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CHAITER I. 


Two schoolboys on a summer mornini;! were 
marching along the road from Beacon-Hurgnte 
to Castle-Barfield, in the tranquil heart of mid- 
England. Each bore a satchel, in which he 
carried his books, and a provision of cold meat, 
bread and butter, .and hard-boiled eggs, for dinner. 
They were each furnished also with a broad¬ 
mouthed, frayed, old, green baize bag, charged 
with round pebbles; and as they swung along, 
they cast searching glances about the road, as if 
they kept a keen lookout for soimdliing. Every 
now and then one or other would make a dart 
^(j)l a stoop, Avould take up and examine a pebble, 

I aull then would either throw it with rare j)re- 
cision at a mark, or would add it to the contents 
! of the green baize bag. 

j These two were of the same ago to a day, and 
nearly to an hour, and were cou.sins by the 
! mother’s side. One was swarthy of complexion 
and a trifle grim in aspect, a boy of the bulldog 
British pattern ; and the other w'as fair-haired, 
. fresh-coloured, and gray-eyed, with an amiable, 
dreamy look. They wore rising twelve, the pair 
of them, and were uncommonly well built and 
well set up for their age. 

‘ Unciis,' said the dreamy boy, ‘ we shall have 
a rare old' scrimmage with the Mingoes this 
morning.’ 

‘ Wagh ! ’ said the bulldog boy in answer. He 
was naturally a youth of few words, and the part 
; of ‘the sententious savage,’ as dear old Cooper 
I used to call the Indian, suited him to perfec- 

I .r % 

They were ‘under the dominion of Cooper, and 
wef'i soaked and saturated with the lore of 
BeaAe’s Spe penny American Library. They had 
and enjoyed a daily skirmish with a half-scwe 


; or so of the natural enemy of Castle-Ihirfield, 
I and wdiat would have been a mere undignified 
I peckiug-matcli without the glorious help of jancy, 

; grew to an Indian battle by its aid. 

' There was no seminary for youth in Beacon- 
llarg.ile with the solo exception of a darae-school, 
presided over by an old wom.an of singularly for- 
biilding aspect and limited learning; and when 
by her aid, or in :iite of her hindrances, the 
lads had mastered woi'ds of two syllables, they 
were sent off to school to Castle-Barfield, whither 
they went daily afoot jn all weathei's, hail, rain, 
or shine, the whole year round, holiday-times 
and Sundays alone excepted. <?n their very first 
journey, one Sam Saunders, a Barfield boy, by 
profession a bin^-scarer, had experienced a lively 
and natural r^entment at the presence of boys 
from anotherJfarish on a high-road macadamised 
at the e:^3en8e of Barfield ratepayers, and had 
hailed them with derisive epithets. Finding 
: himself repaid in kind, he had fallen back on 
I the argument of arms, and had stoned them from 
i what seemed a safe custiince. The youthful 
strangers, whether by skill or accident, bad come 
victors out of tliis first fray ; and Sam Saunders, 

I afterwards elevated to the rank and digfiity of a 
j Mingo chieftain under the title of the Big Bear, 
lied weeping from tUe field. It took a week or 
I two to make him understand that the enemy 
might be expected at a given hour upon the 
road ; but when that fact at last penetrated his 
mftid, he sent round the fiery cross among his 
■tribe and lay in anft^jsh. There was a great fr^iy 
that ^joruing, and flie intadcra of the soil were 
beaten bai^k, and forced to make a detour, which 
resulted in their Mng late for sciiool, awd bore 
further fruit in chastisem^t at. the hands *f •» 
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muiter who was none too nnwilliu},' to iiillict 
it. • 

Then, in the bosom of William (Jregg, the 
bulldog boy, awoke and iliimed the fires of 
vengeance ; and the milder soul of .Tohn Vale, 
the dreamy boy, took heat from his companidn’s 
fire, and they' twain made a compact to live or 
die together ; and they sot up li cock-shy in the 
orchard of Greg^ senior, and practised at the 
same as^dnously m all spare moments, until Chey 
grew so acenrate. in aim and wjide in range that 
the foe had fear of them, ^hey began with a 
medicine-bottle at fifty boyish pact.s ; but in a 
while they l*epame so deadly that they could no 
longer .alford so frail a target, and had to sub- 
'BiStli^e an Id shoo for the bottle, and this thej’ 
battered daily and hourly to their hearts’ great 
contentment, filling the exercise, as boys can and 
do, with a thousand warlike imaginings invisible 
to the eye of any adult watcher. 

. When they were on the war-path, they wei« 
Uneas' and Pathfiudor one to the other ; and 
Unciis c(>nie<l, as belUteil his wildtblood, a scalp¬ 
ing-knife of lath. The gentler Pathfinder's 
instiftets made him recoil from the use of such 
a weapon, but lie tolerated bis friend's pos.session 
of it. They got no end of bruises, and enjoyed 
tliemselves mightily, develojiing in this saviigu 
warfare all such virtues us war I'un breed— 
couro[;e, endiirahce, resource, magnanimity, amt 
the' iikd, and wore really at bottom less mis- 
chiot'ously employed thon tlie 2iessimi.st in boy¬ 
hood might imagine. 

They drew near , that strip of the enemy’s 
country where hattle was most commonly olfered, 
and looked to their arms ; that is to say, they 
shook up the green baize bags arid arranged the 
likeliest pebbles topmost. Tliey attached a supier- 
stitious value to stones oV a certain form ; and n 
disc-shaped pebbje of the size of an old-fashioiied 
copper penny and the thickness of three or four 
was looked on as a precious find and re.served 
for moments of great emergency.^, 

On the Beacon-Hargute roadVwas what the 
country-people thereabouts cull a Jac.i^i’s ladder, 
^ stile with ten or a dozen stejis to it, leading 
from the low-lying lane to fields on a higher 
level. The pathway to which this ladder led 
the traveller lay acrossea series of gently rolling 
fields which were called Scott’s Hills ; and in 
the middle of the fields was a fairy ring, which 
had so .often been danced round by childish feet 
that tbs grass was worn altogether away from it 
and the circle tramped as hard us a board. The 
hundred aeres of open sp^ce the fields afforded 
gave ample' opportunity for |dvnnce and retreat, 
and the Miiigocs had chosea it for their own 
country foryaars past. • 

The two boys clhnbed tlie Jacob’s fadder warily 
■«id prospected for ‘signs’. The eagle ijye of 
Uneas detected a toufled head beyond the line 
of the first hilL Almost at the same moment 
the iiArepid fair were obsetfed by the enemy, 
•and a ’wud of d|fiauce was raised. Among 


the other advantages of the war-country was a 
clear echo, which rutmiied all noises with a sudden 
clap of sound like a vocalJjox on the ear. This 
redoubled the noise of warfare, and gave a sense 
,of (listauce, numbers, and vastness inexpressibly 
delightful. The enemy np])earing on the ridge 
of (lie hill in an irregular line, ojiened a harm¬ 
less fire, to whieli the allies disdained reply. The 
distance was as yet too great for danger ; hut the 
Mingoes, with savage cunning, scattered with 
intent to form a wide circle and attack the 
advancing body from every side at once. 

‘’.Ti.s long odds, Uneas,’ said the Pathfinder: 
‘nine to two.’ 

‘Wagh !’ said Uneas ; and accustomed to every 
wile the foe might tiy, they s<‘paratud, one work¬ 
ing to the right and the other to the left, so that 
they might intercept the intended movement. 

The precision of their fire made them dieaded, 
and the enemy was wary of displaying himself 
too freely. It was a bai’bnrous feu’m of rula.\a- 
lion, no doubt, hut the schoolboys fought for their 
right of way, and men make war in deadlier 
earnest in assuition of rights and privilege.s no 
whit more sacred, and there is a great deal of 
human nature in boys. 

The light bad varying fortunes, but the expedi¬ 
tion forced its way at last; and its way out of the 
(langerons country seemed assured, when a stroke 
of Irea.sonous vengeance put an end to the war 
for good and ail, doing such serious execution, 
that the enemy, scared by its' own act, lied into 
hiding-places and appeared no more. Tlie two 
seliooiboys joined eaih other at the end of the 
fray, breathed, flushed, and triunipbant, and 
pursued their road with occasional turns to 
amswer the dies from the defeated. This was 
all in order and in accotd with the be.st tradi- 
tion.s of Coopei' and the Sixpenny Library ; but 
the two lads fought honestU' uiid loyally, and 
at the bottom of their heart.s not only bad no 
desire to Inirt anybody, but bad even a kind of 
camaraderie for the wild tribe they foughtP'l. 
It was a ronghish kind of game, to be sure/tn*? 
it was no more than a game, after all, ana!.,#"* 
wa.s not a shade of malice in it. P>ut a certain 
bulking left-handed fellow, a new recruit on the 
Barfield side, bad been hit a day or two before, 
and imjiorted a murderous seriousness into the 
fun. ■ He hail taken no part in the affair of that 
day, but lay in wait with a stone the size ^f his 
fist until the boys went jiast him unsuspiciously 
at a distance of half-a-dozen yai'ds. Then he 
launched bis missile unseen, and dropped hack 
into the ditch from which he had arisen. The 
stone struck the fair-haired lad above the ear, 
as he was laughing and sparkling over the eoinbut 
just finished, and rolled him over as if it had been 
a musket bullet. 

The bulldog boy his comrade, not as yet know¬ 
ing what hurt had been done, but boiling into 
sudden rage at treachery, dashed in the direction 
from which the atone must have been hurled. 
The truitorous left-handed ohe rose to flee, but 
had no chance except to stay and give battle. 
The fight was brief and decisive, and the traitor 
be^ig knocked down, refu.sed tbwgot up again. 
The avenger went back to his comrade, and the 
youthful coward in the smock-frock crn-led 
through the hedge and ran. His late conffades 
drew a little nearer in scattered grippe and stared 
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with frighteiieil eyes, for t]ie fair-haired boy lay 
where he had fallen and made no sign. 

‘Jack,’ said liis comrade, kneeling by him, ‘are 
you hurt?’ There was no answer. ‘.lack! 
what’s the matter? Speak to a fellow! I eay,. 
Jack ! it isn’t like you to sham. Jack ! Jatfe !’ 
He was crying by this time in a voice so wild 
. and frightened, that his hearers stared with guilty 
and fear-stricken faces upon one another, and 
scattered, taking as many ways as there were 
boys. Tire wild frightened voice pursued them, 
and then quavered into tears and silence. 

* Tlie road was unfrequented, and it might be 
hours before help came that way. John lay so 
still and silent that for all the other could tell he 
might be dciid. An inexpressible pang of guilt 
a.td grief rived the bulldog heai’t, and the lad fell 
on the body of his prostrate friend and fawned 
upon it and kis.sed it and wept terrible teai's. 
Men hardly know these extremities of grief and 
terror. 

He had knelt for what seemed an ago, when a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder ami a voice 
spoke to him in a tongue he did not uudersbuid, 
and had ne\'er even he.ard before. He looked up 
with his tear-blurrcil face and eyes. ‘Oh, please 
help me to cany him home,’ he besought the 
stranger. ‘ They have killed him ! They have 
killed him !’ 

'I'he new-comer knelt upon the grasis and rolled 
the unconsciou.s body gently over. There was 
a little blood upon the cheek, llowiiig from a 
slight inci.sion .at tlje top of the right ear, aind 
guided by thi.s ho removed the c.ap and exposed 
a great bump which -showed with a purplish hue 
through the close-cut silky light hair. 

‘t)h, la, la!’ said the stranger, and felt about 
the bump with cautious and gentle fingers. The 
bulldog boy knelt beside him, staring at him with 
a faint dawn of hope in his heart and giving 
now and then a gasping sob. The stranger was 
like no man he had ever .seen before. His skin 
was of a cotl'eo brown, and liis beard and hair 
and eyes were .is black .is jet and very lustrous. 
He wore a shabby jacket of elaret-coloured velve- 
I teen, and a gay pink-striped handkerchief tied 
; in a loo.se and careless knot at his brown throat 
under the guy blue-striped collar of his sbirt. 
A little billycoek hat was stuck on the back of 
his curly tangled head, and in each ear he wore 
a gold* ring, as line as hair at top, and thickening 
at the bottom to the form of a crescent moon. 
He had no waistcoat, and his shabby trousers were 
,hound about by' a leather strap with a big buckle. 
He looked altogether strange and outlandish ; 
but when he tiuiied his dark eyes on the lad 
beside him, and his milk-white teeth Unshed 
between his black beard and moustache in a 
sympathetic grimace of pity, there was something 
in his lofik which bred conhdence at once. 

‘ Wsiter,’ said the stranger, holding out the cap ; 
‘get Water.’ He spoke the simple words slowly, 
and with an air of having to search for them in 
his mind before he found them. 

The boy took the cap and ran with it to where 
a little runnel which had its source in a field 
drain-pipe hablned diamond clear. He filled *it 
and rw back with it; but it leaked so fast that 
for a( his haste he arrived with scarcely half a 
pint. The stranger threw it into the unconscious 
lad’s face, and havjpg fan4>led awhile at his 


collar, drew a gi-eat shining clasp-knife and %lit 
the linen thisnigli. ‘More,’ he sui(> then, and 
taking oif his own hat, olfeicd it. This, being 
made of a close-beaten felt, came hack full, and 
the foreigner litrew it by sharp handfuls into 
John’s face until the gray eyes opened and looked ' 
about filiuily with no recognition• in them, and 
t'heu closed again. 

‘ His—name V Said the stranger questioiiingly. 

‘John Yale.’ . 

I Bis—hojue? You—know?’ With the same ■ 
painful slowness tend the same air oi seeking the 
words beforehand. % 

‘Yes. Thrtre it is. The hou.se-with the red 
roof among the trees, more than a mije away.’ 

‘You spick — too quii-k,’ sauF the stratiger. 
‘Find—his—home. Comeback. Quick.’ • 

William Oregg threw down his hag and satch'el 
and ran as hard as Ids legs could carry him, 
though every now and then a sob caught him 
at the throat and threatened either to choke him 
or to bring him to a slaud-still. Meantime the 
stranger, walking to the htwlge, cut a pair of stout 
slivers from a hawthorn, and planting one In the 
turf on eilher^ide his unconscious charge’s head, 
took oil his coat and susjiended it above the hoy’s 
■face to sluide him from the stin, which was by 
this time growing powerful. When he had done 
this, he groped gently in the pockets of the coat, 
and having found tobacco .ami paper.s, rolled him¬ 
self a cigarette, struck a lucifer match upon his 
trousers, nursed the light in his coft'ee-bipwn 
hands against a faint breeze that was hitting, 
and .so .sat pulling, bareheaded in the sun, with 
his hands about hi.s knees. He was a well-jyiit, 
active-looking fellow of about tbirty, and very 
small in stature, lie sat like a statue of idleness 
for half an hour, only moving once or twice to 
im>i.stcn tile boy’s ' ps and temples from the 
water which still lingered in a crease of the felt 
hat, or to roll and light a new cigarette. 

At length there rose a sound of hoofs and 
wheels, ofid this coming to a pause in the lane 
at the foot of the fields, a ponderous man in dusty 
gray hc.aved in sight, mounting the Jacob’s ladder, 
and strode solidly, towards him. He disappeared 
once by reason id the rolling formation of the 
land, but bj'-ambCy showed again near at hand— 
a grave man, '(fth outstanding eyebrows, honest, 
sim]ile, stdkdfast cj'es, and a beak like a goud- 
toinpered eagle’s. » 

I’lie foreigner rose and confronted him inqiiir- 
ingly. ‘ Ilis—fuzer ?’he demanded. 

The grave man answe^g ‘ Yes,’ the stranger 
drew his coat away from the boy’s face and slipped i 
into it with a lounging grace. Then he picked 
up his hat, wavetl it twice or thrice to and fro, to 
shake the water from it, and dropped it anyhow 
on the top of his black curls, watching the net^- 
conier seriously all the while. . 

‘ Poor little chap !’ ^lid the father, stooping to 
niise the boy in his arms. ‘ It’s a ilnsty knock 
he’s got.—-I’ick them things up and bring ’em 
along, will you ?’ 

lie spoke with a sidelong gesture of the head ; 
and the foreigner, unfleystanding the sign and tlm , 
glance'Vhich went with it wither than the words, ’ 
gathered up the satchel, the bag, and the two 
caips, and obedientljffollowed in tlie other’j» pon¬ 
derous footsteps. * • . . (> 

A well-horsed dogcart stofcd at *th% bottop of 
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the'ludder, and a man with a straw iui his mouth 
and n geneiW look of stables held the reins. The 
farmer having carefully descended the steps, held 
up the boy to him, ns if the poor little figitre had 
been no more than a feather’s weight. Then he 
turned upon the foreigner, and holding out One 
hand for the -things he curried, put the other tp 
his pocket with a somewhat doubtful air. He 
looked with mild inquiry at the shabby jacket 
and the shabbier- trousers and downward to the 
boots. TThese being dusty, unblacked, and brok(m, 
seemed to decide him, and he ^:rcw forth a little 
handful of silver and lield it out. ' 

‘Merci!’ said the stranger, repelling the offer 
with both hfttgjs. ‘No, no, no ! Sank you ; but 
nql’ . 

-V ‘ Take it,’ said the farmer, looking again at the 
brolten boots. 

^ The other followed his glance, and smiled with 
‘^a flash of liis white teeth. ‘No, no, no !’ he said 
again. ‘ Sank you, but no ! 1—Inave—done;’ ho 

paused there and thought for a second or two, 
and then found ‘ nossings—noss.ngs.’ He pause*! 
an-l thought again, and added, ‘Good-luck !’ lift¬ 
ing his hat as he spoke. „ 

‘Thank you kindly,’ answered the farmer. 
‘ There’s not a-many of the gypsies as would Udce 
the trouble, and fewer as wouldn’t take the 
money. Thank you kindly.’ 

‘No, no!’ said the foreigner lightlj'. ‘No 
Banks. Nc sing. Good-luck!’ 

'l^e farmer, climbing into the dogcart, took the 
boy m bis arm.s, and was driven away, turning a 
backward glance at the .shabby wnmlerer who 
would take no money. The slinbby wanderer 
waved his hat to him, and followed the track of 
the dogcart along the dusty road. 


t'HAI’TJJK ir. 


The bulldog boy had been despatched to look 
for the doctor, and had sbirted upon his j^earch in 
an agony of sulf-accusaticki. He was a boy of the 
tenderest heart, ,|inder his dogged exterior, and as 
he ran panting and gasping along the road towards 
the doctor’s house—which,‘by the way, lay a good 
three miles off—he esuggeratedihis own share in 
the feud with the young ragfinmtlins of Castle- 
Barfiehl, and minimised his com^uion’s share in 
it, until at las^ he felt as guilty as < murderer. 
> There was a swelling tide of remorse and teiror 
in* his heuij, and if once lie had allowed it to 
break beyond bounds, he would have had to sit 
down 'ind cry helpless^ and bitterly. So, being 
one of those determined fellows who will do what 
they once take to be their duty i^f they die for it, 
ancl seeing that Kis one present duty was to find 
the doctor with all possible speed, he choked 
down his fears and repentances os best he could, 
and ran os he had never run in his life before, 
in spite of his choking* throat and swelling 
heart. 

As good fortune had it, (fie doctor very nearly 
ran over him at a sudden turning of the road. 
The messenger could scarcely speak, but go£ his 
,Btory out in breathless sobs •somehow, and so was 
picked up and driv«u balk to the fariShouse. 
The farmer and the injured lad had arrived but 
a mit^tte or two before, andgtbe dogcart was still 
.standing at *the gateway. The doctor jumped 
dow^ thre^y tfte reiift to the boy, and entered. 


Young Gregg sat in, the doctor’s trap and held 


the reink life sun shone bright, an"d the trees 
rustled in the gay wind. Now and then a carter 
called to his team or cracked his whim and there 
wa^a distant sound of jangling bells. The doctor’s 
hoijjbe champed at his bit, and beat the roadway 
fiiw with one forefoot and then with the other. 
Mullled voices spoke within the house, and some¬ 
times the wretched listener hennl the sound of 
hurrying feet upon the uncarpeted stairs. He 
was profoundly troubled, and felt as guilty as 
Cain, though there was a piteous exculpation of J 
himself going on within doors all the while. 

The hostler came and led off the farmer’s horse ; 
and the boy, though he longed to ask if the doctor 
had as yet said anything, was so weighed upon by 
his fears that he left tlie question unspoken, and 
watched the hostler go through the gate and nwiiy 

E ast tlie side of the house as miserably ns though 
e knew that the man carried the lust shred of 
hope with him. Then, when he had sat utterly 
desolate for a quarter of an hour or so, listening 
to all the sounds in tlie house with a straiiieil and 
dreadful fear, he lieaiil the sound of wheels and 
hoof-hcats behind him, and turning his tear- 
stained face, saw a ponderous, grave, clean-shaven 
man in tlie act of pulling up a few yards away. 
This personage looked a great deal too big for the 
trap lie rode in, and. Indeed, li.ad a way with him 
of looking too big for any place in which he 
might find himself. Ho was a man of huge phy- 
siq^iie, but lie had a grave and ponderous way 
of inagiiifyiiig liiniself, as it were, and seeming 
bigger than he was. He wore gray clothes of a 
severe and formal cut; his neckcloth was white ; 
and his hat broad, low-crowued, and stitlly curled 
at tlie brim, so that lie had something of a clerical 
or seiiii-clericnl air. Ills gray eyes were keen, 
and bad all tlieir light upon the surface ; his 
mouth, -chin, and jaw gave unmistakable signs of 
an obstinate will. His face wius a vulgarised cojiy 
of the great Napoleon’s, and Mr Robert Snelliiig 
hinaself may be fairly described as a Napoleon 
minus the brains whicli made Najioleon remark¬ 
able. ’I'liat is to say, that he saw his neighbour’s 
side of things insect small, whilst his own side 
looked big as Rehenioth ; tliat he had a will of 
iron, an indomitable selfishness, and an unusual 
capacity for tysnnny. 

Robert Snelling was a seed and corn merchant, 
and a first-cousin of Farmer Yale’s. He was 
immensely respectable, and greatly respected, and 
he had such a iimstitf-wny of going straight to 
any worldly or social bone lie wanted, tliat peoplei 
generally made a clear road for him. He w-as a 
very remarkable person for a rustic tradesman, 
and had done some reading and thinking in his 
time. Most people were a little afraid of him, 
and though be passed as the keenest trader 
in those parts of the world, he was also held to 
be a model of rectitude. 

He got out of his trap with a solid slow digpity, 
and tied up the reins to a part of the trap itself 
w'ith a deliberate action in which no motion 
seemed wasted or delayed. There was a weight 
o^ will in his walk, in his repose, in the way 
in which lie carried his hands, in every heavy 
geslure. ^ 

‘Well—ah—Willyum !’ says Mr Snellingfo the 
boy. His voice was of a deep drawling boss, and 
at the crid of a phrase, s^rt of long, it closed 
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on n high lund note delivered with a snap as 
quick os the sound of n pistol, and not much 
softer. In conversation, tliis method of his sooined 
to indicate at once a deliberate desire for justice 
and an irrevocable decision. The profound liuper- 
ing basso meant choice, forethought, wariiicss. 
The loinl snap at the end of it said, ‘ Tliere J-ou 
are ! That ’e settled and done with.’ 

He saw that the boy was crying, and looked 
bitterly distressed ; but then, boys cried jirctty 
often, and looked bitterly distressed on grounds 
which, when a man gave liiinself the (roubh! of 
’ looking at them, were ludicrously small. It was 
robable, whatever was the matter, that the hoy 
ad done soniething to deserve it; or if he had 
not, then he would do later. That was the way 
with boys—to merit sulfering, and to suffer. 

He marched heavily into the house in that 
strong and wilful way of his, alwaj’s as if he 
expected opposition and wore prepared to bear it 
down, not sw.aggeringly or bullyingly, but with 
a deen-seated bellicose strength. There was a 
longish garden, full of iutertanghid vegetables and 
flowers, betwiam the gate and the farmhouse, and 
the pathw.ay between them was brick-p.aved and 
smooth and lu.strons with many years of constant 
scrubbing. The beaus were in flower like an 
army of black and white butterflies waiting the 
signal to ri.se and flutter in the air, and the loses 
anil wallflower loaded the light wind with odour. 
Mr Snelling gave a satisfied slow .sniff as he went, 
and stalked into the half-gloom of the clean low- 
ceilingcd kitchen, where pans and crocks ctviBSht 
stray gleams of reflected light, nn<l dazzled in 
them, and a single big red rose pushed its head in 
i at the open diamondeil window. 

I ‘Hillo ! House here !’ cried Mr Snelling, smit- 
I ing a bare deal table resoundingly with his whip 
i as a signal to the inraate.s. 

I ‘Sh!’ answered a voice from above, and a 
i moment later there began- a sound of cautious 
i steps upon the stair. These came to an end with 
! the appearance of the farmer, whose face looked 
pained and anxious. He closed the stair-door 
gingerly behind him and held oul his hand to his 
cousin. ‘ Our .lohn’s met with a gruvish mishap,’ 
he saiil. ‘ The doctor’s up-stairs with him 
now.’ 

‘Oho!’ said Mr Snelling.—‘A^dhowdid that 
come to pass?’ 

‘Nqt so loud, Robert—not so loud I’ cried the 
farmer. ‘That voice of thine sets the beams 
a-trembling overhead. Some young Rip seems to 
,have thrown a stone at the lad. He’s been 
knocked quite senseless, and he’s been moaning 
on his mother, as has been dead this three years. 
Dr Haycock looks grave about it. I’m afraid 
; the lad’s sore hurt.’ 

I ‘We’ll hope not,’answered Snelling, moderat- 
i ing his voice somewhat, and looking as serious as 
1 he thought the case demanded. ‘You was alvvay.s 
a bit disposed to be tremorful and fearsome, .lohn, 
and to say die before the time came.—Who was 
the lad that did it?’ 

‘I’ve had no time to make proper inquiries 
yet,’ the former responded. ‘It was Will Gregg 
brought the neffs.’ • 

‘Ah!’ cried Snelling, ‘’twas him, was it? 
Youjl have to dust his jacket for him.’ 

The drawl and the snap together gave this 
almost an air of justice; but the far^aer inter¬ 


posed : ‘I said ’twas young Gregg brought^he 
news.’ * ^ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ replied Snelling in hi.s weighty way. 
‘Wc’ll,sift this.’ He marched out of the kitchen 
into the sunlight, whip in hand, and sought the 
stajiles. There he fouiul the hostler, who by this 
time hud got the horse out of harness, and w.as 
hissing round him like a whole brood of sn.akcs 
as he thumped wd polished him with a plaited 
hay wisp. ‘James,’ said Mr Snelling in a magis¬ 
terial manner, ‘there’s a youfig youth, outside 
guarding the doctor’s ho.ss. Send him in to me, 
and keep an <jyc on the trap yourself. That 
chestnut’s a bit skittish.’ 

James, to whom any moment of leisure was 
tedious without tobacco, paused iivT.affe'a short 
black jiipc from hi.s'wai.stcoat pocket and to strike 
a matcli upon his corduroy trouser's. Mr Snelling,' 
having given his orders, iiad immediately i-etiied. 
lie returned to the kitchen, and tliere, planting 
an arniebair in the middle of the floor, sat down 
in it and waited to deal out justice. 

, ‘ Well—ah—AVillynm,’ be began, as the boy 
entered, ‘how came you to do this damage .to Mr 
A'ale’s little boy ?’ 

‘ It wasn't nfb, Mr Snelling,’ returned William. 

‘We’ll see about that by-and-by,’ said Mr 
Snelling, sternly ponderous mid wise, a spectacle 
to strike a guilty boy with awe. A spectacle, 
perhaps, to strike .an innocent boy with a sense of 
e.\nsperatioii. 

‘ Lot the lad tell how it happened, Robert,’ said - 
the farmer. 

Mr Snelling gave a wordless wave of his right 
arm, as if to say, ‘Leave an open road for Justice 
and for M’isdoin, and leave this bo}' to me.’ 

‘ How came you, sir, to do this act of wicked 
damage V he asked. 

‘Mr Yale,’said lli.- boy, turning to the farmer, 

‘ I 'll tell you all ab'.'i.- how it hapj'ened ’- 

‘And no lies, mind,’ interrupted Mr Snelling. 
‘A iie’.s always found out, and it’ll make it a 
great deal 'vorse for yoii^So now, go on.’ 

The bulldog boy looked at him rebelliously. 
Perhaps be may have tbouglit ^>u what altered 
lines lie would conduct the conversation if he 
were as big as Snelling. 

‘Ever since w^’ve gone to school to Barfield,’ 
ho began agnii» addrcs.^ing himself nntnially to 
Vale, and ^jot iS the brow-beating liijnstice in the 
armchair, ‘ we’ve idway.s had a fight in the 
morning with sonic of the Barfield boys on Scott’s" 
Hills. Wc couldn’t ]ia.=is without, and so we’ve 
always had a fight with ’em.’ 

‘ What do 3'ou mean,’ Snelling demanded, ‘ by 
saying ?’- 

‘ There was a new boy there last Tlinrsdny ’- 

the lad went on ; but Snelling stopped him with a 
sonoreus ‘Wait there.’ 

The boy waited, reg.arding him with a rebellions 
eye and a lowering ftwe. He had bcgiin to glow I 
with his story, ami woidd have made it all clear 
in a moment, and ho had been full of honest and 
tender self-accusation. 

‘•You’re talking to your ciders, you are,’ said ■ 
Snelling. ‘ You ’re •not talking to a parcel of 
children ns are ready«to believe anything. What i 
do yon mean by saying that you couldn’t pass to | 
Barfield without having a fight in the morning ?’ - 

‘We might haveVftssed,’ the boy.answc<yd, ‘if | 
wo had taken the cowardly Jilow and gonff ro«mde)| 
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by tlie cburcli. But that’s a mile out of the way, 
and we diJnit mean to take the cowartlfy blow.’ 

‘ You lucan,’ said Mr Snelling, ‘ as yoii provoked 
the fight?’ , 

‘Wo didn’t provoke the fight,’ cried the boy in 
hot resentment. 

‘ How dare yon take that tone with your elders, 
sir?’ asked Snelling. ‘Is that the wav your fathcf 
brings you up !’ • 

‘Oomo, come, Robert,’ said the mild farmer; 
‘have aj'it of paliencc with the lad.—Tell your 
tale, William ; and then if there’s any questions 
to be gaked, me and Mr Snelling’ll, put ’em after- 
ward.s.’ ‘ . 

‘JohUj’ returned Mr Snelling, with almost ns 
solemn nif ^rt*’of superior age and size as he 
employed to the boy himself, ‘you’re wanting in 
finnnes.s. Le.--e him to me. I’ll get the truth 
out' of him, never fear.’ He laid his hands upon 
his knees and leaned a little forward, lus if he 
were ju.st beginning to take trouble in tlie matter. 
—‘Now, William Oregg, go on, and let us have 
no more prevarication.’ , 

But.Avilliam Oregg was not disposed to go on, 
having been brow-beaten beyond the necesaarv, 
according to his way of thinking.* All the self¬ 
accusation and all the tender remorseful feeling 
had gone out of him, and in his own fashion 
he could be as obstinate as Snelling himself. 
There is no saying what might have come of 
the confli :t, for just when the boy’s silence wa.s 
growing noticeable, the doctor came down-stairs, 
and aiused a diversion. 

‘ I hope the lad ’s come by no real iniscliiof, 
doctor?’ said Snelling, turning upon liim. 

The doctor was a pale man with puHy eyedids, 
and looked as if he spent his nights in tears. 
It was no part of his professional scheme to 
lessen the importance of Ids own services by 
making too liglit of a case, and he shook his 
liead with so monniful ami despondent an air 
that the farmer took fright at him. 

‘Come, come. Hr Ilav.ock,’ said Vale; ‘it is 
to be hoped it isn’t as bailas that comes to ? ’ 

Tlie doctor diif not say how bad it was, but he 
shook his head again and looked deeply serious. 
At this young Oregg was seized ^with new terrors, 
to whicli lie liardly dareil to givc'auame. 

Snelling rose from his seat, aniMaying his two 
OTeat hands on the topmost rail’of ^hu chair, 
bent above the doctor. ‘ Mr Vale,’ he said, in his 
Seliberato deep voice, witli its note of swift deci¬ 
sion here awl there, ‘is not a man as needs 
be trifled with, nor a man as fears to know 
the truth. You can till us wlial to look for, 
doctor, and we are men as can endure it.’ 

‘It’s no part of my business,’ answered the 
doctor, ‘to cast down your spirits; and it is too 
early, gentlemen, to pronounce a decided opinion. 
But I am free to tell you that I don’t like 
the look of things. We •shall know more in 
a little while. I will drive over this evening.’ 

‘You’ll take a glass of ale afore,gi;,ou go, doctor?’ 
asked Vale. He asked less out bt his home-bred 
country hospitality than because he seemed* to 
cling to the doctor in liis own mind, and would 
fftin have delayed him he opnld, all day. • 

‘ Well,’ said the doctor lingeringly—‘ yes ; I 
will take a glass of ale.’ Hj was as mournful 
over tftat as •he was over me boy’s condition, 
n^, he* drank the alc^when it came with a griev¬ 


ing relish, ns rustic mourners take their port 
or sherry at a funeral.* ‘ I will drive over again 
this evening,’ he said as he shook hands. 

William Oregg had slipped away, and when 

a ing looked round for him to renew his 
ing catechism, the boy was not to be seen. 
Hefwas very strong and undemonstrative by 
nature; but lie had been already friglitcned into 
a storm of grief that morning, and the doctor’s 
words and manner struck him with a new terror, 
so that bo could not control his tears. He would 
ratlier any day have taken a flogging tliun have 
been caught crying, and so he stole away and ' 
hid himself in a barn, and there bad bis second 
burst of grief and fear all to himself. 

Grief and fear were not all that filled his mind, 
for a bitter sense of injustice mingled with them. 
He knew he would have fought until be could 
fight no longer to save his chum from harm, 
and liis heart so revolted at tlie cowardice and 
treachery which had done this mischief, that 
to find the mischief charged ujion himself was 
a double wrong, and altogether insupjioi table. 
He bated Snelling with ns nnich passion ns his 
grief left room for ; but be was helpless under 
the injustice put upon him. 

Tliero are some men, but not many, who take 
tlie trouble to realise for tbeiiiselves wliat cliil- 
dien think and feel. Mr Robert Snelling was 
certainly not one of them, and he would have 
cared vei'y little, even if he had known of the 
lompcst he had raised. It a creature ns big ns 
the side of a house had domineered over him, 
had jeered him, brow beaten him, cliargcd him 
without an atom of evidence with crimes impos¬ 
sible to liis nature, and left him without the 
jxissibility of redress or vengeance, it would have 
been a dilfereiit thing altogether. But a boy? 
Wliat does it matter wliat you say io n boy? 
What does it matter what a boy thinks, or what 
he fancies himself tosulfcr? Tilings would have 
come to a pretty pass, surely, in his estimation, 
if a man of middle age might not say what 
he pleased to a boy. 

Young Oregg bad sobbed and fonglit liimsclf 
into quiet, wlien the farmer, wandering tuicusily 
liitbor and tbitlicr, strolled into the barn and 
found him. The lad stood up sullenly, prepared 
for fresh injustice, and steeling his heart against 
it. But the farmer, laying a kindly liand on 
his shoulder, simply asked him : ‘Tell ii| how 
it happened, William.’ 

So William told tlie whole story straightfor¬ 
wardly and simply; and the farmer, ordering 
tlie mare to be harnessed anew, drove oil' with 
him to discover and identify the guilty autlior 
of the damage. 

‘ You ougiitn’t to have had any truck with them 
rougli lads, William,’ he said, as they drove 
away. 

‘We couldn’t help it, sir,’ said William. ‘'They 
wouldn’t let us go hy without a fight.’ 

The farmer sighed ; but he rememhered his 
own boyhood. He was a very mild man indeed, 
and he had been mild as a bov ; but he knew 
that he would have fought for his right of way, 
if it had been disputed. ' 

‘The proper way would have been for you 
to hiv' told your father, and for John to ha^told 
me,’ he answered. ‘We should ha’ put an end 
to it direatly.—But now, you see what comes 
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of fighting and hiking your own cmiae i’ your 
own Imnda afore you’re md enough to be wise, 
my lud.’ 

The extreme gentleness of this rebuke broke 
William Gregg anew, and he sobbed all the.reslj 
of the way. 1 


TEKJt BEGINS AGAIN. 

The month of holiday, so eagerly longed for, 
has eonie and gone; the fellows j-eturn to-day. 
, New.spapcrs and circulars have informed the world 
that ‘the above Gollege. will resume its iliitius on 
January Zlst;’ or some more brielly make it 
known thus : ‘The Spring Term commences .Ian. 
aist.’ In fact, in these days of luirry, the latter 
style receives more general favour, and but few 
find time to add D.V., to catch the eye and 
heart of parents of a pious turn of mind. 

This morning thi; College governor ami chaplain 
came smiling into breakfast. ‘Well, the v'acation 
is over, and tlie day is fine for travelling.’ His 
good lady, pouring out the steaming coffee, liopes 
the boys will take care of themselves, and not 
start the term with bad colds and lequire nursing 
directly they get buck. 

At the lodge gates, the same programme was 
gone tlirongh an lionr since : the jxutev anil 
‘ general factotum ’ informs his ‘ missus ’ that ‘ the 
vocation is over,’ ami not very pleasantly idther, 
as it means the uncording and liauling about of 
scores of boxes heavy with books, jam-pots, boots, 

, skates, and other weighty material. The kitcheu- 
I maid informs the milkman that ‘the, hoys 
I coinin’ in-to-day, and cook aa_?s lie must bring 
i ten gallons to morrow morning.’ The butcher 
1 and baker receive similar .innouncemcuts and 
] enlarged orders ; they in their turn fail not to 
tell their numerous aequaiutmices at the back¬ 
doors in every street in tlie town that ‘ the College 
young gimtlemeu come back to-day.’ 

However tlie world puts this iinportant nialter, 
the result is the same : hy eleven o’clock to-niglit, 
two hundved mid fifty beds that were eniptj' last 
night will hold a tenant. Tlierc stand the beds 
in the moonlight—two long rows in No. 4, each 
bed with .a dark knob at the head, and a figure 
extendisd therefrom or coiled u}i by tlie pillow. 
By this time every boy has dimpped off to sleep ; 
the l<iud breatliiiig and occasional cough arc the 
only sounds to he heard, except when that new 
1 boy in the corner turns over in his dream. Boor 
; boy: he bad a small ‘weep’ before he fell 
I asleep. Last night he was in the little room 
at home, hi.s box was packed and lying at tlie 
foot of the hc.l, but to-niglit his bed is cnipt}' 
and the box gone. The mother cannot pass his 
room to-night without going in to convince 
herself that he is not there. His bed i.s pain 
fully empty. Sadly she passes out and closes 
the door behind her, not without a prayer and 
a tear. This small tragedy is being acted all 
over the country; untenanted beds strew the land, 
and fond mothers weep over them. 

But we have bz'ought the fellows back to 
College in somewhat of a hurry ; we. need huMly 
say that boys do not usually tly from the small 
bedsoom at home to the big dormitory at College. 
A melancholy breakfast is followed by sad fare¬ 
wells j railway tickets, labels^ porters, and cabmen 
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to be negotiated, and u dozen other matters must 
he attended to laifore niglitfall. • 

In the matter of going homo, boys are uni¬ 
versally agreed that the earliest trains are in¬ 
finitely the best. Although two lioiirs of weari¬ 
some travelling iniglit be spared by choosing a 
late iast train, he is no oi'dinary sclioolliov who 
Van calmly sit down and wait while his chums ai-a 
starting at 0.45 <l.M. In the matter of returning, 
on tlie contrary, tlierc is consicjiwalile (iiversity of 
ojiiaion. • 

The flint ariival makes his tippciiiance soon 
after breakfasU if be isn’t a ni'w boy—for new 
-bo^ s usually.are in a hiiriy to see what ('ollege is 
like—it is easy to fix him down to be one of 
a certain half-dozen. Tliere is a <?f boy that 
always returns at this early period of Uic iIiorniiig,_ 
eitlier because he is veiy sick of home amUl'ioli- 
days, or because lie wishes to secure the most 
comfortable bed in No. 0 bedroom, and the be.st 
of everything else that others might particularly 
like to have. He is hy no means a desirable 
jChuracter. Whim his e.arly raids liavc terminateil, 
liis lime is spent very enjoy.ably in quizzing the 
new Vioys as tlicy arrive, arnl laughing boisterously 
at iiiiything fliat doesn’t snit his limiteil notions 
(if propriety. He never fails to impiire after tlie 
grub-box, to ask the names of the new-comer’s 
sisters and the aiuoiiiil of pocket money he lias 
brought. 

There is iinotluT type of hoy that iiiv.ariably 
ooiiies back seveial day.s l.ate ; nothing would 
induce him to come uji to time. He is a*^‘olly, 
careless, and foolish fellow, caring nothing for 
jiositioii in class or loss of time and knowledge. 
'I'lie fellows say that lie tells his jiaronts the 
wi’ong date in order to escape the e..\amiiiation in 
holiilay-work which takes ])lacc on the first day; 
but it is more prf i ble that the parents arc as 
indiff'erent as the sons, and kctqi them at home 
merely because they wi.sh it. Such p.arents 
beeome, raivr year by year ; not only do tbey send 
llieir sons on the rig^ day, hut even griiniblo 
beeaiise the liolidays are so long. 

The traffic on the College 'drive is greatest 
between Ihice. o'clock and seven. Tlieie they 
conic. A huge, ’bus-loud slowly winds its way 
from (he big j^cs uji the grounds to the front 
of the buildi^, its top covered with figures 
moving niioiit under mortal- lioards. Tl is just 
a mouth since they passed tlirough tlie same 
gateway shouting and hurrahing, rousing- the 
neighbourhood with I hike Ikmium and zliiW 
J.avg Sync. The loturn is not so jubilant and 
noi-sy ; yet there is pl?nty of excitement, and 
seemingly nothing of that mehnicholy which is 
supposed to seizt upon the Bi-itish schoolboy apd 
play such havoc with him in the shape of home¬ 
sickness. Anj’thing that affects the feelings of 
a representative schoolboy ought to he hailed with 
delight: he is not* over-tender; at least we 
mustn’t expect to find any symptoms of it on the 
top of a ’bus. Possibly fie gave way to it for a 
short xvliile when lie first started this morning. 
Hiving waved his hand to the figures on the plat¬ 
form until a sigiiakbox inteWepted the view, he 
sat down in a corner of Jhe carriage riuitc still, 
and gazed into space a.s well os he could through 
a big bead which ivould insist on filling each eye. 
How long he woulatiave remained in thisfliought- 
ful attitude it is useless Jo attempt to'dcddef 
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perlwps it is-as well that Brooks and his bi'otlier 
interrupted tiie solemnity of the occasion by enter¬ 
ing the carriage at the next station and shaking 
him vigorously by the hand, more commonly 
styled the paw or the flipper. The schoolboys’ 
train is often like the rive,r ~it gathers volume 
at different junctions as it proceeds, and finally 
discharges its contents on the desired jiliitform. 

The well-known faces turn up one after the 
other, and no time is left for melancholy reflec¬ 
tion. J(/vtters of vital importance have to the 
discussed. Robinson isn’t coinii^ back, so that 
there wilt be another vacancy in the Football 
Fifteen. How many new niasten) are there 1 Is 
Dumps returning, or did the Doctor give him 
the sack ? ' Wu. a there is an idle moment left, 
there is opportunity for a priv.ate cogitation on an 
all-ipaportant question—the pocket-money. Even 
when one is ok! enough to have forgotten that he 
ever wore knickerbockers, five shillings extra will 
cover any amount of doleful feelings. It had 
been a matter of speculation all the holidays as to 
‘how much the Rater w'ould tip up,’ so that to, 
have one’s highest anticipations beaten by five 
shillings left no room for other than feelings 
of congratulation. In fact, the homesick boy 
has become a ram avin. But when you do catch 
him shedding a quiet tear in a corner of the play¬ 
ground, he is an afl'ectionate, sympathetic, little, 
kllow of ti e right sort, lamenting the absence of 
something more lasting and satisfying than cake 
and jam. 

Tha/ordinary schoolboy, who gids infinite enjoy¬ 
ment out of kicking inflated leather about, and in 
the very ‘ feel ’ of a bat, has more real enjoyineiit 
at College than at home, because he always has 
at hand the necessary paraphernalia and com¬ 
panions, without having to hunt all over the 
tow’n to raise a side ; also, the restraints of home- 
life, which are often more irksome than those of 
school-life, are removed. Notwithstanding this, 
it is hardly necessary to say that holidays will 
always bo ajipreciated, beo^nse they arc a cliange 
from the routine of the Term. In the same way, 
many of us who me older and prefer the quiet of 
home-life, start off in .Inly with light hearts for 
six weeks’ more or less wearisomq travelling, and 
often wish oiir-selvcs hack again, v. 

School can no longer be called av.jil; the hours 
of confinement are made just long enouglj to cause 
the playtime to be appreciated ; in fact, there i.s 
a* feeling prcvahint that school is made far too 
easy a inatkiv for the better classes. ‘ A liberal 
diet’ is also an actuality, and finds its place on 
every prospectus along Vith ‘ no corporal punish¬ 
ment.’ Certainly, this is not prison life and fare. 

Here comes the last load np the drive. No 
prison van this. Now tliey stop. Down the 
lellows tumble on to the College steps, and are 
lost? to sight in the open doorway under tlio clock- 
tower, chatting and laughing all the time. In 
they go! The Rubicon is crossed, and Term has 
begun once more. ■ ■ 

That open doorway, that hole under the clock 
at the foot of the tower, has a sort of fascinatimi 
about it; it reminds one of the hole in front of a 
beehive where tlie bees pass ^in and out; or in 
sonie vogue way of the^hole in the hillside into 
which _ the ‘Pied Piper’ led the children of 
Hamelim But.first and foreraefst it brings before 
mT eye? ope’s ewn particular portal, Through 


which W’e were wont to pass and repass during 
those years at College. Do we not still remember 
liow, when standing in its shadow for the fiist 
time, we nearly broke our young neck in staring 
up the face of the tower os Father pulled the big 
bell-Bandle at its base to gain admittance. What 
a height it appeared -hnndreds of feet! From 
tluit time it gradually got smaller and smaller as 
our youthful vision expanded, until we found out 
it was only ninety feet, and that the bands of the 
clock were not a quarter of a mile, as we at first 
supposeil. . 

We bad equally magnified notions of tlie learn¬ 
ing of this august building, that were by no means 
lessened when we tried to decipher the Batin 
motto cut in the stone above the entrance. But 
we wore admitted in spite of our fears and the 
grim monsters that glared down on us with stony 
eyes from every convenient comer of this Gotliic 
pile. We cannot say that we wish for a return of 
those days; in the main we are well contented 
with our present lot. But it is possible that 
on one ilay in the three hundred and si.\ty-flve, 
when we are dropping in for more kicks than 
halfpence, we might wi.sh to stand once more 
in tlie College entrance-hall in big collar and 
knickers with two boxes containing all the neces- 
s.ary pn^perty of life - a elotlua-box and a grub- 
box ; bleat also with an innocent mind and a 
strong digestion ; in short, able to sit on one’s 
boxes ami have the satisfaction of knowing that 
under one’s hat arc all things necessary to com¬ 
mand success and happiness for the next three 
months at least. 

.1 K R E M Y Y O R K. 

A STOKY OK or.n UEAt..* 

By W. Clark Uu«mkll, 

Author of th« Wreck of ike. Cffi^i’enor, etc. 

I. 

A i.lfiHT westerly wind had crowded the spacious 
waters of the Downs with anchored vessels. The 
colour, the apparel, the quaint hravety of the 
ships and mariners of the last century, made a 
noble and sparkling show of the marine pageant. 
The hour was a little before sundown, and the 
gush of warm red glory past the giant headland 
went in a tincture of dark gold to the zenith,*and 
thence pale as amber to the eastern sea-line, with 
a hot crimson head of cloud here and there 
vaguely ilefined upon the delicate radiance, whilst 
the horizon ran with a line ns clear as though 
scored with the sweep of the leg of a pair of 
compnsse.s. 

It was an evening in the month of September. 
There were scarce fewer than three hundred sail 
of vessels gently straining at their hemp cables 
to the easterly set of the water. They hud come 
together as if by magic, for that morning the 
hi.storic tract of waters had steeped bare to the 
white terraces of the Forelands ; whilst now the 

‘the tradition upon wliich the following narrative 
i.s founded, although above a hundred and thirty years 
old, is still current in the South Foreland district. It is 
briefly referred to in several of tlic local guide-books and 
histories. 
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multitudinous shipping showed like a forest upon 
the sea, gay with fluttering pennons, delicate as a 
bit of pencilling with the wondrous intricacies of 
the rigging, brilliant with the red sheen of the 
waning luminary upon glass and brass ; upoA the 
writhing of gilt-work u))on quartur-gallerieslinnd 
castellated sterns ; upon innumerable figure-heads 
of fantastic device ; upon yellow spars when! the 
expiring flames in the west trembled in veins of 
burnished brass. 

An old-worhl scene of this kind is not to be 
luatehcd nowadays. The iron craft has entered 
the soul of the marine, and all is dull, flat, pro.saic. 
Ships of fifty fasliions filled the Downs that even¬ 
ing. There was the towering three-decker, grand 
as a palace abaft, with handsome galleries and 
spacious windows trembling to the lustre that rose 
to them from off the running water, the red coats 
of marines dotting the white linos that crowned 
her adamantine defences, shrouds as thick as cal)lea 
soaring to huge round tops, from which, higher 
and higher yet, rose topmast and topgallant-m.ast 
and royal-mast into miracles of airy delicacy, from 
whose central spire languidly Hoated the pennon 
of the ship of the shite. There was the Ea.st 
Indianuin outward bound, newly brought up, 
scarcely less regal in her way than the first-rate, 
with .fohn Company’s house-flag at the main under 
the dog-vane that glanced like a streak of fire to 
the raining of the splendour beyond the line of 
coast, the red (lag at her peak, the grinning lips 
of cannon along her sides, the glitter of uniforms 
upon her quarter-deck, and rows of lively hearties 
aloft upon her topsail yards snugging the sjiaces of 
white cloth.s into lines of snow. There were the 
little bilander bound to the Meiliterranoan, rigged 
with a long lateen yard upon her mainmast; the 
high-.sterned pink ; the round-bowed sturdy snow; 
the galley of a hundred and fifty tons, whose long 
low hull, with ports for swecp.s, gave her a mo.st 
piratical look, with a malignant fancy to follow 
on of a hreathle.s.s calm and a stagnated vessel, 
towards which this .same galley is impelled by her 
huge oars, as though she were some vast deadly 
marine insect subtly though swiftly stirring to the 
impulse of its antenna-. 

The scene was full of light and life. Stand¬ 
ing on Deal beach, so quiet was everything 
asho^g, so still this hour of sundown, you would 
have heanl a blending of innumerable sounds 
softened into music by distance—the strains of 
fiddles in the nearer craft, the voices of men 
singing, the pleasant noise of bells, the clank and 
rattle of winches and capstans and windlasses, the 
chorusings of lungs of leather stowing the canvas, 
the shrill chirpings of boatswains’ wliistles. Then 
on a sudden broke the sudden harsh thunder 
of a gun from the line-of-battle ship. It was 
instantly followed by the graceful drooping of 
the many-coloured bunting to right and left, 
denoting the hour of sunset; and now masthead 
and gall-end showed bare of the bunting that had 
but a little befoi-e made the mass of shijiping 
appear like a floating city of banners; and high 
above the coi^regation of masts the towering 
fabric of the three-decker loomed grim and forbid¬ 
ding upon the darkness of the evening stealthily 
creeping like some dark curl of breeze out of 
the east. 


Whilst the sullen explosion of the gun was 
echoing along the Sandwich plains, a large, exceed¬ 
ingly handsome brig, that had been quietly push¬ 
ing her way into the heart of the shipping, helped 
rather by the tide than by the faint fanniiigs aloft, 
■hauled up her courses and let go all halliards ; 
and a minute after, her anchor fell from the 
cathead and she swung quietly to the drag of her 
cable. Sbe was from down Channel, a htjnicward- 
boiinder: but Uiose were tbe ambling days of 
traile ; no fuss .was made over wliat we now call 
prompt desjDitib. It was merely a question of 
flow the wind sat; and a six wcek.s’ detention 
in (he Dowirs was accepted as ^f^cofiitiionpliice 
incident in a voyage from the Thames to foreign 
parts. . ' . 

A few minutes after the brig’s anchor had Keen 
let go, a signal was made to the shore for a bout. 
The twilight was yet abroad ; tlie line of the land 
dark against the rusty crimson of the west; the 
^lag was to be readily descried, and there was a 
fluttering of air still fo make a conspiciiou.s thing 
of the bunting amid the congregation of colourless 
spars and iuu#t.s, amid which, here and there, you 
already saw the twinkling of a cabin-lamp or of 
a lantern swinging pendnlum-like from the" fore¬ 
stay. 

A tall young fellow of some three or four and 
tweiitj- years of age stood in the gangway of the 
brig, impatiently gazing shorewards. He was 
distinctly hnudsorao, spite of a certain huKgard- 
ness and liollowncss that seemed to betoken a 
toiisiderable spell of illness. His eye.s were large, 
dark, and lustrous, full of intelligence, and, as 
one should say, of softness also. He stood a little 
above six feet, but with the stO(.ip of a man who 
had not yet been iil ' ■ to stiffen himself out of a 
long term of prostrating sickness. His hair was 
long and abundant and curled plentifully upon 
bis slioiildcrs und back : an oddity in liim, to 
eng.age at least a sbor^goirig eye, accustomed to 
the perukes and bags and ‘ tyes ’ of the streets. 
He was ImViited plainly in a edat with vast cuffs 
and pockets and metal button.s, crimson breeches, 
coarse gi-ay stoj;kings, and shovel-shapetl shoes 
heavy with larjft plate buckles. His hat was a 
three-corneredRitfair, and from time to time he 
limned hj^ face with it, whilst he continued to 
watch steadfastly and anxiously the approach of 
a boat from Deal beach. 

‘Here comes something that looke like a punt, 
at last, Mr York,’ exclaimed the skipper of the 
brig, approaching him-*ii broad-beamed, bullet¬ 
headed bit of a man, standing on oval shanks and 
carrying a face sas red as the iW he sailed under. 
‘Hope you’ll pick up ashore, 1 do. llemember 
my words—if you feed able to ship along ■with me 
by the lime I am ready to sail, and that’s giving 
you from now to December, why, all that I can 
say is, there’s a berth ready for you.’ 

‘ I am heartily obliged to you, sir, for the offer,’ 
said the other ; ‘ and I thank you from the depths 
of*my soul for the kindness you’ve done me.— 
Indeed, Captain Settle, I shall never forget yon ; 
and if I am equal to going a-sailoring again by 
December, you may recKon me already, sir, as 
upon the ship’s articles.’ 

They coiitinned’sxchanging complimeirts after 
this pattern whilst the boat^approached ; presentl]* 
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perlvaps it is- as well that Brooks and his brother 
interrupted Uie solemnity of the occasion by enter¬ 
ing the caiTiage at the next station and shaking 
him vigorously by the hand, more comiuonly 
styled the paw or the flipper. The sehoolboy.s’ 
train is often like the river—it gathers volume 
at diflerent junctions os it proceeds, and finally 
discharges its co'ntents on the, desired platform. ‘ 

The well-known faces turn uf one after the 
other, and no time is left for melancholy reflec¬ 
tion. kj/itters of vitid importance have toe be 
discussed. Bobinson isn't comiivg back, so that 
there will be another vacancy in the Football 
Fifteen. How many new masters are there ? Is 
Dumps returning, or did the Doctor give him 
the sackl'^MTfcn there is an idle moment left, 
the/e is opportunitv for a private cogitation on an 
all-ilnportant question—the pocket-money. Even 
when one is old enough to have forgotten that he 
ever wore knickerbockers, five shillings extra will 
cover any amount of doleful feelings. It hail 
been a matter of speculation all the holidays as to 
‘how much the Pater would tip up,’ si that to, 
have one’s highest anticipations beaten by five 
shillings left no room for other than feelings 
of congratulation. In fact, the homesick boy 
has become a rara avis. But when you do catcli 
him shedding a quiet tear in a corner of the play¬ 
ground, he is an affectionate, sympathetic, little 
felb .V of the ’•ight sort, lamenting the absence of 
something more lasting and satisfying than cake 
and jam. 

Th^ordinary schoolboy, who gets infinite enjoy¬ 
ment out of kicking inflated leather about, and in 
the very ‘ feel ’ of a bat, has more real enjoyment 
at College than at home, because he ahvay.? has 
at hand the necessary paraphernalia and com¬ 
panions, without having to hunt all over the 
town ti> raise a side ; also, the restraints of home- 
life, which aj'e often more irksome than those of 
school-life, are removed. Notwithstanding this, 
it is hardly nece-ssary to .say that holidays will 
always be appreciated, because they are a change 
from the routine of the Teinn. In the same way, 
many of us who ale older and prefer the quiet of 
home-life, start off in July with light hearts for 
six weeks' more or leas wearisome travelling, and 
often wish ourselves back again. 

School can no longer be called a\nil; the hours 
of confinement are made just long enough-to cause 
the playtime to be appreciated ; in fact, there i.s 
a’ feeling prevalent that .school is made far too 
easy a matteroior the better cla-ssos. ‘A liberal 
diet’ is also an actuality, and finds its place on 
every prospectus along vv4th ‘no corporal imnish- 
ment.’ Certainly, this is not j-ri.son life and fare. 

Here comes the last load up the drive. No 
prison van this. Now they stop. Down the 
fellows tumble on to tue College steps, and are 
lost to sight in the open doorway under the clock- 
tower, chatting and laughing all the time. In 
they go 1 The Rubicon is crossed, and Term has 
begun once more. 

That open doorway, that hole under the clock 
at the foot of the tower, has a sort of fascinatimi 
about it; it reminds one of tha hole in front of a 
beehive where the bees pass (in and out; or in 
some vague way of the''hole in the hillside into 
which the ‘Pied Piper’ led the children of 
Hamelins But.first and foremost it brings before I 
aar eyeir one’s ewn particular portal, through | 


which W'o wore wont ^o pass and repass during 
those years at College. Do we not still remember 
how, when standing in its shadow for the first 
time, we nearly broke our young neck in staring 
up the face of the tower ns Father pulled the big 
bell-fandle at its base to gain admittance. What 
a height it appeared—hundreds of feet! From 
that time it gradually got smaller and smaller as 
our youthful vision expanded, until we found out 
it was only ninety feet, and that the hands of the 
clock w'ere not a quarter of a mile, as we at first 
supposed. . 

VVe hail equally magnified notions of the learn¬ 
ing of this august building, that were by no means 
lessened when we tried to decipher the Latin 
motto cut in the stone above the entrance. But 
we were admitted in spite of our fears and the 
grim monsters that glared down on us with stony 
eyes from every convenient corner of this (lothic 
pile. We cannot say th.at we wish for a return of 
those days; in the main we arc well contented 
with our present lot But it is possible that 
on one day in the three hundred and si,\ty-five, 
when we are dropping in for more kicks than 
halfpence, we might wish to stand once more 
in the College entrance-hall in big collar and 
knickers with two boxes containing all the neces¬ 
sary property' of life—a clothes-box and a grub- 
box ; blest also with an innocent mind and a 
strong digestion ; in short, able to sit on one’s 
boxes ami have the satisfaction of knowing that 
under one’-s hat are all things necessary to com¬ 
mand success .and happiness for the next three 
months at least. 

JEREMY y 0 H K. 

A BTOar OF OLD DKAT..* 

Bv W. Clark llfisfiKij., 

Aut-lior of tlie iViri^k (»/ tJie (hmvmor, etc. 

I. 

A LIGHT westerly wind had crowded the spacious 
waters of the Downs with anchored vessels. The 
colour, the apparel, the quaint bravery of the 
ships and mariners of the last century, made a 
noble and sparkling show of the marine pageant. 
The hour was a little before suitdow'u, and the 
gu.sh of warm red glory past the giant headland 
went in a tincture of dark gold to the zenith,* and 
thence pale as umber to the eastern sea-line, with 
a hot crimson head of cloud here and there 
vaguely defined upon the delicate radiance, whilst 
the horizon ran with a line ns clear as though 
scored with the sweep of the leg of n pair of 
compasses. 

It was an evening in the month of September. 
There were scarce fewer than three hundred sail 
of vessels gently straining at their hemp cables 
to the easterly set of the water. They had come 
together as if by magic, for that morning the 
historic tract of waters had steeped bare to the 
white terraces of the Forelands ; W’hilst now the 

* 'file tradition upon which the following narrative 
is founded, although shove a hundred and thirty years 
old. is still current in tho South Foreland district. It is 
briefly referred to in several of the local guide-books and 
histories. 
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multiludinous Bhippiug showed like a forest upon 
the sen, gay with fluttering pennons, delicate ns a 
bit of pencilling with the wondrous intricacies of 
the rigging, brilliant with the red sheen of the 
waning luminary upon glass and brass ; upoil the* 
writhing of gilt-work uyion quarter-gnlleriesiiand 
castellated sterns ; upon innumerable figure-heads 
of fantastic device ; upon yellow spars where the 
expiring flames in the west trembled in veins of 
burnisheil brass. 

An old-world scene of this kind is not to be 
matched nowadays. The iron craft has entered 
the soul of the huvrine, and all is dull, flat, prosaic. 
Sliips of fifty fa-shions filled the l)own.s that even¬ 
ing. There was the towering three-decker, grand 
as a palace abaft, with handsome galleries and 
spacious windows trembling to the lustre that rose 
to tlieni fi'om oil' the running water, the red coats 
of marines dotting the white lines that crowned 
her adamantine del'eiK.'es, shrouds as thick as cables 
soiaring to huge round to]>s, from whi<'h, higher 
and higher yet, rose topmast and topgullant-ma.st 
and royal-mast into miracles of airy delicacy, from 
whose central spire languidly floated the pennon 
of the ship of the state. There was the East 
Indiaman outward bound, jiewly brought up, 
scarcely less regal in her way than the first-rate, 
with .Tohn (Company’s hous(!-flag at the main under 
the dog-vane that glanced like a streak of fire to 
the raining of the splendour beyond the line of 
coa.st, the red flag at her peak, the grinning lips 
of cannon along her sides, the glitter of iniiforms 
upon her (luarter-dei k, and rows of lively hearties 
aloft upon her top.sail yard.s .snugging the spaces of 
white chitlis into lines of snow. 'There were the 
little bilander bound to the Mediterranean, rigged 
with a long lateen yard upon her mainmast; the 
high-sterned Jiink ; the round-bowed sturdy snow ; 
the galley of a hundred and fifty ton.s, whose long 
low liull, with ports for sweeps, gave her a most 
piratical look, with a malignant fancy to follow 
on of a breathless cairn and a stagnated vessel, 
towarrls which thi.s same galley is impelled by her 
huge oars, ns though she were some vast deadly 
marine insect subtly though swiftly .stirring to the 
impulse of its antennie. 

The scene was full of light and life. Stand¬ 
ing on Deal beach, so quiet was everything 
asho®!, so still this hour of sundown, you would 
have heard a blending of innumerable sounds 
softened into music by distance—the strains of 
fiddles in the. nearer craft, the voices of men 
singing, the pleasant noise of bells, the clank and 
rattle of winches and capstans and windla-ssos, the 
chorusings of lungs of leather stowing the canvu.s, 
the shrill chirpings of boatswains’ whistles. Then 
on a sudden broke the sudden harsh thunder 
of a gun from the line-of-battle ship. It was 
instantly followed by the graceful drooping of 
the many-coloured bunting to right and left, 
denoting the hour of sunset; and now masthead 
and gaft-end showed bare of the bunting that had 
but a little before made the mass of shii)ping 
appear like a floating city of banners; and liigh 
above the coifgregatiou of masts the toweting 
fabric of the three-decker loomed grim and forbid¬ 
ding upon the darkness of the evening stealthily 
creeping like some dark curl of breexe out of 
the east 
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Whilst the sullen explosion of the gun was 
echoing along the Sandwich plains, a largo, exceed¬ 
ingly handsome brig, that had been ipuetly push¬ 
ing her way into the heart of the shipping, helped 
rather by the tide than by the faint fannings aloft, 
'nauled up her courses and let gd all halliards ; 
and a minute after, her amdior fell from the 
cathead and she swung quietly to the drag of her 
cable. She was from down (Jhannel, a hqjfiicward- 
bounder : but li|io.se were the ambling days of 
trade; no fuss .was made over what we now call 
prompt despati'h. It was merely n question of 
iiow the wind sat; and a six weeks’ detention 
in the Downs was accepted as ‘*t^cof5ihion])lace 
inciileiit in a voyage from the 'Thames to foreign 
parts. . ■„ 

A few minutes after the brig’s anchor had been 
let go, a signal was made to the shore for a boat. 
The twilight was yet abroail ; the line of the land 
dark against the rusty crimson of the west ; the 
^ag was to bo readily descried, and there was a 
fluttering of air still to make a conspic.uoius thing 
of the bunting amid the congregation of colourless 
spars and nia#t.s, amid which, here an<l there, you 
already saw the twinkling of a cabin-lamp or of 
a lantern swinging pendulum-like from the' fore- 
stay. 

A tall young fellow of some three or four and 
twenty years of age stooil in the gangwav of the 
brig, ini])atiently gazing shorewards. lie was 
di.stinc.tly handsome, sjiite of a certain lui^ard- 
ness and hollowness that seemed to betoken a 
considerable spell of illness. Ili.s eyes were large, 
dark, and lusirous, full of intelligence, and, as 
one should say, of softnosa also. He stood a little 
above six feel, but with the stoop of a man who 
hud not yet been able to stillen liimself out of a 
long term of prostri.i eg sickness. His hair was 
long and ahundant and curled pleiitilully upon 
his shoulders and hack : an oddity in him, to 
engage at least a shoresgoing eye, accustomed to 
the perukes and hugs and ‘tyes’ of the streets. 
He was habited plainly in a c<kit with vast cufl's 
and pockets and metal buttons, crimson breeches, 
coar.se gray stockings, and shovel-shapeil shoes 
heavy with lurac plate buckles. His hat was a 
three-corneredWiffair, and from time to time he 
funned h^ face with it, wliilst he continued to 
watch steadfastly and anxiously the approach of 
a bout from Deal beach. 

‘ Here comes something that lool4s like a punt, 
at last, Mr York,’ exclaimed the skipper of the 
brig, approaching liim-.% broad-beamed, bullet¬ 
headed bit of a man, standing on oval shanks and 
carrying a face ms red us the flag he sailed under. 
‘ Hope you ’ll pick up ashore, T do. Remember 
my words—if you feel able to ship along witli jne 
by the time I am ready to sail, and that’s giving 
you from now to Dscember, why, all that I can 
say is, there’s a berth ready for you.’ 

‘ 1 am heartily obliged to yon, air, for the offer,’ 
said the otlier ; '‘and I thank you from the depths 
of*my soul for the kindness you’ve done me.— 
Indeed, Captain Settle, I shall never forget yon ; 
and if I am equal *o going a-sailoring again by 
December, you may recKon me already, sir, as 
upon the ship’s erUclee.’ 

They continiied"*xchanging compliraewts after 
this pattern whilst the boat approached; presently 
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it w^s alongskle, and the tall young fellow whom 
the captain fiad addreesecl as Mr York' prepared 
to descend. 

‘I shall endeavour to be in London the,week 
after next,’ he exclaimed ns he .swung a moment 
by the man-ropes; ‘and 1 trust, captain, yoiCll 
not forget to put in a good word lor me with 
the owners of the Cmlin. It will be a matter of' 
twenty-eight pounds to me, whp am now in a 
condition to view even a sixpence ns a very 
serious tl;ing.’ > 

‘Trust me, trust me, Mr Yo^,’ the captain 
exclaimed with a cheery wave of hiis hand. 

The tidl young fellow, named .luremy York, 
lowered himself into the boat; a small bundle— 
apparently'all'»vhc luggage he had—was handed 
down to'hiiu by the skipper; he flourished his 
hat';' the crew of tlic hrig, some of whom wei'e at 
wort upon the forecastle and some aloft, gave 
him a cheer ; and in a moment or two ho was 
being swept shorewards by the vigorous arms of 
a brace of Deal boatmen. 

It was now dark ; the western hectic, was gone,, 
the star,s floated in a showering of brilliant points 
to the liquid dusk, tliat hung glimmerless above 
the horizon, with here and there a round-hrowed 
cloud with a sheen upon it like tlio head of a 
8now-41..d ri.se to obscure a narrow space of the 
sparkling dome. The Foreland soared wan ami 
massive from the white wash of the water at its 
base, then sw(!pt uoi’kly to the flat land upon 
which were grouped the hou.ses of the town of 
! Deal, twho.se foreshore at this moment winked 
with its row of oil lamps, nr a dim illumination 
in places of small lozenge-paved windows, and a 
brighter streak of light striking tlirougli an open 
door. High and dry upon the shingle rested 
group.9 of boats; and at intervals, a.s York 
approached the beach, he would catch a noi.se 
like to a rush of water upon shingle, ami mark 
some little fabric newly launched, swiftly making 
off on a small huccaneering cruise of its own 
amongst the shipping, or njaybe to intercept some 
shadow liovering past the (ybodwins with her hold 
full of silks, tohasco, tea, and spirits, to be ‘mu’ 
before the morning, and under the uose.s, too, of 
the lookout aboard the first-rate, and the revenue 
people, truilging, solitary aiul aiv'tere, along the 
tall cliffs’ edge or the long low JineVi f beach. 

‘Many people in Deal just now'?’ Y’'orl^ inquired 
of one of the. boatmen. 

*‘Tpwn choke lull, oi allow,’ was the answer. 
‘Take, them there shijis,’ with a nod in the star¬ 
light'■ towards the phantasmal huddle over the 
stern of the boat: ‘ onrf’peison fnim each craft 
'ud be more ’u enough to overflow us, and you’d 
say that one-third of every shipJs company out 
yonder had c''mo asho.-a’ 

‘ A bother 1 ’ cried the young fellow, a little, 
petulantly ; ‘ small prospect of my hiring a bed, 
if it be as you say.—D’ ye tlvuk there’s a chance 
of ray getting a night’s rest in yonrstown.?’ 

‘Whoy not?’ answered the ^her boatman 
gruffly. ‘Y’'e’re a seafaring man heloike, and 
there ought to be more ’n one soft plank proper feu- 
sailor’s bones to be found vacant at Deal’ 

.<No planking it for me, not^f there’s a mnttre.s8 
to be hired ! ’ cried Y’'orlf. ‘ Suffer such a fever as 
has kept me wasting for six months in Valparaiso, 
and you 41 wish your skeleton smarrowless, that it 
ciigut give over aching.’ 


‘ There are inns enough, anyway,’ said one of 
the men. ‘ Troy Moftier Pnddell’s fii-st. She 
keeps the sign of the Cat o’ Nine Tails, Sandown 
way. There should be a chance there ; and oi ’ll 
toll jve whoy: her liquor’s cust bad. She’s 
htikiiiwn for tiuil, ’soides high farms. ’Tuiii't 
tlintn name her ’cause I love her; but when a 
sick gent wants a bed, he ain’t going to be 
hindered by a shilling too much, let alone a 
quality o’ liquor there’s no call for him to drink.’ 

As the man spoke, the boat’s keel grounded on 
the shingle, an<l the little craft swept broadside to 
the beach. York, picking up his hiiiidlc, stepped 
out, and imiuired the faro. The boatmen de¬ 
manded six snillings. 

‘See here,’ said he, pulling out a half-guinea 
piece, ‘this is all the money 1 possess, and I .shall 
liavo no more until T ran beg, borrow, or steal it. 
If I deduct six shillings from this, what docs it 
leave me ? ’ 

‘Give us foive,’ said the men. 

‘ Three,’ he answered ; ‘ for God’s sake, don’t 
take advantage of a sick sailor ! ’ 

An altercation followed ; York was resolved, 
the boatmen importunate and clmuorous, and 
presently oll'cn.sive. Other boatmen were attracted 
i)y the noise, and soon there was a crowd of Deal 
men listening to the shouts of their two brethren 
and tlie cold determined remonstrances of Mr 
Jeremy York. * 

At last tile tall young fellow cried out, ‘Make 
it four shillings, then, and you shall be paid.’ 
Tlie others agreed ; the liulf-giiinen was changed 
into silver; and York walked away, followed 
eurioiisly liy the eyes of the group oi' men who 
had .isscmbled. 

‘ Tall enough for a Mayjwde,’ said one of tliom. 

‘ IVliat’s his sect?’ c.vfdaimcd another. ‘Looks 
as if his hair growed from a woman’s head.’ 

‘ Smite me,’ cried one of the two boatmen who 
had jmlled the young fellow ashore, ‘ if ever 1 
takes a job again without first agreeing with the 
party as to turms. A dirty- four sliillin’ ! But 
what’s a man to dew? He outs witti his half¬ 
guinea piece, and says ’lis all the money he’s 
got ill the world ; and who’s to know that it ain't 
a forged bit tew? But tliat’s Billy 'J'ueker’s 
consurii, wlio’s got tlie coin.’ He spat with tlis- 
gust and lurched off, on which the group broke 
11 )), and made in several detachments fur the 
viiiioiis public-houses or inns in Beach Street^ 

‘SPOT’ AND ‘FUTURES.’ 

The extern to which speculative business is carried 
on in the modern world of commerce is vastly 
greater than iiio.st people arc aware of. It is not 
only tliat there is speculation in every business, but 
speculation has become a businesa of itself—fully 
organised, equippeil, and certificated. In this 
country, of course, we are. apt to imagine that the 
great ceiiti'e of speculation is the Stock Exchange. 
J.)oubtlese it is tlie Greatest centre ; but tliei-e are 
other arenas in wliich speculation at times is 
greater than that in stocks. Of couree it is erro¬ 
neous to attempt to measure the extent of specula¬ 
tion* ill public securities by the amount of the 
turn-over in the Stock Exchange Clearing-house, 
bocaqse a very large proportion of the transactions 
there recorded are lond-fidc oxcliangesr-that is, 
sales and purchases—of investments. But the 
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Stock Exchange neverthelese remains in tliis 
country the most striking example of a place 
where a man may buy what he does not want, and 
sell what he has not got,, on the chance of some¬ 
thing turning up in his favour. • , 

There are other departments of traffic ii)| this 
country w'here men cto the same thing, Ini't in 
which, nevertheless, some tangible evidence of 
the article dealt in is called for. There are, for 
instance, in the pig-iron and petroleum markets a 
great many turnings-over or ‘ warrants ’ before 
settling-day arrives ; but nt last the ‘ warrants" 
must be produced by somebody, and taken by 
somebody else—the intermediaries merely tidiing 
or paying the difiVironce-s on their re.spective 
operations. This is because in these trades the 
speculation is chiefly in that whi(di is actually 
existing in public, stores, for which the store¬ 
keepers grant receipts or warrants. These ilocn- 
ments are, in ordinary circumstances, as readily 
convertible into cn.sh jis bank-iifites, although at, a 
discount, and are used us securities in obtaining 
money on loan. 

In petroleum, as also in cotton and some other 
commoditie.s, the speculation is often in ‘foi'ward’ 
rather than in ‘prompt’ deliverie.s, or, to use the 
trade terms, ‘Futures’ and ‘Spot.’ 

But to illustrate tlu^ operation of ‘ Future ’ and 
‘Spot’dealings in spoculative circles, we need to 
take wheat. Tlii? is, next to stocks and shares, 
probably the object of the largest, amount of 
speculation in the IJuibai States ; and we arc not 
sure that the. operations in the wheat ‘])it.s’ arc 
not sometimes larger than those in Wall Strifct 
in resjieet of the total amount of money involved. 
The whole annual crop of wheat in the United 
States averages over tour hundred millions of 
bushels ; hut when speculation is brisk, more than 
that <iuantity will he bought and sold in a single 
market in one. week. 

There are three, gre.at markets for wheal in the 
United iStale.s—New York, Uhicago, and Duluth 
(Minnesota). Tl>e last named is the youngest of 
the three, hut is growing so rapidly in importance, 
that it is said to do as much business now as 
Chicago. In each of these place.s there is a Corn 
Exchange, managed liy a ‘Board of Trade,’ and in 
each is a ‘ j)it,’ or am]diitheatrc, in wliicli specu¬ 
lators gather for their peculiar operations. It a 
man wants to buy ‘Spot,’ wheat—tlmt is to say, 
whc(jt for immediate delivery for shipment, or 
for other pui-poses of legitimate traile—he goes to 
the Exchange, where the stands of the dealers are 
arranged in much the same way as in our own 
corn-markets. There he ‘ makes his dual;’ and 
on obtaining an order on the ‘elevator’ for the 
quantity ho requires, must he prepared to hanil 
over cash in return. It is a maxim in America 
that‘Corn is cash;’ and this maxim is supposed 
to be adhered to Ixyth in ordinary and in specula¬ 
tive dealing. Again, a man who has grain stored 
in the ‘ elevator,’ merely takes his store-receipt or 
warrant to a dealer or broker, and obtains for it 
cash on the basis of the ‘ Spot ’ price of the day. 
He may, of course, give a limit to his broker below 
which he is not to sell; and if so, must wait until 
the‘Spot’prifie reaches his figure. • 

An elevator, it must be explained, is a public 
warehouse in which is ' stored all the grain 
as it comes in from the country. All wheat in 
America is ‘graded’—that is, classified according 
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to miality, such as No.s. 1, 2, and 3, Spring 
or Winter, in Chicago ; or Nos. 1* or 2, llard 
Spring, or llard Northern, in Duluth. There ! 
are many ditl'ercnt grades ; but for purpo.scs of 
speculation, ‘No. 2 Spring’ is used chiefly in 
Chicago, ‘No. 1 Hard Spring’ in Duluth, and 
‘No. 2 Spring or Winter,’ in seller’s option, in 
New York. 

Y'hen a furnior or de.aler sends grain to an 
elevator, it is imspected by dulj* appointed ollici.ils, 
dealaied of such and .such a grade, and aaeceipt is 
granted for tlie iseertained quantity of the declared 
grud(!. The wheat is then stored, not by itself, 
hut in a mass with thousund.s of other eon.sign- 
ments, all duly graded, ^ that a man pever gets 
his own wheat out again, lie I’rfen'Ty gets the 
same (piantity ns he ilulivered of the partieqlm; 
graile. • 

Such a sy.stem of grading is not pos-sihle in any 
other country in the world but America—imles.s, 
jierhaps, to a certain extent in Hnssia—for this 
I’eason ; in America there are vast tracts of land 
,all producing the same ijiuility of grain. Tliere 
is the ‘Spring Wlieat belt,’ and the ‘.Winter 
Wheat belt,’ and so on, phrases which indicate 
certain areas* of country idl ])ro<luring the same 
quality. Now in this country, from (djmatic 
iliH'e.rences and varying mixtures of soil, there may 
not he two farms in one parish yielding exactly 
till! same quality of grain ; nay, on a .single farm, 
each fiehl may hi; ditlerent. A Scotch or an 
Englisli fainier simply could not understand the 
proce.ss by which wlieat is graded in America, 
iiecau.se it is so eiitiiely contrary to his own 
exjieriencc. But it is this peculiarity of American 
grain-growing that has enabled the business to he 
redueeil to such .1 perfect system. ‘No. 1 Spring 
Wheat,’ or any other ollieial designation, repro- 
seiiU a fixed definite .lunlity, wliieli every one in 
the trade imdersta i Therefore, people buy 
and sell not by sample, hut by grades ; and all 
that a buyer has to do is to see that the seller 
gives him cn order oj? the elevator for the par¬ 
ticular grade he has bought. 

It is this perfect system of inSpection and classi¬ 
fication that has really created the enormous 
speculative busi^icss in American wheat. There 
could not he^liis speculation williout otticial 
recognised stamlard.s ; and such standard.s, as we 
have said, are attainable in America The 
grading, it must he explained, depends on tlip 
district. ‘Chicago Wheat,’ of whatever niiniher, 
means the. wheat grown in the Aeighhonrliood 
of Chicago. ‘Duluth’ or ‘Noi'tliern’ wheat 
means the wheat grown north of a certain 
line ; end so on. But we do not need to go into 
all the iiitricfteies of grades, so long ns the 
reader thoroughly grasps the principle of grad¬ 
ing upon which all speculation is bused. 

As a matter of fact, only a small minority of 
those who frequent*tlic ‘pits’ in Chicago and 
New York know anything whatever about actual 
quality. They have all the grades in their 
market relations nt their finger-ends; but if put 
tef the test, many of them would hardly be able 
to distinguish a .itmple of wheat from one of 
barley. They do not really trade in the graifr; 
they .neither want it nor have it to give; all 
they do is to huy.or sell certain market chances 
based upon possiWe contingencies or Tirohable 
eventualities. 
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Wheat speculation is confined to ‘Futures’ or, 
to use the Anjerican term, ‘ Options arid to sim¬ 
plify our explanations we will suppose Chicago 
to be the scene of operations. There are /itlier 
‘pits’ in Chicago besides the wheat-pit, where 
analogous spccuhitions are curried on ; but wheat 
is probably the biggest medium for gambling. 
The form is in'‘Futures’ or ‘Options,’ and the 
nominal material ‘ No. 2 Spring Chicago.’ 

Let us assume, for the moment, that you want 
to hare-# speculation in Cliicago wheat. Vou 
take up an official list—all pric<w for the day 
are finally ‘called’ at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon by the ‘ Board of Trade,’ and marked on the 
call-bo.ird, as the authoritative and inevitable 
bases of se't'tle'HiwnI 5—and you there find (jiiota- 
t.ions such as these, which we take from an actual 
list'.in November 1888, prefixing first a market 
report: 

‘ Wheat commenced weak at a fall of Jc., but 
afterwards rallied smartly, and developed decided 
strength 'on vigorous operations for n reaction, 
end “bears” buying to cover. Values [prices?]: 
thereupon considerably improved, and after a ] 
heavy business, the close is firm at an advance 
of Jc. to Jc. Sales 10,800,OCX) bushels. Nothing 
doing in “ Spot.” ’ 

Then follow the ollicial closing quotations for 
ti « day—the- lo figures being cents ]ier Vmshel of 
60 lbs.: 


105? 

Fcljru,iry. 

. 1091 

105; 

March. 

.noj 

107t 

Mity. 

.ll:i{ 


Perhaps you are struck ivith the remarkable 
disparity between Noveniber-December and May 
prices, and you think that the latter are in tlie 
circumstances too high. In that case, you may 
go to a broker and say : ‘ Sell for me in tlie 
morning 5000 bushels ’ (which is a moderate ‘ deal ’) 
‘of May wheat at 113J,’ or any other figure you 
like to place as a limit. In the morning the 
broker goes to ‘the pit’ and calls out: ‘I sell 6 
May 13J ;’ and another broKer holds up his hand 
and says : * I buyt’ Each notes the transaction 
on his card, and sends it in to the managing 
Board. Your broker then sends you intimation 
of what he has done, and the twrgain is com¬ 
pleted. If you do this in Novenroer, you have 
five intervening months in which to ,take the 
chance of the market. During these months, 
‘May. wheat’ may never come near the price at 
which you sold ; if not, you have still all May, 
upon any one day in which month you may buy 
to cover yourself and teifdcr to your buyer. But 
you will not do anything of the sort in reality ; 
for you will simply on some suitable day arrange 
to close the transaction at the official closing 
Quotation for ‘May wheat’ and pocket or pay the 
difference. You will never sec any wheat, and 
you will not pay a cent for real wheat, but merely 
pay or receive the difference bet ^^cn the price at 
which you sold an imaginary ai ticle and at which 
you art supposed to buy another imaginary article. 

This is a simple operation in ‘ Futures ’ #r i 
‘ Options; ’ but other dealings, are more compli-' 
catM. Suppose, for instanoe, you think that 
‘December’wheat seems!quoted too cheap in com¬ 
parison with ‘ January,’ and that the former ought 
to rise tt, something like the level of the latter. 
Skm give* an oi-den in November, to buy, say, 5000 


bushels ‘ December wheat ’ at quoted rate. But if 
on the very first day 'of that month the seller 
chooses to tender what you have bought, you must 
either pay him cash for the quantity of wheat, and 
receiite an elevator receipt for it—thus turning 
yourispeculation in ‘Futures’ to one in ‘Spot’— 
or else pay him the difference between your 
•purchase price and the official price at three 
o’clock. If you have not done one of these two 
things by three o’clock, you are treated as a 
defaulter. It is noteworthy that while a seller 
is not supposed to compel a buyer to take the 
actual goods, a buyer can always demand the 
goods rather than the difi'ercnce. In practice, 
however, dealer's in ‘the nit’ neither want to 
give nor to take the actual wheat, and, in fact, 
there is not available wheat in existence some¬ 
times to represent the transactions of a single 
day. 

To return to your ‘ December ’ operation, how¬ 
ever. If your calculations are upset in the manner 
suggested, yon pay your difference and buy another 
lot, and so on as long as yon choose, or as your 
purse can hold out, until the turn comes in your 
favour. For dealings in ‘Futures,’ it will thus be 
.seen that the further you can operate ahead the 
more scope you have to ‘ make a spoon or spoil a 
horn.’ Of course, the actual price ol wdieat in May, 
when the month arrives, may be very different 
from the price at which ‘ Futures ’ for that month 
are dealt in to-day. Again, a man of capital who 
sells ‘Futures’ at long prices may, rather than 
stand the racket of the market, buy ‘ Spot ’ to an 
equivalent extent, lock up the warrants in his 
safe, and keep them until he can tender them in 
implement of his sales. His costs in this case are 
the interest on his money and the elevator charges 
for storing. 

It sometimes happens that the price of ‘Futures’ 
is lower in New York than it is in Chicago, 
although to bring to the former place means some¬ 
thing Tike a thousand miles of railway carriage. 
This condition is, of course, abnormal and purely 
due to the momentary course of speculation. On 
the date of the quotations given above. New York 
was from | to 1 cent cheaper than Chicago; 
while west of Chicago, in the smaller towns, the 
price was as much dearer. This meant that the 
farmers were ‘ strong,’ and were speculating for a 
further advance. It is when these differences in 
the markets occur that ‘straddling’ begins. A 
‘straddler’ is a man who buys in one market and 
sells in another. Thus, if tlie price, of New York 
‘Januaries’ is lower than in Chicago, he buys in 
the one place and sells in the other at the same 
moment. lie cannot, of course, deliver New York 
wheat to his Chicago buyer; but he continues to 
manipulate his transactions in both ‘pits’ until 
he can work out a project—or the reverse; for 
‘ straddlers ’ often come to grief, as a very big 
specimen of the tribe did just before these lines 
were penned. 

There is another kind of dealing in ‘Futures’ 
—that by the Western farmers. A farmer lias 
his crop ready for market, any, in the month of 
December ; biit he sees then that December wheat 
is qifcted in Chicago only 105 or 106 cents, while 
‘May’ is quoted 113 or 114. So, instead of 
sending forward his wheat, he puts it in his 
barns, and sends an order to u broker to sell 
,for him so much such a grade for ‘May’ at 
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113i, or whatever Iitni4 he chooses to place. 
When this is done, he really has obtained seven 
or eight cents per bushel more for his crop than 
if he sold it at once ; but he will not get the 
jiioncy till May, when he sends forwaiA tl^; 
wheat to the elevator and tenders delivery. It 
does not matter if the original buyer does not 
want it, and cannot pay for it; somebody else' 
will buy the ‘Spot’ wheat, and the first buyer 
will pay the farmer the difference. 

This mode of doing business is attended with 
this objection, that it offers too much temptation 
to the farmer to speculate. lie may sell his 
‘ Future.s,’ and still send forward his wheat to be 
converted into cash as ‘ Spot.’ In this case he 
ha-s no cover foi his ‘Future’ sale, and stands 
just in the position of an outside specuhitoi’, while 
the money in hand may lead him into many ex¬ 
travagances. It is said that many of the Western 
fanners are extensive speculators in this way. 

A curious case of sellers of ‘Futures’ or 
‘Options’ being ‘centered’* occurred in Cliicngo 
recently, and as one e.Kample is worth pages of 
exjdanation, we will give the etory. 

Mr H- was long known its the ‘Champion 

Scalper and Speculator’ in the ‘ Board of Trade ;’ 
but outside Chicago his fame had not spread until 
he successfully ‘ran’ the ‘closest and best man¬ 
aged corner’ ever maile in the United States. 
Ttiis gentleman had by ‘scalping’—that is, mani¬ 
pulating the market for .small ])rolits—amus.sed a 
large amount of ready cash, always by‘operating 
against the crowd,’ on the thcoi-y that ‘the crow<l’ 

is always wrong. But in September, Mr II-, 

guided by some knowledge or instinct, took a 
novel course for him. He quietly bought all the 
wheat that was offered for that month, and ran 
the price of ‘Septembers’ to a premium above 
the succeeding months. ‘ The crowd,’ tempted by 
this premium, kept on selling ‘Septembers’ freely, 
in the belief that by ‘selling down’ they would 
frighten him out and force him ‘to part.’ But 

‘old H-’ went on buying all they offered until 

he had almost every dealer in the ‘pit’ on his 
books. 'Then one fine day near the end of the 
month he called in some of the sanguine seller's 
to his sanctum and showed that not only did he 
hold 7,000,000 bushels of ‘September,’ but that 
he had acquired the entire stock of ‘No. 2’ in 
Chicago—‘ Spot; ’ while the wheat that was 
consirig forward was not of that grade, arrd would 
not be accepted in fulfilment of September sales. 

'This was his ‘corner,’ and very snug it was, 
although the speculators laughed at his offer to 
let them off at ten or fifteen cents difference. 
There was still a week to run—plenty of time to 
get wheat forward from the West, and otherwise 
to work the market. Express trains were put on 
to bring wheat from St Louis and other places, 
and bold speculators went on selling in the confi¬ 
dence of a finid crash. II-bought it all ; and 

then the New York ‘straddlers’ came in, tempted 
by the premium over their market, and sold more 

still.. ’To stimulate them a little, Mr H-let 

the price fall away a cent or two, so as to give 
the impression that he had reached the end of 
his tether. But he bought back his own* stuff' 
througli other brokers, and everything that was 


• For explanation of ‘ Corners ’ see C/iamba'a’a Journat, 
No. 19, vol 1, Fifth ^ries. , 


offered, until—to make (i long story short—on the 
lust day of September he had the whole ‘crowd’ 
on their knees; and men who had scornfully 
rejected his former easjr terms, had to pay him 
in the end something like a dollar per bushel of 

‘difference.’ It is said that Mr 11- cleared 

over two millions of dollars by this ‘ corner.’ At 
anyrate, the incident illustrates tile dangers which 
attend those wl»o sell ‘ Options.’ 

On the other hand, speculabys who have bought 
‘Options’ to a large amount in order,to make 
similar ‘corneil?,’ have been more often caught 
themselves, by either being unable to control the 
‘Spot’ wheat, or by miscalculating the supplies 
to come forward, or through some oth^r error or 
weaknes.s. In short, the majoritjl’tif speculations 
in wheal, as in everything el.se, turn ouf failures.; 
and we remember dnee hearing it said by oiie’..who 
knows the place well, that in Chicago you cannot 
throw jfour boot out of a window without hitting 
a ‘busted millionaire !’ 

Of course, this kind of speculative bu8ine.s3 is 
highly demoralising, and economically as well as 
ethically wrong. But whether the speculations of 
New York, Oliicago, an<l Duluth really affect the 
price of wlieSt to the consumer in the long run, is 
very doubtful. At times they run up the price 
artificially ; but there is always a corresponding 
relapse. ‘ Corners’ cun never be maintained for 
long, and when they are swept out, it is generally 
at a heavy sacrifice. 

All the speculation of this kind in wheat, how¬ 
ever, is not confined to residents in Nev# York, 
Chicago, and Duluth. A great many Gei'inans 
and F'rench join in it by cable, as do also many 
Britons. Indeed, there are feeble copies in this 
country of the Chicago .system. Liverpool has now 
a ‘ Futures ’ wheat market in which the standard 
for sjieculation is ‘ Californian No. 1 'White 
Wheal,’ T'he trans.i : ons in this are very large, 
but nothing like those of the American ‘pits.’ 
London has also formed a ‘Futures’ market, and 
has fixed a standard cjlled ‘London Wheat,’ a term 
which is defined to mean ‘Bed Winter,’ ‘White 
Californian No. 1,’ or ‘Oregon !lmber No. 1’ (with 
the option of two or three other qualities at fixed 
differences), l^it the standard is too nondescript; 
and speculuto^will not go in freely to buy when 
they are not Hire that they can sell in the open 
market *hat which they may be compelled to take 
in the ‘Futures’ mai'ket. Both Liverpool and 
London, in short, lack the perfect system of in¬ 
spection and grading which is the Very- foundation 
and support of wheat sueculation in America. 


CUJIIOUS WAGERS. 

It has been lemarked that ‘ a collection of foolish 
wagers would make a voluminous work ; ’ and so 
odd are some of these ‘fools| ai^uments,^ as 
Butler pithily ternn them in his Hiidibrat, that 
a selection of some of the most curious may prove 
not uninteresting. 

During the last century, when, particularly in 
dub-life, the least difference of opinion frequently 
ended in a bet, many remarkaule and eccentric 
wagers were madqi From Mrs Crockenthofpe, 
the Female Taller of f709, we learn that the 
fashionable youi^ men of her day were quite as 
much at a loss how to kill time ns •are their 
modern compeers.' Bidigulou* wagers,'generally 
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governed by whim and extreme tolly, were fre¬ 
quent. Shff tells us: ‘Eour worthy senators 
lately threw their hats into a river, laid a crown 
whose hat should swim first to the mill, and 
ran hallooing after them ; and he that won the 
prize was in a greater rapture than if he hud 
carried the most dangerou.s point in parlia¬ 
ment.’ 

One Sunday in June ITfi.'i, » wager of one 
thousand guineas vfim decided between two noble¬ 
men, on* of whom had constructed a maclrlne 
which w'us to propel a boat at the'iate of twenty- 
five miles an hour. A canal .was prepared 
near the banks of the Thames for that purpose ; 
but, by spine fatality, the tackle breaking, the 
wager was fo-stT*' 

. ^pn of note, however, not content flith repre- 
sent{itCve.s, have been known to wager upon their 
own individual prowess in the water. It is 
recorded of Sir .lohn I’akington, called ‘Trusty 
Pukingtou ’ (Queen Klizabetli called him ‘ her 
Temperance’), that ‘he entered into articles to 
swim against tliree noble courtiers for tliree thou¬ 
sand pounds, from the bridge at IVestminster to 
the bridge at (Ireenwich ; but the queen, bv 
her special command, prevented tile putting it 
into eifv-cutiou.’ 

In 1729, II poiillerer of Leadenhall Market 
betted fifty pounds be would walk two hundred 
and two times rt- .nd the area of Upper Moor- 
fields in twenty-.seven hours ; and accordingly 
proceeded at the rate of live miles an hour 
on thewamueing pursuit, ‘to the infinile improve¬ 
ment of his lmsine.ss, and great eJilicution of 
hundreds of spectators.’ 

To char.acterise the follies of the day, it will be 
necessary to add to the account of the walking 
man another of a hopiiing man who engaged, 
in December 1731, to hop five hundred yards 
' in fifty hops in St Jame.s’s Park. lie performed 
tlie feat in forty-six. 

In February 1770, a bet was laid by a noble 
earl, that be should find a^^inan who would ride 
to Edinbuigb and^ back again to London in less 
time than another noble earl should make a 
million dots in the mo.st expeditious manner’ that 
ho could contrive. <• 

In September 1789, a tlolon^ Itoss set out 
from London for York, on a wager with a Mr 
Pigot of eight hundred guineas that hw reached 
hjs destination in forty-eight hours on the same 
horse; He performed tlio journey three hours 
within the ti.ni. 

On the 17th of May 1^17, a respectable farmer 
of Kirton-Lindsey, for a wager of a few pounds, 
undertook to ride a pony up two pair of .stairs 
into a chamber of the George Bin, and down 
again ; which feat he actually performed before 
a numerous company, whose astouhshment was 
heig'htcned by the rider being upwards of eleven- 
stone weight, and his, horSi lab? than thirty 
stones.' Tliey were weighed alter the feat, to 
decide another wager. 

Southey makes mention in his Commonplace 
Book of a Norfolk gentleman-farmer, who roije 
his own boar for a wager frem his own house 
to'‘the next town, fou^ an(b a quarter miles i 
distant, twenty guineas the wager, the time 
allowed being an hour. ‘PorcoJ, performed it in 
fif^ minfites. * 

In’tiie'A nn«oZ Siegistfr for 1788 we find the fol-' 

a f 


lowing : ‘ A young Irjsh gentleman, for a very 
considerable wager, set out on Monday, September 
22, to walk to Ouustantinople and back again in 
one year. It is said that the young gentleman 
has fweiity thousand pounds depending on the 
perfcfpinance of the exploit.’ 

It was during the same yeai' that ‘Jerusalem’ 
I Wlialley made the journey which earned him 
his name. Being asked on one occasion wlieie 
lie was going, he answered in jest, to Jerusalem. 
Tile company present offered to wager any sum 
that lie did not go there; and ho took bets 
to the amount of between fifteen and twenty 
thousand pounds. The journey was to be per¬ 
formed on foot, except so fai’ as it wa.s neces¬ 
sary to cross the sea; and the exploit was to 
be finished by playing ball against the walls of 
that celebrated city. In the Annual Uegieter for 
1789 it is stated that ‘ Mr Wbnlley arrived about 
June, in Dublin, from his journey to the Holy 
Laud, considerably within the limited time of 
I twelve montlis.’ 

ir The above ' W'agers, however whimsical, were 
1 not without a preceileiiL Some years before, 
j a baronet of some fortune in the north of England 
! (Sir (}. Liddcl) laid a cousiilerable wager that 
he would go to Lapland, bring home two females 
of that country and two reindeer in a given 
time. He performed the journey, and ell'ected 
his purpose in every lesjiect. The Lapland 
women remained in this country for about twelve 
months ; but having a wish to go hack to their 
own countiy, the baronet furnished them with 
menus and money. 

One of the Corhets of Sundonie Castle, near 
Shrewsbury, made a bet that his leg was the 
haudsoniest in the county or kingdom, and staked 
on his piU't his inagnificenl estate.s. He won. 
Tliere is a pictui-e in Simdorne Castle I'cpresenting 
the measuring of sundry legs. 

Popular tradition has long associated the as¬ 
sumption of the Ulster badge - the bloody hand— 
by the Holte family of Aston, with a barbarous 
murder commitled by Sir Thomas Holte opon 
his cook, whom lie killed witli a cleaver. 'This 
was about the conimencement of tlie seven¬ 
teenth century. It need not be said that the 
as.suniption of the badge has no connection what¬ 
ever with this circumstance, which may or may 
not liavo occurred. ‘The most probable tradi¬ 
tion,’ says Mr Davidson, the historian of« the 
family, ‘of the cause of the commission of the 
crime, is that .Sir Thomas, when riding from 
hunting, 'n the course of conversation laid a 
wager to some amount as to tlie punctuality 
of his cook, who, most uufortujiately, for once 
was behind time. Enraged at the jeei's of his 
companions, he hastened into the kitchen, and 
seizing the first article at hand, avenged him¬ 
self on the doiuestii^’ 

In 1771, a strange trial took place before Lord 
Mansfield in the court of King's Bench, with 
the object of recovering the sum of five hundred 
guineas, laid by the Duke of Queensberry (then 
Lord March) with a Mr Pigot, whether Sir 
William Codrington or old Mr Pigot should 
die firsL It had singularly happened that Mr 
Pigot died suddenly the same morning of the 
gout in his head, but befoi'e either of the parties 
could by any TOssibility have been made ac- 
‘ quainted with the faoL By the counsel for the 
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defendant it wus urged that (as in the ease of 
a horse dying before the ‘day on which it was 
to run) the wager was invalid and annulled. 
Lord Mansfield, however, was of a dilferent 
opinion ; and after a brief charge froiii that great, 
lawyer, the jury brought in a verdict for .‘the 
plaintiff of five hundred guineas, and sentenced 
the defendant to pay the costs of the suit. 

At the York assizes in March 1812, a trial 
came on in which the Rev. B. Gilbert Avas plain¬ 
tiff, and Sir Murk Sykes, Baronet, defendant. 
It appearetl that the Baronet, at his own table 
’ during a dinner party, in the course of a con¬ 
versation respecting the hazard to which the 
life of Bonaparte wus expoao<l, had offered, upon 
the receipt of one hundred guinea.s, to pay one 
guinea a <lay as long as he (Bonaparte) should 
lemain alive. Mr Gilbert suddenly took up the 
offer; but finding that the seiase of the, com¬ 
pany was against making a .serious matter of 
a bet proposed at a moment of conviviality, 
he said: ‘If you will submit, .Sir .Mark, to 

a.sk it iiB a favour, you may be off.’ This the 

Baronet refused to do. The hundred guineas wei e 
sent by Mr Gilbert, of which Sir Mark acknow¬ 
ledged the receipt, and he had continued paying 
the guinea a day for nearly throe years. At 
length he declined further payment, an<l this 

action was for recovery of the sum still due 

upon the contract. 

The Karl of March above mentioned, on laying 
a bet thiit he Would cause a mes.sago to be de- 
.spatched a certain di.stiince fpiicker than any hojse 
could convey it, won his wager by enclosing the 
mes.sage in a cricket ball, which was throAvn 
from hand to hand by nduys of ]>rofes.sionul 
cricketers. As Duke of t)ueen.sberry, he butted 
one thousand guineas that lie would produce a 
man who Avouhl eat more at a meal than any 
one Avhom .Sir .loliu Lade could find. The Duke 
was informed of his success—not being present at 
the achievement—by the following bulletin from 
the field of battle ; ‘ My Lord, I have not time 
to state p.articul,'ir.s, but merely to acquaint your 
Grace that your man beat his antagonist by 
an apple pie.’ 

At White’s Coffee-house, where, during the last 
century, gaming Avas carried on to heaA'y amounts, 
a book was ahvays laid upon the table for 
t'nteriug wagers, and in these betting-books, some 
of Avljich still exist, may be found beta on all con¬ 
ceivable subjects : on marriages, births, deaths ; 
on the duration of a ministry, on the chance 
, of an election, on a rascal’s risk of the halter, 
or the shock of an earthquake. Bets Avere made 
that Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Avould out- 
liv'o the old Duchess of Clevelaml ; that Sir 
William Burdett, a member of the club, .and 
‘a man of infamous character,’ would be the 
first Baronet to he hanged ; and Lord Mount- 
ford laid a Avager of twenty guineiu with Sir 
John Bland, that Beau Nash outlived Colley 
Cibber. Lord Mountford and Sir John Bland 
both blcAv their brains out in IV.f.'i; Cibber died 
two years later ; and Nash survived till 1761. 

Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1750, says: ‘They have put into \he 
papers a good story made at White’s. A man 
dropped down dead at the door, and was carried 
in. The club immediately made bets whether 
he was dead or not^ and wjien they Were going 


to bleed him, the wagerers for his death inter¬ 
posed, and said it would atlect the* fairness of 
the beh’ 

Certain it is that during this period no sub¬ 
ject appears to have been too seriou.s for a bet; 
and that nothing Avas considered too trivial a 
medium, the following lines, founded on fact, 
beai‘ Avitness : * 

The Bucks had dfned, and deep in council sat; 

Their AA’ine yraa brilliant, but theirswit arew flat, 
starts his lordship—to the window flies, • 

And lo ! ‘ A race*! a race ! ’ in rapture cries. 

‘■Where'/’ quotji Sir John.—‘Why, see two drops of 
ruin , 

Start from the sninniit of the crystal pane : 

A tliousand pounds which drop, with qjpihlsst force, 

Performs its current down the slipp’ry course.' 

'The bets were made : in dire susjMJUse they wait 

For victory, |a!iident on tlio nod of Fate. 

Now down the .s,a.sli, unconscious of tht. prize, 

'J'he bubbles roll, like pearls from Chloe's eyes. 

But, ah I the glitt’rina joys of life are short; 

How oft two jostling 8toed.s have spoiled the sport! 

So, thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

» Til' approaching drops into one l.ubblu draws. 

^ JCacb cursed his fate that thus their project crossed: 

How liard their lot, who neither won nor lost! 


AN OLD CHAPTER RARELY READ. 

‘Who is the fir.“t king mentioned in the Bible?’ 
is a question ITmjuciitly asked by some ingenuous 
youth ‘seeking occasion’ against his elders. Of 
course the elderly persons so entrapped think of 
eveiy one but Jame.s I. of Kiiglaml. They are 
indeed pietty sure to betray a lamentable ignor¬ 
ance of a ('hupter which for tAvo hundred and 
.seveiily-eight years has been printed at the begin¬ 
ning of everybody’.^ English Bible—namely, the 
solemn dedication of the authorised version of the 
.‘‘leriptures to the ‘most dread soA'ereign’ who had 
set the truiis'iutors tr ork. But nobody ever 
looks at it nowadays, Avhich is a pity, as it well 
repays the trouble of perusal. 

Tile first tliougbt of ajiy casual reader of this old 
and, in a sen.se, forgotten ehaptei;, Avritten in Kill, 
Avouhl be a feeling of surprise that such a delight¬ 
ful bit of ‘the antique’should be in everybody’s 
hands and yet alnjMl entirely unknown. It comes 
from a period naii^o a cry remote from our own ; 
but its eontents read like a story from the depths 
of the misldle ages. Events have moved so fast, 
and the Avhole character of English society has, 
been so completely changed, that we hold -our 
breath in amazement at the cringinj* subservience 
.and fulsome adulation oLthis address. It seems 
scarcely credible that Avitnin three hundred years 
of our own day sncli a sjjirit and posture should 
have been found in sturdy Englishmen, still le8,s 
in the ripest scholars of the time. But so it 
was; and though the compliments were pro¬ 
bably intended to be taken cum grano mlis, their 
laboured affectation of»sincerity manifests a temper 
entirely alien to the spirit of independence we 
like to ascribe to our ances'«ors. 

But this dedication is worthy of attention for 
otlfcr reasons. It is said to have been written by 
the. Bishop of Gloucester, and is distin^ished 
great picturesquenesaf of st^yle and much elegance 
and force of language. It begins with a graphic 
sketch of the Reforfied Church of England as ‘ our 
Sion,’ encompassed by evil-wishers Avhose Expecta¬ 
tion it was that ‘ thick and palpable clouds of dtok-* 
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ness ’ would overshadow it, ut the critical luoment 
which thewlescribe os‘the setting of that bright 
Occidental Star, Queen Elizabeth.’ ‘ Occidental 
Star’ is good ! It sounds well, and it gives ‘the 
wise men’ of the West a luminary of tlieir own 
to follow. But n star after all is not the brightest 
object in the firmament, however beautiful it may^ 
be in evening's twilight And our good trans¬ 
lators hit a weaknes.s of ‘ the «Most High and 
Mighty Prince’ wjieu they reserved a bolder figure 
for himself, and hailed ‘the appearance of his 
majesty as of the Sait in his streifgth’! The king 
could not complain of the inevitable compliment 
to good Queen. Bess, whom the people had taken 
to their ..hearts ; but it may be doubted whether 
he held her ilftogether in ‘happy memory.’ Time 
had doubtless brought round it) reyenge ; but he 
coulfl scarcely have forgiven or forgotten the 
trageily at Fothering.ay. Cleverly, therefore, is the 
flatteiy turned which overpowei's the radiance of 
the ‘Occidental Star’ with the rising glory of the 
‘Suit in his strength.’ 

And there was something in it. For most cen 
tainly. the accession of James raised legitimate 
hopes of a long period of stable jirosperity to the 
laud and throne. Had that uionafeh been less of 
a Solomon in his own esteem, and endowed with 
con.mon-sense instead of learning, it is probable 
that the whole course of events would have been 
different, 'riie development of England’s liber¬ 
ties might have been accomplished without the 
violence of revolution, anil the king’s children’s 
children seoted on the throne securely. Hut for 
want of savoir-fairf, the sunshine of His Majesty’s 
early years was speedily overclouded : ‘ the sup¬ 
posed and surmised mists’ were dispelled only for 
a space ; thunder was in the uir, and presently a 
storm burst forth which wrecked both the altar 
and the throne. 

It is touching to read the allusion to His 
Majesty’s ‘ hopeful Seed,’ when we recollect their 
misfortunes. They were now only two boys 
and a girl. The eldest. Prince Henry, died the 
very ne.\t j'ear ijfter the issue of this version of 
the Scriptures ; the other boy became Charles 1.; 
and the girl, Elizabeth, afterwards wedded to 
a German prince, unfortunatecin war, speedily 
became a'widow, and in her sms a very Niobe 
of tear.*). It makes such a differAice which end of 
the telescope of time you look through ! Who 
.could have foreseen that errors of judgment and 
want of statecraft could so soon have ruined these 
sanguine ho)les of His Majesty’s scholars! They 
appeared to have reason on their side, for in their 
sovereign had they notj in place of a capricious 
woman, ‘ the confidence and resolution of a ilan 1 ’ 
Was he not a ‘sanctified Persfin,’ whose ‘very 
name is precious’ to his people'/ Vet how soon 
was their forecast of events overthrown 1 The 
ro^l bouse of Stuart is now practically' extinct. 

But W’e maj' easily forgiVc the scholars of King 
James fur building their hope«.. 9 n ‘ so learned and 
judicious a Prince.’ Relying on such a patron of 
their important task, they securely bid defiance to 
‘self-conceited brethren.’ It was the fashiotf in 
^hose days to ascribe a difftrence of opinion to 
'some moral defect; ipid tlfe criticisms of oppo¬ 
nents are discounted beforehand by our translators 
as ‘calarauiations and hard interpretations.’ They 
quite eipect to receive ‘the censures of ill-meaning 
’ and ducont|nt<hl persons, who ore sure to li!^ 


nothing which is not^ hammered on their anvil.’ 
But the translators a're not afraid, though they 
may be ‘traduced and maligned,’ being ‘supported 
within by the truth and innocency of a good con- 
, scitKice,’ and sustained ‘ without by the pow'erful 
protection of Your Majesty’s grace and favour.’ 
Nobody in these days would dream of giving 
either of these reasons in supporting the goodness 
of a tr.anslation ! They had, however, sounder 
reasons, which they are too modest to mention, 
for their self-confidence ; for their scholarship and 
mastery of their mother-tongue have made their ^ 
work ‘ the wonder of the world.’ This they hope 
and pray the king him.self may be, by reason of 
his being ‘enriched with singular and extraor¬ 
dinary graces.’ The result destroys any claim 
they may have had to prophecy, but hu.s estab¬ 
lished the excellence of their tran.slation. It has 
laid hold on the affections of Englishmen through 
the generations of three centuries : it has enriched 
and settled the language, ns Luther’s Bible did for 
German ; and with all its faults, it still holds its 
ground, and can give long odds to all the revised 
and re-revised versions of the jireaent day. The 
dedication itself is written in graceful and telling 
English ; and there is not a word in it which has 
become obsolete or even antiquated. It is a good 
syiccimen of the version itself, which is indeed ‘a 
well of Engli.sh undefiled.’ We may smile at its 
stilted ])anegyric of a I’rincu whom later histo¬ 
rians have described as ‘ a learned fool,’ and may 
wonder at the .spirit of bomlage in its expressions 
of loyalty. But still the.se .side-lights on a former 
age are full of interest and instruction, and the 
dedication may be profitably read as a felling 
chapter in the history of England, and a striking 
sketch of men and manners in that critical period 
of the Briti.sh nation. 


R E S U It G A M. 

Tbk Winter morn of eheeiless gray 
Biiwus slowly np the sky; 

And in tlie cold, bleak light of day, 

'fhe drifting snow-wreaths lie. 

And all green things are lost to siglit 
Beneath a weiglit of snow. 

And down into the cold, dark night 
The Winter day doth go. 

But ’mid the gloom of wintry skie.s, 

I see a vision fair 

Of fresli Spring morns that brightly rise 
With sweet and balmy air. 

Even thus, most gracious Lord, amid 
The gloom of death, we see 

Life everlasting, safely hid 
And garnered. Lord, in Thee. 

The dreary grave is but the field 
Where lies the hopeful grain, 

And what with many a tear we yield, 

Shall be our own again. 

J. C. Howpen. 
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CURIOUS COURT CUSTOMS IN AUSTRI A. 
The Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, is a faithful observer of ancient customs. 
His reign has witnessed many political changes ; 
but the etiquette of court, its ceremonials and 
pageants, have -scarcely undergone a change since 
he came to the throne forty years ago. Every 
Maundy-Thursday His Majesty publicly washes— 
or jiretenils to wash— the feet of twelve old men. 
On Easter Eve he walks in the J’rocession of the 
Holy Sepulchre. On Easter Sumlay he holds his 
Chapter of the Golden Fleece. On Corpus Christi 
Day he walks, wax taper in hand, through the 
principal streets of Vienna, accompanied by his 
entire court, his ministers, great ollicers of state, 
and knights of the imperial orders. Once a year 
he gives a ball, to which only the llojfiihvj or 
persons with sixteen quarterings of nobility are 
invitetl ; and once a year he places the state 
apartments of his palace at the disposal of a Com- 
inittoo of bankers, manufacturers, and merchants, 
who give nn Industrial Charity Ball, managed by 
themselves. For the rest, the arrangements of 
the imperial household ns regards the employment 
and pay of servants proceed on a system which 
must ^je three centuries old, and a system which is 
based largely on perquisites. An idea of it will 
be conveyed by the fact that nothing which is 
served at tlie imperial tables ever appears a second 
time; meat, confectionery, bonbons, fruit, flowers, 
wines, wax-candles, all become the perquisites of 
various butlers and footmen. 

The Maundy-Thursday function of the Fvm- 
waschuiuj (feet-washing) was instituted in the six¬ 
teenth century by Chai'lcs V., but much earlier 
in Hungary by King Stephen, and it was intended 
as a lesson in humility for the sovereign and his 
consort.^ On the appointed day, all the great 
dignitaries of the empire, with members of both 
houses of parliament, officers on court service, 
and members of the nobility in gala uniforms, 
assemble in the Throne Room of the Ilofburg 
shortly before ten in the morning. Tiers of seats 
hajre been erected •all round the room for the 


diplomatic body, the press, and guests admitted by 
ticket—^all the ladies invited being expected to 
appear in black w'ithout bonnets. Presently, a 
couple of folding-doors are thrown open, and 
through them enter, in single lile, twelve old men 
and twelve old women, each escorted by tito or 
three friends. They have been selected from the 
most aged among the poorest class in Vienna, ami 
they are all dressed in sixteenth-century cos¬ 
tumes : the men wearing black tunics with broad 
white collars, knickerbockers, and shoes ; and the 
women, black dresses, with close-fitting starched 
caps. 

These poor people take their seats nt two long 
tables set on ojipo-site sides of the room ; and 
punctually' nt ten the Emperor and Empress arrive, 
attended by the Arch b :x‘S and Archduchesses, a 
throng of court ofliciai.--, and the clergy of the 
metropolitan chapter, headed by the Archbishop 
of Vienna. A priest ascends to u lectern and 
intones a prayer; after which «the serving of a 
sumptuous meal to the nlmsfolk is at once pro¬ 
ceeded with. Foi^-aud-tweuty stalwart life-guards¬ 
men, in gold-imp^ scarlet coats and plumed hel¬ 
mets, march in,'carrying trays, on wliieh stand a 
tureen of‘soup and two plentiful dishes of fish. 
The trays are cleared at the men’s table by thq 
Emperor and eleven Archdukes or Princes j'aud 
at the women’s table by the Empres^ and as many 
Archduchesses or Princaases. This ceremony is 
repeated three times more; for a tray witli three 
entrees follows the first; then comes a tray with 
three sorts of roast and vegetables; and lastly, a 
tray with sweets and fruit. The almsfolk, how¬ 
ever, do not touch these dainties. The Emperor' 
and Empre-ss ask thefn if they desire to eat, and, 
on a negative sign being niaile, the tables are 
cleared in the same order as the serving—that is, 
th« life-gnardsmeu come in and go out four times 
with their trays, il^ter this they enter once more,, 
to remove the jug of wine, silver goblet, plate, 
knife, fork, spoon, and nKpkin which form each 
‘ cover.’ All thessi articles, along with the dishes 
of food, are carried to an anteroom aM there 
packed in large white boxes emlSloigiued wUE th^ 
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imperiul arms j and an hour later these boxes are 
delivered at the houses of the different ahnsnien 
and almswomen, and become their property. The 
wine-jngs are of a peculiar pattern, coloured green, 
with the imperial escutcheon highly gilt, ami the. 
date of the year on a white scroll. They, are 
much prized by collectors, as only twenty-four are 
made yearly,' and these can only be purchased 
from the actual recipients. ■ 

Once the meaji has been carried out, the tables 
are ramoved and the foot-washing begins. A 
number of pages kneel and pifll off each alms¬ 
man’s I'ight-leg stocking and shoe- The same 
olHce is performed for the women by maids of 
honoun _ Another prayer is then intoned ; and the 
Emperor anil Kmpre.ss, drawing off their gloves, 
km^el, and proceed r(!spuclively to pour over the 
fqot of each man and woman a little water out 
of a golden ewer. This ewer is handed by .a 
chamberlain, another idiamberlain holds a golden 
basin, nml a third a lawn towel. The towel serves 
for the drying of the feet, this being also done 
by the Emperor and Empress. When the functian 
is over, pages and maids of honour advance again 
to replace the shoes and stockings ; and tile last 
act of the ceremony consists in the bestowal of 
twenty-four purses, containing each fifty lloiins in 
goiil coins fresh minted. These purees .are bung 
round the necks of the recipients. Tlie whole 
service lasts ahont half aii hour, and is conducted 
with tlie most imiiressive order and gravity. Of 
late years it has been shmai of lialf its attractions 
because the Empress 1ms been debarred by ill 
healtli from pei-forming her own part in it; but 
in all except the actual foot-wasliing, twelve alms¬ 
women have been annually favoured us though 
Her Majesty were present 
The Easter Eve Holy Sepulclire Procession, 
which takes place within the courtyards of the 
palace, and the Easter Sunday Oliapter of tlie 
Golden Fleece, whicli is held in the private chapel 
of the Ilofburg, call for no particular dc.scription. 
The Golden Fleece is the ‘Garter’ of Austria- 
Hungary.* I’lio insignia are a gohlen sheepskin 
hung round the'neck witli a scarlet ribbon. But 
on Cliaptcr T)ay the knights wear tlieir velvet 
mantles and golden collars. ^7'lie ceremonial of 
the Ohaptcr consists only in iiaroll-call, a mass, 
and the iidmini.stratiou of the iioly communion 
to every knight; but as tlie Conit C'liwiiel is very 
small the spcitators are few. The Corpus Christi 
'Procession, on the otlier liaml, is witnessed by 
tens of tboiisaiids, and is a very gorgeous pageant 
indeed. Like all coremgnies in wliicli the Emperor 
takes part, it is held \* ry early in the morning, 
for Ills Majesty has no notion of spending the 
best hours of the day in bed. ' By six a.m. the 
principal streets jof Vienna over a circuit of about 
a mile are crow'Jed witli a multitude of sightseers, 
and every window is thronged. In front of every 
church wliich the proc^iort is to pass there stands 
an open air shrine or altar -*crcd with flowers. 
Punctually mt »ven o’clock a long line of gala 
court chariots, draivn by eight, six, or four horses, 
drives up to the west door of St .Stephen’s Gttthe- 
draL _ The Emperor is always dressed for these ^ 
Occasions in the uniform 6f an Austrian field-; 


marshal—white tiiiiii;, scarlet trousers, and cocked- 
lint with green plumes. The souare in front of 
the cathedral is kept clear by tne Austrian life- 


I * There is a Spanisli liranch K the order. All tho 
: inenibenf- both in jtnstria and IR|iain must be Botnun 
i* Catiiolicti. iso cxivcptiuu to thin riile Lj ever allowed. 


the cathedral is kept clear by the Austrian life- 
guards in scarlet and riding black horses, and by 
thfl Hungarian Guards on dapple grays. These 
.«phindid troops, which are always on duty within 
the palace, are very seldom seen on horseback 
eicejit on this one day of the year. The H ungarian 
Guards wear red hussar tunics embroidered with 
white lace, leopard skins over their shoulders, 
yellow boots, and gray bearskin busbies with 
plumes. , 

A service is solemnised in the cathedral, and 
then the procession streams forth. The Hungarian 
Guards ride firet with blaring silver trumpets; 
then come surpliceil choristers, swinging censers 
and chanting ; monks black, white, brown, and 
gray, also chanling and carrying banners; deputa¬ 
tions of the clergy from the various city churches 
with parochial banners ; tlie Knights of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order with long black gauntlets, breast¬ 
plates, and white mantles ; the Knigbls of Malta 
with white tiiuics and scarlet crosses ; and officers 
of every grade witli civil functionaries in uniform. 
After these, there are more choristers and monks, 
and then the Oardinal-Archbishop of A'ienna, 
walking under a canopy and holding the eucharist. 
Olose behind the canojiy walks the Emperor bare¬ 
headed, and holding a long liglited wax-taper of 
three jiounds wciglit. Ills Majestj' is followed 
; by a host of arclidiikes, ]irinces, generals, cabinet 
ministers, and kniglits of tlie imperial orders with 
their colliir.s—all bareheaded too, and most of tliem 
carrying tapcis. Tlie procession moves along a 
gangway of boards laid down in tlic streets and 
strewn with rushes; and ns it advances, the 
soldiers, who line the pavement on both sides, 
present arms ; the men in the crowd take off 
ttieir hats, and some of the women full on their 
knees. Meanwhile, loud pe.als are being rung 
from tlie eatliedral tower and all other church 
I steeples ; aud this ringing of bells blending with 
I the flourishes of trumpets, tlie canticles of the 
monks, and tho admiring niuruuir.s of the vast 
multitude, forms a very stirring harmony. The 
procession stops several times on its way, for at 
every one of tho open-air altars the Emperor 
pauses til offer up a prayer. Finally, the jiageant 
wends its way back to the cathedral, where a 
benediction is delivered from the liigb-altar; 
then all is over. From first'to last the Corpus 
Christi service and procession occupy about three 
hours. 

From such a religious ceremoni.Hl to a court,, 
hall, tho transition is abrupt } but the annual 
ball of the Uoffahu) deserves notice because of 
the extraordinarily minute and severe rules which 
regulate admission to it. The dispenser of these 
invitations is the Grandmaster of the imperial 
household, Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingfiirst; hut 
his discretion is strictly limited. Xoblomen and 
noblewotnen who can boast sixteen quarteririgs 
of nobility—wliieli means eight pairs of ancestors 
noble in the male and female lines—may claim 
invitations as a matter of right; but if any one 
aiftong a man’s eight direct forefathers has married 
'Out of the aristocracy, his escutcheon is ‘ barred 
*iuid even if his family boasted ever so many 
quarterings before tliis mt^salliance, thejr do not 
count. Last year, a rule was made ailmitfing the 
wives of cabinet ministers to the same privileges 
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as ladies of the diplomatic body, whose geneiilogies 
are of course not inijuil’ed into ; but this ^wns 
considered a great innovation, and it was strictly 
provided that the ministers’ wives should oi>ly 
have admission to the court balls while their 
husbands were in office. This year again anotlier 
innovation was made by the admission of Baron 
and Baroness Alfred de Rothschild to the ranks 
of the IToJjUhii]. No person of the Jewish religion 
had ever before been admitted to the court ball ; 
and purists in the matter of heraldry shook their 
heads over this concession, wondering where ‘the 
line would be drawn’ in the future. It is one of 
the peculiarities of the court ball that a particular 
kiml of soup is always served at supper. This 
soup is a coHsomiiie or strong broth served cold, 
and of which the stock has been boiled from 
fifteen dilfcrcnt kinds of meat, fowl, and game. 
The recipe of tins broth Jins been used in the 
imjierial kitchens for more than three centu¬ 
ries. 

Talking of the imperial kitelieiia brings one to 
the extravagant waste wliich is sulfered in the 
Emperor’s hoiiseliold. As already said, nothing 
except tlio linen, plate, china, and glass is ever 
served twice at the court tables; but the lull 
meaning of this cannot well be grasped by any¬ 
body who lias not seen the system at work. Some 
of the servants have as their peri(uiBites the bottles 
wliicli have come up to the dining-room but liave 
nut been uncorked ; others, the nncorkod bottles ; 
and others, again, the wine that jeniaiiis in the 
glasses. Tliendorc it is the interest of one set of 
servants to keep the glasses full; of anotluT set 
to draw as many corks as possible, while parting 
with as little wine us they can ; and of a third 
set to draw' corks sparingly. The result is that 
ofteu a great deal of unseemly whispering and 
nudging goes on at the sideboarilfj. As regards 
the food, too, tliere are dilferont orders of cluimuiits 
for perquisites : one mnu having a ve.sted interest 
in tlie joints, another in the pouJtiy, a third in 
the sweet dislies, and .so on. Tlien there are the 
men to whom the wax-caudles belong, and lliese 
naturally make a rush to blow out the candies 
the moment the last gue.st lias walked out of 
the room. Altogether, tliia system of perquisites 
causes the imperial banquets to be served iu 
double-quick time, so that the longest of tliem 
seldom la.sts beyond three-quarters of au hour. 
The Eiftperor’s dining hour is five o’clock ; but it 
is etiquette for the guests to arrive a clear half- 
hour beforehand. After dinner, coffee and cigars 
are served in a smoking-room; the Kmpei or 
lingers about a quarter of an hour, and the gue.sts 
separate soon after half-past six. 

But another curious re.siilt of the perquisite 
system is this—that the court servants make open 
traffic of the impiiiul leavings. Incredible as it 
may sound, there is a basouieiit corridor in the 
Palace whicli is like a basaar full of shops. Here 
not only the keejicrs of small liotels and restaurants, 
but the cooks of many ladies belonging to the 
second-class official woi ld, come to buy cold meats, 
pastry, sweetmeats, wines, and candles. There is 
one sort of Tokay which can only be bought 
from the court seryantf, as none is made except 
for the Emperor: it is to be presumed, however, 
that the uncorked bottles of champagne and other 
fine wines are generally sold by the dozen, and 
they* must form a wery substantial perquisite, j 


Why this nrisligal system has never bceiveformed, 
it would difficult to say, unless it be that the 
Emperor is too good-natured to disturb vested 
interests. Perhaps, too, no really economical 
tystejn of reform has ever been submitted to His 
Majesty. Formerly, the same W'uste went on in 
the households of the archdukes ; but the Arcli- 
duchess M.aria Tlnjreso, wife of Archduke Charle.s 
Louis, the Emperor’s biother, determined at length 
to puf a stop to it in her owif house, !\jid so 
entered into a cwitract with her chief cook for 
the sujiply of so, many meals a day at so miuh 
per head. It js to be feared, however, that the 
illu.strious luily had not acquired licr' own notions 
of housekeeping in a very frug.'J scltool ;^r tlie 
.sum allowed to the cook for the early breakhist 
of tea or cofl'ce, with rolls and butter and either 
two eggs, a coujile of sardines, or a slice of ham 
(but not all three), was fixed at two florins, or 
about four shillings a head 1 

• JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CnAi’TEU lit 

WittlAM found *tbK time bang on his hands in a 
very desolate fa.shion, though, in spite of grief 
and anxiety, he sliqit through bis nine hours 
in bed tiuit night witliout so much as a turn 
or a dream, liaving that blessed faculty as a 
result of youth and jicrfect health. But the 
nc.xt morning’s walk to sc.liool, and the evening 
walk home again, were lonely ami wretched 
enough, with no John to run with and loiter 
with and chatter with. Even the savages were 
gone, frightened out of the field by the damage 
they had done, and life in general became for 
William as dull as ditebvater. If the dullness 
had been all, ho could '.ave borne it better; 
but bis small world took occasion so to preach 
at him, and to show him into what danger he 
•had led a quiet and iuotfensive companion by 
his turbulent ways, and everybody so girded 
at him, arul so prophesied evil, tliat at times 
he was half beside himself with Ills fears for 
John, and tlmt w.yjebi)ig against injustice which 
children feel, thoagli they get so raiely credited 
with it by aown-up people. 

Wliat witli low fever and high fever, and 
delirium, and paroxysms of headache, poor Jojin 
hftd a bad time ol it. lint the yjorst of all 
was that he came out of his illness a changed 
creature, dazed and timidp and for a time he 
.seemed ‘too siiuple-iiiindod to be altogether him¬ 
self,’ as his futhai’ owned. That unlucky blow 
put the mental clock buck a year or two, and 
deranged the works somewhat into the bargain. 
If lie tried to think too hard, his head would 
begin to ache and swjmjL and if people were 
too severe with him, as tSfej' pretty often were, 
it would seem to throw him oil' hia^mental balance 
altogether. 

'Viie was' a bii.sy man, being nothing less than 
former, miller, and qualtster all at once, and 
*ith the best will iii^tlie world could give but 
.ttttle time to the boy. It wae out of the question 
ta send John to school' again, for any little 
attempt to study bright on one of his, head¬ 
aches and quite disabled him. , llis balldog 
companion, with that soft and repeataut heart 
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under hid tough exterior, stuck to liim with the 
fidelity of his tribe, and evening after evening, 
on his coming homo from school, would drain 
his mug of milk standing, and then race off 
with his provender in his hands, mundiijig il 
by the way, to give his injured chum society. 
But except tor WedneBdays and Saturilays, eatdi 
of which brought young Or^gg a half-holiday, 
John’s mornings and afternoons were solitaiy, 
and he used to moon about the fields andt crawl 
into quiet comers out of th# sun, and would 
sit there alone and iinoccupieij for hours, with 
his own dim thoughts and fancies for his sole 
companions.' 

NeaHy aH the folks theioabonts were fai-mers 
or farm-labourers ; and about half a mile from 
‘^ohn Vale’s house lived a farmer of the name 
of D.ay, a fat comfortable man of middle age, 
who had a single child, a daughter, called Lydia. 
She was at this time a womlerfully pretty little 
creature, with jet black hair and eyes, and cheeks 
like twin roses ; and a little figure so light lyid 
airy, that she. might have risen at any moment 
and gone hovering like a butterfly, witliout seem- ! 
ing to. give anybody reason tos be surprised at 
it. She was one of' those laughing and dancing 
litflo spirits who arc not expected to go sedately, 
unless she happens to be bred amongst the surliest 
and unhappiest kind of people. She had a won¬ 
derful ear for music and a pretty little voice ; 
and after once beiu'ing any tune that took lier 
fancy, she would go shrilling about with it more 
like n bird than a chibi, and every note as clear 
and true as the song of a thrush. 

It happened one day tliut whilst poor John 
sat in a retired place watching the tadpoles in 
a pool, this fairy pipe came tuning down the 
lane, and the owner of it drew up alongside 
witli a certain fearless way she had, and set 
her hiiud on John’s shoulder, tlie better to steady j 
herself to look where he was looking. Jolm put 
an arm about her waist aiiil drew her towards ^ 
him, and in a little fvbile the child sat down 
and sang rnusfhgly. John said nothing, but he 
drew her a little closer and kissed her. Slie 
kissed him back frankly, ni^l having stayed as 
long as she felt inclined to released herself, 
and went rummagiim amid the heilges, returning 
by-and-by with a bouquet wbicli ishc pressed 
hot from her own chubl)y little hand into his. 
j John took it gravely, and looked kindly at her, 
but still hetsaid nothing. 

‘Voil’s very twiet,’said Miss Lydia, surveying 
him with an elderly air—‘very twiet’ 

‘Yes,’said John; ‘I’m very quiet—Will you 
•sing again?’ • 

She stooped to smooth her tiny apron, and 
then folding her plump small hanJs behinsl her, 
and looking over John’s head, slie sang a wordless 
tune, her face mighty secious and business-like, 
but not in the least shj or bold, her rosy mouth 
open, and her little milk-teeth gleaming behind 
them, ami her body swayum to the tune. When 
she had finished, she the two cornet's of 
her apron firmly between ^he tips of the thumb 
^ and finger of either liand and made a courtesy, 
with her crave gaze* diverted from the distance, 
and set full on John’s mild gray eyes. A minute 
later 4>he was fluttering tiung the lane again, 
hovering hither and thither, and singing till her 
*voioe died fcway onlhc quiet of the flmds. 


This was their first encounter, thougli each 
knew well enough who the other was ; but their 
acquaintance ripened fast, and they became great 
fafends. Many a time that autumn the young 
Gregg beating about to discover his companion 
and munching his rations as he went, was guided 
to him by tlie sound of the clear little beautiful 
voice piping in the fields and lanes. In the 
evenings especially, through August and early 
September, when the air was wai'm and the 
autumn stillness was on everything, ho coul^ 
hear for quite a long distance, and allowing him¬ 
self to be guided by the sound, he would always 
find the raven curls somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the tow-coloured head of young John, 
she pretty generally making a breeze about her 
for the curls to dance in, and he, sitting still and 
solemn, watching her. 

Now the bulldog Gregg was at an ago when 
it conies natural to boys to look upon girls with 
an c.\treme and deep-rooted disdain ; and if he 
had made Lydia’s acquaintance under other cir¬ 
cumstances, lie would no doubt have dropped it 
without loss of time. But seeing that John took 
pleasure in her society, he condescended from his 
height of years and sox, and before ho knew it, 
liad become tlie cbild’s bond-slave. Slie ordered 
him about ns if she had been a little duchess, 
and he did iinquestioningly what she told liini, 
though he was by no means one of the most 
naturally obedient boys in the world. She on 
her side waited upon John, and obeyed him 
as if she had been his spaniel. 

John lived in a kind of mental twilight, in 
wliich he was happy enough, save when his elders 
troubled liiiii. Tilings that came before him 
naturally, he observed clearly and remembered 
clearly ; but when once lie knew that he was 
expected to master anything, it was all over 
with his chances of grasjiing it. Tlie one thing 
that could quiet little Lydia down from her 
restle.ss high spirits was a tale ; and it was a 
retty sight to see when she and John sat side 
y side, slie nestling up to him with her bright 
eyes wide open and full of wonder, and he with 
his arm round lier like a father or a sweet- 
lieart, spinning her some yarn of his own in¬ 
vention, or thrilling her young soul with the 
adventures of Uncos, and Pathfinder, or making 
her laugh and clap her hands together ■yith the 
story of how the old woman got home that 
night. 

William also could spin a yam ; but il he were 
allowed to tell his story once, it was as much 
as the imperious Miss Lydia would accord to 
him. If ever she wanted a second hearing, it 
wa.s John who was the chosen narrator. Some¬ 
times he would wander from tlie track, or would 
bungle the story altogether, and she would set 
him right again. He had no shyness with these 
two companions, and the exercises they shared 
witli him did him ns much good, perhajis, as 
he was likely or able to get anywhere just then. 

Things went so prosperously with him, that 
but for the interference of Robert Snelling, liis 
ifhcle, John might possibly have come round 
again in a month or twa That interference, 
which led to grave and even tragic consequences, 
came about in this way. 

The days were beginning to draw in and the 
nights to grow cold, and Jrihn and his repedtant 
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chum spent most of their evenings imh ors. On 
a certain Saturday they wcse playing draughts 


together, when the farmer, who liad boon into 
town for the market, came home with a brown- 
paper parcel under his arm. ‘Clear away now, 
lads.’ lie said, when he had watched the ganle 


paper parcel unner nis arm. ■\jieaT away now, 
fads,’ he said, when he had watched the ganle 
to a finish. ‘ Uui'e’s something better than 
checkers for you.’ 

They both looked on with interest whilst he 
laid the brown-paper parcel on the table and 
unfolded it, witli his deliberate heavy fingers 
fumbling nt the string which bound it round, 
and his kind eyes smiling as he gazed from one 
eager face to the other. The parcel turned out a 
splendid puzzle-map of Europe, half as large as 
the kitchen table, such a toy as no boy of that 
district had seen the like of till that glorious 
evening. The two fell upon it with tumultuous 
joy, and got the Hebrides into the Grecian Arehi- 
pelngo, and fitted bits of the Mediterranean into 
the lialtic, and corrected one another’s errors, 
and Bijuabbled lovingly over his nciv treasure, 
until John grew tired. 

The farmer sat in the corner with his pipe 
and his pewter tankard of home-brewed ale, and 
looked on well pleased, when on a sudden Uncle 
Robert walked ponderously in, and nodding a 
salutation to him, moved over to the table to 
see what the lioys w'ere doing. Vale sat in the 
firelight with his slipjiered feet reposing on the 
steel fender, and the two candles which illumi¬ 
nated the room were on the table at which the 
lads were seated. The puzzle puzzled Mr Snelling 
for a while, and he stood silent to examine it. 
When he had made up his mind about it, he 
stooped over the table and examined a piece of 
it by the candlelight, having put on hi.s gold- 
rimmed spectacles for the purpose. ‘Now, John,’ 
he said, drawling magisterially, and straiglilening 
himself to his great height, ‘where is Calabria?’ 
He had never known the place until that moment, 
but he looked familiar with it, and the boys 
thought him learned and terrible. ‘Come, come, 
my lad ’ — with a pompous and offensive pity. 
‘Where is Calabriai Wh.at is Calabria? Is it 
a country, a city, a river, a mountain?’ Then 
seeing that neither of the youngsters could an.swer 
him, he grew learnedly joco.se : ‘Is it anything 
in the inside of a pig, John? Como, come! 
Calabria ? ’ 

John began to turn pale and to fidget with his 
hands and his jacket buttons. He had been 
excited, and was easily tired and overwrought. 


between John ontl Uncle Robert. ‘Leave the 
lad alone, Robert. He’s weakly and tirgd. He’s 
not fit to be troubled.’ 

‘Weakly ?’said Snelling. ‘That’s no wonder.’ 
He bent a disapproving glance on young Gregg. 
‘•That’s what comes of evil companionship; that’s 
what’it is to have a roystcrer for a companion.’ 

.‘ Robert,’ the farmer interrupted miliUy, ‘ you ’re 
too hard upon the lads -too hard on both of 
’em.’ He bent ovit John and kissed him with 


The patronising Snelling frightened him, with his 
dsawt and snap, his ponderous voice and pro¬ 


digious stature. 

‘ Don’t bother the lad, Robert,’ said the farmer 
from his chimney corner. ‘ It might be the 
French for a firegrate, for aught I know. Leave 
the lad alone.’ 

‘Come now,’ said Snelling, enlarging himself, 
though he tvas big enough in all conscience 
already. ‘Calabria, my lad? Calabria? Where 
is it? What is it? Town, city, river, sea, 
mountain, country 1 What ?’ 

John burst into helpless tears. Young Gregg 
hated the Colossus already, and his heart was s<i 
hot w’ith pity that for a second or two he had 
wild thoughts of hurling himself against him 
and going i'or him tooth and nail The farmer 
rose from his chair, and interposed himself 


a whispered, ‘Be a brave lad, John,’ and,then 
stood Stroking hi% hair for a time.—‘It was a I 
cruel blow. But never thee cry f<jr it. Will, 
my lad. ’Twas^nb fault of thine, any more than 
mine. It’s a sore affliction, but L reckon we 
can be honest with it.’ 

‘O John, John !’ said Snelling, allowing for him 
in his superior way, ‘you’re a bit too soft yoijr-' 
self, John.’ ' 

‘ Like enough,’ the farmer answered in his gentle 
w'Hv. ‘ None of us is perfect.’ 

’The truism was mildly advanced, but Snelling 
seemed to find a personal nlfront in it. ‘Thcer’s 
nolle of us perfect, to be sure,’ he said. ‘But 
thecr’s .some of us as is less imperfect flian 
others—thanks be to gooilness. I should like 
to see you stronger, John—re.soluter.’ 

‘It’s as like as not I might be the better for 
it,’ the farmer replied.—‘ VVill, my lad, John’s 
tired, aiid had better go to bed. You con run 
.away home now', my lad ; and thank you kindly 
for coming so often. You can come up again o’ 
Monday and have a new play with the map, if 
you feel that way.’ 

Hnelling had found his way to a cupboard, j 
and fiimi one of its shelves had taken itown a 
box full of long-stemmed day pipes. He .snapped | 
a .slem in two at the end of this speech of his 
cousin’s, anil threw the useless fragment into the 
grate with an emphasis which young Gregg felt 
to be directcil injuriously nt himself. He dis¬ 
regarded il, .owever, though ho gave himself a 
comhativo second or two to think that one of 
those days he would bo grown up and a match 
for anybody. Thu boys whisperetl together for 
a minute or two, and then William stole out; 
and John having packed up his puzzle made os 
if he would go to t«l ; but his father, .stretch¬ 
ing out his hand, drew him betw'een his knees 
and held hjm there for a time, jialting his 
shoulder now and then. 

‘I’m—ah — afraid—ah — John,’ said Snelling, 
stooping forward from the chair he b^id token, 
and turning the boy’s timid face towards himself 
with a powerful thumb amlifinger applied to his 
chin—‘ I’m afraid I put you about a bit just 
now. 1 didn’t me#n it, lad—I didn’t mean it.’ 
His manner was unusually hearty and sincere, 
and John believed in him at once. ‘Theer’s a 
bit o’ colour coming back,’ cried Snelling, pinch¬ 
ing lightly the side of, John’s face w'hicli w'as 
the nearest to the fire and rellected its clear 
glow—‘a bit o’ colour coming back. Eh ? That’s 
right.—And when do you think o’ going to school 
again J Eh ? We mustn’t jiass all our young days 
iii idleness, John. We, must use up the golden 
hours. Ell? Youth’s,the time wmen learning 
comes easie.st, you know, John*’ 

‘1 doubt if he’s altogether fit for school as yet, 
said the farmer.—’ WlAi do you say, lad ?’ „ 

John said nothing; out a kind (I'ord had sa 


kind (I'ord had sa 
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miicli force with him, that he had already obeyed 
Suelling’% hand, and was nestling up to the big 
waistcoat in a manner altogether confiding and 
affectionate. 

‘It’s a pity,’ Snelling went on, ‘as theer’s no 
nearer school than Barfield. It’s a big trndgS 
from here to theer, for a lad as happens to be 
a bit out of sorts.—You’d find the walk too 
tiring, wouldn’t you, John V 

‘I should like the walk,’ said John ; ‘but the 
leaeoiu make mV head ache.’ 

‘An !’rfiplied Snelling. ‘T)» they, now* Wo 
must tackle ’em bit by bit, John, llere a little 
and theer a little.’ He was ’very kindly and 
considerate liow, and John was altogether recon¬ 
ciled to him. iSiudling sat staring at the fire 
with his big hand still on John’s shoulder, when 
'i knock eanie to the door. 

‘ ‘Tilt’ll be Isaiah,’ said the Colossus, turning 
round. ‘1 told him if he’d call here I’d give 
him a lift home.’ 

The farmer cried, ‘Come in ;’ and the man who : 
had knocked, entered, ami taking oil' his hat with 
both hands, os if it were a great weight, lowered it 
slowly and held it before him. ‘Sliul the door, 
and take a seat, Isaiah,’ said the farmer. ‘How 
are you V 1 

‘I’m pretty middling, gaffer,’ responded Isaiah, ! 
seating himstdf in a comfortloss fashion, and placing 1 
his hat between bis feet. ‘Nothing to comiilain 
about in particular, but nothing to brag about 
1 either.’ 

Isaiah was a man of a hard and shiny comple.vion ! 
like that of a wax-apple. He was bahl to the nupi" ' 
of the neek, and a stubbly collar of gray beard ran 
round his tljroat from one ear to the olVier. 

‘You’ll take a glass of ale, Isaiah?’ u.sked the 
farmer. 

‘Well, gaffer,’ Isaiah .answered in a non-com-! 
mittal manner, ‘ 1 won’t say I won’t.’ 

This being accepted as an affirmative, the new¬ 
comer was supplied. He. accejited the tnmblor, 
and throwing back his bead, poured the ale into 
his mouth with as much sign of satisfaction as if 
he had poured it into a cask. 

‘I’ll tell you how it might ho managed, John,’ 
said Snelling, renewing the .conversation. ‘He 
might come and stay a time 'nritli me. 'Then he’d 
lie nice and handy to the school, and he might 
work lialf-tides there. Mrs AViuter Jpd take good 
care of him, and he might go to school of a morn¬ 
ing. It’s a jiity to see a bright lad wasting the 
best hoursi'if hi,s youth.’ 

John Vale the elder looked at John "Yale the 
younger, as if to ask- his mind about the matter. 1 
Uncle Snelling drew the hoy a little idoser to his ’ 
enormous waistcoat and made, much of liiiii. 

‘ What do you think, John V asked the father. 
‘Would you like to go and stay at your uncle’s 
for a bit?’ 

‘ He’d get no liarm thear,’ said Snelling. ‘ Isaiah 
is a Ood-fiaring man, and very proper in his walk 
and conversation.’ 

‘7 shan’t do the boy any harm,’ a.ai(l Isaiah, 
who seemed to have -iSllowed the drift ct the 
speakers. , 

‘ No, no, Isaiah,’ the farpier answered ; ‘ I ’in not 
afraid of that 1 'shall find it a hit lonesome 
myself, I reckon.—I take it kindly, Robert; but 
you’ve got no children of'your own, and a lad 
about the heuse might put j’ou about.’ He 


aigbeil, and tapped the ashes from his piTO on 
one of the topmost coixls of the fire. ‘We’ll 
think it over,’ he said then, ‘me and John to¬ 
gether.’ 

•Snelling seemed to think this equal to a refusal, 
‘ft’s theer,’ he said, ‘to take it or leave it, as 
yttu and John see fit.’ 

‘ I’ather,’ said the boy. 

‘AVell, my lad?’ 

‘I think 1 should like to go to Barfield.’ 

‘That’s a lad 1’ cried Uncle Snelling. 

IRON IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE. 

It is not generally known that iron lias such 
an important and indi.spensable function to fulfil 
in the maintenance of animal life that no work 
of the body, voluntary or involuntary, muscular 
or mental, can be performed but by its agency. 
And still less is it known that iron is equally 
n.s neceissary to the support of plant-life and to 
planl-growtli. And yet these are facts—two of 
the jiiany unexpected ones revealed to us, in these- 
days of scientific, re.soarcli, by the combined ni<l 
of the microscope and chemislry; and which 
illustrate to us how the commonest materials of 
the mineral world are laid under contribution 
for our very existeiiee as living beings, as well 
as for our daily uses in the various arts of social 
life. 

In order to understand the relationship of iron 
to .animal vitality and energy, it will be necessary 
briclly to consider how the work of the body, 
internal and external, is performed. First of all, 
then, we get an idea of the total work done by 
the body by simply remembering the fact that 
an average man engaged in labour, in the course 
of twenty-four hours does work equivalent to 
lifting a ton to the height of four hundred and 
fifty feet; and of the internal work, by con¬ 
sidering tliat the heart alone iu jmmping the 
Wood to all parts of the hotly performs in tlie 
same time work equivalent to raising a ton one 
hundred ami twenty feet high, to say nothing 
of the work of re.spiratioii, &c. Now, the source 
of all this energy—a great part of which is 
actually necesstiry in order that the body may 
simply live from moment to moment-S-is heat. 
Yes, heat is the mechanical force in the animal 
as much as it is in the steam-engine ; and this 
bodily beat is generated by the combustion fif 
the carbonaceous matter of which our food and 
bodies mainly consist, just as the heat of the 
steam-engine is derived from the burning of the 
coal. This slower burning going on constantly 
in the animal body, is taking place in every 
minute corner of the system to which the blood 
Hows, and imparts to the blood its well-known 
heat (about one bundj-ed degrees Fahrenheit). 
This combustion is known in chemistry as oxida¬ 
tion, because it is really the union of the oxygen 
gas inhaled from the atmosphere in breathing, 
atom to atom with the carbon and hydrogen of 
the food and worn-out particles of the body. 
Here again our illustration of the steam-engine 
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liolJs good ; for the coHibusUon that tukes place with the nlworbod gases on exposure in thin 
in its furnace is similarly the combining of the layers to the air. 

carbon and hydrogen of the coal with the oxygen Here, then, we get a clue to the special function 
of the air. Whenever oxidation occurs, heat is of iron in the red corpuscles of the blood ; it 
produced by the violence of the impact of file enables them to readily absorb oxygen as they 
atoms of the uniting substauces in their attraction pass*along the minute blood-vessels of the lungs, 
for each other; or, as the chemists say, by the carriers of this all-important gas 

force of chemical affinity. Oxidation may be so jiarts of the body, parting with it fi'eely 

slow that the evolved heat, as produced little by work of oxidation as required. Little 

, ,, .. 1 eiinder, also, that non is founcl to bo el valu- 

httie, may be insensibly small; or it may be medidlne in cases of debility arising 

\o rapi<l as to {:;enerate at ouce sulHcicut lient ii-om poorness blood, for oxerciso iii thti fresh 
to produce ignition. air - wliicli of, course implies riqiid iiisjiiration 

At caeli inspiration, the lungs are filled with of oxygen—eaii only be of greatest'beuetit when 
air, a portion of which consists of the life-sustaiii- f*'" supply of iron in the corpuscles IS*at its 
ing gas, oxygen. Then through the niombiaiiou.s >‘>sxinnim. . 

walls of the air-cells, wLiel. are surrounded with „ Again, the blood as it eonies to tl.e lungs fwini 

11 _• . 1 r 11 the heart tor aeration is dark, but the absorption 

minute blood-vessels, an interchange of gases takes ^ briglitnes.s, and it returns 

: vslitoia fti.xo 4lwi .t.t. ...ill.. . • vr . ... ^ .... 


place, oxygen from the air-cells going tbrougli 
into the blood, while water-vapour and the poison¬ 
ous carbonic acid gas pass from the blood into the 


01 oxygen restores its uriglitnes.s, and it returns 
to the heart in all its proverbial ledne.sa. Simi¬ 
larly, if a ilrop of dark blood from the vein of 
an animal ho exposed to the air, it at once becomes 

. T.1 X 1 I 1?-1_ 1.... * . 1 - .1 .-y x? .* 


air-cells, and are discharged into the outer air in scarlet ; and reddish brown is c haracteristie of 
the process of expiration. These latter—water- that ehisa of iron compounds which are related 
vapour and carbonic acid—are re.si>ei'tivoly the peroxide*of iron. I'lirther, although the, 

products of the ehemical eomhinatioii of oxygen carbonic acid gas whicli is ex lulled frtiiii 

i.,.,i...„.. 1 ...1 ... .... 1 . I I the lungs, unlike oxygen, is very soluble in the 

with liydrogeu and carbon iii’eviously stated as , .■ r " if . . • i ii 

, , . , ■ ,, . r 1, , I . watery iioitiou ol the blood, yet it is probable 

taking place in all parts of the hoily. But now aPsorptivc iron of the eor- 

conieis the question : how la it that oxygen gas, jmselcB parts with its oxygen in tlie minutest 
which is only soluble iu water or the watery blood-vessels of the body, it absorbs an equivalent 
Jiortioii of tlic blood to an iii.appre.ciably small portion of tlie xvaste carlionic acid gas, and that 
extent, is actually absorbed into the blood in this is tlie carbonic acid which is ilisclmrged from 


comsiderable quantity for this work of oxida¬ 
tion ? 

If a drop of blood be viewed under the micro¬ 
scope, it is at once seen to consist of a colour- 
le.ss serum, iu which are floating a multitude of 


the lungs in the jirocess of respiration ; for if 
blood lie alternately shaken up with oxygen and 
carbonic acid, it alternately becomes crimson and 
dark. If this, tlieii, be the function of iron in 
the tilood, it is iinpossilile to exaggerate its iin- 
]iiii tance; for it is iintliing less than the in- 


coloured, round, lluttuiied bodies. Tliu.se are tlie gtedient w'doh enufiles the corpilselcs to absorb 
red eorpiiselus, which give to blood its redness, and carl) e oxygen to all ]iarts of the animal 
and whose special work it is to absorb the oxygen system, to support the eoinluistion tliat generates 
and can-y it to all parts of the body in the course the heat, which is the fftree iiiitmtiiig breathing, 
of its circulation. If blood be streaked on a white b’ood-cire.ulatioii, and all form.? of vital action, 
surface, it will be seen that the colour of these next place, we have to consider iroii as 

__ 111 . .1 .1 • ail essential elemuit in plant-lile and growth: 

corpii.8clus la ueop oraugt* rather tliau crimson; i* »■ 

^ ^ " V .V . .1 onler U) ccltie to a clear coiicliiaiou con* 

and It has been computed tliat there would be it ^^111 be necessary to notice some of 

several millions-of them contained iu a thin lilm tlie vital pnocesses iu the development of a plant, 
of blood sullicieut to cover a square inch of glass, and more especially as to the office of its leave.s. 
The colouring matter of the corpuscles can be At the outset we shall .see some analogy between 
separated from the other portion, and w'heii the lungs of an animal and the leave*'of a plant; 


burned, is remarkable for yielding the extra- f"*' ‘■•'e 1'"’^ tlie orgnii for luking in from the 

ordinarily large proportion of twelve per cent. f'om thif body eertam gases lor 

„r •! p ■ .. T r I •. the inainteiiance ot the animals liie, so tlie leal 

of peroxide o non (iron rust) In fact i may 

be said that all the iron in the blood is contained plcvelopment of 

in the red corpuscles. Now it is well known ti,,, plant. But here oiir analogy ends, the inhaled 
that peroxide of iron not only gives to many gases being totally dilferciit, and the puiposes for 
soils their characteristic redness or brownish red- which tliey are iiilialed*beiiig totally different also, 
ness, but also their great absorptive pow'er for For while the animal lakes in oxygen to generate 
such fertilising gases as aiiimotila : and also that internal animal heat, the plant, under the indii- 
it is much used in the arts specially as an of ‘'xterua.l heat and light of the sun, 

of coal-gas, where it has almost superseded the put for oelml food ; fur the charcoaL 

use of slaked lime for the purpose of ahsorhiiig „f which about IiaK the dry weight of a 

the sulphuretted hydrogen gas and other im- plant consists is the<arhon constituent of the car- 
purities. And for this particular purpose it may tonic acid gas (ihsorbud by the loaves ; the^xygen 
lie used over and over again, as it readily parts constituent being at the same tinia set freit again 
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for animal use. And hare, in passing, one is 
struck wit|i one of those tmnscenaently beautiful 
arrangements in nature which meet its students 
at every turn—namely, animal refuse and poison 
becoming plant-food ; tin- plant the purifier and 
replenisher of the air for the animal; the plant' 
again organising the poison into wholesome food 
fur the animal; and the plant utilising external 
solar heat to produce earbonaceous food or fuel 
for the future generation of the internal heat of 
the annual. ' ^ 

The chief gas c.xuded from Che leaf-pores is 
water-vapour, and the amount given off, especially 
in hot weather, is very laige; and t)iis is the main 
cause of the rise, by capillary attraction, of the 
sap, jilsi) as lamp-oil rises up the wick to supply 
the place of that which is being burned away at 
thu.to]). And thesshief gas absorbed by the leaves 
throng: 1 their pores is the carbonic acid already 
mentioned ; but this absorption can only go on 
under the inlluenco of sunlight and in the presence 
of the green colouring matter of the leaves. This 
green colouring matter, or chlorophyll ns it is 
called, exists in minute grains in certain of the 
minute leaf-cells. Here in these cells the carbon 
and oxygen of the absorbed caxbonic acid are 
made, in some way or other, through the agency 
of these chlorophyll grains, to part company ; the 
carbon at once combining witli the elements of 
the water brought up from the soil to form at 
first sugar, and ultimately, by furtlier cliemical 
c’.iangcs and combinations with the substances 
brought up from tlie soil, starch, woo<ly-fibre, 
acids, salts, oils, and the llesb-fonning substances 
of which plants consist. 

Now maize, outs, and manj’ other plants have 
been very successfully grown and brought to per¬ 
fection in bottles containing water in which have 
been dissolved all the substances that plants are 
known to refpure from the soil, one of which i.s 
iron. But if a solution be made absolutely free 
from iron, but containing all tlie other essential 
substances, a curiou.s occurrence ensues—the leaves 
begin to lose their greenness, and at lengtli become 
white, gTOWth rtsises, and after lingering for a 
time, the plant dies of starvation, not being able 
to assimilate its air-food—carbon. If, however, 
before this climax is ieached,‘Jluc single drop of 
solution of an iron salt be adiled to the bottle, 
the greenness reappears in souictliing Ijke twenty- 
four hours and growth proceeds as usual. Hence 
it is clear that the slighte.st trace of iron is suffi¬ 
cient, but at the same time mme is absolutely 
esseutiid for the formation of chlorophyll. It is 
ns if the chemist (chlorophyll) were absent from 
his laboratory (tlie leaf), though all the chemicals 
are there as usual; and consoiinently work there 
is at a standstill, and will remain so until his 
friend (iron) stimulate him to fresh exertiona 
Curiously enough, chlorophyll is not known to 
contain iron, though it may be present in too 
infinitesimal a quantity to be easily detected ; but 
that it is necessary to the production of chloro¬ 
phyll there can be no doubt. It is also curious 
that just os there is a eihss of iron compounds of 
a reddish brown colour, so .there is also another 
.class of a green colour, a well-known member of 
which is green vitriol '(protosulphate of iron). 

It is at least an interesting coincidence that iron 
sbouId.be the active agent in both animal and 
vegetable life for the assimilation of the air sub¬ 


stances required for their existence ; and that at 
the same time it should be intimately connected 
with the production of the distinctive colour of 
the blood and of the foliage of plants. 


JEREMY YORK. 


Beach Street was in those days much as it is 
now, the quaintest, saltest, imaginable thorough¬ 
fare on the co.ast of Great Britain ; littered with 
anchors of all sizes, with huge coils of hemp' 
cable, with odd fanta.stic capstans for the winding- 
uj) of boats, with tall poles for the spreading of nets, 
lines from window to window for the easy drying 
of linen, queer dusky alleys leading at night-time 
into a true smuggling blackness of atmosphere; 
beerhouse after beerhouse in friendly juxtaposi¬ 
tion, with a perjietuul seething and hissing of surf 
upon the steep shingle, as a regale to the ear, and 
miles of sand jilains beyond billowing to Sand¬ 
wich, and sweet and musical into lute autumn 
daytime with wild-llowers of fifty different sorts 
and birds of all kinds. 

It was now about nine o’clock in the evening ; 
there was no moon, the stai'light made no sheen, 
and the sea brimmed in treiuorless ebony to its 
confines, ’flic few oil lamps in Beach Street 
threw a feeble gleam upon the shingly road ; but 
how full of people Heal was on this particular 
night, York might have gathered from tlie groups 
of men showing through every tavern window 
he passed; drinking, arguing, singing, caper¬ 
cutting, us Jack will when newly come ashore, 
amid motionless fogs of tobacco-smoke. The first 
sign liis eye caught was that of the Kentish Sickle. 
He entered the place, and found it crowded with 
boatmen and seamen. The landlord, a purple- 
faced man, who had removed his wig for air, and 
yet looked half dead with heat, stood behind a 
little bar or counter drawing ale out of a cask, 
the top of which was on u level with his hand. 
York inquired if he could have a bed ; the land¬ 
lord shook his head, with a glance at the tall 
youth, as though he suspected a kind of impertin¬ 
ence in such u question in the face of the crowd of 
people smoking and drinking beyond. 

‘ Can you name me a house in which I ’ra 
likely to obtain a bed for tlie niglit?’ said York. 

‘No,’said the purple-faced man, continuing to 
draw ale into thick glass, one-legged tn'jiiblers, 
which, as fast as he filled them, he pushed to a 
couple of fellows, who carrieil them to the tables. 

‘ It B be odd if yc gits a bed to loie in to-night,* 
mate, in Deal. Whoy, it’ll be ending in the 
boatmen having to turn their boats’ keel up for 
lodgings; ’ at which observation a large heavy 
man, in a round liat and a great belt round his 
waist, fit for the snugging of a horse-pistol or two, 
burst into a loud laugh. 

York walked out, and entered another tavern 
hard by. This, loo, was full, its five bedrooms 
crammed, the state-bed of the place to be occupied 
by no fewer than four men, to lie heel to heel, 
w'hcnever it should suit them to withdraw to it; 
as'ihe perspiring, dried-up little landlord informed 
York with a grin of exquisite satisfaction. 

He tried a third, a fourth ; tramped on to the 
Cat o' Nine Tails alehouse ; but to no purpose. 
Had every house had its forty beds to let, they 
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would not have apparently met the d imaiid that 
ni<>lit for accommodation from the captains, mates, 
piSsougers, sailors who had come ashore on special 
business, or who had deserted, or who had to take 
the coach next day to London or wherever ^hey 
might live, counting (ns passengers) upon days 
and perhaps weeks of detention if they stuck to 
the craft lying out in the Downs yonder. 

York had now reached the Sandown extremity 
of Deal; he retraced his steps, and passing the 
houses he had visited, he arrived at much such 
anotlier one as they, called the Loneiij Star, into 
which he walked. At the end of a tolerably long 
narrow passage was an open door, out of whicli 
floated clouds of tobacco-smoke along with the 
incense of the punch-bowl, A little on this side 
the door was a staircase, and nearer yet to the 
entra. ce a recess, in which sat a plump woman of 
fifty, with sloe-black eyes and red cheeks and 
treble chins. Over her head hung an old- 
fashioned lantern, the light of which was com¬ 
fortably reflected in row's of bottles on shelves 
behind her filled with liquors of various dyes. 

‘Can I have a bed in this house 1’ asked York 
of this plump, good-humoured woman, who at his 
approadi let fall some knitting she was at work 
upon. 

She ran her bright black eyes over him with an 
expression as though she hjund pleasure in the 
sight of ids long womanly hair and pale haml- 
some face and manliness ot stature, and answered 
after a minute-’s thinking : ‘ 1 ’m afraid not, sir. 
Every bed in the house is taken. I never re¬ 
member Deal 80 full of strangers.’ 

‘ I shall have to return to the sliip, then,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Yet I would rather not. I’lying 
betw'ixt the Dow'ns and the shore is costly work to 
n poor man—at least your boatmen make it so. 
A spare sofa would serve me. I have been ill in 
South America, and am not yet well, and dui'st 
not lie in the ojjen. A pillow and a roof for my 
head would sullice. I must be up by daybreak, 
pcrluips b(^fore. Afy sweetlieart’s mother, Mrs 
flax, lives t’ otlier side of Sandwich, more Minster¬ 
way tliau that town.—D’ye know her, ma’am?' 

‘ By name, sir : a very decent good lady, I'm 
sure.’ 

‘ There’s a bod for me there ; but it's too far to 
reach it on foot to-niglit. Besides, my sweetluiui t, 
Jenny, will not expect me till to-morrow by noon, 
or thereabouts. Now, what am I to do for a bed ? 
Thel'C will be other houses of entertainment in 
this town besides those I have visited in this 
street 1 ’ 

‘There’s a gentleman,’ said the landlady, after 
a short spell of thought, ‘ lying up-.stair8 %vho has 
used my house for some years running. ’Tis but 
a bit of a room lie’s in, sir; lint he rests in a 
great big bed, broad enough to bouse a large 
family. If you wouldn’t mind sharing it with 
him, he’d accommodate you at my request, I don’t 
doubt. What do you say ? ’ 

‘ You are very good, ma’am ; ’twould bo a god¬ 
send, I assure you. I could not feel more weary 
had I been tramping Deal all day.’ 

‘Step into the end room, then,’said she, ‘and 
call for what you will whilst I find out if the 
gentleman will receive yon.’ 

He entered, and found himself in the company 
of some score and a half of seamen of all denomi¬ 
nations, with a sprinkling of soldiers and a few 


women. The room was unpleasantly full; the 
height of it was no taller than a small ship’s 
’tween-decks, and it liail something *of the look 
of a ’tween-decks, with its subfitential joists or 
rafters, its small porthole-like windows, and walls 
resembling bulkheads. A few of the nearer folks 
stared at him on his entrance, and a couple of the 
women giggled a hit at bis hair,; but the com¬ 
pany were on the whole ratlier too drunk to give 
Iiim much bced.'* It was an old-world scene that, 
for its utterly vanished mialities of colour, atnio- 
spllbre, attire,* is scarcely imaginable ^ these 
days ; uiisnnli'ed rushlights Haring on tlio tall, 
narrow chiuinPy-piccc and on the tables; men 
iiiahognny-clieeked with weather,- some wearing 
llieir oM’ij hair in tails, some witli wigs,Jiwth liere 
a threo-eornei’cd liat cocked over its own.cr’s nose, 
there a round tarpaulin perched on nine linirs,- 
with a fathom of iibl)on down the hack ; most of 
tlie people smoking long clay pipes, and arguing 
with drunken animation, with now and again the 
added liiillabaloo ot one who would set up liis 
Aliront for a song ; tlic women in colours which 
^lado one think of a crockery sliepherdess; and 
visions of copper-nosed salts looming ‘out in 
postures of *vrang]ing at the tables in smokc- 
obscured corners. 

York took a chair near the door and called to 
the drawer for a gl.iss of spirits. After a little 
the landlady came to him ami said that she had 
knocked at Mr Worksop's door and asked if lie 
would object to a bedfellow ; and that his answer 
was the gentleman was welcome if so he he w'unhl 
contrive to ride with an up-and-down cable ; by 
which she understood Mr Worksop to mean that 
lie. expected the gentleman to keep to his side of 
the bed. York thanked her, and said he should 
be ghul to go to rest at once. 

‘1 .shall he quitting your house before you’re 
up,’ said he, ‘ and will pay you for the bed now, 
if you jde.ase.’ 

‘As ' -u will, sir,’ said she: ‘it will be a 
shilling.' 

He. gave her the mojicy. 

‘Tliore will he no difficulty,!he exclaimed, ‘in 
letting myself out in tlie morning ? I do not wish 
to disturb the house by a stiff wrestle with harsh 
bolts and diliicifikdocks.’ 

‘That’ll be your door, sir,’ said she, pointing 
to tlie street entrance at the end of the passage. 
‘ There is but one. bolt, and it shoots easily. We 
fear nothing but the foreign invader at Deal, sir. 
The latch will fall when you pull^tbe door’after 
you.’ 

lie thanked liei’, tooksJiis bundle, and followed 
her up-stuirs. .She knocked at a little door 
])uinted stone-colour, leaning ns with age in its 
frame. A voice answered, ‘Come in,’ in a muftled 
hurricane note. 

‘ It’s the gent, Mr Woiksop, as is to lie with 
you,’ responded tlie^andlady ; and tlien, putting 
the rushlight into York’s hand, she hid him good¬ 
night with a idcasant wisli that he would find 
his sweetheart happy and in gay health next 
morning. 

The latch of the door appeared to be jammed ; 
York struggled wftji it for some time, but could 
not succeed in lifting i^ Meanwhile, he heard 
Mr Worksop, who was manifestly a seafaring 
man, calling froftj the bed several vwieties of 
sea-blessings upon* the eyes ^nd liuiLs o| hj; 
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disturber, until, losing all patience,* lie bawled out well to be able to strike a light; one never knows 
in the tones of a gale of wind : ‘ Put your what may happen.’ • 

shoulder to fl»e latch and heave it up ! Thunder ‘ There’s my jacket on that cheer,’ answered Mr 
and blood 1 ain’t it plain that prising's your Worksop ; ‘you’ll find what you want in the left- 
only tiiek V hand,ponket.’ 

York did ns he was told, and by so doing lifted * York felt, and found the things, placed them 
the crazy old door off its latch, and entered. ' near the rushlight, extinguished it, and got into 
He found hipiself in a little, room, with the .bed. 
ceiling but a very few inches above his head. They lay talking for a wliile. Mr Worksop, it 
The apartment was almost enlifely tilled by a seem.s, had been lioatswain of a West Indiamnn 
large, black, funereal four-poster, nndraped, and for three voyages. He had been paid off in 
furnisheci' with a perfect Atlatitic Ocean'of London a week or two before; and having been 
blanket, mattress, and covei let. On tlie left side born at Deal, had run down to spend a few days 
of this immense bed lay a man, of Whom nothing at the old spot and to take a short cruise about 
more was visible than n curiously elongated face, the district. He was too sleepy to talk much ; 
as though’ his conutenance had been stretched, but it was plain, from the little be let fall, that 
lengtbenijig the lineaments out of all proportion he was a man who had used the ocean for many 
to -their brea-ltli. This odd face was crowned years, and had much that was moving and 
with a lai-gc red handkerchief, so twisted over inlerestiiig to tell, whenever he should feel 
the heaii ns to .serve as a nightcap. The clothes disposed to deliver himself of his ex](crienco8. 
of n nautical man of that age lay lienjaid upon a Preseut.ly he began to wander, then to snore, 
chair under the very little window whicth gave York lay awake for some time, listening to the 
light and ventilation to the room. hum and roll of the voices of the diinkers in the 

‘Sorry to break in upon your rest, Jlr Work-' room below. There was nn oil lamp just outside 
sop,’exclaimed York ; ‘ but needs must, you know, the window, w'hich threw n dim illumination 
—But for your kindness, my bed tivnight might sullic.iently clear to render faintly vi.siblc the 
have been on the cold ground, I fe.ir.—Deal's outlines of objecis. The young fellow rested, 
amazingly full, certainly.’ lost in tliougbt, with his mind going to bis sw(;ct- 

‘Very welcome, veiw welcome,’ growled Mi' heart, from whom he bad been parted fourteen 
Worksop in a somewhat softened voice, staring months ; then to his pi'ospects in life ; the offer 
over the edge of the beilclothes with small, windy, made him by the ca])taiu of the ./nac, bis chances 
doc'i-set eyes at the long hair ami tall figure of of getting the money due to him from the. owners 
the young fellow. ‘There’s room onongh ; only of I he (.'«:/«(, and the like; .and then the noises 
be so good as to bear a band and tumble aboard, below ijiiieting with the dejiarlurc one by one of 
for I don’t feel up to the knocker to night, and the revellers, he closed his eye.s and was iireseiitly 
there’s been row enough going on down-stairs asleep. 

since I’ve lain here to make a dead man get He was awakonod by a sense of suH'ocation, and 
up and shoul-ler bis coffin for a cruise artcr ' found liimself bathed in perspiration and panting 
peace.’ for breath under the. weight of the bedclothes. 

York fell to undressing as expeditiously as 'J'be boatswain was snoring heavily. All was 
po.saible. j silent out of doora, saving at inten uls the moan of 

‘What’s yonr calling, may I ask'?’ inquired Mr i a gentle gust of wind, lilie a long human sigh, 
Worksop, rumbling out the question with his ' running through the stealthy seething sound of 
mouth half covered with tlic, bedclothes. j the midnight waters pouring upon the shingle. 

‘A sailor,' was the an.swer. ! He sut upright for tlie relief of the posture ; but 

‘What ship, sir?’ i whether it was tliat the Valparaiso fever was not 

‘Well, I was second-mate of the LViViu, but yet out of him, or that hi.s condition rendered him 
sickened at Valliarniso of .somn-.'ijiesllienee there, particularlv sensitive to atmospheric conditions, 
and was left behind by the master. 1 was <lown be found tlie temperature of the i-oom insupport- 
six mouths with the mahuly, and nearly a de.ad al-le. Indeed, the little eompnrtiuont was nearly 
man. Then the captain of the bri-g Jin/n ofl'ered all bedstead. The lungs of the boatswain, to 
to carry me home on condition of my helping him judge by bis bre.athing, seemed to require the air 
in the navigation of the vessel—I mean, taking of the open ocean to fill them. There was an 
obsorvixtii'iis anti keeping the reckoning and the odour of ffue, too, along with a tepid flavour of 
like ; for he had lost hu chief-mate ; and his bedclothes, that was ns stilling iu its way ns the 
second, who was the ship’s carjienter, couldn’t atmosphere of a bakehouse. 

read or writa We brought np in the Downs this The young fellow quietly got out of bed with 
evening ; and os my sweetheart lives witliin a few the design of opening the window, but found the 
hours’ w'alk of thi.s place, I came ashore, meaning casement, as the door had been, u sort of fi.xture, 
to start for her homo at dawn to-morrow. Small who.se dislocation must result in the waking of 
chance of my di.sturbiiig you, Mr AVorksop ; the whole house. He pined for a drink of water ; 
you’ll find me" cat-like, and won’t know I’m gone but there was no jug or washing apparatus in the 
till you turn to look.’ room, and it was manifest that gentlemen who 

‘ Right you are, sir; right you are,’ rumbled nut up at the Lundy Star were to expect no 
the other : ‘ there’s room -Enough here. AV'h 3 :, better convenience than an outdoor pump for their 
Boil mo alive, oh ! but this vmst liave been a ablutions. Now, the Lonely Star was sure to have 
royal bed of .state in its day.’ , a iminp of its own as well as a backyard ; and the 

'*1’ll blow out this light,’said York ‘But have fancy of a drink of cold water coupled with a 

you a tinder-box handy, Mr Worksop? I’m with- .short spell of breathing the dewy night-air 
out that tpnveniencc—without a good deal that worked so irresistibly jn the feverish young man, 
skouM have been tmine but foV A’^alparaiso. It’s that he resolved at all hazards to explore for the 
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relief lie pniitcd for. He rmt licfore liis faney a 
figure of tlie houee, and.kept in his mind the 
bearings of the staircase and the public room he 
had entered. He could recall that, whilst seated 
in that room, he hud taken notice of a glas.| door 
screened with red curtains at the extremity of it, 
with a white step between it ami the floor. • This 
he made sure Jed into the back-yard, where,, 
though he should not meet with u pump, he was 
certain to obtain fresh air. 

He partially clothed himself ; but, on tryino 
the door, found he could not lift the latch with 
his fingers. He felt in his pockets, but was with¬ 
out anything to enable him to prise open the 
jammed and rusty arrangement. The boatswain 
snored heavily in the soundest sleep. Vork, 
dreading the fellow’s temper should he awaken 
him, walked softly to tlie man’s clotlies, and, 
by the feeble light that shone upon the little 
window, gro])ed in the pockets for any contiiv- 
ance that should serve him as a lever. The jacket 
pockets contained nothing buir a tob;icco-case, 
a pipe, and .some papers. He felt in the left- 
haiiil breeches’ pocket, and touched a (piantity of* 
pieces of money, the weight of which proved them 
to be gold, ajiparenfly guineas and lialf-guinea.s. 
In the other jiocket was a large clas|)-knii’e, such 
as sailors curry, wit h a ring through the end of 
th<^ haft foi’ a laniard. 

York took his knife, went to the door, and 
succeeded in lifting the lab h ; and this done, be 
stole forth, leaving the door ajar; tli(!ii putting 
the knit(^ in his pocket, he groped his way down¬ 
stairs all very ijuietly, as ho did not wish to | 
distuib the house. 'J'he street lamp that had 
helped him in the bedroom served him below 
wherever there was a seaward-facing window, 
and he made his way without dillicnlty through 
the long, low-eciled p>ddic, room, leekiug and 
sickening with the lingering fumes of tobacco 
and rum ])nnc.h; and pulling back the single 
bolt of the gla-'s (loor he had taken notice of, lie 
found himself in a little back yard with, sure 
enough, the outline of a pump in the corner 
faintly touched by the starlight. 

He drank and bathed his hands and face, and 
felt himself greatly refreshed. There was an 
inverted tub close to the pump, n|ion which he 
resti.'d himself, and lieie he continued to linger 
foi' some time, reluctant to (piit tlie sweetness 
and freshness of the cool air tlial was breatliing 
dirfiet from the sea for the oven-like o|ipre.ssivc- 
ness of the little, bedroom. Maybe he dozed, for 
he was suildcnly startled by the near drowsy 
voice of a watchman culling the hour, two o’clock. 
On hearing this, he aro,He, re-entered the house, 
quietly bolted the glass door after him and re¬ 
turned to his bedroom. 


IV. 

The name of the landlady with the apple-red 
cheeks and array of white chins was Mrs Mate, 
and this good woman had received instructions 
from Mr Worksop the boatswain, from the first 
day on which he had nnfved, to call him every 
morning whilst he slept at her house ataseven 
o’clock, neither sooner nor later ; and to have his 
breakfast of small-beer, mshers of ham, ehee.se, 
red herrings, and brown breail reaily for him in 
the little front parlour down-stairs punctually by 


a quarter to eight. Mrs Mute was always careful 
to humour such sailor.s ns stayed at her house 
with money in their pockets. 'Mr Worksop had 
now used tlie Lonely l<Utr for five days continu¬ 
ously, not to speak of his being a regular customer 
whenever in tliose parts ; and in those five days 
he had sjient iiis money handsomely, begrudging 
liim.self nothing, tippling witli a' quarter-deck 
rather tliali n forcenstle taste, and lliere was good 
prosi>ect of In.'S remaining in the bouse until the 
lollowiiig Wedne.s(lny. 

When next anoining came, llien, exacfly at the 
hour of seven, Mr.s Jlate went nji the somewliat 
darksome stafi'case that led to tlie eliamber in 
which Mr York imd Mr Worksop had slept, and 
knocked at the door. She received na- answer. 
She was not surprised, for Mr Worksop was a 
stout sleeper, apart from his trick of going tu bed 
with ids skinfuil. She knocked again, aiTd yet 
again, neeompatiying her iilows by a vigorous 
kicking ; and failing to receive any sort of reply, 
she lifted the latch of the door • uiiderstandnig, 
of conive, as the landlady of the bouse, the trick 
of opening it—and walked in. 

It was liroad snnnv daylight outside, •but the 
little window .set close umler the ceiling admitted 
Imt a pitiful light. However, at one glance Mrs 
Mate was able to see that the bed was .empty. 
She \va.s jnejiared to lind the boatswain alone, 
knowing, as we liave seen, that Mr York meant 
to start for liis sweetbeart at daybreak ; but on 
gliineing around she observed tliat not only was 
Sir Worksop gone but hi.s clothes likewise. This 
was uiinsnal. She ste))ped to tlie bed, and more 
throiigli liabil, ]ieiba]<s, than with design, she 
pulled down tlie bedclothes, wliieli lay somewhat 
in a liiiddle on the side tlie boatswain had oecu- 
jiied, .and instantly uttered a loud sqneal of fear 
1111(1 horror. 

Tlieie was a great stain of blood upon the sheet, 
with siiudler stains round alioiit it, that seemed to 
be sifte out even a.s she walebed tlieiii like a 
newly uroiiped blob of ink ujion blotting-paper. 
Mrs Mate squealed out a second time even more 
loudly tliavi before, following, the ontery by an 
liysterieal sliriek of ‘Murder! murder!’ nieaii- 
wliile noting, with eyes enlarged to twice, tlicir 
eiicnml'erence IV’ li'illhl, that tliere was a jiool of 
blood on the tloor on the side wlii'i'e tlie boat¬ 
swain bad lain, with other marks wliicli vanished 
at tlie door. 

So shrill-voiced a woman a.9 Mrs Mate could 
not sqneal twice at the lo]> of her ydpes and yell 
‘Murder! murder!’ also without’’exciting alarm. 
'I’lie fii’st to rush up-stjiirs was liei' hiisimnd, an 
old man in a white nightcap, an aged frill-sliirt, 
and a jaiir of jdiim-coloured breeelii'S. He, was 
followed by the drawer, by a couple of wcnclies 
w'lio bad been busy cleaning rooni.s doivn-stairs, 
and by five or six sailors, wlio eaiiic nimiing out 
of the adjacent bcd,jonms on bearing Mrs Mate’s 
cries, (iiaspiiig her liiisband by the back of hie 
neck, the landlady pointed to the bed, and ex¬ 
claimed ; ‘Mr AVoiksop has been murdered! 
Ijturdered, .loe, I tell you ! Hlocd in oiir house! 
Murder done in tlie Lonely Star !’—uttering 
which, she fell nppn the floor in a swoon, .but 
confiivcd to rally liofqrc her- husband seonled 
able to grasp the nieaning of what she had said. 

tine of the twli wenches instantly slipyied away 
to give the news. 'A cold-blooded muf^er was go 
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common occurrence in Deal. A ’/JuBtoms’ man 
found dead with a slu^ through his heart, the 
body of a smuggler washing ashore with a ghastly 
cutlass-wound upon his head, the corpse of a 
gagged ‘blockader’ at the foot of the Foreland 
Height, were mere business details, necessary 
items of a programme that was full of death, 
hard weather, ^miraculous escapes, murderous 
conflicts j but a cool midnight assassination was 
a genuine novelty in its way, and* in a very few 
minutes, thanks ta the serving-maid, the pave¬ 
ments oiftside the inn, the passagti, the shiirort-ie, 
the tragic beilroom itself, were crowded with 
hustling men and women, eagerly talking, the 
hinder ones bawling to those ahead fo'r news, and 
the wliob*' rickety place threatening to topple 
down with the weight of so many people. 

. 'Elio story soon gathered a collected form. It 
was jjno'.vn that about nine o’clock on the pre¬ 
vious evening a tall young fellow with his hair 
curling upon his back had applied at the Londij 
Star for a bedroom, and was auniitted by consent 
of Mr Wo'i'ksop to a share of the great bed iu 
which that worthy lay. It got to be known, too, 
in a wonderfully short space of time that Mr 
Worksop carried in his breeclies’ or ()J,her pockets 
some thirty or forty guineas and half-guineas 
loose, a> handful of which he had exhibited with 
uncommon satisfaction on several occasions wlien 
overtaken in liipior. It also got to be known in 
an also equally incredibly short space of time, 
thanks to one of the waterme.n who bad rowed 
Mr York ashore from the brig Jane, that the tall 
young man with the long hair had owned himself 
worth only half a guinea, of which he had given 
four sliilliugs to the boatmen after a tedious dis¬ 
pute, one to the landlady for his bed, and a six¬ 
penny bit for liquor, leaving him witli five 
shillings—all the money he had in the world, 
according to his own admission ; ‘ and quite 
enough,’ exclaimed a ileep voice amidst tlie jostle 
of men on the staircase, ‘ to account for this liere 
murder.’ 

Presently, there W'as a erv of ‘ Room for Mr 
Jawker!’ The crck.vd made a lane, and there 
entered a round, fat, fussy little justice of tlie 
peace, with the only constable that Deal po.s.sessed 
—a hill, gaunt, powerfully builV,'Jiough knock- 
kneed man, in a ru.sty three-cornered hut, and .a 
long stick—following close, at liis heels. Little 
Mr Jawker approaclie.d the siile of the bed, anil 
after taking a long look, full of knowinguess, at 
the blood-stains, he ordered the constable, giving 
him the name 6f Budd, to clear the room of all 
save those who could tjirow light upon this 
matter. This being done, Mr Jawker fell to 
questioning the assembled folks, and bit by bit 
gathered as much of the story as they could 
relate. The landlady, Mrs Mate, was ignorant 
of the name of the tall young man with the long 
hair ; but he told her, she informed his Worship, 
that he meant to leave her house before daybreak 
that morning, to be in time to breakfast with 
his sweetheart, who livedo Sandwich way, and 
who was none other, as she supposed, than pretty 
little Jenny Bax, for ’twas the widow Bax’s name 
lie mentioned when he spoke of walking over to 
his ’fove at dawn. ‘ 

At this point there was a disturbance outside. 
Budd the constable looked out;- and presently 
locked in jslgain to inform Mr Jawker that fresh 


prints of bloodstains had been discovered on the 
pavement, and could bc^traced some distance. 

‘ They must be followed! They must be 
followed ! ’ cried little Mr Jawker ; ‘ they mjiy 
lead ^is to this discovery of the body of the 
murdered man.—Follow me, Budd!’ with which 
he went down-stairs, the gaunt immense constable 
^lose behind him, and the people shouldering 
one another in pursuit of both. 

There was a great crowd outside. Deal was 
hut a little place in those days ; indeed, it is but 
a little place now, and the news of the murder— 
it murder it were—hod spread with something of 
tlie rapidity of- the sound of a gun. It wu.s a 
sparkling murniiig, a small westerly draught 
rii>pling the sea into the flashing of diamonds 
uniler the soaring sun, the Downs filled with 
ships ns on tlie iirevioua day, the white front of 
the Foreland gleaming like silk upon the soft 
liquid azure past it, with, noblest sight of all, 
the line-ot'-bnttle ship, the central feature of the 
mass of craft, in the act of tripping her nnclior 
and flashing into a broad surface of canvas with 
flier long bowsprit and jib-booms to bead to the 
north and east presently for a cruise as far as 
lleligolmul. 

'riie in-stant the little justice of the peace made 
liis appearance tliere arose a stormy liubbub of 
voices of men eager to point out tlic bloodstains. 
It was a tragedy that went too deep for merri- 
ineiit, yet one. might have laughed at the eager 
postures of si [uare-sterned boatmen bending in all 
ilirections in search of new links of the critnton 
chain of crime, .as though a vessel full of treasure 
had gouc to pieces close aboard the laud on top of 
a furious inshore gale, and there were ducats and 
dimliloons and picces-of-eiglit in plenty to he found 
at the cost of a luint amongst the shingle. So 
many imiuiring eyes were sure to discover what 
was wanted. Sluin.s uninistukalily of blood could 
be followed at varying intervals from tlie pave¬ 
ment in front of the Lnndy titar; then into the 
middle of Beach Street; tlien an ugly patch, 
as thougli tlie burden of the body bail proved 
too heavy, and the hearer hud paused to rest; 
afterwards, for a liundred paces, no sign ; tlicn 
half a score more of stains, that conducted the 
explorers to the timber extension tliat projected 
a little distance into the sea, and there of coinse 
the trail ended. Nothing could be more damni¬ 
fying in the theory they suggested than these 
links of blood, starting from tlie bedside, and 
terminating, so to speak, at the very wasli of 
the water. It was universally concluded that 
the tell young man with the long hair, mime 
unknown, who had slept with Mr Worksop, had 
murdered that unfortunate boatswain for the sake 
of the guineas in his pocket; and under cover 
of the darkness of the night, had stealthily borne 
the corpse to the timber extension and cast it 
into the sea. 

Mr Jawker started off at a rapid pace, followed 
by the constable, to make out a warrant for 
the apprehension of the tall young man with 
the long hair for wilful murder j whilst a number 
of boatmen went to work with creeps or drags 
to search for the body in the vicinity of the 
beach ; hut though they persevered in their efforts 
till noon, watched by hundreds of people ashore 
as well as by tlie innumerable ships’ crews who 
crowded the shrouds and tops to observe the 
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result of this patient dredginc; nothing more 
than a very old anchor, which was supposed 
to have belonged to one of Trouip’s ships, was 
brought to ligh t *' 

OUR SPIRES AND SPIRELETS. • 

The closer we look at our ancient churches the 
more ready we shall be to adniit our predecessors 
did their best, in most instances, to liand down to 
ns work that should be worth looking at As we 
examine them, too, we must own much obligation 
to Time and Weather: for those inscrutable artists, 
following in the wake of the old Norman and 
Plantagenet masons, have softened the edges of 
the stonewoi’k, endued it with dove-like tones, 
enriching it besides with countless discs of sea- 
white, sea-green, and tawny-amber lichens no 
other craftsmen couhl design. The merit of these 
legacies from the past is perhaps most apparent 
when we look up to the lovely spires and .spire- 
lets left ns in such abundance. These lift up 
their heads with a dignity and appealing earnest¬ 
ness which only good W'ork suggests, and have 
charms that only centuries and sunshine can 
bestow. 

Our most beautiful spire is that of Snli.sbury 
Cathedral. It rises to a heiglit of four humlred 
feet from the pavement within the building. 
Jfidway in the splendid vista of clustered columns 
and graceful arches and shadowy aisles of the 
interior ri.so four mighty jner-s, over winch is a 
stone-vaulted roof. On this open substructure is 
built a slender .square tower of three tall .stages, 
very light, yet rich with arcaifings ; and from tlie 
topmost of the.se rises the octagonal tapering spire 
witli its capstone, and its banner-like vane, dated 
1G7.5, above it, and its metal cross above all. At 
e.ach edge of the slanting stonework is a line of 
bend-like enrichment, and three times in the | 
course of its height a wide baud of quatrefoiled 
ornament encircles the spire. At its base oii tlie 
top of the highest stage of the tower is a richly 
wrought open-work parapet, with a spirelet at 
each angle. It is, of course, hollow, except for a 
stalfvart framework of timber in twelve diminish¬ 
ing stages on which the stonework is laid. When 
we realise the extent of the labour required to 
raise all the stones to their higli plnce.s, of the 
skill for their ailjustment, and of the necessary 
precautions in the way of supports, bandages, and 
brace.s to receive and sustain tlie vast weight at 
its enormous height, wo may indeed agree that 
it is a wonderful work. Sir Cliristoplior Wren 
was called in as an expert to examine its con¬ 
dition in 1B08. He mentions with admiration 
the circumstance that its height corresponds with 
the length of the edifice, and atlds that, though it 
is a hundred and fifty feet high in itself, without 
counting the height of the tall tower on whieli it 
is raised, it is but nine inches thick. His impres¬ 
sion v'as that the original architect intended to 
‘conclude’ the tower without a spire, and tliat it 
must have been a successor who tied the walls 
Ipgether with the»immeuse iron braces and straps 


now to be seen in them, and venture^ to add the 
marvellous needle. 

It is not unusual for spires to be after-thoughts. 
The spire of Sliakespeare’s church, or, more 
exactly, of Hol;^ Trinity Church, Stratfonl-on- 
Avon, is a case in point. Tins church is a very 
ancient edifice, probably dating from Saxon times, 
and certainly containing fragments of Norman 
work. It is bruciform in jilun, and from tbo 
intersection of the transepts Villi the pave and 
chancel rises u‘’'8trong tower, which was evidently 
originally ‘concluded’ without a spire, lii the 
course of Cfprturies, various portions of the fabric 
have been rebuilt, and tlie work of the first 
builders taken down. There remains*to ns a 
laigo edifice chiefly of Perpendicular architecture 
with spacious mnllioned windows and battle- 
mented parapets. Tapering up from the edntre 
of the top ol tlie tower in the last century was a 
short stout smre on a timber framework covered 
with lead. Tin's was eventually considered of 
inadequate importance, and was replaced in 17(i3 
by the very tall, tliiii, nnbroaclied ‘extiiigiiislicr’ 
we now see. The grave ohl tower is eighty feet 
liigli, and this addition is eighty-three, feet high. 
If the object of its erection was to ensure that tlie 
situation of tlic .sacred shrine that contahis the 
remains and the tomb of our greatest poet should 
he seen by all comers from as great a distance as 
possible, it lias answered its purpose, for, from 
tlie windings of the river, wliicli flows past the 
cliuridiyaril, over the lime-trees tliiit form the 
interlaced green avenue to the church door, over 
tlie prosaic cliiiiiiicy-.stack.s of the houses in the 
pleasant town, and from all the low-lying mea¬ 
dows around in whicli Shakespeare wandered, it 
is a con.sjiic.nous object. 

Tlie spiles on Wurkworth and Newbiggen 
churches ill Northuiiiherlaiid are also after¬ 
thoughts--though very antiiiue and hoary iifter- 
tliougli!, 'riie towers of both structures were 
finished without them, probably lliat they iiiiglit 
be used for observatkin, if not for defence, like 
some of tlic other cliurch iftwers on tlie same 
I’order ; and it was not till a century, or longer, 
had ehqised that they were cappecl with spire.s. 
Both are at tli» west cud of their respective 
edifices, hut that at Warkworth is nearly twice 
the size,of the other, and besides being hionchcd, 
01 ' sloped from the square of its base into its octa¬ 
gonal taper, has three stages of small giiblets. 
We may see the need for them bptli ; for Wark- 
wortli Church is situated on the Coquet, on a site 
so low that it would bc*qtiite undisccriiible from 
the adjacent country hut lor the .spire ; and New¬ 
biggen is on a rocky coast where a lofty landmark 
is of the greatest value to mariners. 

For the most part, however, preparations for a 
spire are iiiaile iroiii the foundations. To take 
Kettering Church, in Nortliamptoiisliire, as a fine 
example, wc may notice that the tower and spire 
are treated so independently of the rest of the 
structure that they might have been intended to 
he isolated from The tower from the floor of 
the nave to its suqimit measures eighty-eight feet 
high ; and the siiire measures^ eighty-eight feet 
higli without including .the vaiic. Although the 
ancient architect was aware of the effect of dis¬ 
tance in dimiiiisKing the appearance pf size, and 
gave his heautiffllly omamciiited string-itpurass 
uniformity by arranging Hhey sltould get larger 
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and lurt’cr ja they approached the summit, he 
made the tapering lines of his spire perfectly 
straight, thus placing his t)ructice against tlie 
theory that to produce the effect of straight lines 
at n great height they must be slightly curved 
outwards. He chose the sumo stone for his strub- 
ture that the builders of Peterborough Cathedral 
and the churches at Stamford chose for theirs. 
Then he began to build his towof before he built 
the nav^ about twenty-live feet square, with a 
grand arched doorway enclosed Within a squhre 
head on the western siile of it, and a staircase 
winding up in one angle of it. He made a lloor 
for the bell-ringers within, and another floor 
above that, and then a third lloor for the belfry, 
and placejl mighty corbels at the base of tlie spire, 
«n»\^hich it is supposed he intended the bells 
ahoirld be suspended for repairs. And then he 
commenced his geometri<.'ully perfect spire with 
stonework that was fourteen inches thick at first, 
but diminisheil to six inches by the time it was 
nine feet high. At each angle of the h.ase he 
placed loopholed turrets, aid round it a battle-' 
niented' para|iet, also loopholeil, and provided 
with gargoyles to carry off the rain. He gave it 
I three tiers of dormers of graduated dimensions, 

I the lowermost being divideil into three lights, the 
' second into two lights, and the third having one 
light only ; and up each ascending lino of the 
t jtagou to its neck he placed rows of crockets. 
He nnished the capstone with ornamental iron¬ 
work surmounted by a cock, which lias since been 
superseded by a bauner vaiie. Veritably, a noble 
piece of the old English arcliiteclurc of an old 
English country town ! 

Grantham spire, the summit of which is two 
hundred and seventy-three feet high, and Boston 
1 ‘stump ’ are two remarkable examples in Lincoln- 
I shire; and the ‘tliree tall spires’ of Coventry, all 
I lately restored or rebuilt, are as well know’n as 
I the compassionate Lady Godiva. The twisted 
I spire of ChcsteiTield, in Derbyshire, is also of con¬ 
siderable interest. The tliree spires of Lichfield 
Oatliedral are of si.perb beauty. Norwich (!athc- 
<lral and St Mary Itedcliff, Bristol, liave also fine 
spires ; and Chichester spire h.^s experienced the 
rare fate of falling down ai-l' being j'ebuilt. 
Stoke-Pogis Church, the centre of the scene of 
Gray’s Elegy, hiis a spire comp,aratively Ipwly and 
cpiite rustic in its hoimdiuess by the side of these ; 
but still, by virtue of its associations, very’ pleas¬ 
ing, i)‘ not ulliu'ing. Indeed, look in what direc¬ 
tion we may, tliese monuments of the prowess of 
our builders in ‘ the mor-iy days of old ’ are to be 
met with. Glasgow has a graceful example in the 
grand Cathedral, rising witli tlie tower two liun- 
dred and twenty-five feet into the air. Edinburgh 
also has a fine specimen in the spire of the General 
Assembly Hall. 

As the very earliest churclips had no bells, and 
therefore no belfries, there were no spires. When 
bells wore first used to summon worshippers they 
were small, and wei*‘suspended in small bell- 
tiirrets, or bell-cots. After large bells were made, 
high and rich and imposing steeples were erected 
for.their reception. Commuipties vied with each 
other to make them as magnificent as possible and 
in the number of bells they placw in them. 
They seenj^ in early instances to*liave been placed 
qt, the west end of,churches, prSbnbly in continun- 
tioa of, the ctistuiu is. vogue before tliey were 


required of placing s^xing towers there for the 
purpose of defence. Eventually, central towers 
were adopted, in cruciform buildings especially, 
'riicsf combined the purpose of a belfry with the 
addition of a vast open space in the interior, whicdi 
gave light and grandeur to it. Small edifices may 
. have been content with low conical spires or spire- 
lets in these reniote times ; but as years passed, 
succeeding builders made them more and more 
pointed, or needle-like, and generally of the same 
lieiglit as tile towers on which they were placed. 
Every church tower was either finished with a 
spire or intended to be so firiislied at a future 
tune. London when seen from a distance is said 
to have presented the aspect of a forest of spires. 
'There were particular laws of construction always 
carried out, whiob need not be described except 
to mention that much of the sober, soaring, liglit 
and ]diturc8(|ue effect of their outlines is the 
result of the clever tre.atment of the transition 
from the square of the tower to the form of the 
pyramidal octagon. Eocorded particulars con¬ 
cerning their erection are extremely rare; but 
more frequently in old cbiucbwardens’ accounts 
tliere are entries in wbicli mention is made of 
them. Eor instance, tlie churchwardens of Lud¬ 
low recorded in 151.’) : ‘ In primis payd for a key 
to the dore that goothe np inki the stiple ijd.’ 
And again, in 15.50: ‘'To Thonuas Season for 
gowinge up into tlie stiple ij. wyndy nyglites to 
save the glase ther in tlie wyndowis, xd.’ ’The 
materials used dill'ered according to the locality of 
their erection. Besides stone and timber covered 
with lead, we have examples covered with slates, 
and others with oaken shingles. This last cover¬ 
ing is seen only on the spires of village churches 
ill our southernmost counties. 

'file Great Fire of London caused the downfall 
of many noble spires in the metropolis ; and the 
rebuilding that succeeded it, which included the 
reconstruction of fifty churches, inaugurated a 
new style of steeple. A preference for classic 
aridiitecture hud become the order of the day. 
On the classic temple-like structure that took the 
place of the old medieval building that had stood 
for live or six hundred years, adapting itself by 
additions to the needs of its succeeiling centuries, 
tlie architects of the period placed loggia upon 
loggia, often formed of columns arranged in cirdes, 
or in octagons, or in squares with the angles cut 
off or canted, one above the other, which Vere 
surmounted by cupolas or oheliscal spirelets, with 
a ball and cross aliove all. The details and out¬ 
lines were varied in each case, with columns, caps, 
cornices, consoles, pediments, vases, urns, lunettes, 
festoons of flowers, and rusticated work ; hut the 
general character of them all is that whiidi wo 
identify as the style of St Paul’s, with its colon¬ 
nades, dome, cupola, ami gilded hall Walpole 
called one of tlie.se new steeples a * masterpiece of 
ah.surdity.’ Some of them have double bases and 
double columns; and all of them were much 
admired, generally, by the art patrons of the day, 
who described them as chaste, elegant, and 
majestically simple, 

Rosnoved by two centuries from the battle of 
the styles, we can see the beauties of both dispas¬ 
sionately. And whether we look at our wealth 
of spires of the old Plautagenct times, or of thia 
Renaissance of the manner of building in the days 
of the Ciesara, we must echa the sentiment ef 
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A BEGGING LETTER. 


Carlyle, who, alluding to tjje trade of his father, 
wrote : ‘ A noble craft it is, that of a mason. O 
Time! 0 Time ! wondrous and fearful art thou, 
yet there is in man what is above thee.’ I 


A BEGGING LETTER. 

It was the breakfast liour at the Leys, a small 
couiitiy-housu near the country town of llar.sdule, 
in Greeushire. Tlie owner of the house, Hilton 
Juler, Esq., was seated with hi.s wife and ehililren 
at the breakfast table, alternately using his knife 
and fork and fingering a little heap of letters 
which ho had taken out of the pi.)stb,ag before 
sitting dowm. One of these;, being directed in 
a strange handwriting, fixeil his attention for a 
moment; but he left it and all the other.s 
unopened until breakfast was over. Ho then 
pa.s.sed one or two of them to his tvife, and with 
a merry face tossed one over to hi.s eldest daughtel’ 
with ‘ There he is again ; thiitker tliau ever.’ 
I’resently, he came .ag.ain to tlie unfamiliar luind- 
wi’iting, and opening the envelope, read the 
contents carefully. 

‘.lust look at that, Mary,’ said he, as he handeil 
I the letter to his wife. Taking it, she read as 
follows : 

.SlI niTERTOX-ON -Th.cm ks. 

Dis.tn .Sir—I venture, though personally a 
stranger to you, to .solicit your kindest attention 
to the following circtim.st.ance8. The iiwpecleil 
vi<!ar of our pari.sh, the Rev. .Tames H.irfurtli, 
ha.s so often spoken to me of you and of your 
close friendship in your university days, that 1 
feel suio you would wish to know of !ii.s difli- 
culties. Three months ago he w.as seizisl with 
rheumatic fever, and incapacitated for the ]ier- 
form.ance of any duty. The medical man has 
urged that Mr liarfoi tb must not spend the spring 
in Kngland, but at Alentone or in Algeria. \Vc 
have .started a snUscription in the pari.sli to enable 
him to follow this salutary advice, and we hope 
to raise at le.vst one hundred pound.s for this 
most worthy object. 1 have myself out of my 
own very slender means cotilributed ten pounds, 
though in order to do this 1 shall be compelleil 
to forego my own summer vacation. 1 write to 
ask if yon would be disposed to help a poor 
parish in a Work of benevolence towards a very 
<lcserfing man of God ? 1 need not .say, sir, tb.at 
my present action is unknown to our dear vicar, 
and it is only because I happen to have he.ard 
> that yon were fellow-collegians at Oxford that 
I venture to trespass on your kindnes.s. You will 
see from the enclosed list of sUhsciibers that tlie 
movement commands the sympathy of .all classes 
of persons, some of the poorest having gladly con¬ 
tributed their mite.—Awaiting the honour of a 
reply, and trusting it will be favourable, I am, 
your obedient servant, 

Hemiy Twidale, vicar’s churchwai don. 

‘What a nice letter! How kind of them!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Juler a.s she handed the epistle 
back. ‘ Of course, dear, you will send them some¬ 
thing.’ 

‘Wtdl, yes; it seems a deserving case,’ he 
replied. ‘ I remember Barforth well as a man 
of quite unmsual a'oility. How he has managed 
to^yegetate in 8uch»a spot ns Shepperton I can’t 
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imagine. A man of good family too^Well, I’ll 
semi him a couple of guineas.’ * 

Gulliering up his letters, Mr Juler retired to 
his private room ; and amongst the letters sent 
(ilf that evening was one ilirecled to Henry 
'I’widale, Jisq., with a cheque for two guineas 
.enclosed, and a promise of a siiuilar amount if 
it should be. found needful. By return of po.st 
came a brief aclsunvledgment and tluuik.s for tlie 
promise of further help, whiclr, however, should 
not*he claimed! without absolute uee.es.sit,y. Mr 
.luler thereupon censed to think of the matter. 
But a few weAs afterwards uuotlier letter came 
from the benevolent churchwarden, saying that 
the poverty of tin; ]iarish must be his excise for 
a.sking for tlie fullilment of the promise of further 
help, especially as their dear vicar’s liealth^was' 
improving so slowly. Now, this second letter 
arrived just as Mr .1 uler was starting for London, 
.and lie had only time to thrust his iiiiopeiicil 
letters into his pocket before he and liis wife 
drove to the country station, two miles away. 

• (111 arriving lit King’.s Cros.s, he drove to lii.s hotel, 
whore he left Mr.s .luler. He then proceeded to 
keep an appoi»tment in the City. This detained 
him until, as he walked up Liulgato Hill, he saw 
that tlie clock of St I’aiil’.? pointed to five nihiutes 
to four. Wisliiiig to attend evening prayer in the 
cathedral, lie mounted the step.s, and secured a 
place just in time to rise with tlie re.st of the con¬ 
gregation as the clergy aiul choristers took tlicir 
places. During the singing of the autheiu he hap¬ 
pened to catch sight of a clergyman standing a 
short distance from him vvliose face seemed fiiiniliar. 
At the closi.' of the service he looked more care¬ 
fully, mid recogni.sed liis old college friend. 
Making hi.s way to liim, he said ; ‘ How are yon, 
Barfortli f T’.n glad to see j'ou are able to get 
about. J suppose you’ll soon be off to Mentone? 
But real I v you liaveii’t much of the delicate 
invalid 11 ' )ur looks.’ 

’I'he clergyman, with a siiiiliiig ro.sy face and 
11 linn grip of the liaiid, said ; ‘ Why, whatever 
do you mean ? Mentone ? T1 i.*,'b about the last 
]iliice I should think of. Time enough to go tliere 
when 1 'm used im.’ 

‘ W’ell, but you «/'e u.sed up, are you not V said 
Mr Juler. ‘Haven’t you jii.st recovered from 
rlieiimatii^ fever?’ 

‘ No, indeed.—Where have you lieard tliat 
tall I ’ 

They h.ad by this time arrived i^t tlie door of 
the north transept, .and as they pus.sed out 5Ir 
Juler said: ‘Wliy, I’v# just sent somethiug 
towards your exiieiiscs to a warmer climate. 1 
was told you had been ill, and a change was 
imperative.’ 

‘ You astonish me,’ was tlie reply. ‘ I was 
never better in my life, nor in betUtr spirits. 
Here have I just bqpii olfcred a large London 
incumbency, and 1 'm up now to settle matters 
before coming to reside liure.’ 

‘ But haven’t you a churchwarden named 
Twidule ?’ 

‘No,’ was the deci.sivo answer. ‘One of my 
wardens is named Jones, tlie other is very pro¬ 
perly named Church. I knoi^ nothing of a 
Twidale.’ 

Upon this Mr Tiuler felt sure he Jiad been 
duped. Producing* the letter lie had received* 
that morning, he gave bis friend tiic'history of 
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it. Mr Bufforth at once pronounced the whole 
thing a fraud The next step obviously was to 
put the matter in the hands of the police, who 
advised that Mr Jnler should send some reply 
to the last letter, and they would watch the 
post-office at Sheppwton with the hope of captlir- 
ina tlie delinquent. 

Now, Shepperton is n village about twenty 
.miles out of Loudon, and is ttoraposed of one 
' street, |,hree lancS, a church, and two shops. At 
one of these the post-ollice is &opt. Ipe'd.ay 
after the i-cncounter at St Paul’s, a middle-aged 
man dressed in respectable gray ehtered the shop 
and ac.co8ted the propi ietor, telling him that he 
was a"'detective Irom London and should need 
his help in certain mutters. 

■ '•'i suppose,’ he s;iid, ‘you’ve no one in the 

pla'ce named Twidale'P 

‘No,’ said the postmaster. ‘But three weeks 
ago a strange gent come in and said as how his 
name were Twidalc, and he expectesd a letter in 
a day or two, and would 1 keep it till he called 
for it, as he were only a-visiting here at pAseuC 
So the letter come, and I gave it him.’ 

‘Ah!’.said the other. ‘I thought so. Well, 
he’s coming again, and I shall want you to help 
to identify him. And if you can quarter me in 
your house, 1 shall be glad.’ 

As this could be arranged, he took up his abode 
there, and instructed the postmaster to give him 
a signal v hen Mr Twidale came on tlie scene. 
This happeneil the very next day. 'Phat morning, 
Mr .Jnler’s letter had arrived, and upon being 
inquired for, it w.as, after a little delay, b.andcd to 
Henry Twidahs, Esq. At that moment a middle- 
aged gentleman entered the shop with a mild 
‘ How do you do?’ and quietly askisl for a postage 
stamp. Mr Twidale had opcne<l his letter and 
read it hurriedly ; then saying, ‘ I shall call again 
early ne.xt week,’ ho left the shop, being followed 
by the gentleman in gi'ay, who had stiiyed to affix 
his stamp to a letter, and who never lost sight of 
his prey till he sa.w him enter a re.spectahlc house 
in a quiet street in Blooiushnry. Having run his 
fox to earth, the detective hurried to the nearest 
police court and procured a warrant for the appre- 
nension of Henry Twidale, E.s(<f. 

Meanwhile, behind the doors of the quiet house 
in Bloomsbury Mr Twidale had been.,welcomed 
by a pleasant lady and two children, and was 
soon seated with tliem at the tea-tiible. All the 
while Black ..Uare and Nemesis wore approach¬ 
ing rapidly; and before a full hour had passed, 
Nemesis in very unclausical gray tweed uncere¬ 
moniously pushed past the servant who had 
answered his knock, and entered the sitting-room 
unannounced. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the detective ; ‘I’m sorry to 
disturb you j but I’ve some very particular busi¬ 
ness with you, Mr Twidaleu Will you step into 
the passage a moment?’ 

‘'Twidale 1’ said the pther. ‘What do yon 
mean? You certainly use’^no ceremony. You’d 
better leave this room at once, if you don’t want 
to be kicked out.’ ,, 

< ‘Now look here, Mister; Uiis won’t do with me. 
I don’t like to put a lady about; but if you won’t 
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‘ Yes,’ said the delaative ; ‘ I know that But 
you were Twidale this nflemoon at Shepperton 
post-office.’ 

T^ie brazen front of Mr Johnson shook a little 
•at this home-thrust His wife, who stood looking 
at ouch in turns, here said : ‘ Whatever does this 
mean ? My husband has been in his office in the 
City all day, and has not been near Shepperton.— 
I must request you, .sir, to leave this house.’ 

‘ Now, don’t you trouble yourself, ma’am. My 
business is with this man here ; and if you don’t 
know where he’s been to-day, there’s no call for 
you to know at present’ 

Mr Jolmson still continuing obdurate, the 
detective .said at last: ‘ Well, I’m a police-officer, 
and I’ve got a warrant to arrest yon on a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretences; and 
there’s a cub at the door if you like to come 
(luietly.’ 

'The poor wife, unable to credit her hearing, 
an<l unspeakably shocked and terrified, fell faint¬ 
ing into a chair, and recovered consciousness only 
to find her husband gone, her children weeping 
for they knew not what, and her home shadowed 
and desolate. ‘Women must weep,’ sang Kingsley; 
hut there is a sad<lcr weeping than that of wives 
wlio find their husbands’ corpses ‘out on the 
shining sand.’ As the Ncinesi.s in gray rode along 
with lleury Twidale, Es(j., by his side, he remcm- 
bered the stricken home he had left, and the 
thought curiously connected itself with a brief 
sentence he had learned when a schoolboy, and 
tlic din of Jiondou streets could not ])reveut these 
woixls from passing again and again through his 
mind, ‘ 'The way of transgressors is hard, is 
hard.’ 

Mr Twiilale at hi.s trial found the evidence alto¬ 
gether too much for him. It came out that he 
had for years lieen a professional beggar, with 
numberless aliases, with an extraordinary skill in 
the combination of circumstances, and with a 
facile pen wliich had been his chief iustru-ment in 
wheedling contributions from a benevolent and 
gullible public. He met with a richly deserved 
punishment; but when Mr Julor and Mr Barforth 
learned how the man’s wife had lived in ignor¬ 
ance of his profession, they did what they coiiid to 
soften for her the heavy blow, and procured for 
her employment and a home. 


MUSING. 

When o’er the soul tlio twilight of sweet musing 
Comes stealing, and the day of Thought is done. 

And Action lies—tlio fiery circuit run— 

Its restless heat in restful-languor losing, 

There floating pass, the outward sense abusing. 

Fair dreams of hopes fulfilled and joy begun, 
Kefhteled glories of some hidden sun, 

That lure the sjiirit onward to its choosing : 

Then comes again the sound of happy laughter, 

Then comes again the sight of glistening tears, 

To mock the dusty lalwur of the years, 

Wliioh strive to Imr the Past from the Hereafter. 

So lights and shadows, ever mingling, roll 
In tender twilight mosings o'er the soul. 

J. J. Hawanb Buesess. 
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TRUSTS AND SYNDICATES. 

In writing about ‘Corners’ some time ago we 
also referred to ‘Syndicates’ as con'ibinations of 
individuals in certain operations connected with 
trade. But, since then, the word ‘ Syndicate ’ has 
come both into larger use and into somewhat 
dillerent application on this side the Atlantic. 
In effect, a Syndicate may be a corporation ana¬ 
logous to a Joint-stock Company, either registered 
as such or not. 

A notable example of an unregistered Symlicate 
is that which has created such a revolution in the 
copper market within the lust year or two. The 
Copper Syndicate was of French origin, and is 
under French management, although some of the 
capital employed in it is supposed to be contributed 
by Englishmen. The true history of this remark¬ 
able adventure has yet to be revealed ; but wliul 
is known is that the manager of a French Com¬ 
pany in the metal trade, and largely interested in 
copper, became so impressed at the unprecedent¬ 
edly low price to which that metal had fallen, that 
he conceived the idea of forming a combination of 
capitalists to buy up all the available stocks. His 
scheme met with ready acceptance in the financial 
quarters to which he applied, and it also received 
the support of some of the French banks. Thus 
armed, the Syndicate set to work to buy all the 
c^per that was then offered—the price at the 
tune being considcrtibly under forty pounds per 
ton—and also the shares of the large Copper Com¬ 
panies which were selling at very low prices. As 
the Syndicate bought copper, copper rose ; and ns 
copper rose, the shares rose still more quickly, so 
that an astounding success followed the first opera¬ 
tions. But they could not be confined thert!, as 
the higher price now obtainable for the metal was 
stimulating the production of all the mines in the 
world. Therefore, to obtain complete control of 
the market, the Syndicate hud to enter into coifc- 
tracts with all the large producing Companies to 
take either all or a fixed proportion of their pro¬ 
duct; for a given number of years. What these 
teimw were it is not necessary for us to explain; 


Pkice IJi/. 

sulBce it that in result the Syndicate did obtain, 
agd still hold, complete control of the copjicr 
market of the world; and are credited jvith 
having netted fabulous profits on their operations 
up to this time. * One source of their profits has 
been the speculative energy with which opponents 
sought to force down the price of copper by 
‘ selling forward ’ at prices considerably below 
current rates. The Syndicate allowed these sales 
to go on ; but ns the time approachiri to imple¬ 
ment them, they ran >ip the price suddenly ten, 
fifteen, or twenty pounds per ton for the time 
being, ami compelled the unfortunate ‘bears’to 
settle upon these differences, while they kepi the 
price to consumers on a moderate basis. 

At the time of writing, the price of copper is 
about seventy-eight pouncls jier ton—that is to say, 
about doul 1. what it was when the combination 
was founded. The consumer, therefore, suffers 
to this extent; but it is proper to observe that 
the former low price was *so unrefituncrutive that 
it could not have long continued, as many of the 
mines would have been compelled to shut down. 
It is contended for*tlie Syndicate that they have 
only brought about in a rapid way that which 
would have happened in a more disastrous manner, 
and that, while raising copper to a level fair to 
producers and not unjust to consumers, they 
have benefited everybody all round^especially 
the shareholders in Cupper (Jpmpanies. 

This Copper Syndicate is worked like a regular 
commercial Company, the profits being divided 
periodically among the participants, after laying 
aside large sums for reserve. 

To come nearer home. The success of the 
Copper Syndicate imprft<sed some people in the 
salt-trade with the idea that the principle might 
be applied with advantage to that groat industry. 
As everybody knows, the chief centre of produc¬ 
tion of salt in this country is in Cheshire. There 
it is found in two forms-^rock-salt and brine-wells. 
The common practice was for a manufacturer of 
salt to lease a brine-veil from the proprietor of 
the land, paying usui^ly a fixed rental for his 
works, and a royalty either upoij theTir|ne puhvpdll 
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or the suit manufocturud. Nut a great deal of 
capital wSa needed to work the trade, and ae a 
consequence, there were a very large number of 
small manufacturers in the district, as well as a 
goodly number of large flrm.s with capital. The* 
I conditions of the industry have been such 'that 
competition frequently reduced prices to an urt- 
' remunerative level—in fact, sa^t is said to have 
been ^f late ycais more often sold below the cost 
of production than above it. •• ' 

Be that as it may, the trade ivas in a most 
unsatisfactory state when the idea ,of a Salt Trust 
was ^irbached. It was adopted eagerly by the 
i small men, and was not rejected by the large 
men. In fine, a tlompuny was registered on the 
joint-stock basis with a capital of some three 
millions. To this Company each manufacturer 
agreed to sell his work.s, })lant, and stock at a 
valuation, and to bike payment thereof partly in 
shares and partly in cash, most of the vendors, 
however, becoming the managers of tlieir own 
works under the Company. K.\tending operations 
to the Other salt districts, the Cduqmny has now 
obtained a virtual mouo|)oly of the salt produc¬ 
tion of Great Britain. Of course there are other 
deposits of salt which can be, and which report 
says are about to be, developed ; and there is 
always the sea around us, from which we can 
obbiin supplies, as did our fathera before us. 
Moreover, there ore abundant deposits in lUissia, 
Germany, Spain, &c., which can always be 
marketed here at a price. These arc the ivstraiu- 
ing intluences upon the Salt Union ; nevertheless, 
the practical effect of the combination up to the 
month of November last was this : the price of 
common salt for home consumption had been 
advanced from two shillings and si.viicnce to nine 
shillings per ton, being an increase of six shillings 
and sixpence per ton; ahd the price of lump-salt 
for export had been advanced from eight to 
fifteen shillings per ton, or an increase of seven 
shillings per ton. As salt i.' lin article consumed 
by every man, woman, and child in the country, 
os well a.M the basis from which many chemicals 
for manufacturing and medicinal purposes are 
niade, it will be seen that this Salt Union is 
really a concern which all'ects the pocket of every- 
body. 

So successful has been the Soil Union from a 
producer’s and oapitulist’s point of view, that 
vaiious projects are in the air for other enter¬ 
prises of a similar character. There has been talk 
of a Coal Union, or syndicate of colliery-owners ; 
a Flour Union, or syndicate of all the millers 
between the Humber and the Tweed ; and even 
' of a Match Union, H comprise all the match¬ 
makers in this country os well as their com^peti- 
tors in Norway and Sweden. It is no part of 
t our business to discuss th^'prospects of such pro¬ 
jects ; we merely m;mtion them as evidence of 
the rapidity with which thepcraze for this modern 
system-of fading is spread^g. 

«We owe it to America. A Salt Union has 


been in existence there, in Michigan, for some 
twenty years. Its c«nstitution is somewhat differ¬ 
ent from that of the English Union. In the 
Aijierican concern each manufacturer sells his salt 
—which roust be of a fixed standard of quality 
and passed by inspectoi's—to the Union, which 
then resells through its agents in all jiarts of the 
country, and periodically divides the piofits among 
its members. These members can always obtain 
cash advances upon their product from the Union; 
but they may not sell a ton to any outsider' 
without paying a heavy fine into the joint coffer. 
In effect, tl^e re.sitlt is the same as here ; corn- 
jietition is removed, monopoly established, and the 
prices regulated on as high a level os prudence 
will allow. For of course to overdo the thing by 
raising prices extravagantly is simply to invite 
competition from all parts and from other com¬ 
binations of capitalists. 

The Michigan Salt Association is a small 
‘Trust’—a word which is uow preferred in some 
quarters to syndicate —compared to the Standard 
Oil Comjiany, which practically monopolises the 
mineral oil (petroleum) trade of the United States. 
This great Oil (loinpany is one of the marvels of 
commerce, ami it is said to bo the most powerful 
combination of ]irivate individuals ever effected, 
its capital is practically unlimited, and its sway 
is absolute. Certainly, a man who ‘strikes ilu’ 
nowadays has very little chance of securing his 
fortune unless he allies himself with the Trust. 
It is said to bo ruthless in crushing opposition 
and competition, and to be not above starting a 
grocery store in a country village with the sole 
object of ‘running oil’ a man who presumes, in 
defiance of warnings, to sell the kerosene of some 
opponent of the Company’s. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that by con¬ 
centration of capital in the oil-trade, the Standard 
Company has reduced the cost of production to a 
point not possible under the former system: that 
by the immense scale on which its operations are 
conducted, such materials as barrels, &c., are pro¬ 
vided for below the price at which individual 
producers could get them ; and that, by their 
immense resources, the system of conveying the 
oil from the wells to the ports over hundreds of 
miles of country by ‘pipe-lines’ worked by a 
splendid method of pumping, has alone beefi 
possible. And had it not been for the enormous 
economy in transport which has thus been effected, 
American petroleum could not have stood the 
competition of other illuminauts, and would have 
been ‘played out’ of Europe long ago. Never¬ 
theless, the Standard Oil Company makes enor¬ 
mous profits, and is reputedly the richest and 
most paying trading corporation in the world. j 

There are other Trusts in America of the same 
gpneral character, differing only slightly in their 
respective constitutions and methods of working. 
There is a Sugar Trust, a Cotton-seed Trust, a 
Glass Trust, a Milk Trust, on Oil-doth Trust, 
a Sandstone Trust, a Coal-tar Trust, and a 
«' o 
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great number of others of greater or leas import¬ 
ance. ‘ 

In fact, the (levolopmcnt of this so-called Trust 
system has very properly created an uneasy f<*el- 
ing in the public mind of America. Mr Hngl) 
M'Culloch, one of the oldest statesmen in the 
Bepublic, recently addressed a solemn warning to 
his fellow-countrymen on the 6ubj<ic,t Some of 
his words ai’e worth quoting in illustration of 
what we have been saying : ‘ We claim that the 
nUnited States is the freest country in the worlil, 
the only country, except .Switzerland, in which 
the people have equal rights. Equal rights before 
the law are indeed possessed by everybody here ; 
but are there not combinations of interests which 
revent the full play of natural rights, which 
old in check, if they do not destroy, individual 
enterprise ? In what other country can be found 
such Companies as have been organised in the 
United States for the purpose of controlling the 
manufacture, the transportation, and the price of 
goods ? Where can be found an organisation like 
the Standard Oil Company, W'hich absolutely con¬ 
trols the market of an article for which there is 
an immense and constant ilemand, and stamps out 
competition ; or even such Companies as have 
been formeil to regulate the production of iron 
and sU^el and coal ? In what other country in the 
world do manufacturers who are protected by 
tarilfs against foreign competition, combine by 
Trusts and other agencies to advance or sustain 
prices and prevent domestic competition t We 
have yet to leaini that there may be as little 
personal freedom under republican institutions 
as under monarchies, and tliat the host efforts of 
nil good citizens should be to prevent the great 
Itepublic from being a free country in name 
only.’ 

We present this extract as reflecting one section 
of public opinion against these combinations. 
That section has become so strong as to attempt 
legislative measures to clieck the formation and 
limit the operation of Trusts; but it has not yet 
been strong eiioiigli to carry sucli measures. 

Meanwhile, we in this country seem to be 
imbibing u taste for the very thino "which America 
seems to be turning against. It is a curious 
position ; hut to enter upon the ethical aspects 
■of Trusts would lead us into controversy hardly 
suited for these pages. The economic aspects, 
however, may fairly enough be looked at briefly. 
Those who are utterly opposed to the principle 
of these combinations maintain : Tliat tliey must 
tJnd to create monopolies, and to drive small 
capitalists out of the businesses on which they 
encroach : That they endeavour to, and practically 
do, destroy competition, which is the ‘soul of 
business,’ and the great ctnialiser of prices and of 
profits: That they enable a comparatively few 
individuals to amass fortunes at the expense of 
the community; and that they are building up a 
form of power which may come to have dangerous 
influences upon both the social and the jiolitical 
fabric. 

'fhose who defend Trusts, on the other hand, 
contend that the effect of them is really to 
cheapen commodities ultimately to the community 
by first chetmening production, owing to the con¬ 
centration of capital and energy. It is usual in 
this ^nnection to qu^ the Standard Oil Com¬ 


pany, and to show that in the first ten years of 
the Company’s operations the price of ci4ide petro¬ 
leum ut the wells fell frtun ten and a hull cents 
to about two cents per gidlou. It is dillicult to 
see, however, how the price of the raw material 
was .only afl'ected by the o|)eration8 of tlie Trust, 
and not by increase of production both in Ame¬ 
rica and ol.scwhcrc. Tlie argument, indeed, hardly 
holds here, altlioi]^h it may be admitted that, in 
bringing the goods to market, the economics 
ull'cetad by the ca^iUd and influence of thu*'rru8t 
have been bencficifd. On the other hand, how¬ 
ever, it is po8siJ)le that these ecouomii;s might 
have been ciVeffted by the energy and ingenuity 
of individuals as.sisted by the eompetitioir ol the 
great carrying Companies. 

Eurthcr, the defenders of Trusts ileiiy that the 
concentration of capital tends to destroy coili- 
petition, hut affirm that it only transfers the com¬ 
petition from small manufactnriTs to great a.sso- 
ciated corporations. As the handloom weavers 
weri! <lrivun out by the factory, so the small 
inanufacliii'ers with limited means will he driven 
out by the Trusts. The coinpi tition of the future, 
ill short, is to be between Trusts and Trusts, 
instead of betw?uii iiiilividtial and individual, or 
Oompaiiy and Company. This is what is culled 
‘raising the level of competiUoii.’ 

In cllcct, it is claimed that the Trust sy.stein is 
merely an extensive and hgitimate application of 
the .loint-.stork i.iinited Liability sy.slem. If it 
he economically right to enable a uumher of indi¬ 
viduals to snlMcrihe limited amount* in order to 
form n capital with wfiicdi to conduct a special 
business iiridor noinince.s, it is urged that it is 
C(|ually right to unite a uumher of such euter- 
j prise.s under one Iiead for the common benefit, 
j Unfortunately, we are not all impressed with the 
I virtues of the limited liability system as ut 
pro,sent coiid’.ctod, and it is rather ‘a large order’ 
to ask that r ; principle should he allowed to he 
applied without limitation. If there is to be 
no limit at all to its apj^licntion, then it is pos- 
sihfii to conceive of one vast incorporated Com¬ 
pany swallowing up all the indu.striul concerns in 
the kingdom. 

The driving-out fttthe small capitalists, more¬ 
over, is the most serious objection to the principle 
of these Trusts. It may hi; that these small 
capitalists \fould he hettiu’ off, financially, as ser¬ 
vants than as uuistcu'.s; hut the bread of independ¬ 
ence is sweet, and the gieatiiess of Knglana Iftis 
been built up by individual effort aiid*skill. Can 
we be content to sec the individual wither while 
Trusts grow more and more, even if we were cer- 
laiii—which we are fur from being—that we sliall. 
as consuniei's, get our commodities cheaper and 
better in the ful ure than in the past ? 

No doubt, ‘Union is strength’in the employ¬ 
ment of capital as’in all other human operations. 
But there ore higher thiS^s than mere money con¬ 
siderations to move the impulses of a thoughtful 
people. The essence of monopoly is antagonistic 
to un-Englishniuii’s love of individual liberty; the 
destruction of individual competition is opposed 
to his belief in ‘a fair*ficld and no favour.’ Till 
within fifi.y years ago, ‘forestalling’ and ‘regrutiiig’ 
were penal offence.s. They a/e not so now, and we 
do not stop here to ii^uire into the legal aspects 
of Trusts and Syndicates. But the jjublic Te.eling 
which condemned foM>.stalling ipid respiting {till , 
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exietif; and on the whole it iniiv be assumed, 
tliat whelSier economically sound or unsound, 
ethically just or unjust, the ‘Trust’ system will 
not find very congenial soil in this country. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. * 

CHAPTEH IV. 

The night was ,durk, cold, anil clouded, when 
Suelliitg climbed into his trap, ifid Isaiah fujlow- 
i ing, took his place alongside. 'I’lie lumps on either 
side threw a broad light upon the roiidway, and 
the horse dashed off confidently at* the retreating 
wall of darkness which hiy before him. 

‘ It’s a pleasant sight, gaffer,’ saitl Isaiah, ‘ to see 
relative’s living together in unity and doing kind- 
n^ei one to anotlior. Ain’t it '<’ 

- The big man turned his head on his shoulders 
and tried to study Isaiah’s countenance ; but the 
night was too dark for him to sue more than a 
pale blur. ‘What do you mean by that?’ he 
asked. 

‘It is a pleasant .sight, ain't it')’ Lsaiah au.swered. 
‘I siipjiose thcer’s hardly u warmer man to he 
found anywhere for ten mile.s al’ound than Mr 

Val<j.’ 

‘And what do you moan hy tluilV demanded 
Snelling. 

‘You’re fifty?’said Tsauih. ‘Then he’s sixty- 
i.ve.—Ah! it’s a plea,suut sight relatives living 
together in unity and being friendly towards one 
another. Yau’re a very h.ile and hearty man, 
gaffer; and it’s amongst the likelier that you’ll 
make old bones. It's struck me lately that Mr 
Vale looks frailish.’ 

‘It has, has it?’ demanded the (’olossus grullly. 

‘Yes, gaffer, it has,’ I’eplied Isaiah. 

‘Then I’d advise you,’ said .Snelling, with a 
deliberately vicious cut at the horse, ‘to keep 
our tongue betwixt your teeth, mind your own 
usiness, and think about them things that concern 
you.—Do you hear I’ 

‘Ki(ady, lluuii you, master,’ Isaiah answered. 

‘Then, obey,’ said Snelling with weighty 
authority ; aial for a time they rode in sileuee. 
When they had travelled t\j:cv or three hundred 
yards, Snelling gathered the reins in his left hand, 
08 a preparative measure, and then slushed the 
horse savagely with his wlii]). t 

‘ Hit him again,’ .said Isaiah; ‘ he won’t tell 
anybody.’ 

Snelling,' wlio had flogged the horse into a 
ixice so wild as to be dangerous, pulled him to a 
moderate speed. 

‘ Riled at me,’ pursued Isaiah, ‘ for seeing 
through him, like a pane of glass. That’s what 
he flogs the hoss for.’ 

‘You can take a month’s warning, Isaiah,’ said 
Snelling. 

‘Riglit you are, gaffer,’ replied Isaiah.—‘So 1 
can. But you might say that once too often. I 
might do it one o’ thesg days.’ 

‘Do it now,’ cried h»\mployer. 

‘I should sleep on that, if I was you,'’the 
man answered, with an exanperating tranquillit}'. 
‘Come now. Do you me&n it? A month from 
this here 21st October? Say the word.’ 

‘ C«i’t you keejj that fioolish tongue from 
wagging ?’ Snelling asked hyu sullenly. 

“ miy, you blight to know that, gaffer, as well 


as most men,’ said Isaiah, ‘You ought to know, 
if anybody does. Yo* and your month’s warning! 
Offer me that again, and I ’ll take it’ 

‘You’re a horn aggravater,’ Snelling declared ; 
‘tlmt’s what you are—an aggravater born and 
bred.’ 

‘A month from this here 21st October,’ Isaiah 
reiterated. ‘ Is that the bargain ? Am I to take 
it ?’ 

‘ Take it or leave it,’ Snelling growled. 

‘No, no, gafl'er,’ said Isaiah. ‘It wasn’t me as 
put it there. Take it or leave it yourself.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ his master answered. ‘You’ve 
got a pretty good berth, liaven’t you ?’ 

‘Did 1 ever say nuylliing again it?’ asked 
Isaiah. ‘But I’ll take that month next time it’s 
offered to me, ns sure us I’m alive.’ 

Afl'airs being thus adjusted, they rode in silence 
for the remuiiulcr of the journey. As they rcnclicd 
the gas-lit high street of Castle-Barfiehl, Snelling 
turned upon Isaiah and sulkily scanned liis face. 
The man looked before him ns if he were uncon¬ 
scious of the scrutiny ; and the muster Hogged the 
horse anew, rcstfainiug him the while, as if he 
found some relief for his own feelings in that 
contradictory proceeding. In front of his own 
liouse he pulled up with a jerk and onleied 
Isaiah to gel down. 

‘ Vou didn’t think I was going to sit here all 
night, did you, gaffer?’ the irritator asked as he 
descended with a purposed and laborious slow¬ 
ness. 

.'■iiielling returned no answer, hut dismounting 
in turn, strode to the shop-door, and thrusting it 
open, started a jangling hell. Half-w.ay into the 
shop he turned, as if he hud meant to say some¬ 
thing, hut restraining himself, lie disappeared, 
slamming the door beliind him so violently that 
the bell struck the woodwork and cracked, as the 
sudden har.shne.s.s of its tone ileclared. Is.-.fiih 
chuckled without the disturbance of a single 
feature of his face, and led the horse in at a g.ate- 
way beside the shop. Then, having closed and 
barred the gates, he left the liorsc in the dark 
whilst he went to the stables for a lantern, and 
returning, released the poor brute from the shafts, 
led him to the stable, and there groomed him. 

A single gas jet burned dimly above the counter, 
and hy its light Snelling walked into the sitting- 
room, which lay iminediateljr behind the shop, 
and commanded a view of it throngh a glazed 
door. There a small but cheerful fire was burning, 
and supper was hiid out upon a snow-white cloth 
upon the table. The big man sat down to unlace 
his hoots hy the firelight; and a woman entering’ 
with a taper in one hand and n jug in the other, 
set the jug upon the table and lit the gas. She 
was a pale-faced, timid-looking creature of about 
fifty years of age, dressed with scrupulous neat¬ 
ness in a black stuff gown and a white apron. 
Her gray hair, which had not a sign of a curl, 
was brushed close to her forehead and gathered 
in a neat knot at the back of her head; and a 
white kerchief was pinned about ber shoulders by 
a silver brooch no talker than a sixpenny piece. 
She lingered for a minute, touching the things 
nUout the table, and once or twice glancing at 
Snelling, as if she expected him to aRdress her, 
but observing that he kept his eyes studiously 
turned away from her, sue mode a movement 
towards the door. 
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‘ Wait there,’ aaid the master of the house 
suddenly. The woman pailsed. *Yon can tell 
your husband, Mrs Winter,’ Snelling began in a 
bullying and angry voice ; but when he had«got 
so far, he stopped short and threw his boots 
towards her. ‘ Take them away,’ ho said, thsu.st- 
itig his feet into his slippers.- Never mind Isaiah 
to-night, /’ll have it out with him iu the 
morning.’ 

The woman stooped to pick up the boots, and 
left the room submissively. Spelling, with a 
wi'athful face, thrust a chair up to the table .ami 
took his scat there. He attacked the cold meat 
with a lively appetite, and seasoned it with angry 
grumblings ; but growing more composed by-aml- 
by, lit his after-supper pipe, drew his armch.air to 
the fire and rang for a glass of brandy and-water. 
Under the sootliing inllucuces of this beverage 
and t 10 pipe and the fire, he grew more ami more 
compt^-seu. At length he felt himself in a mood 
for p.m-tation, and so, walking into the shop, he 
unlocked a safe there, and taking from it a bulky 
ledger, applied himself to the study of its p.age.s 
with every sign of satisfaction. After .an hour’s 
enjoyment he put back the book, m.ade a pilgrim¬ 
age rouml the house, to see th.at everything was 
safely locked .and barre.l, and went to bed. 

He made no renewal of the night’s luisnnder- 
.standing (or understunding) with I.saiah when he 
arose in the morning, but contented him.self with 
an added weight and gravity in his instrmtions 
for the. d.ay. 

‘And now,’ he 8.aid in conclusion, ‘yon can 
harnc.ss the horse. I’m going to drive over to 
Mr Vale’s, according to arrangemeiiL’ 

Isaiah’s face was absolutely cxpressionle.cs ; and 
Snelling’s mastiff glance, which seemed to chal lenge 
a renewal of hostilities as it dwelt njion him, 
discovered no sign upon which to fasten. 

Ca-stle-Barfield ami holiday would have made a 
sort of winter paradise to .John, and nothing much 
more beneficent than the change ami stimulus it 
might have brought him could very easily be 
fam.-ied. It was a quiet sleepy place enough in 
those days, with its mile ami a half of straggling 
high street, where the shops and the private houses 
shoLihlered each other all along except where they 
were broken by the fields. But to a boy bred 
upon a farm it was full of all those strange 
and delightful things which towns offer to the 
rustic intelligence. Everything is comparative. 
A Cockney thinks Birmingham a little place ; 
Birmingham thought Castle-Barfield a liamlet; 
,and to Castlo-Barfielil, Beacon-Margate wa.s au 
unpeopled deaerb But when Beacou-llargate folk 
went to Barfield, they talked about gf)ing into the. 
town, as if there were no other in the kingdom. 
It had one bank in the middle of the long sleepy 
street, a solemn ancient edifice, which John liad 
been in the habit of passing daily on his way to 
school anil home again. When lie read of tlu! 
Bank of England and the bullion in its cellars, 
he thouj^lit of the bank at Barfield, and the one 
was no richer or more magnificent than the other, 
to his fancy. Then at the other end of the sleepy 
street was the police station, where the trai^ips 
called of an evening for their relief tickets, und 
the loafing, brown-faced, barefooted ragninuffins 
and their mournful female companions were to 
be seen hanging about for an hour or so on fine 
ev(jping8, waiting thg hour of issue. Thither on 


Satuidnys the small malefactors of the district 
were bixmght up for trial at Petty Sessions; nml 
there was alw'ays a noisy crowd of the fillers and 
good-for-noughts of the neiglibouvhood, pictur¬ 
esque in the mass, ami interesting ami profitable 
to a boy of au inquiring and retlective iiiiml. On 
^Saturday evenings there was a iijarket., through 
which it w.os n privilege to wander, which made 
sixiicnce look atsiazing small in view of all the 
tempting thing.s for show nnd»sale, tliouidi six- 
pen(»i was a iniRe of wealth at other linws and 
places. 

•John looked• forward to a life amidst these 
snrronmlings ?vith a pleased interest and expecta¬ 
tion. The shop.s ; the bustle in the street*; the 
couch, which ran twice a day in lingering, obstinate 
ojiposition to the railw.ay ; the railway itself, v^th 
its monster locomotives rolling past with trucks 
i hiiiking with the iron produce of the district of 
fire ami smoke so near at haml, and the express 
thundering past the station at a pace which made 
the air whirl and the solid stone platform quiver 
henoatli the feet -all these sights were delightful 
in anticipation. Then I’ncle Snelling’.s shop'itself, 
with its bins jml h.igs and drawer." of seeds of 
every kind, and its dusty and subdued a’roma : it 
woulil he pleasant to he on terms of intim,acy»with 
that abode of wonder, wliie.h, though no more 
than a coi n-chandler and seed-merchaut’s shop to 
the adult intelligiuice, was a kind of fairyland to 
a hoy. Tlieii, again, tlicre was an Assembly Room, 
to which John Inal once been taken on an after¬ 
noon, when all the windows were artificially 
ihirkened, to sec a p.anorama of the Holy Land. 
It stood over against the bank, and made that 
part of the street douhly rich in association. 

Will'll Uncle Snelliiig drove over in his trap to 
carry John away, the boy was on the tiptoe of 
delighted expectation, and the lethargy and sglf- 
distrust wb: 1 hi.s inislinp had left him disappeared 
for the moment. Uncle Snelling pulling up at 
the gate, solemnly barked for James the hostler ; 
and James appearing f*'om the stables, held the 
horse whilst the corii-cliamller'marched up the 
paved path into the farmhouse kitchen. 

‘It’s understoo^l between us, John,’ he said, 
addressing the farmer, ‘ that the golden hours is 
not to be altogether wasted V 

‘Just so’ Vale amswered. ‘He’ll try the school 
of mornings, and .see how he gets on witli it. But 
lie mustn’t he drove too h.ard at first. Ami let 
him have a day or two’s lest, to^get used to 
the place before he .starts. Let him begin on 
Monday.’ • 

‘So he it,’ said Mr Sneliing—'so he it, John. 
’Voii call leave him safe with me. He ’ll be well 
looked after, and well took care of.’ 

‘That I have no manner of a doubt of,’ the 
farmer answered.—' Beady, lad ? Give your old 
(lad a kiss, then, iiml o^V yon gu.' 

John, comfortably gnatcoated, gloved, and 
muHlered against tlie wealher, threw his arms 
about his father’s neck nml kissed him, and then 
waUted out to see the box which contained his 
belongings stowed aw.ay in the back of the dogcart. 
He liiul never sleiil troni under the'paternal roof, 
and tlie parting was full oj romance and wonder.' 
He mounted the dogcart, and sat in readiness a 
full five iiiinutea bifore Uncle Snelling, who was 
engaged with a mu" *1 home-brei^ed ale,*ejner|;ed . 
from the house. Wlien Uncle Snelling caqic, he 
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put the sminRs of the cart to a good test, climbing 
|)onderonfly in, and pulling the vehicle down on 
one side until it seemed as if he must overturn 
it. 

‘ Good-bye, Robert; good-bye, John,’ cried the 
former from the doorway. 

Snelling’s b|i8s and young John’s treble sounded 
together ; the hostler slipped away from the horse’s 
head, Snelling drew the whiplash lightly along 
the sorrel’s llanb, and away the travellers bowled 
on a lirm smooth road. Everw inch of th«; way 
was familiar to young John, and yet everything 
liad a new look upon it, and th(* journey, though 
it was one of hundreds, felt memorable and like a 
sorpoise. Castle-Barfield high street had never 
looked, before .as it looked then, and never more 
had guite the same aspect to him. He liad an 
anection for the loungers at the street corners, and 
felt so expansive beneatli his small waistcoat that 
he could willingly have called out to the passers- 
by that he was going to live at Uncle Huclling’a 

And indeed for the c.arlier days, life at Uncle 
Snelling’s was an alnioit unmixed Joy. Isaiah 
had ft good deal of driving about to do in a tall 
trap ; and John, to his groat cpntentment, was 
allcrwod' to go with him, and to bold the reins ! 
whilst Isaiah descended for the transaction of ^ 
business. When he got back from these e.xcur- 
•ions in time, he wont to the gates of tlie school 
playground and waited for young Gregg, and 
tramped a mile or .so on the way liome witli him ; 
and after a week’s leisure he himself w.as sent to 
school ag.ain to work lialf-times there—a favoured 
pnpil, who liad light tasks set him, and was IVee 
iKitli of scolding and the stumpy bamboo cane 
which Mr Mncfarlaiie carried, and was ii trille 
ovpr-fond of using. Boys who had known otlier 
schools were gloomy about this bamboo, for it liad 
properties the commoner growths of cane did not 
possess. Bins and hairs, though never so care¬ 
fully introduced amongst the dry splittings at its 
end, failed to sliiver it when it came into contact 
with the palm. Resin ytibbed upon the skin was 
no protection figainst its sting. There was a 
general murmur and rebellion at it, as being an 
intrusion on tlio established rjglit.s of boys ; and 
the commoner scholastic wcapdn would have been 
less detested if it had been even more frecmently 
employed, tliongli tlinl, by the way, would not 
have been easy. Nowadays, when a tfchoolra.aster 
cannot administer deserved chastisement to an in¬ 
corrigible without a fear lest the boy’s father shall 
‘take the la'w of him’—and when, apart from tliat 
consideration, the law, which governs cldldren has 
grown less harsh—the master’s scepti-c and wand 
of oflice is held in no siudi terror as it used to he. 
But Macfarlanc was one of those 

Who always, always, spoiled the rod. 

And never, never, 8i)arcd the child, 

if he could help it; and Sohn, whose shaken and 
addled brains were unequal to any great weight of 
study, had rea.son '^.tbo thankfui for the fatherly 
injunction which kept lu'm off the punishment 
roll that quoi-ter. There is scnrcelv anytning 
.which will continue to be^'R’onderfnl If yon look 
long at it, and yet it continues to be something of 
a wonder that a growh man should take a iileusure 
in beating children. Macfaflane did, though he 
always declared he didn’t, aid his yontlifnl vu tims 
^ hdd ( the profunndpst distrust in the phrase in 


which he annotmeed the mercifulness of his own 
heart ' 

‘Now, boy,’ would Mr Macfarlane aav, taking a 
ripiht-huiided grip of the boy and a left-handed 
grip of the bamboo, ‘ this hurts me as much as it 
doas you. But your conduct is of such a nature, 
that’- 

Macfarlann’s boys could never be got to credit 
that formula, tliough, Sundays excepted, they 
heard it every day ot their lives. These floggings 
had a baleful effect upon John, who was naturally 
sensitive to other people’s pains. They stunned'’ 
him and made him dizzy, so that sometimes, for 
an hour after, ho would sit with lack-lustre eyes 
staring upon his task, and seeing nothing and 
understanding nothing, except that there was a 
sick and pitiful muddle in his head which would 
not let liim think. 

Uncle Snelling during lliis time was pompous, 
and was disposed to take a boy at a disadvantage 
by the production of sudden jiosers in way of 
gr.animar, history, aritlimetic, and so fortli ; but 
on tliu whole ho was endurable. Isaiah was 
always friendly, and his wife cockered young 
John famously. So, on the whole, things went 
very fairly with him until the Christmas holidays 
drew near ; and tlien, one morning, bringing all 
the greater terror and dismay because it was so 
utterly uulooked for, the trouble of his life fell 
upon him, and Uncle Snelling found himse.'f 
face to face with a horrible temptation. 


IN 'I’lIK CITY' Gl'’ THE GOLDEN GATE. 

A WESTERN SKEI'CH. 

Thop.sands and tlionsands of good people still 
look upon California as a place where the iii- 
lialiitants are lilted out of the rnt of daily 
toil and transferred to a serener atmosphere, 
wlune, somehow, without being compelled to toil 
or spin, they arc enabled to dress themselves like 
lilies of the field, and have manna and quails and 
tlieir daily bread without the sweat of their brows. 
As liumanity has a soft spot in its mercurial bead, 
and believes strange stories and acts upon un- 
ni'countuble impulses, let me say at once that an 
lu)nour.able living cannot be gained in California 
witlmvit work and care. Gold-ininiiig, which for 
twenty years was the leading occupiitiou of Cali¬ 
fornia, has now fallen to a subordinate position. 
A few years since, the twenty-five eent. piece, or 
‘quarter’—the equivalent of our shilling—was 
tin. smallest coin in general circulation in San 
Francisco. A man would give one or two of these 
to his shoeblack : thq worhl went very well then. 
Now, all that is changed, .and the five-cent. piece, 
or ‘ nickel,’ does duty for the ‘ quarter.’ 

1 arrived at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
about mid-day. This hotel is, 1 believe, the 
largest in Ihe world. It liscs seven tall stories 
from the ground, and h.as, it is said, housed us 
manj' as two thousand five hundred guesta Cer¬ 
tainly, all the passengers ot an overlatid train or 
of a steamer may be stowed away with lightning- 
like rapidity, and every traveller as well looked 
after as though his own servant were receiving 
him in his own house. He is relieved of pack¬ 
ages and wraps, and whirled up in an elevator 
to the rooms to which he is consigned. The 
entrance is under a graceful archway, and^ the 
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IN THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN iJATE. 

Bpacious centfal court is comiAetely roofed over j there are many of them. These are built of 
with glass. * wood, and are in harinony with their surround- 

For the first few days I was thrown upon my I ing.s. The jifiluees erected by the Vanderbilts and 
own resources ; niy companions had remainedi at Stewarts on the Fifth Avumie in New York are 
Denver. But the Americans are a hoanitable so built ns to leave no space for trees, shrubs, and 
people, and the Californians are the moat nospit- lloiwrs ; whereas the magnificenl residences which 
able of Americans. The good-fellowship of ^^dorn California, Sutler, and othyr .streets are 
Western life makes itself felt in the genial surrounded by aniph? grounds, tastefully a<lornod 

bustle of the streets. Though a stranger in the with rare luid lie^utifiil trees, plants, and flowers, 

land, I felt no sense of forlorn loneliness such 'J’he biiKiness hoiise-s, which presesit a good anpear- 
as I have often experienced. As I stepped into ancc,»arc also bunt mainly of wood, though now 
‘ the roadway, the distant strains of Tramp, tramp, i and then you see a structure of brick and iron. 
tke Buys arr Marching, played by a military band, j Deep foundatioit.s are rendered impracticable by 
broke upon the ear. Ladies m dreases of vciy j reason of the 'eartlnptakes, which, if not severe, 

light material and very bright colours, were ' are by no means unfretpient. Of course some of 

proinenfiding, in pairs and singly, side by side \ the by-streets of this metropolis of the Pacific 
with others in sealskin. What could it all mean ? ; coast, a city covering some twenty-lire thousand 
Surely, thought 1, some of them must have a ' acres, are as dirty us by-streets in London ; tlmt 
touch of ‘ that same—you underatand me ■ a J goes without saying. But for filth and wretched- 
speck of the motley,’ as Charles Lamb puts it; 1 ness you must go to Chinatown by night. It 
and it couldn’t be those who were lightly clad, j would be. a libel cm Petticoat Lane and Seven 
because the thoroughfare was baking and Ijlister- Diahs to compare them with a certain part of 
ing in the sun, ami 1 should certainly have pro- Chiriatow’U. Chinatown is lawless, and so daiigcr- 
ferred discarding my blue serge jacket to donning | ous, that it would be about as .safe to explore it 
an overcoat. The houses, in many cases built of | without a guii]^; as to stroki’ the royal Bengal 
wood, were not so tall, so red, or so plastered with tig(m or the Nubian lion at fcoiling-time. 
advertiseineiils as those of New York. There was ! ’J’here are two private detectives attached to the 
a perpetual din of trallic and jiress of private Palace Hotel —mainly for the purpose of securing 
equipages. The streets were thronged, the dresses ! guests ugfiinst the ‘sn.api>tus-iip of unconsidered 
were showy, the colours varied : all the indication.s ! trilles’ in the .shape of diamonds, clollai-s, brooches, 
of wealth and progress were there. One coubl no i Ac.— and Sir F'led Dennis, the scnii’!', generously 
more be dull here than in the Strand. What oll'ering to become my coinluctor, I ‘did’Chinu- 
myriuds of restless feet had trodden these streets ! town on the night of mj' arrival. 

What'fortunes had been made ! What hopes had J am not an antiquary. 1 never could go into 
been shuttered I What awful deed.s had biam hysterics over a cracked leacnii—mj' own or 
done amid the ‘delusions and deliriums’ of the anybody else’s. There are, of course, beautiful 
gold-fever! curiosity-.shops in Cliinatown, shops in w’hich the 

But now the people began to march in time, attendants are dressed out almost as finely' as 
for the Second Artillery Band, still playing the Celesti.ils one meets in the neighbourhood of 
Tramp, tramp, drew slowly up in a street ear. Bedford S .’le. But these did not detain me 
For a time the tread of feet was heard accom- long. We piussed through the market-streets, 
panying the music, then the car left us behind, smoking in self-defence. Several women were in 
the music ceased, and the p.a.ssengers hecauie le.ss the streets ; but my guiile said tliat the ladies of 
gay. In about an hour it became positively cold, quality never promenaded, for 'tlic best of all 
The nights are always cold ; and the changes of rcasoms—they could not walk. The calculating 
temperature, I learned, are so sudden and so machines with wjjich the Clelestiuls do their 
great, that San Franciscans need the same heavy reckoning and save tiieir stationery arc strange to 
clothing in niidsniamer and in winter, and rarely white men, and their hooks are not'easily decipher- 
feel oppressed by an overcoat. 1 now saw, what 1 able. The streets were full of busy jUMPpIe, bar- 
liave often ha<l occasion to remark, (hat there is a gaining in riigh tones. We yin-ssed wliat 1 was told 
reason for a good many things which nt first sight was ‘once npoti a time’ a ‘murder-house;’ then 
appear absurd, and tlmt it is well the traveller we dropped into an ojiium den. llere^half-a-dolsen 
when in Rome sliould do as Romo does. I men sat on a phitforiii, surroundi-il with the jpara- 
/•ememhered that what once seemed to me to be phernalia of opium-smokijig. They jirepaied a 
the foolishness of our ancestors, had turned out j>asty substance an operation of some two or 
to be their wisdom. I used to tliink there was three minutes—put a hit about tlie size of a jiea 
something comic in the idea of prohibiting a man, into their pijies, lit it, smoked it in two or three 
so to speak, from marrying his grandmother, that whiffs, reiwated this operation until they began 
mere age would be a sufficient disipiulification, to get drowsy, and then spreading themselves on 
until one day a friend in the British Museum cushions, calmly waitt^l tor unconsciousness and 
showed me the following paragraph in the iondoit ‘sun-bright dreams.’ The ‘murder-house’ we 
(^ironick for September 1772: ‘Dublin.—A few had just passed was in a narrow alley; and 
days ago was married at Sligo, William Mooney, while we are watching the opium-BmokeiB, my 
tobaoco-spinuer, aged 18, to Widow Yincent, aged guiile explained tlie modus operandi of its 
lOo.’ wliilom tenant, wliicli may be gathered from 

You can’t describe San Francisco with a jien the following little CJiiucsc legendj w'hich pur'». 
and movable types, any more than you can repre- ports to bo an accurate ^translation of about 
sent the heavens in a ekelcb-book. Its bouses two yards and thre^-quarters of Chinese mami- 
are the most heterogeneous collection in the script: . .. • 

world. Nothing can be more beautiful than the ‘Chi Ching fell in love with Patti Sing» ]^ut 

artistic homes of the Yankee millionaires, and Chi Ching was poor, and Betti Sing’s fither 
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insisted qn her marrying rich Ah Tung, who on the sun-kissed r(|«ks, and barking and rolling 
was also a suitor for her hand. But Petti Sing iu the waves. The 'Seal Rocks are distant but a 
had given her love to Chi Ching, and neither her stone’s throw from the Cliff House, whose founda- 
fathePs threats nor Ah Tung’s entreaties could tions are licked by the ‘ furrow-faciid sea.’ Count- 
make her untrue to her lover. In this state of less seals disport themselves in plain view from 
affairs, old Petti Sing had recourse to Hong Di, the (Riff House balcony ; and no one ever thinks 
the keeper of murder-house. Hong Di lived in of dischargiug a rifle at them, not because—as Mr 
an alley, so narrow that not more than two Proude seems to think—the Americans arc less 
people could walk abreast. 'Illicre was no door cruel than the English, less ardent in their sport. 


in his house which opened upon the street, but and have no love of killing for its own sake, but 
only ^ window about three feet Vrom the gRiuml Iwcause there is a prodigiously heavy penalty for , 
This window was covereil with a blind, behind so doing. Beyond a iew measly specimens in' 
which Hong Di waited for his' victims. Down menageries and a fine herd in yellowstone Park, 
this alley at night came Chi Ching with old where is the noble buffalo ? In his wild state he 
Petth Sing, the former on the side of Hong Di’s is already as rare as what we call a white elephant, 
house, when opposite Hong Di’s window, Chi and in a few years he will be as much a thing of 


and Hong Di found means to dispose of it, this covered the secret of continual motion ; but the 
being part of his compact. Had the body been nntelopc-hunter lias often to content himself with 
left in the street, Hong Di would have had little a sight of ‘ tracks.’ 

to fear on the score of detection ; the presump- Unlike the old Indians of the North American 
tion would have been that Chi Ching had been continent, the negro has lived to improve bis 


killed in a i-ow or assassiiiateib. hy an enemy. 


From his face the am-I-not-a-mnn-and-a- 


Petti Sing, by some sense of which we have no brother look has disappeared. Freedom is ‘ writ 
physiological explanation, felt that her lover was large’ upon his forehead ; and if his employer is 
dead, and wept so much that her beauty became dissatisfied with his services, he leaves! that be- 
impaired to such an extent that she was no niglited man, and .seeks to confer a blessing on 
longer an object of desire to Ah Tung, and one more worthy. He, ocenpies many positions of 
old Petti Sing iu disappointment destroyed his trust, and has so well obeyed the command to 
life. Hong Di’s villainy was eve.ntnally dis- go foiili and multiply, that he must of necessity i 
covered, and he was put to death with the crease ere long liecomc a resd power in the land. At | 
with which he had deprived so many persons of present, the traveller makes his acquaiutaiico in 
life.’ eveidng dress—white waistcoat, white choker— 

There are two Chinese tlieatre.s : the bettor one discliarging the duties of waiter in many Western 
is in Jackson Street Of the beauty of their hotels, anil no James or Robert in Piccadilly or 
plots I can say nothing: they are not to be St J ames’s was ever buoyed up and sustained by a 
understood without an interpreter. But besides liigber sense of the importance of the duties which 
a discordant clangour of gong,s, a 8i|ueakiiig of he is called upon to perform, or a surer coiivic- 
stringed instruments resembling the creaking of tion tliat he will gam your approbation—and 


doors, a booming and rattling of drum.', a noise a tip. 


compared with whicli .one of Wagner’s operas 
performed by tlfe inmates of Colney Hatch would 


I had been in San Francisco for about ten 
lays, when an American speculator, whose ac- 


bave been soothing—biwides all tliis, we had two nuaiiitance I had made in London, carried me 


murders, a suicide, and otlier ^.ramatic bloodshed. 

What more could we expect liir lialf a dollar? inner or opposite side of the Bay, is the prin- 
Of the (Riinesc Buddhistic temples, of which cip-al town of Alameda County, and lias forty 
there are four or five, I sliall say nothing. Tlieir thousand inliabitants. It is, so to speak, the 
restaurants, the best of tliem, struck me n.s being fosliionalde suburb of San Francisco. Fcrry- 
particularly clean. But there is something boats cross the Bay each way at intervals of balf- 
saponaccous about all Chinese cooks, and some- an-hour. These lerry-boats are floating palaces, 
thing greasy about their cooking which is to me The saloons are gorgeous, with carpets downy as 
distasteful. The meivVs were costly enough, and Tjrki.sh, costly mirrors, luxurious spring cushions, 
could be partaken of in true CUincse style. 1 and panels resplendent with green and gold, 
have, however, a constitutional aversion to tea ; From their decks by night the lights of San 
and the bird’s-nest soup, sea-slugs, bamboo sprouts, Francisco show like the flickering remnants of a 
and other Celestial ilelicacies, tempted me not monster pyrotechnic display. Oakland is far 
Doubtless, they were good enough m their way ; more beautiful than San Francisco. It is a city 
but, to use the favourite e:{pres8ion of a very great of bay-windows, gardens, and trees. Nature has 
friend of mine, different people have different been proiligal of indigenous evergreen oaks. Art 
ideas. lias added palms, roses, and all the most beautiful 

San Francisco i singularly bare of trees; yet favourites of the garden. Its drives, w’hich are 


off to his home in Oakland. Oakland is on the 


the curse of the city. grass of England. The gardens—and there is a 

When the heavens hang down to the languorous garden to almost every house—are, many of them, 
earth, and a palpitant whitS heat shimmers on large aiid luxuriant, all neatly kept. There is an 
the stfeSsts, it i| pleasant to idrive out to the Cliff aristocratic side to the princiiml street. The 
Hbufe and yatch the seals and sea-horses basking fashionable promenade rejoices in the nam« of 
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the ‘four-bit’ side, the opposite side of the way 
being known as the ‘two-bit’ side. ‘Bit’ is the 
American term for a ten-cent piece. Strange 
terms these for a democratic country, where»one 
man is supposed to be ns good as another—and a 
great deal better, ns the Irishninn said. 

On the whole, I agree with Mr Fronde, that the 
taste in California is areiitly superior to what you 
see in New York. Thi.s is particularly noticeable 
in the interior of the Californian houses, where 
theie is not the senseless agglomeration of costly 
things and over-supply of mild and showy colours 
w’hich strike one in the East. Wealth cannot 
purchase an artistic taste. That faculty of the 
mind which discerns harmony with pleasure, and 
its opposite with dislike, though often intuitive, 
may be acquired by education and surroundings. 
A quantity of gold, silver, silk, china, and yards 
of painted canvas in splendid frames, are un¬ 
doubted proofs of wealtli; but gre.it care must be 
taken in their arrangement, or tlie effeet will be 
!e.sthetieully unsatisfactory. The general taste of 
Americans is for display. ’I'o banish this fi-om 
among them, the tasteful elegance of the French 
interior, the simplicity of the Italian, and the 
solid comfort of the English, might be studied 
with advantage, and imitated without being 
copied. 


JEREMY YORK. 

V. 

The W'orld moved very slowly in those days, 
and Deal’s solitary constable, Tiniotby Budd, 
had not fairly started for the house of the widow 
Bax on a road that would have brought him 
in time to the ancient and beautiful minster of 
Minster, until the clock in Deal church .showeil 
the hour to bo a quarter before nine. He w.as 
mounted on a clumsy village cart, like to wliat 
Hogarth has more than once drawn, armed witli 
the warrant, a full description of the tall young 
man, to the obtaining of whose name from tlie 
brig Jane, still l)dng in the Downs, the magis¬ 
trate objected on the grounds of delay, and 
animated with full conviction that he would tinil 
the malefactor at his sweetheart’s house. 

The old village cart was drawn by a lame 
horse, th.at was occasionally to be impelled into 
a brief staggering trot by the one-eyed driver 
who sat by Constable Budd’s side, and who on 
occasions acted as assistant or ‘watch’ to that 
worthy. A crowd followed the cart out of Deal, 
for the excitement was very great indeed ; and 
many would have been glad to have accompanied 
the constable the whole distance; but this he 
would not suffer, stonily ordering them to turn 
about when they had proceeded half a mile, 
‘lest,’ as he bawled out, ‘the criminal should 
catch scent of their coming and fly.’ 

It was a drive of five or six miles. Constable 
Budd stolidly puffed at his pipe, with now’and 
again a glance at his heavy stick, and an occa¬ 
sional dive into his coat-pocket, where jingled 
a massive pair of gyves or handcuffs, for such 
e^e of mind, maybe, as the chill of the iron 
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could impart to him. Seawards, where the bine 
of the ocean showed steeping to the gohlen line 
of the Goodwin Sands, hung the huge w'hite j 
cloud of the liue-of-battle ship, scarce stemming ^ 
the slack westerly tide, tliough every cloth was 
abroad with stiulding-sails far overhanging her 
,black sides and grinning bnlterics. Little was 
said by the two men us they jogged along between 
the lieilgerowB and past the sand-downs on that 
rosy and sparkling SeptembeR morning, saving 
tliair when tliej» were nearing Sandwich,‘Budd’s 
mate turned and said to him: ‘Timothy, it’s 
the long chap,* as he’s described, ns slept with 
the bo’siin, that you ’re to take, ain’t it i ’. 

‘ Oy,’ said the otlier with a slap at Ills Jireast, 
where, lay the warrant. 

‘But who’s to know,’ said the driver, ‘Jliat- 
it wasn’t the bo’sun as killed the long chap ? ’ ’• 

‘ If you’d liecred what was said, you wouldn’t 
ask such a question,’ answered Budd. ‘1 knew 
Mr Worksop. He wor a proper gentleman. Mr 
Woi-ksop worn’t a man to shed the blood of a 
flea.—Whoy, look here—the long chap comes 
ashore wanting money, and he goes to bed with 
a man with tjoigli hand forty guineas in gold. 
It s^ieaks for itsidf, Willum ; it speaks "for itself. 
—Now, tlien, probe this old clothes-horsoj will 
’ee? We shall be all noiglit at this pace.’ 

Iliey rumbled tliroiigh the streets of Sandwich, 
over the quaint old structure that bridged the 
little river of Stour; then to the left, into the 
flat plains—dashed here and there with spaces 
of trees—that stretched pretty nearly level all 
the way to Canterbury; and as the great globular 
watch in Constable Budd’s breeches’ pocket pointed 
to the hour of U‘ii, the curt came to a halt oppo¬ 
site one of a group of cottages—the prettiest of 
them all, a little paradise of creepers and green 
bushes and small ipiiekset hedge, shadowed behind 
with fn r . with the dark glass of the windows 
spai'kliiig in tiny suns through the vegetation, 
and tlie air round about sweet with a pleasant 
farmyard smell, and pielodious with the voices 
of birds, and the bleating and' lowing of cuttle 
in the distance. 

Budd and bis ^lan got out of the cart, threw 
the reins over a post, and walked to the house- 
door. It stood open. With a more apologetic 
blow upon it with his list, the constable marched 
in, and swiftly peeping into a room on the left- 
hand side, and noting that it was vacant, he 
tuj-ned the handle of a door on the right of 
the passage and stood in the thJcshold, filling 
the irame with his gaijnt, knock-kneed figure 
and huge skirts. 

A little table was laid for breakfast; the room 
was savoury with the smell of eggs and bacon 
and coft'ee. Half risen from his chair was the 
figure of York, a table-knife in his hand, a frown 
of amazement and yidignation upon his brow ; 
confronting him was a comely old lady in mourn¬ 
ing, half risen too, and staring with terrified 
eyes and pule ebeeks at the constable and the 
onp-eyed face that showed over his shoulder. 
Close to York was liis sweetheart, Jenny Bax, 
an auburn-haired lTy;le woman of eighteen, with 
soft dark eyes and girlish figure and breast df 
snow scaretdy concealed' by the kerchief that 
covered her siiouhltrs. 

‘ It’s the Deal aonstable 1 ’ yried tITe, comely, 
old lady. . , , ' 
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‘What do you wimt?’ exclaimed York, slowly 
iarinu hii&self to his full stature. 


rearing Diinself to his full stature. 

‘Youl’ thundered Budd.—‘Put that knoifo 
down.’ 

York did bo with an expression of amazeinetit. 
The constable produced his warrant. . 

‘I’m here,’ he cried, ‘to arrest you for the 
wilful murder,* oither lust night or in the small-' 
hoitrs this morning, of Gabriel AYorksop, mariner, 
who shared his bo'J with ’ee and wlio’s niis.siiig.’ 

He Ihrust his hands into life pocket with a 
look behind him, and in n breath nhuo.st, so 
quickly was it done, he and his assi.stunt hud 
thrown themselves upon York aftd handcufl'eil 
him. , Ten minutes later, York, pinioned in 
the cart, between Budd and the driver, was 
being hdsuroly conveyed to Sandwich jail, whilst 
th«* widow Bax hung weeping bitterly over the 
form of her daughter .Jenny, who hay motion¬ 
less and raarble-wdiite, as though dead, upon the 
floor. 


II. or in i,iie smaij- 
AYorksop, mariner, 
I who’s missing.’ 
lit pocket wkh a 


hite, as though dead, upon the 


When York was searched, they found in his 
coat pocket a large clasp-knife with a ring through 
the end of it, capped (where the ring wr.s) hy a 
mounting of copper such us formerly miglit pro¬ 
tect the butt-end of a pistol, upon which the 
words ‘ Gabriel Worksop’ were nidely scored. 
T'le knife looked to have been newiy cleaned. 
There was no stain of blood or anything approach¬ 
ing sucli a mark visible upon it. In the pocket 
whore this knife was they foumt a Spanish gold 
piece minted in tlie j’ear KiiJO, willi a hole through 
it, as though the com was u.sed as a charm or an 
ornament. His bundle contained merely a lew 
trillos of wearing apparel. They also found upon 
him four shillings in English money and other 
articles of no moment as evidence. But when 
they came to strip him, they found the left side 
of his shirt heavily stained with blood. 

All that he said was, he was innocent of tlie 
crime charged against him, but refused to declare 
more. ' • 

The first hearing wa.s before the mayor of 
Sandwich and a beuoli of magistrate-s. Tlie room 
wa.s crowded ; never in the lai^nory of the ino.-^t 
ancient inliabitaiit had anything of the kind 
excited so miieli interest, not indeed in the 
district, but throughout the south-eitsteln ]i(>rtion 
of the county. It was universally agreeil that 
Mr •Worksop had been murdered, ami by whom, 
if not by .Jdremy York? But, then, what had 
become of the body ? yhe marks of blood ])rov- 
ing that it had been dragged to the timber exten¬ 
sion were conclu.-.ive enough ; yet it was almost 
inevitable that a corpse thrown into shallow water 
close inshore should uc set upon some part of the 
beach by the action of the tide, unless weighted 
by a heavy sinker, in which case there would be 
a chance for the grapnel. ’ But day after day, a 
broad tract stretching from Deal Gustle to Sandown 
Castle had been swepT.^witlioiit result. Would 
completer evidence be forthcoming ? Would Yprk 
confess, or make some admission that miglit help 
tp Bolve the mystery ? • 

• The landlady of the Lmiely Star, along with 
other witnesses, proved that the knife and the 
p)ld coin had belonged to Jlr Worksop. The 
laudlady'stated ^that she had frequently handled 
the'eo^ and ^ that op the day preceding his dis¬ 


appearance or death, she had asked him to sell 
it to her; but he replied that it had been given 
to him hy a sweetheart twenty years before, and 
tlia^ he would not part with it for a ton of gold. 
She and other witnesses also testified to Mr 
Wovksop having been in possession of some 
thirty or forty guineas, which in his cups he 
had a trick of lugging out by the handful, that 
the company might know a jolly sailor need 
never be a pauper. The two boatmen that had 
rowed .Jeremy York ashore gave evidence that 
he confessed he was ’only wortli half a guinea, 
that there was a quarrel over the fare, and that 
they had to be satisfied \vith four shillings. 

York’s statement, on the other hand, was as 
follows: He said that on the night in question 
he fell asleep, after having lain with the boat¬ 
swain for about an hour. He was then awakened 
by the oppression of the atiiiosjihcrc, which made 
him fear that he would suft'oeute; and being 

f iarched with thirst, besides despeiately fevered 
ly the atmosphere, he resolved to seek for the 
inn’s back-yard, where he might hope to find a 
pump, aiul where he would he sure of the relief 
of fresh air. An he could uot lift the hitch of 
tlie door, he searched Mr Worksop’s clothes, not 
choosing to di.sturh the man, who had shown him¬ 
self querulous and gnimldiiig, ns though in jiain, 
and found n knife, with which he succeeded in 
opening the door. It was a little past two o’clock 
when he returned to hi.s bedroom ; a faint light 
jicnetrated tlie window from the oil latiip outside, 
which enabled him to ecu t'iiat the lied was empty. 
He also took notice that Mr Worksop’s u'earing 
ni.iparel, that had lain upon a chair, was gone. 
He wa.s soniewhnt surprised, but concluded that 
Mr Worksop had heen awakened, ns he himself 
had, hy the heal, had dressed and walked forth 
into the night, and that lie would return presently. 
Ho got into heii again, hut lay sleepless, until, 
hearing some distant clock strike four, he rose, 
clothed himself, took his bundle, and left the 
house, carrying away the boatswain’s knife, which 
he would have left behind, liad he remembered 
that it was in his pocket. He was unable to 
account for his possession of the Spanish piece 
of gold, which the witnesses swore had belonged 
to Mr Worksop ; nor could he*explain liow it was 
that there were blood-stains upon his shirt, in the 
bed, on the floor, not to mention the marks whicli 
terminated at the waterside. 

Having heard the evidence, the magistrate com¬ 
mitted him to take his trial for wilful murder at 
the foithconiing annizes to be held at Sandwich. 

There was probably but one person living at' 
that time who believed.in Jeremy York’s inuo- 
conco, and this was his sweetheart, Jenny B.ax. 
The widow Ba.x, after much mental swaying to 
and fro, arrived at the conclusion that the youth 
was guilty. How could it be otherwise? she 
reasoned, ns did all others who discussed the 
matter. The mysterious disappearance of Mr 
Worksop—the knife and coin in York’s jxickct— 
the bloodstains, the incriiniiiating marks dis¬ 
covered on him—if these things did not point 
to I^is being the oss.as8in of the unfortunate boat¬ 
swain, what, in the. name of truth, conld they 
signify ? But what had he done with the guineas, 
to obtain which, of course, he had committed the 
dreadful deed ? Well, that was a thing not to be 
conjectured. It was strange,, no doubt, that |be 
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money should not have been found upon him sentenced him to be hung l)y Uio neck until he 
when he was searched ; for ^>ne might well think was dead. *■ 

that if he had been artful enough to conceal his 
booty somewhere on the road to the wicVpw’s 

cottage, he would have taken care to hide such dam- In the days in which Jeromy Voi-k flourished, 
nifying testimonials to his guilt as the knifekand the gibbet was a much less coiivcutionnl detail of 
the Spanish coin. But it is always through some _the civilisation of the century than tlu' gallows 
oversight on the part of the evil-doer that he is now is. Pirates and blood-staiiied .smugglers were, 
brought to hook. However it might be as regards to be sure, hangetl in chains upon gallows erectad 
the concealment of the guineas and the retention on Thames nnuf Execution Deck and tlu^ lower 
of the knife and coin, it was beyond all disp\ile readies were filed points in .Tack KetelPs pro¬ 
manifest that Mr Worksop hay somewhere secreted, gramme when it eaiiie to maritime tragedies or 
a murdered man, and that York was liis assassin. felonies committed in the home waters round 
Jenny alone believed in his innocence. She about tlie coifst witbin convenient distance ; but 
and her mother were poor; hut had the widow tlie onlinary hmd-going felon was again and, again 
been well to do, she would not have advnneed a ‘turned olf’in places adjacent to the scene of his 
groat in defence of the man whom she believed a wrong-doing. There seemed to the old-foshioped • 
murderer. In the brief time that the lovci's had intelligence a sort of poetical ju,stice in hanging a 
been together before the, arrival of the constable, man within view of the spot where, according to 
York hud told his sweetheart that ho was in liope the ferocious laws of those days, lie had earned 
of obtaining the baluncc of his wages as second- his hitter title to the liulter. 

mate from the owner of tlie Coflia; and this In confonnitv, then, with this practice, it was 
coming into Jenny’s mimi whilst her sweetheart decided that .Teremv York slionbl be banged on 
lay in Sandwicli jail, sbe wrote imploringly to a gibbet oreoted within mnsket-sbot of Sundown 
the owners of the brig, spoke of the terrible Castle ; that ^ to say, within a mile or so of 

charge that had been brought against Mr Jeremy the old wooden structure on to which ho hod 

York, and how neither of them had funds to dragged the bleeding body of the haidees .hoat- 
enahle them to jirocuro counsel; and she prayed swain, and from which, w-ith horrid secrecy, he 
them, with all the might of lier little bnistiiig hud committed it to the sea. 
heart, to send her the money her sw'ectlieiirt said It was a windy nielaiKholy morning, sombre 
was owing to him, that some effort might be made with tlie stoop of dusky weeping clouds sweeping 
to rescue him from the gibbet. In response to out of the north-east, with an edge of frost in their 
this piteons entreaty, the owners of the brig sent occasional showering of wet. Tlie sea ran a dark 

her fifteen guineas, with which money slie has- hard green under their slindow, witli a ghastly 

tened to Canterbury and there engaged tlie services glare of froth along the horizon where the surf 
of the likeliest lawyer that that ancient city con- was boiling upon the Coodwin Sands. Tlic sand- 
tained. Tlii.s law’yer hud several interviews with hills were dusky with crowds of people, who hod 
York, and ho was candid enough to represent to assembled to witness tin; fine show of a hanged 
Jenny Bax that though he would do his best, innn; mniiv full of curiosity, congregated close 
there was little or no hope. Beyond his solemn about tin ibbet, tlmt stood black and horrible 
assurance of innocence, coupled with the careless- like a liiileons signpost pointing the road to Death, 
ne.ss, wliicli certainly did not look criminal, of with the rope swayed by tlie wind dangling from 
his sufl'ering the knile and coin to remain in his the extremity of it. .^Jut tlie mass of the mob 
pocket, the young man seemed ineapahle of slating seemed to give it a pretty wide" berth, as though 
a single point upon which the defence could i-ely it was an oliject to be best admired from afar, 
or which it could make anythiiig of. And it One might hava noticed, liowcver, that unionist 
turned out as the sagni.;ious lawyer had predicted • the pcojile who linj^ered in the immediate vicinity 
the evidence that had been previously tendered of wlial used to be called the fatal tree was a 
was gone over again, and fur more diligently knot of some eight or ten persons, wliom tlie least 
examined ; the blood-stained shirt, the knife, the oh.servant’eye might have susjiected were jireseiit 
coin, were produced. The landlady of the Lonely from a motive lliat had hut little reference to 
Star along with her husband and six other wit- curiosity. Tliey were most of them young fnen, 
nesses were present to testify to the coin, to the with a certain air of re.solutioii in their manner; 
knife (though the name scored Upon it abundantly they conversed very earnestly ; they might hove 
indicated the ownership), to the money in posses- been observed to measure the height of the arm 
sion of the boatswain at tlie time of his dis- of the gibbet from the ground, the length of the 
appearance, to the circumstance of Jeremy York lope, and the space from where the noo.sn would 
having shared the bed with him, to the avowed be when the end of it had been coiled about the 
poverty of the young man, to the blood-marks neck to the sand beneath. Some time before the 
terminating at the timber extension, from which arrival of the felon, woman of slight figure, in 
point beyond all question the corpse had lieen deep mourning, lier face concealed by a veil, came 
thrown into the sea. to the steadfast group of men, conversed with 

The judge summed np, making hut little of the them for a few minutes, then broke away sobbing 
circumstance of what he referred to ns the heed- po^ionately, and was seen to walk hurrie.dly in . 
lessness of York in retaining upon his person sneh the direction of Sniidwicli. It was whispered 
mmminating articles as the knife and the Qpin. uinongft. the crowd \Jiat she was Jenny Bax, Ihp 
The jury conferred a few moments without with- murderer’s sweetheart; and several females whd 
drawing and ratnmed a verdict of ‘Guilty.’ recognised lier as she wklked away, exclaimed 
Whereupon his lordship pnt on the black cap, that, for all her niolirning and veils, she could not 
and alter a tedious sermon on the liideousness but be an unfeeling*person to cojne onir^iewthe, 
of,the crime for whjoh the prisoner was to suffer, gibbet where her sweetheart,was tn be str^gled, 
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even if shg had not made up her mind to witness 
the whole scene from behind one of those sand¬ 
hills she was skirtinc in such a hurry. 

A little before eleven o’clock, a murmur ran 
through the crowd like the cry of a wave breaking 
aslant along a mile of shore. The procession was 
in view ! a hqrse ami cart, in which were seatecl 
York the malefactor, the chaplain of the jail 
exhorting him, and the hangmiui sitting behiml, 
with Ijis legs ovw the eilge, forf fying his spirits 
with a sly dram from time to Itime from a Hat 
bottle which he drew from his pocket, for this 
was a country pageant, with nothing but rooks, 
and here and thei-e a farmyard labourer, as sight- 
seerssj ho crowded progress, such ns that from 
Newgate to Tyburn or Newcastle jail to the town 
m®or. On one side of the ciirt walked the sheriff, 
oil the other three constables, one of whom was 
Budd, and a small detachment of helpers after the 
pattern of the one-eyed man. Jeremy York sat 
cold and silent, gray as tobacco ash, habited in the 
clothes he wore when taken; he held his eyes bent 
downwards; his lips were compressed into two 
bloodless lines ; he gave no heed to the chaplain, 
who mumblcil in his ear ; he hpd only spoken 
once since he had entered the cart, and that was 
to say to the ordinary : ‘ Sir, before (3od I am 
innocent.’ All the wliile ho lay waiting for the 
day of execution he had said no more. 

Tlio curt rolled up to the gibbet, and the con- 
stab'-is and helpers drove the crowd into a circle 
round it It was thought that York would make 
a speech, but he hehl his peace, never looking up. 
His arms were pinioned ; the hangman hitched 
the end of the rope round hi.s neck j the chaplain 
prayed earnestly and devoutly ; the crowd held 
their breath, and not a sound broke the d.’-eadful 
stillness saving the dreary sweep of tlie wind over 
the sandhills and the seething and hi.ssing of the 
breakers rising and falling upon the shingle. The 
sheriff then gave the signal; the drivei' who held 
the horse’s head started the animal, the cart rolled 
away, and left Jeremy York hanging. 

But scarce hail he swung to an erect posture 
under the gibbet, when it was observed that the 
hangman hud not allowed fm- his cousideiable 
stature ; his toes touched tk<c ground ; but ere 
the crowd couhl well distinguish thi.s, the group 
of men whom the veiled woman in black hud 
conversed with gathei-ed rouml the 'suspended 
figure in such a way as partly to support it. 
The sheriff, conversing with the hangman, looked 
away ; no notice was taken of the action of these 
peopl(^ for it was a cof*iinon custom in those days 
for friends of a malefactor to gather about him 
after he had been turned off, to shore him up, 
and to do their best to keep him from strangling 
during the half-hour in which he dangled. The 
crowd looked on; what the group of men were 
trving to effect they might have guessed ; but 
whether the criminal should be ultimately saved 
or immediately thrpjtled was all the same to the 
mob, as it was appartSntly to the sheriff. It was 
on execution anyway } this was the sight that the 
people of Deal and Sandwich and of adjacent 
hamlets^ had covered the sapllhills to witness, and 
'be the issue of the spectacle what it would, there 
was nothing to disappoint them in the presenta¬ 
tion of it ‘ 

At th’e explication of half an hour, time w’as 
called by ope of the men who crowded round 


the motionless body; the sheriff signed to the 
executioner, who, swinging forward, severed the 
rope, and the body fell into the outstretched arms 
of those about it A minute after, a small cart, 
containing a shell, was brought to the gibbet, the 
body was placed in it five men of the group who 
had clustered about the pendent form sprang into 
the cart, and within a few moments the vehicle 
was being driven rapidly in the direction of 
Sandwich. 


TRAPPING TIGERS. 

Among the most interesting of books to Scotch¬ 
men who love to read of the words and works 
of their fellow-countrymen in distant lands and 
among stirring scenes of adventure and peril, is 
the Lives of the Lindsays, published by Mr Murray 
in 1849, and not tlie loast interesting pages of 
this delightfully clannish compilation of talcs of 
travel are those contributed by Robert Lindsay, 
wlio was Resident of what was then known ns 
the ‘Province’of Sylhet, just one hundred years 
ago. To his successors in charge of one of tlie 
swampiest and pivttiest districts of India—a 
collocation of adjectives which shall presently be 
explained—it is tantalising to read that in days 
of an easy and paternal administration and ample 
leisure, it was possible, in twelve years, with a 
nominal salary of five hundred pounds a year, 
to amass a large fortune. The lucky Robert, 
while yet a young man, was not only Resident 
over tlie valley of Sylhet and the marshes thereof, 
but enjoyed a monopoly of trade with the in- 
liabitants of the surrounding hills, of which those 
on the north, a huge wall of limestone five 
thousand feet high, .seamed with cascades and 
clothed with orange-trees, provide the district 
with scenery so picturesque, that the wonder 
is that it ha.s been so rarely and so inade¬ 
quately described. Nowadays, Robert Lindsay’s 
degenerate official descendant receives a bare 
salary, which, counted in depreciated rupee.s, is 
worth little more than the nominal emoluments 
of a hundred years ago ; and with this be has 
to face enhanced prices, a more civilised society, 
and the withdrawal of the prohibition to trade. 
Truly, the golden age of Indian officialism has 
pas.'^ed, never to return—to join ‘the snows of 
yester-year.’ 

Meanwhile, other things have changed. The 
low jungle-crowned hills which extend into the 
district, like the fingers of an Outspread hand, 
from independent Tippera on the soiitli, have 
been reclaimed from tigei-s and elephants, and 
are covered with flonrisliing tea-gardens, in the 
opening out of which Robert Lindsay’s country¬ 
men have borne no small share. To meet tlie 
wants of these and carry away their tea to 
Calcutta, great steamers ply the waters of the 
Sumii and the Kusiara, and their booming whistle 
is heard in the quiet villages which nestle under 
ancestral peepul and tamarind trees on the densely 
populated banka of the two great rivers of the 
district But in the villages themselves very 
little is altered. To a map who knows India, 
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nothing speaks so strongly for the inrooted con¬ 
servatism of its people as the perusal of such 
B narrative as that of Robert Lindsay. The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table revisits Europe 
after an absence of only fifty years, and delights 
to pick out and connucuiorate the institutions 
and hahitations which have survived since ’his 
last visit, evidently because they are oases in a 
desert of change. But Robert Lindsay, if he 
refrained from visiting the tea-gardens, iniglit 
well imagine himself to be in his old province 
in tlie old times, could he return to it now. 
His arrival in a green budgerow—if he wisely 
abstained from travelling in a cargo steamer— 
would be greeted by a fleet of boats, more or less 
gaudily equipped with bunting, and filled as of 
yore with his obedient and obsequious ondah, 
or native subordinates. He would find the 
ancient and picturesque mosque of Shah Jahil 
still visited by devout admirers of the wandering 
saint, who pitched his tent here, on the extreme 
limits of Mohammedan rule, three hundred years 
ago. And ns for the villages, they stand where 
they did, and their inhabitants live much the 
same life, with its easy round of agricultural 
labour, much facilitated by the abundant and 
never-failing rains which have made (fheriva- 
poonjee the meteorological wonder of the world. 
Their amusements are much as they were one 
hundred years i^o ; boat-racing in long canoes on 
the nolilo rivers and in the great shining meres 
of the southern volleys is still practised. And 
above all, the page which we are tempted to 
extract, and which describes the sport of trapping 
tigers, is still a true description of a very cliar- 
ncteristic and picturesque incident of Eastern 
rural life. Robert Lindsay’s account runs us 
follows ; ‘ Large traps, constructed of wood and 
turf, with four doors successively opening from 
each other, are built in such places as the tigers 
frequent. The bait is a living bullock in the 
centre. Thu tiger may enter on either side : on 
treading on a spring, the two counter-doors ilrop, 
and lie is secured, while the bullock remains in 
perfect safety. A tube or cylinder, of about 
twelve feet long and eighteen inches calibre— 
made of mats, and fortified with rope or ground 
rattans, and secured at the further end by two 
sticks run across it—is now introduced; and the 
tiger, being previously teased in the trap and 
abundantly anxious to escape, seeing this ray of 
daylight conveyed into his prison through the 
tube, gathers himself together and darts into it, 
in hope of finding a passage at the opposite 
extremity; but is stopped by the crossbars. A 
man stands by to drive in two other bars acro.ss 
the end by which he entered. No mouse was 
ever more inoffensive than this powerful animal 
now finds himself ; the whole space he has to 
move in is only eighteen inches calibre, which 
barely allows him to move, and I have repeatedly 
taken him by the whiskers with impunity.’ 

In Robert Lindsay’s time, the unfortunate 
animal was usually carried to tlio walled enclosure 
of a deserted mosque, and there, in presence of 
an excited crowd of spectators, compelled to do 
battle with a buffalo, tame or wild. The result 
was seldom doubtful; for if the buffalo once got 
his opponent within reach of his huge and 
massive horns, the unfortunate tiger was tossed 
from one horn to another with a dexterity of ] 


which the uncouth gait of the buffalo gives small 
promise, and was speedily killed. , 

Nowadays, the captured tiger or leopard is 
usually curried in triumph to tlie liomcsteads of 
the more wealthy' landowners, who are expected 
to recompen.se the captors with presents suited to 
the*donors’ importance and wealtli. When the 
poor beast is worn out by its ineffuctual struggles 
in the confined space which render's its mighty 
I muscles powerlcw, it is conveyed to the nearest 
official, who haslit put to death ns speedyy and 
mcrifffully as poslihle, and disburses the e.usliuiiary 
government reward, the amount of which seems 
to have been, cletermiucd a liiindred years ago. 
One iiiiprovemeiit only has been effected in tlie 
iiiethud of capture. On the trapdoor is* now 
usually mounted an empty kerosene oil tin, the 
work of distant American tinsmiths, and this 
serves by the clatter of its descent to waken the 
hiiihlers of the trap, who coninionly sleep in a 
temporary hut hard by. 

The process of driving the tiger into the long 
‘tube’ of mats and rattans is more exciting and 
dangerous than Lindsay’s description would lead 
the reader to suppose. The trap door has ’to be 
raised to adiiiit«the cud of the tube, and there is 
always the possibility that the iufuriateil aiifmal, 
whose roars are loud enough to strike terror into 
the stoutest breast, may break loose on either 
side. Consequently, an excited ring of villagers, 
iiriiied witli spears, billhooks, and perhaps even 
a ru.sty mu/zlo-loading fowling-piece or two, is 
formed round the trap, i-eady to account for the 
nniiii.al, if his exit should not take liiiii into the 
cunningly devised tube. If he does break loose, 
a geiiei al staniiiede is not uncommon, or else one 
or two of the stouter villagers receive honourable 
wounds rrmii tootli or ravening claw. But more 
commonly the frightened beast crawls quietly 
into the I' ni tube, and is powerless, in spite of 
the fragile pcarunce of his mat envelope, which 
in 8bu}>o exactly resembles the pink or white 
biscuits which are commonly eaten with ice.s. It 
is a curious sensation lu see a. tiger’s growling 
face within a few inches of your own, and to 
be able, if you arc so little magiuinimone as to 
I follow Robert Lifidsay’s example, to pull the 
great cat’s whiskers.* 1 have even known young 
men boast, with a fine air of paradox, of having 
shot tiger's in their own verandas; but the tiger 
was swaddled in one of these tubes, and to slay 
him was but hutehei'’s work. 

Ill many other rospe<'ts than the custom' of 
tiger-trap]ling the inhahitants of Sylhet are con¬ 
servative folk. The district wos one of the firet 
to come under British rule. It lias been under 
the adininistmtion of several officers, wlio have 
subsequently won fame in more important splieree. 
It has even, for Englislimen, a taint flavour of 
literary interest, for one of its earliest magistrates 
was tlie futlier of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
as the name of Thackeray Street in the town of 
Sylliet testifies But to this day wheeled vehicles 
are unknown in tlie greater part of the district, 
an<i roads are yet to make. On market-days, the 
rivers are throngeil ^ith thousands, of boats ; or, 
when- the drier season of winter stops this inode^ 
of communication, the villagers trot in Indian file' 
along the footpnthsjeading to the market, bearing 
on theii' shoulders a bamboo, from each end of 
which is suspended #Ioad of meroliandise.. liifhen . 
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a Eunn>eaii travels iu the flietrkt, his tent and his 
camp eiiuipagu must needs be carried in similar 
fashion. And if the outward aspect of life in 
Sylhet is little altered, there is probably even less 
cnaiif'e in the mental attitude of the two millions 
of cultivators who till its riee-lields. Education 
has extended marvellously ; every village lias its 
litUe vernaeillitt school, every ‘subdivision’ of' 
four or ftve hundred thousand jieople its high or 
middle-class schools. But for til: most part the 
people Are content to live their Itraditional jife, 
and to see as little os possible of'the busy world 
outside. The Sylhettui has an .ill reputation 
among inhabitants of other parts -of India for 
manners .'and morals, a reinitation not entirely' 
deservCd, and won partly by a sturdy provin¬ 
cialism and local patrioti.siu and pride which has 
'son^tbing attractive about it. (')nc of the dilii- 
culties of the wide-spreadiug, all-emljracing British 
rule in India is this, that the laws wliicli arc 
passed in Calcutta embrace the whole country, 
and include .such conservative and old-world tracts 
os these. Municipal boards and local councils 
have to be created, and fostered and propped up 
with official praise. But they are foreign to the 
habits and traditions of the people, wlio are for 
the tuost part iiuite content that the work should 
be done for them by their European ruler. And 
so. the matter is commonly compromised. The 
‘ magistrate,’ unlike the conventional constitu¬ 
tional luoiuirch, really rules under a pretence of 
goveiuiag, and the compromise works fairly 
enough. Possibly the peojile are being slowly 
inducted into the elements of popular govern¬ 
ment, at least in local matters ; but before they 
can attain to any indepemlent control over their 
local government, there are not wanting .signs 
that they will pass under the hands of wirepullers 
and agitators, whose advent the. mo.st easy-going 
of officials cannot regard with approval or without 
anxiety. 

We must not leave Robert Lind.say without 
one more extract, to prove that in some respects 
British rule has worked Uoiiders in the way of 
civilisation. He is describing the Khasia chief¬ 
tains who hail come to meet him to negotiate for 
the lease of their Hme-<juarries,> the possession of 
which was the most imjiortan't step towards the 
fortune which he took home with him to Scotland. 

* In order to pay due attention to the gi'eat man, 
they had come down from every part of the 
mouqituin, accomiianied by their I'etainers, dressed 
in the garb of w'ar ; and when thus accoutred, 
their apiiearauce is mo.st unnuostionably martial, 
and by no means unlik% our native Higlilanders 
when dressed in the Gaelic costume. Many hun¬ 
dreds of this description wero now before mo. 
But ray new friemls on this occasion hi-eathed 
nothin)' but peace and friendship ; though it was 
still evident, from tlieir complexion and from the 
war-yell that oecasionally escaped their lips, as 
weU as the mode in which they handled their 
weapons, that their~,^»mperameiit wm not dis¬ 
similar to that of other luountainecrs ; and the 
opinion I thus hastily formed I found corrobftr- 
. oted iu the sequel. We hade a mo.st sumptuous 
Bptertaiument on the turf.'* Our viands, to be 
sure, were neither of the most costly nor delicate 
nature; nor were the decoiaHons of the table 
such as would suit the dandies of the present day. 
The «|»tst consisted entirely 6f six or eight hogs, 


barbecued whole, or rather roasted in an oven, 
according to the Otalscite plan—a hole being dug 
iu the ground, lined with plantain leaves, ana 
filled with hot stones—the hogs placed therein— 
more hot stones laid on the top, and the whole 
covered with turf. The cliiefa acted as carvers, 
their dirks being the only instruments used, and 
the large leaves of the plantain served for plates. 
The eiitertainmeut was universally admired, and 
abundance of fermented liquor closed the festivi¬ 
ties of the day.’ 

The Khasias still eat pigs and drink fermented 
li<)uor.s. A favourite dish among European habi¬ 
tues of the ObeiTiipoonjee dawk bungalow is a 
tender Kliusi sucking-pig roasted, to whose crisp 
succulence only Charles Lamb could do justice. 
And us for Khasi beer, it is not bad stun when 
better is not to be boil. But in other respects 
these wild ‘ Tartars,’ wlioiii Lindsay took to be 
‘ inhabitants of the high range which separates 
imr piissessions from the Chinese frontier,’ have 
altered greatly for the better. A magnificent 
cart-road travel-sea their territory from north to 
south, terminating at one extremity in our oivil 
station of Gauhati iu the plains of Assam, and 
at the other in the new wire tramway which 
plunges temeruriously from the bi-ow of the hill 
below Cherrapoonjee into the plains of Sylhet. 
Jlidway, iu the very heart of the hills, lies the 
charming .station of Shillong, bosomed iu fragrant 
pini.'-groves, the head(|narteia of the new province 
of As.smn, of which Sylhet is the most populous 
district. Tlie Khasias are now as peaceful as the 
Highlanders among whom Robert Lindsay ended 
his days, and have become great traders. Many 
of them are converts to Christianity, ow’ing to 
the zealous labours of the Welsh missionaries, 
whose stations niv scattered all over the hills. 
Two Europeans w-audering on a walking tour, not 
long ago, in a part of the hills where they sup¬ 
posed few of their colour had been before, were 
greeted by a chorus of school children singing, 
‘Men of Harlech, flags are streaming!’ Quaint 
old superstitions linger among them, such as that 
of the great serpent who is said to have lived in 
a cavern in the hills, and whose ghostly shape 
liaunts certain familie.s, who have to perform 
ghastly sacrifices to its memory if they V'ould 
iiiaiiitaiii their property. But a European may 
wander with perfect safety, unarmed and uu; 
attended, from end to end of the hills, and may 
enjoy the lovely scenery of their ntiequallea 
gorges. He must be on experienced traveller, 
indeed, who lias seen anything more lovely than 
the glassy veil of the Maosniai waterfall, spread 
over the face of a gient fern-clad cliff, or the 
W'onderful view from the summit of the bare 
brow'll Kullong rock. And of the people he will 
retain the pleasantest memories: of the stout, 
uinsciilur good-humoured men, dirty and smiling, 
one cheek invariably distended with a great quid 
of betel-mit; of the women, buxom and plump, 
and equally good-natured and dirty ; of the sturcH 
cliildren, who shout a friendly ‘ kooblay,’ or good- 
morning, after the traveller, and are rapturously 
thankful for a copper coin wherewith to buy 
orui(|;;es. 

Of Robert Lindsay liim.self it only remains to 
say that he seems to have followed the best tradi¬ 
tions of Indian otficial life in securing the confi¬ 
dence and intimacy, so for os that is possible, of 
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the natives under his cluirge. The tusk was an 
easier one in the days wlien.wore independence 
was allowed to the heads of districts, when the 
mere routine of governing was less absorbing in 
its multiplicity, and leisure was more ample. Eut 
the tradition has not died out; and many an 
Indian olHciol, spite of depreciated rupees liud 
the cost of remittances, spite of inspections and 
reports and the cruBhing grind of modern 
administrative work, loves his district, and is 
proud to own many good friends among its 
• inhabitants. 

A N T I 1> Y R I N. 

Pkobawy no class of iniestigations has been 
more popular with chemists of recent years, and 
certainly none have been more prolific of wonderful 
results, than those in which they have attempted 
the artificial production of alkaloidal substances, 
i It was, for e.vample, in the attempt to construct aii 
I artificial quiuiue that the first uuiliue colour was 
discovered—a discovery which lias developed one 
j large and important industry and revolutionised 
! others. It was in conducting investigations in 
I .similar directions that one of the latest remarkable 
! discoveries was made—the production of saccliariiie, 
a substance recently noticed in these pages, lie- 
tween these two discoveries, which in a certain 
sense might be termed the earliest and latest 
valuable products of public importance derived 
from coal-tar, there lies u third, whicli has all 
these years been .slowly but surely developing ; 
and although the discoveries coniieetetl ivitli it 
may not .startle the world iii the same way tliat 
both mauve and saccharine did when first intro¬ 
duced, still they promise to be equally iiiipoitaiit 
in another way, and deserve more than u mere 
passing notice. 

The discoveries referred to are full of techni- 
calitie-s, and it wouM be out of place to discuss 
these at present; but if the developing process 
just spoken of is to be thoroughly unilerstood, it 
will be necessary to explain tliat a certain elieiii- 
ical relationship exists between quinine, a well- 
known alkaloid derived from the cinchona bark, 
and another substance called cliinoline. This last 
substance can be prepared, amongst other ways, 
from coal-tar; and from the circumstance that 
it had medicinal properties similar to quinine, 
as well as this chemical relationship to it, it was 
thought that some new alkaloidal substance might 
be built up from it which would take the place 
of quinine. Hence the reason that, since the year 
1881, chemists have been systematically, persist¬ 
ently, and also successfully pursuing their investi¬ 
gations in this direction. One after another of 
such valuable coal-tar alkaloids have been dis¬ 
covered, and several of them at the present time 
are slow-ljj, but certainly, changing one department 
of medicine, and no one can quite foresee how 
very important these discoveries may yet be, alike 
to science and medicine. All these coal-tar 
alkaloids have a j>owerful tendency to reduce Diie 
temperaturi- of the body in cases of fevers, hence 
they are called antipyretics; and antipyrin, it 
will at once be understood, derives its name not 
from anything connected with its composition or 


production, but from its antipyretic action as a 
medicine. « 

It was discovered several years ago by Dr Knon’ 
of Aluuich ; and when its important medicinal 
properties were also diseovered by repeated ex¬ 
periment, its manufacture was bunded over to a 
Oonfpuuy, wlio acquired proprietwy rights, and 
in tlieir hands it has remained rei-y much ever 
since. For a considerable time, little was known 
legarding it j butf ultimately Ur Knorr published 
a pajier on its Ichemistry, and thus sck'ntific 
men *got to knosv its composition and mode of 
production. IJIiemically, it rejoices in what, to 
onlinary inindi^ w'ill apjiear the nnpronounccuble 
name of ‘ Dimethyloxyeliinizin ; ’ such a name, 
unlike antipyrin, being intended as uiucfii os 
possible to represent to scientific men its chemical 
constitution. 

It is one of the very best antipyretics ever 
discovered, not even excluding quinine. It 
redna:s the temperature in cases of fevers with 
almost unfailiug certainty from two to four 
degrees within two hours of being administered, 
and tills, too, without the after-clisturbing. con¬ 
stitutional ell'ects of quinine. This thermic effect 
of antipyrin sesuns to be much more prolonged 
tbau in the ease of tlie majority of the other 
newly discovered antipyretics, and equals anything 
ever produced by quinine. To quote two cases 
out of many wliich have recently appeared in the 
medical journals: fifteen-grain doses were given 
to two |jatieuts suffering fioin typhoid fever, ami 
reduced the toinpeniture nearly to normal, while 
in botli cases a refreshing sleep for five or six 
hours was obtained. In comnierce it appears in 
small wliite crystalline scales, and also us a white 
powder, in both casus being soluble freely in 
water, without smell, and of a mild bitter taste. 
It is thus very mucli easier administered than 
quinine, jiu!; ularly to cliildren and those patients 
vvbo eaniKii. readily take nuuseons medicinea 
tVlieii first introdueed, it was entirely for its 
antipyretic action ; but medicid men were not 
slo\. in ilistovering that siicli a valuable agent 
eould be advantageously employed iu many cases 
besides fevers. It is, for example, recommended 
in cases of phtbisis.^nieumonia, pleurisy, neuralgia, 
lumbago, sciatica, alnl iu that distressing com¬ 
plaint, sea-sickness. In short, its history is 
intimately connected with tlie history of medicine 
for the past three years, and it would be difficult 
to cite all the different cases in which it. is 
reeoinmemled to bo administered. • 

Pr<)bably, however, it has attained its greatest 
popularity in this countryfso far ns the general 
public is concerned, from being recoiuniended as 
a cure for lieadaches. The writer has daily means 
of knowing that its use in tin's respect is largely 
increasing, and this of itself is suHieient to prove 
that in such coses it is usefuL Only those who 
know how distressingly common tliis complaint 
is can rightly understand and appreciate what a 
public boon it arould be were a reliable and at 
the same time a safe cure to be discovered. It 
is nbt to be expected that it will prove a panacea 
in every case ; but tlwt it has a wonderful power 
in many cases in allaynig if not in entirely avert-’ 
iug these painful attacks is undoubted. It may 
be given in doses vf from ten to twenty grains 
with perfect safely, either at the conimeaoement 
of the Iieadache, or*aB soon after as possible, 
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and rest should be taken for several hours 
afterwards.* 

One peculiar circumstance remains to be noted 
as to antipyrin, namely, that wliile introduced, 
probably in the first Instance, ns a rival to quinine, 
not so much in regard to efficiency as in regard 
to price, its market value at the present time 
ounce per ounce in tliis country is double that' 
of quinine. If the respective dose of each sub¬ 
stance be taken into considerntfem, the value is 
more than four tiiues that of ijuirane, as antipyrin 
as a rule is given in doses donblenliat of quinine. 
Notwithstanding this fact, its popularity and con- 
snmpt are daily increasing, and as.it gets better 
known, will no doubt increase still more. As 
evidence to show that it holds an equal reputa¬ 
tion in - its native home, it may be mentioned 
tll^t it has ollicially been lecommemled for intro¬ 
duction into the next edition of the German 
Pharniacopuda. 


FROM A CANADIAN BANK CLERK’S 
NOTEBOOK. 

The business of banking is geneijilly regarded— 
and 'quite rightly—as a very serious one. The 
most' enthusiastic member of the profession will 
hardly assert that it oilers much scope for the 
display of wit and humour. Yet here too ‘the 
eye sees what it looks for and even a bank 
cler'" bent on di.scovering an amusing incident to 
enliven the monotony of business hours, will 
occasionally find one—in Canada, at least. 'I’he 
writer cannot answer for the mother-country. 

Who, for example, could help feeling grateful 
to the unconscious humourist who writes ; 

Dear Bank —Pleas find enclosed dollars, 

the amt of My note to-Tlie note is Due 

Nov. 3, but I'Send the money to days a head, as I 
am awfully afrade of Banks.—Pleas send the Note 
to yours truly, J-S- 

The writer of the above frankly confesses his 
mistrust of our pi-ofession. But many of our 
correspondents display a gratifying confidence in 
our good-will and energy. Ai-iong these is the 
country farmer who wishes to dispose of twelve 
pounds of salt cod-fish, and who writes to request 
the biggest bank in Montreal to cqjjduet the 
transaction for him. Another equally confiding 
countryman desires to invest in ten pounds of 
maple sugar (|hrough the same medium. 

Among the doubters is the old lady who pre¬ 
sented herself the otha' day at the Savings-bank 
department with a demand for the one hundred 
dollars she had recently deposited. She received 
the money, and forthwith retired to a seat for 
the purpose, it was supposed, of depo.siting the 
notes in her boot, according to tlie graceful 
custom of many country (customers. But after 
subjecting the notes to a close and rather sus¬ 
picious scrutiny, she..got off her stool and handed 
them ^in to the teller. ‘ I don’t want ’em,’ 
she explained. ‘ I ’ve got no place to keej) ’em in 
at home.—Why, if I was Jo have ’em in the 
house, Jim—that’s my boy jn the lumber-trade— 
he ‘d have 'em away from me right off, bless him ! 
1 only wanted to be sure I (^uld get them any 
time I liked.' And she departed, fully satisfied 
wit^ the'successbof the experiment. 

f I t 
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Many of the Savings-bank depositors cannot 
sign their names; in v^ich case tliey make their 
mark, and a note of their personal appearance is 
entered in the ledger. Mistakes sometimes occur 
hei'4, as, for example, when a young man found 
himself described, much to his disgust, as having 
‘prominent hair and black teeth.’ Another was 
entered as ‘ a small boy ;’ and the description was 
transferred from ledger to ledger by successive 
clerks, until, at the age of thirty, the depositor 
appeared to claim his accumulated savings, and 
found dilliculty in getting the money because he 
‘did not answer to the description.’ 

‘Mary Ambrose’ is evidently aware of the 
necessity for clearly proving her identity, for 
when she 'writes to withdraw her savings, she is 
careful to sign herself, ‘Mary Ambrose, wife of 
■Tames Ambrose, plumber and painter, Erie City, 
Penn., and sister of William Wyer, blacksmith, 
Staffordshire, England.’ 

Mrs Elisabeth Molloy is a well-known visitor 
te the same department. She is frequently the 
worse for liquor when she appears to transact her 
business. On one occasion slie wanted to draw 
seventy-five dollars without taking the preliminary 
step of depositing them. A somewhat stormy 
interview with the ledger-keeper ensued, whicli 
ended in her tekiug her departure, at the threat 
of ringing for the police. The next day she 
■appeared again, and informed him she had found 
the missing money. Her remorse was poignant 
and loudly expressed. ‘To think,’ she cried, ‘that 
I should have accused a gintleman like yon of 
robbing a poor old ■woman of her savings ! 1 ’d 

loike foine to do you a bit of a koindness, just to 
make up. Now, wouldn’t you ’—very persuasively 
— ‘come round to our little place and taste the 
case of whisky my husband “found” on the 
wharf last night ?’ 

The day after that on which her husband died 
—he had ‘ found ’ more whisky than his constitu¬ 
tion would stand—she called upon us again: 
‘Yes,’ she siiid sadly, ‘he’s gone. Poor Alike. 
He was a good man.’ Then brightening up, she 
added : ‘ But anyway, I’m all right; for, do you 
see, there’s Teddy Rooney down in Little Dublin 
dead-broke on me, and I needn’t be a widdy a 
day longer than I like.’ With which cheering 
reflection she took her leave. 


COLUMBUS. 

I KNOW not rightly wlietlier bard or sage 
Hath ever uioniliscd upon his name; 

And yet 'twas well, for like a giant came 
His soul, the mightiest in a stalwart age, 

Bearing the Christ across the water’s rage. 

And though succeeding ministers of shame 
Belieil their King of Pence with sword and flame, 
Yet we are fallen upon a lovelier age, 

When the West stretches out its filial hand 
To bless the Old World on the Eastern shore, 

And crowns with endless fame that Christopher 
Whose sacred burden ever more and more 
In links of mutual love and common care 
c Doth bind the Sunset with the Orient strand. 

EnwABLi LnvitiB. 
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INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 

On a bright summur day a short time ago, as an 
employer ol labour was driving through Charlton, 
in Kent, on his way to London, he. observed a 
poor man lying down by the wayside in a state 
of apparent exhaustion. Getting <Iown from his 
trap, he elicited from the man that he had walkeil 
from Chatham that morning w'itliout Iboil, and 
was on his way to the metropolis in search of 
employment, having been discharged from the 
Chatham dockyard a few weeks previously. After 
putting a few iiuestions, the replies to which were 
satisfactory, the gentleman presented the poor 
fellow with half-a-crown and directed him to 
finish his journey by train from the station close 
by, giving him at the same time his card, with 
instructions to call on tlie following morning at 
the place of business pencilled thereon, when 
there might possibly be employment fur him. 

The next day passed without the man appear¬ 
ing ; but on the following morning a gentleman 
from Bromley called and, producing the card, 
stated that the party in question had waited upon 
him seeking assistance, presenting the card as 
evidence of the hona fitUs of his recommendation; 
and that, giving him a shilling and leaving him 
in the hall while he directed some food to be 
taken to him, he found on his return that the 
fellow had decamped, carrying with him a great¬ 
coat and a silk umbrella. 

At the time of this occurrence there existed 
much penury and want, owing to a number of 
people being out of employment, and this evil, 
instead of diminishing, has steiulily increased; 
but while it is to be deplored that so mucli 
misery and destitution should periodically prevail 
throughout the land, it cannot but be admitted 
that many claims upon public sympathy, and 
upon the purse of the charitably disposed, are 
frequently preferred by persons of questionalsle 
character and unworthy of relief. 

The country swarms with professional mendi¬ 
cants and tramps, many of whom are born and 
brought up to the business; the majority, how¬ 


ever, proceeds from a class of improvident fieople, 
wlio, while they profess to be anxious to obtain 
employment, iuv.ariably indulge in the idleness of 
poverty in prefiWonee to the performance .of such 
labour ns would supply their more immeijiute 
necessities. All attempts, liitlierto, to dispiiso of 
tills pestiferous chess or to keep it witliin proper 
limits have proved abortive. The labour-test in 
the vagrant wards does not trouble them, for 
tliey are too luuniiig to avail themselves of the 
guardians’ hospilidity. 

Let any person, for a change, in preference to 
spending a holiday at the usual scasi.Ie resort, 
tidie a wiilliiiig tour tlirough the country clad in 
jirofe-ssioiinl tramp costume, living as they live— 
omitting the loeiidicaiicy—frequenting the places 
they most all'. ., domiciling in the ‘padding kens’ 
they nightly patronise as they p.ass from place to 
place in the round of their nomadic life, and 
he will be amply repaid by the knowledge he 
acquires for the temporary inconvenience and 
discomfort he must necessarily experience. 

Great f.acilily is* ^jifl'ordcd to their operations 
by the po.saesaion of a hawker’s license. Armed 
with this authority, which is procurnlde for five 
shillings, and provided with either a few sheets 
of writing-paper and envelope.s, which they term 
their ‘book,’ several card.s of buttons, sr a common 
comb or two, to wliich may be added a knowledge 
of the words of a couple df Moody and Sankey’s 
or Salvationist hymns—tunes desirable, hut not 
indispensable—as a cloak to their mendicancy, 
they can generally haffie all attempts of the police 
at detection. Giving Tuesday until Friday to 
working small country^pluce.', they bestow their 
patronage on the towns on .Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. By ir tercommnnication, few of them 
are unacquainted with the merits and demerits 
of the different jwrhouses on their circuit, and 
know pretty well where to choose a" hospital or. 
infirmary, into which, 6y artistic preparation, they 
(•an obtain admission, and pass the winter com¬ 
fortably should business prove slack. Their hardi- 
hoo<l and persistence‘are somewhat remackul|{]e, 
although not always attended With suecess. • 
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‘ Och ! Bhure,’ said a female Hibernian, on hear- 
ing the chai-itable acts of a worthy priest highly 
eulogised, ‘I must go and sec his riverence and 
calling upon him with a piteous tale, she managed 
to obtain the loan of a shilling; and a month later, 
on arriving at the same place in the order of her 
route, she wpited upon him ‘to pay buck tlic 
money so kindly lent in me thrubble ; and shure, 
your riverence, if I eoidd only get some good 
Christian to loan me a few shiLlins for a whoile, 
it wiiil be the makiu’ of me wiij. the haukinl, so it 
wnd.’—‘Well,’ said the reverend gentleman, ‘here 
is the shilling you have so honestly ro])aid. I 
will give you that towards it; but ilon’t trouble 
me again.’ 

To bestow food or clothing upon this class is 
njistaken charity. The former is only an eneum- 
Ifrance, to be got rid of at the first opportunity ; 
and the latter is of no use unless available for the 
paw»shop. 

‘I don’t want bread—I want coppeiv,’ said a 
sturdy beggar the other day in the neigh boui hood 
of Liverpool, as he threw the proffered bread into 
the street; and the act attracting the attention 
of an observant constable, was ijiwarded by him 
with a free pass for a night's lodging at the police 
station. 

In the counties of Gloucester and Hereford, a 
rule was in force, a year or two ago, l>y which 
tramps were reipiired to apply at the police 
station for a ticket, on which were inscribed their 
name, age, deseriirtion, and destination. This 
ticket was accompanied, on its issue, by an order 
for a night’s lodging and a pound of brenil, and 
was also emhrrsed for another town on the tramp’s 
route, some ten miles fartlier on, for the following 
night, where he would receive similar accommoda¬ 
tion and allowance, and so be passed from town to 
town till clear of the county. 

‘Will you be kiml enough to tell me how far I 
am from Aldershot?’ iiupiired a decent-looking 
young fellow, a few montlis ago, of a gentleman 
who was walking in thy neighbonrhooil of Ohel- 
teuham. Expressing his surprise at such an 
inquiry at such a distance, he put a few nuestions 
to the young m.an, and gathefud from his replies 
that, being out of work, ht was on his way to 
Aldershot, in order to enlist in a regiment in the 
camp there, in which regiment he had a brother 
nerving Her Majesty. 

J'itplainiug to him that it was not necessary to 
wdlk such p distance to accomplish his purpose, 
and instructing him how to proceed, the gentle¬ 
man gave him a shiUing, on its being intimated 
to hilti in a quiet way that the military asiiirant 
had not the necessary funds for his night’s lodg¬ 
ing. About three weeks after, the same gentleman 
was accosted by the same man in the vicinity of 
Gloucester, requesting to know if he was on the 
right road to Aldershot; ajid it is more than prob¬ 
able that the same individual is still inquiring 
his way to tliat mil’^vy station. 

Should a strike or unusual ilepression in trade 
occur in any locality, creating a call upoK the 
charitable, to that locality will these human vul- 
. tures ilook, and ruthlessly ‘thrust aside those for 
whose benefit the bounty is bestowed, in order 
themselves to prey upon the |poil. 

Another class which preys upon the charitable 
consists*of tbe<familie8 of we disreputable drunk- 
arasiand loflers who are invariably to be found 


in certain districts in every town, and who have” 
no idea of earning'a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work; who, in far too many instances, main¬ 
tain their worthless existence and satisfy the crav¬ 
ing of their' depraved appetites out of the proceeds 
of. the wife and family’s labour. These are men ■ 
who, sunk in degrajlation tlirongh tlieir own vices, 
would still loaf and idle even if there were 
employment for every working-man. Upon the 
families of these men charity is ill bestowed. 

Wo have next a class of improvident people, . 
with which all our large towns abound. Mo* 
matter liow brisk trade may be, they are never 
able to make both ends meet When work in 
full tide, no provision is made for any future 
contingency. The greater part of the husband’s 
earnings passes into the publican’s hands weekly. 
The wife pays her regular weekly visit on the 
Monday to the pawnshop to pledge, and on the 
Saturday to redeem. Slie patronises every travel¬ 
ling draper from whom she cun obtain goods, the 
greater part of whicli finds its w.ay to the pnwn- 
shop. She runs a weekly account for groceries 
and provisions at some small shop. Enter the 
house at any time, ami the waste of food perceiv¬ 
able is almost incredible ! There ifh<;pt a charity 
in the town with which she is not acquainted, 
and from which she is not a recipient. Every 
charitably disposed person is a fair object for 
her operations, and tlie pai isli relieving officer is 
j not free from her attacks. Her tale of misery 
I is never ended, and her ilcmands are insatiable, 
j Jjct her but once enlist your eymputliy so far as 
lo obtain a pair of old shoes for her youngest 
< bild, or an old frock for her eldest girl, and from 
that moment your wardrobe censes to be under 
your own control, and the rapacious demands to 
satisfy real and imaginary wants increase to an 
alarming extent. 

‘ 1 ’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,’ from a fem.ale 
suppliant at the lime of an epidemic, ‘but you’ve 
been so kind iluring mj^ Iiusband’s illness, that I 
make so bold as to ask if you will help me with 
a trille towards bis funeral.’ 

‘ Why,’ was the reply, ‘ I thought your husband 
wn.s in a Burial Club?’ 

‘ So ho was, sir; hut you see we got behind in 
our payments, and it threw liim out of benefit.’ 

‘ Wlien did your husband die ? ’ 

‘Well, sir, he’s not quite to say dead ; but we 
don't think he can live over to-morrow.’ 

And such illustrations might be cited ad infini¬ 
tum. 

Nevertheless, the fact is incontrovertible the# 
throughout the country misery and want are rife ; 
and as the r*nks ef the unemployed are daily 
recruited by foreigners and the refuse from other 
lands, the demands at the must inclement season 
of any year will not he trifling. 

Britain has never faileil to respond to the cry 
of the wretclied and the sufl'ering either at home 
or abroad, and it is to be hoped never will; 
but it is desirable to prevent as much os possible 
the relief intended for the deserving poor from 
being appropriated by the undeserving and vicious. 
Misery that presents itself in appalling forms, 
openly to our view, is calculateil to enlist onr 
sympariiy and aid, rather than that which remains 
unseen. The sturdy wooden-legged crossing- , 
sweeper who stood in former years near London ? 
Bridge, and could afford to spend ten shiljingt 
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per day on hU favourite brandy ; the woll-Uretssed 
children who, as clever violijijsts, a few years ago 
reaped a golden harvest xinder George Stephenson’s 
monument in Newcastle-on-Tyne, while their <|is- 
reputable parents lurked in the neiglibourliood 
waiting to clutch the receipts for drink ; the old 
widow Nanny Blain, who for twenty years re¬ 
ceived parochial relief in Scotland, and was buried 
at the expense of the parish, who lay with one 
hundreil pounds in notes, and no end of silver 
coins, concealed in her bed ; the miserable wretches 
'' with hired babes who prowl our streets for ultns ; 
the wretched match-selling children who haunt 
the places of public resort; even the urchins 
who vend the evening papers, and dare not 
return *o their wretched nouics without the 
amount necessary to satisfy their unnatural 
parents—-these, and scores of other coses, have 
all in their turn excited our compassion aiul 
demanded our aid. 

Wherever charity stretches forth its hand there 
will it he abused, and a great point for considera¬ 
tion is, how to re<luce the abuse to a minimum. 

‘The poor ye have always with yon,’ wtjre the 
words of the Great Teacher; but the deserving i 
oor are not always to be found by the wayside 
egging. The class which loudly calls for sym¬ 
pathy and aid is of no blatant kind, but rather 
conceals much of its wnht and misery from public 
notice ; when article after article of clothing, and l 
ev^ the very furniture, down to the poor bed j 
itself, have been parted with to supply the com- : 
monest necessaries of life. The husband has pi'ob- 
ably travelled many a weary mile day after day, 
legitimately seeking for work, only to n turn at I 
nightfall to his poverty-stricken home with ! 
hunger gnawing at his vitals and de.spair in his 
heart. 'This class requires much searching out, 
and often when face to face with those who fain 
would relieve, make the most of their misci’able 
surroundings in order to conceal their poverty. 
Indiscriminate alms-giving should be avoided and 
organisation adopted ; not the organisation which 
requires elaborately furnished oHices and a heavy 
staff of paid oUicials, but that which consists of 
benevolent individuals who have time at their 
disposal, and the heart and means to give, co¬ 
operating with each other. 

In a northern town, one winter, forty railway 
tracks of coal were distributed amongst the poor 
by ticket, each ticket entitling the holder to thir¬ 
teen hundredweight Five-sixths of these tickets 
were sold by the recipients for a couple of shillings 
to the small coal-dealers and other’s. This abuse 
‘might have been avoided by the ticket simply 
auAorising the holder to receive one humlred- 
weight per week for a certain number of weeks. 

Soup-tickets arc often obtained by shopkeepers 
in low localities, avowedly for distribution, but 
in reality for retail sale. Blankets find their way 
to the pawnbrokers. A benevolent Scotch lady 
once suggested that these should be procured in 
two separate colours, and the blankets divided 
down the centre, and the half of one colour neatly 
attached to the half of the other, thus answering 
the purpose of the gift or loan, but rendering it 
valueless as a pledge. ^ 

In all cases, the assistance afforded should be 
OMpted to the circumstances of the case, and 
wherever possible, assume the form of a loan 
la preference to tliat of a gift. Money should 


demand an equivalent of labour iii some shape or 
form : an outhouse whitewashotl, a stable cleaned, 
a fence mended, and a hundred other ways. 
Organisation could provide common material for 
shirt-making nt jiroper prices by starving seam- 
sti’esse.s, even it tlie articles were subsc([uontly 
sold* at a loss or given away. In any case, let 
^mething, however .simple, be required iu return, 
and so indiscriminate charity would be largely 
avoided. 

.lOlIN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAll'ER V. 

Ir happened on that particular morning that an j 
unfortunate who wjis pretty constantly in tronblp j 
w.is seated at his desk at the very bottom of tRe 
<dn3.s, and as far away from the fire as the confines 
of the room woulil )ierniit. lie was a gaunt and 
bony boy, who wauled a prodigious deal to eat, 
and rarely got it, his guanliaus being of opinion 
tlial. it was well to teach cliildreu to ropro.ss .their 
ileslily ajipetites early', lie was a boy who grew 
very f.ast—whici! perhaps accounted for Iris being 
so constantly hungry—and there was always a 
laaina bchveen tlic bottoms of his trousers and 
the tops of his highlows, whilst his jacket was 
never within a size or two of his needs, so that 
his great red haud-s ami bony wrists stuck out 
beyond liis sleeve.s. He was a cohl boy—ho 
thought for his own part that insulli(dcnt nutri¬ 
ment left Iris circulation languid—and being at 
till’ farthest corner from the fire, he essayed to - 
warm himself hy a surreptitious beating of his 
limbs. Afr Macfarlane’s desk stood beside the fire, 
and Afr Af.i arlane was comfortable enough to 
make this behaviour on the boy’s part seem 
scandalous. 

‘.feuvey,’ said Mr Alacfarlaiie, ‘you are warned.’ 

The bony boy wont qtiiet, and tried secretly to 
W'arm his fingers by blowing upon them from a 
distant, but met,no great success. By-and-by 
Afr Alacfarlane, turning away to tweak another 
boy’s ears, .lenvny saw his chance, and began to 
bent bis slmulders with his tingling fingers, whilst 
he kept a keen lookout on authority. Authority 
was one too many iat him ; the ear-tweaking had 
been no more than a cunning ruSt, and when 
Alacfarlane turned suddenly round, there were the 
guilty Jenvey’s arms going Tike windmill saila A 
frantic plunge to stop midway, and to assume | 
an air and attitude of profound study, bettered 
the case from Alaefarlano’s point of view, inasmucli 
ns it sent a leaden inkstand flying from the desk 
to tlie floor. • 

‘Jenvey,’ said Air Alacfarlane, softly and per¬ 
suasively, ‘come out, sir.’ 

Jgnvey, ruefully sucking his chilled knuckles, 
numbed by their sudden contact with the ink¬ 
stand, came out, fillet! jwith dire forebodings. 

‘ Vou wore warned, .Jenvey,’ said Mr Macfarlanc 
regretfully and pvlitely—‘you were warned.’ 
Jenvey knew his ways, and came on with the 
forebodings deepening. Th^ scRoolmastdr, fpook 
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up the bamboo from the desk, uud gave a firm 
resounding slap with it, to quicken Jenvey’s linger¬ 
ing footsteps and encourage him. ‘ Now, sir, will 
you be so kind as to explain this conduct V 

‘I was cold, sir,’ said the wretched Jeuvey ; 

‘ I’m always cold, sir.’ ' 

Tou will i>ot be cold,’ returned Mr Macfarlane 
with a soft reflectiveness—‘you will not be cold, 
Jenvey, in a littje while from n^w.’ Jenvey gave 
a shott sharp yelp, as if to say ho kneiv he 
wouldn’t, but on the whole would prefer to be ; 
and the schoolmaster, taking a business-like grip 
of the jacket collar with his right, raised the 
dreadful left with the bamboo in it. ‘Now, 
Jenvey,’ Siiid Mr Macfaiinne, ‘you know that this 

h‘9rts me as much as it hurts you, but ’- 

‘ It’s a lie !’ bleated the desperate Jenvey. 

The whole schoolroom was sileht for a moment. 
The boys were petrifie'l with astonishment and 
fear, and the schoolmaster himself was frozen by 
the impious horror of this rebellion. In the 
middle of this awful stillness, a laugh sprang \ip, 
a wild ejeited ringing laugh. • 

‘Vale!’ cried the schoolmaster, ‘you dare to 
laugfi at this unparalleled and shameful affront?— 
Stand up, sir.’ 

lint Vale laughed the more, lor the luckless 
Jenvey was his next-door neighbour and a chum, 
and overwrought sympathy ami terror had already 
brought him to such a state that Jenvey’s un¬ 
expected outbreak had thrown him into a sort 
of hysteria. 

‘Stand up, sir !’ thundered Macfarlane, and the 
voice of power was strong enough to frighten 
hysteria away and to silence the shrieking 
laughter. ‘Take your place upon that form, 
»ir i I will attend to you directly.’ 

John obeyed. He could not have told, to save 
his life, what he had lavghed at, but he knew 
that he could not have helped it He was very 
pale, and his breath was troubled. 

‘Now, Jenvey,’said Mr Muctarlane. It was a 
brief exordium, and Jenvey could have wished it 
longer, not being yet learned in that philosophy 
which teaches that where an ill is unescapable, it 
is b.«t to have it over. And whatever want of 
faith the ill-starred youth was conscious of in 
regard to Macfarlane’s inward sufferings, he would 
have admitted, if it ha*li been put to him, that the 
schoolmaster’s prophecy had come true, and that 
he was not cold any longer. Macfarlane certainly 
boro his own pongs like a hero, and bated none 
of them. It sounded from outside ns if a savage 
tribe had turned carpet-bfaters, and timed tlie 
service with war-whoops. The most pressing 
sense of duty could no;,!*5tostftin Mr Macfarlane’s 
powers for ever, and he found his strength failing 
him. The spirit was still willing, but the ffesh 
was growing weak. • 

,* If everybody had not be*n so entranced by the 
Excitement of the scene it might have been known 
earlier that a loud and exigent rapping sounded 
at the solioolroori door. As Jenvey grew hoarse 
aad«Macfarlane Ijrew tired, tlfe noise from without 


grew louder. Then it ceased suddenlv, the door 
was thrown violent^ ojien, and Isaian appeared 
in the doorway. 'The schoolmaster let tall his 
upjifted arm and looked magisterially at the 
intruder. 

‘I’m sorry to spoil sport,’ said Isaiah. Whether 
he wore serious or satirical, his face showed noth¬ 
ing. ‘You can finish w'hen I’m gone, sir, if 
there’s anything left to do. I want Master Vale 
at once.’ 

‘ Master Vale, I am sorry to say,’ returned Mr 
Macfarlane, ‘ is at present in disgrace.’ ‘ 

‘Well,’ said Isaiah, ‘he’ll have to come out 
of it. AVe’ve just got news as his father’s asking 

for him, and ’- The rest of the sentence was 

whispered into Macfarlane’s ear, Isaiah sheltering 
the whi.sper with his hand. 

‘Vale,’ sail! Macfarlane, ‘you are wanted at 
home.’ John .seemed to take no notice of this 
statement. It appeared, indeed, as if he had not 
heard it. ‘You are wanted at home. Vale. Do 
you hear?’ cried Macfarlane. 

‘ What host done to the lad ? ’ Isaiah demanded, 
seeing that John stood still upon his form with 
an altogether vacant air.—‘John 1 Master John ! 
you come along with me j you ’re wanted. Your 
father’s asking after you.’ 

‘ This is obstinacy,’ said Macfarlane. 

‘It looks a good deal worse than that to my 
eye, gafl'er,’ Isaiah answered. He made his way 
to where John stood, and taking him up in his 
arms, bore him to the middle of the schoolroom 
and set him down before the fire. The wretched 
Jenvey was still moaning and whining, and was 
rubbing himself with many contortions. When 
he hud rubbed for a second or two at one place- 
he seemed suddenly to remember another, and 
transferred his attention to that with an exasper¬ 
ated feeble yowl like that of a frightened cur. 

‘Never mind, Jenvey,’ said John witli a face 
strangely grave. 

Jeuvey left off rubbing and stared at him in 
mere amazement, 'fhe schoolmaster was puzzled 
and troubled ; but Isaiah put an end to the scene 
by taking the boy’s hand in his own and leading 
him away, (laps and overcoats and satchels were 
hanging up outside the schooh’oom in a little 
corridor, and selecting John’s belongings, Isaiah 
helped him to put them on, and led him into the 
street, tlirough the long narrow playground and 
past the big green-painted gates. There stood the 
tall traji, with a small boy at the horse’s head ; and 
Isaiah, having given the boy a penny, lifted John 
into the trap, mounted after hini, and drove away^ 
with many sidelong glances at his charge. 

‘Has the school-gaffer been beating you?’ he 
asked, stooping sideways tow'urds him.—John 
shook his head.—‘Then what’s put you into this 
state?’ 

‘He beat Jenvey,’ said John, breaking silence 
for the first time. 

‘ Well, yes,’ said Isaiah ; ‘ he certainly did beat 
Jenvey.—What did he do it for?’ 

‘Jenvey broke an inkstand,’ John answered. 
The open air and movement were restoring him, 
but he spoke in an odd dream-like way. ‘ Then 
Mr* Maciarlane called him out Mr Macfarlane 
said it hurt him as much to punish Jenvey as it 
hurt Jenvey to be punished, and Jenvey said it 
wa.s a lie.’ 

‘ That was it, was it ? ’ asked Isaiah. ‘ J envej ’ll 
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grow wiser by-and-by than to show his wisdom.— 
But what made you fret so about seeing Jeiivey 
catch it i’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said John. ‘ It makes my hand 
swim : everything turns round, someliow.’ 

‘That’s how it is, is it?’ Isaiah responded. 
His features did not lend themselves readily to 
the play of any emotion, but he looked often 
towards his young companion, as if he were dis¬ 
quieted. There was silence between the two for 
the space of perhaps a mile. 

^ ‘Where are we going, Isaiah?’ John asked him 
then. ‘ Are we going to father’s V 

‘Yes,’said Isaiah ; ‘that’s where we’re agoing 
to. We’re agoing to your father’s, Master 
John.’ 

Then there was another silence, and now, in 
place of Isaiah looking at him, John often looked 
at Isaiah ; but he was busily intent upon the 
horse, and seemed to have no attention for any¬ 
thing else in the world. 

‘ What are we going to father’s for ?’ 

‘AVhat are we agoing to your father’s for?’ 
Isaiah repeated, with that elaborate air of frank¬ 
ness which some people assume when they have 
anything to hide. ‘Why, I suppo.se we’re 
agoing to your father’s because j'our father sent 
for you.’ 

‘ Do you know why father sent for me V asked 
John. 

‘ Why,’ replied Isaiah, turning round to look 
more frank and open than before, ‘because he 
wants to see you.’ 

‘Yes,’ pursued John, frightened by I.saiuh’.s 
manner without knowing why. ‘ But what does 
he want to see me for?’—Isaiah hesitated, and 
looked confused.—‘Is there anything the matter?’ 
cried John. 

‘ Well, in a way theer is, Master John.’-- The 
boy laid hold of his coat sleeve and looked up at 
him.—‘ Your father’s been rather b.adly hurt tlii.s 
morning, and he wants you at home. A chain 
broke, somehow, at the mill, and a sack of (lour 
fell on him.—Come, come. Master John ; he won’t 
like to see his little b’y ticrying ; he ’ll expect his 
lad to bear up and be brave; that’s what he’ll 
naturally look for.’ 

‘Is he—much hurt?’the boy asked, pausing, 
as if he hardly dared to put the question. 

‘ Well, from what .lames told your uncle 
Snulling, he does seem to be rather b.adly hurt,’ 
returned Isaiah. ‘A sack of Hour is a weighty 
thin», you see. Master John, and falling from a 
height, it would do a deal of dam.age to anybody 
it Ml on.—That’s only natural, ain’t it, Master 
John?’ He spoke as if he vaguely expected the 
boy to find some sort of comfort in this ; but if 
his own hard visage, enamelled with soap and 
weather, showed anything, he seemed to find but 
little comfort for himself in it. 

‘Will he die, Isaiah?’ the boy asked in aterrifled 
whisper. 

‘Dear, dear!’ returned Isaiah, avoiding his eye 
^ain. ‘ What has put such a thought as that 
into your head? Vve’ve all got to die. Muster 
John; but there’s none of us as will die afore 
the time comes.’ 

‘Did it strike him on the head, Isaiah?’ John 
in asking this question put his hand to his own 
head ; and Isaiah, transferring the whip from his 
right«band to his left, put his hand on the boy’s 


further shoulder before lie answered, and patted 
him twice or thrice. 

‘ No, no,’ he answered after a pause, in which 
a keener observer than young Jolin might have 
tlioiiglit tliat lie mistrusted hi.s voice. ‘It wasn’t 
so Uid as that. He happened to be stooping at 
(Jie time, James told ns, and tlie liig fell on ids 
back. It was a nasty thump, of course, and they 
had to earry him home, .lames, drove down to 
tell yonr uncle lenelling about *it, and s(s your 
uncles Siielling went on alie.ad, and sent me to 
fetch you witli word to follow.’ When Isaiah 
had got as far* as this, he began to recover 
himself somevvlint. He continued with frieiully 
cunning ; ‘ A man of your father’s age. Master 
John, can’t get a blow like that without 801161111" 
a good deal from it.—Now you listen to wlijS 
I’m -saying. Master .lohn, and try to remember 
it, bceau.se it’s for your fatlier’s good, and what’s 
for your father’.s good i.s fur your own good. It’s 
like enough that your father won’t be able to tell 
at first whetlier he’s bad liuit or no. If he sees 
oil frightened, he’ll think you’ve heard spiue- 
ody say as lie’s hurt very bad indeed, and tlien, 
don’t yon see tlait may cast him down ? i5o you 
must just be as bravo and quiet as )ou can, 
Master Jolin.’ * 

‘I’ll try, Isaiali,’ said John, sobbing and trem¬ 
bling a little ; and I.saiah put the liorse to his 
best spec<l. 

.folin looked anxiou.sly at tbe bou.se when they 
came in sight of it, and saw that tlie blinds of 
bis father’s bedroom windows were drawn down. 
Hostler .Fames stood at llic g.ilc, guarding the 
doctor’s chestnut marc and Ibicle Snclling’s sorrel. 
Isaiah catching the hostler’s eye, gave an almost 
gc-sture of the left thuinli, indicating John, and 
executed a ghastly grin of warning. 

‘AVhal ' the news now, Jame.s?’ he asked as he 
alighted .loJ fastened tlie r('in.s to the fence. 

‘Young master’s wanted nji-stiiirs,’ James 
answered guardedly ; and John entered the house 
..nd climbed tbe stair witli so strong a cei tainty 
of the worst ini]>riuted on liis mind, that he often 
recalled it in after-years, and thought it strange. 
The corridor at tlu^ head of the stairs was dark, 
and he laid to gvifjic for the bedroom door. 
When he had found it, he knocked softly, and 
Dr Haycock came to open it. After the clear 
wintry sunlight without, witli everything made 
briglit and dazzling by a coat of dry powdery 
snow, tbe room looked dark, and Johiucould only 
make out tbe great old-fashioned mahogany four- 
poster with its canopy an# hangings of dark 
maroon as if it had been a cloud in twilight 

‘ Is that John V his father’s voice asked faintly. 
He knew the voice, and yet it was strangely 
altered ; all the manhood had gone out of it, and 
it was weak and low. ‘Bring him where I can 
see him.’ • 

This reque.st and the gloom of the chamber and 
the silence o' the dim twiliglit figures thero_ all 
seemed like a continuance of tlie dread certainty 
whiclr had fallen upon the boy in the darkness 
of the stairway. IJivle Snelling’s great bulk 
reared itself beside tlie bed on the far side. The 
lioiisekceper stood on tlie near side, her white cap 
a little clearer than otker objects against the dark 
bed-curtains ; she took young Jobj^ by tha» hand. 
Why so gently, unless that awful eenlo of certainty 
were true 1 
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‘Put him on the bedside,’ said the furmer.— 
‘Give me a kies, lad. I’m glad thee gottest here 
in time.’ 

There was the certainty again, but .Tohn 
stooped and kissed liis father without a sob or 
a tear. He found his cold hand, and hold <t in 
both his OWB, fondling it softly, as if he hatl 
been the elderly man and the sulferer had been 
the child. . 

‘ It^’s a mercy* I’m in no paili,’ said the fai'mer 
in that changed voice. ‘1 shonld hu’ thottght a 
man would hn’ sulfered.’ Ho paused for a time 
and then called ‘ llobert.’ •, 

‘W'elJ, .John?’ asked Snelliug, stooping over 
him. 

‘You’ll find everything straight and orderly. 
Sou’ll be sole c.xccutor, and .John's guardian until 
he’s twruty-one. I’ve left yon a thousand pound 
in really money, in testimony of our friendship 
and the esteem we’ve had for one another.’ 

‘Thank you, John,’ said Snelliug; ‘T take it 
kindly of j’ou. I’ve neither chick nor chihl of 
my own, and John will get it again when my 
time' comes, and something to the back of it.’ 

‘The. rest,’ said Vale, ‘goes t« John. 1 leave 
hin'i to your chaige, llobert. You’ve been good, 
to Ifim always ; but now you ’ll have to stand for 
everybody. He’s got nobody else i’ the world. 
Be good to him, Bobei't.’ 

‘Slake your mind easy on that score, John,’ 
Smiling answered ; ‘he sliall be taken care of. 

‘It’s a great blessing to be out of pain,’ said 
the farmer after a long interlude of silence. ‘ I 
should ha’ thought a man would ha’ suffered 
more.’ 

Young John heard, saw, and noted everything 
that was to be seen, heard, and noted. lie was 
aware of no unusual interest, and yet he remem 
bered years afterwards the po.sition and .aspect of 
things about the room. 

‘You’ll find yourself remembered, Mrs Herrick,’ 
the farmer saiil, turning hi.s eyes ujion the honse- 
keraer. ‘So will Jamcm’ 

Except his eyes and his pale lijis, not a feature 
stirred, and hia he.ad and limbs were as immobile 
as if he had been de.ad already-. The eyes rolling 
round the darkeneil chambdl', and the face other¬ 
wise motionlca.s, frightened tlie boy, and he clung 
tightly to the cold hand he hebl. The eyes 
turned towards him. 

‘Kiss me again, lad.—Good-bye. Be a good 
lad, John.-T-You’d better bdie him down-stairs, 
Mrs Het rick.’ 

‘No, no,’ John beskight him in a whisper. 

‘Let the lad stay,’ the dying man said feebly. 

‘ Poor little chap. 1 'm all that ’.s left him, and he 
won't have me for long.’ 

Spelling, moving noiselessly, crossed to the 
doctor, and whispered to liim. The doctor shook 
his head, and the two stood aide by side in the 
twilight looking down. Suddenly the fanner 
spoke out clear and loud : ‘ llobert, you ’ll do 
your duty by him ?’ 

‘Make your mind about that, John,’ 

Snelliug answered. ‘1 ^lall do my duty by 
' him.’ • 

With that Vale sighed and closed his eyes, and 
the elders looking at him s(iw that his cliin had 
fallen., The Igmsekeeper took young John by the 
b^ncLand led nim away.* He knew as well os 
she ‘did^ what had happened, and wept bitterly. 


He had good reason to weep, being thus robbed 
of that kindly father; but if he had seen into 
Uncle Snelling’s mind, he would have found a 
better reason still. 

(Tu f/c cmiUnxted.) 

_ . - - - - - - , 

OVERLAND TO INDIA IN 1789 AND 1889. 

It has long been a coinnton thing for novelists 
to seek material for their pens in depicting the 
marvels and wonders of which the year 1900 A.n.^ 
will be the witness. The pen of Lytton has 
de.siTibed for ns the ‘ Coming Race ;’ and other 
writers have exercised their ingenuity in pictur¬ 
ing the circumstances by which that remai'kablc 
people w'ill be environed. Hnbnmrinc vessels, 
self-steering air-wagons, the utilisation of the 
central fire, are only some among the many 
marvels which the end of the twentieth century 
will, according to them, employ ns every-day 
mediums. It is not, however, our present purpose 
to add to these annals of prophetic fiction ; but 
to go back in spirit, and see some of the ways and 
means of our forefathers even a short hundred 
years ago. 

A weekly mail, and, in an emergency, the cable, 
has been so long familiar to ns, that it is difficult 
to realise that India is really four thousand miles 
away; while, tliaiiks to Indian Museums and 
Colonial Exhibition.s, it is no longer to ns the land 
of marvel that it was to onr forefathers. In a 
general way we know and realise that Columbus, 
Cabot, Magellan, and Drake found travelling no 
very easy tiling ; lint tliey are out of onr sphere 
and age, and we eaiinot fancy ourselves in any 
w.ay like them. India of to-day is a thing that 
we nnderstand. It is a little out of the way ; 
but one can take a leturn ticket to it as one 
would from Baker Street to Gower Street, spend 
.six weeks upon its sliore.s, and return home to 
kee]i an engagement not quite tlifec months old. 
It is a little pleasure trip in which one experi¬ 
ences in reality little more discomfort titan would 
be one’s lot in a journey to Switzerland. The 
traveller can time himself to a minute. Sixty 
hours to Brindisi, throe days to Alexandria, ten 
days from there, and the journey to Bombay is 
an accomplished fact. 

Such is the overland route of to-day; but such 
was not the overland route of 1789. In that year. 
Major John Taylor of the Bombay establishment, 
partly for private reasons, and partly on behalf of 
the Honourable Ea.?t Inilia Company, decided, as 
tlie sea-route via the C.ape was ineligible at th#t 
season, to jiroceed to India by an overland journey, 
via the Tyrol, Venice, Scunderoon, Aleppo, tlie 
Great Desert to Bassorah,- and the Persian Gulf. 
His companions in this most arduous undertaking 
were Mr Blackader, also of the Company’s service, 
and Mr.s Taylor, who intended only to proceed as 
far as Venice, but who eventually elected to follow’ 
her husband to India. The first and most neces¬ 
sary item of the outfit reyiired for the journey, 
and upon the worth of which the Major lays great 
stress, was a strong travelling coach, completely 
fitted up. To us of to-day it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the term, unless one takes, 
for a model that famous carriage of the First 
Napoleon which was so familiar an object to 
our young eyes in the showrooms of Madame 
Tussand. To this, besides the necessary chungee 
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of liueii, wore added two pair of jdstok and a 
gun ‘with the necessary apparatus;’ portable 
soup, tea, a medicine chest; some maps of the 
countries through which they were to jiass, a 
compass, a spy^ass, a sextant, and some phos¬ 
phorus matches. Two servants accompanied the 
party—one a native of Bengal, and the other 
a European, who could talk both French and 
German. 

A start was made from London at 10 a.m. 
on the 22d of August 1789, and Osteud was 
' ‘ reached in twenty-eight hours. F'ast couch-travel¬ 
ling leaves little time for observation of scenery 
or people ; but in the Major’s notebook we lind 
remarks upon the different places nt which they 
stopped, wliich read strangely now. The approach 
to Aix-la-Chapelle is described as ‘ uus].>eakably 
badat Cologne the accommodation seemed 
tolerable; but the travellers were detained there 
all night, us the gates of the city were closed 
immediately after their arrival, and w’ere not 
opened till next morning; they therefore slept 
all night in their couch, so as to be able te start 
at an early hour next morning. Nassau is ‘poor 
and ill builtwhile near it are described the 
hot springs of ‘ Embs,’ wliieli, however, ‘ were not 
much frequented,’ as the more fashionable attrac¬ 
tions of Spa drew away idl but tliosc whose slender 
purses made the lust place inaccessible. At Worms 
they were again obligial to sleep in the coach 
during heavy rain. Incidents such as fording 
rivers, passing dangerous mouiitiriii defiles with a 
wall on one side ami a precipitous gulf on the 
otlicr, are common. Although they make light of 
the bad accommodation and food tliey met with, 
they complain bitterly of the had roads, of the 
iuellicieucy of the driver-s, and of tla* want of post- 
horses. At almo.st every town they lost time 
waiting for relays of horses, and had to submit to 
the extortion and insolence of the postmasters. 
For two days they travelled behind the cuniage 
and suite of the Polish ambiissadur to the I’orte, 
wdio of course monopolised all the flesh postliorses, 
and left behind him his jaded cattle for Major 
Taylor’s use. At Trent, to avoal tliis, he changed 
his route, and thus got ahead of the ambassador, 
and rcaelied Venice twenty-four hours before him. 
The total distance from fajudon to Venice (ten 
hundred and fifty-two miles) was uccouiplislied in 
seventeen days, and at a cost of two liuudreJ and 
fourteen pounds three, shillings and si.viieuee. 

In the city of the Doges tlie party was detained 
from tlie 8th until the 17th of September befoi-e 
^they could secure a ve.ssel to iiroceed down the 
Adriatic. However, after many wearying dedays, 
they embarked in a small brig, wlio-se muster 
agreed to conduct them in safety to Cyprus, the 
passengers finding themselves in everything save 
water, fuel, and lire ; and to defray their jiass- 
age they were to pay the captain the sum of 
seventy-one pounds and tetipence, and further to 
make Iiim a present according to their cenero.sity 
and to the attention they naeived on Board Ids 
ship. That the comfort and speed of the journey 
were not great, we may infer from the earnestness 
with which Major Taylor urges his friends never, 
in a like emergency, to engage with a Slavonian. 
Here, enraged with these needless delays, they 
attempted to leave the ship and to engage with 
another. This plan the captain attempted to 
fr^trate by refusing to allow them to discra- 


hark. However, this was finally accomplished, 
and Zante was quitted on the Hl'li of November, 
an English vessel bound for the Levant having 
opportunely made its appearance ; mid the party 
lauded at Seanderoon on the 28lli. From liere 
they^ rode to Antioch under the protection of 
parties of ’rurkish soldiers placed along the route 
tb protect travellers from,the extortk)n.s of various 
ueighbouriug iiaslms ; and they entered into that 
aneieiil slronglmlij of (.'liristianitj.afler two days’ 
journey. Of the* inhospiUdity and lio-stility of 
the Antiocheans,iMajor Taylor speaks bitterlv ; 
and when they fluuily got away, the party, by 
Iho advice of asfiieiidly Armenian, walked to the 
laitskirts of the towui, to avoid wounding the sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the natives, who would not allow 
to Europeans the dignity of mounting on- horse¬ 
back within their gates. f 

F’rom Antioch, their way led to Aleppo—which 
our traveller entliusiiustically describes us a llower- 
Eurrouiided city rising fi-om the bosom of a 
desert—and tlicnce to Bassorali across the Great 
Desert. Major Taylor engaged a euruvun for his 
party at a cost of three hundred and tljirty- 
tlirec pounds six shillings and eight]x‘nie, by 
wliifli tliey wtl’c allowed fourteen camels for 
tlio tents, baggage, &e., besides those for tlieir 
own riding. Tlianks to the intelligence of tlieir 
escort, the usual trouhles to be expected from 
hostile sheiks were a\oided or eonija'oiiiised by 
presents ; and after tliirl.y days’ iiiarcii and the 
enduruiire of many discomforts and ]U'iiatioiis, 
they' entered Bassorah. Here they rejoiced to 
tee the British Hag (lying over the house of the 
Resident, who received them cordiull.v. 'J'lie com¬ 
forts they here enjoyed, the fruit which abounds in 
tliat dihtrict, appeared to tlieiii, after tlieir many 
and ardHoles t.riam, tlie height of luxury. On the 
whole, tlieir journey through the Desert was a 
quick one ; for, tliough Major Taylor allows that, 
mounted i a droniedary like his Arab guide, mid 
tiuvelliiig expiess with no encuuibranccs of tent 
or baggage, a man may cross the. Desert in thir¬ 
teen days, yet he judges •that few Europeans could 
stand the fatigue and exposure. 

At Bassorah they were not expo.sed to any need- 
les-s delay, for tli* jrui.ser belonging to 

tlie lloaoiirable East India Oompany, was for¬ 
tunately in the bay ; so the parly promptly em¬ 
barked for Bombay, and, after one or two eontre- 
tivipF, reached their destination, after a passage, 
of twenty-one days, on the 23d of February 17d)0; 
tlius making a total of one luuidreck and eiglify- 
six days from London, 'lie entire cost of this 
journey for tlie three IrOTellers and tlieir two 
servants was (liirtcen hiindied and twelve pounds 
eighteen Bhilliiigs and threepence. 

Such is a brief sketcli of wliiit our gfcnt-grand- 
fatliers underwent wlio tried the overland route 
to India jn.st one liuiidred years ago ; and on the 
whole. Major 'J’liylor *111x1 his party were very 
fortunate. Five ‘ years ))reviously, a party of 
gentlemen had essayed to return from India by 
this Bassorah roule, and on their arrival in that 
city' found the Desert to he reported by the 
natives in so unscltK'd a state, that they changed 
tlieir line of mareli, aifd embarked upon the rivet 
Euphrates, to Hilliih, thence to Bagdad, and so to 
Aleppo. They divtded their numbers; and the 
first party, under pij)te.statLons^ friendship and 
promises of escort, were cruelly Aurdcred* pj* the 
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Arabs. The second band, warned by signs and 
symptoms of excitement among their treacherous 
oHies, only'saved their lives by their detenuined 
attitude f and after numberless escapes from 
•woi^ than death, anived in Marseilles twenty- 
one months after thoiy departure from Bombay. 

’'Though Major Taylor could hardly deem* liia 
experiment a ssuccess, he was too much iuinres-sed 


Kf 


experiment a rsuccess, he was too much impres-sed 
with the necessity of finding an expeditious route 
to India to be discouraged by. his fniliii’e. In 
1789, .France w4s threatening the safety of our 
Indian possessions. The Eagle|was striving to 
rend from the Lion this important and valuable 
prey. So Major Taylor argued flwt India would 
oe attacked through Egypt and the lied Sen, and 
urged that British supremacy .diould be maintained 
in these parts at any cost Keeping this, then, in 
Ifk mind, he next records his journey to England 
via Suer, which journey he computed could be done 
in the most expeditious lu.anncr and in the most 
favourable season in sixty-five days eight hours. 
To effect this, he advocated that an agent should 
be established at Messina with relays of boats to 
forward despatches to Alexandria; that from 
thence the consul should foraard them by native 
messengers to Sue/,; that they sho-ald be conveyed 
from thei-e to Mocha by relays of country-boats, 
for fvhose safety armed vessels should be niiiiu- 
taitted in the Red Sea ; and that at Mocha one of 
the Company’s cruisers should he iu waiting to 
sail at once for Bombay. 

S ich was the quickest means that could be 
devised a century ago to communicate between 
England and India; anil it must be borne iu 
mind that sixt^'-five days could only hold good 
in the most favourable season of the year, and 
without rcg.ird to the numberleas delays that 
might arise where so many changes and different 
bearers were necessary. For the expenses of this 
journey for a single gentleman travelling without 
a servant, Major’ Taylor found by experience that 
it could not he done for less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds. As for letters and packages 
from India to England, the scale of charges was 
in 1793 08 follows: two ounces, four rupees 
(eight shillings); three ounces, nine rupees; lour 
ounces, sixteen rupees; live (mnees, thirty-five 
rupees. _ ^ 

But this or any overland route to India was in 
1789 practically closed to any but the Livingstones 
and Stanleys of their day. It was an arduous 
and. difficult undertaking, full, as we have seen, 
of Mrils by lend and sea from robbers and pirates. 
It bore no more likeiiess to the overland route of 
to-day than did the pinions upon which our great¬ 
grandmothers rode to cbui’iih to Pullman cars. 
The difference is too great for us of the nineteenth 
century to draw a parallel. Let the reader who 
is unacquainted with modern improvements go 
down to the docks and inspect one of tlie miignif- 
iceut Peninsular and Oriental veasels that tveekly 
start for the East It is absurd to say that they 
are merely comfortable, for many who travel by 
them experience more of Juxury while on them 
than they have ever don^ before. From the 
electric light to chain mattresses, nothing is want¬ 
ing to complete the comfort’of passengers, and all 
responsibility fur the voyage drops the moment 
the passenger sets foot on desk until he reaches 
Bomnay., . 

Of the old bek-route—thM is, the ordinary 


journey round the Cape—it is needless to speak. 
Vile accommudatiui}, worse food, and still worse 
water, and a journey that lasted indefinitely from 
seven to ten months, formed the sum-total that 
mi^ht be gathered from its logbook. Truly, if 
the old Company’s servants I’eapeJ a rich harvest 
in India auu sliook the pagoda tree to some pur¬ 
pose, they deserved all they gathered. If, indeed, 
we are to judge of the futui’C by the past, how 
shall we prophesy for the year of grace 19891 
What will then be our position on Hie political 
map 1 We cannot tell ; hut no change that can 
occur will he os perplexing to us, could we then 
‘revisit the glimpses of the moon,’ as would he 
the changes that have taken place during the la.st 
hundred years to our ancestors of 1789. 
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Eight months have passed, and the scene is 
now on the broad equinoctial ocean, with the fiery 
iiliiiospliere of the Antilles in every cat’s-paw that 
lurnislies the polished heaving mirror let the faint 
air blow whence it will; a sky of copper brighten¬ 
ing into bliniling ilaz/lo round aViout the snn, that 
at his meridian shines almost directly over the 
mast-heads, and transforms the vast spread of sea 
into a sheet of white fire, trembling into the blue 
distance faint with the ha'/e of heat. 

There was a small West Iiidiaman named the 
City of Ghmyno that had been lying stagnated on 
these fervid parallels for hard upon four days. 
There was no virtue in awnings, in wetted decks, 
in yawning skylights, iu open portholes, and the 
heels of windsails to render the atmosphere of the 
’tween-decks and cabin tolerable to the people 
aboard the ship. The air was sickly with the 
smell of blistered paint, the brass-work W'as fiery 
hut, and took the skin off the hand that for a 
moment uncoirsciously touched it; the pitch was 
like putty between the seams ; the fresh water in 
the scuttle-butts was warm as newly Jrawui milk, 
hut quite without dairy fragrance. It was time, 
indeed, for the wind to blow. 'The mere detention 
was nothing iu those pleasant times of groping. 
In cooler climes the mate would have been satis¬ 
fied to whistle for wind for a month, and go 
below every time his watch was up with a feeling 
that he had done everylhing that was necessary, 
tuid that all was well. But the heat made an 
enforced resting-place olf the Cuban heights insuf¬ 
ferable. 

It was half-past eight o’clock iu the morning 
watch ; the hands had come up from breakfast 
and were distributed on various jobs about the 
deck. There was not a breath of air; but there 
was a run of glassy folds from the south-west, 
which within the past hour had somewhat in¬ 
creased in weight; and upon these long-drawn 
heavings, the ship, that was a mere tub in form, 
os all vessels were in those days, saving, perhaps, 
the piratical bareo longo^ rolled os regularly os a 

f iendulum swinM, swelling out her canvas to one 
arch, only to bring it in to the musts again at 
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tlie next with sounds like the explosions of nine-1 
pounders in the tops. • 

The captain of the Gity of Glasgow was a small 
fiery-faced wan, with deep-set eyes that glosvod 
like cairngorms under the shaggy thatches of the 
brows, a nose that not a little resembled a small 
carrot both in shape and line, and a mouth with 
a set of the lips that indicated a highly peppery 
temper. He walked to the mate, who stood near 
the wheel fanning himself with a great straw 
hat. 

‘ When is this going to end, sir V 

‘ I don’t know, sii'.’ 

‘Bloofl, sir! Is there no limit to calms? 
Thunder and slugs 1 If this goes on, we must j 
tow—d’ ye see, tow, I say—get tlie long-boat over 
and crowd her with men. Wliat though they 
frixzle ? We must get out of this, or ’- 

He was probably about to launch into a piece 
of profanity, but he was interrupted by a cry 
coming down from aloft, delivered by a wan who 
had been sent on to the mainroyal yard to repair 
some defect that the vigilant eye of the boatswain 
had detected ; ‘Sail ho !’ 

The little fiery-faced captain started, and looked 
as if he scarcely credited his hearing ; then run¬ 
ning to the rail, he thrust bis head clear of the 
awning and bawled up to the fellow, ‘Where 
away ? ’ 

‘Right astarn,’ was the answer of the man, 
swinging with one hand from the tie as he 
pointed with the other directly over the tatfndl 
to the gleaming haze of sen-liue there. 

‘ Well,’ said the skipper, ‘that should be a sign 
thei'e’s wind somewhere about.’ 

‘ It is some craft,’ said the mate, ‘ that may' be 
bringing a draught of air along with her.’ 

‘Don’t talk of a (Imuglit of air, .sir,’ said the 
captain passionately; ‘what we want is wind, 
sir, a fresh breeze—a gale - a bowling hurricane, 
by thtuider! H’au’t we had enough of cat’s-paws? 
Draught of airl’ ho muttered under his breath 
with a look of loathing in his eyes as he niaile 
them meet in. a scpiint upon the compass card. 

But the mate was right on one side of bis 
remark, at all events. What the fellow aloft 
had sighteil proved to be a ship climbing the 
shining slope to the impulse of a breeze ; but 
it was not until her royals were trembling like 
stars above the horizon, with nothing else under 
them showing, that the people of the VUij of 
Glasgow caught eight of the line of the wind 
darkening the waters in the south-west In half 
an hour’s time it was blowing into the canvas 
of the West Indiaman, raising a pretty tinkling 
sound of rutMiing waters all around her; and 
though it came warm as the human breath, yet, 
after the long spell of hot and tingling calm, it 
put a sense of coolness into each fevered cheek 
turned gratefully to the (jnarter whence it came. 
If ever the crew of the (Mg of Glasgoio desired an 
illustration of the ponderous sailing qualities of 
the clumsy old castellated wagon they navigated, 
they might have found it in the rapid growth of 
the stranger' astern. By noon she had risen to 
the reefbwd of her forecourse, with her flytpg 
jib yearning fair over the water-line. She was 
clearly making the same course as the West 
Indiaman. Indeed, it took rather the form of 
a punuit, for, when first seen, she wa.s apparently 
hetqjing to the north-west; but scarcely had the 


West Indiamuu to the first of the breeze trimmed 
yards for the north-cast, than the stranger was 
observed to also haul her wind. 

The fiery little captain did not like it. What 
was she? A Spaniard? A Frenchman? A 
Duichman? He packed on studding-sails, but 
,to no purpose, for the fellow asteni came along 
hand overhand, ns though her cretv were warping 
her up to a stationary abject. Presently she was 
showing fair on the water, a <jig yellow craft, 
witU great curling headboards and a doulJle line 
of butti^ries. Tjen, when she was plain in view, 
pufl ! blew a wWte ball of smoke from a foreebnser, 
followed by tin: dull thud of the distant g>in; and 
a minute after, the mate, who wits working away 
at her throngh a long perspective glass of the 
period, cried out tliut she had hoisted the Uuiati 
.Jack at her fore. 

‘Well, and what’s that to me?’ bawled the 
fiery little captain.—‘Anybody oUserve if that 
giin was allotted ?’ There was no answer. ‘ What 
do they mean by shooting at tis ? Wounds, but 
it may be a trap! Hoist away our colours and 
keep all fast.’ 

Five minute^ later, the stranger fired again ; 
but observing tlint no notice was taken of' tlie 
summons, she waited until she was wilbin range, 
then, yawing, let drive with such good aim as to 
bring the West ludiainau’s luizzeii topgallant-mast 
down with a run. The sight of (lie wreckage 
struck a panic into the soul of the little fiery 
cajibiin. 

‘Down slun’-siiil.s; man the braces !’ he roared ; 
‘bring her to, or he’ll founder ns.’ 

In a few moniciits the (Utg of Glasgow lay with 
her foretopsail to the must, docilely waiting for 
what wa.s to happen. 

It was not long before the ship had ranged 
alongside, and she then pirovcd to be a great fifty- 
gun man of-war, an Englishman on a Y^st Indian 
cruise, « !i crowds of pigtailed heads looking 
over her bulwarks forward, and a quarterdeck 
brilliant with the, quuiiij. naval uniforms of that 
day —if, indeed, it can be said that any approach 
to a uniform was then established. A stout man 
in a cocked-hut, white silk stockings, handsomely 
bleed coat, and a big white wig, mounting on to 
the rail of the man-of-war, clapped a huge copper 
spcaking-truiiiTX‘t to his lips and bawled out, 

‘ Sliip aiioy ! What ship are you V 

The little peppery captain sprung on to a hen¬ 
coop and answered, ‘The (Mg of^ Glasgow' o( 
London, from Havana.’ 

‘ Keep yonr topsail to tjfe mast; I ’ll send a 
boat,’ cried tlie otlier. 

‘A boat?’ cried the little chap, turning to his 
mate. ‘ Wliat does he want to send a boat for ? 
Does he question my papers?—Zounds! if there 
be any sort of law still agoing in the old country, 

I ’ll make him pay foi; that mess up there;’ and 
he sent a fiery glance at his tojigallant-mast. 

The boat plunged from the man-of-war’s side ; 
a crowd of sturdy fellows armed to the teeth 
jumped into her ; a young niarine exquisite, with 
a hanger on his hip and a cuiubric. pocket-handker¬ 
chief in his breast, his laced hat airily cocked-, 
upon Ids head, and a flash of jewels upon his ' 
fingers, took hi.s p]^ce in the sternsheets, and 
with a few swcms of the lon^oars, tjie boat 
was alongside. The dandy lieutenant stepped 
aboard. 
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*Wi)y did you riot heave to,’ he exclaimed in 
an affected drawl, ‘ when you were summoned by 
our cannon V 

‘How did I know what you fired for?’ cried 
the •irritable captain. ‘ Look how you’ve served 
me i* and he pointed aloft 
‘’Pon honour!’ exclaimed the lieutenant, ‘you^ 
deserve that we should have sunk you.’ He’ 
applied the scented pocket-handkerchief to his 
noae, as though h« could not Hup])ort the smell of 
the ,hdt piten and blistered paint rising into, the 
atmosphei'e from off the Indinmai|, and exclaimed 
in a voice as if he should swemn, ‘ Muster your 



The little captain fully underslanding the sig¬ 
nificance of tliis order, was about to remonstrate, 
but seenif'd to change his mind on catching the 
glance that was shot at him from under the 
seemingly sleepy lid of the languid, perfumed 
sea-dandy, and repeated the lieutenant’s order to 
his mate, turning sulkily on his heels afterwards, 
and starting off' iiito a sharp fiery walk betwi.\t 
the bmnacle and the mizzeu rigging. 

The boatswain’s pipe shrilled^ to the silent 
hollows of the can vas aloft; tlie men stood 
along the deck, and the lieutenant with six 
armed seamen at his back fell to picking and j 
choosing. The man-of-war wanted twenty men 
to complete her complement, and of these the 
lud'aman must contribute ten. There was no 
help for it; and the little captain had presently 
the mortilication to witness ten of his best seamen 
descend the side with their bundles and bng.s and 
enter the boat, which forthwith carried them 
aboard the fifty-gun ship. 

One of these ten men was a tall handsome 
young fellow, whom no one who had befoi-e 
known him could have failed instantly to recog¬ 
nise as Jeremy York, spite of his assumption of 
the name of Jem Marine, of his hair being cut 
.short in front atid rolled into a tail down his 
back, and of the hue. of ^t, that had been a sunny 
auburn, being now whitened us thougli dusted 
with powder. He was the second of the ten men 
to step on board. It was not,.only that he was 
the most conspicuous of tlnm all by reason of 
Ids stature and beauty—for his frame had long 
since erected itself into its old manly port out ' 
of the 8too)> and depression of ill healtli ; he was 
Rpccially noticeable besides for an air of profound 
indifference. Most of the others glanced in.so- 
lently and mutinously about thern, savagely re.sent- 
ful of this impressnrijpt and of their liberty ns 
merchant seamen being abruptly ended without 
I'egard to wages, to cherished hopc.s, to their 
homes, their wives, their sweethearts, their chil¬ 
dren ashore. A number of the ship’s crew .stood 
near the mainmast watching the new hands as 
they went forwards murshjiUed by the boatswain. 
On a sudden Jeremy York was seen to come to a 
dead stand with his eyes fixed upon one of these 
sailors; his bundle fell from his hand, his face 
tamed to a deathlike wMAe, shiver after shiver 
chased his form, they saw his fingers convidsively 
.working, and his eyes, fillg;! with horror, dismay, 
incredulity, seemed to start from their sockets 
with the intensity of his st^re. They believed 
he was seiz^ with a fit, ana would fall to the 
deck in h niinutJh> and amongst those who sprang 
to hi* assistance •war the fellow on whom his gaze 


was riveted. He shrieked out at his approach, 
and fell ujion one. knee trembling violently, 
swaying to and fro, to and fro with his hands 
pressed to his eyes in the posture of one wild 
almost to madness. 

‘Is the man ill?' bawled a lieutenant from the 
quarter-deck. ‘If so, bear him below, and let the 
surgeon attend him.’ 

Y’^ork staggered on to his leg.s, and looking at 
the man at first sight of whom lie had appeared 
to have fallen crazy, he cried in a weak faltering 
voice, ‘ VoUr name is Worksoji? Y’ou were bo’sun 
of a West Indianmn.’ 

The. other, full of amazement, with a slow 
bewildered stoe at York and tlieu round upon 
lii.s shipmates, an.svvered in a hurricane note, 
‘ That’s so: 1 ain’t ashamed. My name’s 
Woiksop, and 1 was ho’suii of a West ludiaman, 
as ye say.’ 

‘Look at me!’ cried Y’ork. ‘O man, look at 
me 1 What have I suffered through you 1 Do 
not you remember me?’ 

Any one would have huighcd outright to have 
witnessed the. perplexity that lengthened yet the 
longdrnwn countenance of Worksoj). 

‘What’s all Ibis?’ cried the lieutenant in charge 
of the deck, coming forward angrily. 

‘Sir,’ sliriekcd Y'oik, ‘1 have been lianged for 
the murder of that m.au 1’ 

‘Mad, by Heaven 1’ cried the lieutenant: ‘sun¬ 
stroke, no doubt. Take the poor devil below, 
and see to Iniii.’ 

‘Sir,’ cried Y’ork, clasping his hands, ‘I beg 
you to listen to me one minute. 1 am not mad 
indeed. Mr Worksop thci-c will remember tliat 
one night more than eight months ago he gave 
me a share of his bed at an inn at Deal called the 
Lonchj Star.' 

Worksop started and looked inlcntly at the 
speaker. 

‘1 quitted the bod to get some water ; when I 
returned, iny companion was gone. Blood was 
found in the bed ; there were Idoodstaius down 
tile staircase, along the roadway to the beach ; 
there was blood upon my shirt, altlioiigb, as God 
is my witness, I knew not bow it came there. 
They found liis knife upon me, which I bad 
taken from bis pocket wliil.st lie .slept to prise 
open the door with ; and also a gold coin belonging 
to him they found, though how 1 came by it I 
vow, before Heaven, 1 know not; and on this 
evidence they hanged me 1’ 

He faltered, hid his face, and fell to the deck in 
a dead faint. 

. ‘ Hanged him, Juinged him for me V shouted* 
Worksop in the voice of a man about to suffocate. 
‘Hanged him for met’ he reiieated. ‘But, lor 
bless my soul and body 1 / was never murdered, 
mutes 1 ’ and in a very ecstasy of astonishment, he 
hooked an immense quid out of his check and 
Hung it overboard. 

‘ Rally this poor fellow, some of you,’ exclaimed 
the lieutenant, and hastened aft to the captain to 
make his report. 

A bucket of cold water topped with a dram of 
ruip served to restore York to conscionsness ; and 
when he Iiad his wits, he and Worksop were 
conducted by a midshipman to the captain’s 
cabin. 

‘What is all this?’ inquired the gray-haired 
commander, levelling a piercing glance at Yqfk, 
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as though he had made up his mind to be con¬ 
fronted by a madman. ‘ Ulye mean to tell us 
that you’ve been hanged for the murder of yonder 
seaman alongside of you V , 

‘Yes, sir; I’ve been hanged as hie murderer 
and thus breaking the silence, York proceeded. 
He told his story in good language, plaiiily and 
intelligently, with an occasional catch of liis breath 
and a sob or two when he spoke of his sweet¬ 
heart. 

‘You were hanged,’ cried the commander, 
watching him with a fascinated countenance, for 
tlu! corroborative looks and nods of Worksop ns 
York delivered his tale hud soon abundantly 
satisfied the captain that the poor young fellow 
was speaking the truth—‘you were hanged,’ he 
repeated, ‘ strung up by your neck in the custo¬ 
mary style, I suppose, and left to dangle for the 
usual time. And yet you are alive !’ 

‘ I am coming to that, sir,’ said York rcsjiect- 
fully. ‘Everybody was again.st we whilst 1 lay 
in jail aw'aiting my trial at tlio assi/es ; but after 
1 had been sentenced to be hanged, there came a 
bit of a change in sonie folk’s minds ; not that 
they doubted my guilt, but they thought it hard, 
perhaps, that a young fellow should die for a 
crime he swore he had never committed—tliat he 
should suH'er death on no stronger evideaioe than 
some blood-marks and a knife and a coin, when 
by rights they should have found the murdered 
man’s money upon him, besides making sure tliat 
he u’oj! dead,’ glancing as lie spoke at Worksop, 

‘ by tile discovery of liis body. Sir, my sweetlieart 
got to hear of tliis feeling and worked upon it, 
and got a number of young fellows to liang about 
the gibbet and shore me up, us is often done, I 'lu 
told, after the cart had been drawn away. 'J'he 
rope was too long, my feet touched the ground— 
that’s what they tohl me. It all went black with 
me soon after i felt the tightneas in my throat ; 
and when 1 recovered my mind, I foiiml myself 
in a little cottage someway the Deal side of Sand¬ 
wich, \vith my sweetheart, .lemiy, kneeling by 
my side, and a Sandwich harbor letting blooil 
fi'om my arm. What was then to be done, sir, 
being a live man, but to get out of tlie country us 
fast as I could f Jenny heljaid to disgui.se me, 
gave me all tlio money she liad, having spent 
what the owners of my ship had sent her on a 
lawyer to defeuil me .at the trial; and walking as 
far as Ramsgate 1 found a ve.sscl there that wanted 
a man; and coining to the Thames after a coasting 
trip, 1 signed for the West Indianian out of 
which I have just been pressed, 'fhat’s the trath 
of the story, sir, ns Heaven hears me.’ 

Once again he hid his face, and his .strong frame 
shook with a violent fit of sobbing. They waited 
until he had collected himself, burning as they 
were with curiosity to hear Worksop’s story, for 
the solution of the amazing mystery must lie in 
t/iat 

‘And now, what's your yarn?’ says the cap¬ 
tain. 

Worksop seemed to emerge with his prodig¬ 
iously elongated countenance out of a very trance 
or stupefaction of astonishment. He wiped, his 
brow, threw a bewildered look around, dried his 
lips, and began. 

‘ Your honour,’ he said, ‘ this is how it was; and 
I do hope Heaven’ll forgive me for being the 
involuntary cause of this poor gentleman’s mo.st 


tremendious suflerings. He comes to hod on ^hat 
precious night all right, just as he says, and found 
me a bit growling and surly, 1 dcssay, for the 
fact was, your honour, that same afternoon, unbe¬ 
known to anybody belonging to the Lonely fkar, 

1 called upon a barber that was a stranger to 
_me to let me some blood for an ugly jiain 1 had 
in the side; and when this pooi* young fellow 
came to hud, 1 was lying very uneasy with the 
smart of the wound the barber had made. Well, 

1 I'qJI asleep, hut was awakened by feelifig my 
side cold and |anip. There was light enough 
(loming tliroimh the window, os this young man 
has already toW your honour, to throw things out 
middling visible; and with half an eve I 'saw that 
1 was bleeding badly, and that if 1 didn’t look 
sliarp, I must lose more blood than 1 \f’as e^r . 
likely to get hack again. 1 dressed myself in a 
hurry, inoaniug to run round to the barber’s 
house, that he might strap up the wound he had 
made in ship-shape fashion, just noticing, whilst 
1 pulled on my clollie.s, that tliis young gentleman ^ 
had left the bed, and was out of the room, llioiigh 
I scarce gave the matter a moment’s heed,-heing 
too nu.\ious to “et the bleeding stopped to tliiiik 
of anything else. 1 Imndled down tlie 1itaii<case, 
and us 1 arrived on the pavement, a group uii> men 
pounced upon me. They were a piressgang from 
the first-rate the Tlninilcrer, ly'ing in the Downs. 

1 trieil to make ’em nnder.staml my condition; but 
instead of listening, they turned to and gagtjed 
me, and carried me, dripping a.s i was, which 
they wouldn't take much notice of in tlie dark, 
down to a bit of a pier on the beach, tossed me 
into tlie boat, and put me aboard, where I was 
iroperly doctored afler the wound came to be 
ooked at. Wlieul’d served two inoritlis aboard 
the Thnwlcrer, they transferreil me to a sloop, and 
afterward.s drafted me into this liere vessel, your 
honour ; and that’s the blessed trulb,’ cried he, 
smiting : e palm of his hand with his list, ‘ us I’m 
alive to tell it.’ 

‘Did you miss the ^uife'C inquired the com- 
tuimder. 

‘ 1 did, your honour, when I came to feel in my 
pockets.’ • 

‘And the Rp-anislagold coin?’ 

‘1 did, sir, to my sorrow. I hud thirty-six 
guineas in cash ; the money w'as all right; hut 
1 ’d have given it four times over to have got that 
Spanisli bit back again.’ 

‘How do you account for your jiossessiou of-it?' 
imiuired tbc captain, addressing \ ork. 

‘Wby, your liouour, yiliiiik 1 cun explain 
that,’ cried Worksoji, before tlie young fellow 
could answ'er. ‘ 1 ’ve no more belief that I was 
robbed of it tlinn I have tliat 1 ’m a mui’dcred 
man. This will have been it, your honour. The 
blade of my knife was a bit worn, ami there was 
a wacant leiigtli in tliij liollow of it when clasped, 
'I’lic coin must have got jammed into that wa- 
cancy. It would lit well, sir ; nior ’n once I have 
dr.awed out the knife with the coin stuck in it. 
'Tlmrc was nothen, I suppose, but the wish to 
keep that coin awav from my other money that 
allow ed me to let it Jie in the pocket where luy 
knife was.’ , 

‘A wonderful sjfiry indeed,’ said the captain. 
—‘ What is yonr name, my man V 

‘ Jeremy York, sir.’ _ 

‘ It will be my duty to put you ja the trfly of 
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righting yourself with the law, that has most 
grievously sinned against you, at the earliest 
opportunity.—You can go forward, now, both of 
you.’ 

The captain of the man-of-war was ns good, as 
his word. On the arrival of the vessel at Havana,, 
he sent York^and Worksop on board a king’s 
ship that would be sailing for home in a few 
days. Out of hie own purse he presented the 
young‘man with a handsome sum of moaoy ; 
whilst all hands, from the fii-st-lieutcnaut down 
to the loblolly Ixiy, subscribed dcdlurs enough to 
handsomely tas-sel the handkerchief of the victim 
of circumstantial cvitleucc. Further, the capbiin 
gave him a letter addressed to a relative of his 
Wding' an important official position at the 
Admiraltv, in which he related York’s story at 
large, and begged him so to interest himself in 
the affair as to contrive that the unfortunate 
young man should have his character thoroimhly 
re-esteblishcd, along with such reparation from 
government as intluence could obtain. 

The story is one hundi-ed and thirty years old ; 
time has blackened the canvas one secs the 
singular 'picture but dimly, and such 8u<iuel as 
remains must be left to the imagination of the 
student of this blurred old-world piece. Yet 
tradition is not wholly unhelpful, for there is 
reason at least to believe that public emotion was 
sufficiently stirred by the representations of the 
broadsliects and prints of those days to result in 
a stun of money considerable enough not only to 
enable Jeremy York to marry his faithful sweet¬ 
heart Jenny Bax, but to free the young man from 
the obligation of going to sea for a living, and 
establish them both in a snug business in the 
neighbourhood of Limehouse. 


SWEARING-IN AT HlGllGATE. 

About one hundred years ago the (juestion, ‘ Have 
you been swoi-n at. Highgatc 1 ’ was one very fre- 
ouently asked in all parts of the country. At 
that time this intei'esting ceremony was flonrisli- 
ing in full vigour, and every^ hue had heai-d of 
it. 

It’s a custom at Higlieato. that all who go through 

Must he sworn on the horns, sir; and so, sir, must you. 

Bring tlie horns, shut the door; now, sir, take off your 
hat; 

When you coyio hero again, don’t forgot to mind tluU. 

This last line refera the peculiar passwoisl 
of those initiated at Higligate. If a man empha¬ 
sised the word ‘that’ in conversation, one knew 
he had been sworn at Higligate. The custom is 
now quite a thing of the past, even in Higligate 
itself, and is scarcely known. 

Highgate, being near Loudon, in the plmy days 
of coaching was naturally a great place for taverns. 
In 1826, when it w;is not a very large place, 
there were no fewer than nineteen, the Gate¬ 
house and the Red Lion r^ing the most im¬ 
portant. The Gatehouse inii used to extend right 
across the road to the burial-ground of the old 
chapel _j hence the name. Tina arch was taken 
down in 1769, owing to its lowness. These inns 
derived much support from soldiers in time of 
war, as Higligategenerally a halting-place. 

luMgihe, then, a cqftch—there were sixty passed 


a day—to be just stopping at one of the 
Highgate inns. When tne passengers were all 
crowded into the room for refreshment, the sub¬ 
jects of swearing-in was introduced. It was soon 
discovered as to who had taken the oath before, 
and. who were wiUing to take it When some 
one declared his willingness to be sworn, in 
came the landlord in a black gown, mask, and 
wig, accompanied by the clerk, holding the horns, 
which were fixed on a pole five feet long. Then 
the oath was administered to the person proposed. 
The oath was as follows, as nearly as possible: 
‘Upstanding and uncovered! Silence! Take 
notice what I now say unto you, for that is 
the first word of your oath, mind that! You 
must acknowledge me to be your adopted father ; 
I must acknowledge you to be my adopted son. 
If you do not cull me father, you forfeit a 
bottle of wine j and if I do not call you eon, 
I forfeit the same. And now, my good son, 
if you are travelling through this village of High- 
gate, and you have no money in your pocket, 
go call for a bottle of wine at any house you 
think proper to go into, and book it to your 
father’s score. If you have any friends with 
you, you may treat them as well; but it you 
Imve money of your own, you must pay for it for 
yourself. For you must not say you have 
no monov, when you have ; neither must you 
convey the money out of your own pocket into 
yonr friends’ pockets, for I shall search you as 
well as them ; and if it is found that yon, or 
they, have money, yon forfeit a bottle of wine 
for trying to co7.eu and cheat your poor old 
ancient futlier. You must not eat brown bread 
while yon can get white, uiile.ss you like the 
brown better; you must not drink small-beer 
while you can get strong, except you like the 
small the best; or you must not kiss the maid 
while you can kiss the mistress, except you 
like the maid best; but sooner than lose a good 
chance, you may kiss them both.—And now, niy 
good son, for a word or two of advice. Keep 
from all houses of ill repute, and every place 
of public resort for bad comp.any; beware of 
false friends, for they will turn to be your foes, 
and inveigle you into houses where you may 
lose your money and get no redress ; keep from 
thieves of every denomination.—And now’, my 
good son, I wish you a safe journey through 
Highgate and this life. I charge you, my good 
son, that if you know any in this company 
who have not taken this oath, you must cause 
them to take it, or make each of them forfeit 
a buttle of wine ; for if you fail to do so, you 
will forfeit a bottle of wine yourself.—So now, 
my son, God bless you ! Kiss the hoims, or a 
pretty girl, if you see one here, which you like 
best, and so be free of Highgate.’ Hereupon, a 
woman, if present, was kissed ; if not, the horns— 
an option not allowed formerly. In later times, 
after this salutation, the following was added : 
‘ Silence ! I have now to acquaint you with your 
privilege as a freeman of this place. If at any 
time you are going through Highgate, and want 
to lyist yourself, and you see a pig lying in a 
ditch, you have liberty to kick her out and 
take her place; but if you see three lying to¬ 
gether, you must only kick out the middle one 
and lie between them.’ 

The essential point for the neophyte to remcSi- 
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bei' woB tlwt. If lie forgot it, he wag liable to 
be reaworn. By this password, too, he could be 
known among his fellow-freedmen. 

The origin of the practice is doubtful. Some 
say it was started by a landlord to increase 
his trada The following, however, is the mo-st 
likely explanation. Highgate, being the nearest 


graziers put up at the Gatehouse. These being 
joined in fraternity, disliked admitting others 
to join them. Finding they could not exclude 
strangers, they brought round an ox, and made 
them kiss its horns, us a murk of fellowship, or 
quit them. 

The horns rverc of dilferent kinds. The Gate¬ 
house, the Mitre, tlio Green Dragon, the Bell, 
the Wrestler, the Bull, the Lord Nelson, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Crown, the Duke’s 
Head, the Bose and Crown, and the Angel had 
stags’ liorns. The Bed Lion and Sun hail bul¬ 
locks’ horns. The Coach and Horses, the Castle, 
the Bed Lion, the Coopem’ Arms, the Flask, 
and the Fox and Crown had rams’ horns. In 
many of the inns tlur old horns remain, notobly 
at tlie Gatehouse, where are an immense pair 
in the hall. Unfortunately, however, none of 
the rcgislem of the names of tho.se sworn have 
been pre.served. These would probably reveal 
many names of celebrated men, who deigned 
to take a part in thi.s jocularity. Lord Byron 
w’as one who was sworn here, and refei’s to the 
custom in Cliilde Harold (Canto i. stanza 70) : 

Suiiio o’er tliy Tliaiiiis row the ribboned fair, 

Others along the safer tnrnpiko dy; 

Some Kiohuiond Hill a.soenn, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, Ibeotian shades ! the reason why ? 

’Tis to the worship of the solemn horn, 

Cirnsped in the holy hand of mystery. 

In wbostt drimd name both men and maids are sworn. 
And considerate tlie oatli with draught, and dance till 
morn. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS 

The art of cutting ship canals, which luts reached 
such a wonderful development since the opening 
of that at Suez, is likely to receive an unfortu¬ 
nate check now that the scheme of piercing the 
Isthmus of Panama has proved so disastrous a 
financial failure. AVe feel much sympathy both 
with the promoter of this great enterprise and 
with tliose poor investors who have in many cases 
contributed to it all their savings. This scheme 
would most surely have been earned to a success¬ 
ful issue had not unforeseen obstacles presented 
themselves, the principal of which was tlie neces¬ 
sity of diverting the rapid waters of the river 
Cliagrcs. A canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans will probably be made some day ; 
hut another route must be chosen, most probably 
the longer one by way of Lake Nicaragua, which, 
by the way, was the route advocated by the late 
Emperor Napoleon. 

In the meantime, there comes a propo.sal to 
make another important Ship Canal which is to i 
connect the Baltic and the White Seas. This j 


scheme dates from the time of Peter the Great; 
but it has remained dorm.ant until the success 
of similar enterprises has once more ■ aroused 
attention to this very liojicful projeet- Thtro 
seems to be no great engineering dilliculty to cope 
with, and it is quite certain tlmt such a canal ' 
jvould have a strategical as well os an econoinical 
value ; for such a water-way woifld open up a 
very large and fertile territory which sufl'ers from 
the want of means of transport. • The cost yf this 
cauakis estimated at ten million rotdiles ; and the 
surveyors who li|ive visited the district and sent 
in their Bejwrt «8sert that the diftieulties of con- 
slruetion are practically nil. It is probable that 
the work of constructing this new canal wall soon 
be entered upon. 

Although the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888 lijs 
now become a thing of tlie past, we trust that 
many of the new macliines and opidiances shown 
there will not be stiirercd to sink into oblivion. 
Among these we call to mind the Collapsible Boat, 
designed by Mr Charles Henderson of 1) \ ork Street, 
Glasgow. This boat i.s constructed of steel and 
wood combined, tlie framework liUving an tniter 
flexible covering, made of a specially prepai-cd 
canvas, which is both water-proof ami rot-proof. 
This bout, although measuring nearly twffnly- 
nine feet in length, weighs only eleven liundnal- 
weiglit, and will contain witli safety at sea sixty 
to seventy jiersons, together with water, provisions, 
&e., for their maintenance. In a collapsed state 
the bout only measures eleven inches in deplli ; 
and live such bouts can be placed on board a ; 
vessel, one on the toj> of the other, and will 
only then occupy the .space on board of an ordi¬ 
nary lifeboat. By iiieans of tliis invention, tlicre- 
fore, it becomes poasil)le for a large jinssengor 
steamei' or emigrant ship to carry a suiiicient 
nninber of boats, to save every life on board 
in case of emergency. AVe may mention that 
e.vperimci; shows that the bout can be rendered 
perfectly rigid and ready to j>lace in the water 
m one minute; and ijinumerablc trials have 
shown tliat the number of persons it will aceom- 
modale is not overstated. In these days of fre¬ 
quent collisions ataeea, it is the positive duty of 
ship-owners ti.> provWe a ready means of escape 
for those whose lives are entrusted to them, 
and it seems tiiat this new collapsible boat offers 
a very ellicient means of doing so. 

Those who have mncli penwork to do Imve 
often very unpleasant experience ofji complaint 
which is known ns writers’ cramj). 'Hi is affection I 
manifests itself ns a cramp ^ tlio fingers, accom¬ 
panied by great pain in the wrist, and many 
means have been suggested for mitigating it. AVe 
have lah'ly received from Mr M‘(!ill of Fiaser- 
burgh an instrument wliich he calls tlie Braehiono- 
grajih, which he has invented for the relief of 
sufferers from writers’ .cramp. It consists of a 
gauntlet of soft leather, which is laced on the arm 
from below the wrist to about tliree-quarters of 
tlie length of the forearm. At its lower part this 
gauntlet is provided witli a short rod, which will 
carry a sUiel nib li^e an ordinary jienholder. 
There also projects fron^ the gauntlet, at a certuitt 
angle, a metal rod, terminating in a knob or ball. 
Both these attachments can be regulated by set 
screws. The ganntlot having been, placed on the 
writer’s arm, where it is almost ^(iBcealea Ijy the 
sleeve K*ing pulled over it, he writes lyith thwnib. 
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while his fingers rest idle on the paper bel’ure him. 
By this means the right Imiid enjoys complete 
rest, for all movement is brought about from tlie 
elbow. From this it will be seen that the instru¬ 
ment is also applicable to those who have lust or 
injured the rignt hand. We have tried this appa¬ 
ratus, and feel certain that it fulfils the object for, 
which it is dei^gned. 

It is not often that pontoon bridges are used 
except^ for military purposes, but those of our 
readers who have visited the Rhine scenerytiuay 
remember that there is such a H’i'lge for general 
use between OublenU and Ehreirbreitstein. One 
of the same kind has recently been opened on the 
Missouri River, at Nebraska City, ami it accom¬ 
plishes a scheme which has long been under 
discussion, but which had not been carried out 
pr'eviomly owing to the rapid current of this 
river and the opposition offered by the steamboat 
Companies using the water-way. But both these 
difficulties having been overcome, the bridge is 
now in use; and a very curious structure it is. Its 
total width is twenty-four feet, ami it has a road¬ 
way for vehicles in the cent’'e, and a pathway on 
eai-h siile for foot-passengers, ^t is V-sliape in 
form, the point of the V being directed down 
streiwi. By very clever mechanism, the bridge 
opens at this point, when a vessel needs to pass 
along the river, the action of the tide separating 
the two halves of the bridge, which then leave an 
nr obstructed channel of five hundred and twenty- 
eight feet. The current, too, is made the means 
of clo.sing the bridge, when the vessel has passed ; 
the whole mechanism being put in action by one 
pair of hands. It is possible that similar bridges 
will, on account of their cheapness, be constructed 
on other streams. 

The very successful series of E.xhibitions which 
have taken place in London during the last few 
years are to be continued this year by the cstab- 
. lUhmeiit of a Spanish Exhibition upon the .site of 
I tlic late American and Italian Exhibitions. And 
from the extensive prepiu’atioiis which are being 
made for this important sliow, it is almost sure to 
be successful. It is intended to gather here 
representative collections of aitHiles from the chief 
centres of industi'y; and as Spain is not so much 
visited as other continental countries, English 
people no doubt will take this opportunity of 
learning more about it As in the case of pre¬ 
vious Exhibitions, national life will be illustrated 
by‘the erection of streets, occiuiied by citizens in 
their picturesque costumes, and engaged in their 
various einployments.v 

Two novel vessels have recently been con¬ 
structed in America, the first of which can be 
described ns a steamboat, although it is very 
different from those of the ordinary pattern. It 
contains a boiler and engine at the stern of the 
boat, but the method by which this boiler is 
heat^ is entirely novel. The fuel is kerosene, 
which is vaporised by means of heat in a coiled 
tube, and is then driven out into the furnace and 
mixed with air. This "riixed vapour will bum, it 
is said, without any smoke,or smell, and without 
any fouling of the boiler tnws. Steam can be got 
up to working-pressure in three or four minutes, 
a circumstance which alone js very favourable to 
this typ^ of ve8|el. 

The other vessel to which we call attention has 
lotMy been ..described in the New Ybrk UeraUl. 


This is still more of a novelty, in that the work¬ 
ing parts are without motion, and therefore there 
is at once a guarantee that no power is lost by 
friotion. Vaporised petroleum is here the active 
power in propelling the vessel, but instead of 
feeding the engine, the vapour is forced from a 
tank into cylinders, and is ignited by an electric 
spark. These cylinders are open to the water; and 
tne continual aud successive explosions of the 
vapour act upon that water, rocket-fashion, so 
that the boat is propelled by the various blows 
upon the resisting water caused by these con¬ 
stant explosions. The inventor, Mr John H. 
Secor, claims the following advantages for this 
boat The supply of fuel is automatic, and this 
fuel is consumed directly it is introduced to the 
cylinders. There is iustniitancoiis conversion of 
heat into power; and as the functions of the usual 
moilern engine are performed by the combustion 
chambers, the room occupied by the ordinary 
machinery is almost altogether saved. We are 
not informed wliether this new boat lias been 
submitted to praoticid test. 

Wo some time ago announced that M. Pasteur 
had proposed a novel methcsl of grappling with 
the rabbit-pest in Australia and New Zea- 
laiiil. This method consisted in infecting the 
food of the rabbits with microbes of chicken 
cholera ; and the experiments in this country had 
I shown the method to be successful. But the 
exjwrimental tests which have lately been carried 
! out in New South Wales have to a certain extent 
failed. Rabbits which actually ate 'of the food 
prepared for them did die of the disease ; but it 
is said that they did not carry it te other rabbits. 
In other words, there were no signs of contagion. 
It is noteworthy in referring to this subject that 
the colonists of these rabbit-ridden districts are 
compensated to a certain extent by the immense 
export of rabbit-skins which ha.s taken place 
I since the rabbit-plague became the question of the 
: day. From New Zealand alone, during the past 
ten years, there have been sent out seventy million 
skins, valued at three-quarters of a niillioii ster¬ 
ling ; and during the same period, nearly half 
that quantity has been exported from Victoria. 
A large quantity of these skins reach the English 
market, where cony wool, as it is called, is 
valued at seven shillings per pound. Many of 
the cheaper kinds of furs which are used for tlio 
linings of coats and cloaks, although aiqiposed to 
belong to more valued animals, really come from 
the despised bunny of the antipodes. 

Dr Crookes, whose Radiometer astonished tli^ 
scientific world a few years ago—an instrument, 
we may remind our readers, which shows the 
direct change of light into motion, and the phos¬ 
phorescence of electrified molecules in high vacua 
—has presented to the Department of Science and 
Art his collection of instruments, including the 
first nulionieter ever constructed. Some of these 
instruments are not only of great scientific value, 
but of intrinsic value also, for they contain 
collections of rubies, 'diamonds, and other precious 
stones for exhibiting the phenomena of phos- 
phoresceace. These instruments will be of great 
value also from an educational point of view, and 
will be kept for permanent exhibition in the 
Science Galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum. 

‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree7’,says 
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the poet Pope. And surely we may quote this I disease in \vo(k1 way be communicated to sound 
line in referring to that remarkable substance timber by tools which have previously been used 
called saccharine, among the latest of the many where dry-rot e-vists. The s>i[>gcstion is plausible, 
by-products of the gas manufacture. Seme and it would not seem unnatural that contagion 
doctors tell ns that it is a valuable remedy in should bn possible under suidi circumstances,^d 
certain diseases, that it might usefully take therefore it is a matter that should be submitted 
the place of sugar, because it does not interfere p3 experts. 

with the digestive processes, and that it is in The invention of the microscope has usually 
every way innocuous. But their Erench con- been credited to a Dutchman, who lived towards 
friTcs are of quite the opposite opiui<ni, and the end of the sisteenlh century. Some doubt 
warn people against the use of saecharine, as if it has recently been tlirowu upon the correctness 
were actually a poison. of this statemci|t in a paper presented to the 

The propulsion of street tramway airs by nieatis Academy of Soiences, Paris, by M. Govi. lie 
of eleetricity, although it has btasn tried in this dws not claim* for one of his own countrymen 
country, has not, in general, so far succeeded, the honour of having invented this ’ luarvel- 
In New York it appears to be different, for the Ions instrument, but truces its discovery to 
Jnlic’i Electric Promotion Gompany of that city Galileo, wdio, although not the inventor of tlie 
are now running three cars, apparently with very telescope, is certainly the first man who used’ it 
sati.sfactory results. These vehicles are driven by for astronomical research. M. Govi supports his 
means of accumulators or storage batteries, ami views by certain Idlers from Galileo which speak 
whereas it used to be necessary to charge tliose iimuistukably of magnified images of minute 
batteries after each trip of twelve miles, they will objects, such os jmrts of insects, Ac. We are 
now run for double that distance witliout re- inclined to tliiuk that tlie discovery of the micro- 
charging ; and the Company hope shortly to scope can liardly bo credited to any one'man. 
make arrangements by wliich the motors will run We know that Jlie use of a lens was known many 
thirty-six miIo.s with a single charge from the centuries before tlie time of Galileo, anil by tlie 
stationary dynaino-maehine. natural yirocess of evolution tlie microscopo was 

The medical editor of a certain London paper, bound to follow it. But the instrument did not 
who alvocates a vegetarian diet, certainly seems leacli its ilevelopniont until Jute in the present 
to liavo tlie courage of his oyiinions, for ho has century, and we mn.«l certainly look among men 
undertaken to live for an entire iiioiitli on nothing of our own times for those to whom tlie most 
hut wliole meal and distilleil water. Tliis meal credit is lUie. 

he grinds himself, mixes it with cold distilled A Iraiii on the Midland Railway has during the 

water into a batter, and bakes it for an hour ami pa.st two winters been (itteil with a heating appa- 

a lialf. lie Mlows himsolt one pound of meal j riitus known as the Fouiis Patent Railway Carriuge- 
nnd two pints of water daily. 1’lie result of this lieater. The .appunitus consists of a small boiler, 
interesting experiment will be looked forward to ; wliicli i.s jikaced above the ordinary roof-lamp of 
both by vegetarians and llesh-eaters, and cannot ' the carriage, communicating with which are two 
fail in any case to throw light upon many physio- ' jiipes which serve to circulubi the water, and 
logical jKiiiits wdiich are open to ciuestioii. j which in turn ore connected with a lieatcr below 

Tlie great telescope at the Lick Observatory, the seal ' tlie carriage. The plan is effecliml, 
California, seems to answer all the, expectations ' and has tlie merit of being quite free from danger, 
of those who were concerned in its establishment. At tlie same time it t^ill bo observed that the. 
It has already been used for photographic, pur- heat used costs lujlliing. 

poses ; and we have just had an opportunity of | The whole of Cleat Britain and Northern 

seeing a very nuu’velloits pliotogra]ili of the moon . Franco were diwing the month of Deccnilxir 
five inches in diameter, w'hich has been taken by | almost constantly c*\'eIoped in fog, and this fog 
its aid. But big telescopes seem to be somewhat was of course felt in its greatest intensity at 
like big guns in the desire wlticli they generate London, wlierc smoke abatement is a thing at 
for sonietliing bigger still, and it is said that the ]>resent only talked about. An unnstial feature 
university of Southern California intends to rival of tliis fog was the saturated state of the atmo- 
thc telescope at tlie Lick Observatory altogether sphere, and the lealless branches of Ijie trees testi- 
by con.structiiig one on a far larger scale. Whereas tied to the fact by tlieir constant dripping. It is 
.the object-glass of the latter instrument measures pointed out by the I’tiiu a t|fat this species of wet 
three feet across, the contemplated iustnimciit is fog is not nearly so dangerous to life as the dry 
to have one of forty inches. But it is one thing variety, by wliicn, a few years back, iiiiiiiy of the 
to contemplate the construction of such an object- beasts at the London Cuttle Show were siilfocatcd. 
glass, and a difl'ereut thing to complete that con- Nothing of the kind occurred during the lute 
struction, not that there is so much difficulty in show, although the darkness was sometimes tliat 
the work as in pioduciug a plate of glass free of niglit. It is sugg^isted that it would be an 
from striic and other delccta However, it is said iiiterestiiig subject for study to investigate the 
that the well-known firm of A. Clark & Co. has two conditions under which fog is presented to 
been requested to undertake the work. u.s, and the reason why one sliould be so much 

Although we have no white ants in this country more liannfiil than the other, 
to eat away our woodwork and to leave but a thin We are glad to observe that the Zoological 
sliell behind them, we have a destroyer of wtiod Society have secured, three living specimens of 
which is in many cases almost as bad. We refer I’allas's sand-grouse, the interesting stranger from" 
to dr)'-rot, which often will render a sound piece Asia which lately ili large flocks paid a visit to 
of timber as soft as pith. Tlie question has lately the British Isles. On the appeai'i^nce of any rare 
been discussed whether this dry-rot is contagious ; feathered creatui’e, it is the cik^u to 6sf every 
ami it has been asserted that the germ of tliis endeavour to shoot it; and w» are glad, therefore, 
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of evidence that at least three of these birds 
escaped. In the island of Mden (Denmark) lately, 
a rara avis had not so lucky an escape, for it was 
shot at sight. This bird was a specimen of the 
Isabolline Courser (^Cumoritis Imbelliniui), a native 
of the Desert of .Sahara, which has only twice 
before been seen in Europe. . 

THE FORTH BRIDGE AND THE. 

• NOVEMBER GALES. 

The severity of the galea in Ifovember last, as 
measured by the recording instruments at the 
Forth Bridge, affords ample evidence of the inten¬ 
sity of one of the most prolonged storms that have 
been felt in Scotland for many years. The worst 
ol. these galea was that which began earlj' on the 
morning of the 16th and continued with but little 
intermission into the morning of the 17th. The 
wind blew from the south-west; and those in 
charge of the Forth Bridge believed that, thougli 
blowing very hard on Friday, the gale was if 
anything more severe in the early hours of the 
following morning. 

The Forth Bridge wind-gauges, situated on the 
old eastle of Inchgarvie—a familiar object to all 
visitors to Quoensferry—are three in number. 
The largo gauge presents an area of three hundred 
square feet to the wind, and is fixed parallel 
to, the centre line of the Forth Bridge, being 
specially designed and erected to te.st tlie pres¬ 
sure of wind over a hirger area than that of the 
gauges commonly in use. 'I'liis gauge registered 
at 9 A.M. on the 17th November, for the previous 
twenty-four hours, a maximum pressure of twenty- 
seven pounds per squai’e foot. The small revolv¬ 
ing gauge, which has an area of only one and a 
half square feet, ami by means of a vane is always 
at right angles to the direction of the wind, indi¬ 
cated a pressure on the j^ame day of thirty-five 
pounds per square foot; whilst the gauge of 
similar dimensions, but rigidly fixed with its face 
parallel to the centre line of the bridge, registere(l 
on the same date forty-one pounds per square 
foot, a pressure corresponding, to a velocity of 
wind exceeding ninety miles per hour. 

It will be noted that the pressure per square 
foot on the large gauge is considerably leas than 
on the smaller gauges j this reading corresponds 
with all previous experience at the Forth Bridge, 
anif would seem to indicate that the pressure 
on the small gauges must be due to ‘thmuls 
of air’ of Umiled ar^v and high velocity, which, 
when integrated over a large surface, produce 
an average pressure of considerably reduced in¬ 
tensity. The inVerenco deduced —namely, that 
the greater the surface the less the resultant 
average pressure per square foot, is favourable to 
the stability of largo structures with reference to 
W'ind-pressure. 

The severity of the gale was evidenced by the 
numerous casualties in different parts of the coun¬ 
try ; the Forth itself rips the scene of several 
shipping disastersand Leith harbour, crowded 
with vessels which had put’iu to i-epivir, abund- 
'antly testified to the duration and intensity of 
the gale. Under these circiipistances, it is satis¬ 
factory to add that neither the permanent erection 
nor any bf the .Ih^iiporary steel structures of the 
Forth !^dgo,in any way suffered from the gale ; 


some slight damage to timber-stagings, some minor 
injury to wooden huts, and the shifting of loose 
plonking, being the only loss sustained. The 
Forth Bridge has behaved precisely as its designers 
knew it would do, and public confidence in the 
stability of the giant cantilevers has received 
material support from this severe and impromptu 
testing. 

SUNWARDR 

Bassunq track of woven beams, 

Strotebins to the farthest verge, 

Where blue sky in blue sea seems 
Scarce perceptibly to merge, 

Art thou not a lustrous Imnd 
Linking Earth to Wonderland ? 

Oil, if mortal man might laiss 
Lika a god across the brine, 

Where between two planes of glass 
Lies the fiery liquid line, 

Marvels on yon path of gold 
Would bis dazzled eyes Irebold. 

He might gaze on cither side 
Down into the deepest deep. 

Where untouched of storm or tide, 

Moustein licavo in dreamless sleep ; 

Glimpses catch beneath the foam 
Of the mermaid's coral home. 

He might tread tlie wateiy ways, 

Meeting none hut phantoui ships, 

Pass into the golden haze. 

Where the sun reluctant dips j 
Would be find yon pathway curled 
Down towards the under-world ? 

Nay, perchance beyond our view 
Leajw the bright patli into space, 

Leads through leagues of filmy blue 
To a far, delicious place, 

In the sparkle of some star 
Where all fair enchantments are. 

Thither should the traveller win 
O'er the clear crystalline track, 

Once those fairy realms within 
Would he evermore wend laiok 1 
Never I Who, from yonder jjale 
Would return to tell the tale 1 
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A SNOW-SCENE. 

When I Jrow up the hliiul this iiioniiiig, iny 
eyes were dazzled by tlie radiant puritj’ of a 
heavy fall of snow. For days, a ‘black frost’ 
had bound the earth, and the cold was too iliton.se 
to allow the heavy clouds to discharge their lleecy 
burden ; but cunning Nature took advantage of 
a weak link in the iron frost-chain, and in the 
darkness of the wintry night she has spread thi.s 
carpet, spun of captive ruin. And now again 
there is a keen frost; and the wind, which is 
in the north, makes itself felt, not by the fore¬ 
boding gusts that heralded the snow, but by tliat 
stealthy keenness which is tl)e characleiistic .sign 
of a real winter day. 

It is the very best of afternoons for a brisk 
walk ; there is a stimulus even in the crunch 
of the. feet upon the snowy road tiiat takes me 
past the ancient cliurcli and graveyard of Abbots- 
hall, wherein lies the dust of Sir Walter Scott’s 
quaint and delightful girl-friend ‘ Pet Marjorie.’ 
Who that has read it can ever forget that ex¬ 
quisite picture, portrayed by the sympathetic 
pen of Dr John Brown, of burly Sir Walter 
hastening through the wintry streets of Edin- 
buigh, through slush and fast-falling snow, in 
search of his little friend, to cheer him when 
his novel refused to unfold its plot, or he was 
iait the tang’l See how he strides onward, a 
veritable man of the hills, until, reaching the 
door of the home which holds his treasure, he 
takes his key, and letting himself and his faithful 
hound into tlio tiny lobby, proceeds to follow 
the dog’s example of shaking himself free from 
the powdery snow. Then ‘ Marjorie, Marjorie ! 
where are ye, my honnie wee crootllin’ doo ? ’ 
he cries; and in swift response to the breezy 
call, the little maid of seven springs into his 
arms with impetuous caresses. Nor does he nwt 
content until he has wrapped the beaming little 
buss warmly within his ‘plaid neuk,’ and, in 
spite of Mrs Keith’s protest against carrying 
Maijorie through such an ‘on-ding o’ snaw,’ 
he ^as taken her in his strong arms through 


the dark street until they have reached the co.sy 
shelter of Sir Walter’s own room. Then what 
a carnival of frolic and laughter was there! 
The old E'linfnugh house rang with their 
laughter.—Enough ! Why should 1 spoil'the tacy 
tale, whhh has thus suddenly Hashed upoft me 
from the palim])sest of memory while I passtnl 
the ohl churchyard where Marjorie sleeps? 

This is a day stumped with Winter’s kingly 
signet, ami I gaze upon the familiar road winding 
among the austerely bare trees with half a feeling 
that 1 am the pioneer to an undiscovered country, 
for mine are the only footprints visible upon 
the radiant snow. I couhl ea.sily imagine that 
the ghostly silence of night has taken a visible 
form in this soft whiteness of mu Hied day. The 
sky is luminously Iduc, and the wintry sunlight 
falls will dazzling elfeqt upon the distant sheet 
of water, whose uniformly white expanse is broken 
by three parallel burnis]jcd bars of steel-gray ice. 
These are the curlers’ rinks ; but 1 am too far 
away from the lake to catch the jovial shouts 
which 1 know to'lje ringing up into the frosty 
sky from the eager knights of the broom. 

Snow acts upon the landscape in a truly 
dramatic fashion, accentuating and exaggerating 
every light and shadow; the dark bare trees 
look doubly dark as their intricate outline^ of 
branch and bough stand out iu bold relict against 
the snowy rocky uplands ^hcre garrulous echo 
dwells. I can see from the fur hills the ethereal 
blue smoke of a woodland fagf)t-fiiv, its delicate 
columns rising straiglit into the rnrelieii azure 
sky. How exiiuisite is the purity of the snow- 
shadows, tinged as they are witli the divinest 
blue, tipped with the* most Heeling suggestion 
of rosy colour, amid which tlio fiw.en crystals 
sliimmcr liki* scattered diamonds! Every leaf¬ 
less tree, every bending twig of the stiffened 
hawthorn hedges, i# decked with twinkling 
jewels, for lance-like icicles gleam and acintil- . 
late in thousands, every one holding an irides¬ 
cent prism of shifting colour within its minute 
compass. * . * , 

I pass an avenue of stataly sn^w-encrurted 
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trees, each hitent uixm the winter’s tusk of harden¬ 
ing its wood now that the sweeter toil of leafage 
IB past. All is silent and snow-laden here ; every 
chance sound assumes an undue significance in 
this far-stretching glade, and falls upon the 
car clear yet muflled in the crisp silence*: a 
bough from ‘an elm is sudilenly snapped by 
the frost, and it creaks dolefully for an instant 
ere iU falls with a dull thud upon the frozen 
snow ; the alert ‘ Caw, caw ! ’ of a paBsing 'crow 
strikes ivith startling clangour Ijoin above ; and 
as I look involuntarily upward 1 batch a glimpse 
of his black form as be wings-I had almost 
said elljows !—his vigorous way westward. 

* Bed Eobiii’s cheerful ditty breaks the enchanted 
siieni a of the woods, for this little winter chorister 
is as much a matter of course in a snow-.scene 
as is a ghost in an ancient castle. 'Plie harsh 
wintrj' cry of a flock of fieldfares on their way 
to some secluded meadow is heard overhead j 
a few thrushes rustle the dead leaves lying in 
sheltereil hollows of the hedge while an imptd- 
sive‘ flock of ch.ittering sparrows, alighting hur¬ 
riedly upon the snow-laden hedge, send the 
fleecy particles to the ground as they i)auBe for 
a moment to revile a hawk disa|ipcaring over 
the distant woods. Now that the eager little 
disputants have discovered that 1 am near, olf 
they Lurry in the midst of a cloud of disturbed 
snow-flakes, and I can hear them from the .safe 
distance of the next field shrilling forth sundry 
seemingly derogatory jdirases ; but the chattering 
dies faintly away, and once more the silence is 
unbroken except for an occasion.al metallic, ‘(.thing, 
clung 1 ’ which is the winter song of the bright 
little chatllnch. 

As I walk onward, 1 begin to trace in the 
snow, many an otherwise secret footprint. Here, 
for instance, are the bold hieroglyphics of the 
starling and the blackbird; here the careless 
7.igzfig of the hiUTying chaflinMi, and the filigree 
snow-embroidery wrought ““by the tiny mouse 
and the timid hare. This sharjrly chisellerl track 
is the witness of a marauding squirrel's nocturnal 
raid : let us hope that his store of nuts will 
outlast the winter, for ho is an independent 
and hwdy little fellow, the Rob Roy of the 
animal kingdom, wlli.i<udopts 

The shiiplc plan, 

That they should take who liavo the power. 

And they should keep who can. 

The gamekeeper’s masterful hobnails are also 
printed here, and so ore the honest foutjmds 
of his faithful collie. An adventurous couple— 
of lovers, shall we say ?—-have left their trace, but 
the charming fair has unwittingly patented 
upon the snow the hideops fact that she wears 
high-heeled boots; her ^footprints are all ‘out 
of drawing,’ and they present a humiliating 
contrast to the truthful infi)res8ioiw of Nature’s 
silvan folk. ^ „ 

But now f musf retrace my way, for the snow 


has drifted into deep wreaths in this more unfre¬ 
quented part of the woodland path, and it is 
much too deep arid powdery for pleasant walk¬ 
ing ; besides, the short winter day is drawing 
to ^a close, and the sun is growing redder as 
he sinks behind the trees. 

'Tis Uie low sun makes the colour, 

and the western sky is gorgeous iu its gradu¬ 
ated tinting of orange, yellow, and rosy pink— 
and iny shadow slauting across the snow has 
a faint yellow aureole round its head, which is 
the only crown—and who could desire a better ?— 
tliat I um likely to wear in thi.s world. 

Nature is asleep to-d.ay. I feel it with a sudden 
awe ami cliill, as if I stood in the. presence 
of the ilead. The time of snow is her resting- 
timo.; let us not disturb her sleep. Why sbottld 
she. be aroused to whom time is nothing—whose 
time is counted by ages—whose ages merge, into 
eternity 1 Deep-eyed Nature never bastes—it is 
only man with his pathetic threescore years 
and ten who is constantly iu a hurry. When 
shall we learn of Nature this secret of immortal 
youtli ? When .shall we find in her solitudes 
her bleased gift of healing f For Nature’s solitude 
never curses the heart with that dreary sen.se 
of loneliness tliat abides in the bu.sy haunts of 
the crowded city, wlieie men scarcely remember 
that there is a sky blooding silently overhead. 

As J pursue the sloping homeward way, the 
sun sinks re<l and broad behind the dark masses 
of the trees, and the rosy flood of colour quite 
obliterates llieir dolicutely-bare pencilled outlines. 
How black the fluttering starlings look, and 
how restle.ssly they clamour as they seek their 
hereditary home in the ancient elms! 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

* 

IW Davii) Christie Murtiay, 

Autlior of * Val Btra’kqe,’ ‘Joski'U’h Coat,' 

' Rainbow Gold/ etc. 

OH A IRTISH VI. 

The difference between yonr big Napoleon who 
curses a continent, and your little Napoleon who 
makes life intolerable for somebody in a mere 
corner of the world, is not at all a difference in 
will or spirit, but only in bruins. At bottom iu 
cither case there is a sublime conviction that the 
earth and the fulness thereof are for him, and not 
for other people ; that tlie good things of this 
life in the possession of another are misplaced, 
and that on him they are naturally and fittingly 
bostow'cd; that thei’e is somehow vested in him 
an inherent right to everything, and that the 
ownership of pi-operty or the exercise of will on 
the part of any other creature under heaven is 
more or less of an injury to him. 

Mr Robert Snelliug was mentally a very smaU 
creature by the side of the grand Napoleon, but 
morally he was a very faithful copy. If J^iing 
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Jobii’s lulu's bail been estates, his cupidity would 
have had stomach for thert all. Mr Snulliiig 
looked reasonably at things. For instance ; here 
was this iniling boy, who cried if he had a geo¬ 
graphical question closely pressed upon him, and 
whose head was as soft os a boiled turnip—a mere 
infant, who knew nothing of the value of money 
or the use of lands—and there on the other side 
was he, Ilobevt Snclling, keen to enjoy the posses 
sion of propei ty, an excellent man of business, in 
the prime of life and the full possession of his 
faculties. Kow, to whom, in the name of .lustice 
and Common Sense, would it be reasonable to 
su])])osc that the property ought to fall ? To the 
puli)og boy ? llidiculous ! To llobert Snclling 1 
Assuredly! A wayfaring man, though a fool, 
could not go by the question in a hurry without 
being able to decide it. 

By the great rights of Ileason and Bropriety, 
.lohn’s pro]ierty ought to have belonged to llobert 
Snclling. Absurdly enough, it belonged to .lohn, 
and there was John to claim it. One of those 
irritating, ridiculous, and nnescapahle positions 
the Napoleonic order of mind is conqiolled to 
gird at, ami if there be no means of curing it, to 
endure. After all, were there any means of 
curing iff l’erha|is there were. 

Now, if things to tlie full as abominable and 
villainous were not done every day, it would be 
pleasant and satisfactory to Iiope that they wcie 
never done at all ; but the plain English is that 
Mr Snelling had determined to hold John’s pro¬ 
perty by tlie simple expedient of keeping John 
in such a mental condition that ho elioul<l never 
be fit to hold it Of course he never said tljal 
plainly to himself, heeuuse it is one of tlie unfail¬ 
ing characteristics of a mean villain never to 
confess himself to his own soul. He disguised 
his intent under tlie formula that he meant lo do 
his duty by his cliarge. He was going to do that 
duty fearlessly and justly. Ho did not mean to 
let any foolish eoiisideration for the hoy's fads 
and fancies come in between him aufl the wislie.s 
of the boy’s dying father. John was going to he 
educated—pililesHy. And monstrous as it seems, 
and monstrous as it is, in the contemplation of 
the slow crushing and destruction of the boy’s 
mind with the clear nnder.standing that llobert 
Snelling would jirolit by it in the end, ho di<l 
actually throw a veil of virtue over his intemled 
^couiidrelism, and persuaded himself, clearly 
enough for all practical purposes, that in tliat 
way and in that way only he would he doing his 
duty. 

If he had dared to let his own ugly purpo.se 
stand there naked, and had had the hardihood 
to look at it and acknowledge it every day, it 
would have been tliere no whit more clearly. 
The disguise he put upon it no more hid it from 
his intelligence than a bandage on a wound will 
hide pain from the nerves. The crookback 
llichard owned openly, ‘I am determined to be 
a villain,’ hut then the crookback had a sense«of 
humour, and made that fell avowal in a biting, 
wicked jocularity which left It earnest. Mr 
Eobert SueUing had no sense of humour, and so 
was compelled to clonk himself from himself, and 
to l#ok respectable to his own interior eye. 


John Vale the elder had been widely kuowu 
and respected, and a large following of old friends 
saw him to the grave ; but John the younger was 
bis only real mourner. John the younger, in a 
puzzled nightmare, followed the body to the 
churchyai'd, seated iu a sombre coach with Uncle 
.llobert and two ueighbonring farmers, and watched 
the ceaseless rain and the wiblly fvaving boughs 
of U'cea and hedges, wliich tossed iu the wind 
with the expression of just sfich a desjjair os 
slumbered somewhere in the jecesses of bis 
cloinled mind, y No more, no iiioie ; grief nn- 
'peakable—grigL bu-ief, grief beyond hope or 
solace. 'I’he howling wind and plunging rain 
and tortured lenlless bi'anchcs spoke for the 
dumbness of his heart; but he could iind no 
voice to answer them. 

He saw the body committed to tlie earth, and 
did not ciy or make a sign of grief, lie went 
back to tlie chill house which had been home, 
and sat at. taldc with the funeral party, who ate 
heartily, and without being more barbarous than 
other funeral paities, talked pretty loudly after 
(liimer, and suiokcil long jiijies round the'table 
over the heavysdecauters of port and sherry, and 
the. steaming glasses of hot hmndj'-aiid-water. 
They had respected the dead man in his Uiiie, 
and they were there to show it. The elder John 
Talc himself had made one of such a party iu his 
ilay, and had assisted in the decorotus jollification 
which followed on the funeral. 

Snelling sat at the head of the table, and the 
loial solicitor, who hiul drawn np I'ale's will, 
sat at the foot, and before the pipe.s wore lit, the 
farmer’s simple la.sl testament was read. 

‘It's a lieavyish ch.arge to bo left upon a man,’ 
said Snclling, with his slow deliberate drawl; 
‘anil for v\ hat is to be done for the lad, a thousand 
pound is no great payment. If 1 was to look 
at it in lat way, 1 should feel a right to he 
disajipoini,. ,!. But 1 knowed John’s intentions ; 
and if his turn came first, 1 was willing to bear 
(lie burden. It’s only ^jutting the two fortunes 
iato one basket, for 1 make no secret of it that 
young .lohn’ll have everything that I can leave 
him. I’m a loiMy man, and he’ll naturally 
come iu for everytliiiTg.’ 

‘That’s how to look at it, Mr Snclling,’ said 
Farmer Day from half-way down the table. 

‘That’s how / look at it,’ answered Snelling. 
‘I blinU do my duty by the fad. He’s got to. lie 
educated, and 1 shall see as his edtication isn’t 
neglected. Education's coiim to mean more than 
it did in our young days, grotlemen, and no man 
can afford to neglect it.' 

One man near at hand was of opinion that this 
hero education was too much run after, hut 
Snellijig came down upon him ponderously. 

‘ you're hehiiid the time, Mr Touks; you’re 
behind the time, sir.*—Aud whatever I might 
think about the question, gentlemen, I haven’t 
got to consnit my own desires alone. It makes 
little dilVereiKO to me that my desires happen to 
go in the saipe way with poor John’s,*for what¬ 
ever his might have Jlieen, 1 should have thought 
it a sacred duty to see his wishes carried out “ 1 . 
look to you,” he said to me the day he died—“I 
look to you, Eobertj to carry out my wishes, and 
to do your didy by the child.” sllis Hfish was 
that young John should received fti-st-rate edivia- 
tion; and a first-rale education I siloll,make a 
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point of ({ivinj,' him.’ He was paving the way 
towards his own jnstilieation, and hU appetd to 
the dead man’s last words gave him no qualm of 
conscience. 

‘Young John,’ said EarnuT Day, ‘don't look to 
me ns if he’d do credit to a lot of educntin>'. 
Scnce he got )jhat crack on the side of the head,- 
he’s been a bit stupid and niytliered, like.’ 

‘I’m nfroHl that’s so,’ Snelling answei-ed. 
‘But <he best niust be made of such material 
ns there is to work upon. If four mile an hour 
will do twenty mile in five lf.mra, three mile 
an hour will do ono-niid-tweiity nMe in seven.’ 

Two or three of the funeral guests were im¬ 
pressed by tliis, and said that tliat was how to 
Ipok at it. 

.‘Deix'iid upon it, gentlemen,’ said Snelling, 
‘that is how to look at it. Make the best of 
your material. 'What speed can’t do, application | 
may. You’ve heerd the story of the hare and j 
the tortoise? 1 sliall have to make that my motto 
with my nephew. I’m afraid. But I shail see his 
father’s wishes carrieil out; and as far as in me 
lies, and as far n.s in him lies, 1 shall try to 
make a scludar of him.’ 

T\ii8 declaration met with general approval ; 
and the one man who did not apiirove of educa- j 
tion was in so markeil a minority that he felt 
impelled to say that Snelling was most likely in j 
the right. Hn Iiad never botliereil himself much [ 
about these things. Kducating hadn’t come up : 
much in his young <lnys, and he didn’t know' as j 
he was much the worse hn' it. He was as warm 
as here and there one, and had contrived to 
carry his cup upright. His lad Jabez couhl read 
handwriting like print; and .since there was more 
handwriting going about than there used to be, 
that was no doubt a convenience. 

Before this conversation had begun, John had 
stolen awaj' to the little room in which he 
had been nseil to sleep, and curling himself 
nji on the bed, had found relief from the heavy | 
stupefaction of his sorrnv in teara He cried j 
until he fell asleep; ami lay tiiere forgotten 
and alone until the guests began to call for 
their traps, and to struggle iilto their overcoats, 
and to un])in from their liats the heavy black j 
silk streamers with whicii they had been doiarrated ! 
for the funeral. I.ike careful saving people as 
they were, they curried tliese home for their 
wives, who saved them up for dresses. Tlie 
black silk of a farmer’s wife would sometimes 
repri'sent in its voUvninous folds a score of dead ! 
acquaintances, more dif less. 

whilst the goo^l-byes were going on, Snelling 
called for Isaiah, who came in from the kitchen, 
where he had been regaling with other servitore. 

‘ Find Master Vale,’ said Snelling, ‘ and tell him 
to get reiuly. Then harness the trap, and fimi 
the lad something to put over his shoulders 
will keep him dry. We shall have a wettish 
drive.’ 

This carefulness for young John’s welfare was 
bom of tile presencv.'^ *f the guests; and when 
it seemed to be accepted on a matter of course, 
and excited no comment, the tender creature 
added : ‘ The poor little chap ’ll want taking care 
of. He’s little likely to lie able to take care 
of himself, I faoev.’ 

tit’s lucky fby him as he’s fell into the 
hunus /if one of his relations,’ said one bluff 


kindly-faced farmer, ‘and not into them of a 
stranger.’ ♦ 

‘An!’ Snelling replied magnanimously, ‘it’s 
a Jure loss for the lad, and I mustn’t grumble 
at the bit of trouble.’ 

The early winter evening was falling fast, 
and candles were lit already. Isaiah, peering 
hither and thither about the darkening house, 
and failing to find young John, took a light 
at length and mounte<l to the upper story. 
He walked into two or three de.sertcil rooms, 
all of which seemed to hav'e the new chill of 
loneliness and loss upon them, and at last entered ' 
tile chamber in which the boy lay asleep. The i 
sense of solitude and awe. impelled him to go ■ 
on tiptoe ; and when he hud pushed the door ' 
gently open and had caught siglit of the figure ! 
on the bed, he moved yet more softly, and shaded | 
with his hand the light he carrieil. John’s eye¬ 
lids were red with tears, .and reddened channels • 
wei’e clearly to be seen on his jwle checks. His I 
lushes were still moist, and a sluvering .sob now 
and again broke the level cadence of his bieathiug. 
He was fust asleep ; and l.sfiiah, still .shading the 
candle, bent close over him and peered into his 
face. The man’.s incxpre.ssivu visage showed little, 
but he shook his head at intervals, ,end sighed 
once or twice, ns if in pity. 

His master’s voice awoke him from a day¬ 
dream, and he answered, ‘ (.’oniing.’ The call 
awoke John, who sat up on the bed with a 
forlorn and wondering air. 

‘Come along. Master John,’ said Isaiah. ‘We’re 
agoing home.’ John began to cry again, and 
l.saiah looked at liim in a wretched perplexity, 
scratching his he.ad rather viciously the while. 
‘Crying won’t mend it, you know,’ lie said at 
length. ‘ It was to be, and it was. All the 
crying in the world won’t fetch him buck 
again.’ 

'I'liere was no denying the philosophy ; but 
it was cold comfort, and young John’s tears 
reenied to fall the faster for it. 

‘ Isaiah ! ’ cried Snelling from below in a tone 
of angry impatience. 

‘Come along, Master John,’ said Isaiah. ‘There’s 
the gaffer acalling, and we must go home.’ 

‘It isn’t homo, Isaiah,’ John answered with 
a burst of tears ; ‘ this is home.’ 

Snelling shouted ugaiti from below .stairs, and 
came after his call with a heavy footstep, solid, 
slow, and purposeful, like his voice and manner, 
’fhe light gleaming through the open door guided j 
him to the chamber. 

‘Am I to wait here all night, Isaiah?’ he 
demanded. 

‘ What do you want ?■’ asked Isaiah snappishly, 
glad of a chance to relieve his sensations liy 
a brush with his employer. ‘Do you want me 
to take the orphan by tlie scruff o’ the neck 
and chuck him down-stairs? Or would you 
rather os I should wait for him a bit till he 
gets ready ? ’ 

Snelling contented himself with a wrathful 
glance, wdiich had as much effect upon Isaiah 
a^it would have had upon the wall. 

‘Come, come, my lad,’ he said, addressing 
John, ‘we must be going. Tbeer’s no use in 
idle tears, though you was to sliced enough to 
fill a pad.’ 

Isaiah had offered the same wretched coiMola- 
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tion ; but there are ways and ways of eayinj; 
things, and the man’s voice had sounded kindly, 
while tlie master’s sounded* pitiless and hanl. 
For one reason or another, the harsh voice jiad 
the greater effect j and John, stilling his sobs, 
took the hand which Uncle Robert extended to 
him, and sufl'ered himself to be led from The 
room. 

‘Now get the trap ready, Isaiah, and look 
sharp about it,’ said Siielling wlieu they' reached 
the kitchen. ‘ Ev'crybody’s gone, and there’s 
notliiug left but to follow ’em, and lock up.’ 
Isaiah went into the rain with a loose sack 
thrown over his shoulders, and Snelliug, still 
holding young John’s hand, sat down, lie was 
not utterly unfeeling—nobody is—and John’s dis¬ 
tress made him angry. ‘ I thought 1 ’d usKed you 
to give over crying,’ he .said tlierefore. ‘You’d 
better do as you are bid, or else I may give 
you something to snivel for.’ This speech showed 
so clearly that he had more to cry for than 
he had hitherto guessed, that Jidin, who had 
been struggling hard against his grief, broke out 
afresh. 

‘Very good, John,’ sni<l Uncle Robert—‘very 
good. We shall know how to tame this dis¬ 
obedient spirit by-aud-by'.’ With that he released 
him, and U wheel of dull pain began to whirl | 
in the boy’s head. It acted like a narcotic, ' 
stilling all thought and emotion; and before j 
Isaiah came back to say that the trap was ready, 
John had ceased to cry, and had fallen into j 
mere vacuity and dullness. Snelling thrust a ■ 
candle towards his face and bent forward to 
scrutinise him. The face ha looked at was 
troubled with recent teal's, Imt except that it 
was sad and helpless, bore hardly' any exjires- 
sion. It was obvious to the. mind of the ob.server 
that this was the way to take with him, and 
he sai<l with a calm and weighty decision, by 
way of keeping the veil of respectable intention 
over the ugly figure in his mind: ‘One of 
my duties is to teach you obedience, John, and 
you m.ay rely upon it as 1 shan’t forget it’ 

Isaiah appearing to announce that all was ready, 
was bidden to prepare John for the journey, ami 
obeyed in silence. 

‘Safe bind, safe find,’ said Uncle Robert, lock¬ 
ing the door and pocketing the key. lie turned 
to look at the house, when he was half-way 
down the path, and stood a moment or two 
in the pouring rain, thinking already that the 
desirable freehold tenement and farm-lands sur¬ 
rounding and adjoining were as good as his. 
•At the sight of John .seated in the trap, his 
gorge rose ; he meant so vilely by him that 
he could not do less than hate him, and he 
began to hate him at that instant What right 
had he to be in the world at all, blocking up 
Robert Snellino’s way to prosperity? It was 
abominable in him even to be there to be dis¬ 
posed of, soiling a man’s conscience. Though, 
when Air Snellin" caught himself at that fancy, 
even for a second, he wrenched himself wrath- 
fully away from it, and fixed his single eye 
on duty. _ Ho was going to educate that boy 
and do his duty by him ; but he knew befdi'e- 
hand that the boy w'ould so ill repay his c.arcs 
that he would be good for nothing all his life¬ 
time. 

The sick wheel of dull pain ran round in 


.lohn’s head until it run down of itself, and 
fie fell asleep again in the rain and darkness, 
with the teal's of the mourntul night upon his 
face. 


THE EXCISE DEPARTMENT AND ITS 
OFFICIALS. * 

A.s is probably well known, H|e department of 
Inland Revenue is that which is responsible for 
the (follection of the duties granted by parliament 
on exciseable c(jinmodilie.s, such ns beer, spirits, 
kc. ; ns also for the income tax, hou.se iluty, lumi 
tux, and the various stamp and license duties. 
It is thus distinguished from the other great 
revenue department of the Cusloms, wlik-b dcnjs 
exidusively with the taxation of goods imported 
from abroial. 

The Inland Revenue department, which is con- 
tridled by a Hoard, consisting of a chairman, 
deputy-chairman, amt three romini.«sionei's, is 
divided into two sections; (1)'I'ho Excise depart¬ 
ment, responsible for the collection of the, duty 
on beer and sjiirits, the various license duties, 
and the assi's-sAI taxes. (2) 'i'hc departmeut of 
Stamps ami Taxes, responsible for the collection 
of the stamp duties, the income tax, land tax, and 
inhabited house duty. There arc likewise several 
subdivisions ; but these are generally of a purely 
departmental character, between which the barriers 
are being gradually broken down, apparently with 
the oliject of forming the entire department into 
one compact wlnvle. 

It is projiosed to deal with the fir.st-namcd of 
the.se divisions, the E.xcise department and its offi¬ 
cials, which otiiciuls are divided into several gr.ades, 
the higliest being that of secretary, the lowest that 
of sccoml-elnss aasisbuit. The character of the 
department itself is purely democratic, inasmuch 
as every ' :ecial in that department, from the secre¬ 
tary (b.wnwards, has commenceil Ills career in the 
capacity of second-class assistant, his subsequent 
promotion having beerf the reward of his own 
merit and ability, not tbal of extraneous intlnencc 
or patronage. T^ie designations of the various 
grades bave reecutl:j been somewhat altered by 
tlie authorities, but are here retained, as being 
more expressive of the duties performed by the 
several otliciula. 

The position of an officer of Excise offers many 
inducements, more especially to a young man. 
Tlie mere pivispect ol passing for <lie first few 
yeare of Ids career a somew^t bohemian existence 
IS not without its charms ; The dutie.s, allliongh in 
many i-espects harder, aiv yet more varieil and 
responsible than those of an ordimu'y commercial 
clei'k. Tlie initial salary and prospei'ts of pro¬ 
motion are tolerably good ; ami there is in addi¬ 
tion that feeling of absolute security of office, 
which security but fex^ commondal apiioiutineuts 
can confer. 

Twice a year, competitive examinations are 
held at various centres, wliicli examinations are 
duly adverti.scil in the le.ading newspapers. The 
subjects comprised ate : Handwriting, Dictation, 
English Composition, Elementary Arithmetic (in-- 
ciuding Vulgar and Decimal Fractions), Higher 
Aritiimetic (inclmlTng Jlcnsnration), and Geo¬ 
graphy (more especially that of Th8 Britnh Isles), 
'riie first four of these subjeejB are obligatory, a 
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high percentage of mark* on each being absolutely 
necessary ; the latter two arc by courtesy termed 
optional: but it may be safely asserted that no 
candidate has yet lieen succeasful by whom either 
.subject has been omitted. 

Having been successful in the competitive exam¬ 
ination, tne ymiug man is in due course instructed 
to report himsglf at the otiice of a certain collector' 
of Inland Revenue. By that gentleman be is 
transferred, as a pupil, to the guardian care of a 
divisic#! officer, who is requireil to furnish him 
with practical instruction in the various branches 
of his future duties, ami who whJI for the next 
six weeks act towards him in the capacity of 
guide, philosopher, and friend. As a thorough 
practical knowledge of the mode of working 
ajopted'in both a breweiy ami a distillery forms 
the \ery alphabet of an Excise officer’s otticial 
edncction, the pupil will pass the greater portion 
of his time in observing and noting the viu’ious 
operations incidental to these two branches of 
industry. In most cases the matter will bo 
arranged by the division of the probationary 
period into two sections, one of which will Iw 
occupied in rendering hii iself familiar with the 
practical" working of a brewery,the remaining 
portion being passed in a distillery. 

The first lecHng of the pupil will probably be 
one of extreme vcrilnncy. At the outset, tlie 
brewery or distillery will present itself to liim ns 
a confused mass of coppers, mnsli-tnns, pipes, fe., 
of the nature and use of which he has not oven 
the moat remote idea. To the pupil the krm of 
probation will be no term of iille leisure. During 
that period he is required to make occasional 
surveys on his own account; to keep a set of 
books in the same manner as an onlinaiy officer ; 
to learn the jiractical working both of a brewery 
and of a distillery; to become an adept at 
gauging ; and likewise to become versed in the 
several uses of the thermometer, hydrometer, and 
saccharometer. His evenings will be occupied in 
grinding away at the various books of official 
regulations with wliich hii has been provided, and 
in comparison with which the driest treatise on 
political economy may be regiinled as light and 
.entertohiiug reading. ,■ 

At the expiry of the. six weeks’ instruction, 
the pupil is reipiired to jmss a .somewhat severe 
technical examination at the hands of the col¬ 
lector. When this examination has been un<ler- 
gone and passed, he is in due coui-se furnished 
with a parchment doctimnnt headed with the 
royal <!oat of arms, afljl addressed to ‘All persons 
to whom these presenis shall come, greeting, &c,,’ 
which document informs smrh aforesaid persons, 
in the roundabout way peculiar to documents of 
a legal nature, th.at the Commia.sioner.s of Inland 
Revenue have appointed William Jones to be 
their surx'eyor, gauger, and officer. Upon receipt 
of this coninsission our friend becomes a full- 
fledged Second-class Assistant of Excise ; and at 
this stage of the proceedings he will probably 
be transferred from the ‘collection’ in which he 
received his education'to another in wliich the 
staff of second-class nssistiiiUs has fallen below 
'the required nnmlier. 

For the next three or four years the career 
of_ Jones will be of the knoeik-abont description. 
His dnty’is that of ofliciating for ‘ ride ’ and ‘ divi¬ 
sion'’ officers whenl; absent from their stations on 


account of sickness or vacation. As a general 
rule, he is not in one place for more than a 
few weeks at a tiiue j and if be be placed in ; 
a cqllection which covers a laiyje area of country, 
he will not officiate many times in the same 
station. It may even he his lot during his 
terrfi of office as a second-class assistant to be 
employed in two, three, or even in four dif¬ 
ferent collections. When officiating for an officer, 
the duties and i-eejinnsihilities of the assistant 
are precisely the same ns tho.se of an officer, 
the nature of the duties varying according to 
the station in which he is ]flaced. 

As a second-class assistant, Jones, on the whole, 
is not badly oft'; and his salaiy, if not large, 
is sufficient to satisfy his moderate wants, even 
if not much margin he left for saving. In some 
collections which cover no larger area than the 
town in which the office is situated, his life may 
be of a more settled character; hut, ns a general 
rule, he will during his assistaiicy gain vast 
experience both in the matter of lodgings and 
of landladies. His term of office ns a second- 
class o-s-sistaut will last for three or four, some¬ 
times five years. At the end of that time ho 
will receive a nominal promotion, and will then 
become a Kirst-class Assistant. 

As a first-class assistant the life of Jones will 
he of a more settled deacrij)tion. He will bo 
stationed cither at a brewery, distillery, or bonded 
warehouse where a tolerably large staff of officers 
is necessary. AVith and alongside these officers he 
will work, the difl'ereuce in tlie duties performed 
by him and by them hidng more apparent than 
real. Tliis appointment lie will generally hold 
until such time as he receives his next proniOr 
tion ; but in some cnees he will he liable to 
he removed from one collection to another. This 
is more especially the ca.so iii the small High¬ 
land distilleries, which, as a general rule, cease 
operations during the summer months ; and thus 
the first-class assistants stationed on these distil¬ 
leries must perforce at the end of the spring 
seek fresh fields. 

To the ambitious among the assistants, the 
Excise department offens a free education in prac¬ 
tical chemistry. A tau’tain nnniher of students 
are attached to the luluml Revenue laboratory 
at Somerset House, and, ns vacancies arise, they 
ai^e filled up by those who have been success¬ 
ful in a competitive examination. The students 
obtain a practical analytical training at the lahorn- 
lory for two years, free admission to the lectui'cs 
at South Kensington, arid likewise a monctoi'y 
allowance for the purchase of their hooks, &c. 
At the termination of their term of training 
they are again drafted into the ranks of the 
outdoor service. 

An assistant can also, if he should so wish, 
receive an indoor appointment. There is a large 
stall' of clerks at London and at the offices of 
tlie various collectors of Inland Revenue, whose 
numbers are recruited from among the members 
of the outdoor service, principally from among 
the assistants. By the acceptance of one of these 
posts, the assistant, it is true, avoids a certain 
amount of unpleasant and arduous work ; hut, 
on the other hand, a great sacrifice has to be 
made. By remaining in the office, the higiiMt 
position to which he 'can aspire is that of chief 
or superintending clerk—equivalent to thaj, of | 
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supervisor—inasmuch as the appointments of col- lUictin^ tiie personal investigations necessary to 
lector and insjwctor are reserved for those officers ensure the security of the revenue from fraud in 
who have passed their official career in the per- any shape or form. At a distillery, his duties 
formance of the practical w'ork of the tlepprt- will be practically the same as at a brewery, 
inenL although the details of the survey will some- 

At the end of five or six ye.trs from the what vaiy, on account of the ililleience in the 
time of his entry to the service, Jones will afjiiu natltre ot the operations. At a bonded ware- 
obtain promotion, receiving the designation of ‘house he will be rcsjumsildc lor l.hu securilV of 
Bide-oflicer. A certain di.strict of country, more tin? wines and .spirits contained therein, aml nlso 
or less extensive, is allotti“d to him for the collv for the payment of duty on all,goods which arc 
tion of the revenue in which he Ls responsible, removed for consumption. He has to guifge the 
His duties consist in the sui'vey of breweries, the varifSus casks, anil to test the strength ot their 
collection of the license duties and the assessed contents when /cceived into the warehouse j to 
taxes. Many ‘rides’ are so extensive, that in supervise and‘take due note of the o]ierations 
order to perform his dutie.s it is neceissuiy for of blending, racking, and bottling perfix-incd in 
the officer to provide himself with a horse and the warehou.ses by the merchants themselves ; 
trap, a pecuniary allowance being granted by the to gauge the casks and test the strength of tfju 
Board for the expenses of horse-keep. Even those spirits prior to their despatch from the ware- 
rides which do not necessitate the use of a vehicle house; to keep the necessary books, ledgers, 
entail a considerable amount of i>cde.strian excr- &e., and to emsure the general security ot the 
cise ; and in all rides, an ardent bicyclist or revenue. At a genei'al business station the officer 
tricyclist will find ampli’ opportunity for making will lie responsible for the various licen.se duties 
his favourite luddiy of practical utility. in a certain district, which disirict will generally 

In s|)ite of minor drawbacks, the years which comprise several breweries, and occasionajly a 
.Tones ]ias.«es us a ride-ollicer will be the most small bonded warehouse. 

plens.ant and enjoyable of his oHlcial career. Hi.s 'riie. next grfide to that of division offices—in 
salary is moderately good, and as he lives in the the upward scale—is that of .Supervisor, proniolion 
country it is of more real value th.an a larger to which is gained by sncci'.gs in a f|nasi-compeli- 
income in a town ; the duties lioing of an out- live technical examination. A division otficer, if 
door nature, tend to better health ; and being desirous of further piomotion, must p?e.<i(>nt a 
stationed in a village or small town, if he do jjetition to the Boiuil for pernii.ssion lo enter as u 
not occupy a high place in the reganl and c.steom competitor at one of the.^e examinations. At the 
ot its iuliabitaiits the fault in most c.a.ses will cud of a ceitain term of service—generally live 
be with himself. When )iromolion conies, it is or six years—his books, are examined at 

accepted with some regret; and this feeling of Somerset Hou.se ; and if tliey be considered salis- 
regret is so strong, that many oiricer.s, disregard- I'actoi'y, he will be calleil upon Ui undergo a 
ing the incentives of ambition, deeline b. advance literiirv examination of a severe technical nature, 
to the higher branches of tlieir pi-ol'es.sion, lire- into wliich the cliarni ter of competition enters to 
ferriiig to pass the remaining years of their a certain thongli not to an entire—extent. If 
career in the performance of tlieir favourite this exaiiiiiialion he successfully undei’gone, the 
duties, among the scenes and people which have olficer ii ves the title of Examiner, and of once 
become so dear to tlieiii. obtains brevet rank ns Supervisor. 

'I’lie period passed in a I'ide i.s from five to This examination forms Hie parting of the ways 
six yoaiv, at the end of xvhicli .tones will become in the ollicer’a future dhreer ; for the cjue.stion of 
a Division olficer. Promotion from a ride to a success or non-success means cither siibseiini nt 
division docs not follow us a mere matter of promotion to tlie Jjigber brandies of llie profession, 
conree—altliongli tlie gmieral rim of ollicers are possildy even a stinJV appointment ; or, on the 
so promoted—Init is coiiseiineiit tipon the survey other hand, a permanent slay nnioiig the numbers 
books and tlie general work, I'ic,, of the olficer of tlie rank and file. Noxv begins that gradual 
having been found satisfactory' upon exnmina- conipi'cssion, selection, and rejection by means of 
tiou at Somerset Honse. wbicli the ultimate diiefs of the service are chosen 

As a division oflker, .tones will now be stationed frein among the number of tlieii' colloagncs. .The 
in a large town, at cither a bi'ewery, distillery, examination for the po.st of .Supervisor forms 
bonded waieliouse, or at wliat is known as a the tliresliold to llic liigli^appoiutnients, mid if 
'general business station. Kot only will there .Tones be not successful in this exuniination, a 
now be the sudden ebunge from a country to a division olficer he must remain until the end of 
town life, but there will be for a time at leu.st the chapter. It will have been noticed that when 
a certain feeling ot restraint. As an assistant, but passing from the ride to the division we left 
more espiecially ns a ride otlicer, Jones—.so long behind us a few colleagues wlio uere unwilling 
as bis work was properly done—was not bound to accompany us furtlicr on our way. Now we 
down to tlie exact hours in xvhich snc.li work leave heliind ns a ful greater number—in fact, 
should be done. Now, everything is altered, and about two thiids of onr colleagues—not on this 
for the future he will be to a certain extent the occasion from want of desire for further pro¬ 
slave of a time-table. His pi'esent dntie.s are of motion, but, on the coiitraiy, from the sheer 
a more responsible nature than any which he has force of adverse circunistaiicee. The compara- 
hitberto performed, inasmuch as there will he a lively few men wlib still continue the onward 
far greater amount of revenue at stake. If hta- march are being gradlially selected ; and as they* 
tioned at a bi'ewery, his work consists in super- are fewer in mimber, their conduct and abilities 
vising ai d checking the various operations of the will be now bronglft under a criticism much more 
brewer, gauging the contents of the various tuns, keen and much more severe ^ifi any* to which 
testing the strength of the worts (teer), and con- they have hitherto been subJe^^M. ' * 
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Upon appointment as Examiner, the officer has 
again to enter upon a somewliat bohemian exist¬ 
ence, which for the staid domesticated middle- 
aged man will not have the same charms as it 
probably had in former days for the unsophis¬ 
ticated ond unfetteied youth. During the period 
of his examinership, his heaihpiarters will be'at 
Somerset House, from which place he is sent to 
various parts of the United Kingdom in order to 
I. officiate for Supisrvisors who may from various 
causes be absent from their districts. By seniority 
he will in hie turn obtain promotion, and at the 
expiry of about two years Mill lAmself receive a 
district ' 

The United Kingdom is divided for revenue 
purposes into about live hundred districts, each 
. placed in the charge of a supervisor. To one of 
these districts the newcomer is appointed. His 
duty will—as his official designation implies— 
consist in the supervision of the work of the 
officers whose stations me included in his dis¬ 
trict, and for the proper pTfonnance of whose 
duties he is hold rcssponaible. I’eriodieally, he 
visits .the various officers’ stations, checks their 
survey and other books, and tesla the correct¬ 
ness of their general work by liimaelf making, nt 
unfix4d and uncertain periods, a personal survey 
of the brcM-eries, &c., under their cliurge, in order 
to verify or otheiaviae the results nt which they 
have previously arrived. The incidental details 
involved are of a manifold description ; the hours 
(f labour are protrnctoil, and in many cases the 
work itself is of an extremely arduous aud 
fatiguing nature. 

At the end of a eertuin term of service, the 
supervisor, if he have previously jietitioned the 
Board for promotion, and bis books and work 
have been found in a satisfactory condition, i.s 
permitted to enter for another semi-competitive 
technical examination, the nature of Mdiicb is in 
its general outlines the same as that previously 
undergone by the division ollicer, but of a much 
more difficult character. The reMurd of success 
in this examination is thfe immediate promotion 
to the rank of Assistiuit-Inspector, and the 
subseiiucnt appointment of UoJlector of Inland 
Revenue, the nio.“t re.sponsiVle and lucrative in 
the service, aud Mdiich is regarded by the average 
assistant in the same light us a judgeship by a 
Temple student. 

The great majority, hoM'Cver, of those udio have 
attained to the rank of supervis<ir do not seek 
for further promotion, a fact which is not under 
the cireumstunces srtijnrisino. The aH])ervisor, 
even if he progress no further, is in possession 
of a salary Mdiich Mdll compare favourably with 
that of otiier professional men, and also occupies 
a position which is at the same time one of great 
responsibility, and likewise one whiidi will be 
certain hi ensure for him a considerable amount 
of respect 

The assistant-inspector, immediately upon his 
promotion, has again to enter upon a life of n 
somewhat knockabout ^description. Until, hy 
seniority, ho receives «' fixed appointment, he 
will officiate in various par^ ‘of the kingdom for 
collectors M’ho may be teiniKirorily absent from 
their posts. At the end of.this probationary 
perioil, which is of two or three years’ duration, 
ne_ will iir his tbrp, ho apfiointod to a Collector- 
ship,"axAi will be folj the future ensconced in that 

I--- 


‘arm-chair’ which forms the Mecca of the Excise 
officers’ weary piigriqu^e. 

In the United Kingdom there are about ninety 
Initvid Revenue ‘ collections ’ of varying degrees of 
importance. In each of these districts Uie chief 
revenue ollicer is the collector, who is responsible 
to the Board of Inland Revenue for the due 
collection of the various taxes, duties, and licenses 
[daced under his control, as also for the conduct, 
&e. of liis subordinate officers. To one of these 
districts Mdiich is considered as of comparatively 
small importance, the quondam assistant-inspector 
Mdll noM- be uppoiiiteil, and Mdll receive, accord¬ 
ing to seniority and merit, future promotion to 
collectorships of a more important and likewise 
of a more lucrative character. 

Of superior rank to the collector of Inland 
Revenue there uom' remain only the ten Inspect¬ 
ors, the Ohief Inspector, and the Secretary. In 
order to obtain jiromotion from the collector’s 
chair to one of these .staff appointments, no 
further examination lias to be undergone, pro¬ 
motion being the rcM'ard of combined merit, 
ability, and seniority. The power of making 
these appointments is vested absolutely in the 
liaiids of the Uoiiiiiiissioners of Inland Revenue j 
the reasons Mdiich iullucnce them in making such 
iqipoiiitmciits arc never disclosed, but kept, as it 
M erc, cabinet secrets. 

Tlic chief inspector is the responsible head of 
the oubloor service ; Mdiilc the secretary is, under 
tlic Board, tlie chief officer of the entire dejiart- 
iiient Higher promotion than that of secretary 
lias, it is believed, been obtained in only one 
instance, mIicii the gentleman referred to became 
Depiity-dliairiiian of Inlainl Revenue. The jiosi- 
tion of Cliuirmaii lias never yet been occupied 
by a gentleman Mdio bus li.sen from the ranks 
of the Excise service. Perhaps the future may 
see the prai'tical fulfilment of a consummation so 
much to lie wished. 

THE LOST DIAMONDS OK THE 
ORANGE RIVER. 

By it. a. Ukydi:k, 
t. 

Many are the stories told at the outspau fires of 
tlie South Afrieoiu transport riders, some M’cird, 
some romantic, some of native M’ars, some of fierce 
encounters with the wild beast-s of the land. 
(Ifteii as I travelled Mdth my friends up-country 
M'e stopped to have a chat M-ith tlie.si; rugged 
jieople, aud some strange and interesting infornia- 
tioii M’as obtained in this way. Tlic transport 
lider—the carrier of Africa—Mdth his stout Moigon 
aud span of oxen travels year after year over 
the reugli roads of Cape Colony, and far beyond, 
in all directions, and is constantly encountering 
all sorts and coiulitions of men, M'hite, black, and 
off-coloured ; and in his M'andcringa or over his 
evening camp-fire he picks up great store of legend 
and adventure from the passing hunters, explorers, 
anil traders. 

One night, after a day’s journey through the 
Busfi-veldt, we lay at a farmhouse near which was 
a public outspau. At this outspau two transport 
riders M-ere sitting snuglv over their evening meal. 
They seemed a couple of cheery gootl fellows, one 
an English Africander, the other an Englishmen, 
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an old University man, and well rend, as we 
afterwards discovered, and pothing would suit 
them but that we should join them nud take pot- 

luck. 4 

Supper finished, some good old Cnngo (the beat 
home-manufactured brandy of tlie Cape, made in 
the Outshooru district) was produced, pipes lighfed, 
and then we began to ‘yarn.’ For an hour or 
more we talked upon a variety of topics—old days 
iu England, the voyage to the Cape, the Colony, 
its prospects, and its sport. 

‘Tis strange,’ saiil one of our number, ‘how 
little is known of the Orange River—at all events 
west of tlie Falls. I don’t think I ever met a man 
who had been down it. One would think tlie 
Colonists would know something of their northern 
boun-'iiry j as a matter of fact they don’t.’ 

‘Ah ! talking of the Orange River raminds me,’ 
said the younger of the transjiort riders, the c.\- 
Oxonian and the more loiiuacious of the two, ‘ of 
a most extraordinary yarn 1 heard from a man 
I fell in with, some yeare back, stranded in the 
“thirst-land” north-west of Shosbong. Poor chap 1 
he was in a sorry plight. He was an English 
gentleman, who for years had, from sheer love of 
sport and a wild life, been hunting big game in 
the interior. That season he had stayed too late 
on the Chobe River near where it runs into the 
Zambesi, and with most of his people hn<l got 
fever badly. They had had a disastrous tnl,: out, 
losing most of tln.dr o.xen and all their horses ; 
nud when I came across them they were stuck 
fast iu the iloorst-laml (thirst-land), unalile to move 
forward or back. For two and a half days they 
had been without water ; and from being in b.ad 
health to begin with, hadn't half a chance ; and 
if 1 had not stumbled upon them, they must all 
have been dead within fifteen hours. 1 had 
luckily some water in my rnijis, and managed to 
pull them round ; and that night, leaving their 
wagon in the desert, in hope of being saved snbs<;- 
quently, and biking as much of the ivory and valu¬ 
ables as we conhl manage, and Mowbray’s (the 
Englishman’s) guns and ammunition, Ave maile n 
good Ink, ami reached watei- on the afternoon of 
the next day. I never saw a man so grateful us 
Mowbray. During the short time 1 knew him 1 
found him one of the best fellows and most 
delightful com])nnions 1 ever met. I dosed him 
with quinine, and pulled him together till we got 
to Shoshong ; but before we hud got half-way 
down to Criqualand, Mowbray grew suddenly 
worse, and died one evening iu my wagon just 
at sunset We buried him under a hiiiitel-il'onrii 
tree, covering the grave with heavy stones, and 
fencing it strongly with thorns, to keep aw'ay 
the jackals and hyenas. 

‘ Many and many a talk I had with poor Mow¬ 
bray before he died. One evening in particular, 
as Ave sat before the camp-fire on the dewluss 
ground, AA'here I had propped him up, and made 
him comfortable, he told me a most strange story, 
tt story so wonderful that most people would look 
upon it as Asdldly improbable. He began in this 
way : 

Felton, you have been a kiud friend to rile— 
kind and tender as any woman, and J. feel 1 oavc 
you more than I am et'er likely to repay. Yet, if 
you want wealth, I believe I can put it in your 
wjy.—Do you know the northern bank of the 


Orange River between the Ureat Falls and the 
sea ‘i —No, 1 don’t suppose you do, for very few 
people have ever trekked down it; still fewer 
liaA’e ever got down to the water from the great 
walls of de.solate and precipitous mounbtin that 
environ its course ; and except my.«clf and Iaa'o 
oth'ers, neither of whom can ever reveal its where- 
"abouts, I believe no mortal soul luion this earth 
has ever set eyes upon the place! am going to 
tell you about Listen ! . 

In 1871, about the time the Diamond •Fields 
were discovered and ]ieo)Ale began to Hock to 
Cricpuilaud Wq^, 1 Avas rather bitten Avith the 
mania, and for*some months worked like a nigger 
on the Fields. During that time I got to knoAV 
a good deal about stones. I soon tired of the life, 
hoAvever, and finally sold my claim and Avlijt 
diamonds I had acquired, fitted up a Avagon, 
gathered together some native serA’ants, and 
trekked again for those glorious hunting-grounds 
of the interior, glad enough to resume my old and 
ever-charming life. Amongst my servants was a 
little Bushin,an, Klaas by name, whom I after- 
Avards found a perfei t treasure at spooring and 
hunting. Like all true Bu.shmen, he was ihuint- 
less as a AVoumred lion and determined as- a rhino- 
eeros, which is .saying a good deal. I sim|K)se 
Kl.aos had had more varied experience of South 
African life than any native 1 ever met. Origin¬ 
ally, he had come as n child from the borders 
of the Orange River, Avhere he had been token 
jirisoner in a Boer foray, in wlii, h nearly all his 
relations were shot down. He h.nl then been 
‘ apprenticed ’ in the family of one. of his captors, 
where he had acquired a certain knowledge of 
.senii-ciA'ilised life. From the Boer family of the 
biu k country be had Kubse(|uently drifted farther 
doAvh into the Colony, and thence into an elephant- 
hunteFs retinue, 'riie Avestern Orange River and 
its mystenes for it is a mysterious region—he 
knew, ac aftei-Avards discovered, better tbiin any 
man in the Avorld. Well, Ave trekked up to 
Matabeleland, and after some trouble got per¬ 
mission to hunt there ;* and a fine time we had, 
gi'tting a quantity of ivory, and magnificent sport 
among lions, elephants, bufi'alo, rhinoceros, and 
all manlier of smulh;,r game. 

Klaas, who Avas sometimes a bit too A'cnture- 
.some, got ciiiigbt one day in the cTen by a black 
rhinoceros, a savage old bull. 'Tlic old brute 
charged and slightly tossed him once, niukiiig a 
nasty gash in his thigh, but not fairly getting his 
born under him ; and was just tuiviing to linish 
the poor little beggar, Avh^ 1 luckily nicked in. 
I had seen the business, aim had had time to rush 
out on to the plain, and just ns 7,’orc7<'charged at 
poor Klaas, to finish him olf ns he lay, I got 
up within forty yaisls, let drii'e, and, as luck 
would have it, dixippcd him with a '000 express 
bullet behind the shoulder. Even then, the herce 
hrute recovereil hiimiblf, and tried to charge me 
in turn ; but he was now disabled, and I soon 
settled his giinie. After that episode, Klaas proved 
himself about the only grateful native 1 ever 
heard of, and seemed as if he couhln’t do cuotiglt 
for me. ” 

Sometime after he*liad j(ot ovef his wound, lie 
came to me and said; ‘ Sieur! you said one day 
that you would bite to know whether there aie 
diamonds anywhere else than dl Net* Rush (as 
Kimberley was then calledx/ Well, sieurj^l-have 
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been working ot New Rnsb, and I know what 
diamonds ore like, and I can tell yon where you 
can find as many of them in a week’s search as 
you may like to }iick uj).’ 

‘Wlmt do you mean, Klaas?’ said I, turning 
sharply round, to see if the Bushman avos joking. 
But, on the contrwy, Klmis’s little wciucned 
monkey-face wore an expression perfectly serious, 
and apparently Vuthful. 

‘ Jn, sienr, it is trutli. If ye will so trek with 
'mo to .the Qroot"(^()rangc] Itivier, three or four 
days beyond the Falls, I will show you a place 
where there arc hundreds and hundreds of 
diamonds, big ones, too, iimiiv ox them, to be 
found lying al)OUt in the gravel. I have played 
with them, anti with othei’ mooi skins too, often 
and. often ns a boy, when I used to jioke about 
'Infre anil there up and ilown the Qroot Ilivier. 
My father and grandfather lived near the place 
I speak of; and 1 know the way to the valley 
where these diaiuouds are, well, though no one 
but myself knows of them ; for I found them by 
chance, and, selfish-like, never told of my child’s 
secret. 1 will take you to the place, if you 
like.’ 

‘Arc ynu really speaking truth,iKlaas?’said 1 
severely. 

‘Jn,*ja! sieur; I am, I am!’ he earnestly and 
vehemently reiterateil. 

‘Well, Klaas,’ said I at last, ‘I believe yon ; and 
we’ll trek down to the Orange Iliver, and see this 
wonderful oiainonJ valley of yours.’ 

Shortly after this conversation, we came back 
to Shoshong, where I .sohl my ivory ; and then, 
with empty wagon oinl the oxen ivfre.shed by a 
good rest, set our faces for the river. From ! 
Shoshong in. Bninangwato we went straight away j 
across the south-eastern corner of the Kalahari 
in an oblique clireetiou pointing south-Avest. It ' 
was a frightfully Avaterless and tedious Journey, I 
especially after pa.«sing the Langeherg, Avhicli Ave ! 
kept on onr left hand. Towards the end of tlie { 
journey avc foujid no AVuter at a fountain Avhere [ 
we had expected to obtain it, and thereby lost 1 
four out of tAventy-two ()xen (for I had six spare ! 
ones); aud at last, after trekking over a burning ! 
and most broken country, we werh beyond measure 
thankful to strike the river 4ome way below the 
Great Fails. Klaas hud hal us to a most lovely 
spot, Avhere the ground slopes gradually to the 
river—the only place for perhaps thirty or fortj' 
miles where the water, shut in by mighty moun¬ 
tain walls, Cftu be approached—and Avhore we 
could rest and refresfc ourselves and our oxen. 
Here we stopped foim days. It was a perfect 
resting-place. Doavu the banks of the river, ami 
following its course, groAV charming avenues of 
willows, mimosa, and bastard ebonj’. Two or 
three islands densely clothed witli bush aud 
greenery dotted the broad and shining bosom 
of _ the mighty stream. Hippopotomi Avallowed 
quietly in the flood, and fish were plentiful. Tlie 
mimosa was now in full -^ooni, and the sweet 
fragrance of its yellow flowers everywhere per¬ 
fumed the air as we strolled by the river’s brim. 

I had some old scraps of fislKng-tockle Avitli me; 
apd having cut myself a rod from a willow-tree, 

I emploved some of my spare time in catching 
fish, anu hud, for South AfrKa—-which, os you 
know, is pot asgieat angling country—capital 
sport, ^The fish'.crtt^tured were a kind of flat¬ 


headed barbel, felloAvs with dark greenish-olive 
backs and white bellies ; and I caught them with 
scraps of meat, beds, grasshoppers, anything I 
could get hold of, as fast ns I could pull them 
oul,*for an hour or two at a time. 

After the pnrclnng and most harassing trek 
acrcJfes the desert, our encampment seemed a 
terrestrial paradise. The guinea-foAvls called con¬ 
stantly Avith pleasant metallic voices from among 
tlie trees that margined the river, and furnished 
capital banipiets Avheii required. Other feathered 
game and small antelopes Avere plentiful. At 
night, as I lay in my wagon contentedly looking 
into the starry blue, stiuhled with a million points 
of fire, and mildly admiring the glorious effulgence 
of the greater constellations, I begun to conjure 
up all sorts of dreams of the future, of which the 
bases and foundations Avere piles of diamonds 
culled from Klim.s’s wondrous valley. 

Having recruited from the desert journey, and 
all, men and beasts, being in good heart an<l 
fettle, Ave presently started away down the river 
for the valley of diamonds. I liad, besides Klaas, 
four other men as driver.s, voer-loopers, niul after¬ 
riders, and they, naturally enough, were extremely 
curious to know Avhat on earth the ‘ Biuis ’ could 
want to trek down the Orange Iliver for—a 
country Avhere no one came, and of Avhich no 
one had ever even hoard. I had to tell them 
that 1 was prospecting for a copper mine ; for, as 
you probably know, there are many places in 
this region Avhere that metal occurs. As we Avere 
doubtful Avliether Ave sliould flml Avater at the 
next fountain that Khuis kiicAV of, oAving to the 
])rcvnleiice of drought, I filled the Avater valjeg 
and every other utensil 1 could think of ; and 
then, all being reaily aud the oxen inspanued, Ave 
moved briskly forward. 

We had now to make a deioitr to the right, 
away from the river, and for great part of a day 
picked our painful footsteps over a rougli and 
semi-mountainons country. Towanls evening, Ave 
emerged upon a dreary aud interminable Avaste 
that lay out.stretehed before us, its far horizon 
barre<l in the dim distance by towering mountains, 
through which we. should presently have to force 
our ])assage. That evening AA’e outspanned in a 
howling Avilderness of loose and scorching sand, 
upon which scarcely a bush oi' shrub found sub¬ 
sistence. Next night, more dead than alive, we 
halted beneath the loom of a gigantic moun¬ 
tain range, whose recesses we Avere to pierce on 
the folloAving morning. Half a day beyond this 
biu-ricr lav the valley of diamonds, us Klaas Avhis- 
pered to me after supper that night with gleaming 
excited eyes. 

That night as Ave lay under the mountain was 
one of the most stilling I ever endured in Soutli 
Africa, where, on the liigli tablelands of tlie 
interior, nights are usually cool and refreshing. 
Ea'cii the moist heat of tlie Zambesi Valley Avas 
not more trying than tliis torrid empty desert. 
The oven-like heat cast up nil day irom the 
sandy plain seemed to be relumed at night by 
these sun-scorched rocks Avith redoubled intensity. 
Waterless we lay, sweltering in our misery, Avith 
blackened tongues and parched and cracking lips. 
The oxen seemed almost like dead things. Often 
have 1 iuwwdly thanked Pringle, the poet of 
South Africa, fur his sweet and touching verse, 
written with the love of this strange wild land 
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deep in him, and for his striking descriptions of 
its beauties and its fauna. As 1 lay panting that 
night, cursing my luck and the folly that brought 
me thither, I lit a lantern and opened his gloijing 
pages. What were almost the tirst lines to greet 
my gaiie ? These ! 

A region of emptiness, howluig niid drear, 

Which man liath al)andoued from faiuiiie and fear; 
Which tlio snalce and the lizard inhabit alone. 

With the twilight bat from the yawning stone; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot: 

And here, while the niglit-winds around uui sigh. 

And the stars linrn bright in the midnight sky. 

As I sit apart by the desert stone. 

Like Elijah at Horeb's cave alone, 

‘ A still small voice ’ comes through the wild 
(L'l-e a father consoling liis fretful child), 

W'hich banishes hitterness. wrath, and fear. 

Saying—Man is distant, but Uod i.s near. 

Wo bailed the passage of the mouiituiiis next 
morning with soinntbing akin to deliglit. Any¬ 
thing to banish the monotony of these last two 
days of burning toil. Klaas, as the (jnly one of 
us who knew tlie country, directeil our move¬ 
ments ; and with hoarse shouts and rc-m-hoing 
cracks from the iniglity wagon wliip, slowly our 
caravan was set in motion. Our entrance to the 
mountains was elfected through a narrow and 
extremely ilitticult pass, strewn witli huge buuldci’s, 
anil overgrown with brush and underwood. 

It would be tedious to relate .all the lahouis 
of the trying trek among these awful mountain 
passes; hut on the thinl day we Jiad overcome 
the cliief difliculties, ami Imd outspaniied for a 
final rest before eompleting our work, if to com- 
jilete it were possible. Shading my eye.s from 
the fierce sunlight, 1 looked upward at the long 
slope of mountain, broken here and tlicre, and 
occasionally siiaggy witii bush. (.)vcr all the. 
fierce atmosphere quivered, seetliing and dancing 
in the suu-blaze. I looked again with donbt and 
dismay at the gasping oxen, many of tliem lying 
foundered and almost dead from tliii-st ami fatigue, 
and my spirits, n-snaliy brisk and unflagging, sank 
below zero. Klaas liad told me previously of a 
most wonderful pool of water that lay on the 
crown of a mountain, where we should outBjMiii 
finally before entering upon tlie portals of the 
diamond valley. Now he. came to me and said, 
pointing upwards: ‘ Sieur, de sweet water lies 
yonder, op de hmj. Tt is a beautiful ])(iol, such as 
ye never saw the like of ; if we reach it, we are 
saved, and the oxen will soon get rounil again. 
Ye must get them up snmeliow, even without the 
’ wagon.’ 

The tiny, yellow, blear-eyed Bushman, stand¬ 
ing over me as I sat on a rock, pointing witli bis 
lean arm skywards, his anxious dirt-grimed face 
streaming with perspiration, was hardly the figure 
of an angel of hope ; and yet at that moment 
he was an angel to me ; for we had fasted no 
water to speak of for close on three day.-, ami had 
hod besides a frightfully trying trek. 

We lay panting and grilling for an. hour.or 
more ; and then I told my men that water in any 
quantity lay at the momitiiin top, and that we 
must at all hazards get the oxen up to it. Only 
a mile of ascent, or a little more, lay before us ; 
but so feeble were the oxen, that we had the 
greatest difficulljr to drive the bulk of them to 
th% top, even without the encumbering wagon. 


Three utterly refused to move, and were left 
behind. At last we reached the Iranh, and after 
a hundred yards’ walk upon its Hat top, we 
came almost suddenly upon a most wonderful 
anil, to us, most soul-thrilling sight. 

A den.ie bush of mimosa-thorii mid other shrubs 
grdw around, here and there relieved by wide 
"natebos of open space. The oxen getting tlie 
breeze, and scenting water, sudilenly began to 
display a most extraordinary fij».shiiess ; up went 
tli'.ir heads, their dull eyes briglitencd, utrI tliey 
trotfed forwards to where the jungle apparently 
grew thickest, y For a time they found no ojicn- 
ing ; but afternollowing tlie circling wall of bush, 
at length a broad avenue was disclosed—an avenue 
doubtless worn sniootli by the juissage of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, iiml other mighty game ; and tlqjn 
there fell upon our sight tlie most refreshing 
prospect that man ever gazed upon. Thirty yards 
down the opening there lay a great pool ot water, 
about two liundred feet across at its narrowest 
point, and apparently of immense dejith. Tlie 
pool was circular, its sides were of rock and 
quartz, and completely iiiaecossible from .every 
iqqiroacli save that by wliicli wo bad reached it. 
It was indeed Completely em oinpassed by precipi¬ 
tous walls, about thirty feet m height, jvhich 
defied the advent of any other living thing tliaii 
a lizard or a roek-rubhit. 

How the ])oor beasts drank of that cool pellucid 
tloocl, and how we human beings drank too ! I 
thought we sliould never have finished. Tlie 
oxen drank ami drank till the water literally mn 
out of their iiioiitlis as they at last turned away. 
Tlien I cast off my clothes ami plunged into the 
water. It was icy cold and most invigorating, 
and 1 swum and H|)laslicd to my heart’s content. 
After my swim and a re.st, 1 directed my men to 
fill the four buckets we had brought; and tlieu, 
leaving the horecs in charge of one of their 
number, i drove the cattle, loth tliongh tliey 
were to leave tlie water, back to the wagon, 
going very carefully, so ns not to spill the water. 
At lengtli we reai'hed the valley, only to find two 
of our poor foundered linllocks lying nearly dead. 
The di.staut lowyig of their refreshcsl comrades 
had, 1 think, warned them of good news, and the 
very smell of the water revived them ; and after 
two bncketa njiiei'e of the cold draught hail been 
gulped down their kiln-dried tliroats, tliey got 
u]i and sliook tliemsclves and rejoined their 
fellows. 

We. re.sted for a short time, and tlK;n iii.spnnneil 
and started for l.lie upland^roL The oven, worn 
and enfeebled tbougli lhey*wcre, liad sncli a heart 
put into tlicm by their drink, and seemed so well 
to know that their watery salvation lay up there, 
only a short niiie distant, tliat they one and all 
bent gallantly to the yokes, and dragged their 
licavy burden to the maigin of tlie bush-girt 
water. We now outs^ianned for the night, made 
strong fires, for tlie spoor of leopards was abund¬ 
ant, stewed some bustards, ate a good supper, 
and turned in. 

I suppose we bad not been asleep two hours 
when I was awakehjd by the shai-p barks and 
yelping of iny dogs, the kicks and scrambles of 
the oxen, and the shouU of the men. Snatching 
up my ritle and rushing out, 1 was just in tinie 
to see a firebrand hurled at sfme dark object 
that sped between the fires, f ^ '» • 
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‘ What is it, Kloas ? ’ I shouted. were to see that the oxen fed round about the 

‘ Allemnchte! it is a tiger [leopard], sieur,’ water, where pasture was good and plentiful, and 
cried the Bushman, ‘and he has clawed one of generally to look after the camp. For Klans 
the dogs.’ and,myself, we should be away till dusk, perhaps 

True enough, on inspecting the yelping sufTei-er, even all night; but we did not wish to be 
Rooi-Kat, a brindled red dog, and one of the followed or disturbed ; and unless those at the 
beet of my pack, I found tlie poor wretch at cara'p heard my signal of four coirsecutive rifle- 
its lost ^asp, ^ith its throat and neck almost shot^ they were on no account to attempt to 
torn to ribbons. Cursing the sneaking cowardly follow up our spoor. My men by this time knew 
leopard, I saw tlvat the replenished fires blaxed me and my ways well, and I was convinced that 
up, and again turned in. we should not be followed by prying eyes; 

It must have Isien about two o’clock in the and indeed, the lazy Africans were only too glad 
morning—the cohlest, the most silent, and the of on easy day in camp after their hard journey. 

dreariest of the dark hours, that fatid hour ___ 

betwixt night an<l day when many a flickering 

life, unloosed by death, slips from its moorings— LOLLIPOPS. 

.when I was again stiu-tled from slumber by a 

most blood-curdling yell. Hunters, ns you know. When some, time since the announcement went 
sleep light, and seem instinctively to be aware of the rounds that chemical science had lighted upon 
what passes around them, even although unpar- a new product named ‘saccharine,’ three hundred 
ently wrapi)ed in the profouudest sleep. I knew and sixty times sweeter than sugar, the statement 
in a moment that that agonised cry came from a was rc(feived with elation by the whole consuming 
human throat; and I ru.shed out. What a din community, housewives and young folks alike, 
was there, from dogs, men, and oxen, and above But a distinct‘dumper’—to employ, appropriately 
all those horrid human screams. I had my loaded in this connection, a metephor of the Kitelien 
rifle,.and-rushing up to a confused crowd strug- —was put on the general jubilation when a little 
gling near the firelight, I saw what bud happened, later it was ascertained that the cost of producing 
The youngest of my servants, a mere BecTiiiann tlie niiW substance remlered it unable to compete 
boy, was hard and fast in the grip of an immense in the domestic circle with its older and more 
leopn"d, which was tearing with its cruel teeth firmly established rival. It was sullicieutly dis- 
at Ins throat. Klaas, bolder than his fellow.s, was illusionising to learn that the new product was a 
lunging an assegai into the brute’s rib.s, seem- derivative of coal-tar; but when it was declared 
ingly without tlie smallest elfect; others were for this reason to be an active antiseptic, and 
thrashing it with fircbranils ; and the dogs were hence thoroughly innocuous, the last ray of joy 
vidnly worrying at its hcail and flanks. All this disappeared, at least from the more juvenile 
1 saw instantaneously. Thrusting my followers section of those interested in such matters, 
aside, 1 ran up to the leopard, and, putting my Natural as may be the taste for sugar, one 
rifle to its ear, fired. The expnws bullet did shared by humanity with all the higher animals, 
its work at once ; the fiercest ami most tenacious the element of unwholesomeness would seem to 
of the feline mce could not refuse to yield its play no small part in the fascination which is 
life w’ith its hcail almost blown to atoms; and exercised by sweets over their consumers. If 
loosening its munlerons hold, the. brute fell dead, fashion has come to dethrone the lollipop of the 
But too late 1 The poor Bechuana boy lay upon schooldays of our fathers for the more refined 
the sand, wounded to the death. After these honhmi of to-day, the favour enjoyed by both is 
horrors, sleep was banished, and as the gray light founded on a taste common to the two genera- 
came up, we prepared for day. ^ tions ; for there are fashions in lollipops ns in 

The morning broke at leng(h in ruddiest splen- other matters. Though the succulent hard-bake, 
dour; and as the terrain was slowly unfohled the luscious brandy ball, and the ever triumphant 
before my gaze, 1 realised the desolate magnifi- toffee of half a century back, still proudly hold 
cence of the country. Mountains, mountains, their position beside the more modern inventions 
mountains of grim sublimity rolled everywhere of Frimch confectionery, other sugary favourites 
arounil! Far away below, as I looked westward, of our fathers’ youth have ceased even to be 
a thin silvery line, only visible for a little space, known by the names which to a generation gone 
told of the great rivcV flowing to the sea, inexor- by caused an involuntary hamlling of spare 
ably siiut in by prcc.ijhtous mountain walls that coppers in the disengaged pocket, and an aqueous 
guaranteed for ever its awful solitude. deliquescence in the region of the salivary glands. 

Klaas stood near, and as 1 g.azed, he whispered. It speaks of an age gone’ by to hear of sweets 
for my men were not far away : ‘ .Sieur, yonder which bore names of such portent as ‘ Napoleon’s 
straight in front of you, five miles away, lie Bibs.’ Who now knows the subtle secret of their 
the diamonds. If we start directly after break- careful confection, though the lecollection of their 
fast, we shall have four hours’ hard climbing flavour lingers yet in the memory of oldsters still 
and walking to reach the valley.’ happily among us ? The inexorable decrees of 

‘All right, Klaas,’ said ‘Breakfast is nearly fashion have dethroned ‘Napoleon’s Bibs’ for the 
ready, and we ’ll start as soon as we have fed.’ more modern chocolate cream, cocoa-nut ice, and 

Breakfast was soon over, and then I spoke the army of tempting caramels,/owdanfs, dragees, 
to my men. I told them'-that I intended to and what not, which fill the sweet-sli^ in our 
stay at this pool for a few days, and that in city thoroughfares. Every reader of 'Thackeray 
the meantime I was going prospecting in the remembers how dear old Colonel Newcome horri- 
monntains boixlering the river.'" I despatched two lied his nepliew by consuming an orange in 
of them to go '^nd hunt for moimtain buck in genuine old-fashioned style in a box at Astley’s; 
tile direction we Wd come from; the others and so it is with the taste in lollipops, which ^by 
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that ntuuu are known no longer. Peppermint is 
voted ‘ low brandy balls plebeian and ‘ taboo,’ 
except in tlie privacy of home ; while thcix: is 
nothing but wliat is essentially within the Aim- 
plicated canons of ‘good form’ in the consump¬ 
tion of chocolate creams. . 

As a nation, it is clear that we are growing in a 
taste for lollipops, and soon the sweet-shop will 
assume with us as much the ilignity of a national 
institution as <loes the ‘candy’ stoi’c across the 
Atlantic. Candy and ice-cream, among a few 
other temporary enjoyments, such as tobogganing, 
sleighing, and base-ball, constitute the earthly 
paradise of the youthful American of both sexes ; 
‘candy’ being a comprehensive term, including 
the whole sweep of sugary proilucts known in the 
old country as ‘sweets.’ In more homely trans¬ 
atlantic circles, a ‘candy-pulling,’ the simple 
entertainment accompanying the pivxluction of 
that form of goody Known as ‘orcam-candy,’ is 
one of the most poimlar of domestic dissipations. 
In its fun it decidedly compares favourably with 
the usually surreptitious manufacture of tolfee by 
the younger members of an English household, 
generally carried out with the connivance of the 
servants. Yet tolfee is as much a national sweet 
with English people as candy is with Americans. 
On the Continent, strange to say, toffee is un¬ 
known in any of its forms; yet our neighbours 
across the Channel possess their own national 
hunhom, and ill ailvised wouhl bo any one who 
disdained the fascinations of the skilfully con 
structed Jomhmt or the artfully prepared ilnnj/c, 
which the beneficent, rather perliaps more cor¬ 
rectly, the benevolent action of the lately much- 
discussed sugar bounties enables English con¬ 
sumers to purcha.so at every grocer’s shop at a 
' fourth the cost at which precisely the same article 
can he found in the very expensive C'luJis'Ties of 
the Paris boulevards. 

It is of course duo to the che.apness of sugar 
that we have come to be so much larger cem- 
sunicrs of lollipops than formerly. Sweets w’hich 
once were made by some good old dame in the 
cpiietof her back kitchen, are now ‘manufactured’ 
by m.achinery ; they fill up whole windows in 
piles which surpass the wildest ilreams of the 
childhood of a generation gone by. Lollipops 
which used to be purcha.sed by the ounce are now 
retailed by the pound. This is indeed a revolu¬ 
tion. Perhap.s, however, like most revolution.s, 
it will produce its own reaction, and cloy that 
in.satiable craving for sweets against which 
parents are so loud in their denunciations. It 
IS a process which never fails in its application, 
that when a grocer engages a new shopboy ho is 
usually allowed by his employer to help him.self 
freely to the tempting stores of sweet stuff placed 
within his reach. By the unfailing influence of 
that equilibrium which science informs us Nature 
never fails to restore whenever it is disturbed, 
the new apprentice finds within a week, amidst the 
surrounding occupations of his lot, that philo¬ 
sophic culm which can ill be understood by those 
unacquainted with the painful process of educa¬ 
tion through which the humble stoic of th^ 
counter has successfully passed. 

It is easy to see the objections which parents 
bring against the consumption of sweets. Apart 
from the purely side issues of danger from 
adulteration and poisonous colouring matter. 


the action of sweets is to interfere with tlie 
healthy appetite for nutritious food, on which the. 
growth of childhood so largely depends. It was 
a shrewd knowledge of tliis simple physiological 
fact wliicli, it will be remembered, was put to 
such use by Mrs tSqiiceis in her generous ailminis- 
tration of brimstone ami trcmlo to the pupils 
at Dotlieboys Hall. It is not tiH cliildreii have 
received some severe lesson from an unwise 
indulgence in a variety of ?iveets, topped off 
perhaps by a surfeit of ginger beer, ns nianu- 
factiiJeil for the juvenile market, that an experi¬ 
ence is gained,><l)e results of whieli siifliee for the 
rest of their natural life. There arc none the less 
j.ieople who retain their taste for sweets far into 
advancing yeai's, but it will lx: cbielly found to be 
those who indulge in no stimulants. This is tlie- 
reason why men usually bold sweets in shell 
pitying detestation, while women at all ages 
retain their youthful love of ‘goodies.’ Of late 
years, however, the medical jirofession has joined 
the ranks of tlio.<-e who declaim against sweets. 
Indeed, so successfully has the injurious action of 
sugar heen explaine(l, that it is surprising how 
many jHii-soiis , nowadays, even childzxui, refuse 
sugar in their tea. But tbougli doctois' may 
declaim against tlie etfccts of sugar and of sweets 
generally, in the case of those siilleiing fiom tlio 
many forms of eczema now so prevalent, we may 
feel sine that the taste lor lollipops will long con¬ 
tinue, founded ns it is on one of the instinctive 
cravings of human nature. 


T HE OB O T A V A MUR IJ E B. 

As the murder occnrnxl while I was on a visit 
to my friend the English vice-consul in Orotavn, 
I took an interest in it that was both pereonal 
and pioii. iomiL Alonso, the victim, was an 
agreeable boy. He had done me various kind- 
ne.sses. lie possessed the engaging suavity of 
uiauners that cliuracterisea the Spanish race ; and 
be was the English vice-consul’s clerk. Thus, 
when it was surftiised that he had been put out 
of the way, we had‘‘good reason to think of biui 
with regret. 

1 will tell the tale ns eircumstnntially ns pos¬ 
sible. To an Englishman famili.ar with the 
English criminal courts, it will not seem icmnrk- 
ahlc. But it made a seiisa^ipn in 'l^eiicrife, wliere 
murder is rare, iiotwiths^nding the hot blood 
that may be supposed to run in the veins of the 
descendants of tliose rougli old warriors of Spain 
who in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries colo¬ 
nised the Canary Islands. A thick octavo volume 
on the subject was written and printed; and 
locally, the Orotava’murder is still mentioned 
with serious looks and soft tongues. 

It was tliJ evening of an April day; we had 
just finished dinner, and the vice-consul and I 
were smoking on Ihe roof of the house in the 
dry warm atinosphct’’o, when thfere came a ring 
at the door. Canarian doors are so inaile that, 
when pushed, several little hellsjtinkle one alter 
the other or all at once ; and «iis soilud floated 
up to us from the inner courtc 
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‘WJio is there?’ called the vice-consul from the 
roof. 

‘Gente de pax’ (a pe.aceful person) was the 
conventional reply, in a woman’s voice.—‘Is my 
son hej'e, seuor?’ she continued. 

‘What! Alonso? lias he not home.Jet? 
He left the vice-consulate hI four o’clock, and it 
is now seven.’* Tide my friend shouted to the 
woman, who had notiiing to say in rejoinder. 

‘I do not knhw, seiior. He has not come. 
Ave Maria ! the boy was never so late before.’ 

•'rhere must be something w^ong,’ remarked 
the vice-consul (o me. ‘I do not suppose Alonso 
has really gone, off in the steamer outside tlie 
port; but he might liave done so. I gave him 
a bag with five huinlred old dollars in il, to take 
td.Don (.’armon, never dreainiug that there was 
any risk.’ 

‘Oh I’ said I to this; and ininiediately a long 
vista of grim or serious ]) 0 .s 8 ibilitie.s ro.se up in 
my imagination. I hud not a word of comfort to 
offer to my friend. • 

Well, we descended to the orange and lemon 
trees “n the court, and then I’etunied with the 
woman to her hon.so. Bl|£ no .Alonso was there. 
From the boy’s house we walked to Don (,'arnion’s. 
Don t'armon was a rich merchant with a taste 
for curios. 'I'he vice-consul hud promised to .save 
forlrm all the old .*>|ianish dollar pieces he could 
lay hiiiids uiam. 'i'wo days ig’o, he had been 
paid a bill almost wholly in these obsolete coins, 
and thi.s money with the other accumulations was 
what Alonso the clerk had been bidden to take to 
the ■merchant. 

‘No j he has not been hen;,’ said Don Cannon, 
when ho was interrogated. ‘ Guramha I it has a 
bad look.’ 

We all agreed' in this. However, for the poor 
woman’s sake, we trieil to make light of the 
boy’s disnpp(;arancc, and spoke of his return home 
as a thing of course. Nevc.rtbolca.s, Alonso was 
never afterwards seen alive ; nor were the live 
hundred dollars recovered. 

Of course, the Orotava police were ronuisilioned 
to unravel the mystery that environed the matter. 
But they were so unu.sed trf criminal cases, leal 
or supjKisititiou.s, of this kind, that they did 
uotluug. ‘What would you have?’ they asked 
of the vice-cojisul, when he blamed them because 
no elucidation was offered. ‘Without donbt, the 
boy has turned into a thief. Five hundred 
dollars is much nifyjey, and with it he might 
go to America, or En»land, or where you please, 
to make his fortune.’ 

This was true. In their customniy Spanish 
neglect of method, they had allowed several trans¬ 
atlantic steamers to leave Santa Cruz before it 
occurred to them that it might be well to subject 
all island passengers on these ships to a police 
inspection. Of course the boy had gone. There 
was nothing left to do '»'«ept get a new clerk, 
and bid the boy’s mother thank Heaven she was 
never more likely to see the face of her wicked 
and nntilial son. But the woiuau was firm in 
juaintaining Alonso’s integiity. ‘Qod knows ho 
was good,’ she said. ‘ He could not steal. He is 
dead, and somQone has killed liim.’ 

A moitth p&sed, and Alonso was fast being 
forgptjjen, when;' b)fa chance incident, the boy’s 
mother was .provM to be just in her .asser¬ 


tions and snsincions. Donna Concepcion Vaida y 
Ho, the rich widow of an advocate, who had 
retired to Orotava to spend his last days in w&ee 
and* comfort, died, and had to be buried. 'I'here 
was a great crowil at the funeral. Many people 
could not get into the little ecmeteiy, and had 
to stand outside, looking at the swaying fronds of 
the palm-trees that grew among the graves within 
the walls. With those who were able to follow 
the collin was a certain old beggar-man. He was 
blind, and was led by a little girl. The old man 
had receiveil much cbaritable help from the 
advocate’s widow, and now meant to show his 
esteem for her. But the child to whom he was 
tethered soon became re8tle.ss when they were in 
the cemetery, and linally guided him to a secluded 
corner where be could sit down awhile in safety 
by bimselt. She then ran away to join the crowd 
and watch the undertakers fill Donmi Concepcion’s 
collin with (|nicklimc, a.s is the custom in Spanish 
countries. 

in the meantime, the old man Ix'came .sensible 
of a veiy nauseous smell in his vicinity. He tried 
to move atvay, but oidy succeeded in tumbling 
down and hurting liiiiiself. He could not escape 
jibe bad odour. It came froin a dea<l body— 
there was no question about that. But as all 
! regular interments like Donna Concepciuu’s were 
.icconipanied by the heaping of quicklime over 
every part of the body, in order to counteract 
tlu! fumes of slow putrefaction, the old man 
ntilur.illy wondered. When the child returned 
to him, he, bade her look about and see if she 
could see anything to which the smell might be 
attributed. ‘1 should not be surprised,’ he 
remarked half jokingly, ‘if young Alonso is here, 

I aftei- all’ 

The girl had no dilliculty in localising the* 
smell. It came from a square stone vaidt, which 
laid hitherto been empty and ncglecled for a long 
time. A swarm of blue-bottle flies buzzed round 
the wide lis.sures of the. tomb. The child peeped 
inside, and tlicn, much frightened, told the blind 
man that she coidd see a body in its clothes 
lying in a heap at the bottom of the vault. 

‘ Oh, it is Don Alonso without doubt,’ said the 
Iteggar, as they moved away and out of the 
burying-grouud. 

At first, no credence was given to the light talk 
of this poor mendicant But when it reached the 
ears of Alonso’s mother, she took the matter up, 
and formally petitioned that an investigation 
might be made. It was made: and the body 
was at once recognised as that of Alonso. The 
skull had been beaten in, and marks of stabbing 
were found in different parts of the trunk. It 
was therefore unmistakably a cose of murder. 
Moreover, the abstmee of blood-stains in the vault 
or the cemetery itself seemed to imply that the 
murder had bwti committed elsewhere, and that 
only ns an afterthought had the body been carried 
into the esjmeterv. Of course, the money was 
not to be seen. Thus, the motive of the crime 
was sufficiently manifest. 

The police were greatly excited over thk dis¬ 
covery. They had ridiculed the blind man’s tale 
untQ it was verified, and had treated the word* 
of Alonso’s mother as so much senile maundering. 
They had it upon their honour, therefore, to 
atone for their errors by unexampled s^aeity in 
tracking the murderers. 
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Now, in the whole community of Port Orotnva 
there were but two rogues whom all the world 
held to be rogues. They were Jos6 Zamorra, a 
mason, and Pedro Martinez, a laiker’s assistant. 
The police thought they could not do better than 
arrest these men without loss of time. I'he prie.^ts 
shook their heads .at Zauiorra and Martinez ; no 
young girl would walk with them j and had they 
not been clever workmen, though dissolute men, 
their employers would have joined the others in 
ostracising them. But when it came to evidence, 
there was none. The men had been away from 
their work at the 6iippose<l time of the mxirder ; | 
but then they never worked after five. They ■ 
had not been seen in the streets of the town ! 
either; but the streets of Orotava are always ' 
desolate, aad this was no evidence. Their wives 
spoke for them, swearing to everything that seemed 
favourable to them, though with a ijuenched and 
hangdog demeanour ami a constiuit mutter of ’ 
I'eligLous expletives that appeared odil. Aud ; 
lastly, to complete the proot of their iuuoceiiee, 
it was shown that these two men were in the j 
(Ulsino by the seashore before six o’clock. Wit- : 
nesses ivniembered the clean shirts worn by the { 
men on this ocirasion and the reckli'Bs oal.hs they 
used ; and it was asked, how eonld men who liail i 
killed another man ami carried him olf to tlie ! 
cemetery, by any human endeavour he at the ' 
club as they were, and behave as they did, witli | 
such a tedious piece of crime ou their hamis, j 
aud such a devil s weight upon their conscienees'! \ 
In short, Zamorra and Martinez met their exami- I 
ners with a hold face, and were dismisseil from : 
the court stainless as to the murder. i 

Two or three weeks later, the investigation j 
entered upon a new pliase. One of the ijolice i 
was accustomed to I'amhlc along by tiie seasliore, i 
wheue the rough eilges of tlte lilack lava rocks | 
stand sharply towards the water. During his | 
promenade one eviming, he noticeil the blue and i 
white enamel plate of a liouse-numher lying on j 
the top of a Hat })ieco. of stone. In his absoi'irtion | 
and displeasure—for he was thinking about the 
mni'der, and wondering whom he could arri'st -■ 
he kicked tlie piece of enamel as far as he coiild, 
and sat down on the rock. The following evtm- 
iiig he took the same walk, and to his confusion 
he found the enamelled number which he had ' 
spurned away replaced on the rock. Then he ; 
seated himself aud thouglit awhile. What was i 
the meaning of it? lie could not say. However, i 
he pocketed the number. As he was about to i 
go liome, the fancy came to him to overturn \ 
the stone on which he had been sitting. He. did 
80 , and was much gratified to find that tlie revei-se 
side of the slab wiis hroa<lly dyed with what coulil 
not be other than blood-stains. He was then 
convinced that he hod two vital links in the 
chain of criminality Unit was to garrote some¬ 
body. 

The enamel plate was cnriously illustrative of 
the dislike which one SpaniiU’d has personally 
to bring another into trouble. A certain man 
rlr , involuntary witness of the murder. 

Would he admit this before all the worhl ? For 
many reasons, no. Nevertheless, he wished the 
murderei's to be punished. To attain this end, 
he abstracted the doorplate fi’oni the house of 
one of the felons, and placed it whei'e it might 
bear,silent but adequate testimony for the first 


intelligent passer-by to make more of. Upon the 
evidence of liis doorplate—for it was his—Martinez 
was rcarrested. Zamorra shared hi.s fate, and they 
were both incarcerated in separate cells in the 
city prison. 

It. was terribly humiliating to the strong arm 
of the law when it transpired that even with the 
help of the dooiplate there was not a .siiHiciency 
of evidence against these men. No one doubted 
tlmt they had killed the hoy, amt yet they^ould 
not ma<le to pay the penalty. In this dilemma, 
recourse was had to a plan much favoured by the 
old Inquisition, ,tmt which a sheriff of England 
might well he aghast nt. The ju-isou oHicials 
were Inddeii to tell each of the felons that the 
other ha<l confessed the whole story, and that 
only by similar confession eonld any hope of 
mercy be anticipated. Mnitinez then striiighl- 
way declared that Zamorra had done the killing : 
he had only helped Zamorra to bury the body. 
Zamorra, on his part, swore tlmt it was by acci¬ 
dent he met Martinez, when Martinez had com- 
ileted the iniirder, and wanted an assistant to 
lide the signs of his crime. Such were fheir 
respective tales ^it the ouDet. After a^ while, 
however, when each realised that there was'iio 
ho])e, a general confession was made, that they 
miglit at anyrato begin tlieir long spell of purga¬ 
tory uniilnickled by those lattwt lies. 

This n as the gist of tlieir stoiy : They h.ad 
wanted money to pay their debts, contracted at 
cards aud cock-liglits. They had intelligence of 
Alonso’s movements ou the evening of his death. 
Martinez seduced the hfiy lowaids the lava bench, 
whore Zamorra joined him in stunning and stab¬ 
bing the ]ioor fellow. They then ilrnggcd the 
body towards the sea, hojiing that the tiiie would 
eventually float it away Irom Tenerife. This 
done, tliey recognised the need of an (dild, if it 
(■.ime to the " (irst; and, parting, they huriicd 
home, changi. ; .heir clolhe.s, and presented them¬ 
selves at the club, behaving in such a manner 
that the other members ,would he able to recall 
their presence on that particular evening. Early 
on tlie following day they returned to the beach, 
and fonml the bodjtstill thci'c. Tliey then chose 
their time for t.aking»it to the cemetery, where 
they threw it into the disused vault by which 
the old blind man had seated himself. After 
this, all they hud to do was to turn the stone 
upon whic-h Alonso’s body bad lain during the 
night, and face tlie world with whaj effrontery 
tliey eonld muster. It had i 0 he eoiifessed that 
they hail seheiiied with fak snc.ce.ss np to the 
time when Martinez’s doorplate was used against 
him. 

Tlie la.st scene in the tragedy was acted one 
.Inly morning about three months after the 
murder. 1 joined the vice-consul, wlio in bis | 
otlicial cajiaeity fonneil, one of the procession 
attendant upon the two felons on their way 
to execution. We pas.sed tlirongh the Orotava 
streets, over their slippery grass-grown cobbles, 
and under the tearful gaze of many a native 
woman standing at tljp door of her house. The 

{ iriest murmured a litany for the dead ; and the 
lulf-dozcii acolytes, idl in black, who echoed the 
responses, laughed anil chatted with Uie ease tliat 
is characteristic of tliem at a funoiA /.(^hns we 
continued until we reached the iReaeihore an^ tjie 
exact spot where it was surmised Alhnso 
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bad coiue to his end. Here the heavy wooden 
chair of the |;arrote was already in its place, and 
ropes and a thick stave lay on the ground close 
by. The executioner was a strong fellow, though 
nervous. Martinez was the first to die. It was 
a disagreeable spectacle, and one I do not .wish 
to repeat. A quite indescribable cry gurgled 
from the man’s throat when the o.\eciitioner 
twisted the rope; then his eyes started from 
their^ sockets, atid he was dea<.l, though quiver¬ 
ing. Zambrra followed him, and died yi the 
same way. 


A NEW SUlWTirUTE FOU (JEAHS. j 

• The' introduction of a material combining all 
flic advantages of glass with none of the corre¬ 
sponding disadvantages arising from its brittleness 
will lie hailed with interest by every class of the 
public, who suffer daily in one form or unotlicr 
frotn the fragile nature of the article it is now : 
sought to supersede. The transparent wire-wove ■ 
roofing, which is translucent, j^liable ns leather, | 
and ufibrenkable, has for its basis a web of fine ' 
iron wire, with warp and weft threads about one- \ 
twelfth of an inch apart. This netting is covered 
on both sides with a thick translucent varnish, 
containing a large percentage of linseed oil. The 
process of manufacture is conducted by dipping 
the sheets into deep tanks containing the com- | 
position until the re((uired thickness is obtained ; ! 
the sheets are then dried in a heateil clinmbor, and 
after being stored for some time till thoroughly 
set, are ready for use. The sheets can be. made 
any colour desired, and range from amber fo imle 
blown. 'I'he roofing is very pliable ; and bending 
backwarils and forwaitls without any injury, ! 
readily adapts itself to curves or angles in roofing. I 
The new material is not only waterproof, but is j 
unaffected by steam, the heat of the sun, frost, 
hail, rain, or iiuleed atmospheric changes of any 
kind. Being a non-conductor, buildings, wiiiter- 
gardeus, and similar structq-es remain cool in 
summer and warm in winter. Owing to its light¬ 
ness as conijrared with glass—only half a pound 
j per square foot—c.onsideruble economy in the iron 
or timber framing designed to carry it can be 
secured, whilst saving in carriage is obtained in 
I addition to^safety. 

Turning*’now t<j^ the question of cost. Wire- 
wove roofing is iiioyi expensive in first coat than 
ordinary gloss ; but the many advantages, both in 
erection and maintcnniice, already set forth will, 
in the opinion of those interested in the question, 
moi-e than counterbalance the primary additional 
outlay. A material that requires no glazing, can 
he cut with scissors am] fixed with zinc nails, 

I is an economical one to erect. For churches, 
passages, staircases, special coloured varieties to 
simulate glass similarly prepared are manufac¬ 
tured. Both the AC*Jsrolty and the War Office 
have availed themselves of the advantages to be 
derived from the employjnent of the new roofing 
material; whilst it may be added that tlie Iloyal 
Aquarium at Westminster i|, entirely covered with 
it. 

A list of the many and varied uses to which the 
Virt^ove roofing may be applied would be a 


long one; amongst others, may be mentioned : 
Hoofs of cotton ini]ls, explosive and other factories, 
workshops of all classes, breweries, printing-works, 
railway stations exhibitions, cricket pavilions, 
lawn-tenuis courts, verandas, porches and covered 
w.ays, boathouses, engine-room skylights, conser- 
vuteries, fcinerie.s, garden-frames and summer-' 
honses, kiosks, stables, loose-boxes for horses and 
uittle, barn.s, cowhouses and shepherds’ houses, 
plieosantries, poultry-runs, fowl-houses and ken¬ 
nels, skylights, markets, schools, laundries, port¬ 
able buildings, temporary structures, hospital and 
military huts, and all other bnildings requiring 
to be light and dry. 


W A R F A It E. 

1 . 

Mr h!ui(l has lost its canning and its power; 

I cannot fight; 

My arm hangs helpless, like a wounded flower, 

Killc<l i>y a blight! 

My tendons, once of steel, are lini]) and shrank— 
Koch yields, and hends; 

My iron frame is like the lihisted trunk 
That lightning rcinls ! 

II. 

And where tny ariuour '! Is it also gone I 
1 wake to filul 

That I am standing licrc, disarmed, alone— 

W.itli youth behind — 

And strengti), anil beauty, and all else tliat dies. 
Looked chill in deutli — 

(lone ! like a vision of the night, that flies 
At Morn’s first breath I 

III. 

What lias my warfare bronglit me? WIint great gain? 
How much renown ? 

Where are my trophies ? Wliere my conquered slain? 
And where my crown ? 

What are my victories, timt 1 should share 
The victor’s seat ? 

I fought as one who vainly beats the air, 

-And gained—defeat! 

IV. 

And this the end is I tills the climax grand I 
The acme won — 

The final dotrnfnll of a house of sand. 

The hmt rood run ! 

And what my profits arc, I ask in vain. 

For none are shown ; . 

Nothing is left that I can count as gain, 

Or coll my own. 

V. 

I toyed with shadows, while the sands of Time 
Boiled swiftly on ; 

And said not, ‘ Tliis is youth,’ until its prime 
Was pa.st and gone 1 

And now, in shame, liefore the Head Supreme, 

With gannente rent, 

I crave for gi-aee, that I may yet redeem 
The time misspent! 

Nannie Powxb O'PoHOOBOa. 


Printed and Pttblislied by W. & R. Chambebb, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Bdinbubqb. 
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I’UICK ]J(^. 


THE MANCHESTER SHI? CANAL. 

Not more tliiiii one lunidi'ed and Uiiity yours ago, 
the roads of England were pronounced the worst 
in Europe, anil not a single mile of canal—as 
canals are now understood—had been made. 
The womlerful growth of commerce and the 
industrial arts from about that time received its 
I first and greatest impulse from the construction 
I of the Bridgewater Canal, between Manchester 
I and Liverpool; anil Manchester may fairly claim 
I the proud distinction of being the pioneer in 
I opening up this country to commerce and nianu- 
! factures by means of improved internal communi¬ 
cations. 

From the day on which the Bridgewater Canal 
was opened, the cost of carriage of goods was 
reduced by three-fourths, and immediately, as 
if by magic, the change began. The trade of 
Manchester and the surrounding district grew by 
leaps and bounds, until, instead of receiving the 
bulk of our .supplies from the (Continent, as for¬ 
merly, the habitable world bos been ran.sacked 
to find new' markets for our productions ; and 
within the following fifty years three thousand 
miles of canal were made at a cost of fifty million 
pounds sterling. 

Fifty years after the opening of the Bridgewater 
Canal, Manchester entere.d on a second enterprise 
M a similar kind and for a similar purpose ; and 
the first really successful railway was made : the 
pioneer of a system of iron roails surpa.ssing all 
that the world has ever seen. Strangely enough, 
one of the principal objections to luilways wa.s, 
that the canals, made after .so much trouble and 
expense, would be ruined ; and it was gravely 
proposed by an eminent .engineer to fill up the 
canals and convert tliein into railways ; but the 
canals have more than proved that they can 
I compete successfully with raiUvays ; and for raw 
■ material and the heavier cliws of gotxls arc a far 
less costly means of conveyance than any other 
in existence. 

I TTie enormous expansion of commerce within 
this century has been in no small measure due 


to canals. Without the means of distribution, 
commiTce cannot exist, for facilities create tr.ade. 
I'ntil very recently, this country, from her manu¬ 
facturing skill, find as the inventor and aiakcr of 
the finest machinery in existence, has contsolled 
the carrying-trade of the world, and competition 
outside, of these islands was scarcely thought of. 
But we have found, somewhat to our siirpi'iso, 
that our eoni))etitars have been working dili¬ 
gently ; that they have got and now make our 
best macbine.s, and that their operatives work 
more houi's in the day for much less remunera¬ 
tion. By more active canvassing for orders, by 
studying the rci|uirements of cu.stomera, and by 
paying less for the caiTiage of goods, the foreigner, 
we find, is competing with us on moie than favour¬ 
able conditi. 0 1 . The English manufacturers and 
merchants have bad to learn that not only abroail, 
but also in the home market, they were being 
undersold, and they bSgan to imiuire into the 
reason. In addition to the causes enumerated, it 
was fo\ind that tl^ internal carrying-trade of the 
country was entirely snouopolised by the railways, 
including carriage by canal ; and a comprehensive 
Report, published by the Associated (’hambers of 
Commerce in 188.5, showcil that the rates for 
carriage of goods in this country were on an 
average fully twice as much as thosa jiaid by our 
continental rivals. ♦ 

But in addition to thi.s keen conipctition, 
Manchester and the surrounding districts are 
sulfcring from obstiuctions which they have long 
complained of and sought to mitigate, but 
hitherto in vain, and which were thus character¬ 
ised recently in the Knifii: ‘Five millions and 
a half of people are at the mercy of it combination, 
holding a pa-ss between tliem and the rest of the 
human race, and making the same use of their 
coign of vantage as the medieval baront did in 
the embattled toll-gn*e» thrown across the world’s 
highways. City, port, dock, and railway vie in' 
extortion, and levy Unties to the e;^nt of human 
forbearance. Many millions of tms of, material 
and manufactures pass annlnlfy to oH^.fro 
betw'cen the port and the- industririus rjgion at 
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the back j and on every ton, Liverpool Iiob its laying continuous railway tracks. There are no 

profit.’ This is a heavy indictment of Liverpool; great engineering 'problems to be solved, not even 
/ but the fact is, in the post, and under the proa-1 siich—comparing a large enterprise with a much 
jj peroua times long enjoyed by that port, respouei-1 smaller one—as Brindley had to overcome with 
hilitiea were accepted, reasonable enough at the I hjs limited means and experience, in the making j 
time, but found to be now, under more stringent / of the Bridgewater Canal last century. It is 
conditions, to*say the least, burdensome. | undoubtedly a gigantic undertaking, even in these 

Liverpool is,not a niannfacturing city; slie is j days of great schemes; yet what particularly j 
the tesiilt of the great industrial centre behind ; astonishes the visitor is the absence of the large 
but, unfortunately, owing to the responsiLilities armies of men which are usually seen on great 
of the Mersey Dock and flai^'our Board, it is works of a similar description. On one of the 
impossible for that trust to make such conces- sections near Manchester about twelve hundred 
sions as regards their existing tariH's as will men are employed, distributed over the section, 

,satisfy. Jfiinchester, and wbi(.'h that city is con- about four miles in .length, with three largo 
vincod will be secured by Ihe Ship Canal. The docks in progress. But in place of employing 
railways also, with all the intcrinciliato carriers, manual labour for the excavations, five powerful 
porters, Ac., must liavc their profit. Mr (Jeorge ‘steam navvies’ of various nationalities can be 
Findlay, Manager of the Loudon and North- seen at work from one place; besides a large 
western Railway, stated before parliament, that ‘steam-dredger,’ similar to w’hat may be seen 
out of 9s. 2d. per ton for carriage of a certain class dredging ut the entrances to harbours, mounted 
of goods to Manchester, his Company received Is. on a large truck, on rails laid along the side of 
9d„ rcaently reiluced to Is. 2il., the remainder going the cutting. This machine is said to be the 
for .charges and dues in Liverpoid. But whatever most powerful excavator in existence. It lifts 
the cause may bo, tlie contention of Manchester and empties into a truck four cubic yards of 
is, that goods are brought from the farthest ends clay every minute, and twenty trucks are filled 
of the earth to within a few miles of their destina- and removed in ten minutes. The macliine is 
tion, and then the heaviest portion of the expense continually moving forward. Steam-machinery 
and delay begins. It was clearly shown, during seems to be adapted to .all kinds of work, and 
the parliamentary impiiry into the merits of the the men are chiefly engaged in attending to it. 
Ship Canal, that wluu’e there is a difference of or jicrforming such labour as is unworthy of its 
several days in the length of a voyage, no extra attention. On all hands, steam is the universal 
charge is made, even wlieii that difference amounts servant: a perfect network of rails covers the 
to so much as ten days ; therefore it ought to ground, remimling us of a great railwaj' terminus ; 
cost no more for carriage by water to Manchester while locomotives, steam-mavvies, steam-cranes, and 
than it does now to Liverpool. Besides thi.s steam-pumps at full work, present a scone of 
saving, there are various other economies con- activity and energy seldom witnessed. On the 
templated by the lalvocates of the Ship Oanal diffi;rent sections there are fifteen thousand horse- 
scheme. As the largest vessels will las able to power at work in the various forms of steam- 
enter or leave the canal at any state of the tide, machinery, which will at least represent the work 
one of the principal causes yf delay is avoided, of one hundred thousand men; and when we 
as also the expense of ‘ breaking bulk ’ and trans- consider that the amount of material to be ex- 
shipment to railways, with the risk of damage or cavaled and removed is forty-eight million cubic 
deterioration. yards of clay and six million culiic yards of rock. 

There is no doubt that Manchester is amply the gigantic character of the undertaking will be 
justified in her contention that the canal will appreciated. 

give hei n new lease of prosperity, and tlie But such large quantities in figures convey only 
power to maintain, her high position in the an imperfect meaning of their vastness to ordinary 
industrial worhl. 'fhe construction of the canal readers ; perhaps it will be better understood ky 
is now in progiess, and is being pushed forward stating that the quantity named would make a 
with great energy ond vigour by the contractor, wall round the earth, on the equatorial line, about 
Mr Walker of Lomlon, a gentleman who has six feet high and two feet thick. Up to the 
shown a rare combiimlion of judgment and skill present time fully one million cubic yards of 
in the selection of plant f.or cairying on the work; soil have been removed per month. It is calcn- 
and by means of which it can be seen how lated that one of the ‘navvies’ removes between 
effectiutlly steam-machinery can be made to do sixty and seventy thousand cubic yards in the 
work .of this kind. *1 di work has now been same time. 

going on for over twelve mouths, and it is con- While agencies so powerful are in operation 
ftdently stated that Mr .Walker is well forwarrl excavating this enormous quantity of material, 
with tl»e proportion of work expected to be exo- w« may glance at the work to be done in detail, 
cttted within that time. Thf canal is to be thirty- The canal is not a very long one, being, as wo 
five mi)es ifislength, and is being constructed in have said, thirty-five miles. Its sectional dimen- 
Mgtjons, some'of ^'hich ore nearly ready to be con- sions will be three hundred feet wide on the 
necte^ in such a way as will facilitate the work by surface—or nearly twice the width of the'Suez 
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THE MANCH-SSTEK SHIP OAJSA*L. 


I Canal • the bottom one hundred and twenty feet themselves a large contract. They are tf) be made 
wide ■ with a depth of twenty-six feeU The of concrete, end will bo on an average fifteen feet 
startiDff.point is at Eastham, on the riiwr TV*:"*- 

suuriin^ puiuv ' II- Inrce blocks of granite wei^hin^ BQveral tom each. 

Mersey; and the sill of the entrance dock js / 'fhu milh wid thus he practically one solid mass, 
eleven feet below the level of the deepest dock several miles in length. All the walls, including 
in Liverpool, thus making the canal independent tJjose for the several locks, and the entrance dock 
of the state of the tide. The speed of vessels of the river kfersey, will be constructed in the 
passing through it is estimated at five miles per ’’“me way. Tlie stone used in Ihe building of 
■ and all the usual causes of delay being ^ “ "‘'"''ly all obtained from the exieava- 


hour j and all the usual causes of delay being 
avoided, the largest steamer may reach Man¬ 
chester while another is waiting for the tide to 
snter the docks in Liverpool. 


tions lit the entrance dock. 

There will prqbably be twelve thousand men 
employed in n rfliort time on the works, besides 
boys ; and tbi.s implies a great increase in the 


On entering the tidal dock at Kastham there excavating machines, as, notwithstanding the pro- 
is a rise of twenty-two feet from low-tide by gross made in the past, the contractor w deter-, 
moans of a lock. Twenty-two miles farther, iniiiiid to push on the work witli still greater 
the second lock, with a rise of sixteen feet, speed. Mr IValkcr, in connection with the com- 
is reached, at Latchford. Seven miles more idetion, has undtirtaken to pay one hundred pounds 

brings the third lock, which again lifts four- ‘''f requires after the stipulated 

^ i. T 1 rn ^ -I r it I 1 time; and tlie Company on the other liand will 
;een feet, at W®”'- inilcs, a fourth lock, ^ jijju gyg,.y ,]gy j,g gg^ finish 

ourtoen feet. Old Traffoi-d is the next lock, four the cumil before the time agreed on. The Ship 
niles distant, with a rise of si-xteen feet, or a total daiial is truly a work of great interest and 
leight above the Mei'scy of sixty feet. These importance. \V^ have only glnuceil at ihe 
lections or divisions will have at each terminus quantity of work to bo done, besides which 
.liroc locks, parallel to each other, ami of diiiicii- there are deviations of the lines of railways and 
lions suited to the various sizes of vessels. By course of rivers to be made—no small 

his moans unnecessary labour and waste of com- "f 'I'"’': tlicinselves. Already there 

.. . 'll u, -11 *s ‘I prospect ot new canals being constructed, 

lensation water will be avoided. .. i . 


The canal may be almost considered one long 


with improved details, connecting tliosi’ disti'icts 
■with the Ship Canal wliicli are at present outside 


lontinuous dock ; and ■with the exception of the of canal accommodation, all of wliicli will serve 
lorth bank, between Eastliaiu and Runcorn, a as feeders for the main artery leading to the 


iistonce of twelve miles, which is bounded by sea. 


he Mersey, the whole of the two banks may be 
jiade available for quayage accommodation, equtd 


It is pleasing to record that Mr Walker has 
sliowii a line spirit ill dealing with his emjiloyees. 


o a distance of fifty-eight miles, and .4 any At all the ilillereiit sections are schools, lecture 

. . .... mill imsKinii h)i Ir. S<iiMn.i innnf.iiiiTa nr»H foiiiiinr-. 


loint ot which vessels may be loaded or dis- 
iharged. The facilities that are ollered in this 


and mission halls. Social meetings and temper¬ 
ance ieclures arc held regularly. At each section 
a clean and wel: vuntilateil hospital, with matrons 


vay are sure to draw a large number of new gnfi trained nurses, is established. Fortunately 
uilnstries, for manufacturers are certain to seek so far the work ha.s made'great progress with but 
idvaiitageous situations. The Canal Company very few accidents, considering the large quantity 
lave very wisely secured at a moderate price a “f powerful machii^iry in operation ami the inex- 
arge portion ot the land along both hanks of the perinnee of tlie ineii, at the beginning of the 
anal, chiefly with a view to this demand, and 

Ills land is certain to increase in value when the A great deal of the opposition to the canal 
1 . 1 a. 1 T si • A* i. si hehie arose from .want ot a clear umlei^tanUinK 

anal 18 completcl. In this connection, greater to the bask of calculation on wliicli is founded 
acilities will be atiorcletl than any iU(;re tidal the prospect of ils being a reiiiuiierativo invest- 
iver or arm of the sea can give ; and during the meiit. It is quite evident tliat ncithci»tlic Mersey 
ast few years, many large industries which have Harbour Board nor tliu ruil^ltys, bound os tliey 
Jitherto been carried on successfully in tbe mid- arc, can make such reduction on their rates and 
and counties have been removed to the coast, to charges as will give the reliei required, or as it is 
scure advantages similar, though inferior, to ^jlkipated will be obtained from the Sliip Canal. 


hose offereil by the Ship Canal. i .. 

Th. .0 «.„py , te. ESf'.ra.r.S’bS'S 

flared at different stations, but especially at Old ^iid for carriage bet^ween the two cities. It is 
irafford—a suburb of Manchester—and at the muiiitainod that the Ship Canal, while conferring 
Pomona Docks, which are situated near the heart advantageous benefits on the populous centres 
)f Manchester. There arc three very large docks which it will accommodiite, will do so without 
'.t Old Trafford, the largest of which is seventeen injury to exi.sting interests. Throughout the 
undred feet long, by two hundred and fifty wide parliamentary Aintest, it was urged by the 

rhe remaining two are smaller, and with the ex- F««‘oterB that its oporarion musl imj^ve rather 

r 'A r 'T “.S s 

rhe ne’BTOst and beat arrangements for loading interested will have in addition Jne collection 
1 . • **^^**'"'**® vessels will be provided. The and distribution of the enormods traffic brOu^it 
■ock walls are on such a scale os would be in forward by the greater facHitiee aidl cheaimess 


The promoters base their calculations on the 
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offered by the Ship Caiuil. The effect of the 
creation of a new port in the most populous 
district and in the heart of the kingdom will be 
to increase new industries and enliiTHe commerce. 


JOHN VALE’S GUAKDIAN. 

CHAl’TER VII. 

• 

HoVeveh fully Mr Robert Snelling was bent 
upon doing his duty by his orphan charge, he was 
not able to set all his bnnevi^eut machinery at 
once in motion. The Cliristmas holidays stretched 
a merciful interval between John and schooldays, 
and T^ncle Robert had too righteous a fear of 
.public opinion to begin immediately to press the 
boy with home lessons to such an extent as to 
make life an actual burden to him. The boy’.s 
state, of mind was critical and curious, and Uncle 
Robert was not quite the man to understand it. 
But as no intimate knowledge of the ai’t of watch¬ 
making, for instance, is needed to enable any 
clumsy fellow to spoil for good and all the mo.st 
delicate mechanism, so no, great' power of penetra- 
tiiKi was necessary to Snelling’s plan. It was 
part of his method to have John a good deal on 
evidence, and to draw pitying attention to his 
mooning vacant ways. 

‘Upjn my ivord,’ he would say, ‘I don’t know 
what 1 shall make o’ the lu<l at all. I’m sore 
afraid he’ll never be good for much. It would 
ha’ been a grief to lii.s father to have seen him i’ 
this state ; and it’s my belief he gets worse every 
day.’ 

lie had found, dull as he was, that an osten¬ 
tatious pity hail more effect upon the boy than 
the most open bullying, and this discovery pleased 
him greatly. Nature ])layed into his hands. 
Knowing—in spite of the hourly renewed veil of 
respectability which he hung between his motive 
and himself—what a thorough-going villainy ho 
was bent upon, he w.is naturally very eareful of 
public opimou, ami it was so much safer to pity 
than to bully, that in a littlf- while he gave him¬ 
self wholly over to that cwrse. 

‘Dear, dear!’ he tvoiild say, when once he had 
blundered on the use of this unexpected weapon. 
‘It’s a dreadful pity you got tluit knock on the 
head, John ; I’m afraid it’s made next door to a 
fool of you for life.—-D’ye feel it anywhoer! 
Wlint is if? What’s it like?’ 

This sort of tlrf^’ was doubly effective before 
strangers, because it threw John into a dreadful 
state of helpless vacancy, and at the .*ame time 
helped to establish Uncle Robert’s reputation for 
gentleness of heart, and showed how sad he was 
over the boy’s misfortune. But Mr Snelling 
expected schoolmaster Macfai'Iane to be of great 
assistance ti.) him, and looked forward anxiously 
to the re-opening of J^ie school. A day or two 
before the time appbinted for that event, his 
business led him by Macfarlane’s residence, and 
he made a call upon him. ‘ I’ve called,’ he said, 
when he had taken his,s4at in the schoolmaster’s 
little parlour, ‘ to have a word or two about this 
poor young nephew of /nine, Mr Macfarlane. 
I’m airaiiN^ of late he has been a bit back’ard 
in his’studieii,’ 

• f That is certainly the case, Mr Snelling,’ said 
Macfarlanftj ‘but I must ask you to*take into 


consideration the, fact that the late Mr Vale 
particularly desir^ that the boy should not be 
pressed forward too rapidly.’ 

‘I’lease, understand,’ Snelling answered with a 
wooden condescension, ‘that I am not ablaming 
i'ou, sir. I am fully aweer of Mr Vale’s desire. 
But the youth is now in my hands, and I am 
desirous to see him pushed forrad a little faster. 
1 am now hD guanlian, and 1 feel the respon¬ 
sibility hung upon me pretty lieavy.’ 

‘That is quite miturul, Mr Snelling,’ returned 
the schoolmaster. 

‘ I don’t want to be told, sir, wlietber it is 
natural or no,’ said Snelling. ‘ Maybe everybody 
would feel the responsibility as heavy ns I do ; 
maybe tliey - would not That, sir, is neither 
liei-e nor tliecr. The point with me is, as I do 
feel the responsibility, and ns I desire to discharge 
it.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ replied Macfarlane. 

Mr Snelling looked as if he would have liked 
to contradict him, but on reflection seemed to 
think better of it ‘Having bad the b’y,’ he 
proceeded heavily—‘ having had the b’y under my 
care scnce a considerable while before bis fatlieA 
death, I have been able to come to a bit of a 
judgment upon bis character.’ 

‘ I’recisely,’ .s.aid the schoolmaster. 

Again Mr Snelling looked as if he would like 
to ilefy the sclK)olma.ster, and again, not seeing his 
way to it, he suppressed himself. ‘Ills father’s 
opinion was,’ he contiiiueil, his sidemu drawl and 
decisive snap growing more solemn and more 
decisiie, ‘ns the condition of the b’y’s mind was 
such as would not hear with pressure.’ 

‘Just .so,’ said Macfarlane, and this time Snelling 
saw hi.s chance and stopped him. 

‘No, sir; it i.s not ju.st .so. It is not just so, 
nor anything like just so, if my opinion is to be 
took at any value.’ 

‘ If you should counsel the pursuit of another 
method, Mr Snelling’- 

‘ If 1 should counsel the pursuit of another 
method,’ Snelling broke in, ‘you can hear wbiit 
I’ve got to say in case you should care to listen 
to it. If not, 1 daresay I shall be able to find a 
place where the lad can learn as much maybe os 
you could teach him.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon. Sir Snelling,’ said tlio 
schoolmaster submissively ; ‘ I simply intended to 
signify my general agreement with the principles 
you were laying down.’ 

‘You can signify your general agreement, sir,’ 
Mr Snelling answered with his own dull dignfty, 

‘ when yon know what them principles amount 
to.’ 

Macfarlane could not affoi-d to qnnrrel with his 
visitor, and was, indeed, as a general thing, too 
discreet to quarrel with people who were stronger 
than he was, or who could in any way be either 
of damage or service to him. He kept silence, 
therefore, and listened, smilingly attentive, whilst 
Snelling expounded hi.s views. 

‘As a teacher of youth,’ that ponderous per¬ 
sonage continueil, ‘yon are likely to be acquynted 
with the fable of the hare and the tortoise. My 
nevew has become a bit of a tortoise, in conse¬ 
quence of the smack on the side of the head he 
got in the meadows on Scott’s Hills in the course 
of last summer. But that’s no reason lyhy, if 
he’s pushed judicious—1 say judicious, mind you 
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—he should not at the end of the year be on level 
terms with them that has greatej- advantages. If 
five hour at four mile an hour will enoble a b’y 
to do twenty mile, seven hour at three mile a» 
hour will enable that same b’y to do one-and- 
twenty mile.’ 

The schoolmaster made a motion of nasent, and 
Snelling paused. 

‘I beg your pardon ; I thought you was going 
to make a observation.’ 

‘ I simply intended to signify my entire agree¬ 
ment, Mr Snelling.’ 

‘The b’y,’ pursued Mr Snelling, ‘has took 
shelter, as a b’y is apt to do, under his father's 
weakness. The b’y—a.s most b’ys are—is inclined 
to take it easy, it he gets the chance. In short, 
sir, he has grown lazy with indulgence. That 
is wliat’s mainly the matter with liini ; he has 
grown lazy ■with indulgence. Now, what 1 wish, 
sir, is that that theer perclivity should be con¬ 
quered in him. The last words his father said 
to me before the coroner’s inquest was held upon 
his body was these ; “ Kobert,” he said, “ I look 
to you to do your duty by the b’y. I know,” 
he said, “ that it is and will be a arduous task ; 
but,” he says, “ I look to you to do it. I shall 
expect you,” says he, “to be. a second father 
to him, and I repo.se full confidence in you.” 
—Now, sir,’ continued Mr Snelling, with a bully¬ 
ing air, ‘I intend to be worthy of them words, 
and to do my duty in the spirit as it was con¬ 
fided to me. I de.sire John to be pushed forrad, 
and though I shan’t ask you to exercise any 
undoo severity, I shall look for results from 
this here conversation.’ 

He was so portentously slow, tli.it Afacfarlane, 
who was glib of speech and warm of tempera- 
nicnt, felt inclined to hurry him. ‘ 1 grasp your 
idea, sir,’ he said when he was quite sure that 
his vi.sitor had finished, ‘and I will do my best 
to carry out your instructions. I have had back¬ 
ward boys in my charge before to-day, Mr Snell- 
ing, and I think T may say that 1 have been 
tolerably successful with them.’ 

‘We shall see, sir,’ returned Snelling—‘we 
shall see. You will find him inclined to wander, 
and you may be took in by that, as 1 was 
took in by it, unle.ss you are forewarned. lie 
has been allowed to wander, and that’s wlieer 
the mischief has come in. His mind must be 
ken’ ujion his task ; he must be shown as he 
will not be allowed to wander.’ 

‘I will bear your instructions in mind, Mr 
Snelling,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘1 have oli- 
sertfed tliat tendency in John.’ He took a retro- 
sjiective look. ‘I have observed that tendency, 
and hut that his father’s instnictions were em¬ 
phatically towards leniency—I may say towanls 
imlulgence—I think I should have been able to 
correct it’ 

Mr Macfarlane was a survival, and not a very 
late survival either, of those days when a man 
who had failed in cilery other walk of life was 
still held good enough to be a schooliiinster. 
There was not a country town in England at 
that time which did not own one pedagogue to 
whose care the welfare of a score or two of 
boys was confiiled, without his having cither 
special training or special learning or special 
temper. A brass plate and a prospectus wore 
stock-ii^ftrade enough to start with; and if the 


man who displayed these essentials to the world 
had not the others, they were supposed perhaps 
to come with practice, or perhaps tlieir presence 
or absence was not supposed to matter niiicli. 
Macfarlane wrote a copper-plate baud, s])elled 
accurately, and was dreadfully di.slimt and 
aiixioii.s about liis aspirates, so tliat lu^ passed with 
lid easy-going (.'astIc-Barfield folk mil merely os 
a scholar but a person of higli-bieeding. 'When 
a man not only bieatlied bard «n ‘him’ anil 
‘ wliom,^ but was actually compelled by bis sense 
of responsibility to the language to wedge a 
laborious aspirate^ iiito ‘ we-lieelharrow,’ it was 
evident that be was n person of no coiiiliion 
Irainiig. The homely folks would have felt 
that V.i anybody but a Bclioolnin.ster a care so 
constant would have sometliiiig too much of a 
I'eproacli for common people wlio bad sometliiiig’ 
iiioio than tlieir As to tliiiik about; but in a 
preceptor of youth it was excellent, and gave 
him just that happy ditlereiice from other men 
whicii a white tic gave the p.arsoii. 

AVhetlier the idea were born with him, or 
inspired into him, or whether it grew merely 
as a result of lia],'it and eiislom, and was con¬ 
firmed by experience, Macfurlane's edlicalioiiftl 
fetich was the bamlioo cane. Without bodily 
suiferiiig, be really did not see bow boys were 
to learn anything. He was quite honest in 
this belief, as many wortliicr men than he | 
luul been before him ; and siiieo lie was so, it 
was well for him, if not for (he iin hiiis who 
lived beneath his rule, that ho Mt as much 

S lcasure in inliictiiig piiiiishiiiciit ns some men 
0 in s]irendiiig happiness. The eiijoymcnt of 
other people’s pain is like the habit of drain- 
(Iriiikiiig or opium-takiiig—it grows with practice, 
and mitiire (k’niaiids an increasing dose. The 
s< lioolinastcr had enjoyed twenty years of arbi¬ 
trary pov niid to make some young soul 
wretched, or some young body to smart and tingle, 
bad grown into a daily necessity with him. To 
have at the back of bis keepest relish a firm and 
rooted belief that be was doing an imperative 
iluty whilst lie enjoyed liimsell, was ileliglitfnl. 

All that Snelling^knew or cared about him 
was that lie was a strict iHsciplinarian, who, lieiiig 
led to suspect that a boy sbaiiiliicd dullness, 
would be likely to Vie hard with him. Eor 
his own part, he had said iiotliing that tlie most 
afl'ectionato and dutiful of iiiiclcs and guardians 
might not have said of a child whom he wished 
well from the bottom of bis bcj^ t; but turning 
over the tlieme in his dull tiiiiid, lie thought 
he saw a chance of protecting himself against 
possible Mispieion, and took it, not without some 
inward ti-emors. ^ 

‘You see, sir,’ he said to kfacfarlaiie, ‘theer’s 
a thing tliat lays a extry anxiety iqion my shoul¬ 
ders. This b’y is heir “ very conBiderah|[?; 
property, and I am his sole giiardiMi. I kj- t’ 
nis sole relative; and if his education shoulil 
lie neglected, and he should live to grow up 
as soft as he is now, theer’s them in Castle- 
Borfield as is quite low enough in their minds 
to say ii.s I neglected him with a eye to my 
own interest. 'I'lieerforo, I feel it needful to 
be severe with him, wid to push hjpi forrad 
harder than I should do.’ -r 

•I think I may say,’replied Macfariane, rising^ 
as his visitor rose, and escorting hitp to tne 
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door, ‘ that 1 fully appreciate yonr anxiety. The 
boy needs a firm hand.’ 

‘That is what he needs,’ said Snclling—‘a 
firm hand.* 

‘ He will find it here, Mr Suelling; he will 
find it here.—Good-morning, Mr Snclling.’ 

It hapTOned that John went to school at tl^ 
opening any* of the new yeai^’s business them 
in uniisuully good spirits, and that he joined 
in_ % romp with his schoolfellows with 'some¬ 
thing of his old ab.wdon and jollily. Macfai'lane, 
tying on his black satin stock at a bedroom 
window which overlooked the'» playground, ob¬ 
served this, and stored it. up for use. It is 
not doing the good man any injustice to admit 
that he felt eager to begin the cultivation of 
‘his iiat’h of boyhood, or to acknowledge that 
ho- resoh’ed that if the bamboo had anything to 
say to it, John should advance as rapidly as 
his comrades. The bamboo was not the end, 
blit only the means of culture, a plough which 
prepared the ground for the reception of the seed 
of learning. Tickle the boy with batnlioo, nn<l 
ho Tailghed with a harvest of verbs and moods 
and tcpses. , 

Above the awful desk of state at wbieh be sat, 
Matfarlaiie hail a board which moved upon a 
hinge. It bore on one side the word ‘Work,’ 
and on the other the word ‘ Ijeisnre,’ each higibly 
p’’inted in black letters on a wliite ground. It 
displayed one side or tlie other in obedience to 
the tug of a cord which lay within easy reach of 
the schoolmaster’s hand, and eitlier in rising or 
falling it struck a circular spring from which a 
bell was suspended. The hell rang, and dead 
silence or wild clamour of tongues succeeded. 

The boys were already mursluilled to their 
desks when the master entered, and took his 
customary i>lace amidst a deafening hubbub. 
The coni was polled, the bell rang, the board 
showed the dire legend ‘Work,’ and the labours 
of the schoolboy year began. 

‘You may have hcjrd, boys,’ said Mr Jfne- 
farlane, who, bereft of authority during the 
month of lioliday, and forced to abdicate from 
his throne, felt all the luipfiier on coming back 
again, and was gifted at fticli times with a dread¬ 
ful jocularity—‘you may have heard, boys, that 
it is a practice amongst Her Majesty’s judges, 
when they visit a town at which criminals arc 
ordinarily brought before them to be tried, and 
when, oDiilrary to the general rule, they find that 
no breach of th^ laws has been committeil, to 
assume a pair of white gloves. Now, I should 
very much like at the end of ( he present session 
to be able to assuuiu a pair of white gloves myself. 
I should be proud and )ile.ased if for once in my 
dealings with you 1 should find it unnecessary to 
inflict punishment upon one of your number.— 
Crowther! stand up, sk-! What do you mean, 
sir, by those hideous contortions ?’ 

‘Kenrick’s put a pea in my car, sir, if you 
please, and I can’t get ‘*iout, sir.’ 

‘Indeed,’said Mr Macfarlane. ‘Thus early in 
the history of the half-year—even upon its 
threshold, I find my hopes dashed to the ground. 
—-Kenrick, I will ask you to be good enough to 
report yooradf to me after<nioruing school-hours. 
These .littl^ ebullitions of holiday feeling must 
l)t,checked,* Kenrick ; they must be checked, 
Kennck, and you ,may rely upon it that tlicy 


shall he checked, and sternly. There is always 
one misdemeanant, who must be the first to suffer 
in any half-year of work upon which wc may 
ewter, and you, Kenrick, have promoted yourself 
to that bad eminence.’ 

.Being thus early assured of any fear he may 
have hud of getting out of practice, Mr Macfarlane 
descended from his desk and marched among his 
forces, and every boy who felt him hovering over 
his slioulder would have run for shelter, as 
chickens run from the shadow of a hawk, if he 
had liad any protecting wing to fly to. The 
laborious tongue which followed the up and down 
stroke was w-ithdrawn from sight—for it was a 
playful trick of Mr hfacfarlane’s to chuck the 
chilis of offenders in this respect—and the pen 
faltered woefully under that cruel eye. 'The. 
passing shadow of the mastei-’s presence scared 
the toiler at the rule of three, and shook with 
polar chills and equatorial burnings the student 
of geography. 

What a blessing it is that the memory of a boy is 
so sbovt, and the memories of men are so illusive ! 
Men reared under the cruellest training look back 
to their youthful days with kindness, and remem¬ 
ber even their tyrants with no bitterness of heart 
It is well for the world at large that this is so ; 
but it is none the better for the tyrants, but 
rullier the worse, for it is well for no man to 
escape the just punisbinent of his offencea There 
are fewer impostors in the noble scholastic realm 
than used to walk there. There are fewer ragea 
in innocent helpless hearts, and fewer and less 
bitter tears shed by childish eyes, than in those 
bad old days, but the tears are remembered some¬ 
where, and the provoked offences of the innocent 
are not forgotten. And there «re still professors 
enough of the harsh school to make it worth 
while to ask how much the better they are for 
tlie heart-liardeiiing regimen which made their 
childhood bitter. 

Mr Macfarlane was a dutiful man, and had had 
young John especially recommended to his faith- 
lul care. Poor John had forgotten what his elder 
very well renicmliercd ; they had p.arted with 
bad blood between them, and only the accident 
of bis being called away from school had saved 
John from a flogging lor that hysterical sacri¬ 
legious laugh when Jenvey had given his mad 
denial to the schoolmaster’s pet formula. 

In the course of his strollings hither and 
thither, Macfurlaiio kept his eye upon his speci¬ 
ally recommended pupil. The specially recom¬ 
mended pupil w'as apparently diligent, and was 
seated with his head m both hands and his eyes 
bent upon his hook. 

‘Vale,’ said the schoolmaster, coming up with 
him and laying a hand upon his shoulder, ‘your 
uncle is very, little pleased with the progress you 
have been making, and I have promised to devote 
particular attention to ywir studies. Little birds 
that can sing and will not sing will have to be 
made to sing. I shall have to see that yon keep 
full pace with your comrades. You have had 
ample consideration on account of your accident^ 
and yon will now begin in earnest. You under¬ 
stand me, .sir V 

‘ Yes, sir,’ John answered. 

‘ It will be well for you if you do,’ Macfarlane 
responded, ‘ for I shall visit severely any tendency 
I may observe in you to shirk your lessons.’* 
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At this the wheel began to turn in John’s head, 
hut he made shift to answer : ‘ I beg your pardon, 
sir. I ’ll try; but I’m afraiif 1 can’t learn as 
fast as the other boys. It makes my head turn, 
if yon please, sir ; it’s turning now.’ 

‘I have no doubt,’ replieil Macfarlunc, with a 
relish how much superior to that he would have 
got out of a retort to a creature of an equal size!— 
‘ I have no doubt we shall make it turn to some 
purpose before we have done with it.’ 

It began to turn to some purpose now, and 
turned so industriously that John sat in a sick 
whirl until it came to his turn to be examined, 
by which time his mind was as blank as Sahara, 
and Mr Mucfarlaue found it noces-sary to test the 
stimulative powers of the bamboo. But weeds 
of confusion and tares of helplessly rebellions pain 
were all that grew beneath it, and the end of the 
first day found the boy sullenly ^ptv. 

‘'riie lad’s head’s a waste,’ said L^ncle Kobert 
to IsJiiuh that evening. ‘ 1 'm sore afraid he ’ll 
never come to be anything but a fool as long us 
theer’s breath in his body.’ 

He thought in his heart what an able uncon¬ 
scious ally Macfarlanc was likely to be, and 
looked over his cousin John’s accounts later in 
the evening with an enjoying relish. 


THE FINDING OK ‘CRUSOE.’ 

When Captain Woodes Rogers, in 1708, arranged 
for his {irivuteering expedition to the South Sena, 
he doubtle.S3 expected to encounter many Strang*^ j 
experiences and adventures. He never im.sgined, I 
however, that one incident in his oelehiTded ■ 
voyage would he the origin of what is un- j 
doubtedly the most popular and wi<le-ri'afl piece i 
of romantic fiction. It is generally allowed that | 
Alexander Selkiik, the Scottish mariner, was the j 
original of Defoe’s immortal castaway ; hut it j 
is only a few readers—conqjaratively speaking l 
—who are aware of the real facts concerning ' 
the rescue of the lonely colonist In 1712 Cap- ' 
tiin Rogers pnhlished his Journal of a cruising 
voyage round the world, and this has now been 
reprinted, with notes and illustrations, by Mr , 
Robert C. Iicslie, under the title of Life Aboard a 
ISritish. I’riralecr in the lieign of Queen Anne 
(London : Chapman & Hall). 

It was on the 2d of August 1708 that Ciiptain 
Rogers’ exjiedition left Bristol roads, and it con¬ 
sisted of the Duke, burden about 320 tons, having 
30 gnus and 117 men; and the Ituchess, burden 
alxmt 2((0 tons, 26 guns and 108 men ; botli well 
furnished with all necessaries on boai'd for a dis¬ 
tant undertaking. 

The Cove of Cork was reached on the 7th, 
and here the ships were subjected to a thorough 
overhaul preparatory to departing on their length¬ 
ened and adventurous enterprise. Here, also, 
several seamen were shipped in place of some 
who had come from Bristol, ‘ who being ordinary 
fellows and not fit for our employment,’ were 
summarily dismissed. During the stay at Cork, 
Captain Rogers complains of his men ‘continually 
marrying,’ and mentions one instance of a match 


between a Dane and an ‘ Irish woman,’ when the 
services of an interpreter had to be called in. 
In this case the parting was a sad one, ‘ the 
fellow continued melancholy for several days after 
we were at sea ;’ while the others parted in the 
beat of spirits on either side. 

The ships’ companies imdnJcd several who had 

ready seen service in the saiiic kind of expedi¬ 
tions, notably ‘William Dumpiei^ pilot for the 
South Seas, who had been already three times 
there,*and twice round the world ;’ and some 
others of the famous Captain Dampier’s crews 
and ollicci's. 'Tlie crews numbered in all 333 
men, and at the hc.st tvere a somewhat ‘mixed 
multitude,’ ns the narrator informs us there were 
included ‘tinkers, taylors, haymukei's, pcdlers,* 
lidlers, &c., one negro, and about ten hoj's. AVitli 
this mixeil gang we hoped to he well manned, as 
soon as they had learnt the use of arms and 
got their sea-legs, which we ilonbted Jiot soon 
to teach ’em, and bring tlnnn to discipline.’ 

We (jnote tltis merely to show tlie dilticulties 
these old explorers had to contend with, and as 
an instance of (iie during shown in attenqjting 
these adveuturons and <langerou8 expeditions. 
'Tlie officers were double the niimlrer usiTally 
carried, in order to provide for casualties and 
probable mutinies. 

Du September lat, the exjiedition at last 
departed m company with some other vessels 
hound to foreign jtai ts ; hut on the tith, Cajitain 
Rogers jiarted company witli the rest of the 
fleet, and set sail fur Madeira. Here it was 
itilendeil to lay in a supply <'f wines, as ‘our 
tneu were but meanly clad, yet good liquor to 
sailors is preferable to clothing!’ ])ilhcultics 
witli the motley crews were soon apparent. A 
mutiny broke out on tlii! lltli heeause they were 
not perii:': .ed to plunder a Swedish bnnjue they 
ovcrhauleii. This was speedily suppressed, and 
the ringleaders j)uiiished. On the 18th they 
made their first prize wff Grand Canary ; this 
a'as a small Spanish ship with forty-five pusaengers 
on hoard, iucluditu' four ‘fiyars.’ One of the 
latter, we are told,xvua ‘a good honest old fellow,’ 
who waxed merry drTnking King Charles lll.’s 
health ; ‘ but the rest were of the wrong sort.’ 
Abstiiiuers were evidently not approved of in 
those days. 1’he wine and brandy on board 
were conliscateil ; and on arrival at Oiotava, 
negotiations for tlie ransom of the »bnrque and 
pi isoners were with some dilKtulty arranged, and 
the expedition continued its toursc. 

The eqtiator was crossed a few days later, and 
the usual dues paid to Nejitune by the novices. 
About sixty of the crew were ducked tiixx-e times 
ovei'board, others ]>refcrring to )uiy a fine of half- 
a-crown. Tliis ducking ‘luoved of great use to 
our fresh-watiu’ sailors,* to recover the colour of 
their "kins, which were grown very black and 
nasty.’ 

VVe have not space to follow the vaiions for¬ 
tunes of the expedition, so will hurry on to the 
more immediate subjwt of this article. 

After touching at St* Vincent.and one or two , 
other places, the coast of Brazil was reached, and 
Captain Rogers enteft upon a langtljw disquisition 
on that country and its history. ^Nothing very 
important transpired for the neVt few sleeks. 
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Ca^ Hora vas eafel; duabled, and on January 
IStb, 170!), the ships entered the South Sea. 
Several of the men were now suffering from 
scurvy, and it was determined to make witli 
all speed for the island of Juan Fernandez. 
Of its exact position, liowever, they were un¬ 
aware, none of their charts agreeing as to its 
latitude or longitude, and being a small island,i 
they were in’ great fears they might miss it. 
Their usual Ivick did not in this instance desert, 
them,, and on January ,3l8t, at seven o'(di>ck in 
the morning, they made the island, on which 
they found Alexander Selkirk. We think it best 
to give the account of Selkirk’si rescue in the 
pithy and quaint language of Captain Woodes 
Uogers himself: 

* Ji'ehriw' ii 1.—,\bout two yesterday in the after¬ 
noon we lioisteil our pinnace out; Captoin Dover 
with the boat’s crew wont in her to go ashore, 
tho’ we could not be less than four leagues off. 
As soon as the pinnace was gone, 1 went on 
board the Diichets, who admired our boat at¬ 
tempted going ashore at that distance from land. 
As soon us it was dark, we saw a light ashore ; 
our boat, was then .about a league'from I he island, 
and bore away for the ships as soon as she saw 
the Ifghts. We put out lights aboard for the boat, 
tho’ some were of opinion tho lights w(‘ saw were 
our boat’s liglits; but as night came on, it appeared 
too ’arge for that. We fued our quarter-deck gun 
and several muskets showing lights in our mizzen 
and fore-snrouds, tliat our boat might find u.s, 
whilst we plie<l in the lee of the island. About 
two in the morning our boat came on board ; we 
were glad they got well off, because it begun to 
blow. We were all convinced the light is on the 
shore, and design to make our ships ready to 
engage, believing them to be French ships at 
anchor, and we must either fight ’em or want 
water, tSic. 

Velir. 2.—AVe stood along the south end of 
tho island in order to lay in with the first 
southerly wind, which (Inptain Dampicr told us 
generally blows there all day long. The flaws 
came heavy off the shore, and we were forcetl to 
reef our tiipsails when we o{)cned the middle 
bay where we expected to 'find our enemy, but 
saw all clear, and saw no ships in that nor the 
other bays. We guc.ssed there had been ships 
there, but that they were gone on eight of us. 
We sent our yawl ashore about noon, with Captain 
Dovei, Mr Brye, and six men all armed. Our 
boat did not returny so we sent our pinnace with 
the men armed, to scfc what was the occasion of 
tho yawd’s stay ; for_ we were afraid that the 
Spaniards had a gamson there, and might have 
seized them. AVe put out a signal for our boat, 
and the JJuehm showed a French ensign. Im¬ 
mediately our pinnace ixiturned from the shore, 
and brought abundance of' crawfish, with a Man 
clothed in goatskins, who looked wilder than the 
first owners of them. He had been on the island 
four years and four mon*^ being left there by 
Capt Stnidling in the Ciiume-Ports. His name 
was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch man, w ho had 
.been Master of the Cinque-Pnrfs, a ship that came 
here last with Capt Dampier, who told me that 
this was the he»t man in hei*i so I immediately 
ureed with hfm to be a mute on board our ship. 
Twu,.he that fnade the fire last night wdien he 


saw our ships, which he judged to be English. 
During his stay here, he saw several ships pass 
by, but only two caftie in to anchor. As he went 
to view ’em, he found ’em to be Spanianls, and 
retfrod from ’em ; upon which they shot at him. 
Had they been French, he would have submitted ; 
but chose to risk his dying alone on the island 
rather than fall into the hands of the Spaniards in 
■'these parts, because he apprehended they would 
mui-der him, or make a slave of him in the mines, 
for he feared they would spare no stranger that 
might be cajiable of discovering the South Sea. 
'rile Spaniards had landed before he knew what 
they were, and they came so near him that he hod 
much ado to escape ; for they not only shot at 
him, but pursued him into the woods, where he 
climbed to the top of a tree, where they halted 
and killed several goats just by, but wont off 
again without discovering him. He told us that 
he was born at Largo, in the county of Fife, in 
Scotland, and was bred a sailor from his youth. 
The reason of his being left here was a difference 
lietwixt him and his captain; which, together 
with the ships being leaky, miulc him willing 
rather to stay here Uiun go along with him at 
first; and when he was at last willing, the captain 
would not receive him. He had been in the 
island before to wood and water, when two of tho 
ship’s company were left upon it for six months 
till the ship returned, being chased thence by two 
French South Sea shipa [From this it will be 
seen that Selkirk was not the first iuvoluntery 
inhabitant of Juan Fernandez.] 

He hud with him his clothes and bedding, with 
a firelock, some powder, bullets, and tobacco, a 
hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, some practical 
pieces, and his mathematical instruments and 
books. He diverted and provided for himself as 
well ns he could ; but for the first eight months 
hud much ado to bear up against melancholy, and 
the terror of being left alone in such a desolate 
place. He built two huts with pimento trees, 
covered them with long grass, and lined them with 
the skins of goats, which he killed with his gun 
ns he wanted, so long ns his pow'dcr lasted, which 
was but a pound ; and that being near spent, he 
got fire by nibbing two sticks of pimento wood 
together u]:ion his knee. In the lesser hut, at 
some distance from the other, he dressed his 
victuals, and in the larger he slept and employed 
himself in wading, singing psalms, and praying; 
so that he said he was a better Christian while 
in this solitude than ever he was before, or than, 
he was afraid, he should ever be again. At first 
he never ate anything till hunger constrained him,' 
partly for grief, and partly for want of bread ami 
salt: nor did he go to bed till he could watch 
no longer ; the pimento wood, which burnt very 
clear, served him both for firing and candle, and 
j-efreshed him with its pleasant smell. 

He might have had fish enough, but could not 
eat ’em for want of salt, except crawfish, which 
are there as large as lobsters, and very good 
These he sometimes boiled, and at others 
broiled, ns he did his goats’ flesh, of which he 
made, very good broth, for they are not so rank 
as ours. He kept an account of five hundred 
that he killed while there, and caught os many 
more, which he marked on the ear and let gtx 
AVhen his powder failed, he took them by speed 
of foot; lor his way of living and continued 
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exercise of walking anil running cleared liiiu of 
all gross humours, so that he ran with wonderful 
swiftness thro’ tlie woods and'up the rocks and 
hills, as we perceiveil when we employed him Jto 
catch goats wr us. We had a bulldog which we 
sent with several of our nimblest runners to hel)i 
him in catching goats ; but he distanced and tiled 
both the dog (ind the men, catched the goats, and 
brouglit ’em to us on his back. He told us that 
his agility in pursuing a goat had once like to 
have cost him his life; he pursued it with so 
much eagerness, that he catched hold of it on the 
brink of a precipice, of which he was not aware, 
the bushes having hid it from him ; so that he 
fell with the goat down the saiil precipice a great 
height, and was so stunned and bruised with the 
fall the* he narrowly oscapiid with his life; and 
when he came to his senses, found the goat dead 
under hinu He lay there about twenty-four 
hours, ami was scarce able to crawl to his hut, 
which was about a mile distant, or Lo stir abroad 
again in ten ilays. 

He came at last to relish bis meat well enough 
w'ithout salt or bread, and in the season had plenty 
of good turnips, which had been sowed there by 
Capt. Dauipier’s men, and have now overspread 
some acres of ground. He had enough of good 
cabbage from the cabbage-trees, and seasoned his 
meat with tlie fruit of the pimento trees, which 
is the same as the Jamaica pcpjxir, and smells 
delhdously. 

He soon wore out all his shoes and clothes 
by niuuiug thro’ the woods ; and at lust being 
forceil to shift without them, his feet became so 
hat'd that he run everywhere without annoyauce ; 
and it was some time before he could wear shoes 
after w^e fouml him; for not being used lo any 
so long, his feet swelled when he came first to 
wear them again. 

After ho had conquered his midanchol)-, he 
•liveried himself sometimes by cutting Ids name 
<>u the trees, and the time of his being left ami 
continuance there. He was at first much pestered 
with cats and rats, that hail bred in great numbers 
from some of each species which had got ashore 
from ships that put iu there to wood ami water. 
The rats gnan'ed his feet ami clothes while asleep, 
which obliged him to chcrislx the cats with his 
goats’ fiesh ; by winch many of them Ijccamo so 
tame that they would lie about him in imndreils, 
iind soon delivered him from the rats. He likewise 
tamed some kids, amt to divert himself would now 
and then sing and dance with them and his eats ; 
so that by the care of Providence and vigour of his 
yputh, being now about thirty years old, he came 
at last to conquer all the inconveniences of his 
solitude and to be very easy. When his clothes 
wore out, he made himself a coat and cap of goat¬ 
skins, which he stitched together with little thongs 
of the same that he cut with liis knife. He hud 
no other needle but a nail; and when his knife 
was wore to the back, he made others as well 
as he could of some iron hoops that were left 
ashore, which he beat thin and ground upon 
stones. Huvino some linen cloth by him, he 
sewed himself shirts with a nail, and stitched ’em 
with the worsted of his own stockings, which he 
pulled out on purpose. He had his last shirt on 
when we found him on the island. 

At his fiiwt coming on board us, he had so 
mucl^ forgot his language for want of use, that 


we could scarce understand him ; fur he seemed 
to speak his words by halves. We offered him a 
dram ; but he wouhl not touch it, having drank 
nothing but watei' since his being there, and ’twas 
some time before he could relish our victuals. 

Such is the simple hut interesting account of 
Jfiic di.scovcry niid rescue of Selkirk; and it was 
no doubt the reading of this which' fii-st inspired 
1 >efoc to plan his most famous literary comeplion, 
Jtoliiimiii ( ’I'Hitnc. s 

BesTdes the two sailors mentioneil previously as 
living alone on Juan Fernande/., there arc others 
mentioned by itthei' writei'S. Riiigmse, iu his 
account of the voyage of Captain Sharp, the hne- 
caneer, mentions one man who was the only sur- 
I vivor of a wreck and who lived here quite alone* 
foi’ five years. Caidaiii Dampier also tells of a 
Mosquito Indian left here by mistake, and remain¬ 
ing for three ycar.s, till rescued by Dampier iu 
1()H4. In Selkirk’s case his exile was not without 
its advantages, for the ship he left was shortly 
afterwards lost and only a few of the crew 
escapeil. 

After Selkirk got over the molaiielioly feelings 
engenilered by lifii loueliuc.ss at first, be seems to 
have become tolerably reconciled to his solitary 
condition; and as CupUiin Woodes Kogers quaintly 
observes : ‘ We may perceive by this story tlie, 
truth of the maxim, that Necessity is the mother 
of iiivcution, .since he found means to supply his 
wants iu a very initurul uiamier, so as to nmiutain 
liis life, tho’ not so coiivciiieiitly, yet as efl'ectually 
ns we arc able to do with the help of all our 
arts and society. It may likewise instruct us 
how much a plain and toniperate way of living 
conduces to the health of the body anil the vigour 
of the mind, both which we are apt to destroy 
by excess iiiul plenty, especially of strong liquor, 
and tlic vaiiety as well as tlic nature of our meat 
and drill) for this man, when he came to our 
ordinary method of diet and life, tho’ he was 
sober enough, lost much of his strength and 
agility.’ 

With which highly sensible moral disquisition 
we will take lea\a of our gallant autlior and 
privateersman and the jjcscued ‘Crusoe.’ 


TllM LOST DIAMONDS OF THE 
ORANGE RIVER. 


Takinu some dried flesh, bj^Siiits, and a bottle 
of water each, and each shouldering a rifle, Klaus 
anil 1 started away at seven o’clock. The little 
beggar, who, I suppose, iu his Bushman youth 
had wandered bahoon-likc over all this wild 
country till he knew it by heart, showed no 
sign of hesitation, but Walked rapidly down hill 
to a deep gorge at the foot, that led half a 
mile or so into a huge muss of mountain that 
formed the aorth wall of the Orange River. 
This kloof must at some time or another have 
served as a conduit foi*'mighty floods of water, for 
its bottom was everywhere strewn- with boulders 
' of titanic size and shape, tom from the cliff- 
walls above. It took us a long .Hour of the 
most laborious effort to surmount, these impedi¬ 
ments; and then, with torn hands and atming 
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legs, we went straight up a mountain whose 
roof-like aides consisted of masses of loose shale 
and shingle, over which we slipped and tloundered 
slowly and with difficulty. 1 say we j but I 
am bound to admit that the Bushman made much 
lighter of hie task than I, his ape-like form seem¬ 
ing, indeed, much more fitted for such a slippery 
break-neck pastime. 

At length we reached the crest; and then, after 
.passing through « fringe of bush and scrub, wo 
scramBled down the thither descent, a descent 
of no little danger. The slippipg shales *thut 
gave way at every step, often threatened, indeed, 
to hurl us headlong to the bofflom. At last 
this stage was ended, and wo found ourselves 
in a very valley of desolation. We were almost 
completely entombed by narrowing mountain walls, 
whose d..rk-red sides frowned upon us every¬ 
where in horrid and overpowering silence. The 
sun was up, and the heat, shut in as we weiv,, 
overpowering. Moreover, to make things more 
lively, 1 noticed that snakes were more than ordi¬ 
narily plentiful, the bloated putl-adder, the yellow 
cobra, and the dangerous little night-adder, several 
times only just getting out of our path. 

The awful silence of this aepurchral pliico was 
presesitly, as we rested for ten minutes, broken 
by a company of baboons, whicii, having espied ns 
from their krantzes above, came shoggling down 
to see what we were. They were huge brutes 
and savage, and qiuih-qiialied at us tlireateningly, 
till Klaits sent a bullet among them, when they 
retreated pell-mell. Wo soon started again, and 
pressed rapidly along a narrow gorge some fifty 
feet wide, with perfectly level precipitous walls, 
apparently worn smooth at their buses by the 
action of terrific torrents, probably an early 
development of the Orange River when first 
it made its way tlirough these grim defiles. Pre¬ 
sently the causeway narrowed still more ; ami 
then turning a sharp corner, we suddenly came 
upon a pair of leopards sauntering coolly towards 
us. 1 didn't like tlie look of things at all, for 
a leopard at the best of tiliies is an ugly c ustomer, 
even whore he knows and dreads firearms. The 
brutes sTiowed no intention of ..bolting, Imt stood 
with their hackles up, thep' tails waving omin¬ 
ously, anil their gleaming teeth bared in fierce 
defiance. There was notliing for it either we 
or they must retreat; and having eorno all this 
frightful frei for the diamonds, I felt in no mood 
to back down even to Felis pardim in liis very 
nastiest nocM. Looking to our ritle.s, we moved 
very quietly forward'nntil within thirty-five yards 
of the grim cats. Tliey were male and female, 
and two as niaguificeut specimens of tlieir kiml 
as sun ever shone upon. Tlie male had now 
crouched flat for his charge, and not an instant 
was to be hist The female stood apparently 
, irresolute. Noticing this, and not having time 
to speak, we both let drive at the charging male. 
Botli shots struck, but neither stopped him. The 
lady, hearing tlie repojL and apparently not 
liking the look of affairs, »!&ntinently fled. With 
a horrid throaty grant, the male leopard flew 
across the- sand, coming s^itight at me, and then 
’ launched himself into air.* I fired too hurriedly 
ray second barrel, and, for a \jonder, clean missed, 
for in thoseVIays I seldom failocl in stopping 
dangerous ganje } but these beggars are like 
lightnltig once'they are charging. In a moment, 


us the yellow form was flying through space 
straight at my head, 1 sprang to one aide, and 
Kloas firing again,'sent the Jeopard struggling 
to ^rth, battling frantically for life amid sand 
and shingle with a broken back. Lucky was 
the shot, and bravely fired, or I had probably 
been as good us tlead. Klaas soon whipped 
J;he skin olf the dead leopard and hid it under 
some stones; and we then precceded, the whole 
affair having occupied but twenty minutes. 

Another mile of tliis canal-like kloof brought 
us to a broad opening where the wall of mountain 
on our left stood up straiglit before the hot sun¬ 
light, a dark reddish-brown mass of rock, I 
suppose some five linndred feet in height, and 
then sloped away more smoothly to its summit, 
that overlooked the river, as 1 sliould judge, 
about a mile distant. As wo came out into the 
sunshine, Khuis, pointing to the cliff, ejaculated 
in quite an excited way : ‘The Pearl! the Pearl! 
Look sir, look.’ Looking upwards at the mass 
of rock, my eye was suddenly nircsted by a gleam¬ 
ing mass that protruded from the dead wall of 
mountain. Half dazzled, 1 shaded my eyes with 
my liand and looked again. It was a most strange 
and beautiful thing that I beheld, a freak of 
nature the most cnriims that 1 hud ever set eyes 
on. The glittering mass was a huge egg-sliaped 
ball of quartz of a semi-tnuiaparcnt milky hue, 
ilnshing and gleaming in the radiant sunshine 
with the glorious prisiiiatie colours that flash from 
the unlucky opal. But yet more, strange, above 
‘ cle Pnurl,’ as Klaas quaintly called it, .and over¬ 
hanging it, was a kind of canopy of stidactite 
of the same brilliant opalescent colours. It was 
wonderful! Klaas here began to caper and dance 
in the most fantastic fashion, and then suddenly 
ceasing, he said ; ‘Now, sicur, 1 will soon show 
yon the diamonds—tliey are there,’ pointing to 
a dark corner of the glen, ‘right through the 
rock.’ 

‘Wluit made you call tliat shining stone up 
there “do Paurl?” said I, as 1 gazed in admiration 
at the beautiful ball of crystal. 

‘Well, siciir, 1 was once with a wine Boer at 
the Paarl down in the old Colony, and a man 
told me why they called the mountain there 
“de Paarl and he told me, too, what the pretty 
gems were that I saw in the young rroitws 
best ring when she wore it; and I then knew 
what a pearl was, and that it came from a fish 
that grows in the sen. And 1 remembered then 
tlie great sliining stone tlint 1 found up here when 
I was a boy on the Oroot Rivier, and 1 thought to 
myself: “Ah,-Klaas, llud was the finest pearl ye 
ever saw, that up in the cliff near where the jiretty 
white stones lay." 1 mean the diamonds yonder, 
sieiir.’ 

At last, then, we were within grasp of the 
famous stones concerning whose reality 1 liad 
ev'en to the last had secret misgivings. It was a 
startling thought. Just beyond there, somewhere 
through the rock-walls, whose secret approach at 
present Klaas only knew, lay ‘ Sindbarl’s Valley.’ 
Could it be true'? Could I actually be within 
touch of riches unspeakable, riches in comparison 
with which the wealth of Criesus seemed but a 
beggar’s hoard 1 

1 sat down on a rock and lit a pipe, just to 
think it over and settle my rather highly strung 
nerves. The Paarl, as 1 could now see, was 
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a nnique formation of cryatal-Bpar, singularly karou and rubbing away the coating of grease and 
rounded upon its face. It and the glorious dirt that covered the right shoulder, Kluns pointed 
canopy of hanging stalactite aToove it must have to two round white scars just below the blade- 
been reft bore by some mighty convulsion tjjat bone, several inches apart. Then he gave a leap 
had anciently tom asunder these mountains, into the air, seized the old fossil by the neck, and 
leaving the ravine in which we stood. shrieked into his ears the most wonderful torrent 

As we drank from our water-bottles and ftte of Bushman language 1 have ever heard. In his 
some of the dried Hesh and biscuits we had./turn the old man started back, examined Klaas 
brought with us, I noticed Klaus’s keen little intently from head to foot, and in a thin pipe 
eves wandering inquiringly rouinl the base of jabbered at him almost as volubljt 
the precipice in our front. He seemed puzzled; Finally, Klaas enlightened me as to this csmical 
and as ive finished our repast and lit our pipes inteiludc. It seemed incredible ; but this old 
again, he said : ‘The hole in the rock that leads man, 'Ariseep by name, was his grandfather, whom 
from this kloof to the diamonds .should be over he had not set ^yes on since long years before the 
thei'e ’—pointing before liim ; ‘ but I can’t quite Boer com.maniin had broken into his tribal fastness, 
make out the, spot, the bushes have altered ami slain his father and mother ami other relatives, 
grown so since 1 was here as a boy years and and carried himself olf captive. The old map 
years ago.’ before us had somehow esca])e<l in the figlit, had 

We got up and walked straight for tlie point crept away ; ami after years of solitary hiding in 
he had indicated, ami reachefl the foot of the the mountains around, liad someliow penetraU^d 
precipice. The Bushman Imnted hitlier and to tliis grim and desolate valley, where he bad 
thither in the prickly jungle with the fierce subsisted on Bii.dmian fare—snakes, lizards, roots, 
rapidity of a tiger-cat; but, inasmu(!h ns he gum, bulbs, fruit, and an occasional snared buck 
was sometimes prevented from immediately np- or rock-rabbit: tlicso and a little rill of water 
proaebing the rock-wall, he appeai’cd unable to that gu-shed from the mountnin side |inrd by 
hit off tlie tunnel that led, as lie had formerly' supjilied him *witli existence. Here -he..had 
told me, to the valley beyond. Suddenly, after lingered for many yeai's, iilone and isoluteil. „ 
lie had again disappisired, ho gave a low whistle. ; After nearly an hour's incessant chatter, during 
n signal to approach, to which I quickly re.spoiidecl. wliicli I believe Klaas had laid before his moukey- 
Quietly pusliing my way towards liiin, I was like ancestor an cpitonii.sed liistory of hi.s life, he 
astonished to see within a small clearing a thick told the old man we wished to get tlirongh the 
and high thorn-fence, outside of whiith Kliuis mountain, and that he had lost Iho tunnel of 
stood. Inside this circular kr.aal was a low round whicli lie hud known as a hoy. ’Ariseej), who, it 
hut, formeel of boughs and branches strongly and seems, in the years he had been there had 
closely inlerluccd. Klaas was standing watching explored every nook and cranny of the valley, 
intently the interior of the hut, which seemed to knew at once what he meant, and quickly pointed 
he burred at its tiny entrance by a pile oi tliorus out to us, not one buiidred juices away, a ilense and 
lying close against it. jirickly mass of cactus and euphorbia bush. Here, 

what could it mean, this strange dwelling, in- after half an houi-’s hewing and sluslaug with our 
accessible us it sccnieil to human lile? Klaas soon hunting knives, we iiiunaged to open a pathway; 
found a weak sjiot in the kriuil fence, and jiulling and at I t ' a cave-like iqiening in the mountain, 
down si.ime thorns, we stepped iiisiile and .ap- about seven feet in diameter, lay before us. The 
proaclied tlie hut. Here, too, Klaas pulled away old man, however, gave ns warning that snakes 
the dry mimo.sa-thorns from the entrance, and abounded, and might iibt imjxissilily be cncount- 
wns at once confronted by a tiny bow and arrow, cred in the twenty minutes’ crawl which, as 
and behind that by a fierce little weazened face. Klaas had told ipe, it would bake to get through. 
Instantly, my Bushman poured forth a torrent of This opinion was nof, of a nature to fortify me 
his own language, redundant beyond exjiresaion in tlie undertaking, yet, rallier tlian leave the 
with those extraordinary clicks of which the Bush- diamonds unexjdored, 1 felt prejinred to brave tlie 
man tongue seems mainly to consist. Even ns lie tcirors of tliis uncanny pu.ssagc. 
spoke, the bow and arrow were lowered, tlie little It was now three o’clock ; the sun was marching 
head appeared through the entrance, and the tini- steadily across the brns.sy firiiinnient on his easi¬ 
est, quaintest, most ancient figure of a man 1 had ward trek, and we liad no time to loss, 
ever behold stood before us. Ancient, did 1 say'i ‘In you go, Klaa.«,’ said P’; and, nothing loth, 
54jicient is hardly a meet description of his aspect. Klaas dived into the howfls of the mountains, I 
As he stood there blinking like an owl in the at his heels. For live minutes, by dint of stoop- 
fierce sunlight, his only covering a little skin ing and an occasional liuiids-and-knccs creep upon 
karosi of the red rhe-bok fastened over his the llooriiig of tlie tunnel, sometimes on smooth 
shoulders, he looked indeed coeval with the rocks sand, sometimes over protruding rock and rough 
around him. I never saw anything like it. Poor gravel, we got along very comfortably. Then the 
little oddity, dim though his eyes were waxing, roof of the dark averVue—for it was pitch dark 
feeble though his shrivelled arm, dulled though now—suddenly lowered, ami wc had to crawl 
his formerly acute senses, he liad, with all the along. It was unpleasant, I can tell yon, boxed 
desperate pluck of his race, been prepared to do up like this beneath the lieart of the nimmtain. 
battle for his hearth and home ! Tlie very tliought seemed to make the oppression 

In his own tongue, Klaas interrogated this a million times mdle. oppressive. Even Klaas, 
antedilnvian Bushman, and then suddenly, ns ho plucky Bushiiian though he was,* didn’t seem to 
was answered by the word ’Ariseep, a light flashed relish'the adventurj^ and spoke in a subdued and 
across his countenance. Seizing his aged country- awe-stricken whisper. Sometimes shice, as I have 
man by the shoulders, he turned him round aiid thought of that most gruesome jrassage, 1 have 
carjjfully examined his back. Lifting the skin hurst into a sweat nearly as profuse, tlio«gh“ not 
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80 painful *08 I endured that day. At last, after the time, and I hare never hod _ inclination or 
what seemed to me hours and hours of this pain- opportunity to solve the mystery since, to account 
ful crawling and Egyptian gloom, we met a hreath for the presence of 'diamonds in such profusion, 
of fresher air; the tunnel widened and heightened. Whether they were swept into the valley by early 
and in another five minutes we emerged into the floodings of the Orange Tiiver through some aper- 
blessed sunlight Little Klaas looked pretty well ture that existed formerly, but had been closed by 
‘ baked,’ even in his old leather ermkers (leather voldUnic action ; or whether, as I am inclined to 
ttonsers) and flannel shirt As for myself, I was Vl‘<nk, the whole amphitheatre is a vast upheaval 
literally streaming ; every tlirea<l on me was us from subterraneous fires of a bygone period, is 
jret as if I had 4 )lunge(l into a river. We lay to this hour an unfathomed secret I rather in- 
panting for a while upon the scorching rocks, and dine to the latter theory, and believe that, like 
then sat up and looked about ns. •* the Kimberley ‘pipe,’ ns diggers call it, the 

If tile Paarl Kloof, os Klaas called it, whence we diamondiferous earth had been shot ujiwards 
had just come had been anificientfy striking, the funnel-wise from below, and that ages of floods 
mighty amphithe.vtre in whicii we lay was infin- and raiii--wa8hiiig had cleansed and left bare the 
itely more amazing. Imagine a vast arena almost gravel and stones I hail 8<;cn upon the surface, 
.eqjupletely circular in sliape, flat and smooth, and From the search we had had, I made no doubt 
composed, .us to its flooring, of intermingled sand tliat a forfniglit’s careful hunting in this valley 
and gravel reddish yellow in colour. Tliis arena would make me a millionaire, or something very 
was surrounded by stupendous walls of the same like it. At length 1 was satisfied ; and as the 
rmldv-hrown rock wo hod noticed in Paarl Kloof, eastering snn was hist stooping to his couch, with 
which here towered to a height of close on a a light heart and cla.stic step I turned with Klans 
thousand feet In the centre of the red cliffs, to depart. Tlie excitement of the ‘ find ’ Imd quite 
blazing forth in splendour, ran a broad band of banished the remembranee of that awful tuimel- 
the most glorious opalescent rock-crystil, which passage so recently encountered. 

Hushed out its rays of coloured *light as if to! ‘We’ll go back now, Klaas,’ said I, ‘sleep in 
iiieet the fiery kisses of tlie sun. 'This, flaming ■ your grandfather’s kraal, and get to the wagon 
girdle of crystal, more beautiful a tliousoml times . first thing in the morning.’ 

tlmn the most gorgeous opal, the sheen of a frcsli- At half-past five we again entered the tunnel, 
caught mackerel, or the mo.st radiant mothcr-of- It wn-s a nasty business, when one thonglit of it 

f iearl, I can only compare in splendour to the again, init it would soon be over. As before, 
lasliing rainbows foi-uicd over the foaming falls of Klaas went first, and for half the distance all 
tlie Zambesi, which I have soon more tlian once, went well. Suddenly, ns we came to a sandy 
It ran horizontally and very evenly round at least part of the tunnel, there was a scntlle in front, 
two-thirds of the cliff-belt that encircled us. It a fierce exclamation in Bushman language, and 
was a wonderful, an amazing spectacle, and I then Klaas called out in a lioarae voice : ‘ A snake 
think quite the most singular of the many strange has bitten me ’ W'liat a situation ! Cooped np 
tilings (and they are not few) I have seen in the in this frightful Imrrow, face to face with piobahly 
African interior. a deadly snake, wliich hud already bitten my com- 

Well, wc sat gazing at this crystal rainbow for panion. Almost immediately, Klons’s voice came 
many minutes, till I had somewhat feasted my back to me in a hoarse guttural whisper : ‘ I have 
enraptured gaze. Tlicn we oot up, and at once him by the neck, sienr ; it is a puff-adder, and 
began the search for diamonds. Directly I saw his teeth are sticking into my shoulder. If you 
the gravel, especially whert; it Imd been cleansed will creep up and lay hold of his tail, which is on 
in the sh.allow cliaunels by the action of iiiin your aide of me, we can settle him ; but 1 can’t 
and flood, I knew at once jsc sliould find get his teeth out without your Iiclp.’ 

‘stones :’ it resembled almosj exactly the gravel Crawling forwards, and feeling niy way with 
found in the Vaal River diggings, and was here frigtit-henumbed fingers, I touched Klaus’s leg; 
and there strongly ferrugiiious and mingled with then softly moving my left hand, I was suddenly 
red sand, and occasionally lime, I noticed quickly smitten by a horrible writhing tail. 1 seized it 
that agates, jaspei’s, and clmlcednuy were distrib- witli botli liands, and finally gripped the horrid 
Uted pretty tinckly, and tliat occasionally the reptile, which I felt to be swollen with rage, as is 
curious 6a. stone, so often found in tlie tlie brute’s liabit, in an iron grasp with both 

Vaal River with diaiftonds, and indeed often con- hands. Then I felt, in the block darkness, that 
sidered by diggers as a*sure indicator of ‘stones,’ Klaas took a fresh grip of the loathsome creature’s 
was to be met witli. In many places the pebbles neck, and, with an effort, disengaged the deadly 
were washed perfectly clean, and lay thickly fangs from his shoulder. Immediately, 1 felt 
piled in hollow water-ways. Here we speedily him draw liis knife, and, after a struggle, sever 
found a rich harvest of tlie precious gems. In the serpent’s head from its body. The liead be 
a feverish search of an hour and a half, Klaus j pushed away to the right as far out of our course 
and l picked up thirty-thre6 flue stones, ranging I as jiossiblej and then I dragged the writliing body 
in size from a small pigeon’s egg to a tliird of tlie from him, and shuddering, cast it behind me as 
siM of my little flngor-naiV^^ Tliey were all fine fai- us possible. 

diamonds, some few, it i« (A-ne, yellow or straw At that moment 1 thought that for the first 
coloured, othens of purest water, as I afterwards time in my life I must have swooned. But 
learned; and we had no difficifliy in finding them, quickly I bethought me of poor faithful Klaas, 
although we wandered over not a twentieth part sore stricken ; and 1 culled to liim in as cheerful 
of the valley. I could see at 'pnee from this off: a voice as 1 could muster : ‘ Get forward, Klaas, 
hand search that enormous riches lay spread here for your life as hard ns you can, and, please God, 
upon the surface,,of the earth; beneath, prohably we’ll pull you through.’ Never had 1 ndmiied 
wae oenaained fabulous wealth. I was puzzled at the Bushman’s fierce courage more than no|v. 
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Most men would have sunk.upon the sand and 
given up life and hope. Not so this aboriginal. 

‘ Ja, sieur ; I will loup,’ was all. he said. 

Then we scranihleil onward, occasionally halting 
as the deadly sickness overtook Klaivs. At last 
the light came, and as my poor Bushman jAtsw 
feebler and more slow, 1 found room to pass him, 
and so dragged him- behind me b> the opening. 
Here I propped him for a moment on the sand 
outshle with his b.ack to the mountain, and 
loudly called ‘ ’Ariseep! ’ while I got breatli for 
a moment. 

The sun was sinking in blood-red splendour 
behind the mountuins, and the kloof and rock- 
walls were literally aglow with the parting blush 
of day. Nature looked calm and serenely beauti¬ 
ful, and hushed in a splendour that ill accorded 
with the agitating scene there at the mouth of the 
tunnel. All this flashed .ac^ross me as I called for 
the old man. Klaus was now bneithing heavily, 
and getting dull ami stupefied. I took him in 
my arm.s and crarrieil him to ’Ari.sccp’s kraal, 
whence the old man was just emerging. At sight 
of his grandfather, Klaas ralliecl, and rapiilly tidil 
him what had happened ; and the old man at once 
plunged into his nut for something. Then Klaas’s 
eyelids drooped, and he becaiiie drowsy and .almost 
senseless. In vain I roused him, and tried to 
make him W'alk, and so stay the baleful eifects of 
the poison, now running riot in his hloo<l. He 
was too far gone. ’Ariseep now reappeareil with 
a small skin-bag, out of which he took some dirty- 
looking powder. With an old knife he sci.nial the 
skin and flesh around Klaas’s wound, ami then 
rubbeil in the powder. I hail no hratidy or 
ammonia to administer, and therefore let llie old 
Bushman pursue his lamiedy, though 1 felt some¬ 
how it woulil he uscles.s. So it proveil ; either 
the antidote, with which I believe Bushmen often 
do ettiiot wonderful eiires, w.ae stale anil iiielli- 
caciou.s, or the poison had got too strong a hold. 
My poor Kla.as never became, con.sc.ious again, 
though I fancied eagerly that he recognised me 
before he died, for his lips moved as he turned to 
me once. At last, within an hour and a half from 
the time he was bitten, he lay dead. 

So perished my faithful ami devoted henchman, 
the stoutest, truest, bravest soul that ever African 
sun shone upon. We placed him gently in a deep 
sandy hollow, and over the sand piled heavy 
stones to keep the vermin from him. Then haying 
myself within ’Ariseep’s kraal, I waited for the 
slothful dawn. As it came, I rose, called 'Aiise-ep 
•from his hufj and hade farewell to him os best 1 
could, for we neither of us understood one 
another. I noticed, by-tlie-bye, that no sign of 
grief seemed to trouble the old man. Probably 
he was too aged, ami hail seen too much of deotli 
to think much about the matter. 

The rest of my story is soon finished. I made 
my way back to camp, told my men what had 
happened, and, indeed, took some of them back 
with me to Klaas's grave, and made them exhume 
his body, to satisfy themselves of the cause of 
death ; for these men are sometimes very sus¬ 
picious. Then we covered him again securely 
against wandering beasts and birds. 

1 trekked back to the old Colony, sold off my 
things, and went home. The diamonds I had 
hrojight away realised in England twenty-two 
thousand pounds. I have never dreamt of goi|^g 
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to the fatal valley again. Nothing on earth would 
tempt me, after that ill-starred journey, heavy 
with the fate of Klaas ami the Bechuana boy 
Amazi. As for the tunnel, I would not venture 
once more into its recesses for all the diamonds in 
Africa, even if they lay piled in heaps ut the 
other end of it. Part of the twenty-two thousand 
pounds I invested for some relatives ; the balance 
that 1 kept, snfliced, with what Wlrcady poBsessed,^ 
for all possible wants of my own. Then 1 cnn'io 
bucU to my dearly loved South Ali-ica for the 
hi.it time ; and a few years later made the journey 
to the (’hohe River, from which you rescued me 
in the thirst-land.’ 

Such was the story related to ns by the tram-, 
port rider. Onr narrator wound up by tidlingMis 
that Mowbray had further imparted to him the 
exact locality of the diamond valley; hut he 
added : ‘1 have never yet been there, nor do I 
think that for the present it is likely 1 shall. 

. Some day, before 1 leave the (kqie, I man have a 
try, and trek down the Orange Uivev ; but I don’t 
feel very keen about that secret passage, after poor 
Mowbray’s experiences.’ ■ • 


A BORROWED ART. 

The grandiwt of our modern pageants, the 
Queen’s tiiuinphal procession to We.'itminsler in 
the summer of Jubilee year, i.s already regarded 
very generally ns mere matter of hi.story ; but 
those fortunate ones wlio can racall the event as 
a personal reminiscence will readily allow that 
among the minor attractions of the princely follow- 
ing, perhaps none exceeded in ititerest the group 
of native Indian princes. Calmly ami iinpres- 
■sively the; noved onwards, their gorgeous Eastern 
attire, riciiij eolonred and sparkling with jewels, 
contrasting sharply with the manly martial dress 
of Europe’s royal sons! Vet was there to the 
tlionghtful .something impressive in the very 
fidelity of thoserfialive princes to the traditions 
of their forefalhel-s* It is well that in life’s 
seething, ru.shing eiirrent there should he here and 
there still stretches of hack-water, wdicre the tides 
and the winds scarce have power ‘to make or 
break or work their will.’ Such, to the feverish 
progress of the West, is Eastern «coii8ervatism. 
'riierc, what has been, is; •ami looking ut the 
dazzliugly arrayed figure.? of June 1887, one’s 
thought easily pictured Herod Agrijijin .as for the 
last time, long, long ago, he stood forth in the 
sight of his people clothed in a silver robe ‘of 
a contexture,’ ns Jo.sephus tells us, ‘truly won¬ 
derful.’ • 

But to return to onr subject. Perhaps the 
owners of those cunningly woven, -gorgeously 
embroidered state robes would Imx'e been riiore 
than a little snrpri.sed bad they known that here, 
in the far-off western jslaml, there existed almost 
within hail a factory devoted fentirely to thJ 
manufacture of a tfiormighly Hintjp epeciality— 
gold and silver thread. Within six miles of 
Loudon Bridge it lies, a quaint,»old-world, brick 
and timber building, with high walls and'h talin 
broad j>elt of water tq Shut off the busy city 
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world, and a rushing stream to drown the din 
and turmoil of the ‘ madding crowd.’ 

Perhaps some of our readers may be interested 
to learn how silver bars can be transformed into 
gold thread. In the first place, the silver is 
brought from the Bank of England in cakes, 
woigliing aboi]t one thousand ounces. To secure 
the necessary degree of tenacity, a certain propor¬ 
tion of cop^r ia added, and the alloyed metal, in 
the fbrm of cylindrical bars, is next thoroughly 
heated. The hammering process follows ;* uwl 
the bars—originally about two feet in length and 
two inches in diameter, hut mAv half ns long 
again, and propoi-lionateiy thinner—are in the 
next place filed and rubbed until their surfaces 
are perfectly even. What wo may call the second 
part oi the process begins with the laying on of 
leaf after leal of gold in the proportion of two per 
cent. Aftcrwanls, each biir is wrapped in paper 
and well heated in a charcoal fire. A sort of vice 
stands rea<ly; and in it, bar after bar as it comes 
from the fire is fixed and thoroughly burnished. 
All truce of its silver original has now disap¬ 
peared, and the bar is I’eady for conversion into 
wirs. This is accomplisheil by ilrawiug it from 
one Jumdred to one hundred and fifty times 
through over-diminishing holes in steel pliiles; 
and finally, when the capabilities of this metal 
liave been exhausted, through apertures in dia- 
i.iouds, rubies, or sapphires. The delicate wire 
thus obtained must now be passed through the 
steel rollers of one of Herr Krupp’s little ‘ flatting- 
mills.’ This brings us to the final process—the 
spinning of the flattened wire round silk, to form 
the golden thread of coiumcre,e. Those spinning- 
machines are worked by water, although two 
steam-engines are to be found in the factory ; for 
water-power is considered to be more regular 
and even in its action. There is a sm.all home 
demand for the rounil wire for the udornment of 
epaulets, &e, ; but the hulk of the manufactured 
article finds its way in the shape of silky gidd 
thread to India and the far East generally, where 
it is converted by skilled native labour into those 
gorgeous cloths aud tissues in ,'vhich the heart of 
the Oriental delights. c 

Have we not here a striking illustration of the 
superiority of Western thought and enterprise 
over that of the soft luxurious East? By the aid 
of machinery and improved methods of working. 
We are enabled to compete with our Hindu fel¬ 
low-subjects' in one of their specialities despite 
the dilfieulties of transit, to say nothing of the 
expense of transporting goods so great a distance. 
However surprising the fact, we cease to wonder 
at it, after being assured that the Hindu with his 
manual process can only extract eight hundred 
yards of wire from a piece of silver the size of a 
llorin, which would yield our manufacturers six¬ 
teen hundred yards. 

What a wonderful property does gold possess in 
its malleability ! It i 4 ,^ei’ted that ei'ery ounce 
of the bars whose fortajes we have followed with 
no little interest, each containing only two per 
cent of gold, will run to the length of from five 
hundred to two thousand iBve hundred yards; and 
the amazing figure of five Ijliousand ytuds is on 
record. Thiis miter thread would be finer tlian 
human hair; but the extreme limit is not even 
ye* reached. 

^^ 1 ,..There is a tradition telling iu>w an attempt was 


once made to produce a wire fine enough for use 
in a transit instrument A solid gold wire was 
drawn by means of a copper cylinder to the length 
of twenty thousand feet to the ounce j hut at that 
point the shadow of a thread fell to pieces, and 
the astronomer was obliged to lesort to his usual 
.spider’s web. 

One word as to the history of this unique manu¬ 
facture. It boasts great autiijuity, for tlie ancient 
Jewish records make mention of ‘apparel of 
wrought gold,’ which was probably identical with 
the sonen or golden stuff of the Hindus. The 
East was its early and for a long time its only 
nursery. At length the art found its way to the 
Continent j and in 175.3 a London journal com¬ 
mented on the long-established superiority of the 
brocade mode witii the help of gold wire in Eraiice. 
Our neighbours across the Channel kept the secret 
so Well of preparing perforated plates, that for 
iiiany years we were unable to enter into successful 
competition with them. British pluck and enter¬ 
prise, however, succeeded finally in surmounting 
the difficulty. Plates of the regulation ‘mixt 
metal ’ were obtained, despite the penalty of capital 
punishment attached to their exportation, and the 
peculiar composition of them was studied and 
copied, until England was enabled to add to her 
long list of manufactures that of gold wire-draw¬ 
ing, which, besides its utility ami interesting pio- 
ccKs, is wortliy of note as one of the few remaining 
commercial links between the busy world of to¬ 
day and the dim ages of antiquity. 


THE MAN WHO SWALLOWED THE 
EAST WIND. 

The well-known story of (he two boys who, under 
the cognomen of ‘Eyes and No Eyes,’ went out 
for a walk, in which the one saw nolliiug worthy 
of record, while the otlier saw a great deal both 
to amuse and interest him, is a good deal older 
than Umidford and Merton, ■where most of us read 
it in the old days of long ago. No doubt, ‘it 
is,’ a-s we say, ‘as old as the hills’—though, wise 
men have not yet qiiite settled how old they are 
—and as true as such proverbs usually are. For, 
as a general rule, the eye sees only what it wishes 
to see or cares to see ; and there are ‘ none so 
blind as those who won’t see,’ and then, per¬ 
versely enough, try to comfort themselves with 
another old saying, ‘What the eye sees not, the 
heart doesn’t crave.’ 

I h.id been i-cading an odd volume of Dani^ 
proverbs about Eyes and No Eyes, as it chanced^ 
one day in October, just before setting out for 
a ramble through the woods ; and as I wandertid 
on down one of the grassy roads, I suddenly 
came upon a couple of squirrels at play—a down¬ 
right game of frisking romp. The carpet under 
my feet W'as soft and thick— 

Golden and red, punde and brown. 

Lightly tlie woodland leaves came down, 
Fluttering here and whirling tliere 
Alt in the hazy ambient air; 

so that not a footfall could be heard, and I 
could watch the two little merry sprites by simply 
getting under the boughs of a i 5 reat copper beech 
and standing still, without a chance of detection. 
And so there I stood for some minutes; and 
such a game of fun I never before saw. The 
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• THE MAN WHO SWALLOWED THE eIsT WIND. 

I two imps were like kittens gone mad ; they to breed a fever all over the plaee. No wonder 

, ran races after each other, np‘ one side of a tree there’s two more cases of measles down at the 
ami down another j they grinned, they chattered j keeper’s ; not tlie two boys that got bitten by 
they took flying leans from bough to bou^i ; the sheep-dog last week, but girls this time; 

they came down headlong on the piles of leaves a poor sickly lot! and no wonder, with such 

with a dash and a hun-y and a scramble that a mother.’ 

sent the small birds flying in all directions., ‘Such a mothersaid I. ‘Why, what’s the 
Then they would perch gravely opposite to each matter with the mother l—as clea'u, tidy, hard- 
other on the green gr.ass, as if on the watch as to working a woman us you’ll find in a day’s, 
which should be the first to begin again their march.’ • • 

happy frolic. But all at once, as 1 m.ade up ‘ Mmsense, Sijuire—non-sense! They sell gin, 
my mind that I was still unseen, a fir-enue tell now', up at Murridge’s the dmper, and if Sirs 
headlong down from a tall tree, and in a trice tiuiters isn’t one of hi.s be.st customers, my name 
they had utterly vanished. isn’t Burtle. No, no ; I know what I know. Squire, 

It was a day of dead sultry c.-ilm ; and as though 1 don't want it to go any further.’ 

I watched and listened, there fell on me an ‘You had better not let it get as far as her 

air of intense stillness and silence that seemed to husband’s cars, Elzie, or he might tumble you 
fill all the wood. Right and left of me, on every into the hor.se-pond and not help you out again, 
side, were den.se m.asses of trees—tall feathery It’s deep, Burtle, and muddy too.’ 
silver birch; broad spreading beeidies, with ‘No doubt, Squire, no doubt; but, ns 1 was 
smooth, soIeTiin, massive trunks; sturdy knotted saying wdien you interrupted me, 1 Isuow what 
yews, looking .as if they had stood there, foi' I know, though you neeiln’t let it go any further, 
centuries; sti'ong mighty oaks, with gnarled and Mrs (falters is a good customer at Murridge’s; 
twi.sted steuw tluit stre.tcheil acros.s the wi?iding and it was only yesterday I Siiw her coming 
jiathway, us if on guard ovei' tlie quiet domain, out of his shop* with a round bundle umlei'her 
Some of them I knew well ; for I bad .seen arm that looked ns much like a bottle ns it oould,' 
them in all weathers; and again and again found as I said to June Ripper, when 1 saw her going 
shelter from rain or sun under their spreading down the sircet.—Amt that reminds me. Squire, 
boughs. They .seemed like old friembs, who of the nasty drain at the corner, 'riiey’ve got 
betray no trust; even in w'inter staunch and it ojxui again, and 1 ’ve not met with a worse 
true, as it standing anil waiting in patience and stench for weeks until just now, before 1 saw 
in hope for the far-off but sure tlays of spring, y’ou, 1 came upon a pidecat or a weasel or some- 
thc time of new life and light; living amt thing of the sort, lying dead in the middle of the 
dying w’ithout suffering or .self-reproach ; and path, and enough to poison the whole wood.’ 

‘gifted with the divine gift of silence,’ which, ‘Well, Elzie,’ aaid 1, ‘they must open the 
according to a modern sage, is the most eloquent drain to clear it out; and ns for the polecat, 

of all speech, for those who can hear it, when he mn.st die somewhere ; and as he has got no 

‘ The Book of Nature getteth short of leaves.’ relations to luiry him, ho must lie there until 

But however ‘golden’ such silence may he, and the ants viek his hones elean for him.—But 
however divine the prophet of (flieyne Row', never mir. the drains or ])olccHts this glorious 

tliis one of woodland voices w-as, like all other afternoon. (,'ome here, man, and look down 

mortal dreams, brought suddenly to an end. All that narrow green path, right on past the great 
at once, not a hundred yards away, tliere came. eUimp of white clematiS, up to wliere the smi- 
pounding along over the. dead leaves a little old shine is streaming thrmigli the black evergreen 
man in a long gray coat; with his hat pulled oak, and lightin|i»up the copper beech, and tlie 
down over his eyes, and a stout ash-plant in his cluster of red herriei* on the spindle-ti'ee, ns if 
hand, with which he. slashed vigorously riglit they were on fire.’ 

and left among the briers .and m5ttle.s. It was ‘Yes, yc.s,’replied tlie old man ; ‘I sec it.—And 
old Elzie Bartle, a strange odd cre.ature, wlio talking of lire, it was just at tliis vui'y corner tliut 
lived in a lonely cottage at Ibe end of tlie village, 1 ciiiiglit two of Harris’s boys, yesterday, making 
and spent most of his time in minding other a fire of bits of furze and a broken hurdle, enough 
people’s business. Business of liis own lie scenied to set the whole copse in a blaze. •J'licro ; you 
to have none ; and the neighbours knew no more cun sec the iishe.s of it now ; ai» i.here’s a page out 
as to who or W'hat he was than they did when of a spelling-hook, too, us 1 live—torn out of ono 
he came among them, ii stranger, twenty yeara of the school hooks, I ’ll w'liger—the iiii.schievoa8 
ago. Uc had money enough to pay his way young wretche.s!—lint it’s all the sumo wherever 
and keep out of debt; w'as without encumbrances you go ; nothing but waste and extravagance. All 
of any kindf and seemed to have neither relatives the labourers cr}'ing out about low wages and 
nor friends that evef cared to write to or visit starvation times ; and if you believe me, when I 
him. Jacob the postman allirms to this day that went in to Hobbs’s eoftage lust Thursday at five 
no letter ever came to him by post hut a circular o'clock, just to tell him that one of bis boys had 
from the surveyor of tuxe.s at the county town, been caught with his pockets full in Jackson’s 
The moment I set eyes on him in the wood, orchard, there they were, the whole seven of 'em, 

1 went hack to my hook of Danish proverbs, eating hot buttered toast!—“You seem to be 
and to one particular line therein which said, enjoying yourselves,"‘siyd I, “and butter at one- 
‘Some there are who see ill, and wouldn’t mind and-thr"e !”—And if you believe nic, Bmiire, they ' 
seeing worse ;’ and there before me was the very all hurst out lauglimg at this; ani “.Right you 
man whom the words fitted to a T. are, Bartle,” says old Hobbs, with his mouth full 

‘Well, Squire,’ said the old man, as he came of toast—“right you are ; and why shouldn’t wef 
upi ‘^here’s a day for October! A regular, swel- —Will ’ce have a piece!”—“No,” said I; “^c*n’t 
tering, mouldy sort of day, I call it; enough uft'ord to eat melted buttsi' in thes^ times; and 
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if your boy iau’t laid up to-iuorrow, after gorging ineteoil of n nuisance to himself and all his neigh- 
himself with sour apples, let me know.”—“ Well. Ixmrs.—Ootsl-niglft, Samson.—How’s the wind?’ 
Burtle, we ’ll bo sure to let you know; and 


West, sir—west to everyboily in the place 


we’ll tell old Bolus to send in his bill to you.” but old Biirlle.—But he keeps his own weather- 
—There, Squire ; that’s the way tliey waste their cock, he do, and it’s iiotbiu’ but “East-by-north- 


aud if that boy doesn’t get a month on east,” and dirty Weather. ^ i v - 

I the treadmiU before long, my name isn’t Bartle,. was ever born.’ 

I that’s all.’ * As I wended my way home through the wood 

I By this time we had got to the edge of the and watched the soft mellow sunshine glinting 
wood and Were turning ilown into the lane ; down among the tall trunks of ruddy beech, and 
and as I had had move than enough of flie old ! lighting up the green pathways with patches of 
grumbler, I made up my mind to get rid of him. i golden splendour, it seemed a pity indeed that 
‘ Qood-night, Bartle,’ said I—‘‘good-night.—^Eov \ such miserable failures as old VAsie shovdd exist 
I God’s sake, don’t liother yourself any more about 1 to mnr the beauty and peace of the whole scene. 


It’s a pity such people 


old H.jbbs and his l«>y8. He is a hard-working, 1 The smith’s words were true words; it does seem 
• steady fellow enough, and good to his wile too. l a mistake that ‘such people ever was born.’ 
And as for the a|>ples, the boy only got a roujde Perhaps, in his heart that miserable old bachelor 
after all—so Jack.son told me—and a good rope’s- himself inclines to the same way of thinking at 
ending into the bargain.’ times, and he, too, imagines that the world would 

And so, at last, alter a final grumble about have been better without him. If so, and he 


Hobbs’.s mother-m-law and a pair ot shoes which should feel tempted to write his own epitaph, I 
she had got at Murridge’s ami never paid for, we can save him from all further trouble on that 
shook lianils and parted ; he ai ross the meadow score, in the words of a W'ise man and a wit 
down to his own cottage, and I sauntering on of some two tlionsand years ago (Epicharmu.s, 
into the village. And here 1 Ml in with another Eiiigravtmala G'rwm): 


of our old men, of a totally dill'erent look, manner, 
and speech—.Tim Samson the blacksmith; a sturdy 
weli-railt fellow of si.xty, with a sun-burnt 
smutty face, and a pair of sharp gniy eyes that 
brimmed over with fnn. His day’s work was 
over; he had shut up his forge, and was just 
going home to tea. 

‘Sarvaut, sir,’ says Samson. ‘Hope you’re 
pretty well, sir, after a dose of Elzie? I see you 
a-coitting down the copse together, ami 1 says 
to myself: “ Scpiire ’a a-catcliin’ of it now, and 
no mistake.” Old Bartle’s bin on the rainp.age 
all the mnniing, and ready to bust about that 
theie drain up street’ 

‘Well, Samson,’ said I, ‘I’ve had a dose this 
time, and n good one too.’ 

‘Kuowed you had. Squire, the minute I saw 
your face. AVIiy, hlisrf’ ’ee, fiesh and blood can’t 
stand it It’s my belief. Squire, that there old 
chap “have a-svvallowed tlm East wind,’’ and it 
haven’t ugreeil with un. ^ He’ve n-got the best 
eye for dirt of any chup I ever set eyes on.’ 

‘Swallowed the East wind?’ said I. ‘Why so, 
Samson ?’ 

‘ Why, how else could he go on as he do ? 
From, marning to night from one week’s end to 
another, it's nothing but grumble, fidget, and 
growl. First it^s the dreadful accidents, the 
nres, and the munfei-s ; then it's the fever and 
the riots in Iroland ; the paupers, the gaols, ami 
the strikes. Everything’s going wrong, and there’s 
no good news anywhere.—Why, bless ’ee, he come 
into my forge the other marning, and what’s he 
do bat begin foraging about among my tools and 
putting 'em to ri|{hts j inakiug ’em tidy, he says, 
and upsetting tilings to that degree that every 
bit o’ fire went out the coals and put me all 
of a cold sweat—“Be off, Burtle !” I says at last 
“Get away out into the sunshine there and take 
a good drink o’ that, and fee if j'oii can’t clear all 
them cobwebs out ot your brains.” And with 
that, Bqnire, away he goes ^ut of the place like a 


At Hovonty winters’ end T died, 

A checr!es8 being, 8<>le and sad. 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wish my father never had. 


WITHIN THE VEIL. 

I CANNOT hear thy beating ln'art; 

How strangely still the pulsing vein ; 

Closefl are the vyea those starlets twain; 

I call; hut all my words are vain ; 

Comes now no answer back again, 

For cold and dead, dear love, thou art! 

Yot hast thou joy, and not the nmaH : 

Thou dost not feel my tender pain; 

Thine eyes distil no tearful rain; 

And thou with sorrow Imst no part. 

Come in the silent night to me ; 

Como when the morning sprea^ls her ray; 
Come in the evening calm and gray; 

Come from the bright land far away, 

Where lienrts are glad and moments gay; 
Come with thy footstep light and free; 

Come with thy tongue's sweet melody; 

And stay, love, by the ingle stay. 

I wait, love, for the coming day, 

The re-uniting hour w’ith thee ! 

Where Is thy brightsonie dwelling now ? 

Art thou, love, in the solar beaift ? 

Hear 1 thy voice in singing stream, 

Or Melody’s diviner theme ? 

Will eye meet eye in slumlier’s dream ? 
Behold thine eyes the winter’s snow f 
Or wend, dost tliou, where flowers grow, 

And light illumes eternal day? 

Or leavest thou its hrightaome ray, 

To follow wheresoe'er I go ? 

J. F. HtTMT. 


mad MorcK hare 1’ J* Spht. 

‘Well don^ Samson !* said I—‘well done! If ':rr:;rrr^ . 1 - ' rr 

hiB Would but take your advice, that wretched old l*rmted and Published by W. 4 E. CHAWBaM, 47 P»ier- 
ooaker wtfald be a different man iii a month, nosterltow, London, High Street, KnuiauBOH. 
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THE ALPINE ACCIDENTS OF 1888. 
Taking into nccouiit the fact tlmt tlie fall of 
snow in the Alp.s dnrin" the winter of 1887-88, 
anti especially iliirinj' the months of January 
anti February 1888, was the heaviest that can 
ho reniemberetl for many years—a circnmstunce 
which boJetl ill for mountaineerin}> in the ensuiiio 
Slimmer—the number of acciJents in the higli 
Alps tluriuj; the past season must be con.sidereil 
small. It certainly <litl not reach the appalling 
frequency of fatal Jisasters that maiketl the pre¬ 
vious year, when twenty persona met their (leath.s, 
either through their own foolhardiness or by 
misadventure. 

The death-roll of the past season includes ten 
persons. Strangely enough, the first fiital acci¬ 
dent took place in the Salzbui-g Alps, where excur¬ 
sions are looked upon as not at all perilon.?, 
but which nevertheless contain hidden dangers, as 
the accident in August 1887 proved. On that 
occasion a young .student, a practised mountaineer, 
lost his life in a snowstorm. Again, the accident 
by which Herr Josef Zulehner, a merchant of 
Salzburg, was killed occurred as early us May 
1, 1888. That gentleman and his eldest son 
left Salzburg on that day by the local railway 
for Drachenfels. Thence the two, both experi¬ 
enced climbers, started for the Bachkaser, con¬ 
sidered perfectly free from <langcr. This time, 
however, the upix*r portion of the path was found 
impassable, owing to its being blocked by trunks 
of trees and rocks, brought down by avalanches. 
Herr Zulehner now went in search of another 
path, to the so-called ‘Jjigerhuue,’ but lost his 
way, and finally i-cached, after much heavy work, 
a mountain top. When descending thence to¬ 
wards the Russboden, father and son arrived 
at a series of precipitous rocks. Herr Zulehner, 
junior, descended a small rock only about seven 
feet high, and rested his alpenstock against it, 
to facilitate the descent of his father. The latter 
put his foot on it, using it as a kind of step, 
slipped, lost his hold, and fell, dragging his son 
with *him in his fall Both rolled down a 


steep slope for some distance. The son, who 
hud hurt both his arms, rosi;, and noticed with 
horror that his fulher was bleeding from an ugly 
wound in his heifd, and unconscious. lie 'dres-sed 
the wound as best he could, to stop the bleeding, 
and ran for a.ssistauce us fast os his own injuries 
permitted him ; but when help arrived, Herr 
Zulehner had been dead some time. 

While this fatality was entirely of the nature of 
an acci<lent, the same cannot be said of the next 
fabd mishap, on July •2~>, which oocuri'ed also 
in the Salzburg Al|)s or Salzkammergut (on 
the Dach.stein, near (Imunden), and by which 
two lives were sacrificed. A party of three 
tourists from Judenburg hail successfully ascended 
the mountidn without guides ; but in descending 
a perpend:' ,ar ice-wall thirty-three feet high, 
the foremo.st. Dr Zeitlinger, lost his footing, and 
dragged one of his companions, Herr IT. Thann- 
heisei', with him. Dr Zeitlinger was killed on 
the spot; and Herr Thannheiser expired while 
being removed toiK place of shelter. The third 
of the party, Herr L. %'hannheiser, escaped with 
his life. The ascent and descent of the Dachstein 
are described as free from danger, but under 
no circumstances should they be undertaken with¬ 
out local guiiles. Dr Zeitlinger was an exjieri- 
cnced mountaineer, although not a tnember of 
the Austrian Alpine Club. ^ 

The Dent du Midi (ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty feet) is a most formidable mountain 
when covered with snow, as it w.as in the past 
season, but otherwise not especially difficult. A 
splendid view is obtained from it of Mont Blauc 
and the Alps of Valais, Dauphinc, and Piedmont. 
This mountain exacted lost year two victims, one 
of which was an Englishman. On August 11, two 
tourists, Me-ssrs Ball, fell over a precipice while 
descending from the JJent du Midi j one being 
killed, and the survivor, Mr Fronk Ball, seriously 
injured. Two different accounts have been received 
of the cause of the (fccident. According to one 
report, having safely reachetl th^ summit, in 
returning, instead of descending to Chumpiny, 

whence the ascent was made, the travellers decided 
• . - 
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to come down the mountain on the Verimyaz 
side, into the Salvan Poe!), one of the three 
principal paases from the Illione Valley to Cha- 
mounix. The guide refused to accompany them, 
for what reasons has not been learned ; but what¬ 
ever those reasons were, the tourists ought to have 
given in to his better judgment. Tliey elected to 
go alone, and Hie result was a disaster. Another 
account states that there was nothing rash in 
the tourse which Messrs Ball took, and that 
the accident, resulting from recent snow* con¬ 
cealing ice-covered rocks, was one which could 
have occurred even to mi experienced guide. 
Moreover, both tourists had bail experience in 
Alpine climbing, and Mr Frank Ball is a mem- 
•ber 01 'the Alpine Club, and has been familiar 
with mountain-work under its various aspects. 
This only goes to prove that even experienced 
men ought to subordinate their jmlgment to the 
discretion of professional guides. 

This accident was raiiidly followed by one 
on August 13, when a young Cerman, Herr 
Pietri, only eighteen years of age, fell over a 
piecipice and was killed. In this case, unpardon¬ 
able iiregligencc was the cause.* The party, of 
which the unfortunate victim was one, consisted 
of live persons from Montreux. They were quite 
unprepared for the expedition, having no guide, 
no ice-axes, and no ropes. They made a suc¬ 
cessful ascent, however; but in returning, the 
foremost of the party slipped down the smooth 
frozen surface of a steep snow-field ov’er a preci¬ 
pice. If the party had been roped, the acci¬ 
dent would in all probability not have hap¬ 
pened. 

On August 10, a young student of Miinchen, 
Herr Georg Winkler, attempted to ascend the 
Weisshorn, canton of Valais, without a guide, 
and in the face of strong remousti'ances, and 
since that time nothing has been lieunl of him. 
His body will probably nciver be discovered, for 
it has "been ascertained that the young man, 
only eighteen yeare of age, in ascending was 
overtaken by an avalanche, thrown down, and 
buried. The way he had tal^en could be traced 
to nearly the top of tin? We'isshorn, where the 
avalanche crossed his path. About the same 
time, a fatal accident h.appened on the Cliu- 
mossaire, above Aigle, on the road to the Ormonls, 
the victim being the only son of parents residing 
in »he neighbourhood, who was out on the 
monutains'searching fur cdcfiucm'. 

On August 20, a sad accident, resulting in 
the death of MichnEl Inuerkotler, one of the best 
guides known in the district, occurred on the 
glacier of Monte Cristallo, Southern Tyrol. He 
had ascended the mountain from the Schluder- 
bsch with two German tourists in safety, and 
the descent was successfully made as far os the 
Cristallo glacier, when, ih crossing a bridge of ice 
spanning a wide crevasse, it gave way, and the 
tiiree, roped togetL'!ilf, fell If it had not been 
for the bravery of the guide Mansueto Bar- 
boria, and two or his fellow-guides wlio had token 
another party up the mounuiiu, and who witnessed 
the accident, probably" all three would have 
perished. But, owing to the rapidity with which 
he rendered succour, the two tourists were saved. 
Poor Innerkofler, however, was past help, and 
be fsuccumbed to the dreadful injuries he had 
received in-'his fall down the crevasse.' The faulty 


and unbusiness-like way in which roping together 
is done by the Tyrolese guides, however brave 
the latter may be, is considered the cause of 
tb^ death of one of the best of them. 

The disappearance of Mr Rudd, an Englishman, 
who was a resident at Obermais, near Mcran, 
Tyrol, is also probably due to an accident Mr 
Rudd, on September 13, started alone on an 
expedition to Ala. The last trace of him was 
found at Bedole, where he stayed for the night 
and in departing stated that he would go over 
the Presena Pass and the Mandron Glacier to 
Ponte di Legno. As the passes over the glacier 
are very dangerous, and Mr Rudd went without 
a guide, it is supposed that he met his death 
there. Six guides were despatched by tlie family 
to search for the missing gentleman; but no 
traces were found of him. 

On October 5, tlie body of a tourist in an 
advanced state of decomposition was found at the 
foot of the (,'ima della Pala. The description of the 
boily agrees with that of a traveller who entered 
ids name in a hostelry at Laiidro as Reinhold, of 
Vienna. Herr Keiuhold stayed for about a fort¬ 
night at Landro, and always undertook his ex¬ 
cursions in the Auipezzu and Sexteu dolomites, 
even tlie most dilficnlt, witliout a guide. He 
stayed away for days in Ids excursions, and thus 
his long absence on what proved to be his last 
expedition, to the Oima delta Pala, was taken no 
notice of. It appears that the tourist slipped in 
descending from the mountain, sustaining injuries 
which rendered him unconscious, and that ho was 
frozen to death in tiiat state. This was the last 
fatid accident of the season. 

It w'ill be observed that most of the accidents 
were due to the fact that the tourists, from 
unexplained motives, undertook perilous expedi¬ 
tions without guides or witliout being properly 
eijuipped. Nearly all of them, however, na<f had 
experience in mountaineering, and this is rather 
a good feature, seeing that there are persons who 
undertake ascents for which they are not qualided 
by previous work, and in otlieis ai-e prompted to 
make them by motives of vanity. What will be 
tbougbt, for instance, of the gentleman who dragged 
a young girl, aged thirteen, up to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, iherely for tlie sake of making a 
displayl If report is true, the young lady was so 
fatigued on returning that she had to lie carried 
down part of the way. This is an abuse of a 
healthy exercise, which ought to bo depiecatcd 
by all persons whose sense of propriety is not 
blurred by a love of (Sclat. The ascent of Mont 
Blanc, undertaken in October by M. Janssen, 
the President of the French Academy of Sciences, 
w'as quite another matter. And he only went os 
fur as the Grands Mulcts, and jn the interest of 
science, to make some scientific observations in 
that elevated altitude. He stayed at the hut of 
the Grands Mulcts three days and four nights, 
the thermometer registering twelve degrees of 
frost He was accompanied by a large party of 
guides, as well os by bis daughter, who probably 
attended fi'om a sense of lilial piety towards an 
aged father. The descent was made in a kind 
of aledp of M. Janssen’s own invention, con¬ 
structed of sheepskins, and which, we trust, the 
lady shared with her esteemed parent 
The total number of fatal Alpine accidents 
proper amounted in 1888 to ten, against Ifwenty 
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in 1887, as iih'eaily lueutioned. The number 
of deaths in the latter ye.ar was swelled by 
the terrible Jnimfrau disaster, in which six 
mountaineers in full maiihoud lost their lives 
owing to inisadveiitiu'e. It is sad to think 
that the death-record for last year should have 
been increased by a fatality in that other 
and grander alpine field, the Cauciisus, li> 
which fo\ir proved mountaineers have fallen 
victims. Although, strictly speaking, outside 
the range of the country with which we have 
been dealing, it is deserving of a brief refer¬ 
ence here. From tlie otlicial account which has 
been published of the Caucasus disaster, we learn 
tlmt Mr Donkin and Mr Fox, accompanied by the 
two Swiss guides Streich and Fischei', arrived at 
the beginning of August at the village of Crusby, 
at the foot of Elburz, whence they proceeded to 
Ilezingui. The party set out on August 1.') for 
the glaciers of Uezingui, in order to reach the 
Kochkan Tau. The interpreter and a native 
guide were sent to lialcaria, where they were to 
await the return of the party, with orders to send 
horses and provisions to the refuge established at 
the foot of Mount Dykhtau, about twenty miles 
from Balcaria, and not far from the Schari Pass, 
which loads into the province of Koutais. Tliese 
orders were carried out; but the party nut return¬ 
ing, the authorities were informed of the pro¬ 
longed absence of the travellers, and search-parties 
were then sent out Traces of the travellers were 
found as far as the summit of Kachkivn Tau, 
seventeen thousand and ninety-six feet Atdilfer- 
ent points, near large crevasses, pieces of boots 
and axe marks were discovered, the travellers 
having, in the opinion of the natives, chosen 
the most perilous paths, it is supposed that tiie 
travellers either were buried in an avalanche or 
fell into tt crevasse. Owing to the advanced 
season, no further investigations could be made. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAlTEtt Vin. 

In the course of a month or two, John being by 
this time regarded ns hopelessly intractable, Uncle 
Robert began to see that Fortune looked npoa 
him with a smiling face. Nobody accused him, 
nobody blamed him, nobody suspected him of 
desiring to do anything btit his duty by the 
pitiable and worthless creature left to his control. 
It was generally known that the boy was ‘soft,’ 
that is to say that he was almost but not quite 
an idiot The bullying, mocking, jiitying rf-gime 
had brought him to that pass in so short n space 
of time. 

To tell the troth, this rapid realisation of his 
horns removed all sense of criminality from Uncle 
Robert’s mind. There had never been any very 
oppressive sense of his own wickedness there— 
as, indeed, how should there be, when John’s 
position and his own had been so evidently in 
need of rectification ? He felt such a claim upon 
the property on the grounds of justice ami 
common-sense, that any measure which trans¬ 
ferred it to his own hands looked right and 
rea^nable—almost And the thing being so 
easily done, looked ns if it must Jiave happened 
in ajyc case. He sturdily refused to believe that | 


he had hastened the catastrophe ; and that anuu- 
ing inward effrontery which everybody has, mow 
or less, enabled him to tell himself that he had < 
never meant to hasten it, or taken anythiug but 
common-sense means against it 

If there was anything which disturbed his 
felicity, it was the reflection that John would 
be a burden upon the estate ; but he comforted 
himself with the reflection that the charges would 
be but small. He knew a case wliere a weH-to-d<r 
fathqt' had left his estate in equal parts to his 
twin sous. One of them had grown up with a 
weak intellect; and the other boarded him at a 
farmhouse and paid a bundled a year for his main¬ 
tenance ; whilst he himself lived in a big house 
and kept his servants and cari'iages. .Nobody 
thought the worse of this gentleman, and it w.as 
certain that the unfortunate brother had os much 
as he wanted or knew how to enjoy. 

Before the body of John Vale the elder had 
lain three months in the ground, John Vale the 
I younger was the unresisting fag and butt of half 
his schoolfellows, and Mr Macfarlano’s tool of 
mental culture w.is more employed upon his 
wretched little body than upon that of apy other 
two of the little crowd subjected to his tyrannies. 
But he had one friend wdiom his feebleness "could 
I not alienate, and who stuck to him the closer 
because of the ills that fell upon him. Master 
William Gregg fought his battles, and accepted 
the responsibility for many an act of helpless 
mischief, and did his lessons until it became i]uite 
useless to do them any longer, and generally played 
his part of protector with a bulldog fidelity natural 
to him. It became so certain tlmt any boy who 
I wanted to bully John had first of all to walk over 
j the prostrate boily of Master Gregg, and that 
youth was so difficult to walk over, and would 
be to-morrow so completely oblivious of to-day’s 
defeat, that ■ t of school-hours the forlorn inno¬ 
cent was at lust left alone. In the days of health, 
he had been the brightest and cleverest lad in the 
school, full of courage, gaiety, high spirits, and 
mild dreams. He could jump farther in those 
days, and run faster, and Icurn his lessons with 
less effort than at^ one of them, and to the bull¬ 
dog Gregg he hod W)en a sort of Admirable 
Crichton. Everybody has seen and known these 
tiugrudging romantic admirations and friendships 
amongst boya John’s fall from glory only made 
William Gregg the more loyal to him; and William 
went on his way in life in pretty corgitant heart¬ 
burning, because of the ill-usag*his chum suffered. 
His days and nights were fcUed with dreams of 
the time when he would be as big as Macfarlane, 
and would be in a position to revenge himself for 
all the purposeless thrashings John now took at 
his hands. You cannot expect to have all the 
bulldog virtues and to escape all the bulldog 
shortcomings. Master sGregg was fully assured 
that as soon as he saw the remotest chance of 
repaying the schoolmaster, he should do it, and 
he hoarded up capital of wrath and atlded com¬ 
pound interest at such a rate as was warranted by 
no rules of ai-itlmietio, into which Macfarkne had 
yet indu'-ted him. • 

The explosion came before he had meant it 
to come, for on a eSrtain brightly Aowery day 
in April, the schoolmaster was in more than 
common form, and had John out three Uoft. | 
I On the first occasion. Master Gr^’s sense of 
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cotuponnd interest was worked at the nsunl 
ektrava^uiit rate, but no more ; on tlie second, it 
■ assumed proportions which would have appalled 
the greediest of usurers; and on the third there 
were no figures to cxpi-ess it 

‘ Walk this way, Vale,’ said Mncfarlane, with an 
air of resigned fatigue, bent upon duty. ‘ 1 had 
hoped that the day’s warning would have been 
suflicieut, and that you woiilil have been induced 
“to prijjecute you? studies with some slight willing¬ 
ness and attention. I observe with regret, that 
it is not so, and that 1 must repeat the lesson.’ 
All this was wasted on the hapless John, who 
did not even know that the magistral voice was 
addressed to him, or what it stiid. ‘Vale !’ roared 
the bully, gl,ad of the opportunity for Hying into 
a.passion, which this iudifference gave him. Ho 
loved a rage, for it was the only outlet he knew 
from the tedious routine of his life. Nothing 
else lighted his blood lo fervour, or (piickened his 
heart-beats, or in any way fanned the ashes of his 
inward fires. ‘Come hei’>', sir!’ He smote the 
desk with his cane so fiercely that every boy 
winced and winked. 

The .wretched John lifte<l his dull pale face 
with the grime of tears all t)vcr it, and arose. 
Young Qrcgg rose also, with a face even paler. 
Hu held in one hand a ruler, and with the other 
he fished a lenilen inkstand fi-oin its hole in the 
desk before him, and stood with the ink dripping 
from his fi> gers. His heart beat with such mon¬ 
strous thumps that every pulse shook him from 
head to foot, and his voice quaked as he .spoke : 
‘Stop where you are. Jack.’ 

Only that New Knglamler of Lowell’s who 
figured to himself a potato ‘all on end at being 
boiled’ could find a figure to do justice to the 
schoolmaster’s umaicemonL It positively took his 
breath away, 'fhe boys looke<l on in wonder and 
wild awe, as at some dread cataclysm in nature. 
Gregg and the schoolmaster looked at each other 
in silence. 

‘Vale,’ suhl Macfarlave, ‘1 will attend to you 
later on. Stay where you are.—Oomo here, 
Gregg.’ 

Gregg, with the dripping inkotand in one hand 
and the ruler in the otlier,'’stepped backvvard over 
the form, and walkeil slowly into the open space 
between the front de.sk and the fire-grate. 

‘Put those things down,’ said Mactarlane. The 
boy shook his bidldoj' head and kept his glittering 
wicked eye, upon the schoolraaster's, but said 
nothing. <. 

There was a dreiDiful combat, but it was all 
unequal. So long as there was an ounce of fight 
left in him, the bulldog fought, and so long as 
Macfai-lane could thrash he thrashed. In such a 
battle, blows fell anywhere, ami the boy’s face 
was wealed and streaked with blood when it was 




face and then looked at the blood upon it. The 
usher was awe-strupk, and liardly dared to take 
notice of him. He was a young man of constitu¬ 
tional timidity, and was not overfed. The boy’s 
dogged ferocity and quiet had frightened him, 
and perhaps in his heart lie was nut altogether 
on'the tyrant’s side. 

' An hour went by before Macfarlane came back. 
He had been bu.sy in the interval with diachylon 
plaster, vinegar, and brown paper, and other such 
mild curatives for abrasions. Master Gregg looked 
at him ns he entered ; but the schoolma.ster went 
by him without notice and took his customary 
seat, but with something mure than his customary 
care. 

‘Hoys,’ he said, ‘you have seen the punishment 
which is inllicted upon insubordination. You 
have witnessed an attempt to violate and set at 
nought the salutary and necessary discipline of 
the school. It is now my duty to show you that 
nothing cun subvert that discipline or overthrow 
it—Vale, come here I’ 

‘Stop where you are. Jack,’ said the dogged 
chum. If .anything, the awe and anuuement that 
fell upon the listeners transcended the first shock. 
Homeliow, Master Gregg had provided himself 
with another ruler. He sjiat upon his hand and 
clutched it, workmanlike, twisting it until he had 
a firm hidil upon it, and he looked so very uncon- 
quered that Macfarlane was more than half afraid 
of him. 

‘'riiishas all to be gone through again, Gregg, 
has it?’ he asked with un attempt at bumour 
which sat rather uneasily upon his face and 
rang rather false in his voice. 

; ‘Seems so,’ said Gregg, with an accent which 
sounded a hundredfold more daring and imsolent 
for being juirely commonplace. ‘1 shan’t stand 
by and see him licked. He can’t learn his lessons, 
and you know he can’t leurn ’em. It’s no line 
licking him,’ he concluded in an almu.st argu¬ 
mentative tone. 

‘ 1 should have thought, Gregg,’ said the school¬ 
master, ‘that your lo.sBon would have sutliced 
you.’—Gregg 8ho(jk his head with perfect solem¬ 
nity.—‘Do you presume to imagine that j(oa will 


bo allowed to dictate the discipline i 
—Gregg shook his head again.—‘ 


of the school?’ 


j —Uregg Bliook Ins heart again.—‘If I am com¬ 
pelled again to administer chastisement, I shall 


not spare you, Gregg; but 1 am not di.spo8ed at 
! pmsciit to iullict further punishment if I can 
j avoid it. Go to your seat, sir.’—A third time 


The schoolma.ster retired, leaving further dis¬ 
cipline in the hands of the..i|jsher. Master Gregg, 
gathering him-self together, walked to the desk 
and helped himself to water from the master’s 
carafe and tumbler. He «’vas white, except for 
the flushed and swollen‘streaks un his face, and 
trembled so much that he rattled the glass and 
water-bottled together noisily and spilled a good 
deal of the water when he drank. He propped 
biffuolf egainlt tlie desk, and from time to time 
drew the body of his hand gingerly across his 


Gregg shook his head. 

‘ You won't lick Vale again, sir,’ he said, as if 
he hail made up his mind upon the ({Uestion. ' 

Macfarlane, lor the fii-st time in his life, con¬ 
cluded reluctantly that nothing but bamboo would 
meet the case. There was another battle, which 
eniled as the first had done, aild ended sooner. 
Master Gregg’s nerves hod broken down, and be 
was sobbing and weeping at the end of this 
encounter : but when Vale was called asain. ho 


encounter ; but when Vale was called again, ho 
got to his feet and spluttereil, ‘Stop where you 
are. Jack,’ with as wilful a determination as 


‘Mr Johnson,’ said Macfarlane, addressing his 
assistant, 'I shall be obliged to you if you will 
make a personal visit to Gregg’s father and inform 
him that I have been compelled to expel Gregg 
from the schooL’ 

The usher whispered that the hour for the 
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dismissal of the school had passed, and the school¬ 
master wclooinod the intelligeiice. 

* Vou may go, boys,’ he said.—* I will deal with 
you to-morrow. Vale.’ And with that he withdrew. 

Master Gregg got home with difficulty, and 
found that the usher had been there before lym. 
Gregg, senior, who was all for the sustenance of 
authority, conceived it to be his duty to horse-' 
whip William, and di<l it —thereby setting more 
machinery in motion than he dreamt of ; for if 
it had not been tor this supplementary flogging, 
Uncle Robert’s delightfully simple plan would 
in all probability have prospered, and such 
starved root of wit as lived in young John’s 
brains would have perished altooether. 

Wher. William liad digested his flogging, he 
was allowed to take his supper and retire to rest 
without much further notice, 'fhe first thing 
he did on reaching his bedroom was to lock 
himself in, and being thus safe from observation 
or intrusion, he set to work to pack up sundry 
simple necessaries, which he tied together in a 
hamlkerchief. Next, from the bottom of a Fm.all 
wooden trunk which belonged to him he extracted 
a glazed earthen money-pot, which gave forth a 
heavy mnflied noise as he shook it. After having 
vainly tried to coax the coins it held through 
the slit at the top by means of a straw, a folded 
leaf of his copy-book, and the eml of a Incifer- 
luatch, he laid the earthen treasury upon the 
bed and there broke it with a tap of the poker, 
having previously laid his jacket over it to dull 
the pound of the blow. lie gathered up the 
shards ami hid them carefully lieneath the fire¬ 
grate, pushing them as far out of sight ns they 
would go. Next he counted liis treasure, and 
made out three shillings and fonrpence in coppers, 
and one shilling and sevenpence in threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces. From his trousers’ pockets 
he drew such a variety of miscellaneous articles 
as hoys love to carry, ami amongst them a solibuy 
penny piece, sticky with cobbler’s wax and tolfy. 
Having counted it over witli extreme silence and 
caution several times, in the vain hope of making 
more than five shillings of it, he tied it all 
together in a strip of rag and pnt it under his 
pillow. Then he undressed and got into be<I, 
and after some sore-sideil tumbling and tossing, 
fell asleep. 

It was pitch-dark when he awoke, but he was 
out of bed in an instant He lit bis candle and 
dressed with great ([uiet and expedition ; and so 
with his bundle in one hand, Ids boots in the 
ojher, and his handful of money bulging out 
one of his j)ocket.s, he stole noiselessly down¬ 
stairs. The clock ticked sternly at him, and 
the house-dog’s cold nose thrust suddenly into 
his hand in the dark brought his heart into his 
mouth. The lock and the bolts of the door were 
rtisty, and creaked dieadfully as he withdrew 
them ; bnt though he listened with all his ears, 
he heard no sound of movement in the house. 
The night gaped at him, black, cliill, and starless, 
when the door was open, and the widespread 
world looked cheerless enough. But he had 
made up rather an unusual mind for a boy of 
his years, and perhaps had rather an unusual 
mind for a boy of his years j and stifling any 
misgivings that may have assailed him, he slipped 
into the open air, closed the door behind Inm, 
and stole away. 


He looked back once at the house he',was 
leaving, and found suddenly that ho had 'no 
rancour in his heart But he turned round 
again to the bare world he had made up his 
mind to face, and trudged on in a growing dark¬ 
ness until he n^ached the Jacob’s ladder and 
niounte<l to Scott’s Hills. There he sat down 
upon a stile to wait for dayliglit-i-which proved 
a w’eary business. He dozed B<ivcral times, and 
aw'oke, nipped to the bone by the chill wir oi 
early April; but at last, in spite of sore bones, 
and cold, and the loneliness which was worse 
than anything .else or all other discomforts put 
together, be fell sound asleep again, until the 
uiurning sun shining full into bis eyes awoke 
him. • « 

lie rase to his feet, shook himself, and pursued 
his way towards the town. Arrived there, he 
found the earliest inhabitants already leisurely 
taking down their shop-shutters, or sweeping out 
their shops or leaning on their brooms to exchange 
the slow-going news of tlie place across the street 
lie could not rid himself of a sense that every¬ 
body was aware of his intent, and that he was 
running away from home ; and this feeling, it 
anybody had noticed him, might have giveu him 
a furtive look ns he sjicd along the high street 
towards Robert Snelling’s bouse. 

Snelling’s house stood tliree or four doors from 
a side-street whiidi branched off from the main 
thoroughfare ; and from this side-street branched 
off in turn a narrow blind alh^y, in which were 
situate a bnkelion.se, a wlieelwright’s workshop, 
a stable or two, and a granary. Doors opening 
off the alley led to tlie hack-yards of dwelling- 
honse.s, and in one of them, as fate would have 
it, young Gregg saw the clium for whose sake 
he liad snfl'ered, languidly and dreamily blacking 
a pair of It was p.art of Uncle Robert’s 

houseliohl e. nomy that tm; young should have 
this kind of office imposed lijion them, and he 
had set John the task with all the greater willing- 
nc: s because the boy lia<t never been accustomed 
to it, and it liurt his piide. 

The runaway tued in vain to signal his com¬ 
panion by wliistlii^s i^pd rappings, and at length 
growing ihcsperate, ventured within the yard and 
called him by name. At that John turned and 
eaine towards him. 

‘Come outside,’ young Gregg whispered. ‘Come 
with me.’ 

Young John obeyed uiiqiicstioniiiglj*; and lylien 
William began to run with a*l)acKWurd inviting 
glance and gesture, lie followed. 'I'liey ran up 
the by-streel until they came to an open piece 
of waste land with tliree or four abandoned 


houses on it, deserted by some bankrupt con¬ 
tractor, and long since left to fall to ruin and 
decay. 

‘ Where are you going* Will V lie asked then. 

‘ I have run away from home,’ Will answered. 
‘ I nm going te seek my fortune, if you ’ll come 
with me. Do come. Jack. Wtiat have yon pot 
to stay for? Macfnrlaiie will give you a hiding 
if you go back to selmol. He ’ll always be doing 
it. You can’t learn yoilr lessons. Jack; it’s no 
use trying. Will ymicome?’ _ ^ 

John looked frightened, and hesitated. 

‘ Come along,’ the other urged hipi, taking him 
by the hand. He obeyed the impulse, amhUtey 
pet out together. ‘ I ’ll take care of* yon. Jack.’ 
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Tbe balldog heart wag as warm and tender and 
valiant aa ever yet a heart waa in the world. 
‘ You cheer up, old chap; they shan’t hurt you 
any more.’ 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF 
• FIRK. 

"WHBtl the pur^iits of hunting and fishing or 
other causes led primitive man into tlic celder 
regiona of the eartli, the warmth of fire for bodily 
comfort, as well as for the preparation of food, 
must have been one of his first necessities, and 
the artificial production of it one of the earliest 
(Objects of Lis ambitious ingenuity. Modern 
savages in tropical and sub-tropical climates pro¬ 
duce fire by the friction of dry and inflammable 
wood, rotated either by the hands or by a bow 
closely resembling that employed with a drill. 
Such a method of producing fire works very well 
in dry climates, where wood suitable for the 
purpose is abundant; but it is evident that it 
would hot be so satisfactory in those countries 
whei%, with the exception of a small part of the 
year, dry wood is an object of considerable rarity. 
To a man in the early stages of civilisation, the 
accidental production of a spark of fire by the 
concussioi. of flints and iron-pyrites, or iron-stone, 
may have suggested such a means for tlie attain¬ 
ment of his desired object; and, it may be added, 
the occurrence of these two minerals together, ns 
is often the case, gives great probability to such a 
theory. The kindling of a fire by means of dry 
grass was but one step further, and followed 
naturally upon the fii'st discovery of the acci- 
dentid spark. The substitution of flint and iron¬ 
stone for the friction of dry wood in the produc¬ 
tion of fire marks a decided step in the advance¬ 
ment of civilisation. The object was attained 
with less expenditure of time and lalionr than by 
the old method, although it was of course practic¬ 
able only whore flints and ii'oi? stones were easily 
obtainable. 

Man, as several writers have pointed out, is the 
only fire-making animal. Other animals have the 
skill to build houses for protection from tlie 
weather and from enemies; are swift in the 
chase, and, in point of strength, are in many cases 
superior to man. But this particuhu' attribute 
of fire-producing belongs to man alone, and, were 
theix no other marl^ of distinction between him 
and the brutes, this would of itself show him to 
belong to an order, in degree at least, pre-emi¬ 
nently above them. 

Among the very earliest specimens of mim’s 
handiwork which have been preserved for our 
examination—^namely, chipped and wrought flints 
—there ore to be found many that bear in the 
character of their shape*.t«nd external markings 
the clearest possible evidences of having once 
served os‘striKe-a-lightsand in some cases the 
actual fragments of iron-jiJ'riteB with which they 
were used have been found in close jiroximity 
to them, »,hu8 indicating,, with a probability 
which almost amounts to certainty the original 
use to which rthey were applied. Among many 
tfadi^nds of polaiolithic and neolithic flint im¬ 
plements whicn we have had the opportunity of 


closely examining, were a great many forms 
which there is no* hesitation in saying belong 
to this class. Many of the forms which some¬ 
times have been regarded aa ‘scrapers' of a 
rough and uneven typo are nothing more than 
flinis which have been so used. The essential 
(juality of such a flint was that it should bo 
callable of throwing off small splinters when 
brought in sharp contact with a moss bf iron- 
pyrites. The scraper-like form of flint was par¬ 
ticularly suited for such a purpose, presenting a 
tolerably acute angle to the object upon which 
it was impinged. Several specimens in our col¬ 
lection—g.ithered chiefly from West Kent—bear 
indentations which have resulted probably from 
having been used with thin flakes or strips of 
iron-stone, such, for instance, as are very abundant 
in the greensand of Sevenoaks and the surround¬ 
ing distnet. As such fragments are occasionally 
found among the tertiary deposits in and around 
West Wickham, there is good reason to suppose 
that such means wore used for striking a light, 
although we are bound to say we have not yet 
succeeded in finding any particular piece of iron¬ 
stone which looks us if it had been used for such 
a purjiose. 

The .ancient inhabitants of the East were familiar 
with the. use of magnifying gl.asses ami reflectors 
for producing fire from the sun’s rays, and there 
are m the writings of classical authoK numerous 
allusions to such I'.ustems ; hut there is no reason 
to supjiose that such means were ever largely 
used in England. The frequent absence of bright 
sunshine would often render any sucli attempt to 
obtain fire wholly ineffectual. 

For many centuries tlie tinder-box, or some¬ 
thing closely analogous, must have been tlie only 
means by which fire was artificially produced in 
England. Tlie writer posse-sscs an old tinder-box 
which had been used for many years, but of 
course since the introduction of matches it has 
been cast away as mere lumber. As an original 
specimen of the common type of those indispens¬ 
able accessories of domestic life during many cen¬ 
turies, it is of considerable antiquarian interest, 
although it is of no intrinsic value whatever. It 
is a circular box of tin, four indies in diameter, 
and an inch and a half in height. It originally 
possessed a liil, which was probably furbished 
with a socket for the candle, by means of wliich 
the flame developed from the spark on the tinder 
was jireserved ; but unfortunately tlie lid is lost 
The steel, shaped to fit the hand, upon which the 
flint was struck to produce the spark, and flat 
plate of tin, designed to extinguish the smoulder¬ 
ing tinder which the spark hud ignited, both 
remain, and the afecl bears marks of long-con¬ 
tinued wear. A fragment of flint, too, which is 
in all likelihood that used for producing the 
sparks, has been considerably chipped and bruised 
by rejieated contact with the steel; and it is inter¬ 
esting on that account, ns showing what really 
is the effect of such wear. U|>oi) compuiieon, we 
find that there is no important difference between 
this flint and those which we have described os 
having been found in conjunction with neolithic 
implements. On the contrary, it bears a strong 
resemblance to tliem; and what few variations 
there are, are only such as would necessarily arise 
from the variation in the time which has elapsed 
since the flints were chipped and broken. iSome 
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of the tinder remains in the box, and we have 
often succeeded in proflncing a light from it by 
striking the steel, held firmly in the left hand, 
with the flint in the right, the blow being dirgpted 
towards the tinder-box. When the small sp-ark 
of red fire generated by the minute chip of flint 
appears, it is necessary to fan or blow gently upon 
it until it has grown to a small patch of nra. 
Then, upon the application of a thin strip or 
splint of wood, previously tipjted with sulphur, 
the desired flame is produced, and the tinder in 
the box may be extinguished by simply putting 
on the lid. The whole process, after practice, 
occupies less than half a minute ; but if the 
tinder be not perfectly dry, perhajis five or ten 
minutes may oe required to produce a light. ! 
Tinder is made by burning old cotton rags, and 
extinguishing them before they are completely 
consuiTied by the (ire. Other kinds of tinder are 
made from dried fungus. It seems almost incred¬ 
ible that, with the knowledge of chemistry which 
was possessed during the last two or three cen¬ 
turies, such a clumsy and diflicult method of 
producing fire should not have been superseded 
by one more easy and expeditions. 

The invention of ‘lucifer inatclics’ in 1827 
marks the commencement of a very important 
era in the history of onr subject. Before that 
date, it is true there had been certain chemical 
means n.sed by which a light was produced, but 
they were merely e.\ceptioiial cases. Briction 
makdies were invented by Mr .lohn Walker, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, in 1627. For m.my years he 
occupied a small shop. No. h!) High Streiit, whi^re 
he carried on the business of an apothecary. He 
appears to have been a tolerable chemist; and, 
being interested in studying the jiroperties of 
phosphorus, it is probable he discovered its suit 
ability for tlie production of liglit in tbe course 
of his rcsearclies. For several years he sold the 
matches he made in pasteboard bo,xcs containing 
fifty matches for one shilling per box. By this 
lucrative business he saved enough money to 
retire ; and on tlie Ist of May 1869 he died at 
the age of seventy-eight years. A letter relating 
to Mr Walker’s valuable invention has been con¬ 
tributed to the Northern, Echo by Mr Alderman 
Jackson. It is so interesting that we shall make 
no apology for reproducing it here : 

Sib —I have not the slightest doubt that the 
invention of lucifer matches is due to otir late 
fellow-townsman, Mr John Walker, chemist and 
druggist, who had for his place of business the 
•shop No. 59 High Street, Stockton. I knew 
Mr Walker personally and intimately, and have 
had many a friendly chat with him both on 
this subject and others. In the year I860 I 
sent a communication to the Illustrated London 
Nms, in consequence of an article in that journal 
with the headino, ‘The Origin or Invention of 
Lucifer Matches.’ After alluding to the tinder- 
box and pbo.splioru8 match-boxes, it is stated : 
‘Suddenly and successfully, but where we have 
not been able to learn, the lucifer matches in¬ 
vaded the province of the old tar matches.’ 
Before replying to tbe article in the Illudraled 
London Newt. I communicated with an old friend, 
the editor of a local newspaper, who confirmed 
my conviction that the world at large is in- 
del^d to Mr John Walker for this very useful 


Invention. 1 may say that Mr Walker was 
frequently and urgently pressed by his numerous 
friends to take out a patent; but he alwsws 
declined, saying it was not worth the while 
doing so, considering the simple and trifling 
nature of the orticle. Mr Walker died in 
Stockton in the year 1859. The facts ns stated 
in the local paper to wliich 1 ijefer wore pub¬ 
lished in 1852, and were as follows ; ‘ Mr 
Walker was preparing some ligliting mixture for 
ills own use, when a match, after being tlipped 
in file preparation, took fire by accidental fi-iction 
upon tne hearth. This was the first friction 
inatcli,. and the hint was not lost. He com¬ 
menced making friction matches, selling with 
each box a piece of doubled sand-paper to set 
them in flames by pressure of the thumb and»n 
sharp pull. It was iu the montli of August 
1827 that he began tlie sale, and his first 
customer was the late Mr John Hixon, solicitor, 
of Stockton. Harrison Burn was employed to 
make the matches ; and the boxes were made by 
Mr J<din Ellis, at three-halfpence- each, the price 
of a box containing fifty being one shilling.’ I 
think, after pernsing tlie above, you will have 
no doubt that TVIr Walker is really the ’inventor 
of this useful and now indispensable artinle. I 
have always endeavoured, in various parts of 
the (.'oiitineiit, as well as in England, to establish 
these fiicts, that justice mny be done to the 
departed. -1 am, sir, very respectfully, 

liioHAuh Jackson. 

Stockton-on-Tkrs, Ma)) C, 1871. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the great im¬ 
provements which have been made in matches 
since Walker’s time. They can now be produced 
so cheaply that, we are informed, boxes of safety 
niatclies well made and neatly packeil can bo 
obtained f ■ elevenpence per gross. 


THE WESTEKFIELD SCARE. 

By T. 'S. Sckmiiit. 

IN TWjJ CIIAITEUS.—CHAP. I. 

I HAVE been so \..'telf asked to tell tbe following 
story in the course of tbe forty years wliicU have 
come and gone since the events narrateil in it 
took place, that at last 1 have made up my mind 
never to open my lips about it again, but just to 
write it down in my own liomely fashion, so that 
if anybody bothers me to JjiJT it in time to come, 
I can put it before them in black and white, 
and bill them read it for tlicniselves, rvliicb will 
be a saving of time and trouble to every one 
concerned. 

My name is Reuben Holditcli, and I was bom 
and brought np in th« little town of Wosterfield, 
in the north of England, where my father, my 
grandfather, and my great-grandfather, and, for 
aught I know to tlie contrary, a generation or two 
of ancestors still further back, had filled, with 
credit to themselvea'and satisfactiiai to the public, 
the office of sexton to llic grand old abbey church 
of St Mary’s. • % 

The undent and reputable post in question 
having been held by a Holditch for something 

like a hundred and fifty yean, it' wa8'*l»Bked 

• . • 
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upon, from the time 1 can remember anything, 
quite os u matter of course, and os one of those 
^inga which ore not open to question, that my 
father's son should one aay follow in the footsteps 
of hia ancestors, and earn his daily bread after 
the same fashion in which they had earned theirs. 
How the knowledge came to me that such was the 
mode of life which an unkind fate had mapped 
out for me, I comnot now call to mind, but from 
tjje very first 1 lotiked forward to it with loathing 
and disinay. Many a time my father would make 
me stand by him while he scooped out a gravC iu 
the black loamy soil, with the view, 1 suppose, of 
teaching the yo>mg- idea how to xlig. He was 
very proud of his handiwork, and would bid me 
observe the artistic fiuish—only those weren’t the 
.words he ’used—of all the details ; but sometimes 
his -spade would throw up the skull or thigh-bone 
of some piwious tenant of the space he was now 
getting ready for another, and then 1 would 
turn away, disgusteil and sick at heart, while 
my father would laugh lightly and say: ‘It’s 
nowt, lad, nowt at all, when once a body gets 
used to it’ But whatever my secret thoughts 
and feelings might he on the question of my 
future; I-said no word to any one about them, 
and certainly my fatlier was the last person in 
the world to have any suspicion of the degeneracy 
of his only son. 

My father ckeil out his livelihood by making 
and cobbling shoes, us his father ami grandfather 
had done in their time, so that the lapstone 
might he said to be as much an inheritance of 
the Holditch family as the churchyard itself. 1, 
however, had little more liking for the cobbler’s 
awl than for the spade and picku.\c ; my thoughts 
and wishes went out and clung to something very 
different from either. 

From the time when I was quite a child I hud 
a great fouiliie.ss for flowers. 1 know not whence 
the liking came, nor why it came, but there it 
was. One day, wlicu 1 was about twelve years 
old, I was sent by a neighbour with a message 
to the head-garilencr at I'enigarth, Sir William 
Verinder’s country-house, aliout four miles away. 
Qb me, the poor sexton's son, t,he gai-deus and 
glass-houses at Peiiigai-th came as a revelation of 
beauty umlrcamcd of before. The gardener, a 
kindly old Scotchman, was evidently pleased with 
my enthusiasm, and was at the trouble to show 
me over the place, eliciting from me by the way 
sundry particulars of my liistory. ‘ Weel, laddie,’ 
he said to i.ie at p.arting, ‘everybody to hia 
likes; but for my jiirt, I’d sooner tend my bit 
flowers than bowk gi^aves.’ I need hardly say 
that I was entirely sf the same way of Ihink- 
ing. 

From that hour my heart was set on becoming 
a gardener. My father, for bis position in life, 
gave me what was considered in those days a 
fairly good education; but' with my fourteenth 
birthday my schooling came to an end. lie was 
a reticent man, and had ><«|;1 no word to me of 
his intentions; but 1 foreboded only too surely 
what they were. I was to he apprenticed to a 
shoemaker in the town, in order that I might 
leatn the business thpi'oughfy, then, after I should 
be out of my ..time, and as years crept over my 
father,_ I was gradually’ to work into the position 
of assistant-sextqiii with the view of ultimately 
lUcceethug to oil the emoluments and dignities 


which so many of my predecessors had enjoyed 
before me. 

Hereupon ensued tlie only serious difference of 
opinion that ever divided my father and myself 
even for a day. I told him plainly how utterly 
hateful to me was the idea of becoming a shoe¬ 
maker, and how my heart was set on being a 
gardener, lie was ‘struck all of a heap,’ as the 
saying is, and said some hard things in the heat 
of his temper. For a week or more he remained 
in the ‘dumps,’ hardly speaking a dozen words 
to me all that time. Then came another explosion; 
and then, finding I was not to be moved from 
luy purpose, he gave way all at once, and told me 
I might do as 1 liked. All this had reference 
only to the slioemaking ; not for a moment did 
he dream that when the proper time should come, 
a Holditch could be other than a proud man at 
succeeding to what might with reason be called 
the family estate in the abbey churchyard, .and I 
was careful not to undeceive him. One day I 
overheard him say to his particular croiiy, Peter 
Philp : ‘After all, when one comes to consider, 
there isn’t such a vast difference atween a grave¬ 
digger and a gardener. They both gel their 
living out o’ the mould, and both have to be 
handy with their shovels. And who know's, if 
this iicw-fangled notion of planting folks’ graves 
with flowers and shrubs comes into fashion, but 
what Kube may be doing a good thing for liisself 
by learning all about ’em.’ 

So, with a fa.st-bcHting heart, I went to Peni- 
gartli and asked for Mr Ayscougb. The old 
Scotchman had not forgotten me ; and a fortnight 
later, through his influence, I was offered the 
post of midci'-gardcner’s assistant at Linden Villa, 
the house of a rich merchant in the outskirts of 
Westcrficld. There I stayed for two ye.ars, pick¬ 
ing lip every scrap of knowledge I could lay hold 
of, at the end of which time a berth was found 
for me at Penigarth itself. Here several years 
slipped away almost without my knowing how, 
.so happy and full of content was my lot. Mr 
Ayscoiigli, who took great interest in me, hud 
advised me to learn at least the rudiments of 
Latin, without which, he said, no horticulturist 
I'ould be saiil to know his busines.s in these days ; 
•so a great portion of niy spare hours were given 
to the acquisition of that grand but difficult 
language. Almost as a matter of course, I had 
fallen in love by this time. The object of my 
passion Was pretty Mary Lidford, the only child 
of her mother, who was a widow. Mary had 
nothing of her own in the way of this world’s 
gear, and as my wages only just sufficed to keep 
myself, there seemed little likelihood of our being 
able to marry for several years to come; But 
that was a prospect which did not trouble us 
greatly. We were young, we loved each other, 
and we could afford to wait till brighter days 
should dawn. 

I wa.s a few months turned one-and-twenty 
when a sad accident happened to my father: he 
fell and bi-oke his lea The fracture was a bad 
one ; it would be weeks before he would be able 
to leave the house, mouths before he would be 
strong enough to go about his work os usual. I 
was sent for at once, and had not been more than 
a few hours at home when wonl was brought that 
my father’s services were needecl. A parishioner 
was dead, and his grave would have to be dug 
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the following day. In this emergency my father 
naturally turned to me; and when I hinted that, 
seeing liow little I knew of such things, it might 
bo advisable to call in the services of the sexton 
of St Michnel’.s, ho gave me a look I did not 
forget for many a day. 

‘There was never a Holditch born who couldh’t 
dig a grave,’ he said. ‘ It comes nat’rcl to ’em.’ * 

After that, of course there was nothing for it 
but to do as my father’s son was expected to do. 

If the affair had en(Ie<l there, it would not have 
mattered greatly, but it could not. It was evident 
that my father would be disabled for a long time 
to come ; he must either find a substitute, or give 
up his post; and to have had to do the latter 
would, 1 verily believe, have broken his heart. 
1 was to be his successor—on that point every¬ 
body (but myself) was agreed, and everybody 
seemed to think 1 could do no other .than act 
as his deputy at a time like the present 

Of course I had to tell Rlr Ayscough how 
matters stood. ‘There’s no help for it, laddie,’ 
he said. ‘Thou must go and bide with thy 
lather till ho gets better, and we must try ami 
get on without thee for n while as best we can.’ 

It was in October, when the days seem to 
shorten so fast and the lengthening nights are 
already full of the prophecy of the coming winter, 
that my father met with his accident. I had 
not been more than three days at home before 
I was told something—not by one person only, 
but by a dozen at the least—which surpri.asl me 
greatly, and set me wondering what amount of 
truth there could be at the bottom of it. 

What I w'ns told was this : That of .an evening 
after dark, especially on those nights when there 
was no moon, or when it did not rise till late, the 
town was infested by a creature which wius saiil 
to be half-man and half-monkey in appearance— 
the ‘man-ape’ being the term applied to it by 
general acceptance. The .account given of it by 
those who professed to have seen it varied in 
some of the details ; but all agreeil that its boily 
was covered with long coarse hair, that its face 
resembled that of the ape tribe in general, that 
its footsteps w'erc inaudiule, that its activity was 
sometliiiig marvellous, ami finally, that on the two 
or three occasions on which certain bolder spirits ; 
than common liad ventured to go in pursuit 
of it, it was seen to vault over tlie railings wliich 
crown the low wall that encloses the abbey church¬ 
yard, and disappear among the tombs and grave¬ 
stones inside. At first this strange creature 
seemed to confine its pranks to frightening women 
aifti elderly people. It seldom or never made its 
appearance before nine o’clock, by which hour 
nearly all the shops were shut and the sti-eets 
ooniparatively deserted. Thun would it spring 
suddenly out from some dark corner or covered 
entry—and in our oId-fusliionc<l town such 
‘entries’ were to he found in every street—and 
encircling the nock of the passer-by, which, five 
times out of six, was that of a woman, witli one 
of its dreadful hairy arms, it would give utter-1 
ance to a shrill gibbering cry, which all who had 
heard it declared to be like nothing human, and 
then releasing ite victim ns suddenly as it had 
grasped her or him, it would beat its breast for 
a moment or two with one hand, and then bound¬ 
ing away, vanish in the darkness. Several of 
the wgiuen thus assailed fainted with fright, and 


were ill for days after; while on eld Miss 
Glendovy the cIVect was such that she became 
subject to fits of nervous trembling, which she 
was unable to control to the lust day of her life. 
Nor ilid the men fare much better.' Mr Pybus, 
the tailor, was so scared that he took to his bed, 
and was not seen in his shop for a week to 
come ; while Mr Wakeling, the c.or«-chandler, the 
moment his tormentor reh!ased liim, gave vent 
to a yell which hreught half the people ig the*' 
Streep to their doors and windows. I'ovetoii, llie 
butclier, wlio stood six feet one in his stockings, 
wa.s so terrified one niglit that it was said he 
never went out 'after dark for week.s afterwards 
without being ainieil with one of his own formid¬ 
able knives ; while two of the town copstuhles 
fared no better tlian ordinary mortals, but con¬ 
siderably worse in one respect, seeing that both 
of them hail their hnt.s knocked completely over 
their eyes by their all hut unseen tormentor. 

It is not too much to say that before long 
a scare set in tlie like of wliich had never been 
known in AVesterfield. Hardly a female would 
venture out of doors after eight o’clock unless 
escorted by one ,of the oiiposito sex, and. not a 
child was to be seen abroad after dusk. Even 
the ine.nibers of Ibe Apollo Chib, a coni^vial 
gathering of well-to-do jieople who met on two 
evenings a week at the A'i/if/’s lhad for the 
promotion of harmdiiy and good-fellowship, were 
reported to he so far adected by the general 
scare that wlien tlicy broke up a little before 
midnight they preferred wending their way home¬ 
ward by twos or tliroes to ruiiiiiug the risk of 
being pounced upon singly liy an anomalous 
hairy lieiug after a fusliioii which was enough 
to throw any elderly gentleman into a fit. All 
sorts of absurd stories and exaggerations got 
about, as must inevitably be the case whenever 
the ‘ tliineci; d tongues of lluinour’ are all set 
wagging at i.occ. It was reported that sometimes 
the man-ape had a jihister in his hanil, which 
he tried to fix over tlie jnouths of his victims ; 
some who professed to have seen him would 
have it that he wiis at the. very least seven feet 
high ; while othcr.?^verred that he w.as deformed, 
and had a huge huiil|) between his shoulders. 
Others of the more ignorant were firmly per¬ 
suaded that there was n strong smell of brim¬ 
stone about tlie ci-eaturc, and that his eyes glowed 
ill Ills head like live coals. 

At length matters came to such j pass that 
a number ol the holder spirils^iiiioiig the young 
men of the town banded tliei»selve3 togetlier with 
the avowed intention of huiitiiig down the iiian- 
ape. Dividing themselves into a couple of gangs, 
each member of which was armed witli a stout 
cudgel, they peranibulateil the town night after 
night from eiglit o’clock till iiiiiliiight, vowing 
vengeance the most dira on the object of their 
liatred—if only they could come across it This, 
uiifortimately, small os the town was, they never 
succeeded in doing. Tlie creature seemed to 
derive a sort of malicious glee from setting them 
at defiance. Thus, more than one occasion, 
the ‘vigilance hoys,’ as 4hey had dubbed them¬ 
selves, on turning a corner would find a woman 
in a half-fainting sWle, who had lafen waylaid 
by the creature only a minute or two previously. 
It may be that the ‘boys’ wete too 
addicted to chaffing each other, to ratling their 
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etic}^8 on the pavement, and to acting in too 
demonstrative a manner generally in the course 
of their perambulations, to render their services 
of any avail; but be that as it may, the out¬ 
rages still went on as heretofore. Not that they 
occurred every night by any means ; sometimes 
four or five nights would go by without any¬ 
thing being scan or heard of the creature ; while, 
as before remarked, it seemed to have a rooted 
dislikg to moonlight; then, for two or three 
nights together, its objectiouable practices would 
be resumed, Weatcrfield was fairly at its wits’ 
end with terror and rage. 

So far the creature’s pranks liitd seemed actu¬ 
ated by nothing worse than a spirit of mischief, 
such a?,might be supposed to be in accord with 
its ape-iiko attributes ; but when one morning n 
rumour spread through the town that on the 
previous night Squire Dallisou had not only 
oeen assailed in the usual way, hut had, in 
addition, been robbed of his gold cdironomcter, 
his purse, and a valuable breast-pin, it was felt 
that matters were becoming serious indeed. Mr 
Dallison, who was returning home from a friend’s 
house at the time, was so prp.strated by the 
dastardly attack as to be unable to leave his 
room* for a week to come. Ills hast act was 
to offer a reward of twenty pounds for .s\ieli 
information us should lead to tlic capture of his 
cowardly assailant. 

A few nights later, three young men made 
sure they had secured the reward. Tliey were 
returning together from a dancing Party, and 
having goloshes over their shoes, they made 
scarcely any noise in walking. Turning a corner, 
they came full upon the creature, who wa.s 
advancing from the opposite direction, and who 
instantly turned and lied. The young men were 
so startled that for a moment or two they lost 
their presence of mind, but five seconds later 
they were in full pursuit. They were all good 
rnunors, and the chase was an exciting one. The 
night was clear and starjit, the time was between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and the streets were 
deserted. Pi-eseiitly the creature, with its pursuers 
some forty or fifty yards Imlnnd, emerged from 
the tangle of side streets among which the chase 
had begun, into the main street of the town, 
which led, almost in a direct line, to the abbey, 
some quarter of a mile away. It was apparently 
bent on escaping as it had escaped bcfojx!, that 
is, by scalipg the spiked railings of the church¬ 
yard and iieing JLost among the wihlerness of 
tombstones inside. The pursuers put on au extra 
spurt j but their quarry, as if aware of it, did 
tne same. Suddenly, to the intense surprise of 
the voung men, the creature turned sharply to 
the left and disapi)caml up a narrow covered 
way known as Cooper’s Court. But this move 
was explained a moment or two later by the 
appearance of a couple of constables approaching 
from the opposite direction. Cooper’s Court 
being a eul-ae-tac, willt,houses on thr(;e sides of 
itj the young men now felt themselves as suin 
of capturing their prey os one may reasonably 
feel sure awut anything. They shouted to the 
constables to hurry up, and rushed helter-skelter 
through thii passage into Use court. Then they 
paused to gather breath and look around. But 
wbcjt,had become of the creature? Three pairs 
of keen eyqs scanned every coroer of the court. 


but to no purpose. Then an exclamation broke 
from one of them ; and the others, following the 
direction of his fing'er with their gaze, could just 
multe out a dusky figure climbing ape-fashion up 
the iron water-spout which ran from the roof 
to the ground between two of the corner houses 
of the court. The creature was climbing slowly, 
baud over hand and foot over foot, and was 
already three parts of the way up. The young 
men were so struck that they could not utter 
a word. Half a minute later the creature had 
reached the roof of one of the houses; then 
it turned and relieved itself by giving vent to 
a gibbering derisive laugh, if laugh it could be 
called, and scrambling nimbly up the tiles of 
the roof, disappeared on the other side. By 
this the two con-stables had come up, and they, 
ns a matter of course, took the diicction of the 
affair into their own hands. But by the time 
they had succeeded in knocking up the people 
in one of the houses and in getting leave to 
go through into the gnnlen at the back, the 
creature could easily have got away three or 
four times over. 


A QUARTETTE OF THEATRICAL 
TRIUMPHS. 

.John Stuabt Miu, in a very characteristic 
part of his writings, says : ‘ Success in life may be 
compared to what we see at every cro.s.siiig m a 
large city. At the crossing, one man arrives just 
in time to pass to the other side before oue or, it 
may he, more carriages block up the way ; but 
another man equally as smart comes uj) a second 
later and has to wait till the roadway is cleared 
of the obstruction. The first of these men, it may 
be, Ims caught the train which shall carry him to 
the scene of some lucky l)U8ineB.s transaction; 
whilst the latter, through the delay, may have 
missed the best opportunity ever presented to 
him in life.’ On such a simile it is quite pos¬ 
sible for many mind.s to enlarge, or even criticise ; 
but on the whole. Mill’s illustration is a very 
true one, for it is the lesson of experience. 

All professions fall within the circumference 
of Mill's illustration ; but none lies so near the 
centre as the profession of an actor. The stage, 
os a rule, presents to its votaries more blanks than 
prizes ; and yet the boards are always crowded 
with men and women eager to rival a Garrick or 
a Siddons. Whence arises this constant supply ? 
The answer may be inferred from the following 
facts. The actor in the course of his profession 
meets his fellow-men face to face; the author 
may write, but the praise due to his merits 
comes to liiiu seeoud-huud. Not so with the 
actor, for he can feel the enthusiasm of applause, 
which is meted out to him by a delighted and 
admiring audience. Hence it is that so many 
from behind the footlights challenge the verdict 
of their fellows ; and one chance of success is 
eagerly laid against a thousand chances of failure. 
Such is human nature. 

Failure is a term of frequent occurrence in the 
annals of actors; and to those who know all 
the realities of stage-life, it is pitiful to see and to 
meet men who have clung to their ‘profession’ 
for a lifetime without making the least advance¬ 
ment ItMs not our intention at present to speak 
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of these, but rather to recall some instances of- 
great and marvellous success.. 

And first, there is Qiirrick, who made his d6but 
in Goodman’s Field Tiieatre, London, in October 
1741. A worse time could not have been chosen, 
for during the previous month an Act had l^en 
passed regulating stage-plays. The result of tliia 
Act was that many theatres were closed, an8' 
hundreds of men and women deprived of their 
occupation. Many plans, however, were tried for 
the purpose of evading the statute ; and it was 
under the shelter of one of these subterfuges 
that Garrick commenced his professional career. 
On the 19th of October 1741, placards .announced 
that a concert of voc.al and instrumental music 
would be given in Goodman’s Field Theatre. 
The mu.sic was to be divided into two parts, 
and between the parts a representsition of KiiKj 
Richard ITT. was to be given by a gentleman who 
was to act for the first time. Tlie statement 
was not albjgether correct, for Garrick had once 
acted at Coventry. An average audience w.ss 
gathered when the curtain rose. Garrick acted 
splendidly ; and this was iiotcvl by two admir¬ 
able actors and critics—Macklin and Smith. 
Next morning, the I'od gave the young actor 
a glowing criticism, which tended to raise the 
public curiosity. Pope heard Garrick the second 
niglit, and pronounced him ‘ the first actor of the 
day.’ Crowds flocked to Goodman’s Field ; the 
western places of amusement were neglected ; and 
before the performance began, nobles, bishops, 
and legislators might have been seen struggling 
with each other for the empty seats. Hi.s first 
real venture was a success ; he received thirty 
pounds a night, besides many benefits. But 
Garrick’s triumphs do not end here. Pitt lauded 
him to the skies; and Mun-ay, Halifa.v, Ches¬ 
terfield, and Sandwich tliouglit it an honour 
to count Garrick amongst the number of their 
friends. Fortune continued to smile upon him ; 
and he continued acting till the year 177(1. When 
he pronounced his ‘ Farewell,’ and mode his final 
bow from the stage of Drury Lane on the 10th 
of .Tune, there was not a dry eye in the theatre. 
The whole audience re-echoed the word ‘farewell’ 
which had fallen from the gifted actor’s lips ; 
and in this way endeil a true dramatic scene— 
a scene only dramatic in the sense that it was 
touchingly real. 

Six months previous to Garrick’s ‘farewell,’ 
there appeared on the same boards another aspir¬ 
ant—Sarah Siddous. Her part was that of Portia, 
ui the Merchant of Venice; and she failed. Her 
delicate and fragile form clothed in a faded 
dress did not captivate the audience. Sarah was 
the protegee of Garrick, who was greatly disap¬ 
pointed at his apt pupil’s discomfiture, for nerv- 
onsn^s had entirely overpowered her. But 
Garrick did not despair; and another chance 
was given to the young actress. This time she 
was to appear as Lady Anne in Richard HI.; 
but in the love-scene she forgot the directions 
given her in the morning, and Garrick’s look 
was so terrible at a certain part in the play 
that she fainted. Failui'e was now her reward ; 
Melpomene was not propitious. 

_ Seven years _ passed ; and by the end of this 
time the provinces were ringing with the fame 
of Sarah Siddons. The proprietors of Dniry 
Lane, on the strength of this new popularity. 


re-engaged her. Two weeks before the ailver- 
tised date, Sarah was minus a voice and was 
again afflicted with her old nervousness. Isabella 
in The Fatal Marriage was her role, and when 
the curtain rose she soon displayed her powers. 
The sweet tones of her voice melted men into 
tears, and her tragic acting threw women into 
hysterics. She had at length triumphed, and 
the theatre-goers of London were at her feet. 

‘ When 1 reached my own .fireside,’ she, tln(B 
graphically writes, ‘ from that scene of reiter¬ 
ated shouts and applause, I was half dead ; and 
my joy and (j|ianKfulnes8 were of too solemn 
and ovcriwweruig a nature to admit of words, 
or even tears.’ 

The first night was a prelude of what followeil. 
Fox and Sheridan might have been seen wcei)ing 
in their seats ; and when great men weep, what 
of those who arc not accounted great? The 
engagement brought her fifteen hundred pounds. 
Next year she ivceived two thousand pounds, 
and her two benefits each amounted to fourteen 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Her second visit to Edinburgh w.as a remarkable 
one ; two tho\i«and five hun<lred and fiftytfseven 
.applied for scats in a theatie which coul^ only 
accommodate six hundiod and fifty persons ; and 
it was (juite common for footmen to retake on 
the same night the places newly vacated by 
their masters. Audiences are fickle, for when 
Sarah Siddons first vi.sited IVltMlwu Athens she 
w.a.s very coldly received ; the only prai.se she 
got was from a man in the gallery, who called 
out to the actress at the end of one of her best 
parts, ‘That’s no sae bad.’ Our readers may not 
be aware of the strange coincidence which marked 
the second visit. IVhile the actreiss was repre¬ 
senting the heroine (Isabella) where she calls 
ont, ‘My fflron ! my Biron!’ a lady was seir.ed 
witli hy..i ics and had to be removed. The 
unfortunate lady was iMiss Ooi-don of Gight, after¬ 
wards the mother of Lord Byron. 

Sarah Siddons took •her leave of the public 
on the 29th of June 1812, in her great character 
of Lady Macbell^, She never acted better ; and 
when the eleep-walkhig scene was finished, the 
auilience demanded tliat the play should termi¬ 
nate, this being in those days the highest form 
of showing apjiroval. Subsequently, she occa¬ 
sionally cousimted to reappear on the stage for 
charitable ends. 

Another remarkable theatihial suofess w.as that 
of the boy Henry West Be*ty, Born of Irish 
parents in the yetir 1791 at Shrewsbury, he very 
early displayed histrionic powers, llis parents 
wisely resolved to cultivate these latent possi¬ 
bilities ; they took him first to hear Sarah Sitfdons, 
then acting at Dublin ; thereafter, they entrusted 
him to the Dublin manager, and ho in tura 
handed him to his prftnpter. Hough, who saw in 
the boy a something which he thought would yet 
do credit to his instructor. He therefore sot 
about training Betty, who m.ade his ddbut at 
Belfast in the year 1803. The boy was only 
twelve years of ugey yet he played the parts of 
Hollo, Douglas, KomSo, and Hflmlet j and so 
popular did he become, that althongh it was 
the days of the Unifed Irishmen, when it behoved 
every one in Belfast to be withiij doors bv nine 
o’clock i-.M., special permission was given to UN*tre- 
goers returning from Betty’e perfomance. 








From Belfast he crossed over to Scotland, and 
made his tirsl appearance in Edinburgh. Jackson, 
his employer, left no plan untried to herald 
the youthful Roscius’s fame. Ihuylat was the 
first play acted. Home, its author, was present, 
and declared he had never before seen it done 
so well. Glasgow received Betty with open arms ; 
and so intense Vns the popular regard for him, 
that a journalist who ventured to criticise the 
*tdol’ had to Ileo the city. 

Macready, father of the great William, engaged 
Betty for liis theatre in Birmingham ; the sum 
guaranteed was ten pounds per v'ttbt, plus his 
Mnefits. When tlie youthful actor made him¬ 
self known to Macready, tlie latter was so dis- 
aQpointed that he wislied to cancel the engage- 
'mont Betty was agreeable, and only n-skeil that 
his expenses to Edinburgh might be paid ; how¬ 
ever, Macready repented, and promised to remu¬ 
nerate accoriling to tlie success of the venture. 
The engagement proved remunerative, for Betty 
received on an average sixty pounds per 
night 

The proprietors of Drury Bane wished to engage 
him, but they were of opinion that fifty pounds 
per nmht was nn exorbitant demand, and so 
refused to employ him. What Drury Bane would 
not do, Covenl Garden diil, and tlie speeiila- 
tion proved a literal mine of wealth. l)uring 
the summer, Betty visited tlie provinres; at ' 
Liverpool he cleared fifteen hundred and twenty 
poumls. and so great was the demand for seats, 
that crowds of all sexes might have been seen 
standing at the hox-ollice at seven o’clock in 
the morning! 

Ill tlie winter, he returned to London ; and 
his populai’ity was greater tlimi ever. The street 
in which Coveiit- Ganlen Theatre stands was 
lined with soldiers ; and so great was the crowd, 
that Drury Bane, from the overrtow of its iieigh- 
hoiir, drew three hundred pounds, and this in 
the afternoon. The play was one of Voltaire’s, 
and Betty had to appeaw ns Achmet, the boy- 
slave. Mrs Inelibald was one of the audience, 
and in her eyes the actor made a sorry tmpear- 
ance ; indeed, she regnnled the whole affair as 
the offspring of a popular vfhim. But her criti¬ 
cism stood for little, because was not the popular 
fancy tickled ? I’uhlic taste is very erratic, for 
while Betty was drawing crowds, Kemble and 
Mrs Siddons, Cooke and Sirs Gordon, were acting 
to empty benches. But the ‘feeling’ had never 
on any other occasfem run so higli; Bonaparte 
WM entirely forgotten; and the aristocracy vied 
with each other in having the company of the 
Irish boy. Pitt on one occ.-ision moved the 
adjonrniiient of the House of Commons in order 
that the members might see Betty act in a certain 
part When the actor suddenly took ill, bulletins 
were issued at intervals; and after he reached 
the stage of convalescence, Charles James Fo.x 
read by his bedside. 

Three nights a week b,e was at Oovent Garden, 
and on the off-nights acted in Drury Lane. 
For his first three appearances he received fifty 
pounds j and for the remaining five, one liundind 
pounds, besides benefits, each of which was worth 
one thousand '■pounds. The tbtel receipts for the 
twenty-eight nights at Coveiit Garden amounted 
to ggKsnteen tbonsaiid two hundred and ten 
pounds; the, average , nightly drawing was six 


hundred and fourteen pounds; the largest ever 
reached was seven liiuidred and fifty-two. 

The following nntnmn saw Betty again in • 
London ; but the sjiell was broken. Worth once : 
more became an element in shaping public 
opinion ; and it was needed. A picture of that ■ 
period represents Kemble and Betty riding on 
tile same hoi-se ; the latter, of course, is first, . 
and the following words are put into his mouth : 

‘ I don’t mean to affront yon ; but when two 
persons ride on a horse, one must ride behind.’ 
When the craze passed away, Kemble resumed | 
his rightful place in the public mind. The i 
provinces clung to Betty for a time ; but they, . 
too, tired of novelty. He was soon neglected ; 
and in consequence he quitted the stage, and 
at tlie age of fifteen enrolled himself ns a student 
at Cnmhridge with a view to the Church. But 
his first love was too strong, and he returned to 
the stage, continuing to act with indifferent success 
until his death at Southport in the year 1824. 

The last of the nuartette is Edmund Kean. 
The miseries he endured in the early part of 
his professional career seem almost too great for 
any man to have weathered. He married rashly, 
and the step did not lighten his sorrows. In 
the midst of such adverse circumstances, Kean 
alwn 3 ’s believed he was a born genius, and destined 
to receive the adulation of his fellows. His first 
engagement was at a theatre in Teignmouth, hut 
the pittance he received was barelj’ sufficient to 
procure for himself, wife, and child the neces¬ 
saries of life. But while fulfilling this eiignge- 
nieiit, ho attracted the attention of Dr Drury, 
who stronglv recoiiiniendeil Kean to the pro¬ 
prietors of brurj' Lane. One of their number 
was despatched to Teignmouth to witness Kean’s 
acting and report upon the result. In conse¬ 
quence of this visit the ambitious actor was 
engaged for three years at nine pounds per week 
—a large sum for one who before could hardly 
keep starvation from his door. Kean repaired 
to London ; but three months had to elapse 
before he could get into harness; during this 
time he had only eight pounds to keep himself 
and family. The privations they endured must 
have been terrible. For one hundred and thirty 
nights Druiy Lane had been far below its average 
drawings, and the directors resolved to infuse 
new spirit into their company. They turned 
to Kean, and proposed that he should play 
the part of llichiml III. ; this Kean refused to 
do, saying, ‘.Shylock or nothing.’ Expostulation 
was useless, and the directors submitted j success, 
they thought, was now hojicless. 

On the 2()th of January 1814 Kean made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane; for him it was 
an anxious time, for he was as yet an unknown 
man. His fellow-actors treated him with studied 
coolness, and until the morning of that eventful 
night no rehearsal was given him. When the 
rehearsal was finished, the general talk was regard¬ 
ing the certainty of Kean’s failure, and even 
the manager, in petulant disgust, said it would 
neveF da That day he resolved to dine! By 
some means his wife obtained for him steak 
and a pint of porter. To him this was indeed 
a feast. He felt conscious of his near triumph ; 
and when he left home with a wig and a pair 
of black silk stockings in his hand, he said to 
his wile: ‘ My God, I shall go mad I ’ iIThe 
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night wna unfavourable, for the London streets 
were covered with two feet .of snow. The play 
went on, and Kean displayed his great abilities. 
‘ Hath not a Jew eyes 'i ’ was received with rounds 
of applause; and ‘My principal!’ was well ren¬ 
dered. But it was in the withering look of scorn 
with whicli he received the taunts of Qratiano 
that the audience saw the might of a genius. 
The motion of eye, lip, and muscle which 
Kean displayed hod never been seen since the 
days of Oarrick. And Fanny Kemble wrote 
that she would never foiget his dying eyes in 
llichard 111. 

From that night Kean’s triumph was complete. 
But his nature was very passionate ; he could 
dine with Byron and the best of Loudon society 
and thereafter be the chairman at a imgilistic 
Slipper. Excess told upon his frame ; and when 
the time for biilding farewell to the stage came, 
he was unequal to it. lie last acted as Othello to 
the lago of hi.s sou Charles ; and when he came 
to the words, ‘Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s 
gone ! ’ he sank back into his son’s arms, saying, 
‘I am dying; speak to the audience for me.’ 
So ended this brilliant career. Its noonday was 
very bright and fair ; but the clouds of sunset 
hid the beauty we would have desire<l to see. 


LION- HUNTING IN ALGERIA. 

North Africa, the seat of the once mighty 
empire of Carthage—the resting-place of the 
Vandals and cradle of the Mooi-s—remains a terra 
incot/nita to the rank and file of the great army of 
modern travellers. Quaint notions still prevail 
as to the fauna of that vast expanse of country 
stretching northward from the Sahara to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is to most 
people a fabulous region, teeming with gigantic 
forms of animal life, where elephants and lions, 
the rhinoceros and giralfe, are believed to abound. 
But most of this is pure fiction, founded to some 
small extent on ancient history. In the remote 
past, elephants seem to have nourished in Morocco. 
Strabo describes them ns existing there ; but the 
fact nowadays i.s, that throughout all Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algeria, Moiocco, and the great belt of 
desert on the south, no trace of wild elephants 
is to be found. The rhinoceros and giraffe are 
likewise conspicuous by their absence. Never¬ 
theless, public opinion exacts from every African 
Iravellor a thrilling recital of the way in which 
these mighty denizens of the wilderness are laid 
low. 

At the risk of being regarded as prosaic, we 
will be truthful and eschew all fiction. We 
have encountered no wild elephants; the giraffe 
and rhinoceros are strangers to us, beyond 
seeing them in captivity. The larger beasts of 
prey met by us with anything like frequency 
were only hyenas and jackals. The hyena, so 
called by the Greeks from its swine-like appear¬ 
ance, is that bristly-maned, dog-like animal 
frequently seen in menageries, of which wc once 
heard the showman say: ‘ 'fhis is the savage 
hye^a; he prowls about graveyards at night; he 
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digs up the corpses and eats them alive.’ As to 
the jackal, he is but a wild gregarious sort of dog. 
When seen at menageries, half mad with hunger, 
or stirred up by the long pole of the keeper into 
fits of impotent ferocity, growling and snarling at 
you and at each other over the scanty meal of 
bones flung to them—these noxious creatures may 
have produced in some of us the- pleasant sensa¬ 
tion of being terrified in perfect safety. No doubt, 
many a visitor has come away from such sliovts 
liriyly convinced that hyenas and jackiils are 
animals of the most dangerous description ; ugly 
cU'tomers to meet outside their iron cages. Such 
notions will lib quickly dispelled by a holiday 
tour through Algei-ia. Moors or Arabs mind 
them no more than we do ruts. Hyenas and 
jackals are to the aborigines of North Africa- 
mere vermin, anil, as such, not objects of fear, 
but only of loathing and contempt. No Kubyle 
would demean himself by stalking the like. His 
long gun, scimitar, or yataghan is much too good 
for them. They are fit only for his cudgel, and 
with it he slay.s them indiscriminately whenever 
they cross liis path. In the eyes of the European 
sportsman they soon become moi-e contemptible 
even than the rat, for it is a plucky ani'nuu, and 
will sometimes turn upon its foe and die ''game ; 
but the jackal never. Even when wounded, or 
with their young, their only resource is to sneak 
away ignoiuiuiously. In short, master jackal is 
an arrant coward and humbug, known .as such by 
every child in Algeria. Nor can it be said of the 
more powerful hyena that he is much braver. 
We have seen a mere lad with a stick chase them 
by day ; .and even at night, when they pluck up 
courage ami come forth from their hiding-places 
in large numbers to jdy their loathsome task as 
scavengers of the desert, an encounter with them 
is deemed by no means formidable. Only the 
most ve)-; . it novice, freshly imported from 
Europe, Would bring a breech-loader to bear upon 
them. 

Where, then, in bro.ail Algeria, may the brave 
sou of Nimrod find game worthy of his trusted 
rifle and of Ida keen and practised eye, which 
have been the dellh of many a hare and wildfowl 
on the moors of merty England and Wales and 
bonnie .Scotland 1 If he is sans near et miih 
rejiruche, and, moreover, patient, much-enduring— 
and with plenty of time at his disposal—we can 
pi'ondse him the grandest and noblest sport of all. 
The king of beasts in his finest development is 
still to be found in North ,^fricn. * Among the 
mimosa bushes of yonder ^andy plains he rears 
his majestic crest. Tliiwe rocky heights know 
his iireseiice. From boulder to liouldcr he leaps 
with miglity bounds, and at night his awful voice 
re-echoes, rolling like thunder along the ground, 
and cowing all nature info silence. No other 
North African country, contains so many lions as 
Algeria ; but even there they are growing scarcer 
from year to year. Gi'rard, the first famous 
Algerian lion-killer, upwards of thirty years ago 
estimated them as only one liundreil and twenty 
in number, and they,have certainly not increased 
since. A successful lipn-hunt has- thus become 
one of the rarest of rare events. We have known 
many fashionable okn/ises-oit-Iion to be organised. 
No stranger of lote who visits the country can 
well leave it without indulging in bne or m^ of 
them. They are a picture^ue but coetly Ein3 of 
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pageantry, always shown off in broad daylight, 
and foi-sooth on horseback. Small matter to 
these amateur sportsmen that lions habitually 
sleep by day in their abiiost inaccessible moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, and that the proximity of a luige 
p(j8se of men and hors(!S intimidates them. The 
native guides know well what they are about. A 
lion-hunt has been ordered regardless of expense, 
and vast preparations arc set on foot forthwith. 

” At ,dawn of the appointed day, a glittering 
cavalcade issues from the gates. It is hailed by 
the acclamation of a motley crowd of natives eager 
for backsheesh, whose expectatiiem^are abundantly 
gratifled, owing to the best of humours engendered 
by the proajiect of such noble sport. A truly 
lyagmiicent display is ipode of horses, harness, 
■ and pictwesque costumes. Breech-loading rilles, 
revolvers, spears, and yataghans rellect the bright 
rays of the morning sun ; and thus, with much 
shouting, clanking, and jingling, the grand hunt 
proceeds. Much show, but little wool, for nothing 
ever comes of it All day long, through held, 
snudy plain, and forest, the king of beasts is 
sought, and never found. Some spicy little bit 
of exi^ifement or other has beeti pre-arranged by 
the miides, who feel that something must he 
done Tor the money. A turbaned Arab suddenly 
appears on the outskirts of a thicket, vowing that 
a hon is there. Witli much show of courage, the 
thicket is entered by the guides, leading what 
seems a forlorn-hope ; and the uninitiated follow 
boldly. Every bush is searched, but no! His 
royal majesty is not at home. His lair is iudeeil 
pointed out, and declared to be still warm with 
unmistakable signs of recent occupancy—but that 
is about all; unless some one in the fervour of 
his enthusiasm should fancy that he has got sight 
of the lion, of his tawny mane, his tufted tail, or 
glittering eyes. In that case, a ritte, perhaps 
several, are diachargeil ; and though no carcase is 
ever found, the ready-witted natives are at no 
loss to account for that: it has tumb1e<l into some 
inaccessible ravine, and th-;re it lies. Lies, indeed! 
And so the grand hunt comes to an end before 
nightfall. A triumphal retur^'-! and sumptuous 
feast crown the glorious achievements of the day. 
In fact, the thing is a shMiu from beginning to 
end. 

Real lion-hunts present widely different features. 
Free from all ostentatious display, they are spiced 
with much difficulty, exertion, and danger, and 
only on rare .occasions unqualified success is reaped. 
Perhaps the most »mpres6ive of them is, when a 
whole trilo! of Arabt’ in sheer self-defence issue 
forth to a man, determined to put an end to the 
ravagers of their flocks and herds or die in the 
attempt. It is indeed a question of life or death 
for the Arab. The amount of damage done to the 
herds of a tribe by a single family of lions in a 
month has been estimated at ten per cent., and 
remember, his herd is the Arab’s all. 

We were on a visit t" "'•ne of the hill-tribes 
when such an emergency arose. Our hosts were 
poor, but to the best they could offer we were 
made heartily W’elcome. .There is no luck of 
hospitality among the mn«h-ma1igncd Ishmaelitea 
Many an act of genuine kindness was shown us, 
and we should have been erdvens indeed bad we 
refused to aid our dusky friends in their hour of 
ne0;«, A lion family had taken up their abode 
ia n cave difflcult of access, among the hills close 


by. Night after night dire havoc was wrought 
by these fierce maraqders, and the time had come 
w'hen a determined stand must be mode to avert 
utte!' and irrevocable ruin. While the mountain 
Arab is by no means deficient in courage, per¬ 
severance, or physical strength, his weapons are 
of & most primitive kiiuL The long light flint- 
Ifick gun he handles bears no comparison with 
our modern arms of precision. Deprived of that 
comfortable sense of safety and self-assurance 
which the possession of a trusty breech-loader 
affonls, the Arab endeavours to make up for it by 
an accumulation of numbers. It can scarcely be 
said, however, that tlie old proverb holds good on 
such occasions. Face to face with an angry North 
African lion, there is no safety in numbers ; be 
boa been known to rush upon hundreds of men. 

A glorious moniing it was among the hills ; the 
sky all aglow with purple tints; and through the 
veil of mist which hung round the shoulder of 
the great granite heights fur off, the summits were 
glistening like so many black diamonds bathed in 
sunbeams. Nature in its most rugged form lay 
before and around us. In the pure azure above, 
moon and stars were idling before t)ie sun’s retui-n. 
We were surrounded by u motley crowd of Arabs 
in their picturesque costume. Young and old, all 
indeed capable of bearing arms had turned out; 
some few wci'c handling their long, slender, smooth¬ 
bore guns, but by far the greater number had 
only spears ami yataghans. The venerable chief 
beside us gave his orders briefly but distinctly. 
'I'lie exact location of the lion's cave was well 
known. Af imminent peril of their lives, the 
scouts had found it, tracking its mighty denizens 
to their very lair. A large circle of spearmen 
was now formed, and the men received instructions 
to converge gradually towards a rocky ledge in 
front of the cave, whose entrance was faintly 
visible from tlie elevated position of our trysting- 
place. Presently tlie ‘ battue ’ commenced. Amid 
much shouting and clash of arms, the lines were 
drawn closer and closer, wlyle all of us who had 
ffrearms made as straight as possible for tlie cave. 
Before we bad got witliin range, an enormous 
male lion showed himself for an instant, shook 
his mane and vanislied, to appear again when we 
had arrived at a distance of about a thousand 
yards. 

A brisk but hnrmh^ss fusilade was opened upon 
him by our Arab friends, and with a roar of defiance 
he withdrew once more into his stronghold j 
nor did he show himself again as we drew nearer 
and nearer, until we came to a halt about two 
hundred yards from the cave. The narrow ledge 
leading up to it was separated from the hillside 
on whicli we stood by a deep gorge more than 
forty feet wide. Above the ledge towered a pre¬ 
cipitous Ixeight; and every cleft or gully in the 
rocky wall around bristled with the arms of our 
spearmen, barring escape in every direction, a 
complete circle of glittering steel We looked 
carefully to our weapons, and, when all was 
ready for giving our royal foes a hot reception, 
loud shouts and clamour were raised to draw them 
forth ; but all in vain. No lion showed as much 
as the tip of his nose. After brief consultation, 
one dauntless youth volunteered to creep along 
the ledge, close to the cave, collect a heap of dry 
brushwood and fire it, so os to smoke the lions 
out. The spearmen redoubled their clamonrjtand 
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we lield our rifles in readiness for instant use, 
while anxiously watching the lad’s progress. He 
pur-sued his perilous task with great courage. 
Creeping warily along the ledge, ho never pausld 
till lie had gained the entrance of the cave. 
Quickly gathering together the dry brushwood 
near at hand, he soon raised a pile large enougli 
to fill the entrance ; and after firing it, he made 
his way back in safety, proud of his daring 
achievement, and warmly greeted by ns all. A 
few moments and the fire blazed up, sending a 
column of smoke into the cave. The ell'cct upon 
the inmates was instantaneous anil startling. Two 
mighty roars mingled in one, and lion and lioness 
bounded forth one after the other. Our doings 
had goadel them into fury, and they were ready 
to do battle against all odds in defence of their 
young ones and their home. At first glimpse of 
them my companion and I fired ; but the move¬ 
ments of the mighty beasts were so rapid and 
incessant that both of us missed. Our Arab 
friends were peppering away with their firelock.s, 
but also to little or no purpo.se. 

Suddenly, while the lioness charged down 
upon us along the letlge, her consort, with one 
mighty bound, cleared the gully, alighting in tlie 
very midst of the Arah.s at its brink, and, for tlie 
moment, carrying all before liiin. We aimed 
carefully this time ns the lioness sprang upon us, 
and both our bullets took effect; hut it needed a 
second dose of lend out of our htvecli-loaders to 
stretch her lifeless at our feet. We then hastened 
to the assistance of our allies. What n scene met 
our eyes ! Bleeding profusely from many wounds, 
but as yet far from disabled, the furious male was 
making sad havoc among the crowd, (h-ackiug a 
skull there with one mighty sweep of his iiaw, and 
smashing a shoulder with another, he had already 
strewn the ground with slain and wounded, ns 
we drew nigh to finish him with onr rifles. At 
that very moment the spearmen were likewise 
upon liim. Wliile he was scattering ids assailants 
in front, more and more men hud drawn near 
from heliind, and half-a-dozen lances were now 
plunged into him simultaneously, bearing him to 
the ground at last, 'i’lie short hut fierce struggle 
w-as over. Our terrible antagonist lay breathing 
his last, with his victims around him. lie hud 
killed five Arabs outright, and wounded fourteen 
more, among whom, to our great regret, was the 
young hero of the day, the same bi-ave lad whose 
perilous exploit we had admired so much. A 
great bixiotl gash from neck to shoulder will 
hfticefortli bear witness to his prowess in the 
eyes of the whole tribe. 

We were publicly tb.anked by the chief for 
our modest share in the glory of the day, 
and he informed us later on that he deemed 
victory cheap at the piice, considering that 
thirty or forty victims often fall in such encoun¬ 
ters. Two young cubs, scarcely six months 
old, were found inside the cave half smothered 
by the smoke. We aftei-wards learnt that 
they had been sent to Algiers for sale, and, 
for all we know, they may now be inmates of 
some zoological garden or menagerie. Our work 
was accomplished. Probably for many years to 
come the tri^ would be exempt from similar 
infliction. With high hearts we held our trium¬ 
phal entry into the village, amid shouts of victory 
blenited with death-wails, and with lamentations 
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over the many wounded. Our young hero of the 
fire met with his reward. They'carried him along 
in triumph, and, as he lay oii'his roughly impro¬ 
vised couch, faint from loss of blood, biit elated 
with the consciousness of his acliievemeiit, no 
mortal could have been happier than lie. The 
whole tribe, young and old, paid grateful liomugo 
to liini as he lay there, for ‘ honour to M-liom 
h'mour is due’ remnin.s the rule witli these nn- 
sopliisticated sons of the wilderness, and longjnay' 
it continue so.' 

Such, then, lias been our experience of lion- 
hunting in North Africa. Purnislied witli tlie 
best arms of precision, and well supported by tlie 
indoiiiitable pluck and ripe experience of our 
dusky allie.s, we liad found ourselves face ]to face 
with the king of beasts, and, after all, had but* 
little right to boast of our encounter with him. 


AN ATLANTIC EXPERIENCE. 

A wn.1) night in mid-Atlantic, with a gale of 
wind, and the old Vctniia staggering along before 
it, with lier lowy topsails and reefed foresail set. 
Now, slowly climbing up the hill, then a" sfigiit 
pause on tlie crest heforo she dived down intd the 
dark abyss lietween tlie waves, and every now 
and again ii great sea would catch her uniler the 
(|uarter, making Iier old timbers creak and groan 
as if tliey were in agony. Two hands at the 
wheel grinding away, hard up and hard down, 
frying to kce]> the old tubas straight ns possible. 
Sometimes she would come up and a green sea 
would dash over the weather rail and across to 
leewiird, making the deck-load strain and tug at 
its lasliings as if it longed to get loose and join 
the foam-capped waves in their iiind gambols. 

It was tlie month of July, and the barque 
Oduvio, from , uehee to Sunderland with timber, 
was i-eapiiig the full benefit of a westerly gale, 
which had sprung up the night before. There 
are niiicli moi-e conifortal^e places than the deck 
of a timber droijuer in had weather, and such was 
the opinion of tlie^’iiteli on deck, who were clus¬ 
tered round the ^?inllmill pump, just under the 
lireak of the poop, eaTnestly wisliiiig for eight 
hells, when lliey would divest themselves of drip¬ 
ping oil.sk ins and big sea-hoots and enjoy the 
comforts of a dry fo’c’slc. 

Just after a heavier sea than usual had broken 
over us, which made us liaiig on liko^grim death 
to the life-lines which were riggied across tlie deck,, 
the second-mate sang out; ‘i/ay along here, lads, 
and get a lashing on these boats and we tumbled 
aft, growling os only sailoi-s can. We carried 
three—one the gig in the davits on the port 
quarter; the two othei-s on top of the deckhouse 
forward. We. commenced putting the extra lash¬ 
ings on the quartcr-bottt first, and an awkward 
job it was, holding on with one, liand, and passing 
the rope roiftid tlie boat with the other, while the 
ship rolled about and staggered like a drunken 
man, which made it dilficult for the best sailor 
to keep his feet, wlijlc every now and then a 
blinding spray would dasli up into oUr faces and 
fly all over the poop, covering us all with spark¬ 
ling drops of salt* water, that ijUttered like 
diamonds whenever the sun, with a struggle, 
peeped through the heavy clouds tBat were .fljrjpg 
over the skies. We finished the jjb, however, 
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without any mishap, except that Magnus the 
Shetlander dived head foremost into the dog- 
kennel, to the intense disgust of Flora, the big 
Kewfoundlunil. 

Having securely lashed the after-bout, we 
mode our way forward to do the same to 
the others, accompanied by Flora, who never 
seemed to think a piece of work properly done 
unless executed umler her own superintendence. 

' WeJiad got info the w/ii.st, when u warning shout 
of ‘Look out there, boys ! ’ from the wheel made 
us look up, to see a huge sea just rising on the 
weather-side and threatening to overwhelm us. 
A tremendous rush for the fore-rigging ensued, 
ropes and handspikes being dropped and aban- j 
^doued to their fate. T, being a young sailor at i 
‘^he time, and not fully aware of the enormous 
ower of an Atlantic wave', sprang on top of the | 
encoop Just abaft the house. I had scarcely got 
up, when, with an awful crash, the sea broke over 
ns, and I was swept away to leeward amidst the 
wreck of the hencoop, covered with water, ami 
all alloat. I thought I was overboard, and remem¬ 
bered that we had just lushed the only boat that 
could have been lowered, although no boat could 
have lived in such a sea. The next thing I felt 
was something holding me by the legs ; and w'hen 
the water cleared away, 1 found myself half over 
the side, but my legs jammed by the last log of 
the deck cargo, whiidi had got loose, the wedges 
being washed out, and the lee bulwark cut olf by 
the deck. Waiting for the next weather-roll, I 
scrambled up as best 1 could, and made my way 
to the fore-rigging, in which the secoml-mate and 
the rest of the watch on deck had taken refuge. 

I was helped up by the men, who were very much 
surprised to see me, every one thinking I had 
been swept overboard, like poor Flora, who was 
seen struggling in the waves astern. 

The old barque had broached-to just as the sea 
toppcil, ami her decks were left in a complete 
state of wreck, the duck cargo loose, and knock¬ 
ing about with every roll. The hencoop on which 
I had climbed had been carried overboard. The 
boats on top of the house had ^ved us the trouble 
of putting extra lashings on by disappearing alto¬ 
gether except a lew splinters on the lee-side of 
the house. The lee bulwarks had been carried 
away, and the weather-side of the deckhouse 
stove in. The Octavia, ns usual in timber ships, 
had no forecastle in the bows, and the crew lived 
in the forw,nrd end of the deckhouse. The whole 
of the watch beloir had been washed out of their 
bunks, and were lljing about the deck in their i 
shii'ts, half awake, ami adding not a little to the 
eneral confusion. The rest of the crew imme- 
iately set to work to put things to rights ; while 
I, feeling my legs very painful, made my way to 
the galley, where the cook was at his wits’ end, 
having lost all his pots axd pans except one large 
kettle, which hud been washed into the coal 
locker and escaped V’^ fate of the others. In a 
few hours we were alt to rights again, the cargo 
wedged olf, a spare topsail nailed over the side of 
the house, and a life-line, rigged along the lee 
gunwale. I was laid up <or a day or two, as my 
legs were much bruised and swollen, but I was 
soon able to be about agdin. 1 have been in 
several scrapes at sea since that time; but 1 
h%w never foi^otten my hrst narrow escape from 
drowning. , . - 


QRANDMWTIIEK’S VALENTINE. 

• St Vai.kstikk’s Dav dawned bright and fair. 

And 'twos nine by the great hall clock 
When we gathered about dear Granny’s chair, 

' Awaiting the poslmau’s knock. 

It came at lust with a rat-tat-tat 
That resounded tlirough the place, 

And startled Grandmother where she sat 
With a smile on her fair old face. 

Then eager hands were outstretched to take 
The missives that youth holds dear, 

And her silver head gave a warning shako. 

As she heard the laughter clear' 

That rose and fell, and broke out anew 
’Mid questions of ‘yours’ and ‘mine,’ 

Till one cried ; ‘ Granny, a letter for you — 

It must lie a Valentine !’ 

Grandmother, knowing her young folks well, 
SuH|iected some girlish plot, 

But opened her letter, and from it fell 
A spray of forget-me-not— 

A slender spray, which had once been blue 
As the tints of the summer sky, 

But was faded now, and of (rulest hue. 

Like a relic of dnys gone by. 

Our eyes grew dim witli a sudden mist 
That melted in tender showers, 

When our youngest and dearest stooped and kissed 
The hand lliat fondlerl the flowers. 

Grandmother smiled ; hut we saw the tears 
On her soft gray lashes shine, 

As she said : ‘ Kay, do not trouble, dears; 

'Tis a precious Valentine. 

‘ Some gentle fiugera gathered this spray. 

Under last summer’s skies, 

From a grave in a churchyard far away 
Where my heart's best treasure lies. 

It has Isien carefully pressed, you see, 

Anil kept through the winter hours, 

Then sent like a message of love to me. 

Tills delicate spray of flowers.’ 

But Granduiotlior sjient that day alone; 

And we guc.ssed the tender truth. 

That the grave wliere the little flowers had grown 
Held the husband uf her youth. 

For when we hade her a fond good-night, . 

With pathos that.seemed divine 
She laid 'neath the folds of licr pillow white 
Tliat strange, sweet Valentino. 

Ah well I Slie died when the spring was new, 
And we laid her down to rest 
Where fragile blossoms of tender blue 
Would nestle above her breast; 

But we knew her love had lived through grief, 

In Memory’s greenest spot. 

When we found on her Bible’s well-worn leaf 
That spray of forget-me-not! 

E. MATHKaoir, 
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IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

There was never a bine so dreamy ns that sea 
at first sight from the hills. A patch of yellow 
com made a clear edge ; beyond its softly rounded 
line one saw the blue gap of the bay, tlie vision 
of tile southern sen. It might have been close 
below ; it might have been deep as the cliff in 
King Lear. All seitse of depth was lost; only 
the smoothness told that the dreamy surface was 
very far below. Placid, mysterious, it faded 
away into the round bright distance. 

One pities holiday travellers who cannot enjoy 
these thing.s. ‘The vision and the faculty divine’ 
— the ej'os to see and the heart that knows what 
to rejoice at—are better than a long purse of gold 
to the summer traveller. The ijuestion is not 
how far we can go, but how much we can 
appreciate. 

On the Rhine steamers, one meets with a type 
of tourist who i-eads the guide-book white the 
realities are drifting past. The same sort of 
sightseer ‘does’ Loudon, and stands before the 
great Raphael with his whole soul filleil with 
wonder—not at the picture, but at the fact that 
such a matter of saints and paint could have cost 
the nation seventy thousand pouud.s. There is 
no more cultured observation in the man than 
in a pumpkin, and no emotion e-veept at the sight 
o&his hotel bill. 

Another mistaken type of holiday-maker is the 
discontented one ; he docs not fiml anything to 
enjoy, but everything to grumble over. Of this 
class are the distressing folks who come home 
fagged with a dreary report: ‘ Never was in such 
a miserable place ! No shops ; no promenade ; 
stones to walk on; nothing but the sea, and of 
courae that is always the same, so there is not 
even anything to look at!’ Truly, a barren 
picture. Let them take heart anew, and wander 
away to the Sunny South. 

Down in that bright region the sea changes 
colour many times a day. All the popular names 
sf its colouring are failures, when it is before 
jae’g %ye8. This is not the sea we have heard 


about as being glassy, or blue, or green, or azure, 
or leaden, or silvery. It is not glass ; there is the 
appearance of depth, and its best stillness is 
infinite movemeift. If it be true to call it blue, 
the colour is a dream-blue, that belongs t» no 
other thing in heaven or earth. If it be green, 
it is a hue that we never connect with the 
abstract word—a gray-ghisa green svith a liquid 
quality of its own. If it be azure, it is not the 
plain rellecliou of the sky, but a most mysterious 
shadow of it. When it is leaden, there is no 
sense of weight, but confusion of movement; and, 
lastly, when the broad ocean-paths are called 
silvery, one forgets that tlie silver is made of 
living light 

There are some English watering-places where 
the parading 'owds appear in different toilettes 
three or four times a day. It is no wonder that 
the great sea refuses to show its majestic colours 
to siiiall folk so taken up with themselves. For 
the multitude who strive to outshine each other, 
the sea has no (Siauges except from rough to 
smooth ; but for those* who have eyes and ears 
for greater tilings, it has a welcome like the face 
of a friend, anil its voice is an eternal greeting. 
Come away to the Sunny South, and watch 
whether it is ‘nothing but the sea, and always 
the same.’ • 

Its morning light is that living silver, with 
vast cloud-shadows travelling*ovcr it. The clouds 
gather, and along the shore it is liquid lead—or 
so it may be said to be, in the poverty of human 
worils. Look later at its face whim the thunder¬ 
clouds have passed. Along the south they lie 
like a puiqde shroud, ijath here and there a pile 
of fiery cloud-light. In the darkest depth is the 
fragment of & rainbow. Under this pageant, 
ghostly ships stand poised on a still surface of 
gray melting into dreamy blue, blue into purple 
under the purple of tlie, far-off storimclouds, (thd 
purple again dissolving into brightness where 
those fiery towers nscind the sky. 

Or call to mind what is rougjrly olassed as 
green water, and examine it near. The ]:bil 4 jrs 
on a clear morning lift a dusky glass-green edge 
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full of bits of red and brown weed running 
upward. There is one moment of transparency 
against the light; then with a crash the wave 
fulls over along the whole length, with white 
spray and infinite rushing of foam fountains. 
The shingle rattles like a giant’s pebble store as 
it runs back while the next wave is rolling in. 

Night comes ; and tlie buffeting roar alternates 
with the rush of shingle. Black under the stars 
'lies^a vast space of darkness and mystery. 'I'hc 
warning lights of a far-off shore, revylving 
patiently, flash like stars out of the sea. Faint 
glimmere vanishing mark the track of ships—the 
homeward course, now nearly dohe at last; or the 
outward way to the pathless oceans, to the wide, 
wide v^orld. Lonely wanderers on the deep, their 
'faint far lights are sparks of heroism in the night 
By day one may see from the hills ‘ a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean;’ but those slow meteors 
by night have somehow deeper meaning ; they 
send back a message of the long leagues traversed, 
or remind us of the lights that go off into the 
darkness and never come back. 

Then comes the day, dazzling with every ripjile, 
and waning to afternoon, whe^ the sea siu'eads 
to its'far circle mysteriously, in that dream-blue 
that*we saw above the corn. 

The shore of this southern land is as wonder¬ 
ful as its ever-changing sea. The summer tourist 
abroad enters vast cathedrals, those medieval 
niiracies of stone; perhaps their counterpart in 
nature is to be found in the German pine forests. 
In turn, he visits also oistle and lortrcas, the 
strongest human strength couh] build against the 
tide of war centuries ago ; their counterpart in 
nature must be the bastions of the shore against 
the waves. 

Now the const in this corner of the Sunny 
South is built right nobly. Tower beyond tower 
it guards the laud for many a mile ; tower beyoml 
tower, not piled or embattled, but level os a 
wall at the top, and from sheer height impreg¬ 
nable. Gigantic bi'ittrgsses strengthen their base. 
Grass and samphire streak their grayish white¬ 
ness. Seabirds circle round L’:cm by d.ay ; the 
magnificence of the stars loolts down upon them 
by night; and when the moon steals out from 
above the topmost ridge of those cliff fortifica¬ 
tions, all the vast wall whitens, and, like the 
poet’s abbey, buttress and buttrdss alternately are 
carved of ebon and ivory. 

Ascending by zigzags from tlie bay, the natural¬ 
ist may find on the green top of tbese ramparts 
u bewildering wealti'. of flowers baunUd by rarest 
butterflies. The student of things human sees 
the valleys with their yellow rivers of harvest, 
or the green and brown squares of cultured hill¬ 
side j the wayside fields full of sheaves; the 
village labyrinth; the thatched barus and red 
roofs; and he finds himself in the midst of a 
peasantry where cottage comfort is the rule, and 
ram and poverty are^yiknown. 

Hark to the horn ! The carrier’s cart is going 
—a stagecoach on a small scale; and W'e can ride 
inside or out, and feci what travelling was fifty 
years (^o. Before mouRting, let us step into the 
post-ofilce, where the half-dozen letters are being 
sorted in the cottage hack-parlour, and the post¬ 
al waits with her satcheh We are off with the 
]tM"^ing of *the horn. The driver belong to 
,1^: good old school—a fine young fpllow, who 


loves his horses and his work. He is no city 
toiler, whose life .is a business of struggle and 
pay, but a son of the pure country, the rejoicing 
d(Acendant of a long line of carriers who have 
done honour to the family trade. In the Norman 
church there 'is a stained window to his grand- 
ftHher’s memory, all ablaze with glorious colour, 
’ simply because ‘ he was a good man,’ who in 
every sense of the word drove honestly by the 
straight road. In his case, certainly, the path of 
duty was the way to glory, as the Laureate sings 
so truly. 

We whirl along p.aat the unhedged fields, by 
roads that are mere horsepaths, with nn open 
French appearance. Then come tangled hedges 
dashed with the scarlet berries of the ‘wayfaring 
tree.’ Our driver fairly pets his horses with the 
wrong end of his wliip ; and, like Barkis, he is 
‘willin’—to tell us all about them. They know 
Sunday, those intelligent animals, and are found 
lying on their straw beds, conscious that for the 
carrier’s horses it is the morning of rest. Po-ssihly 
the church hells tell them, or they may have a 
way of counting like Bobinson Crusoe, for any¬ 
thing we know. After tlie hardest journey, the 
best one will prance when he is let loose, and 
want to play with his master like a dog. Would 
that tlie town horses knew these things—ay, and 
the town drivers! 

After long journeying, here we are arrived 
among seaport streets. We dive into a curiosity- 
shop to get some souvenir. ‘Thirty pound I 
was offered for them two little bronze horses,’ 
says the shrewd trailer; ‘ but no less than seventy 
is the jirice, for there’s not the like of them in 
Europe. Four hundred year old, if they are a 
day ; aud brought over from the siege of Paris.’ 
(One of them is Napoleon on liorsebaek.) ‘ Four 
hundred year old !’ After this shock, we beat a 
retreat, sighing that even bore man is but lumiau, 
and the tourist is his victim. So we get back 
ill haste to the cliffs and the stars, tlie harvest- 
fields aud the happy village, the bright sliore, 
and the ever-changing sen. 

Where is that shore, aud where that sea? Why, 
it is no farther south than our own southern 
coast. The pageant of land and water, the 
linnqiiet of delights, was in the very same 
Kentish corner where the unobservant folks found 
‘ a miserable place with nothing hut the sea and 
stones.’ So, when we go for a holiday, let us 
take, not only our luggage, but our eyes and our 
hearts. 


JOHN VALE’S GUAKDIAN. 

CHAPTEK IX. 

There might have been a certain elation of 
spirit produced by running away from home 
under other circumstances; but John was so 
dull that he seemed only half to realise what 
he was doing, and Will was so sore with yester¬ 
day’s handlings that walking was difiicnlt to 
him. John’s spirits could fall but little lower, 
and Will had his inward fires to keep him going ; 
but they were both solemn and silent. 

‘I’m beastly hungry, Will,’ said John, when 
they had travelled some two luilesL They bail 
struck into the great southern road which led 
Loudouwards, and Will was bent on pressing 
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nward, for the road was dangerous for the 
ext three or four miles. Anjr moment might 
iring a passer-by who would recognise them, 
jid set pursuit upon the track. 

‘All right,’ Will answered; ‘you shall have 
omcthing directly.’ 

They sighted by-and-hy a little wayside housb 
'here the legend ‘Ginger beer sold here’ was 
'afered to tho window-panes ; and a half-dosen 
ilious-looking buns of suspicious yellowness were 
,xposed with a few nuts, a wooden measure 
'ith a body of unnecessary density, and some 
lottlcs of acidulated drops, which in long negleitt 
nd solitude ha<l learned to stick to each other, 
'here was a picture in the window, where 
■eople with lettered bladders lloatiug from their 
■ps were supposed to express the highest admira- 
'on for the (uialities of the ginger beer. One 
cntleman held a bottle in both hands with a 
I’-eam of the inspiring liquid bursting from it; 
,nd another gentleman balanceil the escaped 
ork at the extreme tip of his no.se; and all 
.6 other gentlemen and several ladies lifted 
iieir hands and looked supremely unaware of 
verything. 

The boys entered the shop, and an old woman 
1 spectacles and pattens came clattering out of 
'le kitchen behind it. 

‘Now, then,’ said the old woman, as if their 
ntranee there were an uggre-ssiou and she resented 
, bitterly, ‘ what do you want 1' 

‘How much are those buns?’ Will asked, 
onstituting himself spokesman. 

‘ They ’re a penny apiece,’ said the old woman. 
Very cheap and light and wholesome.’ 

‘There’re very stale, by the look of ’em,’ the 
oy answered. ‘ 1 ’ll give you twopence for 
iree.’ 

‘They’re a deal more wholesome than if they 
/ere new,’ said the old woman. ‘ Vou shall have 
.iree for two)ionee-ha’penny, deary.’ 

‘Twopence,’ said Master Gregg stolidly. ‘I’ve 
ot to make my money go as far ns I can.’ 
Tiere was something so aged and severe in this, 
.lat the old woman capitulated at onc.e, and set 
10 buna upon the counter, where they sounded 
ke plaques of wood. 

‘How much is the ginger beer a bottle?’ 

‘A penny a bottle, my dear, and vciry brisk 
nd strong.’ 

He ordered two bottles; and the old lady having 
mud two heavy tumblers, opened the ginger 
eer, which concealed its fiery properties with 
r^t meekness. It had a faintly milky hue, 
id drank like rain-water very faintly spiced 
■id sweetened. The yellow buns, in spite of 
leir rioh appearance, were dry and aawdusty ; 
ut the boys despatched them somehow, and 
’ent their way, with hunger and thirst appeased 
or the time being. But this first drain upon 
is resources set Master Gregg thinking. Four- 
ence a meal was not an extravagant price to 
«y; but fourpence a meal meant a shilling a 
.ay, and at that rate ho could - last for five 
ays only. _ Running away from home was all 
sry well in its way j but the three diurnal 
reals were something, after all. Yet he was 
inning away from bitter injustice and cruelty, 
s well M from home, and he had made himself 
ispo^ible for John, and had promised that 
obodjf should hurt him any more. He would 


keep his promise. Somehow, John sliould have 
enough to eat, and he would find and keep a 
shelter for him. A shelter ? 'riiere was another 
consideration. What would it coat to get a bral ? 
His financial possessions began to look wofully 
smalt. 

Whatever other tlioughts he hud, he had no 
'dream of turning back again. Let the future 
look ns black as it might, he walked towai'ds 
it, and when he thought of his companion, pity 
and justice stirred his heart and lent him new 
courage. The great majority of people are con¬ 
tent to think of boys as if they were creatures 
who will come alive one of these days, and begin 
to think and feel at some undefined epoch of 
i.xistence. But the boy is alive already, mid is 
thinking and feeling with an intensity to whicl) 
the average man is a stronger. He has so much 
and so many things to learn, that he is sure 
to forget with great rapidity, and so he seems 
inconsequent and fickle. He is a great deal 
better than the adult as a rule—more honest, more 
affectionate, more in earnest, more loyal, than 
he will ever be again. A man throwing up every 
chance in life to lietend a trampled friend jvquld 
be an heroic figure. A boy doing the same tping 
looks only rebellious and thoughtless. I warn 
the reader of this chronicle that I am going 
to treat this exodus from the land of injustice 
and oppression au yraitd s&ieii.r. 

The two wayfarers struck the great town in 
something like an hour and a half from the 
beginning of their journej', and in another hour 
had walked through it and ceme upon the country 
once more. Master Gregg began to feel easier in 
his mind with respect to the chances of pursuit, 
and had ceased to look behind him whenever 
a vehicle of any sort made itself audible in 
the rear. 'J'b' day w-as pleasant enough, dry, 
and bright \i d.i a spring-tiile brightness. The 
first signs of spring-tide life were gay in the 
hedgerows, and the birds were busy, and made 
the .fields vocal with their pipings. The sun 
shone, though not too warmly, and there was 
a merry vagrant wl^d abroad. 

‘ Will,’ said John, putting an arm through 
his companion’s, ‘ where are we going ? ’ 

‘ We ’ll go to London, Jack,’ said Muster Gregg 
with more cheerfulness than his thoughts war¬ 
ranted.—‘There’s a bell ringing. D’ye hear it? 
Whut does it say. Jack ? ’ 

They stood still to listen, and_ a .bell rang 
in the distant town. • 

‘ Turn again, Whittington,’ f ohn suggested. 

‘ No,’ said Master Giegg ; ‘ whatever else it says, 
it doesn’t say that. “Go along both of you,” 
perhaps. It must be ten o’clock by this time. 
You’d have had a hiding before now, if you’d 
gone to school. Jack. Old Macfarlane promised 
you one, didn’t he? He doesn't often forget 
his promises, old Macfarlane doesn’t.’ 

‘I’m very glad I came,’ John answered wist¬ 
fully after a little pause. 

‘That’s righL’ said the protector.—‘I say. Jack, 
now you ’re wdth me,«and haven’t got anything 
to be afraid of, nor anybody to bullyrag yon, 
you’ll get brighter eycry day. ’Won't you? 
Yon ain’t so bright as you used to be, are you. 
Jack? 


No,’ said Jack submiasively; ‘I'm luA hHgiit 
a bit Do you think I shall ever be ?’„ 
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‘ I should think I did and all. It’s only ITiudo 
Bob and old Macfarlane. Don’t yon mind, .lack. 
You’ll never see them any more. We’ll get 
something to do in Lon<lon. I wonder what 
we shall have to be? London’s a port like Liver- 
pooL We might go to sea, nn<l be cabin boys. 
That would be jolly, wouldn’t it? But then they 
wouldn’t wafit two in the same ship, and that 
wouldn’t do, unless yon went as a stowaway. I 
cotUd hear you tap when we weie three days 
out, so that that would be all right, wonhln’t it ?’ 

Before John could re 2 >ly to this, a tall trap 
rattled by, and pulled up in p cloud of April 
dust; and there in the trap sat Isaiah, staring 
backwards with a face of wooden astonishment. 

, ‘Hillo!’ said Isaiah. ‘What brings you two 
here ? ’ 

Muster Gregg’s first natural thought was that 
Isaiah had been despatched in pursuit, and his 
question hardly served to dissipate it. 

‘ Whore are you going to?’ asked Isaiah. ‘What 
brings you so far away from home, the pair 
of yon?—It’s my belief,’ he added aloud, but 
witfi an inward tone, ‘ that they ’re running away, 
the^air of ’em.’ « 

‘ go we are,’ said William doggedly. 

‘You arc, are you?’ crie<l Isaiah. ‘That’s 
pretty cool, that is. And where do you supjiose 
you ’re agoing to, the pair of you ? And what do 
you suppose you’re going to do when you get 
tliere ?’ 

To this neither of the fugitives returned an 
answer. John looked timidly at his companion, 
ns if appealing to him for support, and Master 
Gregg looked sullen defiance at Isaiah, but said 
nothing. 

‘ Loidc here, you know,’ saitl Isaiah, climbing 
out of the trap and throwing the reins over his 
arm. ‘This won’t work a bit, this won’t. It 
won’t act at all. I’ve no authority over you, you 
know; but I must take Master .lohu back with 
me; that’s what I’ve got to do.—Come along. 
Master John. Get inter the trafi.’ 

‘ We ’re not going back any more, either of us,’ 
said the capbiin of the ei^iedilion, gathering 
stoutness ‘And if father and old .Snelling and 
old Macfarlane took us back, we should run away 
again.’ 

‘Oh!’ returned Isaiah. ‘That’s settled, is it? 
Now, to begin with, what are you arutining away 
from ? And—to go on with—what are you arun- 
ning to? iiVhat are you aruuning away from, for 
a start?’ V 

‘ Old Macfarlane Sicks him every day,’ said the 
boy hotly. ‘He can’t do his lessons, and it’s no 
use pretending that he can. And old Macfarlane 
licks him because he can't do them; and he licks 
me because I won’t let him lick .lack.’ 

‘Oh i’ said Isaiah again. It wiis an odd-sound¬ 
ing slow exclamation, and seemed ns if it had 
•omething friendly and understanding in it. If 
even the faintest (ticker of reinile had gone with 
it, it might have been reassuring. ‘Yon won’t 
let him lick Jock, won’t you ? And how do you 
hinder that, young master V 

* 1 didn’t let him ycsMrday, anyway,’ the young 
master answeM.—‘Did I, Jack V 

‘ No,’ said Jack gratefully. Isaiah looked from 
one to the tether, and scratched his whiskerless 
oUkeii, .with a wtwden distortion of his face, but 
nothing. 


The bulldog boy went on with a sudden intense 
earnestness : ‘ Yoa don’t know what it’s all about. 
I’ve heard my fatlicr say that if Jack doesn’t get 
belter, old Snelling will have the handling of his 
money ; and it’s my belief he don’t want him to 
cct better, and he pays old Macfarlane to bullyrag 
, him, and keep him like he is, and make him 
worse.’ 

‘Well, upon my sayso!’ said Isaiah. ‘Y'ou’re 
abeginning to fake away your elders’ characters 
pretty early in life, you are ! That’s a very pretty 
idea to have liit on at your time of life.’ 

‘Don’t take me back, Isaiah,’ John besought 
him feebly. 

‘Don’t you be afraid. Jack,’ cried his champion; 
‘ nobody ’ll take yon back again.’ 

‘Tliis is all rubbish, tliis is,’ said Isaiah. ‘Y'ou 
can’t be let go wander all over the country like a 
pair o’ babes in the w'ood.—Have yon got any 
money ?’—William nodiled.—‘ How much V 

‘ Four-and-eightpencc. 1 don’t know whether 
Jaik’s got anytliiug.’ Jack, it apiieured upon 
investigation, liad threepence-halfpenny. ‘ I shall 
get something to do; I shan’t let Jack want for 
anything.’ 

‘ Yon TO a good jiluckcd un, you are,’ said Isaiah 
with tile same unmovcil visage. ‘ But it won’t act, 
yon know. You’ve got to oo home again ; that’s 
what you’ve got to do, you know.’ 

Neither of tlie boys made any answer to this 
statement; an<l Isaiah, scratching his clicek and 
making liideons faces, looked at them in turn. He 
I hud felt it necessary to protest against the dread¬ 
ful accusation young Gregg had hurled at his 
employer; but he was not so sure as he would 
have liked to feel that there was not n touch of 
truth in it. The boy himself, of eour.se, had no 
idea of its full enormity. A lesponsihle accuser 
would have hesitated, Ijocause he woidd have 
understood. The irresponsible hoy-miml went 
straight to the mark simply because it could not 
understand the .appalling nature of the truth. 
The more Isaiah looked at the ghastly suggestion, 
the more he was inclined to give il credence. It 
was horrible ; but it was like .Snelling, somehow. 

‘Look here!’ he said after a while. ‘I can’t 
I afford to slop a-idling and a-trifiing here. If you 
j young gentlemen’ll get into my trai>, I gives you 
^ my Word —honour bright, mind you !—that I ’ll let 
: you down again, ami won’t try to .stop yon, and 
I won’t try to tiiko you back, and won’t tell on you. 

1 But we’ll talk it over while we go, and we’ll see 
j what is to be done. If you makes up your minds 
I to go back, I ’ll take you back ; and if yon makes 
■ up your minds to go on, why, we must think of 
somewberes for you to go to. I can give you a 
six-mile lift, anyway.’ 

‘Honour bright?’ asked William, and Isaiah 
' answering, ‘ Honour bright!’ the two hoys climbed 
I into the trap and were driven onwaids. 

I ‘ Now, tell us all about it,’ said Isaiah ; ' tell us 
what started you. Let’s .see where we are.’ 

In resitonse to this invitation, William told the 
story of yesterday’s conllict and ita results in his 
own mind. Isaiah made him take off bis coat 
and waistcoat in a lonely part of the road, and 
himself unloosed the boy’s neckerchief, and undid 
the collar and wristbands of his shirt, to seek 
ocular demonstration of the truth of the tale. 

‘Put ’em on again,’ he said brnsqnely, after a 
mere glance at the lad’s arms and shoultters— 
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■ put ’em on again. Was it Miicfarlane worked 
jrour face i’ that way too'( Urn !’ 

After this, lie stored straight before him in 
lilence, occasionally clenching his fist and draw¬ 
ing his right arm back with a threatening gesture, 
ile accompanied this gesture with a grunt of 
ingry scorn, and was probably having it out with 
ihe schoolmaster in his own mind. 

‘Had any breakfast?’ he asked suddenly, and 
iieiiig answered, grunted : ‘ Buns and ginger beer ! 
What’s buns and ginger beer? Can’t live on 
buns and ginger beer. Buns and ginger beer, 
indeed ! ’ 

He pulled up at a wayside inn, ami ordered 
iggs, bread and butter, and coffee, which the 
ivandercrs ci'.-.sumcd with a relish, though they 
lad still some mistrust of Isaiah’s ultimate iuten- 
;ions. lie in the meantime smoked a contempla- 
,ive pipe, and drank a mug of ale staiuling at the 
citchen fireplace, and scratching his bald head in 
m occasional frenzy whenever either of the boys 
ooked at him. 

When they had finished their meal, he paid 
md drove on again ; and when they were a good 
.welve miles from his employer’s house, he pulled 
ip suddenly and announced that he had made 
ip his mind. ‘You see that lane?’ he said, 
udicating a grass-grown thoroughfare to the 
ight. ‘Y^ou go down that lane for about two 
idle, or maybe two mile and a half, and you’ll 
:omc to a village with a church in it. When you 
:ome to the church, you’ll see a shojj, shop oppo- 
itc, a little shop, a greengi-ocer’s. \ ou ask there 
or Mrs Winter—that’s my mother, and tell her 
saiiih sunt yon. Slit’ll take care of you, and 
’ll come over and see yon on Saturday night. 
)ut you get! It’s more than my place is worth 
o he seen with yon. I ’ll make it right for you 
t home; and there’s half-a-crowu apiece for 
on.’ 

‘No, tliank you,’said Master Gregg, taking np 
rom .lolin’s unyielding palm the coin Isaiah Inid 
Ireaily thrust into it. ‘ We sha’n’t go there, 
rou’re very kind, Isaiali ; but you can’t make 
t up at liome, and you can’t keep old Macfarlane 
I'om licking .John. They don’t want liiin to get 
iriglit again, and tliey won’t let him if he goes 
)ack to em.’ 

‘Burn iny taters!’cried Isaiali in a high state 
f exasperation, ‘1 don’t know what to do. You’ll 
lave to go home again ; that’s wliut you’ll have 
0 do, you know. Why, it’s madneas, letting two 
fds like you wander off into tlic wide, wide 
rorld. It can’t he done, you know.’ 

‘•ITou promised you wouldn’t try to stop us,’ 
aid William. ‘You said, “Honour bright.”’— 
saiah half groaned, half grunted an as.sent—‘ I 
hall never let John come to any harm.’ 

‘What’s the use of talkin’?’ ci’ied la'iiali. ‘How 
an you keep him from harm V 

‘I shall find some work to do,’ replied William 
loutly ; ‘and I shall do it.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Isaiah, ‘will yon do this? 
Yill you promise me, you'll buy an envelope 
nd a queen’s-heud at the very first bookseller’s 
hop you come to? Will you write on it Isaiah 
Vinter, Post Otiiee, Costle-Burfield ? And will 
ou send it to me if you get into any sort of 
souble ?’ 

‘ If yon ’ll promise not to tell where we are.’ 

‘Yes^ I’ll promise that,’ said Isaiah, scratching 


so savagely at his baldness that he tilted his hat 
into tlie roadway. John gravely handed it up 
to him, and he sla'mmed it ou with an air of 
utter desperation.—‘Mind you, it ever you’re 
eauglit, you don’t say a word about liaving seen 
me. 'riiut’s a bargain V 

‘Tluit’s a bargain, Isaiah ; and thank you very 
much.’ 

‘Well, there’s five shilling apiece for you, and 
the Lord help you !’said Isaiah. He threw four, 
lialf-erowii pieces into the dusty road and di*ove 
away ^dthout a backward glance. 

‘Yon’ie a man, you are,’ he told himself; 

‘ yon ’j'e a pretty Weetur to set up to live outside 
of a lunatic asylum, ain’t yon, letting two inno¬ 
cents like tliem go trnpseiiig about llie world ?’ 
He stared forlornly forward, and tlicn responded 
angrily, ns if the reproach had been addressed to' 
him l)y some unjust and stupid ptunoii: ‘ What 
was a cove to do, Isaiali ? Come now ; wliut was 
a cove to do ? Take ’em buck again ? Take him 
back?’ lie grunted in profound derision. ‘As if 
anybody hut a fool would ha’ let ’em go like 
that.—Well, I can’t lielp it. They’ll precious 
soon get tlirougli what Iiit they’ve got, witli _their 
buns and ginger ^eer, ami sucb-like notion^ of 
living, and tlien they ’ll write. Tliey won't* go 
far. They ’ll he all right; and if anybody hud 
told me as Isaiali AVintcr was such a fool as lie’s 
turned out to he, I’d lia’ knocked his head off 
his shoulders.’ 

(To he eotUiniiet/,) 


THE ‘DllUMMEll’ OF THE FAB WEST. 

From my title your readers may imagine that 
1 am going to wiite about performers on the 
bass or side drum ; hut I am not. To be a 
‘drummer’ out iiere, no musical education is 
necessary, because, instead of playing with two 
slicks oil tlie liead of one of those instruments, 
the gentlemen who follow the occupation have 
to lie able to play a most lively tune on the 
minds of the retnil nierehnnts thruugliout tlie 
country. In otlier words, a drummer is a com¬ 
mercial traveller, or, a!t lie is often called, a 
‘ kniglit of tlie grip,’ heeauso in his travels 
he is always accompanied by one or more grip¬ 
sacks, tlie Anierican name for a valise or Gladstone 
bag. But between the English commercial travel¬ 
ler and the American drummer there is a wide 
gulf. In all respects the dnimrngj' belollgs to the 
New World ; and while yon ni^ meet commercial 
travellers in every country in thd world, yet in 
America, and Ameiica only, do you find the 
drummer. Tlie name is appropriate, too ; for the 
competition in all branches of trade in the United 
States is so strung tliut it takes druiiiuiing indeed, 
and tlie ability to play ^ most popular time of 
low prices and fine quality for the drummer to 
succeed. 

Your commercial travellers in the Old 'World 
have a patli of roses to walk in compared with 
tlie drummer in the IJir West. Here Jie must 
he pos-sessed of the patience of Job, the persever¬ 
ance of the spiiler, tlie cunning of the fox, and 
the digestion of tlio Ostrich, to say nothing of 
powers of endurance and uniformity ^ temper. 
He must have three subiects uppemobt in i^ie 
mind all the time, and nfver lose eight* of 
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them for a moment; himself, his employer, and 
his customer. I place them in this position bocanse 
in America, of all other places, yon must look 
out for yourself first. I know it rends like a 
selfish creed, but it is none the less true, and to 
the drummer more essential, I think, than in 
other walks of life. He meets with but little 
sympathy usually either from his employers or* 
customers. Employers in the United States, 
unlike those in the Old World, very rarely, if 
evdh, pension- an employee, the usual couree of 
procedvire beino, when a man has passed teyond 
the age of usefulness, to replace him with another 
and younper man. Of course' there are excep¬ 
tions to this rule, but they are very few and far 
between. 

Then his cjstoimirs nrely appreciate the efforts 
"of the drummer in his emleavonr to please them 
by giving tlie best prices, finest qualities, and 
liberal discounts, but are all tlie time anxiously 
looking for some other who will give them a 
little better terms ; and when he is found, ns too 
often be is in this country of strong competition, 
they transfer their trade without a single thought 
os to the conse<iuence.s to the mjui who has looked 
out fbr their interests maybe for years. 

But as I do not wish to tire your readers with 
a homily on the relations between the drummer, 
his employer and customer, 1 tvill proceed to 
give a doscriptioii of the more interesting features 
of las hfe on the road, and of his pleasures and 
trials. 

That old chorus, ‘For we’re a crew of jolly 
dogs,’ &c., is specially applicable to the drummer, 
who has nlway.s on liarid a stock of funny stories 
with which to interest las customer. Indeed, 
to be successful, you must always be jolly. No 
matter what happens, you must meet your ac¬ 
quaintances with a smile, and be ‘liail fellow, 
well met’ with all. An old story is told of a 
wholesale merchant who had never had any 
experience on the road, but who thought he 
knew all about the life. A young drummer had 
just returned from hi*8 first trip, and the .small¬ 
ness of Ilia sales had aroused l»,s employer’s anger, 
when the following dialogue msued : i 

Mmployr.r. Now, Mr Blank, let nio give yon a! 
few hints as to how to sell goods. Let us suppose ' 
you are the salesman, and 1 the country customer. ' 
ijet me see how you perform the part for which 
I am paying you. (Witli that the employer 
stands up. ready to meet his supposed unknown 
visitor, who ajpiroaches him with a confident 
smile on his featiuys.) 

Drummer. Good-morning, sir; allow me (pre¬ 
senting Lis card) to iutrodiice myself, the repre¬ 
sentative of Hash & (V, the great dry-goods 
bouse.—have a very fine line of samples, which 
I hope you will allow me to show you. 

Employer. Certainly, (ertoinly. I am delighted 
to meet the representative of such a well-known 
firm. I shall be most happy to inspect your 
samples, and hope to buy a good bill of your 
stock. •*w 

Drunmer. You think j;liat’a the way we are 
treated—do you, sir? Well, let us change places, 
and I will nndeceive yon, and give you a sample 
the welcome we receive*rrom a majority of our 
ewftomers. Now, sir, I will represent the country 
dtjU^er; you5 the drummer.—(With these words 
fie iettied himself in his employer’s chair, placed 


his feet on the rosewootl desk, and commenced 
to chew plug tobacco vigorously.) 

Employer. Oood-morning, sir, I represent- 

* Drummer. Oh, you do! You are about the 
twentieth drummer that has been pestering 
me this morning.—1 am stocked up fully in 
every line.—Now, take No for answer at once, 
and don’t bother me any more, for I want 
to read my paper. 1 intend to buy a hull-dog, 
a spring-gun, and a man-trap, and see if I can\ 
keep you nuisances out of here.—Qood-inom- 
ing.—(And without paying any attention to the 
look of astonishment on his employer’s features, 
he quietly picked up a paper.) 

lo say the old gentleman was astonished is a 
mild way of putting it; hut as soon as he found 
his voice, he at once apologised to the drummer 
for his fault-finding. 

Of coum', this is an exaggeration of the actual 
treatment the drummer receives ; but in reality 
he often finds his country customers very sour, 
crabbed, and miapproachable. But such recep¬ 
tions must not rutile his temper; he must smile 
cordially, and proceed to captivate the boorish 
dealer, and often succeeds so well as to sell him a 
good bill of goods. The drummer must have a 
full rf-pertoire of comical characters to mimic, 
and the better the iiiiiiiicry, the more successful 
is the drmiinicr usually in gaining the good-will 
of the retail dealer. He must arise from his bed 
at any and all hours of the night, no matter how 
cold or stormy, in order to catch a I'reight-traia 
or the regular passenger. He must he abl« to 
eat a meal in fifteen minutes at the eating stations 
along the lino of the road, no matter how tough 
the meat may he, or how hot the coffee and soup j 
otherwise, the train will pull out of the station, 
and he will be loft with the pleasant recollection 
that the representative of a competing house will 
reach the next town first and maybe take uj) all 
his etistoinei-s. lie iiinst be ready to jump from 
a train as it enters the station, walk half a mile, 
sell a bill of goods, and reach the station again 
in time to take his seat before the train pulls out, 
and accomplish this feat while the engine is 
taking coal and water. 

In the wintry blizzard he is often snowed-up, 
sometimes being caught between two stations 
without a house in sight, with the thermometer 

, away below zero, and the wind blowing the snow 
against the railroad car at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. Here he may have to stay for hours 
without any food ; and when his hunger compels 
him to seek the slielter of the nearest farmhouse, 
he wanders out into the storm, and runs a g'reat 
risk of being found frozen to death at the bottom 
of a snowdrift when the summer’s sun shall have 
melted the snow. 

1 His experiences in the country hotels, sleeping 
in damp and often dirty sheets with his head 
resting on pillows apparently stuffed with brick¬ 
bats, can he described, but must he felt to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The fare, too, is often 
of a nature not the most apiictising to a weak 
stomach. Eveiy dish will taste alike, a greasy 
flavour predominating. The butter often is strong 
enough to walk alone, the meat so tough and the 
knives so dull that it is impossible to cut it; 
the bread either burnt or doughy, and the milk 
sour. 

Of course, this is not always the cose ; ^r even 
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in the life of a drummer there are osBes, green 
spots in his memory of a pleasant country hotel 
where the milk is sweet, the' butter fresh, the 
bread white and nicely baked, and the meat 
tender and well cooked. But such home-like 
hotels are few and far between in the Far West; 
and whenever a drummer is so fortunate ns to 
visit one, the news of the discovery is tjuickly. 
imparted to all his colleagues who travel in that 
particular section. 

Sundays on the road are none too enjoyable ; 
more often than otherwise the drummer is com¬ 
pelled to spend the Sabbath in a little out-of-the- 
Way town, whore he is tlirown entirely on his 
own resources to pass away the hours. Too often, 
there is only one church or chapel, and that 
presided over by a clergyman whose ability is 
just sufticieiit to send his congregation to slee]i 
during the delivery of his serinon. During the 
winter months, when the snows blockade the 
railroad trai^ks, he is often compelled to stay 
in one small town, comprising an hotel, a few- 
general stores, drug store, and maybe a drinking 
saloon or two, tor days at a time, when connec¬ 
tion with the outside world is entirely cut otf, 
when he cannot see a newspaper for days, and 
when the only occupation which offers itself is 
to llirt with the waiter-girl at tlie hotel, or play 
drauglits with the store-keeper, or draw poker 
with tlie saloou-kcepens. Of all the dreary places 
in the winter, one of these small towns, built 
out on the broad prairie, as many of them arc, 
without a sign of a tree or slirnb within sight, 
is, I think, the dreariest even when tlic trains 
are running regularly; but wlien the snow 
blockades the road, then, indeed, is the unfor¬ 
tunate drummer deserving of sympathy. But 
regardless of all these trials and annoyanees, the 
drummer is still the same jolly, fun-loving, reck¬ 
less sort of fellow, always ready to lend a helping 
hand to any fellow-heiiig in distress, newer passing 
by a worthy object of charity w’itliont a bountiful 
donation, always ready to flirt with a pretty girl 
or attend a country-dance, but always with his 
weather-eye open for cliances to sell goods, and 
looking out for the interests of himself, his firm, 
and his customers in such a manner ns none but 
a real live American drummer can. 
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Aftkk this, nothing was seen or heard of the 
ntan-ape for upwards of a week; but then came 
a piece of startling news indeed. Lady Dacre’s 
mansion, which was situated about a mile and a 
half beyond tlie town boundary, had been broken 
into, and jewelry of the estimated value of three 
himdred pounds stolen therefrom. From the evi¬ 
dence, there seemed little or no doubt that the 
man-ape was the thief. It appeared that while 
the family were at dinner. Lady Dacre’s dressing- 
room, which was on the second floor, had been 
entered from the window and the jewel-case 
rifled. The window in question overlooked a 
lawn at the back of the house. The wall outside 
was thickly covered with ivy, said to be nearly 
as old as the house itself, by the aid of which the 
thief,had doubtless been enabled to reach the 


window. A shaded lamp was burning in the 
room at the time. The robber, in order, no 
doubt, to secure himself fiom interruption, had 
locked the door which opened into the corridor, 
but had omitted to notice that the dressing-room 
was only divided from the bedroom by a porftiVs. 
Through thisporitVre Lady Ducre’s maid prc.sently 
appeared on the scene, just as tlie rascal was in 
the act of rifling the jewel-case. For a uionicnt 
the two stood confronting each other, tlien, with 
something between a snarl and a cry, the inamape*' 
took ^nie stride towards the woman, who tbere- 
upou gave utterance to a loud ecrenm and fainted, 
'llie only description she could afterwards give 
of him was that he was exactly like a huge 
monkey, except that he stood perfectly upright 
like a human being. . 

A detective came down from Scotland Yard, 
and after lingering about Duere House and its 
neiglibourliood for nearly a fortnight, was seen 
no more. 

Then Lady Dacrc, in her turn, olTcrcd a rewaitl, 
tliis time of fifty pounds, for ‘such informiition 
a.? would,’ &c. ; but most people were of opinion 
that nothing would come of it, even ns iiotliiug 
laid come of Sipiire Dailison’s offer. •Mean¬ 
while, the creature was at its pranks again, 
ns audacious as ever. And yet, as people asked 
themselves in dism.'iy, what was it possible to do 
under cireunistanciis so uiiprecedenti'd tliat not 
even the oldest inbabilaiit could renicniber the 
like of them ! It seemed ns if the whole 
tow'n lay helpless and at the mercy of one daring 
and nnscrnpulous ruffian. It was a veritable 
reign of terror on a small scale. Nobody guessed, 

I least of all, bow soon and by what a singular 
chain of events it was destined to be put an end 
to. 

My father’s house, which was the end one 
of a row of cottage tenements all alike in size 
and uppearar.c , might he said to abut on the 
eliurcliyard, seeiiii' that it was only divided 
from the wall which enclosed the latter by a 
gravelled footway. Frouf.tlie back of our house, 
and tollowing tlie line of the churchyard, ran 
tile high wall whi&h on that side shut in the old 
grammar-school and it^ playground. Along the 
ba.se of the cliurcbyaid flowed the little river 
Ken. On tlie farther side, ebrouded by its elms 
and beeches, stood the vicarage ; while on the 
fourth side was the main entrance, with its beauti- 
lul wroiight-iron gates, of which the towu.speoplo 
were justly proud. » 

In the gable end of my fatlier’s cottage was 
a window wliich looked fufi on to the church¬ 
yard : it was the window of my bedroom. One 
night when my futlier had been more restless 
than usual and unable to sleep, 1 sat up with 
him for company’s sake till between twelve and 
one in the morning. ^When at length I went 
to iny room, 1 went without a light. It was 
too late to think of reading, and I could undress 
as well in the dark as not. 1 drew up the 
blind and stood looking out for a little while, 
not thinking much of what I was doing, but 
rather wondering ho^' long a time it would be 
before I should be able to get back to Mr Ays- 
cougb and my belowed flowers. I’hen, all at 
once my eye was caught by sometliing which 
broke up liiy waking dream in an instant and 
brought me back to the place uid the*uonr 
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with a sort of shock, AVhat 1 saw was a faint 
yellow disc of ligh^ evidently emanating from 
somewhere in the churchyard, and nearly in. a 
line with my window. All the stories I had 
heard about the mau-apc flashed at once across 
my mind. Motionless and almost breathless, 1 
stood and watched the light, which shone with 
a faint steady glow, and never varied its position 
by as much ‘as a hair’sbrcudth. For a space 
.of about two minutes I stood thus without taking 
'hiy ,eyc8 off it; and then all at once it was gone, 
and thongh I stayed watching for npwa».ls of 
an hour longer, I saw it no more. 

1 said no word to any one of ^yhat I had scon ; 
but next morning I made a careful examination 
of that portion of tlie churchyard which was 
.visible. from the win<1ow of my room. Not the 
slightest sign or token did I hnd of any luihal- 
lowed midnight intruder. The grass grew rank 
and green on tlic <|uict graves; tombstones of 
various shapes and sizes were scattereil about 
as if they liad been droppo<l at ran<lom, but 
nowhere was there anything wliicli told of any 
recent living presence. There was an old right 
of way through the churchyard , hut os it led 
to nowhere in particular but the river, it was but 
littlo used. At sundown the gates were locked, 
and remained so till morning. 

My curiosity had been so much excited, that 
the next night found mu on watcli at my window 
again; but although 1 sat tliere in tlie dark 
and cold for upwards of two hours, my patience 
went unrewarded. The same thing liappencd 
next night. Then 1 made up my mind that 
should the third night prove as fruitless us the 
first and second had done, 1 would trouble myself 
no further in the matter. But that third night, 
and close upon the same hour, I beheld again 
the appearance which had so puzzled me before : 
a subdued, yellow light, or radiance, almost like 
a harvest moon seen through a liaze, only not, 
perhaps, quite so large. It was as though the 
circular door of a furnace in which the fire 
had begun to burn lew had been opened for 
a little while. As before, it ^ was visible for a 
space of from two to three oiiinutes, and then 
it disappeared us instantn;,icoualy as it had come. 
Then and there I made up my mind to solve 
the mystery, if it were possible for human 
ingenuiU to do so. 

The first step towards doing so was evidently 
to take up ray watcli in tlie churchyard itself. 
This, however, I was unable to do for some niglits 
to come, in confcquence of my fatbci-’s illness 
having taken a turii for the worse which made 
it undesirable that 1 should be out of call. The 
first night it seemed safe for me to leave him, I 
let myself quietly out of the house about half¬ 
past ten o’clock. I had my father’s key with 
me, which admitted me into the churchyai-d 
through one of the side-doors. I was warmly 
wrapped up in a dork overcoat, and wore on my 
head a close-fitting cap. I hud provided myself 
with « stout cudgel, in view of any possible en¬ 
counter at close quarters. TlNiading my way 
cautiously among the graves, I presently took 
up a position between two large family" tombs 
wnich 1 had previously fixed upon. The point 
to be borne in mind was that I should be able 
to Me while piyself remaining unseen. A little 
w^j^' ^oblnd me was a tall headstone, Wt in 


front there was nothing hut a few lowly mounds 
between myself and the abbey. Crouching in 
the long grass, with my back supported by one 
of^he tonius,' 1 began my watch with such patience 
08 I could suumiou to my aid. Now and then I 
raised myself cautiously and peered around. The 
ui^ht Mas starlit and windless, and oiound me 
.reigned silence the most absolute. Eleven o’clock 
boomed forth in deep musical tlirohs from the 
abbey tower, and then, after wliat seemed to me 
a space us long us three or four ordiuaiy hours, 
midnight struck. 1 had raised my head and 
shoulders above the level of tlie tombs for about 
the hundredth time, when suddenly my eyes 
were taken by a dark inovablu object fuiiitlv out¬ 
lined by the starlight, Wliutever it migtit be, 
it was advancing swiftly, and apparently in a 
direct line towards me. My head went down 
again in an instant; I drew closer the tomb, and 
grasping my cudgel more tightly, kept my eyes 
fixed on tlie opening in front of me. Half-a- 
dozen seconds later a hmimn form passed swiftly 
across my line of vision, which, in my crouching 
position, was bounded by the tomb on each side 
of me. Tlie figure iiad come and gone almost 
wliile 1 had time to draw a breath—come and 
gone, too, without a sound, for not the faintest 
noise of footsteps had reached iny ears—but that 
might perhaps be accounted for by the fact that 
it was walking on the grass. Hardly had it 
passed before I raised myself cautiously and 
peered the way it had gone ; hut already it had 
vanished—the darkness had swallowed it up as 
completely as if it had never been. I waited a 
full half-hour longer, but saw nothing more. 

My watch next night proved of no avail; but 
the night following that I was more fortunate. 
I hail taken U]i the same position as before ; mid¬ 
night had sti'Uck : a cold wind swept over the 
churchyard and moaned drearily among the tombs. 
I was chilled through and through. At length i 
said to myself : ‘ 1 will wait another qnai'ter of 
an hour, but not a moment longer.’ Scarcely had 
the words passed my lips when all at once I saw 
iq;niu tlie same faint disc of yellow light which I 
had seen twice already from luy bedroom window. 
Now that I was closer to it," it shone out more 
clearly than before ; still, 1 was utterly puzzled 
to know whence it emanated. It was not much 
raised above tlie level of the ground, and seemed 
ns if it might proceed from the interior of some 
tomb, and yet 1 remembered no tomb just there 
w'liich could have been made to aerve such a pur¬ 
pose. I found that 1 hud somewhat miscalculated 
Its position, tlial is, ossuraing it to he in the same 

f osition as when I saw it first, which was a point 
could nut he quite sure about, and that from 
the place where I now was I could only obtain a 
side-view of it. If I wanted to find out more 
about it, 1 must get nearer to it, he the risk what- 
evei' it might. 

I had seen nothing of the mysterious being who 
had come and gone so strangely two nights before, 
but might he not appear at any moment I It 
was needful to proceed with the utmost caution. 
Slowly and carefully I began to creep forward on 
my hands and knees through the wet grass in the 
direction of the light. About half-way towards 
the point for winch I was making was a tall 
headstone; behind this I paused for a moment 
while I took a easeful look round. 1 was o,^ the 
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point of setting out again when, casting my eyes immediately over the reijuirud vault was removed, 
in the direction where the light had been but an and the body lowered to its lirst resting-place 
instant before, I found it goncl Not the faintest below. 

glimmer of it was to be seen. I waited where I I now found the value of my opera-glass, 
was for half an hour longer, but nothing more By its ■ aid, a certain section of the interior of 
came to pass. tlie vault was clearly visible to me. On a lodge 

1 cotthl not sleep till long after I got to bed, behind the grating a lamp was burning. Close 
but by next morning I had worked out a certain' by stood a man with one of the most unpre¬ 
theory in my mind which I determined to put to possessing and evil-looking faces it has ever been 
the test at the earliest possible moment Accord- my lot to beliold. He w^as close-shaven, and. 
ingly, in the course ol the forenoon, hvking my his short black hair came down to a poifit in 
tape with me, I made my way to that part of tlio the middle of his I’oreliead., Wlien he lifted 
churchyard where I Imd kept watcli the night his licad for a moment as if to observe the Ihune 
before. Not knowing what nnseen eyes miglil of the lump, I "was able to see that he had a 
betaking note of my movements, 1 proceeded lo cast in his right eye, and the liealed scar of 
measure a space here and there with my tiipo, iis some old wound or gash in his upper lip. He 
though I were selecting a site for a grave ; in wore u sort, of loose pea-jacket, wliich jitst uovf 
reality I was deciiling on a spot for my next was unbuttoned, ex]) 08 ino a portion of his chest, 
hiding-plaee. .lust thereabouts, as it happened, which was thickly matted with long brown, coarse 
there were no large family tombs behind which hair, as it miglit l>e the chest of some wild 
miglit be found a convenient shelter, notliing, in animal. A thrill ran through me from head 
fact, but a few scattered heailstoues and row after to foot. 1 could no longer doubt that 1 was 
row of nameless graves. Such as the situation on the track of the mystery which had baffled 
was, I must make the best of it. all Westcrficld for three months past. What 

In the couree of the day I went into the town, ought I to do? ^What step ought I to take next? 

and from the tradesman who had the care of the It I could but he the means of hringill}} this 
abbey clock I borrowed a powerful opera-glass, scoundrel to justice ! If I could but suhccod 

and from an umlertaker a mouruei'’s cloak long in seeming the reward ! 

enough to shroud me from lieail to foot 1 was In my excitement I had risen to my knees, 
now ready for my eulerprise. Tlie evening, how- and was still gazing with tlie glass to my eyes, 
ever, brought wind ami rain, which before mid- when a shrill cry rent the air close behind 
night increased to a storm, and the next night me. 1 was on my feet in an instant I had 
proved nearly as bad : it would have been mad- lieurd no one approach, but. not more tlian a yai-d 
ness to take up my watch under such ciremn- or two away stood a woman ; evidently the long 
stances. The third night was fair and clear, and grass had deadened the sound of her footsteps, 
at half-past ten I let, myself out of tlie house, 1 was nearly as mucli startled as she was, hut 
carrying with me not only my ‘inky cloak,’ but there was no time for tliinking or wondering, 
n couple of old overcoats to spi ead on tlie ground. Scarcely had lier ci y shuttered tlie silence, 
I made my way stealthily to the particular head- before the liglit iii the vault disappeared, and 
stone I had mai'ked out beforeliand. It was a scarcely was I on my feet before the woman 
very old stone wliicli had settled down a little liad screame; jut; ‘Bill, we are Jjetrayedl’ 
on one side, so that it now stimd somewhat iwlant, Tlieii was I aware, of a second figure springing 
while the mound whose inuiate it was intended towards me over the grass, wliich 1 knew could 
to coniinemorate had by this time sunk nearly to be imiie other than llie man 1 had seen in the 
tile original level of the eluircliyard. Here 1 vault, and I fel*^ that I was on the point of 
spread my overcoats, and wrapidiig my cloak being attacked ; hut my cudgel was on tlie ground 
about me, I lay down upon tliem. Any passer- and 1 was entangled in'the long cloak, and before 
by who might have observed me by that dim I had time to do more than fling up one arm 
light would merely have takeu me for one mound instinctively, there came a crashing blow on my 
more among the scores that surrounded me. head which foiled me like a senseless log. 

Eleven o’clock—midiiiglit. Ten minutes later When 1 came to myself 1 was in darkness, 
the mysterious light shoue suddenly out, clear and lly head ached us it hud never ached before, 
steady ; but this time I was not more than twenty and my dazed senses refused Jfav solne time to 
yards away and in a direct line with it. My tell me more than tliat I wt)# alive and in great 
theory was verified. The liglit proceeded from pain. Little by little, boweverj tbe evening’s 
a small circular grated opening in tbe outer wall incidents began to recall tbeniselves brokenly 
of the abbey about a couple of feet above tbe level to my memory, so that, after a time, 1 was 
of the ground outside. The aperture in question able to piece tbciii into a coiiseeiitii c whole up 
was nil air-hole, or it miglit even be called an to tbe point of my having been struck on the 
unglazed window, to the family vault of tlie heail and rendered iimionseious. But what had 
Deremes of Standish, one of onr great county befallen me after that? Where was I now? 
families. This vault, like three or four others By-and-hy I contrived to sit up and stare around, 
pertaining to families of distinction, had originally Everywhere darkness the uio.st profound. I was 
oeeu formed by enclosing a portion of the crypt, chilled to the niariow and ached in every limb, 
which at one time had extended under nearly The atmosphere I b^eatlied was cold, but hbt 
the whole of the abbey. Access could he had with the fresh frosty coldness of the.open.air; 
from the churchyard to any of these vaults it was the coldness of a place, long shut Up, 
by means of a low-browed, iron-studded door, which no sunlight %ver penetrated ; there was 
below the level, and reached by a descent of about it, too, a damn earthy flavour which could 
three or four steps. But whenever a funeral took almost be tasted. Then all at ohee it flashed 
place,, a portion of tlie flooring of the abbey across me that the place ip whicll I was ’could 
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be none other than the vault of the Beromes. 
Scarcely had this conclusion forced itself on 
mo when the abbey clock struck three, the sound 
reaching me with a sort of iiiufUed clang from 
somewhere overhead. I had lain there uncon¬ 
scious since a little after midnight. 

Presently 1 contrived to get upon my feet, 
although my dieod felt strangely dizzy and 1 
seemed to have no proi)cr control over my limbs. 
Once before, when a schoolboy, I had been in 
the berome vault with my father, and had 
a clear recollection of what it was like; for 
it was a part of my father’s duties to visit each 
of the vaults, as a matter of fortu, two or three 
times a year. 1 knew that, ranged around me 
on their black ninrhlc slabs, lay some score or 
faisti'e ol dead and gone Deromes in their leaden 
edfiiiis cased with oak. But it was a thonglit that 
had no terrors for me. All my life I had been 
too familiar with death and the grave to feel 
myself thrilled by any touch of the siiperuaturnl 
or any ghostly feam, even now wlien 1 knew 
in what place I was at that liour and alone. 

With groping outsti’etched arms I went forward 
slowly, step by step, till presently luy fingers 
encou^red a cold smooth substance, which 1 
at oifce guessed to be one of the slabs ah-eudy 
mentioned. All I had to do now in order to 
find the door was to keep on feeling my way 
forward, slab by slab, till 1 should reach it. 
My onjy fear was that I slioiild finil it locked, 
in which case I should be a prisoner, at the 
very least, tor several hours to come. Happily, 
I found it merely shut to, and was able to open 
it without difficulty. Never in my life had I 
felt more thaiikfirl than when I stumbled out 
of the last home of tlie defunct Beromes and 
found myself once more under the free sweet 
air of heaven. 

By si.K o’clock ray story had been told to the 
superintendent of police, wlio wa.s ealle.d out of 
his bed on purj)ose to hear it 'rhanks to the 
description 1 was able^^ to give of tlie fellow, 
both he and his wife were arrested about a week 
later M Liverpool. The nmu. proved to be a 
very notorious eliaraeter, who’was ‘wanted’ for 
certain other oIIeufe.s against the law, perpe¬ 
trated in the south of England. To him puuisli- 
ment was meted out in due course; but the woman 
was acquitted, and it is cliiclly from her after- 
confession tliat [ am euahled to supplement my 
own narrutiye with the following particulars. 

The women in question was a native of Wester- 
field, and had at oncitime been employed us house¬ 
maid at Stundish, the seat of the Berome family. 
She had afterwards gone to London, where she 
had fallen in love witii and married a wortliless 
ecamp, who in days gone by had been a gymnast 
in a circus, but had latterly taken to moi'e dubious 
modes of earning a liveliliood. At length the 
hue-and-cry after him became so hot that lie 
determined to go into close hiding for some time 
to come. In thie emergency his wife bethouglit 
herself of the vault of the r*fl«>mes in her native 
town as a likely spot wbqre her husband could 
lie by till the heat of pnwuit should have some¬ 
what slackened. Her residence at Standish had 
made her acquainted with ‘the existence of the 
Irnalt, and ehe was aware that the big old- 
iMhibned key always hung on a certain nail 
'in ormottry. Having been somewhat of a 


favourite with the housekeeper at Standish, it 
seemed only natural, when she returned to Wester- 
field—where she ^ave herself out as a widow 
—that she should go up to the Hall to pay 
her respects to that personage. ’The opportu¬ 
nity was utilised by her for purloining tlie key, 
which a second visit, made on some pretext or 
ether a day or two later, enabled her to replace 
on its nail before it had been missed. 

By this time she had engaged humble lodgings 
in the town, and her husband had taken up his 
quartere in the vault, wliere he had a sufficiency 
of blankets and worm clothing, not to speak of a 
frequently replenished brandy fliisk, to keep him 
from suH'ering from the chills and damps of his 
strange domicile. His food, which was bought in 
small quantities at ditferent shops in the town, so 
as to avoid suspicion, was conveyed to him by his 
wife at night; and as he knew exactly when to 
expect her, he jilaeod his lamp in front of the 
grating as a guide to her through the intricacies 
of tlie churchyard, the light being slnit in at other 
times by an extemporised curtain. Both the man 
and his wife were aware that that side of the 
churchyard was overlooked by one window only, 
Imt as they never saw a light in it, they had come 
to the conclusion tliut the room to which it per¬ 
tained was unoccupied. But not every night did 
tlie lamp siiine througli the grating. Sometimes 
tlie man met his wife at the low wall by the river, 
where there were no railings, and wlicre easy 
access could be had to the churchyard by day or 
night. It was only when ho was too lazy, or 
otherwise disinclined for stiniiig out, that the 
signal was shown ; whereby, as we have seen, 
came his own undoing. 

It would seem that in the course of tlie man’s 
professional career he had more than once per¬ 
sonated an ape in a pantuniime, and that lie still 
retained the tight-fitting liairy dress and mask 
used by him for that purpose. Tired, and no 
wonder, of his long days and nights in the com¬ 
pany of the dead and gone Beromes, it had 
seemed no moi'e tlian a pleasant relaxation to the 
fellow to scare and terrify tlie good people of 
Westerfield as tliey had never been terrified 
before and never have been since. When funds 
begun to run low, an easy mode of replenishing 
them was found in the contents of Lady Bacre’s 
jewel case. Bouhtless means and opportunities 
were not wanting for disposing of the diamonds 
and other gems wliicli came into his possession on 
that occasion ; in any case, none of them were 
found on him at the time of his arrest. 

A few lust words and 1 shall have done. 
Not only were the rewards oll'ered by Squire 
Ballisoii and Lady Bacre paid over to me, but 
the townspeople subscribed among themselves a 
further sum on my behalf, so that, altogether, I 
was enabled to put away more than a hundred 
pounds into the savings-bank. Three months 
later 1 married. My father lived for some years 
longer, and although before his death he came to 
understand that ho was the last member of the 
Holditch family who was likely to fill the post 
of sexton to the old abbey church, he was never 
quite reconciled to the necessity, neither could 
he he made to understand why his only son 
should have so far degenerated os hot to feel 
a pride in following in the footsteps of so many 
of his progenitors. . , 
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A BLIND STREET-MERCHAN'J’. 


As long as he lived, Mr Ayscough remained 
my true Iriend, and to him I owe much of the 
prosperity with which my later years luive 
happily been crowned. # 


A BLIND STUEPiT-MEEOHANT. . 

Among the many curious iicqiialntances with 
whom my world-wan derings have brought me 
into contact, not the least interesting is this blind 
street-merchant; a man whose last glimpse of 
light and life was forty years ago, and to whose 
eyes the brightest day does not differ from the 
darkest night. The casual passer-by would doubt¬ 
less write down my friend in his mental category 
as a ‘ poor blind beggar but the latter would 
repudiate such a description of himself with in¬ 
dignant scorn, for he reasonably maintains that he 
is as much a ‘ merchant ’ as .any peripatetic dealer, 
l)erambulating barrowman, or other ‘ sighted ’ per¬ 
sons, as he terms them, who obtain a living by 
selling goods in the street. For ten long years, 
in winter and summer, he has stationed himself 
against a wall in a certain suburb of London, and 
with his box of humble wares in front of him, 
awaited with saint like patience the tarily advent 
of his infreiiuent customers. Taking advantage 
of my position us one of these, 1 one day entered 
into friendly conversaliou with him, and was 
agreeably surprised at his knowledge of matters, 
political and otherwise, that w'cre going on around 
him, and as well at his general cheerfulness. 

It was a welcome break in the monotony of the 
tedious day, he informed me, when a cu.stomer 
exchanged a few words with him, a luxury h(^ 
enjoyed but seldom : his chief gossi]>s and inform¬ 
ants being the kiu<lly policemen on the beat. 
He was Very eloquent upon policemen ami their 
kindness to him, and told me with a gratified 
smile how he was indebted to the inlluenee of 
some good-hearted officer high in grade for the 
remission of his hawker’s license, a matter of no 
smalt moment to him. 

Yet, sad to Delate, even this poor hel|)leaa fellow 
found an enemy; for some peculiarly heartless 
specimen of humanity had complained several 
times to the officials of the station in whose 1 
vicinity my blind merchant took his purgatorial 
stand, that ‘such a nuisance’ should be permitted 
to come betwixt the wind and his nobility, ilia 
inhuman complaints, however, had no effect; and 
so in winter and summer, in scorching he.at and 
hitter cold, the sightless vendor of lights and laces, 
after his two-mile-walk from home, is to be seen 
at ‘business’ from nine in the morning until 
about eight in the evening all the year round, 
except Sundays, only leaving his post, or rather 
his wall, for a little needful refreshment. 

But to counterbalance such unaccountable en¬ 
mity, my friend assured me that he was happy 
in the possession of a goodly number of friends 
and many regular customers. Among the latter 
were two benevolent creatures, who to their regu¬ 
larity added a certain amount of eccentricity. 
Fcff months they had been constant contributors 
to the humble store of the blind merchant—whose 
weather-beaten visage lighted up with a pleased 
expression !is be spoke of them—but had always 
posiq^ their donations in absolute silence, never 


speaking a word. ‘No, air,’ said my informant 
in answer to my interrogations ; ‘ neither of them, 
singuhir to say, has ever exchanged a word with 
me; hut I know tliem by the manner in whicb 
they put the money into my hand ! A gentleman 
used to give me twopence every day. One week I 
missed him until the Saturday came round, and 
then I felt the same kindly pressure of the hand 
and found a shilling in my palm. Ever since 
; then this kind gentleman has given me tliu same 
amount every Saturday afternoon. ' 

‘ My other best friend is a good soul who gives 
me threepence every Saturday, like tlie former, 
as sure as the wseek comes round, Ood bless him ! 
About a year ago 1 missed him for six weeks—you 
see 1 have nothing to do but keep account of such 
matters—and 1 tliought I hud lost him ;'but nef; 
up he came one Saturday and put eiglitecnpeuce 
into my hand—that’s six tluces, you know—and 
nwuy ho went without a word !—But that’s not 
all,’ he continued. ‘ Some time back I really 
thouglit I liad lost him for goo<l; and one day, 
after he liad been away for ten weeks, 1 was 
bemoaning tin; luck of business, and wondering 
how 1 should mjuiage at home, when up comes my 
lost gentleman and gives me Imlf-a-croffB—ten 
threepences, you see—just as though he had''made 
a VOW' to give me ihrecpcuce a week come wliat 
would Being curious to know what sort of 
])coplc in apiiearancc my two gootl Samaritans 
were, 1 in([Uircil of my friend the policeman, who 
described the “shilling” one as like a City'mer¬ 
chant, and the “ tlire(^pcnny ” one as a superior 
sort of working-man.’ 

Many subsequent conversations quite disabused 
me of my iircvious idea - whicli I presume I bold 
willi most peoi)le—that tlie world is a blank to 
the blind, and that with the loss of sight all the 
lilcasiires of lile are blotto<l out. Having missed 
my blind fri<'i' 1 from his accustomed place one 
Bunk Holiday. 1 imiuired tlie reason, and he 
informed mo that lie had been out into the coun¬ 
try—a i-eal blind man’s holiday ! ‘ 1 went with 

luy daughter to Abbey Wood yesterday, sir,’ 
were liis words {'‘and a capital day 1 hud, and 
thoroughly enjoyed myself. Von see, my daughter 
desciibes the scene tif* me, and I can reuicinber 
things—1 was nearly twenty when 1 became blind 
—so that 1 have the picture in my mind at once, 
and can see tlie trees and tlie fields, the cows, the 
streams, the hedges, and tlie woods, just as well 
as you, sir. Then 1 went nutting, too : I felt the 
leaves and the brandies, ami, picked the nuts 
almost like a “sighted” pijrson. Then uiy girl 
would pick a (lower and tell me the colour while 
1 felt the shape, and it was pictured to my mind 
directly.— 0 yos, thank Cod ! 1 have many advan¬ 
tages over a person boiu bliml.—And yet,’ he 
continued tliouglitfully, ‘ it is a debatable question 
liow' the balance lies. You see, as 1 said, I only 
require a description of any object or scene to 
bring it to my mind ; but, on the other hand, 
although a person who is born blind is debarred^ 
from this undoubted pleaswe, what his eye has 
never seen his heart cpnnot grieve lor !’ 

‘ But 1 suppose tile born blind can realise to 
some extent by description what they lose through 
not having their siglft ?’ 1 inquired. 

‘Not a bit, sir,’ replied my frieml ‘In the 
school to wliicli I first went after Incoming blind, 
we whe had lost our sight .by oecideut could Hot ; 
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make the elightest impression upon the minds of 
those who had been blind from birth. We would 
sit round the lii-e enjoying ourselves in our own 
way, singing and telling stories; but no matter 
how vivid our descriutious of seencs and objects 
might be, they had absolutely no meaning what¬ 
ever for those bom without sight—I I’emeniber 
one young fellow—although it is dillicult for a 
})erson blessed with the power of vision to credit 
Mioh a speech- who was very clever at music, 
the olgan ami such instruments, and who declared 
he would not give his little linger for the best 
eyesight you could give him! Another, after 
listening attentively to all we could urge in favour 
of man’s greatest blessing, said with a light laugh : 
“ Well, 1 don’t cure wliat you say about seeing : 

. give me a good dinner before all your sight!" 
While a third actually doubted if ho could find 
his way about the town ns well with eyes us he 
could' without, and felt sure he should be knock¬ 
ing his head against every corner.’ 

These strange utterances astound one at first 
hearing; but it is ea.sy to understand that those 
boni without sight can have no conceptiofi of the 
appearance of objects and scenes, and that it is 
imposlBfble to give them any idea by the most 
strikilig description ; yet none the less it grates 
strangely to hear a good dinner considered u desir¬ 
able equivalent for the most precious gift of 
vision. 

During one of my conversations I ventured to 
hint that the absence of amusements and reading 
must make life exceedingly dull for the blind ; 
but received in reply the information that there 
ore miuiy recreations for the siglitless which the 
outer world knows not of. One almost inconceiv¬ 
able game is ‘ blind ’ chess, in which each player 
feels liis own and his antagonist’s men, and so 
notes the progress of the game, each piece having 
a peg to fix in the board. 'I'o mark the difl'erence 
between the ojiposing hosts, one set has a top-knot 
to each piece, the other being smooth. An even 
more startling kind of game for blind people to 
play is skittles! This, however, is generally 
played with a ‘sighted’ person t«.assist, and when 
there is no such individual at hand~he is gener¬ 
ally the porter or gardener'xif the establishment— 
a sharp lad is chosen, whose duty it is to count 
the fallen pins and stick them up again. A paper 
on the various pastimes.of the blind, how they 
play at ‘touch’ and at other almost incredible 
games, how_ they write and generally amuse 
tnemselves, tould jie made very interesting, but 
would unduly prolonu this little sketch. 

Among our countless benevolent enterprises, 
one of the most useful and truly beneficent is 
assuredly the Society which has for its object the 
supplying of embossed reading-books for the blind. 
This merciful and Christian institution sends ont 
its Well-laden emissaries-pund a load of bulky 
.‘blind’ books is no joke—to distribute and ex¬ 
change its literary treasures among its poor dork 
elientile; and it does not require a great effort of 
the imagination to picture the pleasure with which 
the advent of this itinerary library is hailed. In 
this way my informant assured me that he had 
read the Hutory of England from its earliest times 
to those of the Georges—with the exception of 
two volumes which he had failed to obtiiin— 
besideo many dther works, essays, &c. Reading, 
he‘laid, was a great solace to him at all times; | 


and many a sleepless hour has he whiled away at 
night by reading in bed with his open volume 
upon his breast 

Tlie rapidity with which he read astonished 
me ; the volume was Proctor’s LixUires on the Sun; 
and after getting a fair start with a sentence or 
two, he proceeded quite as quickly as an ordinary 
schoolboy would read a given exercise, reading 
from left to right, and following on with the 
next line from right to left, and so on backwards 
and forwards in unbroken continuity. 

It would be difficult to conceive, one would 
think, of an advantage which a blind pereon has 
over one gifted with sight; but my humble friend 
claimed such a one, laughingly telling me he 
could read in bed in the dark ; and even on very 
cold nights could place his book under the bed¬ 
clothes, and in luxurious comfort pursue his noc¬ 
turnal studies to liis heart’s content. 

With one more instance of a blind man’s 
superiority to a ‘sightcil’ person under certain 
circuiuetance.o, 1 will conclude. One dark foggy 
night, when, us they say, you can scarcely see 
your hand before you, and thei’e is one of those 
filthy opaque mists of which London is supposed 
to have the monopoly, my friend was wending 
his way home after his day’s business was over. 
Of course fog or no fog did not matter to one to 
whom it was always night, and so, knowing 
every step of the road, he was making the best 
of his way—he walked at a good pace —when a 
belated passenger whom he overtook requested to 
be directed to a certain street. 

‘ Take my arm, friend,’ said the blind man ; ‘ I 
am going that way.’ And the two walked steadily 
along, the lost traveller not for a moment suspect¬ 
ing his guide’s uHliction, aud taking the frequeJit 
taps of his stick on the pavement ns only a reason¬ 
able precaution on such a Jiiglit. It was not 
until they arrived at the required corner that the 
surprised individual discovered tliat his friendly 
coniiJanion was blind ; and he finished up his ex¬ 
pressions of astonishment at the singular circum¬ 
stance with n hearty burst of laugliter, in which 
my old friend was not slow to join. And assur¬ 
edly such an instance, not of ‘the blind leading 
the blind,’ but of the sightless conducting tlie 
seeing through the dangere and difficulties of a 
London fog, must be unique even among the 
wonderful things that have been achieved by 
tho.se afflicted with the loss of sight. 


EVENING IN AN OLD CITV. 

Down the long street of the gray old city oh 
either side the soldiers stand, with drooping heads 
and arms reversed. Up the road comes the tramp 
of many feet, moving in slow' unison, following 
the flag-draped bier. Under tlie old gateway of 
the city they pass silently up the hill towards the 
cemetery. The sky is gray and still, and the 
trees hang heavily over the road, their bright 
autumn hues showing neutral against the scarlet 
uniforms. The Dead March brei^s out wild and 
mouniful as the procession winds slowly out of 
sight, leaving the long street desolate and empty, 
the boom of the drum coming heavily down 
the wind. We pass under the ancient archway, 
through the quiet close, with avenue of tree% and 
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restless rooks, past the long Minster, away into 
the quiet water-meadows, where the river winds 
level and clear down the valley. All round slope 
the naked downs, gray i^ainst the valley’s marshy 
green, and the reaches of pale-blue sky above. No 
sign of death or any token, only clear-flowiiic 
river, anti round alwut the mighty hills, ahj 
freshness of light and colour, and springing of the 
vigorous grass. .Suddenly, a rattling crash like 
thutider comes from the cemetery on the hill, and 
another and another, ns the soldier’s requiem is 
sung by powder from a hundred rifles. \Vreath.s 
of smoke float lightly, slowly, down tlu; valley, 
and stillness falls ogam, broken only by the rooks 
in the old elms along the river’s brink, who 
Hap uneasily among the branches in the fading 
light. 

Up on the downs, in the steely gray of the 
autumn evening, the wind sings through the low 
bare hedges and fhe long rank grass on the steep 
banks. The feathery tops have a slight purple 
tinge as they are bent .and blent in the breeze, 
and the shorter grass below is russet yellow. 
The scattered thorn-bushes have a rich red and 
yellow bloom on their small leaves, suggesting 
the presence of many a varied hue only jto be 
discovereil by close inspection. This suggestion 
of colour is part of the jMsculinr charm of autumn. 
In summer the local colour is so dependenf on 
the sunlight, changing ns the sky changes, that 
an overcast day will take away half the beauty, 
and leave the foliage luiisses of dull green. Hut 
in the cloudy days of autumn, the many-hued 
bravery of the landscape stamls out rich against 
the gray clouds, and when the sun shines down 
with dreamy golden haze, turns it into such 
magical beauty that we loose our deUiining hold 
on the fleeting robes of Summer, and turn right 
joyously to welcome her generous sister. 

Sharp and dark against the sunset sky stands 
the pine-topped hill in front of us, with its ancient 
fosse and earthwork, where the old Romans made 
their camp many a long century ago. Between 
their time and ours, the Lord Protector Cromwell 
kept there his watch and ward over the old 
city and its approaches for leagvies around. The 
mounds are quiet and deserted now, with long 
rank grass where once the camp-fires blazed, 
amid the talk of the stern old Puritans as 
they tethered their horses and set their watch. 
What did old Oliver think about, as he leant his 
broad back against the rough pine-stem, while 
the sunset gleamed red through the trees behind 
hjm, glittering on the windows of the Minster far 
below? Did no compunction touch him, ns he 
looked on the long lines of pinnacle and roof, 
and the darkened western end, where his men 
had shuttered the glass of the great window? And 
did no doubt cross his miml, os he thought on 
the carved work broken down with a-ves and 
hammers? Beauty was to him a snare of the 
Evil One, and the red sunset but the promise of 
a storm to-morrow; the whistling wind and 
mighty sweeps and swells of upland but chill 
weather and so many miles to march. 

A dreary and a desolate place now is ‘ Oliver’s 
Battery’ at nightfall, where the shades of the 
old Puritans walk round the darkening ramparts 
as of yore, keeping watch and ward. They did 
what they thought good to the ancient Minster, 
and It stands out the more beautiful therefor 


to-day, with the rime and crust of centuries upon 
it, mellowed by the wind and weather, and 
melodious with the sound of organ and of 
chiming bells. Like a violin, it ripens with the 
growing years into a fulness of use and beauty 
wliich the wise old builders strove for when os 
yet the future was all before thym. From the 
piled masses of brown stone on mighty column 
and rounded arch, to clima.v of their skill anjj 
labour, perfect equipoise of strength, with Hawing 
line*and delicate foliage, and many a quaint 
device of bird and beast and fish, stanils now 
tlie great stona poem of the ages, written to 
many measures by many earnest hands, comjdcte 
in every phase of beauty. Generation after 
generation of the race of those who tearh their 
hands to express their thoughts, have carved their 
thought in stone, and sleep now in its shadow; 
while within its walls the same story is sung 
and carved and spoken, as it will be till the 
need for symbols is no more. 


THE MONTH: 

8 C I B S U E N 1) A B T a „ 

Wk must go back nearly thi'cc centuries to find a 
total solar eclipse occurring on the 1st of January, 
as it has done this year, nor will another event of 
the same kind occur on New-year’s Day until the 
year 21(11. On no former occasion have such pre¬ 
parations been made for it, and never before has 
such an army of astronomers and volunteer obser¬ 
vers been enrolled to watcli the interesting pliono- 
nieiia whicli attend such an eclipse. It speaks 
well for the eiitbusinsm of these oVjservers when we 
remember that many of them undertake a journey 
of thousands 'I' miles in order to view a spectacle 
which lasts at ohe most about two minutes, and 
which by the very possible interiMMition of clouds 
may not be visible to them. But, according to 
all accounts, the.weather at most of the stations 
was propitious, and valuable observations were 
made. Since the phoRigniphic camera and the 
spectroscope were enlisted into the service of 
astronomical rese.arch, these totid eclipses have 
been regarded with increased interest, and each 
one helps towards the solution of problems of 
great importance to science. » 

The invention, some years rfgo, by Parkes, of 
celluloid at once placed in tl!e IiuikIb of manufac¬ 
turers a compound which could be used for most 
purposes in which ivory, wliicb is every year 
becoming more scarce and expensive, was formerly 
employed. Knlfe-liandJes, the keys of pianofortes, 
and even billiard balls,'have been made from the 
new material, which has also been employed for 
the manufacture of washable shirt collars and 
cuffs for those who grudge the expense of clean 
linen. Hitherto, this substance, which is a com¬ 
pound of camphor ond*collodion, has been opaque ; 
but by a recent modification, it is now manufac¬ 
tured in thin sheet? which are almost as trans¬ 
parent as glass. This material ha| been recently 
introduced as a support, instead of glass, for 
photographic dry plates, and there is every indi- 
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cation that it will be extensively nsed for this is especially the case with Australian plants, 
purpose. Besides the great saving of weight and which are so dependent upon sunny_ weather for 
the absence of brittleness, there are other ad van- thei^ healthy condition. But it is not alone 
tages of a technical nature which will cause this ehsenoe of light that they have suffered from, but 

>> b. «.iv.d with b, ^.“..Ypbi'rd 

photographers. wMch are so plentifully dispensed by the smoke 

More than *000 writing-tolegraph has boon 1,01,(Ion. 

invented, and we can find the germ of such an | The Miniature Pocket Type-writer (the Minia- 
e.ppaaatiia by tiiniinj> to the pages of any of the tore Tyjie-writer Company^ Swan Arcade, Brad- 
old text-books on electricity. None of theso-has, ford) is an iiistriinient which weighs only four 
however, gone beyond the experimental stage, ounces, is so compact tliat it can be easily carried 
each having imperfections of either speed or style pocket, and at the same time will print any 

which prevented it competing with more ordinary ’’‘“tt®r iu type. It is certainly a marvel 

methods of electrical communication. It is said, *"K®“’j’,ty. Ihe little contrivance comprises a 
n-i -1 n 1 rotating disc, on the under side of which the types 

^Bqweyer, that Professor El slm Gray has now protnuTe; an inking roller which supplies ink to 
completed a writing-telegrapli which is perfect in the types automatically; and a roller fiirnislied 
its action and which transmits handwriting faith- with a ratchet, by which the instrument is made 
fully. There is no doubt that such a telegraph to travel over the paper, and the necessary space 
would be extremely useful in certain cases, but is preserved lietween the printed letters. This 
for ordinary needs existing syatenis aie sufficient form of type-writer can, of course, never compete 
A cM-propelled carriage which was shown at an in speed with those instruments which are fur- 
Exhibition of Machinery at Munich last year is nished with keys, but it is something more than 

descrUied and illustrated in one of the German a toy, and will be very useful to those who 

papers. This novel vehicle has the appearance of occasionally want mutter printed instead of 
a large tricycle, bearing an ordinary carnage body written. 

with saats, for four persons. The motor is The introduction of mineral oil for domestic 
charged with gas, which it generates from benzine lighting purposes has been a great boon to the 
or_ some similar fiuid, tlie vapour so generated working classes, for they are at once supplied with 
boiug ignited in a closed cylinder by an electric a cheap and efficient illuminant, which replaces 

spark. The benzine is contained in a copper the farthing ‘dip’ which many of them were 

recentac.lo beneath one of the seats, ami enough compelled to use, and in many cases to work by. 
can be carried to last for a journey of seventy-five But the cheap oil fostered the introduction of 
miles. Although this vehicle can bn driven if cheap lamps in which it could be burned, and 
required at as high a speed as ten miles an hour, these lamjis have brought disaster and death to 
it 18 so perfectly under control that the driver can many a household. Indeed, the number of fatal 
go at a walking pace if he so desires. Experi- aceiilents which are caused by the use of these 
ments with the gas-carriage are said to have been lamps is positively appalling, and many attempts 
highly successful, and it is obvious that if this be have been made by inventors to protluce a form of 
the case, it will have a wide future before it. lamp which shall be inexplodable. One form of 

A most ingenious iorm of telejihone, and one these we have recently had the opportunity of 
which seems to be quite distinct from the well- trying ; it is called the ‘ Protector Safety ’ House- 
known ‘ Bell ’ or other patterns, has been pro- hold Lamp, and is so constructed that the wick 
duced by Mr .lames Lowtli, and^'called after him has no direct communication with the oil-chamber, 
the Lowth Telephone. It-,i.s being introduced by It is a hand-lamp which can be carried about with 
a Company in Chicago, and is said to work well, perfect safety. The ‘ Protector Lamp Company ’ 
The instrument consi.sta ot a receiver and trans- makes these lumps at Eccles, near Manchester, 
mitter in one, and the novel point of the appara- A few years ago, an important alteration was 
tUB lies in the circum.stance that whilst the made in harnessing the dray-horaes used by one 
receiving part of the contrivance is naturally held of the French Railway Companies, and the 
to the ear, the transmitter, in the form of a pro- method has proved to be so satisfactory that it 
jecting plug, preVltes against the exterior of the has been extended to all stations under the con- 
throa^ ann takes up irom that organ the mechani- trol of the Company. The improvement is con- 
cal vibrations caused by speech. These muscular fined to the traces, which are made of chain, with 
vibrations are converted into undulating impulses a strong spiral spring inserted in them. These 
of electricity, and are so conveyed to the distant elastic traces are found to possess many advan- 
comspondent by line-wires. This new system of tages besides durability. The shock or blow on 
telephony is said to work well, and to be free the collar at starting is far less violent and in- 
from defects which are foifud in older methods of jurious to the horse, and the animal soon learns 


speech-transmission. 

Mr Q. J. Symons, the welljyiown meteorologist. 


tliat a steady pull without jerks will do the woi-k 
required of him. It is must distressing to see 


believes that foga not only m London, but else- what difficulties horses have in starting a heavy 
where in these islands, are on the increase. This load under ordinary conditions, and we trust that 


is unwelcome intelligence* for all; for, both 
directlv and indirectly, fogs lead to much loss of 
life. _ It is also worthy of notice that even plant- 


both the system describe may be widely adopted, 
loss of A specialist interested in the question of Chil- 
plant- dren’s Sight lately tested the vision of fifty boys 
lienee, indifferently chosen from a public elementary 


iffe M not exen^t from their baneful influence, indifferently chosen from a public 
In t|je Koyal<> Botanic Society’s conservatories, school in London. Gnly twenty-thn 


Gnly twenty-three out of the 


I ® have during the late foggy fifty were found to possess normal eight | ‘twenty 

ither Nied both leaves and fiower-bu^s. This more only attained an average visional val^e of 
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three-quartere j and the remainder were not more and favourable to mica It is certain that in 
than one-half, one being as .low as one-fifth.’ many households both llourish to a most disagree- 
None of these boys had ever worn glasses, ajid able extent 

as we further learn that few could aflbrd to In a recent paragraph we referred to some 
purchase such aids to sight, it is perhaps a fair experiments which have been coniluctcd by the 
inference to assume that defective nutrition, sanitary authorities in New York with steam as 
owing to privation, may be at the bottom of tUt^ a disinfecting agent for clothing, <S:c. Our atten- 
miscliief. The subject is one of such great im- tion has since been calhid to the circfumstance tliat 
portance that it should be taken up and thoroughly a similar system has been in use in this country 
inquired into by the authorities. for some time, and has been found so succegsfuiK 

We have more than once commented upon the that it has been adopted in many public institu- 
fearful loss of life which annually occurs in India tions in dilferent towns. The following are some 
from snake-bite. It has recently been computed of its advantages : No chemicals are iised ; no 
that there are in that country two hundred and wticlo of drbss need be unmade ; colours are 
thirteen separate species of these reptiles, but less not affected by the treatment; all germs, eggs, 
than one-sixth of these are poisonous. It is stated and insect life are instantaneously destroyed;, 
that an elfectual barrier to their entrance into a the steam being under pressure, will penetrate 
house is afforded by a line of carbolic powder closely packed had conductors of heat, such as 
strewn across the doorway. But before adopting feather-beds; and the articles submitted to tjia 
this reraeily, care should be taken that the enemy process remain perfectly dry. The, apparatus used 
has not already become a lodger, for- the same line is known ns Washington Lyon’s I’atent Steam 
of defence would most surely prevent his e.xit. Disinfector, and all particulars concerning it can 
The Athenwml pidilishes an interersting account be obtained of Mr Lyon by arldre.ssing him at 86 
of a young gorilla belonging to a trader on the Asylum Road, Beckham, London, S.E. 
south-west coast of Africa. It follows its owner A French dostor during a recent residence 
like a dog, and has accompanied him on a journey in Tonquin has succcRsfully employed mereurie 
of twenty miles, walking the, entire distince. It i-hloride as a remedy in cholera. This salt is 
is very docile and tractable, and weeps like a one of the most poisonous compounds known, 
child if it is left alone by its master. The animal and is otherwise calleil corrosive sublimate. Al- 
seems to have acquired many civilised tastes and though it appears in the Biitish Pharmacopceia, 
habits, and will tfrink dilferent liquids out of a it is very sehlom used for internal administration. 
Clip or glass like a human being. This is by no and then only in doses of about one-tenth of 
means the first instance of a gorilla being brought a grain. The do(dor referred to employed it in 
under subjection by kindness. It will perhaps be still smidler quantities, and found that by its 
remembered by some of our readers that a baby use the mortality was reduced from sixty-six 
gorilla was a few years ago exhibited in Lomlon, ! per cent to about twenty per cent The drug 
but the severity of an JEiiglish winter was fatal was also found effective as a preventive measure 
to it in cases wliere perhaps one or two only of a 

What may he called the science of burglary has community was atteckeil with the dire disease, 
now attained such a perfection that householders, Spoug’a Bute ' (las Utiliseris a little coutriv- 
if they would preserve their valuables, must ance wliieh can lie fitted on to any fish-tail burner, 
endeavour to cope with it in a scientific manner. It consists of a spoon-sliaped piece of nickel. 
We aie all too prone to shut the stable door after j which is so hinged on to a clamp which embraces 
instead of before the horse is stolen, and we doubt the burner that it can be made to impinge on 
not that those who liave been ‘burgled’ have the flame in a tcrlain direction. This causes 
since been most careful to guai-d both their doors the flame to spread oijt, and to give a greatly 
and windows. In these days, when electric bells increased light with the same quantity of gas. 
are fitted to all modern residences, it is an ex- AVe attribute the result to change of shape in 
treiiiely easy and cheap process to so extend the the flame, and also more perfect combustion 
system of wires that all entries can be made to brought about by the agency of the heated metal 
give an alarm directly they are attempted by the disc. 

burglar. A gong ringing out persistently in the Another expedition to the North foie is pro¬ 
dead of nigiit will frighten away the most coura- jected, this time by our Non«%gian neighbours. 
gq,ous robber, and it is in one respect better than It is asserted that a picked^set of men, used to 
a barking dog, for the reason that it cannot be contact with snow and icc, and for whoiji the 
silenced by drugs, or any other means within the rigours of an arctic journey would have few 
power of the intruder. terrors, could readily be mustered. It is proposed 

A correspondent of the Zooloyist believes from to clespatcli the expedition on its journey in the 
obserilntions made in his London house that mice summer of 1890, the leadership being offered to 
and cockroaches are in some way antagonistic to Dr Nansen. The attempt to reach the Pole : 
one another. He notes that although the dis- would be made vid Frans .losef's Land, a route 
agreeable so-called ‘black beetles’had been nume- which many students of the subject have advo- 
rous in his residence for some time past, they have cated. 

completely disappeared before an invasion of mice. The Early Roman church on the heights of 
‘ Do mice eat cockroaches 1 ’ he asks, or do Dover, the oldest Christian fabric in the country, 
they merely disperse them by cousiiming the has just been restored, and reopened for public 
food u^n which they depend? We should be worship. Its foundations were laid fifteen wn- 
inclined to think that there may be some local tunes ago, and the spot where the Roman eoldiers* 
circumstances to account for this result; or per- altar formerly stood, and the window through 
haps, as the correspondent himself suggests, the which the sentry could see whether the lamp 
aeasoif may have been prejudicial to cockroaches burning before it, can still be pointq^ out. ThjB 
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interesting old building is almost touching the 
ruin of the old pharos or lighthouse which guided 
the Roman galleys to their home. In one respect 
this latter building is unique, so far as this 
country is concerned, for it is built of volcanic 
tufa. As this stone is not found in the district, 
it is presumed that it was carried here as ballast 
in the Roman 'ships. 


• TOBACCO AS A DISINFECTANT.^ 

Th« habit of smoking is not one that commends 
itself to every jierson. With those who abstain 
from it, we find no fault; but for that great 
number in the eommunily who indulge in the 
•weed, it may b.- interesting to know, as the result 
oT scientific inquiry, that tobacco is not quite so 
black as it is frequently painted. Tobacco may 
not rank as a public benefactor, but, from what 
has recently been discloseil, it may lay claim to be 
somewhat of the nature of a general sanitarian. 
There is a popular notion, especially among the 
smoking portion of the community, that tobucco- 
smokc acts as a disinfectant; this claim, however, 
. is, vVe believe, not generally suiiported by medical 
meo. But it has now been shown, from the 
investigations anil experiments of an Italian 
' professor. Dr Vincenzo Tassinari, assistant at the 

■ Hygienic Instil .te of the university of Pisa, that 
tobacco-smoke is to a certain extent an annihilator 
of disease, by its action upon the growth of bacilli. 
Dr Tassinari has taken great pains to demonstrate 
its titility in that direction, and constructed special 

: apparatus for the purpose. In order to imitate 
as closely as possible the process going on in the 
human moutlt during the inhalation of smoke. 
Dr Tassinari passed tohacco-smoke tlirongh a 
. horizontal tube into a chamVicr kept moist by a 
bunch of wet cotton-wool suspended in it, and 
containing, besides, a ‘ culture,’ or growth, of 
. bacilli, wliich lie suljjiiitted to tlie action of 
tobncco-emokc. He used in his experiments the 
various qualities of manufaettred tobacco most 
generally smoked in Italy—tliat is to say, the 
large Virginia cigar, the large Cavour cigar, the 
smidl Cavour cigar, and tlic best cigarette tob.acco. 
The action of all these wos tried severally upon 
seven known kinds of bacteria—namely, the so- 
called cholera bacillus, the cattle-distemper bacil¬ 
lus, pus coccus, Finklcr-Prior bacteria, the bacilli 
of typhus and nleui-o-pneiunonia, and finally, 
the bacillus of blue pus. We say advisedly tlie 
‘so-called cholera bacillus,’ because its existence 
• is not' yet positively proved. 

The I'esults obtained by Dr 'rassinnri were most 
remarkable, and amply repaid liim for his trouble, 
the experiments showing unmistakably that to¬ 
bacco-smoke considerably retards the development 
of some varieties of bacteria, while it etfecUmlly 
prevents the development of otUqrs. Dr Tassinari 

■ carried his investigations furtiier, actually fixing 
I the length of time during which tlie development of 

bacteria is prevented. By «oraparing experiment¬ 
ally the growth of the same raicro-oiganisms when 
Dot expwed to the retarding action of tubacco- 
, amoke with their development when so cyiosed, 
was found that the smoke of the large Cavour 
c^afj for instance, delayed the development of 
pus Moilli for sevei^y-two hours, and of cattle; 

.. -. 


distemper bacilli for a hundred hours, and that 
the same smoke prevented the formation of cholera 
an^J typhus bacilli entirely—in fact, acted as a 
germicide. Similar results were obtained in the 
experiments witli other descriptions of manufac¬ 
tured tobacco. 

r Tassinari attributes this annihilating effect 
of tobacco-smoke upon bacteria to the action of 
the chemicid elements contained in it. He pro¬ 
poses to carry on further expeiiments with regard 
especially to the action of toJiacco-smoke upon the 
hacillus of tuberculosis ; and if these should prove 
as conclusive as those he has made with the micro¬ 
organisms named, consumptive patients may bo 
benefited from a hygienic point of view. At any- 
rate, tlie highly important results of the curious 
observations of Dr Tassinari, while they arc of 
great interest to laymen, both smokers and non- 
smokers, deserve that careful attention of the 
medical profession which they will no doubt 
receive. 


A Bill'PHD AY. 

Up from tlie umler-world they come again. 

Dim forms of vanished years ; 

And some rose-garlanded, nor known of pain ; 
Some pale with tears. 

The golden summers of gone girlhood’s days. 

When all the world was young ; 

The glittering star-gleam ; the bedizened sprays 
Where hoar-frost clung. 

Rose-scented gales that arc tlie breath of June; 

The north wind’s bitter blast— 

With many voices do they sing the tnno 
Of life that's past. 

And could they tell us of the years to como— 
Would it lie better so ? 

But nay: the Book is sealed, their Ups are dumb; 
We may not know. 

1 can but wish you what is good and great. 
True-hearted till the end, 

Nor ever daunted by an advoiso fate. 

Nor lacking friend. 

And if it be that you must tread alone 
The long and empty years, 

Wear still rosemary for the post you’ve known. 
With hopes, not fears. 

J. vr\ 
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1 SOME NOTES ON TOTEMISM. 

’ What is a Totem ? Broadly, the badge of a clan 
! or tribe, but Homething signifying a great deal 
more than mere political or social alliance It is 
I not only a tribal emblem, but also a family signal; 

I not merely a symbol of nationality, but also an 
i expression of religion; not simply a bond of 
! union among primitive peoples, but also a regn- 
I lator of the marriage laws and of other social 
t institutions. As defined by Mr J. G. Fraiter, a 
I totem is a ‘class of material objects which a savage 
regards with superstitious respect, believing that 
there exists between him and every member of 
the class an intimate and altogether special rela¬ 
tion.’ 

The use of totems seems to have been flr.st 
noticed among the North American Indians, and 
the word itself is an Indian one. It is taken 
from the language of the Gjibways or Chippe- 
wnys, a branch of the Algonquin race, who 
inhabited the region near Lake Superior. It is 
said to have been introduced iirto our literature 
by one Long, an Indian interpreter, who published 
a book of travels in 1791. Among the American 
Indians its meaning is clear enough ; for with 
them the totems ore well defined, although often 
curious in character. Thus, in the Ojibway tribe 
there are no fewer than twenty-three different 
totqma, or clan divisions. Nine of these are 
quadrupeds, marking out the wolf, the bear, the 
Wver, and other clans; eight are birds, five are 
fishes, and one is the snake. In other words, 
the members of the tribe who carry these devices 
by so doing mark themselves as belonging to a 
distinct division of it, to be for all time and 
' for certain practical purposes distinguished and 
! separated from the other divisions. 

It is easy enough with totems of this character 
I to imagine a basis of worship as the origin of the 
I tribal badge, but it is not easy to see the meaning 
I in other coses. Ear Instance, the totems of some of 
i the other Indian tribes are such things as corn, 
potato, tobacco-plant, and reed-grass ; as medicine, 
tent, lodge, bonnet, leggings, and knife; os sun. 


earth, sand, salt, sea, enow, icc, water, and rain; 
as thunder, wind, and even as ‘many seasons.’ 
Now, it is hardly possible to presuppose worship 
in the case of umify of these totems, and indwd of 
some of them it is evident the pictorial reprSsen- 
tutiun, or concrete expre8.sion in any form, was 
impossible. But a totem may exist without 
visible expression, and its nature may be indicated 
by a speci&i of freemasonry. 

Next to the North American Indians, the 
aboriginal tribes of Australia present the molt 
developed form of totemism of any peoples of our 
time. Among the Australians is to be found the 
same use of totems us among the Indians, and 
chiefly taken from the animal kingilom. There 
are kangaroo, opossum, iguana, emu, bandicoot, 
and black-snake 'i visions among the Kamilaroi 
tribes. There are also eagle, crow, water, moun¬ 
tain, swamp, river, hot-wind, and sun totems ; and 
the first question asked an Australian black 
of a stranger is, ,U)f what murdoo [family or 
clan] are you?’ In fact in Australia the totem 
seems more of a family tlmn a clan name. 

So in Africa, among the Hottentots and Bechu- 
anas, are found crocodile-men, monkey-men, 
buffalo-men, and such family names as Horse, 
Lion, Sheep, Ass, &c. The head of the family 
is the ‘great man’ of the animal whose name he 
bears, and the members of ^he tribe will not 
eat the flesh or use the skin of its protecting 
animal. 

Professor Robertson Smith in his work on Early 
Arabia tells ns that many of the Arab tribes bike 
their names from animals, such as the lion, the 
panther, the wolf, the befir, the dog, the fox, the 
hyena, the sheep, &c. ; and that the animal whole 
name is borne by the tribe is not used fop food, 
by that tribe, and is otherwise treated with reiqiect. 
Among the hill-tribes o£ India, similar clM-badges 
are also to be found, as the Heron, Hawk. Cro-w, 
and Eel clans of the Ojpon and Mundari tribes of 
Chota-Nagpur. 

The geographical distribution df •toteihlutt is 
very wide, too wide for ps to follow srithin’tb^ 
limits of tl>is article. In NoHh Amwica it pre- 
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vails among all the Indian tribes, but not among 
the Eakiiuos. In Central America it is found 
among some of the tribes of Panama; and in 
South Aineinca it is found in Colombia, yeuczuela, 
Ouiana, and Patagonia; and traces also have been 
supposed among the aborigines (not tlie Incas) of 
Peru. In Australia it is universal—we apeak, 
of conrse, alWays of aboriginal peoples—and in 
Africa it appears to be gentiral in the south and 
^teslj and on the equator. It is found alike in 
Bengal and in Hiburiu, in Polymtsia atal in 
Chino. 

The Chinese system merits a^word ; and it is 
noteworthy '.hat, on the authority of a Russian 
sruveller quoted by Mr M'Jjennau, ‘a eharactcristie 
•feature-in Central Asiatic traditions is the deriva¬ 
tion of their origin from some animal.’ Thus, the 
Tele people are said to have sprung from the 
marriage of a wolf and a beautiful Iluu princess ; 
the Tugas believe themselves to bo descended 
from a she-wolf; the Tilictans from a <log ; the 
Mongol khans from a blue wolf and a white hind, 
& 0 . The Chinese expression for their own people 
is Pili-Siiui, which means ‘the hundred family- 
namos.’ In fact it is computed that there are 
about four lumdreil family.iiames in Chino, and 
i.itqrmarriage is forbidden betw-eeii persons of the 
same family-name. In this connection it may 
be noted tliat some of the Australian tribes have 
a legend to the effei t tliat the use of totems 
was introduced by command of the Creat Spirit 
to put a atop to consanguineous marriages. 

some ciu-ious items referring to totcmisui am 
to be found in Dr TiirnePs hook about Stimua. 
Thus, it is said that if a Turtle-man ate of a tnrtlc 
he grew very ill, and the voii^e of the turtle was 
heard in his inside, saying: ‘ He ate me : I am 
killing him.’ If a Prickly Sea-urchin-man con¬ 
sumed one of these shellfish, a prickly sea-urchin 
grew in his bcsly and killed him. If a Mullet- 
man ate a mullet, lie squinted. If a Cockle-man 
carried away a cockle, it appeared on some part of 
his person ; and if he etc it, it grew on his nose. 
If a Banana-man used a banana leaf for a cup, 
ho became bulA If a ButteWly-nian caught a 
butterfly, it struck him dead. It a Fowl-man 
ate a fowl, delirium and death resulted. And 
so on—all going to show that among some totem 
peoples, if not among all, the totem has some¬ 
thing of the quality of a fetich, as well as the 
signiftcuiice of a family emblem. 

But, as Mr J. U. Frazer shows, totems are of at 
least tniee kinds? There is, first, the Clan totem, 
common to a whold clan, ami passing by inherit¬ 
ance from generation to goiierutiou. There is, 
second, the Sex totem, common cither to all tlie 
males or to all the females of a tribe, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other sex. And there is, third, the 
Individual totem, belonging to a single individual, 
and not passing to his* descendants. There oi-e 
also Cross totems and somissiathcr kinds, whicli, 
however, are really only varieties of the Clan 
totem, and this last is the most important of 
all. 

Regarding Clan tutemism, it is to be noted 
that'the relation of mntiiul help and protection 
includes also the totem it^If; that is to say, if 
a man takes core of his totem, he expects the 
tdt^ to retcim the compliment If the totem 
'rU a>dii^erouB animal, it must not hurt his clans- 
'rta^ Tne. Scorpimi-men of Sen<^ambia declare 


tiiat the most deadly scoipions will yun over 
their bodies withoytt hurtim; them. There is a 
Snake clan in Cyprus which holds to a similar 
belief. Among the Moxos of Peru, a candidate 
for the office of medicine-man must allow him¬ 
self to he bitten by a tiger (the totem) j and if 
J?* survives, he proves his kinship and fitness. 
Among the Crocodile clan of the Bochuanns, if 
a man is bitten by a crocodile, or even has 
water .aplashed on him by one, ne is expelled 
from the clan, ns one esteemed unwortby by the 
totem. But a totem must do more tliun not 
injure—it must help. Members of Serpent clans 
in various parts of the world profess to heal 
by their touch those wlio Lave been bitUm by 
serpents. Tliere is n Seaweed clan in Samoa 
wliicb, when it goes out in (anoes to fight, throws 
seaweed into the water to hiniha' the flight of the 
enemy ; if the enemy try to pick up the weed, 
it sinks, but rises again us soon as some of the 
totem clan .aiinroach it. The kangaroo warns the 
Kangaroo tribes, and the crow warns the Crow 


and the crow warns the Crow 


tribes of Australia of approaching danger. This 
is all very well when the totem is a bird, beast, 
or fish ; but one doiis not very well see liow' it 
will work when the totem is a stick, a stone, a 
cloud, an olenient, or a cidour. 

The totem bond is a much stronger affair than 
what wo regard as the bond of blood or family. 
All the members of a totem clan regard each 
other as kinsmen, or brothers and sisters, and 
arc bound to help each other. The Clan totem 
i-epresents both a ndigious and a social 8y.stein, 
because all the men and women who call them¬ 
selves by the name of the totem believe them¬ 
selves to be of one blooil, descendants of a common 
ancestor, and hound to each other by common 
obligations and a common faith. 

Some of the social aspects of totemism may be 
briefly referred to. For one thing, the totem bond 
is stronger than the domestic bond. In every 
totem tribe there must be members of two or more 
totem clans, because the mules cannot marry the 
females of their own totem. If, then, a blood- 
feud breaks out between their clans, husband and 
wife will have to take opposite sides, and the 
children will be arrayed with one parent against 
the other, according us the custom of the people 
may be to trace descent through file mother or 
the father. Then, if anything happens to a 
man, all his clansmen are entitled to satisfaction, 
not from the aggressor alone, but from the 
eutira clan to which the aggressor belongs. A 
ciuious illustration of this has been noted among 
the Goujiros of Colombia in South America. This 
tribe is divided into some twenty or thirty clans 
with descent in the female line ; and it is said 
that if a man happens to cut himself with his 
own knife, to fall off his own horse, or to hurt 
himself in any way, his mother’s clan immediately 
demand blood-money from him for injuring one 
of their totems! 

Then, as to marriage, persons of the same totem 
may not enter into conjugal union. This rule is 
what is culled exogamy. Some tribes say of i 
those who marry within the clan, that their 
bones will dry up and they will die. Among 
the Australian tribeis deatli is the .regular penalty j 
for a breach of this rigorous rnl& , I 

Spelling generally, it may be sa^ that mamage 
prohibition extends only to a man’s owo’ totem 
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clan. But there are also numerous cases where 
the prohibition extends further. Thus, a Panther 
of the Creek Indians may not marry a Panther ; 
but he is also prohibited from marrving a Wild¬ 
cat woman. The Senecas were divided into two 
groups of four totems eacli: the Bear, Wolf, 
Beaver, and Turtle clans could not intermarrj\<i 
nor could the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk 
clans; but a member of any one of the totems 
of one group was compelled to seek a mate in 
one of the totems of the other group. 

This peculiarity seems most marKed among the 
Indian tribes, but is also to be found among the 
Australians; and among these last, a very remark¬ 
able feature has been noticed—namely, that divi¬ 
sions of one tribe have recognised equivalents in 
other tribes even when the languages ai-e dilferent. 
Thus, a native can travel over hundreds of miles 
and be supplied with wives by the vai-ious tribes 
he sojourns with, for difference of language does 
not prevent him recognising the signs by which 
he can tell whether the tribal division is one into 
which he can lej'ally marry. 

It is impossible to go thoroughly into the origin 
and nature of toteniism within the limits of an 
article such ns this. But enough has been said 
to show that its main use among primitive 
peoples has been with reference to marriage. As 
to whether or not it took its origin in some 
I'eligiuus idea, or whether the religious aspect lias 
been an aftergrowth of the social custom, opiuioits 
continue to differ widely. In brief, it may he 
said that Mr M'Lenuan tliought that tolemism 
was necessarily connected with .auiiual-worship ; 
that Mr Herbert Spencer thinks it was a confused 
sort of ancestor-worship ; that Sir John Lubbock 
thinks it originated in nature-worship ; and Mr 
Stanilaiid Wake tliinks that it had a good deal 
to do with the oriental belief in the trunsinigru- 
tion of the soul, and was a oomhinatiou of nature- 
worship and animal-worship. 
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Ii' may be supposed that Isaiah made a purposed 
detour, or that his business led him away from 
the high-road. In either case the boys saw no 
more of him, though they bore stmiglit on for 
some seven or eight miles before resting. They 
weJe excellent pedestrians, both ; and after their 
parting with Isaiah they walked in btstter heart 
than before. They bud an elder’s sanction for 
their enteriirise, however reluctantly expressed ; 
and even John felt a little the brighter for the 
^counter, though in a twilight kind of way. 
They bought the envelope and the postage staiup, 
according to promise, and W’illiam wrote tlie 
address at the stationer’s counter in bis round 
school bond. 

They were dusty and a little footsore when 
at sunset they entered the old-fashioned town of 
Warwick. Its cobbled streets and ancient gables 
iMfced unhcmcUke to WUliam’s eyes; and John 
dung to his protecting companion’s sleeve, as if 
the strangeness of the place frightened him. 
Will’s arst business was to secure a lodging for 


the night, hut he was shy of making inquiries, 
and looked about rather hopelessly. People whp 
walked briskly in the streets seemed too busy 
and important with their own nllaii's to be 
accosted, and idlers looked too unconcerned and 
unsympathetic. The two lads drifted liitlier 
and thither, reading the legend .‘Lodgings for 
Travellers ’ or ‘ Beds for Single Men ’ in windows 
in some of the by-streets, but repelled by tlie 
aspect of the housea Will was afraid of^tlle 
inns ^lecause of the slenderness of his resources; 
and from a native and cultivated prejudice in 
favour of cleanlyiess could not bring himself to 
face the lodging-houses. The spring night was 
closing fast, and the air was growing chilly. It 
had becu passably flue all day, but now" a cold* 
sprinkle of rain and a keen wind gave a spur 
to his halting intent. The street tliey stood in 
was quite lonely, and lights behind the blinds of 
the houses nuide the outer night doubly dreary 
by comparison with the possibilities of comfort 
and warmth within. 

‘Oome along, Jack. We’ll speak to the next 
we meet, and ask where we can get a bed.’ 

A brisk footstep sounded at the end oP the 
darkening street, and they moved towoi’ds it * 

‘If you please, sir,’ said Will, and the passenger 
pausing, looked down upon him, ‘can you tell me 
where we can get a lodging for the night?’ 

‘ Where you can get ?’-The stranger paused 

inquiringly. 

‘ A lodging for the night.’ 

‘ I do not—know him,’ said the stranger slowly. 

‘ What is he i ’ 

‘ We want to sleep somewhere; we want a 
bed.’ 

‘Abed? To sleep? Oh yes. Come wiz me.’ 

By this til' -? Will knew him. It was the 
stranger who had found him on Scott’s Hills on 
the morning of John’s disaster. If it had not 
licen for tlie change in the foreigner’s dress, he 
would have recognised him earlier ; but, whereas, 
three-fourths of a year he had looked alto¬ 
gether shabby and,vagabond, he was now rather 
a dandy than otherwise, wearing a glossy silk 
hat and gloves, and cartyirig an umbrella. He 
made no claim on his acquaintance, but followed 
him silently, wondering at the cliance, and feeling 
it to be a little adventurous and spicy. 

The stranger walked briskly for a hundred 
yards w so, and then turned a corner, looking 
round his slioulder to see if ^ the hoys were 
following. A few yards further on he thrust 
open a door which led from the street into a 
darkencil passage. ‘ Come in.’ 

Will lingered, not altogether certain that the 
spice of the adventure had not a flavour of 
danger in it A strange town, a lonely sti'eet, 
a dark house, a foreigner! A favourable com¬ 
bination lor dealings not’altogether favourable to 
■safety. 

‘ Come in,’ tlie stranger repeated. 

Will entered, and John followed, holding him 
by the sleeve. The foreigner closed the door, 
and left them in the* dark. By-and-by they 
heard him culling :Madame ! Madame Vigno !’— 
A female voice luiswceed, in a foreign tongue.— 

‘Poiivez-vous me dire?’-began tne foreigner, 

and then plunging down a set dl atairs,*be 
became inaudible, There was. a rapid ka^thdr^* 
colloquy down below, and iot all WH 
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could have told, it niiitht have related to the 
aauce he and John should be cooked with. He 
wishe<l he bad not bail the chance to address 
a foreigner, and hud already formed some dinj 
idea of bolting into the street and slamming the 
door behind him, when a streak of light appeared, 
and, a second .or two later, a prodigiously fat 
woman, carrying a candle. She wa-s still yoiiug 
spite of her ponderous size, nml she had a 
hanolome face, so alight with good-humour and 
kindness that all the boy’s vague fears vanilhed 
at the first glimpse of it 

Now it happened that Macfurlane’s curriculum 
included a study of the French tongue for such 
as had parents who were prepareil to pay for 
that lu’iuiy as an extra. Will had been a 
member of the French class for three or four 
years past; and hud so profited by his studies 
that he had actually been able to identify the 
only words he ha<l heard in the house as being 
fragments of the French tongue, and Wiis inspired 
to conciliate this fat and smiling lady by address¬ 
ing her in her own language. 

‘ Noo voodroiigs oon lee,’ he, said, therefore ; 
and fife fat woman, dropping us''if she had been 
8hot,*pluinpeil upon the stairs and laughed, with 
the candle held out towards the tw'o young 
wanderers. She laughed with so extreme an 
abandon and helplessness that she seemed to hold 
out the candle m a comically despairing hope 
that somebody would take it from her; and John 
stepping forwanl relieved her of it. But at this 
she laughed tlie nioi’c ; and since neither of the 
boys had the remotest idea of what it was that 
so tickled her fancy, they wore a little inclined 
to think her mad. The swarthy-skinned, blue- 
eyed little foreigner stood by smiling, and the 
boys stared open-eyed. 

‘ He speaks French, the little one,’ said Madame 
Vigiie in her own language, ‘with what an aoceiit! 
Oh, hut with what an accent!’ She wiped her 
eyes upon her white aprtm, and rose breathlessly 
from her seat iippu the stairs. ‘ Where are you 

f oing, you children ?’ she asked in excellent 
Inglish, with hiit the faintest tinge of a foreign 
tone. ‘ Where do yon corflo from F 

‘We are going ti> London,’ said Will, ‘and 
we want to get a bed for to-uight, if you could 
tell us where, please.’ He was not hurt or 
angry at the fat woman’s laughter. Now that 
it was over, indeed, it seemed to make him more 
at home W!»h her,^ 

‘You are going, to London?’ she repeated. 
‘What are you going to London for?’ 

‘ We are going to look for something to do 
there,’ Will answered. 

‘ They have run away from home,’ said Madame 
jm a rapid aside in her own tongue.—‘ Where 
do you come from ?’ , 

‘From towards Liverpool, ma’am,' said Will, 
With perfect verbal truthfulness, but deceptive 
intent. 

‘Oh!’ she answered, tu;!J!ig the candle from 
' John's hand and looking first at his boots and 
then at Will’s. ‘You have not worn your shoes 
■much to have travelled so far. —What is your 
"tiame?’v i 

- * William Gregg.’ 

‘And yonril’ 

, *<‘Hiii iteine is John, Vale.’ 

wn answer for himself, I suppose.—What 


is your name?’—John said nothing, but looked 
at ner in a mild vacancy.—‘What are you going 
to d« in Loudon, if ever you get there V 

‘I shall take aire of him, ma’am,’ said Will_j 
and Jolui put a hand throngh his arm, os if 
accepting the proffered protection. 

^ladamc Vigne laid her left hand on John’s 
shoulder and turned him round, survcyiim him 
from top to toe. Then she went through the 
same performance with Will. ‘They are respect¬ 
able,' she 8ai<l then, in .'mother rapid aside, in 
her own language. ■ ‘They have run away from 
home, the little rogues.—You have money ?’ she 
asked a second later, addressing herself to John 
again. 

‘We haven’t mnch, ma’am,’ Will answered; ‘and 
we must make tl)e most of it.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, thrusting open a door which 
led from the narrow little hall, ‘ go in there.— 
Are you hungry V 

‘ Not very, ma’am,’ Will responded. 

‘Not Very,’ she answered, hopping to a chair 
and pulling down a sliding gas bracket; ‘ but 
a little.—Very well. You shall have something 
to eat.—Are you a little Jiuiigry too, you boy— 
vou with nothing to say for yourself? Are you 
linngry V 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said John. 

‘Then you shall have .something to eat also.’ 
With that she lit the gas, and hopjied from the 
chair to the floor with great uppareul case, hut 
so heavily that she mncle the floor shake and 
the ornaments on the chimney-piccc to clatter 
violently. ‘ Wait there, and see what I can do 
for 3 'ou.—Keep an eye upon them,’ she added 
to her sniitll countryman, and so went from the 
room with a hop, skip, and jump, iu odd con-, 
tradiction to the massiveness of her ligure. 

‘Be seated,’ said the smiling little foreigner 
witli a long pause between the two words, and 
a momentary triumph at having found the second. 
—^The hoys obeyed liim, wid he, seating himself 
oj)po8ite to them, leaned his arms upon the table 
and looked from one to the other.—‘ I have—seen 
yon,’ pointing to John; ‘and yon,’ pointing to 
Will, ‘before.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Will; ‘I know you Imve. I 
was very much obliged, sir, and so was John.— 
This is the gentleman who found us. Jack, the 
day that you were hurt.—1 told him all about 
it, sir, afterwards.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the little foreigner. ‘His fazer— 
where is his fazer ?’ 

‘ He's dead, sir.’ 

‘Kh, la, la! Zat is had—had ; oh, very had. 
Poor boy ! He was good man, his fazer ? Not ?’ 

‘ Oh yes j indeed, he was, sir.’ 

The little foreigner nodded sympathetically and 
looked grave. He forbore to question fnrtlicr, but 
mechanically searching in his pockets, found the 
materials for a cigarette, and began to roll one 
with a supple dexterity of the fingers. When it 
was made he set it between his lips and rose to 
light it at the gas jet; hut at the sound of 
Madame Vigne’s footstep on the stair, sat down 
again without Imviug done so. Madame appear- 
ing with a tray, set it upon a eido-hmle, and 
proceeded to lay a snow-white cloth, upon which 
she set a dish of coM meat, a loaf, a jug of 
water, and plates and kuires and forks for 
two. / * 
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‘ Pitch in! ’ she enid when she had carveil a 
liberal portion for each of the boys ; and seeiny 
that Will rather stared at this form of invitation, 
she dropped into a chair and laughed herself 
quite helpless. ‘ I hope that is English,’ she said 
breathlessly as she wiped her eyes with her apron. 
‘You can understand 1 Very well. Eat. There 
is plenty there, and plenty more.’ ' 

The boys began to eat, gingerly and delicately, 
in defiance of appetite, feeling her eyes upon 
them. 

‘They are she said, turning away ami 

addressing her countryman. ‘They will be right 
by-and-by, if we leave them to themselves.— 
Vou boy, you who speak French, do you know 
what 1 am saying?’—Will’s stare was certificate 
enough oi ignorance, and slie turned round again 
to her companion.—‘They are not quite little, 
gentlemen, but they are respectable. They have 
run away from home. We must take care of 
tliem, and find where they come from, and send 
them bac.k again.’ 

‘I have met them before,’ the little man 
answered her.--‘Did I tell you about the boy 
witli the wounded head ?’—Madame V’igne nodded. 
'■‘That is the quiet one. The. otlier is the 
boy who was with him. They bdl me. that 
the quiet boy’s father i.s de.ad. fie lookeil well- 
to-do, and drove a beautiful horse. He ofi'ereil 
me money for watching by the boy ; I do not 
k. :iw how mu<h, but a little handful of silver. 
I was indilferently dre.sse.d ; I was rambling to 
sketch.’ 

1 ad.ame Vigue nodded again. ‘ You must 
expect to be treated like a beggar if you look like 
a beggar. You dress yourself to be ilespiaod, one 
would think.—Oh, you are better now.’ This 
was in answer to an appealing odd little gesture 
which called her attention to his personal appear¬ 
ance.—‘You .are sure these arc the same'boysV 

‘One of them knows me .again,’ he answered; 

‘ and I know both of them.’ 

The fat good-natured woman turned and looked 
at the, young wanderers with a new interest. 
‘Wait a little,’ she .said. ‘I will not spoil their 
appetite by questioning them now; but I will 
find out all about them by-nnd-by.’ 

It was notieeable that .lolin did wdiut Will 
did, and that he kept a watch ujioii him for 
that purpose, as if he founded himself upon 
him consciously or unconsciously, and depended 
upon him in all things for guidance. When 
Will pushed his'plate away, .John followed his 
example; but they had both done ample justice 
tb the me.al. 

‘ You have finished ? ’ asked Madame Vigne. 
‘You have had enough? You can eat as much 
as you like.—You will not cat any more? Very 
well. Now we will talk. Your name is William 
Gregg, and yours is .Tohn Vale. Very well. 
Where do you come from ? ’—No answer, but 
John and Will looking uncomfortably at each 
other and stealing shy "lances at Madame.—‘Ah ! 
you will not say ? Very well. Why did you 
run away from home ?’-r-Still no answer, but 
an aspect of increased guilt on both.—‘Boys 
^nnot be allowed to run away from home. It 
is very naughty in boys to run aw.ay from home. 
You rau.st be kept until your friends ask after 
you, and then you must be sent back again.’ 

‘We're not going back again, ma’am,’ said Will 


very quietly, but with extreme resolution. ‘We 
can pay for what we have had, but you mustn’t 
stop ns, ma’am. If we were sent Wk fifty 
times, we should come away again every time.’ 

He had tied up the four half-crowns Isaiah 
had given to him and his companinn in the 
same strip of rag with the money he had origin¬ 
ally started with, and drawing .this from his 
^ pocket, he began to unroll it with trembling 
fingers. ^ 

‘ (Jho ! ’ cried Madame. ‘ Fie for shnmcT A 
well-bred boy to offer a lady iiioney. No, no. I 
did not mean to hurt you ; but put up your 
money and conic to me, and let us have a talk. 
— Now, sit down there and tell me. I will 
be your friend. I will not be unkind to yom 
Do you think I am cruel ? Now, look at ma 
and tell me if you think 1 am crHel 'i’ 

‘ No, ma’am,’ said Will, looking up, with a 
fat coaxing foiefinger under his chin. 

‘ Very well,’ she answered. ‘ I am not cruel, 
and 1 will be kind if you will let me. Now, you 
must know that you arc silly boys to run away 
from home.’ 

‘No, ma’am,’,said Master Will with mighty 
seriousness, ‘we were not -silly, really. It was 
quite necessary, ma’am.’ * 

‘Oho I’ cried Madame again, ‘it was quite 
neceas.ary? Now, what mode it quile neces¬ 
sary ? ’ 

‘ Tliey want to beat Jack every day,’ said 
Will; but this struck him as being so inade¬ 
quate to the case, and he felt so helpless to 
explain it all, that he went quite doggedly silent. 
Madame leaning forward, put an arm about him, 
and imuio a motion to draw liim towards her. 
At that he wincml and gave a quick short breath, 
at which Madame released him with a sudden 
raising of her eyebrows and a glance at her corn- 
pan loll. 

‘Well,’ slio. said, ‘yon shall go to bed now. 
You are very dusty and dirty with vonr walk, 
and you must wash fir.'<t.—Come witli me, and 
I will show you where *you can sleep.—Go thou, 
Acliille, and find Monsieur Vigne.’ 

The April shower l^at noisily at the window, 
and the little man raised a band and made a 
gesture to indicate it. ‘Later on,’ he said 
tranquilly. 

Madame lit her candle and mnrslutlled the 
boys np-stairs into a clean bare little room. 
There she superiiitciided in a motherly fashion 
their toilet for the night, kisi^d thclii both, and 
left them to iiiidrass, waniing them that the 
candle would be, taken away in ten iiiiiiutes, 
and bearing their shoes witli lier, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure against any attciiipt on their 
part to escape. 

‘Ifadaine,’ said the little man when she de¬ 
scended, ‘periiiit me Jo tell you that you are 
a woman of a thousand. You have a good lleait^ 
Madame.’ 

‘Is it to be a w’oman of a thousand to have 
a good heart ? ’ Madame demanded. 

‘Ma fm, yes,’ lie answered. ‘ Yonr sex 
charms, Mailanic, and that is so much the woraa 
for us. But the majority of you are not good,, 
for much. You Ae an angel; I admit it, 1 
iiroclaim it. One woman? Yes., But women? 
Bah!’ • . 

Madame accepted the penonal. flttttetjr imd ; 
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impcreoual blame with composure, and flourishing 
from her pocket a piece of knitting, began to 
work at it. Suddenly she looked up. ‘Tlie 
rain has ceased. Find Monsieur Vigne for me, 
Achille.’ 

He got up obediently and went out, retuping 
in the course of an hour in conipuny with a 
long lean FrAichman of about fifty, a stately 
man, so withered and dry that be miglit have 
l»e» carved out of wood. 

‘Achille has told you of our little udvujiture 
of this evening V bis wife asked bim.—He nodded 
in answer.—‘You approve of wbat I have done?’ 

‘Assuredly.’ ’ 

‘Come with me,’ she said, pinching her lips 
^nd twisting her jolly face into an expression 
of mys'ory; ‘I will show you something. But 
tread quietly ; the children are asleep.’ She led 
him to the chamber in wliich the boys were lying, 
and liaving first set the caudle she carried upon 
the floor, softly turned down the bedclothes, ami 
with a delicate womanly hand drew Will’s sleeve 
higher than his elbow. Then she raised the 
candle and, beckoned her husband, wlio raised 
his liands and his eyebrows and* drew an inward 
brentii. 

* The poor little body is so from head to foot,’ 
she whispered. ‘ I have looked. His face is so. 
Poor child 1 ’ She re-arranged the bwl-clothes 
an 1 beckoned her husband away. 

‘Who knows?’ suhl he, turning to whisper on 
the landing. ‘ Ue may have merited it.’ 

‘Jean!’ she answered scoriifiilly, ‘how can 
a child of his years have merited tliat? lie 
has not lived long enough to merit it, if he 
had been bom wicked. It is only tbesc .Kiiglish 
who treat their children so. If a man of our 
country did it, the people would tear him piece¬ 
meal.’ ‘ 

‘There is cruelty everywhere, my dear Mn- 
thilde,’ said the husband mildly. 

‘Jean,’ said Madame Vigne, thrusting the candle 
upon him so that she enight use both hands in 
wiping her eyes with her apron, ‘if our poor 
little Hcclor had lived, and wo had died’- 

‘My dear,’ said Muusyiur Vigne appealingly, 
‘why harrow me with these thoughts? What¬ 
ever you do, I shall approve it.’ 

TOOTHACHE CHARMa 

PossIBi.J' Idiere is no pain so difficult to endure, 
and one that meets with so little sympathy, ns the 
excruciating agony of toothache. In Norfolk, tlie 
poor suffei'er from this malady is, according to 
tlie Rev. T. F. Tliiselton Dyer, jeoringly taunted 
with possessing the ‘love-pain.’ Deau Swift has 
recorded that 

A ooming shower your shooting corns nresngo, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tootli wiU rage. 

But the ‘grim mischief-making chiel’ appears to 
be much more pxeval^T^luring the present age 
of thriving dentist*, and waits not for approach¬ 
ing rain. Shakespeare, hswever, was evidently 
^ecquaiuted ‘with a. raging tooth,’ or he would 
'never have written, • ^ 

Thoro was never yet philosopher 
I iniai eoaud endure tb* toothaelie patiently; 

<SBfl iateiv Bums has- anathematised this malady 


in a poem of six stanzas. There is UtUe wonder, 
then, that amongst ^the vulgar and siiperstitions, all 
manner of charms* have been in vogue to release 
the victim of this painful disorder from its thinl- 
dom. iEsculapias is credited with the honour 
of being the first to advocate the practical cure 
of having the tooth pulled out; but this severe 
method soon denudes a month of its most useful 
ornaments. From Notes wnd Queries we learn 
that the gypsies of Lincolnshire were accustomed 
to apply a poultice of finely scraped horse-radish 
to the wrist as a cure for the torture ; on the 
right wrist, if the tooth weie on the left side 
of the face, and vice versd. We have also heard 
of mustard plasters on the elbow, tape fastened 
tiglitly round the thumb, and a roasted onion on 
the big toe. ’riiesc remedies, ridiculous ns they 
appear, may have bad the eft'ect of diverting the 
nerve-aflection to anotlier part of the body. 

Among tbe .superstitions connected with this 
popular disease we observe that recognised saints 
preside over those afflicted with this disorder. 
Thus, in the little town of St Blazey, in Cornwall, 
St Blaize, who was martyred under Lucinius, was 
honoured, and candles were oft'ered on his shrine 
for bis intervention. A statue is erected to bis 
memory in tbe cbiiroli. Bishop Jewel in one of 
bis expositions remarks that St Apollonius was 
specially invoked for tbe toothache; and in Foxe's 
Acts and MomimenU we find the following quota¬ 
tion : 

To Saynt Syth for my purse ; 

Saynt Loye save lay lior-se, 

For my teeth to iSaynt .\i)olyne. 

A church at Bonn, on tbe Rhine, contains a 
‘tooth of St Apollonia,’ which is exhibited on 
tbe saint’s particular day in a glass case, and 
kissed by devotees, to prevent tbe tootliaclie, the 
priest carefnlly wiping the dental i-elic after each 
oscillatory salulation. From Burnaby Rich’s Irish 
Iliibhiih, or the Ejajluh Hue and Uric, 1619, we 
extract the following : ‘ 'riiere be many miracles 
assigned to saints, that (they say) are good for all 
diseases,’ and * They have saints to pray to when 
they be pained with the tootliiiebe.’ In Barnaby 
Googe’s Pojdsh Kriujdonu, in his translation of 
Naogcorgiis, under ilie head of ‘ Helpers,’ is tbe 
line, 

tSaint Appolin the rotten teeth doth helpe, when tore 
tliey ftke. 

Southey w’rites, in his Life of John Wesley —a man 
who had much superstition in his composition— 
that wlion his teeth ached, he prayed, and the 
pain left him. ’ 

Many arc the charms devised to rid an afflicted 
mortal of pain in his dental department—curious 
fancies of the superstitions. Even tbe Immortal 
Bard seems to have been aware of their existence, 
though lie causes the coiiUwlictory Benedick to 
doubt their eOicacy. Sir Kenelui Digby speaks of 
the custom of scratching the gnins with a nail, 
and subsequently driving tlie latter to the head 
into a piece of wood while the blood is adhering 
to it. In Scotland, according to Napier, they were 
not sarisfled of the validity of the charm until the 
ii-on had entered an oak-tree j whilst the Dublin 
Jfqgarin* tells us that in Oldenburg still furth» 
details are necessary: the sun must not observe 
the action, strict silence during the perfonnauM 
is indispensable, and the objeclt is only achieved 
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wlien the metal Ijccomes rusty. Some Dublin 
natives think it expedient to procure a sharp 
piece of wood, and early in the morning push it 
uito a newly-made grave by the agency of'thc 
aching tooth. Another singularly unreasoning 
remedy is to pare the finger and toe nails, wrap¬ 
ping the superfluities carefully in paper, am! 
placing the parcel in a slit in the bai^ of an 
ash-tree. The story is told of an old Rosseudule 
lady performing this feat when a child, and never 
afterwards being troubled with the toothache. 

The belief that the ])ain is caused by a worm is 
more natural, and is also mentioned by the Bard 
of Avon. Some lines we have seen on the sub¬ 
ject run as follows: 

Kuthloai tormentor! who, with constant gnawing, 
Scoops thy dark caverns in my aching grinder 
Like mining mole 1 

Derbyshire folk have an odd way of extracting 
the supposed creature. A small quantity of 
certain powdered lierbs being phaced in a cup, 
a hot cinder is thrown thereon, and the smoke 
inhaled by the patient, who afterwards breatlies 
into a glass of wah^r, where they then expect to 
see the worm. We have been eye-witnesses to a 
very similar process, the smoke from the herbs 
being in the interior of a basin, and boiling water 
immediately afterwni-ds poured iuto the vessel, 
the steam from which the operator endeavoured 
to inhale. Tiiorpe, in his Northern Mythology, 
mentions an eel-shaped grnb as a German belief 
of the ca\)se of their trouble, for which they 
possess an incantation commcucing. 

Pear-tree. I complain to tliec 
Three worms sting me. 

Shortland speaks of the idea existing in China 
and Now /Zealand, where an exorcism equivalent 
to the following is recited : 

An eel, a sjmiyback; 

True indeed, indeed; true in sooth, in sootli. 

Yon must eat the head 

Of said spinyback. 


Those who were troubled with tie donlonreux at 
Slumfordham, Northumberland, were accustomed 
to walk to Winter’s Gibbet on Elsdon Moot, ten 
or twelve miles away, for a splinter of wood, 
wluch they believed would heal tlieir complaint. 
Some credulous people preserve a double-nut in 
their pocket for the same reason. Here is a 
curious remedy ; In Denmark, aa elder-stick is 
put into the mouth and taken out and stuck into 
a wall while saying, ‘ Depart, tliou evil smjat’ 
Uabglais speaks of washing the tooth with ehler- 
vinegar and allowing it to dry half an hour in 
the sun. The Joitmnl of llu; Arclueologieal Aseocia- 
tion tells of thr Christmas images carried about 
in Vorkshire ami decorated with evergreens and 


An old lady wrote in a Devonshire newspaper, 
that when she was a cliild, her father caused her 
to bite the back of a snake, he holding tlie head 
and tail, aa a preventive against toothache. At 
Churcham, in Gloucester.shire, a nurse, with the 
same object, made a <'ustom of washing a newly 
baptised child’s montli with a portion of tlie 
remaining aauclitied water. 

A ridiculous idea for j)ieveution is that preva¬ 
lent in Sussex—the, clothing of the right foot 
bbfore the left with sto(;king, trousers, and hoot. 
The phi fancy of .salting a drawn tooth and tlirow- 
ing it into tlie fire is still known in Scotland. 
In Cornwall some of the inhabitants expect to 
obtain an annual release by biting the first fern 
npMai'ing in the spring. 

vrom an Anglo-Saxon Leech Hook wc cull the 
following cure for ‘ jowd ’-pain : Burn a swallow 
to dust and mix it with bee’s hont^v ; to be eaten 
^quently. The afflicted in Stuffordsliire and 
Shrojishire must watch a mole-trap, and immedi- 
atew A is sprung and before the poor animal dies, 
ito hand-like paws are to be cutoff; subsequently, 
they are worn, a right paw for the right side, and 
vice vered.^ In Wihshire it is simply requisite to 
wear the forelegs and a hindleg of a ‘ want ’ ^mole) 
in a kag suspended from the neck. 


ash, and is common from Canada to Virginia. Its 
name is derived from the fact that the hot acrid 
bark is largely used for the relief of the pain. 
Tlie Angidica Tree, in North Amei-ica, is also 
styled by the same name as tlie foregoing. In 
tlie Orkneys and north of Kiiglaiid the following 
cabalistic word% are carried about, the fpxmer 
place styling them wormy lines : | 

Pntor sat on a niailile slnne wee|iinf;; 

Christ came past, and said ; ' What aileth thee, 
Peter?’ 

‘ O luy laird, iiiy God, my tooth dotli ache !’ 

‘ Arise, O Peter! Go thy way; thy tootli shall ache 
no more.' 

There are many variations of tliis, and in Berk¬ 
shire they substituted ‘ Bortron ’ for ‘ Peter.’ In 
Craven and elsewhere, nccordiiig to Carr, qiioted 
by Hulliwell, the gates of Jerusalem and the 
garden of Gethseiimue lake the place of the 
marble stone. One of Aebmole's manuscripts 
reads thus ; 

Alaia, Imrs, ahnrsa, atiurso; 

.rcsii Christ, for Mary’s sake, 

'J'ako away this touth-achc 1 

A similai’ cliunn to the Peter one is used in 
l•'^ance for fevar. But we have said enough. 
Many of the above ‘rimiedies’ are now obsolete, 
and those still remaiiiiiTg doubtle.ss owe their effi¬ 
cacy—when experienced to the virtue of faith 
and the healing power of iiutiii'e. 
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A STOUV IN SIX OHffl’TEIlS. 

By CltAllLES CilBBON. 

CHAPTKR f.—A LAST AITKAL. 

Before the mid-dny train from Loudon Bridge 
stopped at the Champion Hill Stulion, a man 
jumped out, .staggered, and almost tell backwards. 
The porters sliouted at him; the passengers looked 
from the windows in ularni; and the guard seized 
him till the station-niaster came up. His name 
and address W'ere demanded .with a view to ulterio!' 
proceedings for the titfeucc of leaving the train 
whilst in motion. 

The man was a stalwart youm; fellow, about 
twenty-eight or thirty j good-looking, fair, with 
bine eyes and brown moustache,and whiskers.’ 
He was pale, and evidently much agitated, Jlot,so 
much by the danger he had escaped as by otobr 
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matters which hail induced him to risk it He 
gave the required information calmly, producing 
letters addressed to him and to his employers to 
authenticate his statements, at the same time 
expressing his regret for being the cause of so 
much commotion. His name was Uilbert Astbiiry, 
confidential derk to Messrs Kllieott & Co., ship¬ 
owners and ship-brokers, .h'eiichureh Street, and 
he resided at Herne Hill. He was at present 

» ed on most ni-gcnt business requiring his 
icst return to the City, and tliat was, why 
he had been so precipitate in leaving the train. 

‘Well, as no harm has come of it, I daresay 
you will hear no more about it,’ isiid the station- 
master good-naturedly; ‘but don’t try it again, 
for that was a narrow squeak. I recollect seeing 
'you at tliis ■ tation before.’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined Astbury, smiling faintly, ‘you 
mw have seen me alight here many times before. 
—Thank you. (lood-day.’ 

Clutching a little black leather bag tightly in 
the left hand and his umbrella in the right, Ast- 
bnry made his way hurriedly along the then rural 
footpaths of Dulwich Fields. But he saw nothing 
of tile bright sjiring verdure—the rich grass and 
the budding foliage of the ti’eos—around him. At 
the corner of the old and long disused graveyard 
near the entrance to the village he turned np a 
green lane and hurried on, unconscious of the 


^rfui, e from the hedgerows or the merry chorus 
of birds bnsv nest-buildiug. Along ( he lane were 


the newly erected mansions of City magnates in 
glaring rod brick pointed with w'hite, and the 
glass of large conservatories Hashed in the sun¬ 
light. But there was an ancient farmhouse with 
hlack-hiqking out-buildiiigs and haystack.s, round 
wliich were cocks and hens, whilst in the meadows 
cows were browsing on (he rich pasture. Here 
and there, too, was an old-fashioneil cottage, sfiuid- 
ing well back from the roadway, in the midst of 
a garden wdicre tlie cultivation of vegetables was 
combined with that of llowers, and thus preserving 
some of the rural cliayactcristics of llie |dace. 
The gaudy and ugly new Dulwiidi College glared 
at the passer-by from a little distwice; and farlhor 
on, the Crystal Palace g^i-stened and shimmered 
dazr.lingly in the eyes. 

Before the white-painted gate of one of the 
old-fashioned cottages Gilbert Astbury halted. It 
was a miKlest and comfortable-looking dwelling, 
clematis, rose-trees, and Virginia creeper striving 
which shoo id do most to adorn the front ami 
curtain the windows; whilst a vine of many 
years' growth nearly covered the sontli, and thick¬ 
growing ivy the north gables. A small well- 
trimmed lawn was honmred with flower-beils, 
and the gravel path leading to the doorway was 
amoothly rolleil. . The kitchen and fruit garden 
behind tlie house was, as auctioneers would say, 
Well stocked and productive. One experienced a 

e easing sense of neatness and comfort even in 
okinu over the gate, in spite of the gloomy but 
fine old cedar tree which s.‘*90 in the centre of 
the lawnand gave the Cottage its name. 

This was the residence ^ Mrs Silverton, the 
widow of a medical gentleman who had left her 
with an annuity of four hundred, an only child— 
If lUkUghter—and an orphan £iece to take care of. 
doctor lugj died at the compaiatively early 
^ forty-nine, and circumstances had not 
''’ ’ .him to amass more than enough to ensure 



for his wife the annuity of four hundi'ed which 
expired with her. ^ Cedar Cottage was, however, 
her own property; and being a shrewd practical 
wotnan, she succeeded in keeping her place in 
the ‘fashionable society’ of the district without 
incurring debt or displaying any sign of undue 
pinebihg to make ends meet Indeed, some people 
said that she managed to make a greater show 
with her limited income than many could do 
with four or five times the aiiionnt. She certainly 
contrived to give her daughter Henrietta (‘Hetty 
the best education the girl could attain ; and the 
orphan niece, Daisy, liil a full share of these 
advantages. 

As Gilbert Astbury passed tbrongh the gate¬ 
way, a youiitt lady, fair, tall, and with soft light- 
blue eyes, advanced from beneath the shadow of 
the cedar to meet him. She wore a simple dress 
of dark cashmero ; and her heatl being uneovered, 
a mass of silken hair, plainly brushed back and 
plaited, was visible. Tlie features were some¬ 
what irregular, and yet there was an inexpressible 
charm in her expression—ti'nderness and trustful¬ 
ness were in the eyes and on tlie soft nervous 
lips. 

‘Why are you here at this hour, Gilbert?’ she 
inquired anxiously. ‘Has anything been dis-, 

I covered 

I ‘Yes; I have discovered something which will 
' make im* happy or miserable for life. I have 
discovered sonielliing which will save your cousin 
or destroy her. Is slie in the house?’ 

The gill’s lips quivered, her eyes Ijriglitened as 
if tears were nearly forcing tlieir way over the 
! li<1s, and her whole form seemed to suH'er from a 
sudden chill. But Gilbert was as nnconscions 
of these signs of agitation as he had been of the 
aspects and voices of happy spring-time whilst 
coming along. 

‘ Yes. But she is not very well, and—perhaps 
she will not be able to see you,’ answered Daisy 
with hesitation. 

‘ I must see her—for her own sake,’ he responded 
resolutely as he passed on. 

She looked after him with sad eyes for a 
nioniont; then she turned away, and witli bowed 
bead returned to tlie seat under the cedar and 
picked up the magaxiiie she hud dropped on seeing 
him at tlie gate. 

He did not knock at the door, but opened it 
and walked into the drawing-room. Although 
the sun was bright, fires had not yet been dis-- 
contiiiued for the season, lest stray visitors should 
find the ntternoons chilly ; consequently, there 
was a pleasant blase in tlio grate. Finding iio 
one in the room, Gilbert rang-the bell,-which was 
answered by a .smart parlour-maiil, who appeared 
to be Riirprisod by the presence of the unannounced 
visitor. ‘Ploa.se. tell Miss Silverton,’ he said, ‘that 
I wish to sec her on business of great importance.’ 

‘ Miss Silverton has told me to say that she is 
too ill to see any one to-daj', sir.’ 

He tiMjk out a note-book and wrote hastily: 
‘The business on which I wish to see you con¬ 
cerns Dacon as much as myself. I ought to say, 
concerns him tnnre than myself.’ On a writing- 
table in the corner of the room be found an 
envelope, and into it he put his brief note. ‘Give 
this to Miss Silverton, please,’ he said quietly. 

The servant answered mechanically, ‘Yes, sir,’ 
and departed. o 
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Whilst waiting her return, he placed his black 
bag on the table, unlocked it, and taking from it 
a small packet of papers, began to glance oyer 
their contents. 

The servant returned in a few minutes with 
the answer: ‘Misa Silvefton's compliments, and 
regrets that she is unable to see you.’ 

He was bitterly disappointed j but he was too 
anxious to resent the refusal of an interview, or 
the cold conventionality of the phrase in which 
it had been conveyed. Such a response might 
have l)een made to a charity collector or a begging 
impostor, but was altogether an insult to an old 
friend who had once been regarded almost as a 
favoured lover. Moreover, as a distant relation 
of Mrs Silverton, he had been for ypars regarded 
almost as one of the family, and treated as if he 
hatl been the brother of the girla He had never 
before, however, presumed on the freedom which 
had been allowed him in the house. He presumed 
now. 

‘ Is your mistress at home V 

‘No, sir. She went out alter lunch, and saiil 
the young Indies were not to wait tea for her.’ 

‘ Very well. I am going to write to Miss 
Silverton, and when 1 ring, you can take the 
note to her.’ 

‘ Y es, sir.’ 

He sat down at the writing-table and wrote 
ns follows, without any of (he customary formali¬ 
ties of .address : 

‘Von must see mo for vour own sake and 
his. Proofs of guilt are in my hands, which 
I will use or destroy, according to the nature 
of the answer you give me to one question 1 
have to ask. But the answer must lie given to 
me by your own lips—here and now. If you 
refuse, I go straight to Scotland Vard, he the 
con.seqnences what they may to me, to you, and 
to others. You need not tear that 1 am going 
to plague you with any reproaches about my 
disappointed hopes, etcetera - the bitterness and 
pain with which that “etcetera” is put down 
tiere T hope you will never realise. I simply 
ask you to sec me for a few minutes in order 
to help me to a decision in a crisis which will 
determine your fate and mine for good or ill. 
I am ready to bear nnytliing-disgrace, ruin, 
even the doom of a convict, if I can only save 
yon pain. But yon must yourself help me to 
determipe which of the two courses will be the 
most kindly to you.’ 

He affixed onlv his initials to the letter, and 
having enclosed it in an envelope, he summoned 
th*e attendant She came quickly, for curiosity 
had prompted her to be close nt hand. .She 
took the letter to Miss Silverton. 

Whilst waiting her return, he wont to the 
window. He saw Daisy watering and tending 
the plants in the flower-beds as calmly as if 
she had no care in the world but them. ‘Ay, 
there is tlie bliss of life,’ was his bitter reflection, 
‘to care only for those things whose failure* to 
answer our expectations can be remedied by the 
planting of a new seed or sprig. She does not 
know what it is to have only one flower in 
the garden of life—one flower which can never 
be refilaced—and to find it withering in spite 
of the temierest care. She will be lucky if she 
never knows it’ 

Th#door opened and closed. Turning quickly. 


he saw Henrietta Silverton. Like her cousin, 
she was fair; but the eyes were of a deeper 
blue, whilst the hair was lighter, the- features 
more regular, and at t first glance the whole 
face more attractive—even beautiful. The lips 
were soft and ruddy; and yet they had a knack 
of contracting when she was annoyed, as at 
present, which gave them a false mppearance of 
firmness. The eyes, too, when the long lashes 
were lowered, gave an impression of coldpess 
which bud really no part in her warm impuKve 
nature. 

‘You have forced me to conic to yon,’ she 
began hesitatiiiffly j ‘hut it is (luite true that 
I am not feeling well, and' I nope you will 
tell me nt once what is this question you wish^ 
to ask me, on the answer (o which so much' 
depends—as you say.’ She conhl not help the 
emphasis of doubt laid on tlie word ‘you.’ 

His first impulse had been to advance and 
take her hand, liut he checked it nt the sound 
of tlie last throe words. ‘Kverylhing depends 
cm it,' he answered exiitedly. ‘Tlie whole happi¬ 
ness of your future- of your mother’s and of my 
future —depends wn iL’ 

‘ Ask, then, and let me answei-,’ she said ^with 
apparent lirmness, as if she had prepared herself 
for tlie worst ordeal through which she might 
he called to pass. But there tvus a nervous 
movement of the tapering fingers, as they played 
with the tas.sels of her scarf, which belied her 
courage. ‘ 1 count upon the promise in your 
note that you will coniine yourself to this one 
question.' 

He lookcil at her for a moment sadly and 
earnestly. He .saw that she was really ill, and 
that it had been no mere conventional excuse 
which had been ofl'ered for her first refusal^ to 
see him. Hr wished he could spnio; her pniu ; 
but it was n.'i in his power to do so. ‘ I shall 
lie us brief as I can j hut you must forgive me 
for dividing my question into two parts. The 
first is to me the least iyiportant. Tell me, in 
your thoughts of the terrible suspicion hanging 
over Henry DaCkn and myself, which of us do 
you believe innocent?’ ^ 

Whatever degree of trepidation she experienced 
at the first siglit of his troubled face vanished 
now. There was an indignant flash in her eyes 
as she gazed at him steadily. ‘If one of you 
two has perpetrated this fraud,’ she replied 
deliberately, ‘Henry Daioii is not guiUy.’ 

‘ I expected that would be jsour answer j but 
I am too iiiilifl'erent to my own fate now to 
mind it mncli. 1 would have liked, liqwevcr, 
to know that you of all others hud faith in 
me.’ 

‘ I dill not say I liclievcd yon guilty.’ 

‘Yon seemed to do so as plainly as words 
and manner could express your meaning.—But 
let that pass,’ he went on despairingly. ‘Here 
is the second part of niy iinestion—does your 
happiness depend on his safety V 

‘My life depends on it,’ she replied with a 
glow of devotion ot* her face and. a fervour 
in her tone which left no doubt that slie i^k* 
from Iieartfclt conviction. ~ 

‘Are you sure—-quite sure of that? Wenld 
nothing make you change your mind ?’ He epoke 
with a faint tremor in his voice, hs onq, wlj#' 
is ninkii^ a last feeble appeal lof the mercy 
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he inowB will not be granted. ‘Would no 
proofs—would not even his own words convince 
70 U that he has done me a cruel wrong 1 ’ 

‘No!—no proofs wotild satis^ me that he 
has done wrong to any man. Even if it were 
possible that 1 could have a moment’s doubt 
of the honour of the man who is to be my 
husband, it uwuld certainly not be inspired by 
anything you could say or show me. I am sorry 
^jjt you should have again suggested it, for 1 
was trying for the sake of our former fjiend- 
ship to think better of you.’ 

‘I must thank you for the elfort, although 
it has been unsucces-sful,’ he commented with a 
painful flicker of a smile on his now perfectly 
white face. At the same time he was busy 
f taming over each paper of the packet in his 
hand, as if seeking some special one. 

She was irritated even more by his smile than 
by his words, althougli they in her cars contained 
a sufficiently insulting sneer to rouse her indigna¬ 
tion. But the smile she I'ogai’ded as one of 
contempt—never thinking that acute nain was 
the more probable cause of it—and slie spoke 
angrily. 

‘Even supposing you are blameless in this 
dreaSful business, do you think I do not under¬ 
stand the motives by which yon are actuated in 
attempting to dishonour Henry in my eyes'!— 
You V ho should have been the first to defend 
him I’ 

‘And wished to be.’ 

‘Do you think I can forget, as you have done, 
that you owe him everything—your rapiil pro¬ 
motion—your pro.spcct of a pai-tnership in a linn 
in which, but for his noble generosity, you miglit 
have gone on for years earning the wages of an 
ordinary clerk ?’ 

‘1 have not forgotten anything he has done 
for me, and I am gi'uteful,’ said Uilbert huskily 
as he pulled out the document he had been 
seeking. ‘ I came to Loudon with no lietter 
prospect of being speedUy able to earn a living 
tlian thousands of others who arrive daily without 
friends or introductions. I had< only two chances 
—the ftlst that your mother might, on the 
strength of my distant kinship, recommend me 
to some one who could give me employment; 
tile second, that my old schoolfellow Henry Dacon 
might in his proud position still remember me 
and help me. He did remember me—you did 
not know d im then—and he did help me. He 
did more W me than my vainest expectations 
could have looked for. He helped me to n 
situation at once; by his assistance 1 won in a 
few years the position which gave me the right 
to think of you and oven to sneak to yon — 
you did not know him then.—Oli, 1 remember 
all, and 1 am grateful.’ 

There was such a inMigling of sadne.ss and 
bitterness in his tone that it was impossible to 
divine which element preclominated. He made 
no reference to the fact i.!!)lt his own ability 
bad early attracted the attention of Mr Ellicott, 
the head of the firm, and won the rapid pro¬ 
motion which no influence unsupported ty merit 
epuld have secured for Mm. As he finished 
•peaking he unfolded the %aper he had taken 
mm Uic packet and appeared to read it. 
^*AW,you show your gratitude,’ she'exclaimed 
’Plih resentment, ‘by this new attei^t 


—I-.-^— 

to degrade him in my eyes 1 You do this— 
you, (lilbert Astbury—you who pretended to care 
for me so much‘that my happiness was your 
fii^t concern in life—yoir who pretended that to 
ensure my happiness there was no sacrifice that 
you would not make. This is how you show 
the truth of your fine words—by making me 
miserable because I have chosen him instead of 
you.’ She was conscious that in the presence of 
his apparent calmness her outburst of passionate 
reproaches was a sign of weakness, and she was 
ready to cry with vexation at her inability to 
control it. 

‘One word more,’ he said earnestly. 'Suppoae 

it should be proved that he was guilty’- 

She interrupted him with a cry of nice, and . 
turned to the door. Passion again banished all 
weakness. ‘Even if all the judges and juries 
in the land found him guilty of the greatest 
crimes and sent him to a felon’s jail, 1 would 
still believe him innocent. 1 would wait for 
him ten—twenty years, and be the first to meet 
him when the prison gates were opened for him, 
and offer him my hand. I would try with all 
niy life’s affection to comfort and to help him 
to forget the degradation which he had been 
wicketlly coiulemned to endure.’ 

As slie made this ileclaration there was some¬ 
thing strangely, almost startlingly beautiful in 
the fair face with the. halo of impregnable, un- 
doubtiiig love upon it. To win such a love as 
that what would not any man give ?—to be 
v’oHliii of it, what would not any man sacrifice? 
So thouglit Oilbert as he carefully tore into frag- 
meiihs the paper he had taken from the packet, 
whilst he moved towards the lirefilace. 

‘Do not go yet-stay only a minute. I am 
going, and you are not likely to see me again.’ 
He was dropping the fragments of paper into 
the fire ns he spoke, and they made a merry 
blaze which seemed to mock at his misery. 
When the last bit had turned into a black film 
anil u draugiit from the partly opened door had 
whisked it up the chimney, he replaced the 
packet ill Lis hag. ‘There is no more to say. 

' Good-bye.’ lie was at the door, holding out his 
j hand ; but she drew back, startled by his abrupt 
' manner, and he misumlerstood the movement 
fur one of refusal to take his hand. ‘Good-bye,’ 
he repeated hastily. ‘ God bless you; and may 
you never have cause to be sorry for the niisu’er 
you have given me to-day.’ 

'fhe outer door had closed behind him before 
the dazed girl could recover from the bewilder¬ 
ment caused by his words and conduct. 'Hie 
burning of that paper with -so much care and 
deliberation had perplexed her sorely; and rousing 
herself, she darted to the fireplace to see if 
any scrap remained on which might be found 
some legible words to give a clue to the meaning 
of his action. But the work of destruction bud 
been too thoroughly aecomplislied to leave the 
faintest trace of what the paper had been, or 
what had been written on it. 

Then the girl sat down and cried.. Angry as 
she had been wdth her visitor, she was sorry for 
him, liecause site liked him. He had been a 
trusted friend and companion and be had in¬ 
troduced Heafy Dacon to her. Naturally, too, 
she had a kindly regard for the,.man who had 
wished to marry her, and who, rmtile quite 
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recently, had borne his rejection patiently. But 
she could not help his disapppintment when he 
discovered tliat she liked iJacon so much as, to 
prefer him before all others as the man to whom 
she was ready to entrust her future. It was 
not her fault that she shoitlcl prefer him. Love 
was not a fault, and could not be got up to 
Order. Can love be regnlatetl in its growth to 
suit convenience, prudence, circumstances, and 
climate 1 All history and fable answer—‘ No.’ 

But Gilbert iiad Ireen a dear friend, and he 
was now under a very dark cloud. She wonbl 
have liked to show her sympathy for him— 
would have been glad to .speak any comforting 
words of hope at her command ; but his conduct 
in attempting to shield himself from blame, as 
she fancied, by accusing his friend had closed 
her month and suppressed the sympathy she 
w’ould willingly have given him." And now, ! 
when he had vexed and worried her almost 
beyond endurance, sin? could not help feelini; 
sorry for him—he looked so very ill when bn 
said : ‘God bles.s you ; and may-you never have 
cause to be sorry for the answer you liavo given 
me to-day.’ 

The words, the burning of tlio letter, and 
his manner, bewildered and distressed lier ex¬ 
ceedingly. So .she could only find relief in tisirs, 
and wisii that Henry wonbl come soon to help to 
explain Gillicrt’s mysterious heliaviour. Of course, 
whilst speaking to him and in lier rage, it had 
been all plain enough : a rejected lover was 
simply doiim his liest and worst to oust liis 
rival from tlie first place in lier regard. But 
now tliat he was gone, and she could rcnieniber 
the many traits of a brave, upright, generous 
nature displayed by GillKirt ilnring years of 
friendly intercourse, in which, if tliere liad been 
evil in iiis clinracter, some sign of it must have 
been manifesbsl—now, wlien she remembered this 
and could think over it, slie could only feel 
bewildered and sorry for liim. 

The source of all the troiilile lay in the recent 
discovery that a series of gigantic frauds liud 
Iweii perpetrated on tlie linn of Kllicott & (Vi., 
the extensive siiip-hrokors and sliip-owners. No 
one had been yet directly accused of the crime ; 
but investigations were in' progress, and suspicion 
pointed to one of two persons, because they alone 
seemed to have it in tlieir power to perpetrate 
the frauds. Henry Hacon, nephew of Mr Kllicott, 
the head of the firm, aneb a junior partner, and 
Gilbert Astbury, the confidential clerk, were Hie 
only persons in England who had the light of 
acicss to the documents and information, the 
possession of which rendered the frauds possible. 

The position of the first named seemed to place 
him beyond suspicion; and little doubt svas enter¬ 
tained as to who the real culprit must be. But 
John Ellicott, in his seventieth year, was still 
a clear-headed, strong-willed man, and sternly 
just. He would pronounce no opinion: he would 
accuse no one until the proofs of guilt hud Cuen 
fullv collected. Therefore the investigation pro¬ 
ceeded without any arrest being made, and the 
two suspected persons were presnnlecl to be giving 
their utmost aid in its prosecution. The assist¬ 
ance of the pcdice had not yet been called for, 
as Mr Ellicott desired to avoid fuss and scandal 
until he could say : ‘There is the forger—arrest 
him.’ 'He was the more strongly moved to this 


course as there was a bare possibility that a 
third person might he involved in the crime, 
and tluit jicMon was the most important and most 
trusted of the foreign agents of tlio house. The 
possibility was so very remote, however, that his 
name was not mentioned. 

At Cedar Cottage the terril^V cloud which 
hung over them had been talked ^bovit in con¬ 
fidence by Dacon and UillKiit. Naturally, it pro¬ 
duced the greatest anxiety and excitement,^ 
the breasts of the tliree ladies, wlio liad so far 
carefully preserved tlie secret from their most 
intimate friends. Tliere wore, however, niys- 
terious rumours fu the City end mysterious para¬ 
graphs in the money articles of the lending daily 
p.spers which at length so clearly indicated tlie 
lionse of Ellic.ott & Co. that the crisis was at 
hand wlien tlie whole transaction must become 
public and pass into the bands of the police. 

It was at tills jniicture that Gilbert paid bis 
hasty visit to the Cottage, and left it witli that 
look of absolute despair which only appears wlien 
a man knows that his doom is soulcd, and 
tliat no cartlily power can save him from utter 
ruin and disgrace^# 

lie did not observe Daisy put down the w^iter- 
ing-can and advance to meet liim as lie was 
walking idindly towards the gate. She was 
friglitened Iiy liis expression, and claspeil Iiis 
arm with lier soft liand. ‘ VTm are very ill, 
(jilbert,’ siic exclnimed. ‘ What has happened ? ’ 

He smiled faintly a.s he took lier iimid, ]ircs.sing 
it gratefully; for tliere was no mistaking the 
depth of the girl’s sidicitnde on his account 
‘Little more lias li.ippcncd tlian I expected, 
Daisy ; ami yet tliat little makes all the difl'er- 
ence in the world to me. Ton will not see 
me ngain- ov if you do, it will only be to shun 
me and feel c Inuned tliat you ever called me 
your friend.’ 

‘I shall never feel that,’ she responded quietly; 
‘and you ought to know it Whatever misfortune 
nin 3 ' Iiiippcn to you it sannot alter mj' regard 
for yon.’ 

‘1 believe yoA think so now,’ he said with 
a nielauclioly niovemeuS of the head ; ‘ but you 
do not know—you eannot guess wliat you will 
soon hear about me. All tlie same, I wish I 
could tliaiik you as I would like to do for the 
comfort your words give me.’ 

‘I won’t believe anything I hear about yon 
if it is bad,’ wius her decisive eomrnent^ and with 
shrewd• instinct she went straig^it to the point: 

‘ Vou have persuaded Hetty to see yon, and site 
has been unkind to yon. So you are, in tlie 
dumps, and fancy that nil tlie world is against 
j’ou. You have been botliered and worried about 
"tiiis nasty business in tlie City. You have got 
ill over it, and consequently you are looking 
at everj'thing throngli ti I'alse glass which dis¬ 
torts tlie appearance and meaning of all that 
you see.’ 

He smiled again faintly. She was so much in 
eaniest in her endeavour to cheer him that she 
helped him more tliaa slie could have imagined ’ 
to bear the heavj' Inirden he had resolvea to 
take upon himself. ,They were standing under 
the shadow of the‘ -.edar tree, and hie voice WM 
full of subdued emotion. • V ^ ' 

‘Thank you again, Daisy, for what yoh^Jjave 
said. I ijliall remember the words *#11 my liie 
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—they will always be the most preciotis memories 
of this bitter day. Good-bye.' 

Althong.li he uttered the last word in the 
manner of one who is taking leave of a dear 
frieud for a long time, Daisy refused to accept 
it in that sense. So, with affected confidence, 
she fnanired : ‘ When are wo to see you again 1 ’ 

‘I ao not*know—miiybe you will never see 
me again.’ 

«««iAre you going away anywhere ? ’ 

‘Yes ; I start this afternoon on what wiU pro¬ 
bably bo a very ’ long journey. I do not yet 
know what my destination is to bo.’ 

‘But you will write and tell—aunt?' 

•There will be no let.tere,’ he answered gloomily. 

‘I think you are trying to frighten me, Gilbert,’ 
she ejaculated with a shade of impatience, ns they 
parted at the gate. 

She watched him hurrying down the green 
lane, nml fancied that his steps were somewhat 
unsteady, as if from exhaustion. At the old 
graveyard lie halted, looked back, and seeing 
Daisy, waved his hand. Then he turned the 
corner and was out of sight 


STATION-MASTERS. 

BV ONE OP THEM. 

Tub position of a station-master is not arrived 
at in a day. The average number of j-ears for 
which a man has to work before he attains this 
post is about twelve. There are men, and many 
of them of great practical experieiii'e, who have 
been aiming at this position for twenty years 
or more, and have not reached it yet; and may 
never do sa It is the same on milways as in 
the army, navy, and the professions : inflneucc, to 
some extent, is almost indispensable; and though 
men of marked ability have risen in tlie railway 
service by virtue of their own merit, still these 
instances are few and far between. Soldiers and 
sailors cannot all be, generals and admirals, 
neither can every railway servant become a 
general manager. Tlie Fioncl»> soldier is taught 
to believe that he enrriet a marshal’s biUon in his 
knapsack ; so might every railway man be hiught 
that the seal of a general manager is within his 
grasp. If these houoiirs are never attained, both 
services will pi'ofit by the energy displayed by tlie 
members in attempting to attain a position that 
is held iiVfVery few men within half a century. 

Bimple thou^i tlie duties of a station-master 
may appear, yet only years of experience can 
make him equal to his work. He has often to 
give orders and decide points which, without 
the necessary experience, would cause him to be 
in constant troubla The ability to cope with 
his work lias j;rown with him, and it is seldom 
that he proves incoinpetwit in that respect. Tlieie 
certainly have been men appointed to this position 
who have been unfit for tij^poat through want 
of knowledge and experience'; but it is the same 
in almost every occupation, 'rhere are favourites 
at every court, and they - can also be found in 
all grades of life down to the workshops, and 
their promotion has to submitted to, what- 
over their abilities may be. 

Into the airs of the station-master are poured 


xuto tne airs oi the station-master are poured 
fee grievances of railway travellers. He has 
bear imult levelled at the Company whjeh 


he has the honour to represent. The wrath of 
the ‘ commercialwho has missed his connection 
w(th ,a certain train is poured on to this official’s 
head, who for the time being is the Company, 
and who for the time being wishes be had not 
the honour of serwng. Iteilways, like many 
other corporations, become fair game for the public 
to swindle and abuse: the abuse can be borne ; 
but even railways sligw fight when they are being 
‘done;’ and weie it not for the sharp justice 
dealt out at police courts, railway investments 
would be about as lucrative as South American 
or Turkish liond.s. 

Station-mastere are generally divided into three 
classes according to tlie importance of the station ; 
but even then there is a great difl'ercnce in the 
po.sition of men belonging to tlie same class, 
so that six classes would show more correctly 
their relative position. From the highest to the 
lowest station is a very great fall. York and 
liirmingliam are two of the largest and most 
important stations in the provinces, and Duroenis 
in Yorkshire is probably the smallest. The 
station-master at the latter place is signalman, 
porter, and booking-clerk combined ; and the 
ofiiecs and waiting-room used to consist of one 
hut not much larger tluui a bathing-machine, 
and might linve been carried away bodily by two 
or three men. Yet the oliieial wlio represents the 
Ooiiipaiiy at tliis station can rub shoulders with 
I his swell confreres at tlie two large stations 
? mentioned. lie of Damem.s is as nuicli station- 
' master as the others ; and lie knows when his 
orders are executed and wlieii liis work is done, 
and lie accepts bis wages with an easy conscience. 
At large stations, tliere is often a deputy or 
assistant station-master, wlio of course will have 
all the bard work to do; while bis siqierior 
looks on and walks the platform as a captain 
does his quarter-deck. The deputy will give 
all orders to the men, having first received them 
from his chief, wlio is the responsible head of 
the station, which includes booking-offices, parcel, 
left-lnggage, and telegraph offices. He also has 
a certain amount of control, as far as order 
is concerned, over refresliment roora.s, lavatories, 
and eab-stutids. He has no power to dismiss 
any servant of the C'onipuny, but can suspend 
them, which means tliat tlie servant so suspended 
ceases work, and does not restinic it till his cose 
bos been considered by the superintendent of the 
line, who may fine or dismiss the person oflend- 
ing, as he thinks fit. Suspension is therefore the 
great deterring power in a station-master’s hands. 
During the time that this edict is in force, the 
man’s pay ceases, so that eveii if he is reinstated 
without a fine, lie loses a considerable sum, as his 
case is hanlly likely to be dealt witli within a week. 

To tlio general puVilic, the station-master at 
large stations is unknown, and it cannot be said 
that his life is the comiiioii one bedonging to 
this clasa We must go to smaller stations to 
see the typical station-master. There he may 
be seen at all hours, and on all days attending; 
pereonally to the trains as they come and ga ; 
He may he proud or affable, liked or disliked ; ^ 
but he is sure to be known, and it is to him : 
that all travellers go when misfortune over- ; 
takes them. A person meeting with an accident,; 
or a passenger being taken suddenly ill at his ! 
station, is under his core. If th«^ is a drunken 
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row in a corria^, the guard appeals to him, 
and he decides what is to be dpne. A passenger 
is over-carried; he hears the case, and se^s 
him back, or makes him pay the excess fare. 
An old lady losing hfer lufjguge appeals to him 
for his assistance to find it for her, but not 
always in a lady-like manner. At junctions, 
his greatest trouble is to decide whether connec¬ 
tions are to be maintained when trains are running 
late. He may have certain instructions what to 
do, but they do not cover all contingencies, 
and his decisions may not always meet the 
approval of his superintendent; he will in that 
case get a letter, which will say just enough 
to upset him for a day or two, and everything 
will appear to be going wrong, for troubles do 
not come singly, not even on a railway. Besides 
his own niistakoB, he is held responsible in a 
reat degree for those of his stair. A stupid 
ooking-clerk, who cannot or will not hook pas¬ 
sengers by right loutes, will cause some more 
cutting letters to be received from hcodejuarters ; 
and if the stutiun-ranster is a sensitive man lie 
feels these rebukes ; but, as a rule, his skin is 
retty thick ; ami thick it will have to be if 
e intends to enjoy life under the usual con¬ 
ditions of the service. His time is never his own, 
at least theoretically, fur he is not supposed to 
be absent from his station without leave ; and 
even those hours claimed for sleep are sometimes 
siu'i'endereJ to the service of tlie Company. A 
knock may come at his door in tlie small-lionvs 
of the morning, and a voice will call out: ‘Up 
express off the rood at Rolten Siding; both lines 
blocked, sir.’ From his bed lie will have to rise, 
whatever the wenthei' may he, and act n.s pilot 
till the road is clear, or till some other ofticial 
comes down to take charge. Some station-mastei's 
have had this sort of summons three times in one 
week ; and when it is borne in mind tliat his 
wages cover all these extra duties, it cannot be 
said tliut liis uHiee is a sinecure. 

As a rule, the station-master is not a grumbler, 
and lives and works in the hope of promotion—a 
hope that is often deferred, and that has often 
made his heart sick. Yet with all the petty 
annoyances he may have to suffer from the public, 
and tlie disagreeable letters he may get from 
}iead<|uarters, the life of a statioii-iiiaster may be 
a pleasant one; The peculiar exeitemeiit whicli 
roost people feel who are travelling for pleasure 
is unknown to him ; but ill tlieir outgoings and 
incomings he finds a source of gi-eat intei’cst; and 
if, he cares to study the phases of human life or 
character as depicted in the human counten¬ 
ance, he has on liis platform daily the chance 
to do so. Strange faces pass him hourly, faces 
that linger in his ineiiiory for days togetlicr, and 
others that are no sooner seen than they are 
forgotten. To-day, a wedding jnii ty will occnjiy 
liis mind ; to-morrow may see his platform filled 
with niournoi's. Picnics, school-parties, partings 
and meetings of ■children with their parents, are 
ever engaging his attention, and the mutability 
of life is ever being broiiglit to his notice. His 
life is a kaleidoscope, and no two days are 
the'dame. At times he may be curt and snappish, 
and so are we all; but as a rule be is attable, 
though perhaps a little distant; but no more 
should be exjiected from him than from any 
^her^ublic servant 
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A bouse is generally provided for station- 
masters rent flee, which also includes coals and 
gas. These houses, as a rule, are well built, but 
with no pretence to architectural beauty ; a garden 
is often attached to them ; but where there is not 
one, the adjacent cnibaiikiiiciit is brought under 
cultivation. On some of the lines, notably those 
running south of London, hurt'culture at the 
stations is encouraged, and pri'ws are given for 
those that are most oniiimeiitul and attructi^ 
Of egurse a great deal depends upon the station 
itself, for some of them would defy the power of 
a Sir Joseph Paxton to beautify. The lines 
running north of London depend chiefly on the 
goods and mineral tiafllo for their dividends, and 
the appearance of stations then bedbraes p very 
secondary'matter. 

Gardening is perlmiis the chief outdoor recrea'- 
tioii of tlie statioii-iiiuster ; he has no time for 
cricket, football,.or angling; and even his walks 
must have a limit, for he must be near his 
station at all times, in case of emergency. But 
if he is somewhat of n prisoner in the siimmor 
months, he is better olf in the long winter even¬ 
ings ; for thougli Jic has to he on the spot, lie can 
finish his work when lie likes, and indulge in the 
comfort of his own fii'eside to his heart’s consent. 
Many of them are well-read men ; Imt a genius 
in literature has nut yet iijipeared among stution- 
niostcrs, unless we can claim Patrick Bronte, 
brother of the iinmortul Clmrlotte Bronte, as 
one of us. lie was for a time a stutioii-master 
on the Lancasliire and Yorkeliirc Eailway ; but 
bis I'e.-itless spirit could not exi.st in tlie monotony 
and coiiliueiuciit inseparable from a small ooiiutl-y 
station, and he ultiiiintely broke the bonds of 
discipline only to return borne and go from bud 
to worse. There he ended his wild career in 
an early ileutli, amidst scenes sorrowfully de¬ 
scribed by > is sister Charlotte, who, though so 
ood herself, could yet love and pity licr erring 
rotlicr. Had he lived and reformed his char¬ 
acter, English literature ijould undoubtedly have 
been enriched by,his pen. 

Stution-masteiw liave risen to the highest office 
on a railway, and though with some men this 
position may be considered the end of their pro¬ 
motion, witli others it is but tlie begiimiiig. It 
is the first step in which a man conies in actual 
contact witli officers of the executive, and his 
abilities become known to those who cun furtlier 
his advancement in the service. Many iippoint- 
nieiits ill the colonics iiro open»to him, as nearly 
all the executive officers of our colonial lines 
are filled from the homo railways. As a class 
of men, Btation-uinstei-s may be said to live to 
a good age; tliere are many between sixty and 
seventy years of age who are in active service; 
but as a supcraiiiiualion fund uxisls on most 
lines, they are expected to retire at the age ; 
of sixty. After a lifetime in the serviiSe, the : 
pence and quietness of retirement is not alwoye. 
appreciated, and many of them leave their, ^d.' 
surroundings with ii miserable feeling of having 
nothing to do. They will go daily to the rail- 
way station, and each visit impresses more aad ■ 
more npoii their mind the fact that they no 
longer belong to flie service; they fe^..tbeiTf 
iiosition, and this feeling becomes»a dneoM. It 
le noticed that they have not visited the ^tiqn 
for som^ time, and inquiry makes the jeoson | 
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known. They have token to bed, wtjrn out with good deal of diplomacy had to be used before I 
the trouble of having severed their connection with repossessed myself ,of the pencil 
the railway and having nothing more to live for. Scarcely was this fun at an end, before some 
That they haya arrived at the terminus of theii' bhick fiiigeie were dipped into the ink ; and when 
life's journey is the next and last thing that is the ink was removed out of reach, the gum-bottle 
heard df them. was next turned over, the gum being particularly 

-—--- npprociateil Thinking that the animal might 1» 

•» ^ y. p „ _ * thirsty, I put a suucir of water before him ; but 

I M r i* 1 . tlio4gh easy to put the saucer down, it was 

l^tJ^ou were asked, reader, to guess wbat my pet i impossible to pick it up again, even though tliere 
is, dr rather who lie is—for he is, I hope, important was not a drop of water left in it. It seemed to 
enough to admit of my dispensing with-the neuter me, on reflection, that 1 had made a bad pur- 
gender—T am sure you would not succeed in ctuise. I did not cleoi-ly see how 1 was to feed an 
guessing.^ Well, then, I may hs well tell you animal that was so intractable, and I bad serious 
Uittt he is a small orang-outang, or what should misgivings that my new pet would give me a lot 
^prahaps be fnorc correctly tertned a ‘gibbon.’ of trouble, and ipiite likely would die in three 


^prahaps be fnorc correctly tertned a ‘gibbon.’ of trouble, and ipiite likely would die in three 
'^ere are not a few who do not know what a months. Monkeys are generally supposed to be 
gibbon i# Let those in ignorance of wbat a funny j troubled eitlier with lieart-diseuse or with con- 
Uttle animal he is, turn to that entertaining work | sumption, and to cudurc captivity for a short 
called Wood’s Natural llutory, where th^ will , time only. Thus, I hiul given my gibbon three 
find the gibbon most accurately described. At moii||hs to live, and 1 fully expected that before 
tlie time, however, that the work alluded to was i fou|^Kionths liad passed he would be under a 
written, the gibbon of the island >f Haiiuui(in the gloss ease in my drawing room. I am extremely 
China Sea) was unknown, and is not therefore pleased to say that, at the time I write—more 
described in it._ Tlie white-faced gibbon of the tlian two yearn since 1 purcliaseil him—he is still 
Straits is mentioned; but bis jet-black relative alive, though I must confess it has not been easy 
with bushy hair and handsome face was left out. to rescue him from the jaws of death on severm 
What a toue prixe a black gibbon is! Most occasions. 

affectionate in his nature, possessed of a pleasing At iirst, the name of ‘Sambo’ was given to the 
voice .4xd winning ways, lie is truly a good com- gibbon, on account of its jet-black colour; then 
pnuion. this wjis changed in course of time to ‘Samuel,’ 


affectionate m hu nature, possessed of a pleasing At iirst, the name of ‘Sambo’ was given to the 
voice .4xd winning ways, lie is truly a good com- gibbon, on account of its jet-black colour; then 
pnuion. this wjis changed in course of time to ‘Samuel,’ 

My office, in the last port where 1 was stationed, the little fellow becoming too respectable to be 
looked over the sea, and had a veranda outside it, called Sambo. At the last port at wliich 1 was 
which of course was kept sacred. I was sitting stationed, the lower windows of niy dwelling- 
one day in my oflice-ebair, looking out over the house were provided with iron bars—about five 
bay beyond, to collect my thoughts for a despatch inches apart—as a protection against thieves, 
then in hand, when I espied a Celestial coming These bars were a great convenience to me, as I 
along the veranda with some dark object in his j could attach Sam to them at meal-times, thus 
arms, the dark object showing its appreciation of keeping him out of mischief wliilst giving him 
the attention it was receiving by placing two oi-uis jilenty of freedom. The ijnestion of feeding 8am 
of inoidinute length round the manfe neck. 1 I was not an easy one to tackle. If we sat down 
naturally rose up to see what this plicuonienou ! and began eating before be was served, the most 
WM, and having .been J.oU that it was a rai-e noisy piotests were made; and when tlie saucer 
, animal, I at once made overtures for liis purchase, of ri(;e was put down, there was no one courageous 
As soon as negotiations were couiAudeJ, 1 fastened enough to recover the empty saucer. The point 
my purchase—a black gjbboii—to my copying- was often settled by Sam himself, who, having 


press, instead of sending him up to my house, finished his rice, would throw the saucer into the 
being anxious to introduce him myself to my two air a few times—catching it very cleverly—and 
dogs and to Joseph the cat I could not entrust tlien hurl it away from him. A wooden bowl was 
a lore animal to my servants, lest the introduction found to answer belter ; but this also received 
through their agency to Joseph and the rest might much rough usage, and had to be repeatedly 
rwult in some disaster. Wlieii I fastened the renewed. 

gibbon to the pres'i 1 took no account of the lengtli One very noticeable feature about Sam was bis 
of the animal's arms, and I was therefore not a extreme jealousy. If I stroked the cat in his 
little surprised when a black baud took possession presence, he used to get into a paroxysm of rage 
of a red-ond-blue pencil and a black mouth began and make great ell'orts to bite. me. He would'^be 


of a red-ond-blue pencil and a black mouth began and make great ell'orts to bite. me. & would've 
to eat it. Nature is said, in her beiielicence, to i iJmost as much vexed if 1 iiatted the dogs. JVhen'.' 
instruct the lowtii' animals wbat to eat and what a guest came to luncheon, he was so angry at the' 
to avoid. That no doubt applies to an animal in j intrusion that lie often had to be removed. He 
the wild otate, euch aiiixiul being directed by | would absorb all the conversation uiilil removal, 
instinct where to_ find an antidote to anything , it being quite impossible to keep him quiet He 
deleterious which it may have eaten. An animal . had a singular objection—be baa it now in a mild 
in captivity must, however, ’’S treated difl'ereutly, way -to anything Iwing leuioved-by the servants ; 
and must not be allowed to do as it likes. So 1 and had he been fastened to my chair instead of 
reiisoiiMl; and os I had no kerb ready to comet the window, no plate once put on the table could 
the eyihwhich I knew would result fimn eating a have been removed. When in the drawing-room 
SS****^’ ^ pt’oc'*«ded to recover the stolen article, with me—and be was often there—he would even 
Thpughmy new pet did not mind being touched, fly at my wife if slie attempted to touch the tea- 
b« would jump into your lap and make thinga At this date he lias sobered down a good 
toimsw at home, he strongly objected to part with djcal j but even now, though a sei'vant may bring 
^^thiug which he had once got hold of, and a me a letter, he must not take away a reply if "Saiu ^ 
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is with me. He objects to any one coming near 
me; and if my wife shakes my coat, or even 
touches iny shonlcler, lie catches hold of hijr, 
though now perhajis more in play tlian in 
anger. 

His disposition has hiitiirally changed during 
his long captivity, and I mu therefore obliged to 
^'ak of his actions in the jiast tense. Sitting up, 
^m measures sixteen and a half inches ; but ills 
arms are twenty-three inches long. lie is jet 
black all over, has fur us thick as that of many 
animals which live in cold clinics, and the hair on 
the tup of his head grows up into a point, wliicli 
naturally ciihauces his {lersomil appearance. His 
nose is Hut, and is doubtless mure useful than 
ornamentah He has a good voice, and whether he 
calls out !'or his food or expresses his didight at 
seeing you, his notes arc eiiuidly agreeable. When 1 
take him his bread and milk at half-past six every 
morning, he shows his gratitmle in a (|iieer way : 
prostrating himsulf, he makes wlmt no doub^re 
eloquent speeches in his own language. 
he has spoken fur some time and mode numerous 
faces, be takes hold of my hand and hugs it 
Until he lias gone throngli this elalmrate perform¬ 
ance, he will not touch his food. Though liis 
diet should consist of rice and fruit only, he often 
has bread and jam, and bio ofttm a slice of cake, 
lie has no objection, moreover, to either rice- 
pudding or plum-puddiiig. When his appetite 
allows signs ol weakness, an egg beaten up in milk 
revives him ; and symptoms of fever raill for a 
little quinine, mi-xeil with sugar. 1 never give 
Sam tea. Tea makes such uuimuls nervous, and 
has other deleterious ell'ects on tlieir coiislitiitious, 
which need not be particularised here. Urang- 
outiings taken to Britain arc geuoially dosed with 
tea on m'rivul, and lu'c given an iiiurdinute 
quantity of fruit to eat. Vdiry little fruit is 
required, and care should be taken not to give 
too much water. In their wild statu, gibbous no 
doubt eat a bu'ge quantity of fruit; but then 
nature comes to tlieir ahl if ill elfects arise, and 
points out to them the herb which will cure them. 
In captivity, they do not get much exercise, and 
science cuu do very little for them when bodily 
ailments occur. 

If Sam breaks loose iii the slimmer, he helps 
himself liberally to bananas: if his rope giies 
way in the winter, he makes his way to the 
dravviug-rooiii; there he wujiiis himself, and 
having done this, he jumps on the sofa, pulls an 
anti-uiacussar over him, and goes to sleep. 

When I go into the garden, I release him 
altbgether. He jumps from tree to tree, to the 
great aiiiuzemeut of ihc Celestials, who watch his 
movenients from hillocks outside my grounds, ami 
occasionally he comes down to have a game with 
my two pups. It is not a common sight to see a 
gibWn loose, nor can you always get a picture of 
a gibbon and a dog rolling over and over ouch 
other in play. PerUap.s some of my readew may 
at one tune or another have kept gibbons. It 
they have, they must have been struck with the 
singular way in which gibbons quench their 
thirst. The young gibbon does not put his mouth 
to the water when he wants to drink ; he dips 
his is// hand into it and sucks the back of his 
fingers, the hair wliich is on them taking up about 
hull a tenspoonful of water at a time. As he grows 
older, k« snakes off this youthful folly, and then 


dips his head into the water and sucks the fluid 
np in the same way that a horse does. What the 
gibbon lives on in his native wilds it is impossible 
to say; but he evidently has a predilection for 
spiders’ webs. My pet clears away all webs 
within his reach, and nut liking to leave the 
owners of them homeless, he devours them too. 
lie is very fou^ of hard-backed beetles ; but these 
delicacies are now sti’ictly forbidden, ns they are 
not calculated to agree with bread and jam ^ 
witli ijce-puddiiig. 

fit was not an easy matter to keep Sum alive in 
the tropics: now that he is not only well out of 
the tropics but in’a region where the winters are 
severe, one may well despair of being able to 
preserve him. Diiriiig the twenty-seven iponths 
which he has now spent with me, lie has been' my 
constant companion. He went with m<f to the 
oflice when 1 was in the south of China: he goes 
with iflfe now that 1 am in the north. In the 
Boutli lie used to pull the liuts of my chair-coolies 
oir; here ho continues this play, varying it by 
pulling my liat off and throwing it out of the 
chair. At the oflice lie constitutes himself niy 
special guardiau, quaking strong protests against 
any one apjrroacliing my desk, lie will allow a 
stranger to go up to him and scratch his head j 
but he makes the noisiest deiiionstrations possible 
if any one ventures to shake hands with me or 
touch uiiythiiig on my desk. If I leave my house 
in the morning without him, he speedily lets me 
iiuderstaiid how sore in spirit he is, and 1 have 
eventually to take him. Huuictinies I am reluctant 
to take him, ns he jaills things about at the oflice, 
and on the way Ui, the oflice he swoops dowa on 
any fruit which may be within range. If he 
captures a pear or an apple, he returns with it 
to the sedan-chair in great triumph, showing os 
much pleusiiie in his face, and making ns much 
noise as a child does when given a piece of coke of 
more thou diary richness or a lollipop of extra 
quality. I am so well known here, that itinerant 
fruit-vendors know where apply for cuiupeusa- 
tion for thefts committed. There is no ill feeling 
created ; indeed, were are ixiurs of laughter when 
the ‘ black monkey,’ as ,(hcy term Sam, makes a 
good seixiirc. 1 have to keep a string of ‘cash’ at 
the oflice to pay for Sam s depredations. 


SOME SOCIAL SLIPS. 


‘ I mso your pardon, madam, but you are sitting 
on niy hut,’ exclaimed a gimtlewaii. *Oh, pray 
excuse me ; I thought it was my husband’s,' was 
the unexpected reply.—In another instance of 
conjugal amenities, a wife said to her husband : 
‘1 saw Mrs Becker this uioriiiiig, and she com¬ 
plained that on the oc cu.siou ol her lust visit you 
were so rude to her that she thought sliu must 
have olfeudud you.’ ‘Jlothing of the kind,’ he 
answered. ‘On the contrary, 1 like her very 
much ; but it was rather dark at the time, and 
when 1 enteml the room at first 1 thought it wae 
you.’ _ , 

‘Poor John—he was a kind and forbeoiiira 
husband,’ sobbed John's widow on her return 
from the funeral. ‘Yes,’ said a syidpathiaing 
neighbour; ‘ but it is all for the best You 
must try to eomfort yourself, my dear, ^with 
the thought tliat yum- busboBd is at pa^e 
last’ 






m 
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A gentleuum had accompauiad a friend home 
to dinner, and ae they seated theutnelvcs at the 
table, the hostess remarked; ' I trust that you 
will make allowances, Mr Blarikley. My servant 
left me very unexpectedly, and 1 was compelled 
to cook the dinner myself.’ ‘Oh, certainly, my 
dear madam, certainly,’ responded the guest with 
great emphasis ; ‘ 1 cun put up with any thing.’ 

Another amusing slip took the form of an 
tviyjappy after-dinner speech. There was an 
entertainment given by an earl deservedly popular. 
It Was e.\tremely handsome, and champagne 
flowed freely. Tlic evening was well advanced 
when tt benignant old gentle(itau rose to pro¬ 
pose a toast. He spoke with iiueney, but soine- 
..how he said exactly tlie opposite to whut he 
I jpeant. ‘I feel,’ said he, ‘that lor a ploin country 
squire like myself to address this learned company 
is indeed to cast pearls before swine.’ Never was 
so successful a speech made. He could get no 
further for many minutes. The company an- 
plaudud vociferously and us though they would 
never cease. 

‘Now, Mias Brown,’ said an earnest listener, 
‘won't you play something for jiaV ‘No, thank 
you,’, said the lady; ‘I’d ratlier hear Mr Jones.’ 

lamest Listener: ‘So would 1, but’- Here 

he was stopped by the expression on the young 
lady’s face ; and he looked confused for half au 
houi - after she had iudignantly turned and left 
him.—A person who was recently called into 
court for the purpose of proving the coirectness 
of a surgeon's bill, was asked whether the doctor 
did not make several visits after the patient 
was out of danger. ‘No,’ replied the witness, 
‘1 considered the patient in danger as long us 
the doctor continned his visits.’ 

A physician walking with a friend, said to him : 
‘Let us nvoi<l that pretty little woman you see 
there oii the left She knows me, and casts on mo 
looks of indignation. I attended her husband.’ 
‘Ah! I understand. You had the misfortune to 
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despatch him,’ was the remark that slipped out 
‘On the contrary,’ replied the .doctor, ‘I saved 
him! ’—A guest at a country iitn exclaimed : ‘ I 


say, landlord, your fooil i" worse than it was lust 
year!’ ‘Impossible, sir,’was the rather ambigu¬ 
ous reply of tlie landlord. —‘ Why,' said a counsel 
to a wituosii, ‘are you so very precise in your state¬ 
ment? Are yoii afraid of telling an untruth?’ 
Witness (promptly): ‘No, sir.’—At a recent 
inquiry info tlie sanity of a young man of huge 

f )roperty, wituesso were being called to pinve that 
le was untit to manage bis amiirs. A curious slip 
was ma<le by a scboolmaster when asked if he 
had formed any opinion ns to the state of mind 
of the alleged lunatic. ‘ Oh yes,’ he replied : ‘ 1 
can certify he is an idiot. • He was one of niy 
favourite pupils.’—‘ 1 have met this man,’ said 
a lawyer with extreme secerity, ‘in a great many 
places where I would be ashamed to be seen 
myself ;’ and then he paused and looked with 
astonishment at the smill..^ court and iury. 

Here are a few other instances of something 
very like putting one’s foot in it. The Icgisla- 
tttie q{ a Western state having a lull under 
eonsideratioii for the regulaUon of tax collectors, 
(htt 'honourable member got upon his feet and 
‘*a»d:-' ‘|fc Speaker, 1 go in heavy for that 
llldl, jTlie tax-collectors are all a set of knaves. 
{ wan; myself for ten years.’ The bill 


passed.—‘How are you getting on in your new 
place?’ asked a lady oi a girl whom she had 
reqommended for a situation. ‘ Very well, thanks.' 
‘ 1 am glad to hear of it,’ said the lady. ‘ Your 
employer is a nice person, aud yon cannot do 
too much for her.’ ‘I don’t mean to, ma’am,’ 
was the innocent rcnly. 

Here is a naive ueclaratiou frem the prospectus 
of a weekly paper : ‘The staff, with the exception 
of the editor, has been very tarefully selected, 
and deserves to secure success.’—A Californian 
newspaper is said to have been sued for libel 
by a widow for speaking of her deceased husband 
ns having ‘gone to a happier home.’—‘Dear sir,’ 
said an amateur farmer just from the country, 
writing to the sccretaiy of an Agricultural Society, 
‘put me down on your list of cattle tor a calf.’— 
A certain caravan orator at a fair, after a long 
yarn descriptive of whut was to be seen inside, 
wound up uy saying : ‘ Step in, gentlemen ; step 
in! Take my word for it, you will be highly 
delighted when you come out.’—‘Allow me, 
madam, to congratulate you on your acquaint¬ 
ance with that charming lady,' said a gallant Hun¬ 
garian ; ‘she is young, beautiful, and intelligent.’ 
‘Oh, certainly,’ reidied the lady. ‘But don’t 
you think she is n trifle conceited?’ ‘Why, 
madam, just put yourself iu her place, and sjiy 
would you not be conceited too ? ’ was the rather 
startling eouiment. 

This social slip is even worse. A City man 
complained bitterly of the conduct of his son. 
He related at length to an old friend all the 
vouiig man’s escapades. ‘ You should 8|x‘ak to 
iiim with llrmnesB and recall him to his duty,’ 
said the friend. ‘ But he pays nut tlie least atten¬ 
tion to whut I say ; he listens only to the advice 
of fools. 1 wish you would talk to him.’ 


DIFFIDENCE. 


Mr lady sits beside mo, and her eyes 
Are deep with distant thought; 

From pearl-strown Fersian sands a liclier prize 
Ne diver ever brought. 


For Love is purified by suffenug ; 

The chambers of her soul 
Have held the moaning of the tides that bring 
Death's galleys on their roll. 


Would that I heard the music of her si>eech ! 

Still in her silence she 

Can teach what Wiwiom’s voice could never teatfii, 
Were that to tutor m?. 


For Love himself is warder of the gate 
That leadetfa to her heart; 

He oped the door for mo, and there I wait 
TUI she bids me depart. 


Flanet and star rise clear and strong above; 

Grant, Heaven, they be not aU 
The lights of the chapelle ardente of Love 
Before his funeral 

J. Wiuuvs. 
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CONFLICTINO VIEWS OF HISTORY. 
‘HrsTORlES,’ says Buwm, ‘inaRe men wise;’ and 
by ‘wise’ he probably meant sound in judgment, 
comprehensive in view, prudent in the ordering 
of one’s own life. The famous saying of Arch¬ 
bishop Usher is to the same effect; not to know 
the past is always to he a child. * History,’ says 
Dryden also, ‘ is the most pleasant school of 
wisdom.’ These judgments probably reconl the 
general opinion of the educational value of history ; 
yet from this opinion there have always been 
eminent dissentients. Locke, and in our own 
day Mr Herbert Spencer, are far from having 
such a high opinion of the value of history, and 
assign it but a low place in their scheme of studies. 
At first sight it seems strange that difference of 
opinion should be possible on such a subject. It 
is from th%«xperience of his own past, that the 
individual learns the wisdom wherewith to direct 
his steps : and it seems a natural conclusion that 
the race as a whole should learn its lesson on 
the same terms. The artist, whatever be his 
originality, can but order in iliffereiit relations 
materials already in his hands. So in the most 
revolutionary of social or political movements, 
the past is in reality directing and controlling 
all. For every deed of the French Revolution, 
a precedent can be quoted. If the past, therefore, 
beihus everywhere and always pre.sent, can there 
be a better school of wisdom than the records 
which wiU faithfully represent to us the actors 
and doings in tliat past, at once the parent and the 
schoolmaster of the present ? Put in this simple 
fashion, the (jnestion admits but of one answer. 
Locke and Bacon would certainly not have dis¬ 
agreed thus far. 

Unfortunately, however, the question docs not 
admit of such a simple solution. 8iuce history 
began to be written, men have been unable to 
agree as to what it is in the past that best supplies 
the lessom.' we seek. They have even differed as 
to tlw best methods of presenting that lesson 
when ^ has been found. Tlie matter and the 
manner of history, theref(H|f^ are alike matteis of 


dispute. As history is thus at a singular disad¬ 
vantage with certain other dejiartments of human 
knowledge, we can scarcely be surpri-sed that 
there should e-xist'somc dilference of opinion with 
regard to its comparative educational value! A 
few remarks on the different conceptions of history 
that have prevailed even during the last two 
centuries will .suffice to show that this is a subject 
on which unanimity need never be looked for. 

Dryden was the contemporary of Locke ; and 
as he was the greate.st man of letters of his day, 
his views of history may be reganled as the most 
enlightened then possible. In an interesting frag¬ 
ment accompanying a life of Plutarch ho has 
spoken at length of what he considers to be the 
proper domain and function of the historian. 
He distingid-lies three departments of history— 
biogrn])hy, ai.iials, and history proper. The sub¬ 
ject-matter of annals and history proper is iden¬ 
tical : they differ only in ttieir mode of presenting 
it. The historiu1| proper must aim at a certain 
‘dignity and gravity of ijtyle,’ and he is at liberty 
to indulge in legitimate guesses at the probable 
causes of events—always, however, on the con¬ 
dition that ho sees to it that he is free from all 
prejudice and superstition. He must also be care¬ 
ful to pass by all ‘matters of trivial moment as 
debasing the majesty of his work^’ Here we have 
Dryden’s coni'eption of what is the true domain 
of history. Nothing must come within its pro¬ 
vince that involves a break in the maje.slic march 
of the historian’s style. In other words, the form 
of the history is of graver importance than the 
matter. It gives us also a curious idea of the 
uncritical way of thiifking about history in 
Ihyden’s day, when he tells us that the one 
British historian of the fust rank is the Scote- 
man, George ‘Buchanan. On the real value of 
Buchanan's History oL Scotland it is sufficient to 
quote the late Mr Hill Burton, who was die- 
posed to speak well o^ his celebrated countayntan. 
‘Buchanan’s History,’ he says, ‘is of no more use 
and value than as a bulky exerciafl in thescom- 
position of classical Latin.' As at least the first 
,hulf of Buchanan’s History’ is pure fable, this 
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judgment can scarcely be considered too severe. 
When we have a man like Dryden, therefore, 
with such ideas about history, we need hardly 
wonder tliat his contemporary Locke should think 
lightly of its educational value. 

Voltaire was among the first to introduce a 
more ratiomfl conception of the true nature of 
history. He treats with contempt the two types 
1 )^ the historian of his own day—those who 
thought they did tlie world a service in publish¬ 
ing the potty gossip of courts ; and those, equally 
foolish, who thought that history is but the detail 
of treaties and battles. In a few pregnant sentences 
in a passage published in 17-14, ho sketches w'hnt 
he thinks is the true fiehl of history. To be 
instructive, he says, history should account to 
us for the growth or decrease of populal.ion in 
diflei'cnt countries; it shouhl explain why one 
nation comes to be strong on laud, and another on 
the sen ; it should relate Uie introduction of the 
arts, commerce, and manufactures among difforent 
peoples ; it should point out tlte radical vice and 
the'domiuaut virtue of each nationality; and 
above all it should have for its grand suhjcct tlic 
changes in the laws, customs, and character of 
mi n. Tlie great hi.stories of Hume, Uobertson, 
and Gibbon in large degree realised Voltairc’.s 
ideal, and it m.ay he admitted that in many 
respects they are to tliis day un.snrpassc.d. Yet 
even they are by uo means free from the conven¬ 
tional notion of tlie so-called ‘dignity of liistory.’ 
Dazzling panoramic effect is tlieir predominating 
aim, and not tlic single-minded desire to sec anil 
to expound the drift and scope of the great 
societies of men. 

It is only in our own age that Voltaire’s con¬ 
ceptions have been worked out with fidelity and 
adequate intelligence. , Yet at no previous time 
have so many conflicting notion|'prevailed regard¬ 
ing the true scope and aim of uistory. Our Ms- 
torians cannot even agree ns to wliat history proper 
really is. One eminent historian tells us that 
history properly understood is essentially the 
history of the stnte.. We may have histories of 
art of science, of literature, of manufactures ; but 
the hutoK’an proiier has no concern witli these 
things. In treiiVing of these lie is poaching on 
another’s manor, dissipating his own energies, 
weakening his own work. Each of tliese subjects 
should have its own siiecial historian, who is yet 
no liiatoriau in the true sense of the word. On 
the other band, we have another school who hold 
that the domain of the" historian is co-extensive 
with the life of a P^!!i|||^ Lbat it 1ms for its legiti¬ 
mate theme not only work of statesmen, but 
of authors, of artists, of traders, and of handicrafts¬ 
men. For tliose who read and do not write 
hiatory the dispute does not seem one of grave 
importance. 

But this dispute is only ohe of many. Is it the 
primary. aiuk. of the historian to interest or to 
iiutrnctt The difierence of opinion here has 
Jfl^aen xoainly in tonnectiim with Macaulay’s 


famous History. On the one hand it is main¬ 
tained tliat the type of mind required to produce 
a ^ork like that of Macaulay is essentially unhis- 
torical. Its tendency is to search only for facts 
that will tell, and to relate them in a manner that 
indisposes the mind of the readers to receive the 
true lessons of history. Such a mind as Macaulay’s, 
it is said, finds its true sphere not in history but 
ill liistorical romance. With the best intentions 
in the world, a Macaulay unconsciously warps 
facts, and groups them in a manner that the 
scientific historian has hut tlic invidious task of 
undoing. If it he said that Macaulay at least 
ensures readers, it is replied that this hut makes 
matters worse. These readers liave only had bad 
mental luabits aggravated, and have but learned 
lessons which' they will have daily to unlearn. 
Writers who reason thus maintain that the para¬ 
mount duty of the liistorinn is to eschew this 
ilesire to interest his readers. The author of a 
scientific treatise thinks only of how he may most 
simply and accurately state his facts and prove his 
conclusions; and in no respect is the aim of the 
true historian different from this. 

It is evident that the question here in dispute 
is one that cannot ho summarily settled. The 
writers of both schools agivc in saying that truth 
is to he set before every other consideration ; and 
they each maintain that their own method is that 
best fitted to elicit and to present it When the 
c|ncstion is closely considered, it seems to resolve 
itself into this—is emotion or the absence of it 
more likely to mislead a writer 1 It is clear tliat 
no categorical .answer to this qiioatioii is possible. 
If emotion tends to obscure perception, the want 
of emotion is as likely to blunt it. Every event 
and every person connected with the French 
Uevolution iiiay he analysed with perfect pre¬ 
cision and dispassionateness, hut should we then 
be in a position to realise that demoniac burst 
of human passion? If we are to have the whole 
truth, imaginative, presentment must have its 
place as well as scientific analysis, and Carlyle 
must at least supplement Mignet. 

Another point keenly discussed at present by 
writers of liistory, and one of far greater import¬ 
ance tliaii any of tlio.«e already touched on, is (Jie 
function of great men in the development of 
society. Carlyle’s extreme views on this subject 
never perhaps found many .“upporters. 'That the 
bulk of mankind are but so many ciphers, and 
great men the figures that give them significance, 
is a conception pardonable only as a distortina 
of a great truth. Before Carlyle’s day there was 
indeed no tendency to niininiise the importance of 
great men. Hume, Robertson, and even Gibbon 
put tlieir best work into tlicir accounts of the 
gnijt characters that came in their way. It 
woWd seem, however, that Carlyle’s extreme 
views have brought about something like a 
I’eaction. Tlie |imaency at present is to dwarf 
the figures which have Ipng seemed to tower 
above %cir contemporaries. In the latest Histoiy 
of the reira of Charles L, kkve a signal 
example of this tendency. - One of thfi great 
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traditional figures of English history is Jolin 
Hampden, whose personality Macaulay has made 
familiar to every English readei*. In the History 
of which we apeak, Hampden is a dim figure V 
the background, who plays the pettiest part iu 
the great struggle of his time. If common-sense 
revolt somewhat at Carlyle’s conception, no more 
is it reconciled wdth this later view. Every ago 
has its own great men, and wo see for ourselves 
how in our own day one or two great men seem 
to absorb into themselves the life of a people. 
And if this is so in our own da}', we may conceive 
that in greater or less degree it has ever been the 
same. 

There is finally" the great qne.stion whether a 
‘ philosophy of history ’ is possible. As from a 
given arc we can determine the complete circle, 
may we from the facts of the p.sst foreshadow 
what must be the course of the future? The 
question will probably occupy men’s minds to the 
end of time ; but iiieanwhile, according as he 
answers it must the historian be unconsciously 
biassed in his treatment of the past If he believe 
that n pliilosophy of liistory is jiossible, he will 
inevitably manipulate his facts to suit his theory. 

From all these conflicting views, we g.ather that 
history can never present us with a definite and 
perfectly coherent body of knowledge such ns we 
have in the sciences. Yet it must surely he a 
wise instinct that lias led every ]icoplc to make 
the deeds of their fathers the first and chief study 
of youth. A fact of science and a fact of hi.story 
differ fundamentally in thi.s—that the former 
permits of only one construction, the hitter of a 
thousand. It is by reason of tliis very peculiarity 
that the facts of history have a supreme value 
of their own in developing men’s cliaracter and 
intelligence. 
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CHAt’TEK XI. 

In the early morning, Madame Vigne crept quietly 
into tlie room where the two wanderers hay, and 
looked at' them with an air which was motherly 
and almost proprietorial. Tliey were both sound 
asleep, and they certainly looked innocent enough 
to awaken all the good c.reatnn?’.s womanly syin- 
Xmthies. John, wdtli his fair hair tumbled about 
his forehead and his cheeks a little ilushed with 
sleep, lay with outcast nrm-s and upturned face, 
breatliing softljr and regularly. His skin was 
of exquisite fairnes.s, and lie pleased Madame’s 
o^e more than the swarthy and bulldog William, 
who even in his sleep wore a look of resolu¬ 
tion, and la.y curled up doggedly with his face 
half-buried' in the pillow, ns if he slept witli 
a purpose, and were determined to have full 
value for his time. 

Madame Vigno herself was of a swart com¬ 
plexion. Madame Vigne w'as of Marseilles, and 
.®t^swart people, and had lived mos^of 
, f- ' , swart population. So J<^’s 

delightful English fairness made him charming 
to her; and when she had stood loolcing at him 
for a tune, imo went round to'^his side of tlie 
f sitting dowli there, caressed his hair 
^th her dark plump hand, and smoothed it 
with gjeat gentleness so as not to awake him. 


‘You will take care of yourself wherever you 
go,’ she said to herself, nodding her curly head 
at Will, and silently apostrophising him. ‘But 
this poor innocent! ’- 

Tlie little Hector of whom she had sxxiken 
last night had liad raven hair and lustrous black 
eyes and cheeks like a berry ; but she found 
1 . likeness to liira in John, soinchfwr, ns women 
will, and took a tender fancy to the hoy, which 
was all the more pronounced because of h(;r 
memory of his helpless looks of the night before.' 

When she had looked her fill, Madame stole 
softly from the room and, closing the door behind 
her with great caution, went silently down-stairs. 
There, aided by a rosy-ehceked damsel of thirteen 
or so, who ntrswered to tlie name of SaFaiine—a 
Frenchified mutilation of Sarah Anne—she busied 
lierself in household prep.arationa until a moon¬ 
faced kitchen clock which struck the quarters 
announced ludf-past seven. At that she slid up¬ 
stairs again and knocked softly at three separate 
doors. M. Vigne. answered grumpily from behind 
the first; the little foreigner responded chirpily 
from behind the .second ; and from behind the 
third, whicli ivas ijjtuated iu the garret, no answer 
came at all. Madame opened the door and whis¬ 
pered : ‘Mr Onne ! Mr Orme !’ * 

A voice which sounded as if it were obscured 
by bedclothes, an.swered ‘llillo!’ and a snore 
followed so close upon the e.eclaniation that it 
was evident that the speaker had gone to sleep 
ng.iin at once. 

‘Jlr Orme!’ repeated Arndnme iu a sibilant 
whisper, ‘if yon do not answer at once, 1 vow 
there will he no breakfast for you.’ 

‘What’s the matler?’ askeil the inmate of the 
e.haniher in a voice at once unctuous and husky. 

‘ It is time to gel. up,’ responded Madame, 
‘Dress very silently; there are two children 
asice]! below vou, ond 1 do not wish them to be 
wakene<l.’ 

Mr Orme, with a yawn which sounded midway 
hidween a moan of angui.sh and a groan of indig¬ 
nation, stirred iq^hed, and leaning over, artfully 
pqdilled w'itli his Jand upon tlie floor to impress 
his landlady with tlie be^ef that he had arisen. 

‘ I know better than that,’ said Madame, hold¬ 
ing the door slightly ajar. ‘ Come and top; I 
shall not believe you until you do.’ 

The invisible Mr Orme yawned again, and this 
time tile note was all submissive. A nioincnt 
later, a shiiflling footstep crossed tlie room, and a 
Set of tremulous knuckles rapped «it the inside of 
the. door. 

‘Be very careful,’ Madame wliispercd, ‘and 
make no noise.' 

A yawn like the grow] of a caged hear, with 
the words ‘All right’ somehow mullled in it, re¬ 
sponded to this injunction ; and Maiinmc, stealing 
down-stairs again, pecped»in passing into the room 
in which the young watjlfers lay, and finding 
them hotli still sound luslqip continued her downs 
ward tonr.se. A quarter of an hour later, M. 
Vigne, the little loieigner, and Madame were 
seated at breakfast; atiil when they were hiuf- 
way through the meal, Mr Orme appeared. Mr 
Orme had so balloon^ke a figure, and his arms 
and legs were so .stiffly attached to it, that he hod 
an air of being inflated, and couklvhardly ^av6 
surprised anybody much if at any mven moment 
he nad floated upward and bobbed^ia bald iiead 
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a^inst the ceilin". There was a contradictory 
■loth and weight w all his movements, and hie 
face expressed a contradiction equally pronounced. 
Whether he were originally made to express the 
bitterest discontent with tnings in general, and 
had been persuaded after trial to accept his 
troubles comically; or whether he had been 
intended for»a spirit of mirth, who had found 
his humour crushed by adverse circumstances. Ids 
f^te bore such a blending of humorous opposites 
that it would liave been impossible to say. At 
one time the corners of his mouth would take an 
almost tearful downward curve, whilst hi.s moist 
eye trembled, and liis eyebrows twitched with 
what looked like hidden huigliter ; and at uiiotlicr 
the moist eye would express the profoumlest 
pielancli'ily, whilst the other features of his too 
rnhicund visage seemed to be struggling with a 
hidden smile. His nose seemed to be on lire and 
to lend an aetual radiance to the ciiainber ; but 
the rest of his face was wofully pale in com¬ 
parison ; and these signs, coupled with the ti’emu- 
tous motion of ids hands, seemed to indicate a 
fairly confirmed habit of intemperance. 

‘One can see where you’re, going, Mr Ornie,’ 
said, the lady of the house severely. ‘ It is no 
fault of mine if your colfee is cold; and I 
suppose it is useless to otfer you anything to 
ent,^ 

Mr Orme’s pale baldness was sparsely inter¬ 
rupted by tufts of disreputable gray hair of that 
peculiar tone which seems never to belong to 
respectable or successful people. He put up Ids 
slinky hands and cliikbed a few of the tuft-s on 
being thus addressed, and groaned softly to him¬ 
self. 

‘You will get no pity,’ said Madame. ‘Take 
your coffee and go to your work.’ 

He helped himself to milk and sugar with an 
air at once surreptitious and ajiologetic and drank 
in silence. 

‘The children, my dear Matldlde?’ said M. 
Vigne, speaking in his, native language. ‘ Have 
you thought of anything? U-.vo yon decided 
tipon miytldng?’ (1 

‘ You know, Jean,’ M“dnmo Vigne responded, 
‘ that I shall not dream of deciding upon anything 
until I liave consulted you.’—M. Vigne nodded 
solemnly in a.ssent to this statemeiit.—‘I ask 
myself first,’ puraiieii Madame, ‘ what is my Chris¬ 
tian duty. I’orlnqis they are young uiuraiiders.’ 
She lo died hard at her husband; and M. 
Vigne loolied smircbingly at her. When he luul 
decidcil that ho was e.xpected to shake his head 
at this, ho shook it vehemently. ‘I knew,’ she 
said triumphantly, ‘ that you would not think so. 
Perhaps they have been driven from a harsh 
home by abominable cruelly.’ 

‘It is Very probable,’ said M. Vigne. 

‘I tbink so too,’ Madtirne re.spandcd ; ‘but I 
will question tliera morning and find out 
what 1 can about Uieni.’*' 

‘That,’ returned Moilamr, 'is what I should 
have desired.’ 

■ ^Evidently,’ said Madame, ‘or I should have 
asked yon first’ 

Mr Orme, during this brief colloquy, except 
that he hail groaned softly to himself at measured 
intervals, liko a human timepiece constructed to 
raiiitpute the inoihents in that dismal fashion, had 
^ence, turning his moist eye upqu Madame 


wDen she spoke, and upon her husband whqn he 
answered. 

^Who are the cliildreu, Madame?’ he asked in 
English. ‘This is the second time I’ve heard 
of ’em.’ 

‘ I do not know who they are,’ Madame 
answered. ‘They were brought here last night 
bv M. Joussenui, who met tliem in the street 
They have come on foot from soniewlierc’— 
waving her fat hands hither and thither, as if 
to indicate complete incertitude as to the direction 
from which the wayfarers had arrived. ‘They 
are respectiblo; tliey are dressed like little 
gentlemen. One of them is marked from head 
to foot—do you hear me ?’ (with a tragic wrath 
before which Mr Orme slirank and cowered)—‘is 
marked from head to foot witli cruel blows.’ 

*1 daresay,’ said Mr Orme, ‘ that somebody has 
beaten him.’ 

Madiimo hailed his inspiration with a glance 
of so much scorn that Mr Orme withdrew into 
himself and avoided lier eye whilst he sipped 
the reiunaiit of his coffee. 

‘ It is time we went,’ said M. Vigne, rising and 
addressing his compatriot. 

‘ Do you liear that?’ said Madame, turiiiiig upon 
her English lodger. ‘ You understand French 
fast enough when it is not your business. You 
are an omnibus to go to work, and an express to 
leave it.’ 

Mr Orme gathered liimself shakily togetlier and 
arose. ‘ I was only waiting, ma’am,’ he said, 
sliindiiig before ber, willi liis elbows glued to 
his sides, and his hniids waving feebly like tbe 
nippers of a .«eal—‘1 was only wailing, ma’am, 
to indicate that in case either of the young gentle¬ 
men should he in want of employment, and 
should be qualified to undertake the very simple 
functions ’- 

‘You will be late,’ said Madame, cutting him 
sliort. ‘In 2 >oint of fact you are late already.’ 

Mr Orme said no more, but after one or two 
false starts, pottered aimlessly to tlie door, sighted 
a dingy silk lint upon a hook in the liall, puttered 
towards that, and after an interval for reflection, 
took it from the liook and put it on. ’.Then he 
jwttereil towards the door with a curious air of 
going tlicre by accident, and slipised furtively into 
tlic street. 

Madame paid two or three visits to her proteges 
before they awoke, but at length found them half 
dressed. ISlie kissed tlieui both in a business-like 
way, and stood by to superintend tlieir toilet, 
as she bud done on the previous evening, retiring 
lor a moment to bring up their bhoe.s, which 
Imd been cleaned ond polislied with great fineness 
by the bands of Sarau Anne. Wlicn they were 
fully dressed, she ushered them down-stairs, and 
the little domestic appeared with a second edition 
of breakfast: a jxit of coffee, by no means too 
strong, for Madame Vigiie’s purse was narrower 
than her instincts of liospitalily, a great bowl of 
milk, a big loaf, and a small pat of butter. Both 
the^ boys liad healtiiy ujinctites, aud in spite of 
their hearty meal of the night before, they 
attacked the^ siuipie provisions with a gusto ak 
which Madame looked on well pleased, 

‘And now,’ said Madame, when Sarah Anne 
hod cleared away,' 1 must have a talk with you 
little men. What do you little men mean to 
do?’ 
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<Wc mean to go to London, ma’am,’ said 
Will. , 

‘ And what do yon mean to do when you liAve 
got to London 1' 

• I ishall find something to do there, if you 
please, ma’am.’ 

‘ Perhaps yon may, perhaps you may not.’ 
Madame responded. ‘ Lomlon is a big place, ray 
child, and all big places are cruel.—Do you know 
anybody in London?’ 

‘No, ma’am,’said Will. The (juestion ca.st him 
down more than a little, and his face showed it. 

‘ We don’t know anybody in London.’ 

‘ Well now, tell me,’ said Madame, drawing her 
seat nearer, and laying a kindly hand upon 
John’s light head while she questioned his com¬ 
panion, ‘ why did you run away from home V 

There was something so very motherly 'in 
Madame's kindly face, something in the gesture 
with which she caressed .lohn’s curls, something 
even in the cushioning proportions of her ovor- 
orown figure, which invited confidence. Will 
began to explain, and she to question, anil in a 
little while the whole story became tolerably 
clear. Mudamo looked more and more troubled, 
though none the less afi'ectionate and kindlyq as 
the tale went on. 

‘1 do not know what I am to do,’ she said 
perplexedly. ‘ It is not po.ssible to find it in the 
heart to send you back again, and it is not pos¬ 
sible to find it in the heart to let two babes 
wander all over the world alone. You must stay 
here until dinner-time, and then my husband 
shall decide about you.’ 

The boys were none too eager for a renewal of 
their march, for the first day's walk had left 
them sore-footed and stiff limbed, liven Will 
was contented with an hour or two’s respite from 
the road, and by-and-by John was perfectly happy 
and abwrbed. 

‘ Stay here,’ said Madame; ‘ I will find you 
something to do.’ 

She bustled away, and in a little while returned 
with two frames, in either of which a (dean 
unmarked sheet of drawing-paper was tightly 
strained over a sheet of glass.’ These frames being 
set in the window, a de.sign in outline .strained 
at the back of the glass came clearly into view. 
Madame produced two needles set in cork, and 
instructed the boys to prick upon the clean paper 
over the outlines indicated below. 

‘Now,’ said Madame, ‘anybody who chooses to 
be careful can do this work very nicely ; and 
anybody who chooses to be careless can spoil the 
pa|fer by pricking in the wrong places. That I 
am sure you are too kind to do, for the paper is 
■cartridge paper, and every sheet costs threepence. 
—Look ! Let me show you to begin with.’ And 
Madame, taking one of the cork-set needles, 
pricked over the edge of a leaf in the left-liand 
top corner of one of the frames. John watched 
with great interest, and when she turned smilingly 
towards him, asking if he thought he could do 
that, he reached out his hand eagerly for the 
home-made stylus and set to work at once with 
great care and diligence. When he hod pricked 
oat the stalk on which the leaf depended, he 
turned round to Madame for approval. 

‘That will do excellently,' she said, clapping 
her fat hands tpgether in applause.—‘ And now 
let me ibe what you cam do.’ 
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Will also received his lesson, and set to work j 
and Madame having watched for a minute or 
two went away to licr household coqcerns. She 
saileil in at intervals to see how tlie work pro¬ 
gressed, and was lavish in enthusiastic compli¬ 
ment, so that both the boys w'cre contented with 
their labour and felt in a very little time quite 
accustomed to it. It was a simple and easy task, 
and to John’s blunt mind it seemed even delight¬ 
ful. There was a bird upon the bough be had 
been «et to truce, hovering with outspread wings 
above a nest from which were thrust half-a- 
dozen callow heads and open bills. This enticed 
him so strongly 'that he must needs desert the 
other parts of the design for it, and ho worked 
away with bright eyes and eager face and parted 
lips until he had followed every line of it actually. 
Tlien he let off an exultant crow, and turned so 
vivid a look upon his companion that Will was 
quite amazed at him. 

‘ Why, Jack,’ he said, ‘ you ’re like what you 
used to be.’ 

‘Am I ?' said Jack, without paying much heed 
to the exclamation.—‘ J.ook at it! Ain’t it .jolly ? 
Wouldn’t you thiftk siie was jii.st Hying? I say, 
how tlie chaps that do this must watch the birds. 
It isn’t like drawing from a copy, because tliey 
won’t keep still a seconil. She wouldn’t be like 
that longer lluui it would take to clap your hands 
together.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Will, ‘ it’s jolly pretty.’ Then, after 
a lengthy pause : ‘ Do you think this is work, 
Jack ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Jack answered. ‘It’s jolly 
easy, if it is, and jolly nice as well.’ 

’I’horo was no trace upon him of the settled 
dullness into which he had fallen for months 
past, and he went hack to his labour with the 
wai'intli and liclit of this new enthusiasm still 
u])on him. Lii in a little wliile he tired among 
the intricacies of brancli and leaf, and leaning 
Ids head on Will’s shoiddcr, fell to watching 
him dreamily whilst hespricked away with a 
dogged and earofffi )KU'sistcncc thoroughly charac¬ 
teristic of him. With occasional renewals of en¬ 
thusiasm on .John’s pari? ami slow, conscientious 
persistence on Will’s side, the work lasted the 
morning through ; and Madame profes.seil herself 
delighted by tlieir skill and industry when slie 
came in to lay the cloth for dinner. There 
was such a comniutdty estahlishcd between John 
and Madame in tins brief space of time that 
he took her by tlie hand, and* dragged her to 
the window to exult in his work with as little 
shyness as if he liad known her for a year. 
Whilst she bent with clasped hands before it 
with ejaculations of simulated delight, John put 
his arm round her fat waist, and rubbed big 
head against her shoulder ; and at these signs of 
confidence and affection* she lied precipitately 
to the kitchen, whore she threw her apron over 
her face ami rocked hcraelf to and iro for 6 
minute, surrendering Iiersclf to memories of the 
little Hector. From these tender reminigeenoM 
she emerged instantly ihto a condition of beaming 
good-felloWsbip, and went hi and fro in her 
preparations with such a swirl of petticoats thait 
the house seemed full of her. Mr Orine looked 
like a balloon and travelled like a slofti. , Madtone 
in repose looked immovably weighty, aid waRted* 
hither amh thither when ghe' gave' her 'nlind to 
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motion as if she were built in sjlph-like lines 
and texture. 

A few minutes after the hour of one, Vigne 
and Jousserau came in together, and shortly 
afterwards, Mr _ Orme presented himself. He 
brought with him a faint odonr of rum, and 
was less depressed tlian he had been earlier in 
the day. MSdamo with much vivacity displayed 
the work of the morning and called upon every- 
l»dy to praise it. It seemed that the whole 
household took its cue from her in most (flings, 
and a little more enthusiasm and adiuirution i 
were expressed than perhaps the boys’ labours j 
actually callejl for. Wlien due'tribute bad been | 
paid, she whisked away, and returned with a • 
tureen in w hich steamial the contents of a cap.a- ; 
cions pol-aii-feu. The liquid, which was rich in j 
flouting shreds of vegetables and in pepper, was ; 
served first j and the solids of the dish, whic h 
were not ejuite so plentiful, came afterwards. 
Eked out by the great hunches of bread which 
Madame carved, there was eno\igli for all; ami 
when the meal was over, the four eldei’s sijiped 
a rather feeble black colfee, whilst the two French¬ 
men smoked cigarettes, ami "Mr Orme puffed 
solemnly at a short well-blacked clay ])ipe. j 

‘ I was about to observe this morning, Madame,’ : 
said Mr Orme, gently caressing that ineamles- ' 
cent .;ose of his, .as if he warmed his fingers at ^ 
it—‘I was about to oh.serve this morning, ma’am, ' 
when yon miiiiided me that it was time to go, ' 
that there is art opening at the ollice for a youth. 

I do not know what your views in respect to 
these young gcutlcmon may he, hut for an indus¬ 
trious and re.spectahlo youth there is an opening ' 
—an opening, Madame.’ Ho described the open- | 
ing with ills trembling hands, as if it were some- ] 
thing circulai'. | 

‘ 1 do not know,’ said Madame, frowning 
thoughtfully, ‘ what M. Vigne will decide 
upon.’ I 

_M. Vigne had only spent twenty years of 
his life in England, r.nd since he had resolved 
from the first tliat it was the j^Msiness of people, 
who desired to converse with' a Frenchman to 
be acquainted with tlfe only language worth ■ 
speaking in the world, he had very easily con- j 
trived to ivmuiu in complete ignorance ol the ' 

insular tongue. | 

‘Jean,’ said his wife, addressing him, ‘it is I 

very hard to know what to do. 1 know the j 
whole stos'V of these poor little beings n6w, and ! 
it wouUl be slRuncful and impossible to send ] 
them hack again.’—M. Vigne nodded in his stately | 
and ussuntiug way.—‘M. Orme tells me there 
is a place vacant at the printing-office. Ttiey 
want a boy there Do you think the dark one 
could go, and the light one stay here, and make 
patterns! They would earn their bread. VVe 
inav know better whaf to do with them in a 
little while, and the fair boy is so good, so 

g^tle, so docile. He re.*S(»ils me of onr’- 

There Madame choked a little, and the too 
ready tears of sympathy made her black southern 
eyes twinkle with sudden flioisture. 

'My dear,’ replied M. Vigne, ‘you have your 
liealth only to consider. It will put extra work 
^npon you, and I sometimes think that you have 
ttiu^ idi%ady.’ 

i- Mediane set her thuiiib nail behind her glister- 
white' teeth an'd snapped it triKinphently. { 

. 4‘ ■ • 


‘ That for luy health! ’ she said. ‘ I thought that 
you would agree with mo.’ 

♦ My dear,” said M. Vigne, with stately gravity, 
‘you are invariably right’ 

THE ‘LADY BHASSEY’ MUSEUM. 

Ali, admirers of the late Lady Brassey’s books 
and marvellous collec.tion of natural-history objects 
will he interested to heoi’ of the Museum, which 
has just been arranged as a lasting tribute to her 
memory by her husband at his residence in Park 
Lane. The collection is one of varied scope and 
attraction, ami is enhanced by the delightful 
manner in which it has been arranged. The 
entrance to the Museum is from the Durbar' 
Room, which visitors will recollect having seen 
at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition ; the room 
is much the same os we then saw it, with the 
exception of the windows, which are new and 
specially designed, and the door from Selieram- 
pore. Ascending fhe staircase, wo come upon 
curiosities from all parts of the world, some of in¬ 
trinsic value ; wliilst others are of interest for the 
associations and histories nttaclied to them. Many 
of tlicm liave been gathereil from countries seldom 
visited ; and others—for instance, the beautiful 
sponges and corals—need depend upon nothing 
but their intrinsic beauty to make them specially 
attractive. Among the sponges are many species 
of .such marvellous and diverse shapes us may 
well cause astonishment to those who arc only 
acquainted with the common domestic variety. 
The corals, true products of Nature, bring vividly 
to the mind the incomprehensible greatness of 
mother Nature ; lovely ns they are when dead, 
it is only, as Lady Brassey points out in her book 
Tahiti, when they are full of life, and the myriads 
of polyp stars are in united action, exhibiting a 
perfect blaze of colour, red, purple, and emerald 
green, in their varied tints, that their splendour 
can he appreciated. Tlie group of beautiful deli¬ 
cate lace-like sponge corals popularly known as 
‘ Venus’ Flower Basket,’ is one of the finest speci¬ 
mens ever exhibited. The Museum is inneiiiously 
lit by electric light, the light being placed behind 
different coloured shells, and tills iu the sponge 
and coral coses has a cliarming efleet 

Next in jKiiut of interest to the sponges and 
corals comes the collection of antiquities from the 
island of Cyprus, the result of some excavations 
made specially for Lady Brassey in 1884. The- 
objects collected include some three hundred jnd 
twenty pieces of pottery, comprising vases of 
various kinds, lamps, and figures or fragments of 
figures. The excavations were for the most part 
fivmi one tninulus or collection of tombs in the 
neighhourliood of Kuruiin ; and tlie objects range 
in antiquity from the Archaic, I’hucnician, and 
Greek periods down to the occupation by the 
Komans, and possildy even past the commence¬ 
ment of the Cliristian era Besides the specimens 
of pottery and glass, tiiere are earrings, mndanta, 
fragments of funeral wreathe, and small objecte- 
in gold. Here we see, too, a thin gold leaf wnicli 
appears to have covered the face of the dead Ukor 
a veil. There are one or two fine examples of 
Phoenician glass, made probably at Tyre by Phoe¬ 
nician workmen. In these the Jprevailing colour 
is deep blue with wavy lines of cMoorsj'Utis is 
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best seen in n sraall amphora-shaped vesael, iSie 
body of which is so decomposed into granular 
particles that it can scarcely be handled without 
detaching portions., The elegant handles have 
been less affected, and appear to be of a dark 
orange coloitr. The greater portion of thoM! 
pieces of ancient glass are reiuurKaUe for the iri¬ 
descence they display, produced by the lapse of 
time; even a vase of potlery hus become irides¬ 
cent from having lain so long under ground. 
There is a wonderful play of colour on the glass 
viewed in different lights. In connection with 
these antupiities thcie are some from tJeutral 
America displayed, compri.sing some ninety ex¬ 
amples of gold oniaments and implements from 
the tombs .d the ancient Indian inhabitants of 
the provinces of Antioquia, Oauca, Boyucii, and 
the republic of the Uuiteil States of Oolombia. 
This collection of itself is worth two thousand 
pounds. 

The wonderful assortment of curios in the 
Borneo case forma a regular armoury with its 
display of amijutiinii, gleaming creases, and other 
death-dealing weapons. A ainijulaii is a weapon 
used hy the head-hunter, bejng in the nature of 
a blowpipe, carrying within it a poisoned arrow, 
the arrow being made of the sago-palm. The 
creases vary. The ordinary paran'j-latuk, which 
is carried hy every man and nearly every 
woman, is a blade of steel nearly half an inch 
thick, of considerable sliarpucss, the sides being 
sometimes carved with engraved patterns, and 
adorned with tropliie.s of human hair. In 
addition to these murderous relies, there ai-e 
bracelets, anklets, tobacco boxes and pi])e.s, betel- 
chewing instruments, raw gutta-perelia, alligators’ 
eggs, edible birds’ nests, from India, Oeyloii, 
Burma, Borneo, .Tapan, and tlie Straits Settlement. 
These treasures were brought home from the last 
voyage of the tiunheam. Other curiosities are seen 
in the sun-baked pottery of the Orkney Islands, 
the quiver stone from the East Indies, flexible 
as india-rubber; the lioaeycombed ore showing 
chlorites from Australia, black granite from the 
hillside between Wairoa and the end of Lake 
Tarawera, which is now all changed since the 
volcanic erupition ; a'Eixypihus’ or Spina Vhristi 
(crown of thorns) from the jdains of .Terieho ; 
souvenirs of the Commune from Perc-hi-Chaise ; 
fragments of the pointed glas.s windows of tlie 
House of Commons damaged by the dynamite 
explosion in 1885; model of a siuidstouc ship 
from Burma, which floats, &c. The wonderful 
feather-cloak of scarlet ami yellow oo and mamo 
feathers from the Sandwich Islands is exhibited, i 
The cloak is made of one thousand feathers, taken 
singly and fastened into a sort of network of 
string. The yellow feathers are found only on 
these islands, and are always difficult to procure, 
because the use of them is a prerogative of royalty 
and nobility. Thei-e are only a few of these 
specimens of cloaks known of, one being in the 
British Museum, brought over hy Captain Cook. 
From the Aleutian Isles conies a curious dliiss 
made of sea-birds’ skins, beaten together. Some 
of the draperies on the wall are worthy of mention, 
noticeably those of Tappa from the various islands 
in the South Paciffc, 'Tappa is the bark or pith 
of the pajier mnlberiy. Its use is, or was, uni¬ 
versal m the Sou^ Sea islands for mats and 
elothiflg, and it is made of many qualities. In, 


maiittfuctnring it, the uari'ow stripis of pith are 
laid lengthways and crossways alternate^, so os 
to interlace each other, on a long narrow tahl& 
wetted profusely with water, and then Iiummei'ea 
together with mallets. 

'There aie ornaments and implemeuU from 
nearly every uncivilised race m, the woi'ld, 
besides choice specimens of European jewelry 
from Turkey, Bulgaria, and Albania. Tlie 
Museum iiKfude.s tlie original drawings by Mr 
I’l’itehett for tlie illustratiou of In tlie Tropics, 
Trades, awl Itoariny Forties ; and a collection of 
photographs contained in about eighty folio vol¬ 
umes, besides Lialy Brassey’s original manuscripts. 
Lonl Brassey is anxious the working-classes should 
reap the benefit of his varieil treasures, and for 
this purpose the Museum will be thrown opien fop? 
them to visit. There will be lectures cxpluiiutory 
of the curiosities, which will naturally add to the 
intenast of those viewing them. Some idea of the 
grateful tribute to Lmly Bmssey’s memory may 
be gathered from the foregoing description of this 
rare and instructive collection of natural ami 
ethnological objeJits. These are a delight to both 
the naturalist ausl the artist; while even to the 
uninitiated the eoutemphitioii of such heantiful 
objects cuniiot fail to elevate the tlioughks, stimu¬ 
late the intellect, ami raise the mind to a sense 
of the many glorious objects in the lower forms 
of life, such as are exliibited to the wondering 
gaze of those anxious to obtain a glimpiso of the 
marvels of the deep, as well os of the curiosities 
of all times and climes. 


ASTBUKY’S BARGAIN. 

A STOnV IN SI.X CIIAl'TEllS. 
rHArriSB II.—BAISV. 

Thk latest editions of the evening papers contained 
a brief paragraph under big headlines : ‘ Queat 
Kuai us in the City !’-r‘F light of the Sus- 
PECTEl) CniMiN^i.and so forth. The infor¬ 
mation given imdcr these startling lines was 
somewhat meagre. Messrs Ellicott & Co., the 
well-known ship-owners and shipi-biokers of Fen- 
eliurch Street, had recently discovered that a 
series of ingenious forgeries hud been jierpietratcd 
by some one in their employment The sums 
obtained by these forgeries, so far as qpuld be at 
present estimated, amounted to tl!e enormous total 
of ninety thousand pounds. A rigid investiga¬ 
tion into tlie affair was in progress, and in the 
meanwhile it was discovered that the confidential 
clerk of the firm, named Oilbert Astbury, had 
absconded. He had been aware for several days 
that he was under suapieioii, and his sudden 
llight seemed to justify it The police were on 
his track, and no' doubt of his speedy arrest was 
entertained. 

The news of Gilbert’s disapipeurunce was the 
cause of much exciteiwent to tlie inmates of Cedar 
Cottage ; but the views taken of it bFeaoh of the 
three women differed. Hettjr regarded it as an 
unquestionable proof of the innocence of Henry 
Bacon; and whilst she lamented Uie Mitjpn M 
his and her former friend, she was p;]aa Hiat. hex 
lover wa^ thus exonerated from ail possibility m 
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doubt as to bis complicity in the fraud. _ Mrs 
Silverton was painfully conscious of the injury 
wbkb her acknowledged relatiunslnp with the 
criminal—she had at once accepted the theory 
that he was guilty, since he had fled from the 
investigation—would entail U))on her and hers. 
To Paisy the views taken by her aunt and cousin 
were incomprehensible. Slie could partly under¬ 
stand Hetty ; but she could not understand her 
aunt. 

‘ If it is true that Oilbei't has gone awaj^’ she 
said with ijiiiet confidence, ‘it is not to save him¬ 
self, but to shield some one else.’ 

‘Whiit nonsense you talk, child!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Silverton, putting on her gold-mounted jiince- 
, na to e.xamiue the girl attentively, as if to dis¬ 
cover whether or not the defence was made seri¬ 
ously. ‘Gilbert is not a fool, and must have 
been perfectly aware of what his disappearance 
at this moment must mean to him. An innocent 
man never runs away when such a dreadful charge 
OB this is hanging over him. Poor follow—it is 
terrible and most incomprehensible. He had such 
a chance in life as few young men wdthout fortune 
ever obtain.’ , 

‘Xhat is just it, aunt,’ {lorsisled Daisy in her 
low voice, but without lifting her eyes to meet 
the glittering glasses which were fi.xed upon her. 
‘He hud the chance, end he was worthy of it. 
Therefore his conduct is, as you say, incompre¬ 
hensible, and that is why I think he i.s iuno- 
oent.’ 

‘ Daisy ! -My dear, I said that an innocent man 
does not run away.’ There was a degree of 
amazement in the tone of the exclamation, and 
a degree of reproach in the mild reminder of Mrs 
Bilverton’s infallibility, which indicated that she 
was a liuly miite unaccustomed to contradiction 
anywhere, and certainly not in her own immedi¬ 
ate family circle. 

Daisy was silenced. As a rule, she submitted 
without a sign of rebellion to her mint’s verdict; 
hut this time there W’as p slight flush on tlie pale 
cheeks and a compression of thorns suggestive of 
irritation at the widow’s self-svf'hciency. Hetty 
was too well pleased to find that every possible 
Buspiciou was cleared away from Henry to pay 
much heed to the trilling passage between her 
mother and cousin. 

Mrs Silverton was more ostounded by the 
audacity of her niece than by the assumed guilt 
of the lugjf.ive, although that was most offensive 
and, as she fanciod, derogatory to her ; for she had 
been his frienl and sponsoi’. She had—when he 
seemed to he prospering—even admitted that 
there was a distant family relationship between 
them; and the remembrance of that admission 
rankl^ in her mind now. Instead of experi¬ 
encing any sense of pity for Gilbert, she was 
angry with him, for his defalcation was a direct 
personal injury. She would have been relieved 
if there had been any way in which she could 
save her own reputation for perspicacity by hint¬ 
ing that she had always had n misgiving about 
the young man. But such aon^ation was denied 
her. His success had been so rapid ; the favour¬ 
able impression he made upop every one to whom 
he had been presented so marked, tbat she had 
.. h^at l^n able to resist the delight of plying the 
I) to the favourite of the hour. 'Thus she 
ooinniitted herself too definitely a; voucher 


foi his respectability to dare to shirk it now. She 
could only exclaim tbat she was horrified-^that 
sha had never been so deceived in all her life, 
and that it almost shattered her faith in the 
honesty of the whole human face. She had. done 
so much for him—on account of his poor dear 
mother, who had been mercifully spared hy Pro¬ 
vidence the spectacle of his disgrace—that she 
could never forgive him, or forget her own weak¬ 
ness in being led so far astray lay misplaced con¬ 
fidence. 

Her imagination so far exaggerated the benefits 
she had confeiTod on the ungrateful creature, 
that it misled her into the delusion that she had 
introduced him to Henry Divcon. The fact was 
that Gilbert had brought his friend to Cedar 
Cottage, thereby earning the special approbation 
of the widow, who saw in the nephew of John 
Ellicott of Overton Park a most desirable match 
for her dowerles.s daughter. She hml thought of 
Gilbert us a jiostibly acceptable suitor; but she 
I’ciiudiatcd the bare idea of it ns soon as' Dacon 
frankly declared his intentions and wm accepted 
hy Hetty. She pretended to herself that she had 
never thought of such an alliance, and was angry 
with Gilbert for having been so ambitious as to 
fancy slic would ever have sanctioned it. 

Mrs Silverton was a plump, fair, lively lady, 
still on the hither side of fifty. She had a great 
deal of vanity, but it was carefully held in hand 
by a large, iiieasuro of comiiion-sensc. She was 
good-natured to this extent—she would help any¬ 
body, if the help required did not tax her pocket, 
whilst it reilounded to her credit. She was blessed 
with unlimited faith in herself, in her own wisdom, 
foresight, choritahleness, and all the other noblest 
qualities of humanity; and she had adiiiirers 
enough of both sexes—sincere and sycophantic— 
to sustain her in the creed which makes life most 
agreeable. 

It was only this faith which enabled her to 
bear witli equanimity the open reliellion of Daisy 
in regard to Gilbert As she had forgotten the 
circumstance that it was he who had liKnight her 
into contact with the desirable son-in-law, so she 
had been long oblivious to the quarterly paynioiit 
regularly received from the lute Mr Forester’s 
executors which defrayed all Daisy’s expenses, 
and was pleased to think of herself us the gener¬ 
ous benefactor of the orphan niece. Moreover, 
hut excusably, she ignored the item that the girl 
was quietly making a way for herself in author¬ 
ship, which might liave permitted her—even with¬ 
out the settled provision made for her—to adopt 
an independent position. ' 

Such a thought, however, never crossed Daisy’s 
mind. She had grown up under the influence 
of her aunt, who naturally held the position of a 

{ larciil to her, and looked upon Cedar Cottage as 
ler only home. She accepted so implicitly the 
theory that her aunt’s protection was a necessity 
for which the submission of a daughter was due, 
that she had never dreamed of asserting independ¬ 
ence. 

The advent of Gilbert A.stbury had altered her 
views of everything. At first, it had brought new 
light and joy into her life: new strength, new 
hope inspired her visions of the future. He was 
poor, she knew ; he w'a« clever, she was sure ; be 
was ambitious, she could easily divine. Might 
not she, somehow, help him to win the goed of 
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Kis: ambition? Then for the first time eho fiad 

S ) consider her position. She found but 
itms were at her disposal; and with ‘he 
Jdeas which the hrst cheque from a 
pulilisher inspires in the budding author, she 
Imagined that with hard work and an average 
continnanee of the success her curly eifoi'ts pro¬ 
mised, she might be able to do wonderful things 
in helping forward the man she loved. The 
castles in the air thus built were very beautiful; 
and the dreams of bliss with which she filled 
them were very sweet. Then the castles and the 
dreams were all blown into thin air by one soft 
breath of the man for whose sake they hud been 
all createil. 

Gilbert, attracted by her quiet, thoughtful, ami 
gentle nature, had early accepted her as his friend, 
and he soon made her his confidant When the 
rapid success he was making—and she was so 
proud of!—was confirmed by the slatements of 
his friend Hurry Dacon as well ns by hie own 
cheerful humour, Gilbert gave her the bit of con¬ 
fidence winch for the time turned day into night 
He loved Hetty. He worked and lived only for 
her. 

Daisy was silent, stunned hy the disastrous 
mistake she had made, and the utier darkness 
into which the siidilen (liscovery thrust her. Yet 
she was not angry with the man who had blinded 
her. The gidden famdes which had made llie 
world BO beautiful to her were all gone ; and it 
was the more misery to her to know that he, too, 
must presently step into the same dark region, 
unpenetrated by any ray of lioiie to save him 
from despair. She shrank from telling him that 
she knew he must undergo the same pangs lie 
had unconsciously and innocently indicted upon 
her. She loved him so much that he was at once 
exonerated from all blame in her mind ; and she 
felt pity for him as keen as for liersclf. Hetty 
hud told her that she was engaged to Ileniy 
Dacon. Gilbert must find tliut out for himscii'. 
The bitter knowledge would come upon liim soon 
enough, and, iudgiiig by her own sensations, he 
would be glad that she had loft him a few days— 
or, it might be, even a few hours—to revel in 
the. paradise of hope. 

He did learn the truth soon ; and then had 
followed much unhapiiiness for the two men and 
for Hetty, whilst Daisy looked on with her 
own sorrow hidden and nnsuspected. She tried 
patiently and tenderly to help the others without 
one of them guessing that she herself stood in so 
much need of sympathy. 

*rhe discovery of the forgeries in which the 
names_ of the accepted and the rejected lover 
were involved had caused a diversion of the 
anxieties of the five people moat interested in 
the result of the investi<'ation8 which had been 
instituted. But Daisy hud not the faintest doubt 
that whatever the upshot might he, Gilbert woulil 
come forth scathlesa. She had no thought that 
it would be so soon necessary for her to assert 
this faith against the commonplace inferences 
which directed her aunt's judgment of his con¬ 
duct ; and she was considerably surprised that 
Hetty did not attempt to speafe one good wonl 
for nim. She was satisfied, however, that this 
silence was not due to callousness, but to Hetty’s 
anxiety for Dacon's appearance. She, too, began 
to wim for his arrivm, so that some more light 


might be thrown on the state of affairs. She had 
no doubt that be would come, from the way in 
which Hetty listened to the sonnd of passing ! 
wheels and her frequent visits to the window. 

CHAPTEB III.—FOB HEB SAKE. 

On leaving Cedar Cottage, Oilberf went straight 
as the pathways of the pleasant Dulwich meadows 
permitted to Champion Hill Station ami look 
tlie first train to the City. A hanwm conveye<l 
him to the corner of Feuehurch Street, and he 
complclcd his journey on foot. His destination 
was one of those massive blocks of buildings con¬ 
taining the oilicea of some of the most extensive 
London firms. He n.sccnded abroad stone stair-* 
ca.se, and on tlie first lloor the broad swinging 
iloors of Ellicott & Co.’s offices faced him. He 
did not enter by them, but passing down a cor¬ 
ridor, halted at a small iloor on which the word 
‘ Private ’ was priuteil in gold letters. A latchkey 
with w’hich he was provided gained him imme¬ 
diate eutrauee to a small but high-ecilinged apart- 
iiienL It was well lighted hy a large window, 
having a double fi-niiie of glass to deaden the din 
of traffic in the street. A rich Turkey carpet and 
massive oak fiiniiture ]>roclainied this to be the 
sanctorum of a person of some importance. 

At the writing-table was a gentleman of thirty- 
five or so, who started to his feet'on tiic opening 
of tlie lloor. He was tall, handsome, with trim 
imittoii-chop whiskers, chin and upper lip cloanly 
shaved, and Iiis head covered with bushy black 
hair. He wore the oiihiulox black cloth frock 
coat, and in every respect had the appearance 
consonant with liis surroiimlings—that of a man 
of position and authority in a great commercial 
house. But when lie saw who his visitor was, 
agitation displaced his dii'iiity. 

‘I thought it was Hr Ellicott,’ he said huskily. 
‘I am glad you have got back before him.— 
—What is answer? Have you seen her?’ 

In his eagerness for tliesdcsired information, he 
paid no heed tTiy tlie whiteness of Gilbert’s face 
or Ills physical Aliaus^on, so plainly evinced by 
the manner in which iie grn.sped the hack of a 
chair for support the moment utter putting down 
his bag and other things. 

‘Yes,’ he aii.swered faintly; ‘I have seen 
her.’ 

‘ That was lucky. How did yon manage it 1 — 
for she told me that nothing would induce her to 

speak to you again until- lilit, good heavens, 

Astbury, you look as if yon were going to faint. 
Sit ilown, man. Here is a glass of water.’ 

Gilbert took the water, but did not sit down. 
Tile draught sceuicd to revive him, for ho spoke 
quietly and with more firmness than at first. ‘1 
suppose the hurry and excitement have upset my 
nerves a bit. I shall be all right pre.ienuy. At 
yon say, it was lucky I saw her—lucky for 
you.’ 

‘Then you have the answer I expected «lie.; 
would give?—What is your decision?’ Henry k 
Dacon’s lips were parclied as he put the question ; 
his eyes seemed to start With toror as he waited': 
for the response. Strongly built maat«e he wM, 
his whole frame shook with the intensity of his 
brief suspense. In the momentary Befows 
Gilbert spoke there was concentrated an 6i: 
misery and fear. 
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'My docisioB is wbat 1 promised it sbonld be 
if she satisfied me that her happiness absolutely 
depended on you.’ 

bacon sprang forward and grasped Gilbert’s 
hemdi, lopkitig as if he could scarcely believe his 
ears. 'Do you really mean this, Aatbnry?’ he 
(raeried, joy and doubt contending in his mind. 
'Do you think*you are strong enough to carry it 
ont to the end V 

'I will try,’ was the calm and re.solute reply. 
‘The sacrifice is a terrible one—it seems too great 
tor any man to make for another, however strong 
the bonds of friendship between them may be.’ 

‘It is for her sake,' was the calm and solemn 

answer. 

• ‘True, true ; it is for her sake. Heaven knows 
I'Sccept it only because it is so. Had there been 
any otlier way to spare her—to make her happy, 
I would have done anything, rather than let you 
take this burden on your shouhlers. 'Fhere is no 
way out of it exccj)t this, and as you meant to 

go away at anyrate if she told you that—tliat'- 

Ho became more and more confused, and his face 
so fluslied that a fit of soiue'kiud seemed immi¬ 
nent. He did not complete the eentenc<r, but ran 
on in another groove. ‘ It is hard for you - 
cursed hard. Will you not repent when you 
find yourself an exile, and think of wliat you 
know will ho said here about yoti ? Will you 
not, by-and-by,''begin to feel that the sacrifice 
is too gc’-fit, and seek to undo evejythingHe 
had spoken witli nervous rapidity, as if striving 
to drown in words the promptings of ids better 
nature. His im))ulsc in tlie lirst gush of adniiring 
gratitude had been to say : 'No, Astbury : I will 
not allow you to do this tiling even lor her sake. 
1 will bear the burden of my own folly—sin— 
madness—call it crime at once. You, howevei', 
shall not suffer for me.’ But the weakness which 
had betrayed him into his present position proved 
stronger than ids nobler insliucts. Good ami 
bad were so equally jioised in his character, that 
temptation of any kuid always weighed the 
balance down on the wrong sKe, altliough lie 
auffeml the aculest pangs of reiuf.r.se afterwards. 

His superficial inipulsesfVere always of a gener¬ 
ous nature. Wann-liearted and fond of appro¬ 
bation, ho deliglited in doing a good turn for any 
I one. 'riius, wlieu Gilbert first arriveil in London, 
he cheerfully recognised his former schoolmate, 
and did everything in his power to I'romote the 
ymuth’s prospects. But when ilriven into a corner, 
Dacon so intensfily dreaded being detected in a 
fault, that he coiild not help trying to escape 
^ from it no matter who might be the sc:i)S!- 
float He was bitterly sensible of all tliat 
Gilbert Astbury must hazard and lose by the 
course determined upon. He devoutly wished 
there ha<l been any other way out of 'the hole 
into which he bud tumbled ; but tlle^^e was none 
save the one Gilbert offered him. He persuaded 
fainuelf tliat if Hettv’s future had been as inalien¬ 
ably linked with Asthury’s as it was with his 
own, be, tooi could and vi'ould We made the same 
Mcriflce fur love's sake. * 

He tried hard to solve hk uneasy mind with 
that reflection and with the* constant iteration of 
theniminent; ‘It is all for her sake; He wishes 
Aei ihittaher Itappy. So do I. She has told him 
'-'ihae is only one way of doing it, and be agrees, 
moat agree.’ All the same, be was at the 


lost I moment miserably aware that he was doing 
a bine thing, an(l'W{ui trightened by the idea that 
whJh Gilbert hod got more time for reflection— 
more time to comprehend the degradation to 
which he subjected himself—he would recant and 
seek to restore his good name. 

‘1 have given you my promise,’ said Gilbert 
with an earnestness that readied the degree of 
solemnity. ‘Keep your promise to me—make 
her life imppy, and I shall not regret what I do 
this day.’ 

‘ If it is in the power of the man she loves to 
do it, I will,’ u’as the fervent assurance given with 
full intention and deterniiiiatioii to fulfil it 

‘Then do not have any fear about me. But 
should you fail in your promise, I shall see what 
it may lie in my power to do.—Have you written 
the iHipcr 1 require i’ 

‘ It is here,’ answered Dacon, drawing from his 
pocket a sealed envelope. 

Gilbert opened it, and read the letter it con¬ 
tained. There was not the slightest change in 
his expression os lie studied every word and 
weighed its purport, as if eonniiittiiig the whole 
to iiieiiioi-y. 

‘Are you not satisfied V a.sked Dacon nervously. 

‘ Is it not plain enough V 

‘(,»uite plain, and 1 am satisfied. This would 
be enough to convict any man, even if he attempted 
to deny his liaudwi iting. —There ; take it hack 
with the other papers. 1 wish your mind to be 
free from any haunting dread ol tlie power this 
thing would give me over yon. 1 wish you to 
he free to devote your whole life to her.—Row, 
are you satisfied V 

Dacon grasped liis hand again, and was for a 
moment unable to speak. ‘ If 1 fail to keep my 
hedge,’ he said with bitter emphasis as soon as 
le had recoverad control of Ins voice, ‘I sliall 
deserve the woist fate that can befall a man in 
this world and the next. 1 ask no mercy.’ 

‘ So be it,’ was the comment; and tlicn abruptly: 
‘Tell me what are tlie plans you said you would 
devise for my escape 

‘Everytliiiig is ready, and not a bit too soon.’ 
Dacon spoke promptly, for he was glad of any 
eliange of tlieine. Besides, he was intensely 
relieved by the caluine-ss with wliicli Gilbert 
appeared to view the present position and the 
future. 

‘Has Mr Ellicott sent to Scotland Yard yeti’ 
he queried as Dacon opened the door of a lavatory, 
on the walls of which hung several coats and 
huts. 

‘Kot yet ; but he has gone to sec his lawyer, 
Ardwick, to tell him he may take action as soon 
as he thinks fit.’ 

‘ 'Then tlie police may be at work now V 

‘Not before my uncle returns.—Hero, put on 
this overcoat—it is big enough to cover you with¬ 
out taking Off your own. In the pockets you 
will find everything you require in the way of 
money, and the necessary letters and papers to 
enable you to act as tlie owner of the steamer 
Hercules, bound from Bristol to Rio Janeiro with 
a general cargo. She lies under orders to be 
ready to get up steam as soon os the owner 
boards her. You are the owner, and your name 
is Edward Harrison. The money you have there 
and the goods on board the vessel will give you 
a fair start in Brazil; and of course yofh will 
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have whatever more you may require from!aie 
aa soon os tueane of comavuiicution can v be 
amnged.’ „ , * 

‘Your plane of escape are marvellously com¬ 
plete.’ 

‘They ought to be, for they were made for 
myselfand even at that moment of peril, Dacou 
could not conceal a gleam of pitiful pride at this 
acknowledgment of his ingenuity; ‘so you cun 
depend upon it th^ have been made as thoroughly 
earn as could be. The coat will do—wide enough 
and long enough to change your whole appear¬ 
ance.’ 

‘ VVe will put it to the test,’ said Gilbert quietly. 

‘ But before we part, let this att'air bo thoroughly 
understood between us. Accident placed in my 
hands the proofs that you had involved yourself 
in extensive moculations ; and that to cover your 
losses you had, without authority, endorsed bills 
in the name of the linn to the extent of about 
eighty-four tliousaud pounds. On making that 
discovery, my duty was to inform Mr Kllicott. 
I have not done so, and therefore have made 
myself in some measure a partner in the—trans¬ 
action we will call it. Von know I am not a 
partner in it, and had no suspicion of it until a 
few weeks ago. I told you, ami you confessed, 
because you couhl not help yourself. I owe you 
something for your friendly help when I netsled 
t help so much. Yon reminded me of my debt, 

I and told me that your exposure would blight 
■ Henrietta Silvei-tou’s lib-, and I now lieliove it 
would. Then to save her, so long as you are tine 
to her I shall be as one de.ad. All this is clear 
: between us tw’o ; and now we have only to arrange 
I how I am to get on board the Hennlex, There 
is no one,’ he ailded with bitterne.ss, ‘ I have to 
regret my death, for death it is. You have many 
wlio care for you ; and so it is bettor that 1 should 
go tliaii you.’ 

‘ Don’t .speak tliat way, Astbiiry, or 1 shall cave 
in,’ said Dacon, trembling, lest alreaily Gillunt 
i was repenting that he had uuderlaken the task 
. of shielding liini. ‘I at anyrate will miss yon. - 
j Come, shake hands, old fellow. I shall not forget 
my promise even for a moment.’ 

: ‘ I liope so, for your sake and for hers.— 

. What about the trains?’ The question was 
I asked with an abrupt assumption of devil-may- 
carencss to hide the emotion liis trembling lips 
i betrayed. 

Dacon looked at his watch, and then, to make 
quite sure of the time, stopped to the window to 
examine the dial of the church clock opposite. 
‘By taking a hansom,’ he answered, ‘you will 
: cakh tile afternoon train easily. Get on board 
at once, sail at once, and then ’-- 

Ho stopped, and there was such a look on his 
face that Gilbert was roused from the apathy 
which had taken possession of him. 

‘What is the matter?’ 

‘ My uncle is getting out of a four-wheeler 
below. ArJwick is following him, and next there 
is a stranger.--! believe he is a detective. Ard- 
wick has decided that no more time is to be 
lost.’ 

‘Then your plans are. likely to fail at the first 
step.’ 

‘Not unless you want them to fail,’ rejoined 
Dacon,in hurried and excited accente. ‘They 
will go into iiiy uncle’s room first, end then send. 


for me. Here ; go into the lavatory. After the 
clerk has come for me, we will know that the 
coast is clear, and you cun get away by the private 
door.’ 

Gilbert submitted to be hustled into the place 
of concealment. Dacon, with heart palpitating 
painfully, seated himself, llis hands trembled 
so that he was compelled to pies6 them down 
firmly on the desk before him in 'rder to keep 
them steady. He did not attempt to take up a 
papir, but pretended to be occupied in studying 
a foolscap sheet on which there was much writing, 
followed by many figures and red lines suggestive 
of an exorcise in Euclid. 

There was u tup at the door comninnicatiiig 
with the general ollicc, and, as he had anticipated,. 
a clerk appeared in response to his ready ‘Come 
in.’ 

‘Mr Ellicott desires to see you immediately, 
sir.’ 

‘1 shall be with him in a moment,’ answered 
Dacon, not looking up.—‘Has he brought Mr 
Ardwick and the other gentleman?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Thank you.’ • 

As soon as the door closed, Dacon spraag to 
the hiding-place of Gilbert and released liini. 

‘ Good-bye, Astbury. I am your debtor for life. 
If you blioulil fail in your escape, trust to me. 
Good-bye uguiii.’ 

They c]a.s})ed hamls, and debtor and creditor 
parted—tlie one standing trembling on the 
tlireshold of discovery, the other passing calmly 
under the cloud of di.sgiuce. 

Gilbert walked quietlj' and unobserved down 
the broad staircase, out into the street. He hailed 
a passing hansom, uiul was driven to the railway 
station, wliere he was to enter the train which 
would be lii.s funeral car; for he was leaving 
behind all tiiat a man values in this world— 
the woman he 'oved and the ceituinty of an 
honourable caui.r. What did it matter how 
things might turn out fcr him now? His only 
prospect of joy*svns th^ of learning that Dacon 
proved true ami* inadiwa good and iaithful hus¬ 
band to Hetty. He Harried with him to hie 
exile the consciouBiiess of innocence and the 
tender satisfaction of knowing he had done all 
it was in human nature to do to prove liow 
iimcli he loved. Hy-nnd-by, perhaps the memory 
of tills would brighten his way. 

As for Dacon, he stood for a few momentB 
daxed, like one who Las just hSurd the sentence 
of death pronounced upon him, and could not 
^•et realise its full import. He would be safe 
if Astbury made gooct his escape—safe from 
all hint of shame or disgrace; safe from the 
contemjit of the woman to « horn he was devoted ; 
safe from the scorn of that good, generous uncle, 
who trusted him, and Ifad done for him all that 
the most affectionate parent could have done 
for a son. He would still retain his position : 
in their esteem ; still hold up his bead in ths 
City as the future chief of the great house of 
Ellicott & Co., whose wealth and integrity were 
undoubted. That reflection roused, but eould 
not console him ; fcr there came ewth' H the 
bitter knowledge that he had tills day hung 
round his neck the heavy chains M etKUifl fear 
and remorse. * - ■ V 

A clerk come with a second message, and 
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Dacon tried to pull himsdlf together in order to 
endure a» calmly ae he might the ordeal of the 
forthcoming interview with the head of the firm, 
the lawyer, and the detective. 

THE OLD-TIME PROSPECTOR. 

The Prospector, as he is called, is as necessary in 
the mining camps as the farmer is in nn agricul- 
tiiral country. Indeed, the discovery of mineral 
wealth, especially gold and silver, in any coflntjy 
in almost invarialdy due to,the profeasional pro¬ 
spector. In the United .States the most eA|>Brt 
of these men are very often old ‘49-crs’ from 
C^ifornia. But of course such old-timers an; 
• becoming xarcer every year, while the army of 
prospocloK is increasing in numbers; because in 
every nowly discovered camp novices follow Ibe 
footsteps of the old-timers, and soon gain sulticient 
knowledge of the dill'erent formations to become 
authorities on the subject. 

It i.s due to tlie restless and adventurous 
spirits of these men that‘stampedes’ to unex¬ 
plored I’egions in the Far West are organised. 
It is only necessary to hint (Suit in a certain 
range of mountains gold ought to e.vist, to 
start the prospector on a tramp of discovery. 
In nn incredildy short space of time—a few 
iioui’s at the fiutlirat—lie will pack all hi.s 
! woHd'y pos-scssions togetlier with a supply of 

f irovisions on Ids hnrro or donkey; and with 
lis rifle on his shouhler and revolver in lii.s 
belt, will start out to walk, leading tlie Imrrn, 
often a distance of hundreds of miles. His 
worldly posisessions cun be easily haiulled, for 
usually they only consist of a pair of blankets, 
pick, shovel, and gold-pan, together witli tlie 
primitive cooking utensils used in camp. He is 
at home wherever niglit overtakes Idni ; he asks 
»ro belter roof than the lieaveiis, .and no softer 
bed tliaii the earth. Once let a man start to 
prospect for mineral for a liveliliood, and it is 
very rarely yon see hiawforsake the business for 
any other. No matter ...Jiow nuuiy new camps 
he explores, he is alway», read/ and anxious to 
follow a stampede, even tnough, as is often the 
case, it results in failure. An expericuced pro¬ 
spector can always command sullicienl funds to 
enable him to follow the. dictates of his restless 
spirit; for capitalist speculators are only too 
eager to furnish money and provisions in return 
for a iiUarcspf the discoveries the prospector may 
make. This is one of the principal reasons why 
lie seldom becomes a rich man; another is, that 
he rarely, if ever, saves his money. 

Among the chief characteristics of tlie old-time 
prospector is his ivckless extravagance and gener¬ 
osity. If ho makes a rich discovery or‘strike,’ lie 
sells out the greater poitiou of his interest to the 
highest bidder—usually m'ining speculators, a class 
of men who are always watching for invixstments 
In rich discoveries which they partially develop, 
then form stock Companioajo prosecute the work 
they Tiave commenced, and^ usually realise large 
returtis on their investment. The prospector, as 
ibon as he has made his sale, usually lives in 
olover as long as the proesads will allow him. 
T^e faro hau^s, dance-halls, and drinking-saloons 
' their harvest; his life, os long os his money 
ie hiMsed in what he considers one continual 
« pleasure; and when he is ‘bhsted,’ he 


paiks his burro, shoulders his^rifle, and tramps 
ov( r the hills and mountains once more, in search 
of another strike. _ . . 

Throughout the mining yegions the visitor will 
see hundreds of log cabins built by prospectors, 
and deserted; often you will pass through deserted 
towns wliere the log and frame biuldings have 
been left so liurriedly that the shelving and 
counters still remain in the shops; and the 
painted signs on the buildings indicate the class 
of merchandise wliich bad been stored within 
the walls at some bygone day when the ad ven¬ 
turous prospector had made a rich discovery, 
but one which failed to ‘pan out’ successfully. 
One rich strike in a district is often suflicient 
to caii.-.c siicli a stampede of miners, store-keepers, 
.sidooii-keejiere, gaiiilders, and the migratory popu¬ 
lation to be found in all mining camps, that 
liouses appear to grow like nmshrooms. if the 
strike is developed successfully and other dis- 
coveric.s are made in the vicinity, the town growa 
very rapidly ; but if, on the other hand, it proves 
a fiiiluie, tlieii the town is a.s rapidly deserted, for 
the merchants and business men of the mining 
countries are of the same restless spirit as the 
prospector, and move almost os rapidly. 

What the old-time prospector does not know 
about practical mining and the tricks and devices 
adotded to persuade ‘ toiiderfeel ’ to invest their 
money, is liardly worth recording. He will point 
with pride to some hole in tlie ground whicli, by 
salting willi gold-dust, he sold to some Eastern 
cajiitalist ns n discovery of a true fissure vein. He 
has a profound contempt for tlie college-educated 
professors who are often sent by syndicates to 
examine, mining property. He will never acknow¬ 
ledge that riieu from Eusteiii cities in the United 
States are capable of managing a Mining Company 
.successfully, lu his eyes, no one but an old-timer 
from tlie Pacific slope can ever make a mine 
p.av. 

Ju a won], the old-time prospector is a char¬ 
acter. His cabin or camp-tiro is an asylum to 
all travellers; his hospitality is provei’bial; no 
matter how slender his supply of provisions, he is 
always ready to share them with any wayfarer who 
crimes along,,and will consider the oiler of remu- 
nerutioii ns an insult. His yarns relating to his 
adventures are always interesting and exciting, if 
not strictly true. He is never tired of telling of 
the good days when Alder Gulch in Montana was 
discovered, and of the dust taken from the ‘placer’ 
mines by the early settlers; and is coutiiiually 
deploring the fact tliat tlie railroads and civilisa¬ 
tion are pushing westward so rajiidly; for it is 
the height of the ambition of your old-time pro¬ 
spector to be as far from a railroad and civiused 
people as possible. 

Among the notable exceptions to the rule that 
the prospectors rarely become rich or infiuentiiil 
men may be mentioned the present United States 
Senator, George Iluarst of California; he is ah 
old ‘4!)-er’ whose good luck—as they call it in 
the mines—has never fomken him ; and this, 
aided by shrewd management, has placed him 
among the millionaires of America. Although he 
has bccofnc a rich and influential man, yet be will 
never forget his experiences as a prospector in the : 
days of 1849, when California was first discovered; , 
consequently he has a very soft place in hi^ heart 
^for any hrother-prospactor who has not been so 
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prosperous. His love for Caufornia is so dewut 
that it approachef iilolatry, and 1 have frequently 
heard, him say that he would father be poveiipor 
of that State than President The old-time pro¬ 
spector never tires of calling his listenei-’s attcii- 
ifon to the career of George Heurst or any other 
sncce^ul old-timer, with pride, without the least 
jealousy ; but w'ill invariably finish by telling you 
where he hintself might have been if such and 
such a discovery had turned out all right 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FOX-HUNTING. 

DY OKE WHO HAS GIVEN IT Ul>. 

‘ My dear fellow, it’s most awfully good of you ; 
awfully kind. But I—1 make it a rule never to 
hunt another oiun’s horses—never.’ I sit back in 
my chair as I say this to Pudgewood, whose guest 
I am, and assume a look whiclj ought to convince 
him that I am making a sacrifice to principle 
which causes me profound regret and di.aappoint- 
ment; but somehow he doesn’t seem to believe 
it 

' ‘Nonsense, Jones !’ he says. ‘I’ll give you the 
old gray ; he’s the quietest hunter I have in the 
stable. Steaily as n liouse, and us clever on his 
legs as a cat—I ilefy you to bring that horse 
down, sir I’ he concludes, with an emphatic thump 
on the dinner-table. 

Now, strictly between oui’selves, it had never 
occurreil to me that there was the least likelihood 
of my bringing the horse down. Well-founded 
apprehensions lest it should bi’ing me down 
prompt my disinclination to accept Pudgiiwood's 
oiler; but of course it isn’t necessary to tell him 
that 1 wa.s speaking the truth when I told him 
that 1 made it a rule never to hunt anothei’ iu.mi's 
horses ; I made that rule long ago, an<l, never 
having hitherto met any one who temptsi me to 
break it, have found no difiiculty in adhering 
to it When I told Mrs Jones to accept the 
Pndgewoods’ invitation to spend a week at their 
place in Stoneshire, I (juite forgot that Anthony 
Pudgewood was one of those few hunting-men 
who are generous enough to mount their friends. 
Hud I remembered the fact, I .should have come 
to Barnsdalc forearmetl with a sprained wrist, or 
something which would eft'ectually prevent a man 
attempting to riile. It is quite obvious that 
Pudgewood won’t be put off by my i>lea of ‘ prin¬ 
ciple so I must try another argument. 

‘ I don’t like refusing your offer, Pudgewood,’ 
I say; ‘and I should have enjoyed a day with 
tlrt! hounds immensely, but I have brought no 
riding things with me.’ That ought to be con¬ 
clusive, I think. But na 

Pudgewood casta a critical eye over my figure, 
arid says thoughtfully : ‘ My clothes wouldn’t fit 
you, I’m afraid.—But, George—you remember 
my brother George?—left all his hunting kit here, 
and he is Just the same build as you aie. I’ll 
lend yon some of his things.’ 

Every loophole of escape seems to be closing 
up. I cast an dppealing look at my wife, who 
is sitting opposite mo. She is a clever woman, 
Mrs Jones, tliough 1 say it; wonderfully ready, 

. and of boundless resource. I give her a glance 
which is intended to convey ‘ Help me out of it; ’ 
but She fails to grasp my meaning, and helps 
me a Kttle furthei' mto it 


‘ V\ hen Mr Pudgewood is so kind as to offer 
ydn a mount, Algernon, I really think you ought 
to take it,’ she says. 

‘Quite right, Mrs Jones,’ assents Pudgewood. 

‘ I shouldn’t like your husband to go away from 
Barnsdale without having a gallop with the Stone- 
shire Hounds. I know'now fond of hunting he 
is ; he has often told me of his doings.’ 

Things are growing worse. I’m n,'''rakl I niiist 
have given Pudgewood a w'rong impression wlien 
I taljicd to him about hunting. My experience 
of the sport of kings has been that of an onlooker 
from the seat of a dogcart 1 used to enjoy that 
tlioronglily, particularly the lunching part of the 
day’s bnsincs.s, when I was staying np in York¬ 
shire last winter. I have sometimes been for a 
ride along the road ; but I never roile to liounds' 
in my life, and ought to have meutione<I the 
fact, which Pudgewood does not appear to be 
acquainted with. I wish there weren’t so many 
people lU’esent; I really have not the courage to 
e.xplain how I have gained the kuowleilge of 
hunting mutters which I have been airing so 
freely all dinner-time before such n crowd. It 
would look too f(U)lish. 

‘1 ’ni desperately afraid that it’s going to freeze 
to-night,’ says a young gentleman, drawing aside 
the wiiidow-hlind as soon us the ladies have left 
the room ; ‘ it’s looking horribly clear.’ 

The remark is reccive<l with a chorns of indig¬ 
nant dissent, in which I join feebly. Everybody 
has good reiLson to believe that it Won’t freeze; 
the tliermometei' lias been rising, and the baro¬ 
meter bus been steady all day. There’s a south 
wind ; and Jinks, the first whip, said only yestcr- 
<lay that there W'onldn’t be frost again for a fort- ! 
night. Jinks npjiears to be on infallible authority 
on the weather, judging from the manner in 
which his ojnnion is quoted and received. Every¬ 
body is soothed liy the announcement; and we 
draw in our chairs, directing scornful glances nt 
the upstart wle .ook upon himself to look out 
of the window, and who now relapses into 
snubbed silence*^ I breaflie an inward prayer for 
at least ten degrees (t frost, and try not to 
bate the unknown Jinfs. That is my one hope 
now ; if it freezes I am saved ; if it doesn’t- 

1 must confess that there is something about 
hunling-gear which gives the wearer a feeling of | 
confidence ; and as I stand before the mirror in 
my dressing-room this morning, rigged out in 
George Pudgewood’s buckskin% and top-boots, 
which fit me admirably, I begin <|uite to look 
forward to the day’s outing. It didn’t freeze last 
night; on the contrary, there W'as a little rain, so 
the ground will be tolerably soft if I meet with 
an accident. 

‘ 1 wish you had a red coat,’ says my wife, who 
has come to in.spect me ;»‘aud—I may be wrong— 
but I tbink, Algernon, you have put your spurs 
on upside down.’ , _ 

Mrs Jones’s father was a noted huhtinj{-man in | 
the shires, and she ought to know somethrag about 
these matters. • ; , 

‘Dear me! so I have. Thanks for notaelng 
it I’ll put them right at once.’ 

They are soon rcad jastcil under Mxl Jones’s 
directions, and 1 go down-stairs' to the ^reak- 
fast-room. I had up idea it was so difficult Ija : 
walk dojvn-stairs witli spurs on- 'Tiri& tke 
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rowel* catch in the carpet, and I only save myself 
from a bad fall by clinging to the banisters with 
both handa Finally, I turn round, and walk 
down backwards, arriving in safety on the mat 
without being seen. I wonder how other fellows 
manage, for 1 don’t recollect ever having heard 
any one complain of this difficulty before. 

‘ ’Morning, .Jones,’ said Pudgewood through a 
stratum of buttered toast ‘ Come along ; we 
haven’t much time to spare. The meet’s at Holly 
Copse, seven miles away, at eleven o’clock and 
it’s near ten now.—Wiil you ride out, or take a 
seat in the dogcnrt!’ 

If I could take a seat in the cart and keep 
it, I should select that without hesitation ; but 
a little practice in the saddle will do me good, 
’perhaps, so I say that I will jog out (jiiietly. 

Pu<lgewood nods approvingly. ‘Always best 
♦o ride to cover, I think,’ be says ; ‘you have 
time to shake down in your saddle before the 
day’s work.’ 

1 hear the horses being walked up and down 
on the gravel outside, and the sound rattier takes 
away my appetite. I shoulil like to know a 
little more about the animal 1 pm to ride before 
I mount, and tlierefore seize an early opportunity 
of asking I’lidgew'ood about it. 

‘This gray, which you have been good enough 
to lend me, Pudgewood, liave you hud him 
long ? ’ 

M;' host screws up his eyebrows and makes 
a brief mental calculation. ‘I've hunted old 
Diamond now for nine seasons ; he’s never given 
me a single full, and I never knew him turn 
his head from anything yet’ 

‘Haven’tyou, indeed?’ I ask faintly. 

‘Not once,’ aflirms Piulgewood solemnly. ‘He 
can take a live-foot wall as easily ns you could 
jump over a straw. He loves jumping, tliat 


Loves jumping, does he? I listen with sickly 
interest while Pudgewood continues to dilate 
upon old Diamond’s merits. He npjiears to be 
a horse of considerablb strength ol chaincter, 
from his mastei-’s nccoiict; an|j I fear that if 
he insists upon indulgiipi in his taste for jump¬ 
ing while 1 am on his back some diirerence of 
Opinion is likely to arise between us. I do not 
‘love jumping.’ 

Pudgewood is certainly a most thoughtful man. 
He arms me with a huge hunting-crop, whose 
horn bnndjp, lie says, will be useful to open gates 
with. It’s a tnviblcsome thing to carry, and gets 
fearfully entwined with the reins; but if it is 
to serve me os a gate-opener, no earthly power 
ahall induce me to leave it behind. 

1 am mounted now. I felt a little pale when 
I came out of the hou.se; hut the exertion of 
climbing into the saddle, with the groom’s n.ssist- 
ance, has made me purple in the face, for I am 
• stoutish man of no great stature, and not so 
active as I used to be. 

"E’s a trifle fresh, sir,’ says the groom as he 

C my right foot into (^■•;^tirrup. ‘ Don’t touch 
with the spur or ride nim on the curb, and 
•i’llgoUkealaraV 

The horse is tossing his head and champing his 
bite wiUk most unlamblike ferocity ; indeed, his 
demeanour warns me to treat hie pceuliari- 

a with the utmost respect I screw my armed 
> painfully far outwards, to keep the spurs off 


I ^y to look comfortable and happy m fudge- 
wood rides up beside me and gives Diamond 'a 
long loving look over from his head to his 
heels. 

‘ He will carry you splendidly,’ he says to me. 
‘I shall expect to see you in the first fiight the 
whole day.’ 

It’s far more than I expect myself. I am not 
at all ambitious to be in the first flight—whatever 
tliat may be—and don’t mean to let Diamond 
jump so much as a drain if 1 can help it 

The horse calms down by-and-by; and when 
wc pull up at the eros.s-roads where the hounds 
are waiting, 1 feel much more at home in the 
saddle than I did when we started. There are at 
least fifty horeemen staniling about, and numbers 
of carriages full of ladies. Everybody looks so 
animated and jovial, that I make a spasmodic 
effort to appear pleasantly at ease. I’m afraid 
the attempt is rather a failure, for the sight of 
the hounds has roused Dianion<rs spirit, and he 
is very anxious to he off. Fresontly the whole 
cavalcade is streaming slowly up a muddy lane 
heliind the hounds ; we puss tlirongh a gate into 
a large field ; and the master, aided by the hunts¬ 
man and whips, sends the pack into cover. 

fudgewood trots up to give me a final word 
of advice : ‘Don’t touch his mouth once yon put 
liim at an obstacle ; let him take his own pace, 
and you are quite safe.’ 

I nod a despairing affirmative; somebody 
he.side me says, ‘Tliey liave found,’ and I sit in 
awful suspense awaiting the result. One of the 
whips nppenr.s at the corner of the wood into 
which the liminds were sent, and holds up his 
cap. Men throw away their cigars, button up 
their coats, and press their hats well homo. 1 
feel dreadfully limp as we trot towards a white 
gate in the corner of the field. Suppose it won’t 
open, and that I am called upon to put Diamond 
at the railings? They are nearly three feet high, 
and look awfully strong. The gate is not locked, 
however ; and when w'e get through it, we see tlie 
liminds pouring out of the wood, noses down and 
tails up. ‘ They’ve got the line,’ says a man near 
me! ‘ come on.’ He canters awnyq and in ten 
seconds more we are all galloping across the 
pasture after him. My hat gets over my eyes, 
anil I can’t see anything ; 1 have lo.st a stirrup, 
and in iny frantic plunges to recover it, I have 
; spurred Diamond to the top of his speed, in what 
I direction 1 have not the least idea. 

I ‘ Hold hard, sir ! ’ bawls a man as I flush pist 
i him; hut I am oblivions to all things save the 
I certainty of tuOihling off if I don’t get that stirrup 
hack at once. ‘Ware hound !’ screams some one 
else, 08 a shapele.ss splatch of liver and white, which 
1 subsequently ascertain was a hound, appears 
below Diamond’s hoofs, and howls piteously as 
we pass over it. I have got all the reins and 
my whip in one hand, and am holding on to 
the saddle like grim death with the other. Sud¬ 
denly the stirrup swings itself back on to piy 
foot again, and with a supreme effort I succeed 
in puUiiig the horse up. I don’t like to look 
round. I hear floods of opprobrious language 
levelled at me, at whicb I must say I’m a goM 
deal snrprisc<1, as I liave always been told that 
the hunting field is the school for luamters. 
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‘Perhaps, sir,’ says an old gentleman in wtjim 
I recognise the peitBon Pudgewaod pointed ontto 
me as the Master of the Hounds, ‘ if you cannot 
control your horse, yon had better keep well 
in rear. Yon have already disabled one of my 
hounds.’ He says this very authoritatively, and 
canters on without paying the least attention 
to roy apologies. I quite agree with him about 
keeping in the rear, and shall be perfectly satis¬ 
fied to stay there if Diamond will consent to the 
arrangement. 

After we have gone a good long way, every one 
stops galloping, and I come up with the rest of 
the field. 1 am stared at a good deal, I don’t 
know why, and I hear something said about a 
cheque, w’hich I suppose rebates to that stupid 
dog I rode over. It rather damps my ardour, for 
1 have got on surprisingly well iqj till now ; there 
has been no jumping, for all the gates are open, 
or there have been friendly gaps iu default. 
I have been abiiscil smm.'tiincs for not awaiting 
my turn at these places; but I can't explain 
that the anxiety to get on is all on Diamond's 
part and not on mine. 1 am glad to stop for a 
nit; but in a few minutes a man says, ‘ Tiny've 
hit off the line,’ nn<l we are all thundering ilown 
towards a hedge of most forludding aspect, and 
witliout a gap in its whole length. ‘Now, then, 
Jones,’sings out Pudgewood elioerily ; ‘sit down, 
and give tlie old horse his head.’ 

The a<lvii e is well-meant, but unnecessary ; th(“ 
pld liorse has got hw bead, but I have quite lost 
mine. We are at the hedge ; there is a frightful 
lureb, and 1 am hoisted into mid air, vaguely con¬ 
scious that the saddle on Diamond’s buck is far 
away below me. After a wide parabolic aiirial 
flight, 1 come down lengthways on the horse. 
Thence I rebound helplcs-sly; and tlie next thing 
I am aware of is, that f am sitting in a very wet 
furrow, with my legs stuck straight out before 
me, scraping the clay off my face. I <lou’t 
know where the horse has gone, and I don’t 
want to know. I have, had (piite enough hunt¬ 
ing for one <lay, and as soon as every one is out 
of sight, I sluill make the best of my way hoinc- 
wanls.—I find tlie road, ninl act out on my walk 
to Barnsdale, which must he a good eight miles 
off. Never mind ; it’s better than hunting. 

Hallo! what’s this? I am tramping steadily 
on, whistling to keep up my spirits, when the 
sound of hoofs falls on my ear, and sends a cold 
shiver down my hack. It comes nearer and 
nqprer, and iny heart heats like a hummer, keep¬ 
ing time with the hoofs. I daren’t look round. 
1 won’t look round. Pooh! after all, perhaps it’s 
only a farmer on his way home. The villainous 
Diamond is not the only horse in Stoneshire. 
But even as I try thus to comfort myself and 
ward off apprehension, the animal comes up 
lieside roc, and a gruff voice says: ‘ Yor he thy 
harse, Meister.’ 

It is too much. I throw common sense and 
truth to the winds at these appalling word& and 
repudiate ownership as fiercely as though I had 
been accused of stealing the creature. 

The yokel on Diamond’s back stares at me with 
his mouth open, in stupid amazement, for fully 
half a minute. _ Then he takes off a very old hut 
and scratches his head, as though friction assisted 
speeclC ‘But I see'd thee a-tumblin’ off 'im in 


the field tree mile back. Me an’ my mate was 
liarf a hour a-ketchin’ of ’im.’ 

What am I to do? Tlic man knows that the 
horse u mine, or that I was huutiiig it, and 
evidently doesn’t mean to he balked of his ex¬ 
pected tip. One point I am quite decided 
upon: I will take this countryman into my 
confidence; I will eat my humlile-pie to the 
very last crumb if need be, but 1 tron’t ride 
that fiend miscalled a hunter hohie. That is a 
thiiig 1 will not do. But I wish I hadn’t Uild 
the man that the horse wasn’t mine. Never 
mind ; it doesn’t matter. I will offer him five 
shillings to take Diamond home for me and say 
nothing more about it. AVitli this determination 
I stop and pull some money out of my pocket;. 
the labourer secs it, slops Diamond, and before I 
can prevent liim, lias dismounteil, and is bolding 
the bridle ready for me to get up again. 

‘Now, look hero, my man,’ I begin. ‘I want 
you ’- 

But the words die upon my lips. Just as I 
press the two half-crowns into the labourer’s 
willing hand, thei’o is a confused clatter of hoofs, 
ami three men irf pink eoinc swinging round the 
coiner. I will wait until they pass. Oh lhe»nns- 
lakcn kindness I have suff'-red finm, to-day ! They 
don’t pass ; they ))idl up witli one accord, and 
hiqic that I haven’t come to grief. I disclaim all 
need of aiil and sympathy with fiightfiil eager¬ 
ness ; but in vain. My liollow tones arouse their 
pity, and one of them jumps oft' his horse, and 
taking Diamond by the licail bids (be rustic ‘ help 
the gentleman mount.’ The labourer seizes my 
left log iu a giant’s grip, ami I yield myself to j 
fate, silent for very shame. The three officious, , 
good Sani.aritaiis ride with me just far enough to 
lei the retreating labourer get well out of sight 
witli my five sliillings, and tlicu bidding me good- 
evening, turn up across the open moor, leaving me 
to my enemy’s lie "cy. ' 

1 am bound to admit that be goes more sedately 
now. How I wouUl tbni#b him if I only dared 1 
b'ortunalely for'bim, 1 ^’ould as soon try to fly 
as take such a liberty, .lid be is allowed to plod 
along as slowly as lur cboo.sos. By-and-by he 
begins to go very awkwardly ; be stumbles and 
trijis, until 1 am in momentary terror of being 
thrown over his beail. He must be himc; and as 
the, awful possibility, nay, fact, bursts upon me, ' 
I pull at tlie bridle till I get liim to stand still ; 
and climb down to see wliat has gone wrong 
witli him. 1 can’t see anytliiil^ unu.siial about 
any of his legs ; but there is no disguising the 
hideous fact that he is dead-lame. I don’t waste 
time in making furtlier investigations; I throw 
the bridle over my arm, and once more set out to 
walk home, with the horse limping behind me. 

1 am dog-tired, very hungry, and my body aches 
from innumerable bruises. I hegin, moreover, 
as I near the house, to feel that my personu. , 
appearance is rather depressing. My hat (new .! 
a week ago) would make an Irish lieggar blush j ! 
my once spottess buckskins arc boldly variegates 
witli blots and patches of brp.wn and green t{& 
they resemble a careles.«Iy drawn map, IJiamtaid 
and his trappings *re no cleaner, and. we ere 
indeed a sorry procession ns we enter Barnsdale 
gates at sunset and are Kceived Sy Fud^nrood 
at the hall-door. , 

‘ HaIlo<’ he says, ‘ why did yon walk home F ’ 
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‘ He ’a lame,’ I respond in a ghastly whisper. 

‘Lame I’ shouts my host, rushing down the 
steps and diving at Diamond’s legs—‘ lame !’ He 
feels each limb in turn, and tlieu examines the 
hoofs, while I stand trembling like a pickpocket’s 
wprentice caught in bis first theft. Presently 
Ihidgewood draws out his pocket-knife and with 
two taps knocks a stone o>it of Diamond’s forefoot. 
Then he stands upright and pots the horse’s neck. 
‘Jones,’ he says with the gravity of a man whose 
painful duty it is to bring a serious charge against 
bis best friend—‘Jones, I’m afraid you’re a 
, duffer.’ 

And I am too completely crushed to reply. 

« I have never ridden to hounds since; and when 
lellows begin to talk hunting at dinner, I am 
silent. I consider that hunting ns an amuscnicnt 
is greatly overrated. 


THE SENSE OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 

Most of George Eliot’s readers will recollect, and 
some know by heart, that very jiathetic passage 
in T/m! Mill on the Floee, where Maggie Tnllivev, 
resisting Dr Kenn’s advice to stay on at St Oggs, 
replied witli great aarnestuess : ‘Oh, 1 muet go.’ 
It seemed, says the writer, tlint slie liad told him 
1 her lift's history in these few words. ‘It was one 
of those moments of implicit revelation whioli 
will sometimes happen between people who meet 
quite transiently, on a mile's journey perhaps, or 
when resting by the wayside. There is always 
this possibility of a word or a look from a stranger 
to keep alive the sense of human brotlieihood.’ 
Dr Kenn understood in a moment that deep 
meaning and intention lay boneutli these four 
words of Maggie's. It is one of the subtlest and 
most beautiful traits of tlie mind, this swift and 
mystical power of interpretation voncliajtfe<l at 
certain moments of our lives to most of us : a 
single flash of the eye,, or a few earnest words 
with perchance but litth* outwafd meaning, may 
communicate to a stranitr a wirld of sorrow, a 
hidden depth of feeling. ’ If it be sorrow tliat is 
hidden, then, like murder, it must out. A man 
may proudly lock up his grief iu his inmost self, 
BO that even hie nearest friends may not suspect 
it; but suddenly, at an unguarded moment, as it 
were, the, truth lies bare to a stranger. Often 
enough a ge)itJe word or look is sullicicnt. 

We English, are we not tlie proudest, coldest 
people in the world ? For hours together, a dozen 
people may be congregated in a railway carriage 
witnqut uttering a word to each otlier j each, 
perhaps, is shy of breaking tlie ice. And prob¬ 
ably the higher yon mount the social ladder, 
the furtlier you will find this conventionality 
earried. Most people hatfe lieard the couveiilionnl 
tale of an Oxford student who refused to save a 
drowning fellow-collegian because he ‘had not 
been introduced.’ And y'^through all this, 
butnan nature is ever thrusting and reasserting 
iteelf-^bmwting through thtf frail web that society 
Weaves around us. 

. Btringe faces, and even a’oices, often exercise 
an nndefltiahle glamour over us. After the lapse 
of lBiiny years, a face occurs to us again and again, 
Wfly^ for a few brief minutes—perhaps a 


6tii||ion: that once onr eyes met, never to meet 
ag«n, and straightway a quick understanding, nay, 
mwe, a dumb friendship sprung up between 
We still, at this day, see the face and meet the 
eyes wliile the train steams slowly away, and in a 
few moments is but a black dot in the distance. 

Other well-known and oft-seen faces that we 
strive to recall cither elude ns, or flush dimly 
for a second on the mind’s eye. As Tennyson so 
beautifully says : 

I cannot sec the features right, 

\Vlien on the gloom I strive to paint 
llio face I know; the hues are faint, 

And mix with liollow masks of night. 

A curious thought this—two beings drawn gradu¬ 
ally towards each other by countless chances, 
meet for a brief minute, and part again for 
eternity. 

We see around nt daily forms and faces for 
which we care nothing, whose presence wc would 
often too raadily dispense with, while in the 
obstinacy, as it were, of our natures we persist¬ 
ently regret the one face that we shall not look 
upon again—in this world, perhaps; and if we 
did, and were not in turn recognised, would not 
the disappointinciit be the keener? Forthwith 
the idol tliat we had cherished would full broken 
to the ground. 

This is an age when science and rea.son are 
working to divest us of all but their own unalter¬ 
able truths, and when many an idea cherished 
from youth must stand confessed before the light 
of science as a mere fancy or illusion. Perhaps, 
then, there are few who will not attribute this un¬ 
defined influence of strange men ami women over 
us simply to that inherent desire for change and 
novelty (ieeply rooted in the nature of mankind. 
But to some few there may seem to be a deeper 
reason, namely, the ‘sense of human brother¬ 
hood,’ of which George Eliot speaks: a fact which, 
if it be true, does high credit to our natures, 
serving, amongst other ends, to give the lie to 
tile cynic wiio wrote that men were to eacli other 
as wolves. 


HOPE. 

A SOHO. 

Or, chide not Hope, though she deceives 
The trusting heart so often; 

The music of her whisiier leaves 
A spell our woes to soften. 

She is not false ! Her uiission rare , 

Is this, to cheer by smiling ; 

For nought like Hope can lighten Care, 
Whatever her beguiling. 

Oh, paint her still the maid wo know, 

[Tpon her anchor leaning. 

With sunshine on her lips, and brow 
Aglow with joyous meaning. 

Kebuke her not, lest with a sigh 
She leave you in yonr sorrow, 

And dread Despair, still hov’ring nigh. 

Usurp her sway to-morrow. 

Cahiua Ckosusp. 
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PmcE 1J(?. 


‘BRIGHT STAR OP VENUS.’ 
CoNspicDous at i)re.‘<cnt in the western .sky is 
a star of great brilliancy. By those who even 
casually observe the phenoniena of the sky, it 
cannot fail to be notuil, all the more as it has 
lately increased much in brightness and risen 
higher in the evening sky. It is the Hesperus 
of the ancients, Shakespeure’.s ‘bright star of 
Venus,’ coming now into a more favourable jxwi- 
tion for evening observation than it has occupieil 
for years. This planet h.os always been a favourite 
star with the poets. Milton describes how, when 
evening fell over Paradise, ‘ Hesperus, tlwt led the 
starry host, rode brightestand in the same poem 
he speaks of it as 

The 8tar 

Of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 

Twilight upon the Harth. 

Hence, it may at this time interest our readers 
- to learn something of this celestial wanderer, so 
prominently thrusting itself on our attention in 
the evening sky. 

And first we may note the reason for the present 
brilliancy of the planet, which brilliancy will go 
on increasing until near the end of March, when 
it will probably astonish many of us and cause 
considerable wondering and in<iuiry. This exces¬ 
sive light is not due to any increase in the actual 
luminosity of the planet’s surface ; there is but 
little change in this, and that little is due to its 
slight approach to or recess from the sun in its 
orbital course. Its present radiance is wholly 
apparent, and due simply to its position in the 
sky with reference to the sun. We have our¬ 
selves seen Venus with the naked eye at two 
o’clock on a July afternoon, when it was almost 
right overhead in the blue heaven ; yet at that 
time it was hardly- noticeable in the evening, as 
it set so near the sun as to be dimmed by the 
glare of the twilight. It was intrinsically ns 
brilliant then as now, only at its present appear¬ 
ance it in so placed as to remain visible for a 
long tflue after sunset. It is thus projected on 


a very dark sky, and brightens strongly upon the 
eye by the contrast. 

Tlio movements which lead to this result are 
curious and intes-esting. If wc could have the 
sun remain still in mid-heaven during one period 
of the planet’s motions in the .sky and could 
fijllow the latter with the eye, we should see 
something like this: Suppose Venus first placed 
away to the west or right-hand side of the sun, 
we should see it gradually approach the latter, 
becoming feebler in light as it did so; then 
passing the sun, it would slowly swing away to 
the east (or left-hand), becoming brighter and 
brighter, until it hail gone, like a pendulum, 
ns far in that direction as at first it was away 
to the other side. Still becoming brighter, it 
would commence its returning course towards 
the sun, until at a certain point its brightness 
would be at a maximum ; then it would swing 
on, becoming almost inysible when passing the 
sun, until it h1\d attamed its first position on 
the extreme right. Ii| its most simple aspect 
this motion is just that of a pendulum, the 
planet sweeping across the sky from side to side 
of the sun, only the motion is slow, taking about 
two hundred and twenty-four days for a double 
swing. 

Now, in order to see how this motion /ilfects 
the planet's evening brightness* we must note 
that the path it pursues is not <lirectly across 
the sky from cast to west, but <it present it is 
diagonal; the planet, swinging eastward, swings 
also away up to the north—up over our shoulder, 
os it were, as we look south, so that, while it 
is increasing in brightness, it is also getting 
farther from the sun and farther northwards 
in the sky. Now, we know that the farther 
the sun gets north Ihe longer ho is in setting 
and the longer are Jhe days. So the farther 
north Venus gets the later it is in setting j 
in other words, the sky has a longer time to 
get dark after sunset before the planet sets, 
and it is projected on a darker greund. Hence 
the later in the evening the planet ^ eete 
brighter it will appear. 
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Bat onr readers will have noted that we spoke 
of its brightness changing as it moved ; so, if we 
could only get a late setdiig-tiine for the planet 
conjoined with its time of maximnm brilliancy, 
we should get the beet possible effect of apparent 
light. Now, this will very nearly be the case at 
present On;the 2fith of March it sets at about 
10.30 I’.u., while on the same day it is at its 
greatest brightness, and for several days at that 
lime will form a splendid object, in a moonless 
sky. It will make a very good lesson in astro¬ 
nomy if our readers watch this remarkable 
change. Get some fixed object, hill, tree, or house, 
behind which the planet appears to set when you 
;gre standing at a certain point. Go back to the 
(ame point once or twice a week during the spring 
mouthsi, and note how many minutes later it sets 
every time until about the 22d of March. After 
that it will set earlier every evening with increas¬ 
ing rapidity of ehnuge until it is lost in proximity 
to the sun early in May. A simple exercise like 
this will do more to impress on the mind some 
facts of astronomy than the reading even of many 
hooks on the subject. It will Ud us actually »««, 
for pxainplc, that tlie suu as well as the planet 
is in motion over the sky. 

When the planet begins to set e.irlier each even- 
feg—that is, after about March 22—its change of 
time ill setting is enormously more rapid than 
before. In fact, it set about 7.40 p.m. on 1st 
Janaary la.^t, and will take until March 22 to 
reach its latest setting-time, lO.-V) p.m. (Green¬ 
wich time)—that is, iiearly three months for a 
change of two hours fifty-live minutes. But in 
its return to ewlier hours of retiring it will make 
such speed ns to set at 7..38 p.m. on the Ist of 
May, doing nearly the same amount of change in 
about six weeks which before took nearly ihree 
months. Tliis difference is due to the sun’s motion. 
In tlie first case, Venus was, as it were, running 
away from the sun, tvhile the sun pursued it, 
arid tlie ‘stern-chase’ was a’long one. In the 
second case, Venus will \je travclKiig back towards 
the sun, while tlie latter (till is poming on in his 
grand yearly couree over flie heavens, and the two 
will rapidly approach each other. 

While watclung these graceful windings of the 
planet, we niiturttlly iiir(uire as to its real condi¬ 
tion. Readers are familiar with the idea that it 
is a world like our own earth, travelling in a 
smaller bi\t otherwise almost simiUir orbit ai'ound 
the sun. On iivjre minute inquiry we find that 
the Rkeness between it and our earth is in some 
points very great—greater, iii fact, than in the case 
of any other planet. In tlie fuml.amental element 
of lize they are almost alike, onr earth being seven 
thousand nine humlreil miles in diameter, and 
Venus seven tliouaand five hundred. The force 
; 6£ gravity on the surface of the latter is very 
:iiearty niae-teutlis of what it is with us. Its 
density is almoA the some fraction of tliot of the 
earth. These facts sliow i<l|et if transported to 
the snrface of Venus we shohld feel more at home, 

. so for as some essential features of experience are 
CMioemed, than on .any other planet known to 
j«s. We should wdgh just about nine-tenths of 
present weight, and sWild find distances 
ibealiltig muck tlie some ratio to onr muscular 
'.f^er of walking tliat they do in this world: 
^ aU probability the surface iiocka ana 
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ealth, if such be formed there, would be com¬ 
puted and coiist{;ncted like those we daily see 
arSund us. This would not be the case ,on planets 
so much smaller than the earth, as Mercury or 
Mars, or so much larger, os Jupiter, Saturn, or 
Neptune. Again, the year on Venus would be 
about two hundred and twenty-five days in length, 
a good deal more like what we have on the earth 
than is the case on any other planet _ In the 
length of the day we should find a still more 
home-like experience, as the difference would be 
imperceptible except to careful observation. Venus 
rotiles in twenty-three hours twenty-one minutes 
I twenty-three seconds, and the earth in twenty- 
j three hours fifty-six minutes four seconds. The 
day, of course, depends a little on the motion of 
tlie sun in the sky, but the difference between 
this as seen on our earth ami from Venus would 
not appreciably affect the similarity of the days 
in each. These likenesses to the length of our 
day and year and to our world’s density would 
cause a similarity, in all probability, in the im¬ 
portant matters of mountain-form and of vegeta¬ 
tion. In fact, so far, Venus is nearly the twin 
sister of our world. 

But on turning to the scanty information col¬ 
lected by telescopic study of the planet’s surface, 
we aro balllcd and confounded at the very outset. 
No planet has promised so much to the telescopic 
observer and performed so little. Its great light 
seems to indicate that any details on its surface 
will be easily seen. But on examination, the 
light is found to be too great, and no way of 
usefully reducing it lias been found. Tlie planet 
in a powerful telescope simply dazzles the eye, 
unless observed in the daytime, and then tlie 
eye Ii.as difficulty in discerning minute details. 
Indeed, the wonderful brilliancy of the surface 
and its whiteness are peculiar, and due to some 
physical arrongemout not yet perfectly under¬ 
stood. The surface of the planet Mercury is 
between three and four times more brightly illu- 
iiiiiiated by the sun than that of Venus, and yet 
Mr James Nasiuytli, observing them when close 
together in the field of bis telescope, found that 
Venus shone like silver, while Mercury, by com¬ 
parison, appeared like lead or zinc, 'rhis' great 
brilliancy exaggerates the unavoidable defects of 
all kinds of telescopes hitherto invented, and is 
a great hindrance to the obseiwer. 

in the endeavours to explain this phenomenon, 
it has been conjectured tliat it proceeds from a 
cloudy envelope, surrounding all tlie planet, and 
turning to us its ‘silver lining.’ If this be the 
case, tills cloud-canopy must prove a strong pro¬ 
tection to the planet’s surfi^ from the intense 
solar radiance. It has been' cai-efully calculated 
that such a cloud-canopy or envelope, in order to 
shine as it does, must reflect at least seventy-two 
and a half per cent, of the light falling on it from 
the sun. It would act thus like a solar helmet 
or artist’s white uinbrelh^ which are cool beneath 
in proportion as their wliite outer surface reflect^ 
tlie sun’s raya Even then, if the supposed 
cloud-canopy of Venus ahmrbs no light, it will 
: only suffer twenty-seven and a half per cent of 
what falls on its ouUu' side to reach the planet's 
' retil surface below. Tlie rest will be refleeted in 
all directions tbrongb surrounding' space. . We 
may therefore rmighly say that of the whole enn- 
i light falling upon 'Venus only dne-quorUr wUl 
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reacTi its tree land surface. And this 
would equal about one-half of. that reeeiTe<r .,fy 
the earth. Whether this theory be correct or not, 
it is certain that the visible surface of Venus 
is much more uniformly brilliant than it would 
be if it were either land or water such as are 
familiar to ns, Our twin planet here fairly 
baffles scrutmyi 

Still, various curious markings and appearances 
have been noted from time to time ; for example, 
there is strong evidence that the planet is sur¬ 
rounded by a very dense and peculiar atmosphere. 
We know that the twilight which follows our 
fiunsets is partly due to the refraction of the solar 
rays by our atmosphere. These linger longer 
on our clouds, because, coming past the horizon 
behind which the sun has sunk, they are bent 
downwards towards the earth. Hence the zotu 
of twilight is enlarged and the time of twilight 
lengthened. 

We have seen that Venus has nearly the 
same gravitational power ns the earth. With a 
similarly coustituteu atmosphere it should have 
similar twilight. Now, we can see the twilight 
effects on its surface very distinctly. When it 
turns to us one Iialt of its disc dark and the 
other light, like the moon in her first (piarter, 
we can see the dim zone between the two where 
twilight lies, and mcasui'e its breadth. Studying 
this, we are met by tlie astounding fiwt that twi¬ 
light has been seen to e-xtend over the whole 
dark side of the planet j so that, when in crescent 
form, Venus lias appeared like the young moon 
in the appearance familiarly known as the ‘old 
moon in the new moon’s arms.’ But though the 
^pearancea are similar, their causes are different. 
The old moon shines on the new moon’s crescent 
because it is illuminated by reflected light from 
the earth ; but for Venus there, is no reflected 
liglit strong enough to lighten /ir-r darkened 
side. Hence we conclude that her atmosphere is 
nearly twice as dense at her surface as ours, and 
is nearly twice ns effective in refracting light. 
Apparentlj’ it will never be quite dark on tliis 
every way htminotui globe. 

It is possible, however, that this glow seen on 
the planet’s dark side may be due to pliospbor- 
escence of the cloudy envelope or of tlie surface 
itself. In that case we are presented with a 
physical effect so curious and on so large a scale 
as but to emphasise our ignorance. It is as if 
half the world were covered with ‘luminous 
paint l’_ Other indications confirm, however, the 
conclusion that Venus possesses an excessively 
dense and refractive atmosphere. These are 
eWefly the appearances presented when the planet 
crosses the sun in tratuit Altogether, the dense 
air is most probably the real cause of the 
glow we have considered. And here again w’e 
are baffled when comparing such a worn with 
our own. Another curious fact is that, while 
Venus wraxes and wanes just like the moon, and 
from a similar cause, she does not do so regularly. 
When her light is waning, the lightened part of 
ner disc is smaller than it ought to be, and the 
same is the case when her light is growing ; so 
much m. that the different phases are respectively 
several days before and behind their proper time. 
Here, again, _we bttve a problem difficult to solve, 
; 0 “d indicating great difference between this 
planet and our world. Attempts liax’e been 


made to measure in-egularities which from time 
to time show themselves on the surface of Venue, 
These liave hod such astounding results that WC' 
are led to doubt even what is attested by many- 
comiietcnt observers. One mountain which MM. 
Artigo and Bouquet de la Qrye measured waw 
given as sixty-five miles in vertical lieiglit! 
iScliroter thought he saw anotlia. with a height 
of twenty-seven miles! 

But perhaps the most remarkable fact of all w 
the detection of what appear to be polar snows, 
or at least patches, surrounding the planet’s poles, 
which are brighter even than the rest of that 
bright globe. It is probable that conjecture as 
to a world so strange to ns is at present nearly 
futile, and that time and patience alone can solve 
its my.sterios. 

JOHN VALE’S GUAllDIAN. 

CHArTEB XII. 

Wii.L had his doubts as to the sufficiency of the 
distance between his new quarters and Castle- 
Barfield. London, both by reason of its mag¬ 
nitude and its distance, looked safe, and Warwick 
looked too small and too near to afford a seJure 
hiding-place. But .Tohn’s evident contentment 
with Madame’s proposals, and the limited extent 
of his own funds, eombined to persuade him ; and 
before the little party left the dinner-table it 
was decided that Will should become a candidate 
for the vacant situation ; so be and Mr Orme 
left the house together in search of the letter’s 
employer. 

Mr Orme, with his greasy hat set riikishly on 
one siile, ami hi.s shabby mickercliicf fluttering in 
the April wind, shambled on in silence for a time 
with his left hand in his trousersj pocket. A 
slow chinking of coins there, and an air of pro¬ 
found reflectioi. in his face, seemed between them 
to indicate a close calculation of ways and moans. 
Tlie result would not have appeared to be alto¬ 
gether satisfactoiy, for Orme, with a long- 
drawn sigh, withdrew hi«f hand from his pocket 
and passed it acn'iss lib/lips, shaking his head 
somewhat dolefully meanwhile. His shuffling 
ste.p took a more decided accent; hut by-and-by 
the hand stole irresolutely hack to the pocket, the 
slow chinking of coin began again, and his moist 
eye took once more the far-off glance of profound 
calculation. • 

‘Vour name, I believe, is Wiyiam,’*snid Mr 
Orme, returning to a knowledge of common things, 
thoiigli still partially absorbed—‘ William. Ah 1 ; 
yes. Exactly. William. Quite so. 1 have a . 
call to inaki/William, a call to make. You will 
wait here for a moment; I will not detain you 
longer.’ The call he had to make was at a corner 
dram-shop. He was oufj again in less than a 
minute with a bright mid satisfied air. ‘The 
gentleman was not there,’ he mnrinnred, smooth¬ 
ing his bibulous lips; ‘ I shall have to caR 
again.’ -i 

Will marched on imsuspicionsly heride Mm, 
and in the course of a few minutes found hiSM^^ 
standing in a disorderly and unprosjperdus-loiqkmK 
stationer’s shop, wherein long limp maii,y)iith . 
aspect of resignation to unnumbe^^ oorijjw^ 
sat behind tlie counter. _ ' 

‘I have found a boy who will 
jrou, Mr VaVley,’said Mr Orme. 
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The long man arose limply and looked over 
the counter at Will, and sank back again despond¬ 
ently, as if the spectacle were almost too much 
for him. ‘Very well, Mr Orinc,’ he said nioitrn- 
fully. ‘ Von can teach him his duties; and if 
the boy likes he can begin at onee. 'I'he wages 
are five shillings a week, and the hours are from 
eight to seven, with an hour from one till two for 
dinner, and half an hour from five till half-past 
for tea.’ He made this brief announcement ns if 
it were of the most sorrowful import in the fforld, 
and added with a heart-broken i-esignation which 
depressed Will’s spirits for the remainder of the 
day • ‘Saturday is a half-holiday.’ 

Mr Orme, being one of those people who find 
it difficult to bring an interview to a clo^e, lingered 
for a while, and inspected the dusty cheap periodi¬ 
cals on the counter. He had a look of having 
something upon his mind whii’h it *as necessary 
to sav, and of being shy of s.aying it. The look 
lasted until he had touched every article on the 
shabby counter, and then, with a sudden air of 
having said the thing, he shuflled off, taking Will 
in his train. They jiassed beliind the counter and 
entei«d the iloiuestic precincts. " A whole tribe of 
children wore playing at horses in the iiassage, 
and a boy Of eight or nine nursed a Japanese 
idol of a liaby whilst he drove in a harness of 
knotted cord a herd of six. Mr Orme Ix-coming 
enteiigled in the harness, the team lusolveil itself 
into a body of Mayday dancers, with the new 
arrival for a.maypole, and circled round him 
with obstreperous cries. This entertainment lasted 
until the sorrow-stricken proprietor of the estab¬ 
lishment appeared upon the scene, when the 
children went suddenly qnied; and Mr Orme, 
released from his entanglement, took his sham¬ 
bling way into a weedy little desert of a garden, 
with a pigsty at one end, and a small barrack-like 
building of two stories at the other. Tlie windows 
of this edifice were ma<lo of small square panes, 
which overlapped each other, ami a fair half of 
them were biokcn. Th'^ hroakaoes ivere patched 
with papers of all colot ?s, so that each window 
had the look of a poly,Miromdtic advertisement 
sheet with half the divisions blank. 

Such a limited wilderness of disonier ns the in¬ 
terior of this building presented Will had never 
seen, nr so much as dreamed of. A little regiment 
of broken and battered ink-cans stood in one 
comer, and every one of them seemed to leak-a 
thick glnfy exudation of red, bine, black, green, 
and mauve. In on opposite corner was a great pile 
of waste-paper, into the laise of which the waste 
water from a washing sink had run, apparently 
for years past, so that for nearly a foot upwards 
the paper was yellow and rotten with moisture. 
There were two obl-fashioned printing-presses 
grimy with ink and oil,, and rust and dust, and 
looking os if tbev had been unused for a score of 
years past. Half-a-dozen rough wooden tables 
leaned forlornly to this eule or that, their surfaces 
encrusted with old dirt^'llnd the square brick¬ 
work of the floor was splii^red everywhere, as if 
it hhd been beaten with a hammer. 

A shaky flight of stairs led to an upper room, 
the crazy confusion of whicS made the apartment 
on t),ie ground floor almost orderly by contrast 
-The nnevenly boarded floor was half an inch deep 
^ mourning under dnet and ashes, and numberless 
Ultie formes of ty|fe had been set upoh it to be ^ 


kiwed into disoriler. Ramshackle shelves laden 
wieli worm-eaten wooden types held an insecure 
and precarious hold upon the walls; rases of metal 
type, meagre enough in number, stuck out from 
a rack at every conceivable angle ; and every case 
secmeil to be employed as a shelf for flat bottles, 
broken el.iy pipes, neglecteil granitic crusts, old 
pamphlets, tattered newspapers, old slippers, and 
half-a-dozen other ragged, tattered, and aisgmeeful 
articles of attire. A stone surface near tlie front 
window was cracked from end to end, and covered 
all over with an assortment of tviies of every size 
and character the place aflbnleif. 

In the middle of the room a stove was burning. 
It had at one time been too far heated and allowed 
to cool too suddenly, so that its cast-iron side* had 
broken into a blistered yawn, and the upper part 
was half severed from the lower. It was mounted 
insecurely on a shallow pan of sheet-iron, crammed 
full end overflowing with yellow ashes; and the 
pan in its turn was raised from the floor by 
half-a-dozen broken bricks. The stove-pipe was 
maudlin drunk, to all appearaiK-e, and swayed so 
far out of the perpendicular that it would have 
fallen but for a wire-book, which, suspended from 
a piece of knotted string, hung from a rafter in 
the roof. Its wretched joints were held together 
by pasted brown paper, discoloured by heat, and 
in places almost (fried to tinder. The leaky gas 
brackets had been re)mired in the same orderly 
and efficient manner, and it would have been 
difficult to invent any sign of lnz.iness and shiftless 
shift which the place did not include within its 
limits. 

Mr Orme, removing his Imt and coat, rolhsl up 
his sleeves, and ducked hi.s head through the tape 
of an excessively diity black apron. Will tliouglit 
at first that this ai tide had gone black in service ; 
but a second glance assured him that the black 
was genuine and original, and that only the grayer 
tints upon it were the results of employment. 
Vl’lieii lie had inducted himself into tliis work¬ 
man-like garment, Mr Orme lit a pipe, and setting 
a shallow oblong box on end near the stove, bxik 
his seat there and smoked like a man on duty. 
‘If you’ve got any ambition, William,’ be said, 
‘this is the shop to come to. Here’s your 
avenue.’ 

‘It’s a printing office, isn't it, sir?’ asked 
William. 

‘That’s what they say outside, my boy,’ re¬ 
sponded Mr Orme.—‘You haven’t got an apron, 
have yon? Well, you’ll have to get some. In 
the meantime, you can go ilown-stairs and find a 
•sheet of stiff brown paper and a piece of string.’ 

William did as be was bidden ; and Mr Orme, 
first telling him to take off his Jacket and roll 
his sleeves up, tied him in the brown paper 
wrapper as if he had been a clinusy parcel. 
AVheu he had done this li® surveyed William 
with ciiticnl approval, and fell into a doze over 
liis pipe. He woke from this to instruct his new 
lieutenant to feed the fire. 

‘And now,’ he said, ‘you’re going to be initi¬ 
ated into the mysteries. Give me that sheet of 
copy on the longprimer upper case.’ 

William, discerning what he wanted by his 
glance and gesture rather than his words, brought 
him a thumb-marked scrawl, which he perused 
sleepily. , 

‘'Take that stick,' he said.—‘No; not that 
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thing. The slip of mahogany with a braes «MU(. 
on it—Now, you see the bottom rack, left-| W 
side j pick the word “famituri” out of that,” ^ 

The letters in the rack were all higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy, and half of them were face downwards. By 
dint of five* minutes’ searching', 'Will found the 
necessary letters, and arranged tlieui in the wooden 
conuwsing-stiok. 

‘Bring it here,’ said Mr Orme. ‘That’s lesson 
numto one. You’ve got all the letters turned 
the wrong way ; but that’s all proper and natural 
for a beginner. That’s how they stand—on their 
heads. Do you see? If they didn’t stand on 
their heads in type, they’d stand on their heads 
on the paper, and then anybody who wanted to 
read the bill would have to stand on his head to 
do it Tlie doctors won’t allow that, because 


‘Yes, sir,’ said Will, and stood expectant Mr 
Orme, in his intense enjoyment of his pipe, dozed 
a little, and woke up with a start 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ have you got the date ?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said Will ‘You didn’t tell me where 
the—the gentleman was, sir.’ 

Tile tutor twinkled all over, and taking a fallen 
cinder from the stove fire, tlirew it de.\terously 
on to a line of dirty metal type. 

‘ That’s the fat expanded Jigyptian.—“ Monday, 
May 10.” Put a comma after Monday, and 
another after 10.’ 

‘ 1 can only find one comma, sir.’ 

‘ Put a full point, then,’ .said Mr Orme. ‘They ’ll 
think the tail has broken off. Put tlie full 
stop,after “Mond.ay;” it’ll look more natural. 
Now you see, William —your name is Al'iJliain, 
isn’t it?—you’re learning the art and mystery 
dirt cheap. If I were selfish, I shouhl do all 
this myself, and keep you in the dark. You 
understand that, don’t you, William?’ 

William said ‘Ye.s, sir’ quite smoothly, but 
had his own opinion none the less. 

When Mr Orme had made William do all that 
a boy so uninstructed and inexperienced could 
manage, he went lingeringly and unwillingly to 
work himself, and William stood by to assist, 
handing him all manner of oddly named artiedea : 
little bits of battered wood that were for some no¬ 
reason called ‘ furniture,’ hollowed cubes of metal 
called ‘ {[notations,’ and finally being despatched 
in search of a mysterious article called a ‘ shoot¬ 
ing-stick,’ which turned out to be a degenerate 
splitting of boxwood bluntly frizzled at both 
ends. 

This brought Mr Orme to tea-time; and Will 
was despatched to the house with a teapot, which, 
like everythin" else about the printing office, was 
beaten out of shape and discoloured by long 
service, with instructions to get it filled from the 
kitchen with boiling water. Mr Orme kept a 
little assortment ot tin cans for tea, milk, sugiw, 
coffee, and the like, and had a small loaf, a pat 
of greasy butter, and a rusty, broken-bladcd table- 
knife in a drawer. From these materials he 
made a meal, singeing slices of bread on the top 
of the stove, and growing quite unctuous and 
shiny with warmth and butter before the repast 
was over. 

A ’fat watch this industrious workman carried 
seemedscuiefly useful because it could be made to 


indicate any liour its proprietor desired. He 
generally bent it n[>on his knee and held it to hie 
ear before consulting it; but be professed os great 
a faitli in it as if it had been the clock of a 
cathedral or a flreenwich chronometer. The 
minute-finger was dislocated, and could easily be 
induced by a pei’sunsive sliake to go backwards 
or forwards five minutes nt a time, so that Mr 
Orme, by shaking it forwards onC' before tea-time 
and twice backwards after ted-time, secured an 
extiw quarter of an hour’s idleness, and at the 
same time eomfortod his conscience with a sense 
of the strictest pnnctunlity. 

Wlien a proof-sheet of tlie auctioneer’s bill bad 
been pullcil, a pi-ocess in which Will was pro¬ 
foundly interested, Mr Orme put on a huge pair 
of spectacles and read the printed document 
solemnly aloud to the boy, who checked it by 
the manuscript. Divers corrections were made, 
and Will was then sent down to the shop with 
n revise. He liad left Mr Orme apparently in 
the highest spirits, and was surprised to find him 
seated in an attitude indicative of the greatest 
pereonal discomfort at the bottom of the crazy 
stairs, where Mr, Orme not only rocked himself 
to and fro with great violence, but emitted a 
very hollow and sepulchral groan. His assistant 
became really anxious and alarmed, and propos¬ 
ing to summon their eiimloyer, actually set off 
for that purpose. Mr Orme darted out after 
him with an unexpected agility and called him 
back. 

‘Don’t tel] the governor, William,’he besoimht 
him with a serious mien. ‘If Varley knew that 
I was subject to these attacks—I don’t_ want to 
take his character away, but Varley is not a 
syruputlietio man, William—if he knew that I 
was liable to this, he might j?nppo.se that I was 
not quite equal to the work. 1 can endure it, 
William; I can endure in silence.’ He had 
dodged out .i’ter William into the weedy little 
gnnlen, and now went buck into the office, lean¬ 
ing heavily upon his shoulder, and uttering low 
moans cxprcssiva of sufl'effiug and fortitude. 

‘ Isn’t tliere nnything'Jhat would do you good, 
sir ? ’ asked ll’ill, to iitvhom these distressing 
syniploms were altogether novel. 

‘ There is a remedy,’ Mr Orme replied, with a 
writhe so complicated and so agile that in a 
man of his figure it was quite phenomenal— 
‘there is a remedy, but it is costly. I have 
expended too much in cliarity this week, 
William ; but to-morrow is paygclay, and I had 
hoped from the sym])toms—1 luu familiar with 
the symptoms—tliat tlie attack would have 
deloyei. itself until nt least to-morrow evening.’ 
Then he groaned again, and laid himself out 
face downwards upon the waste-paper heap, where 
ho groaned at intervals like a minute-gun. 

‘Can’t I do anything ior yon, sir?’ askod Will,' 
whose nusophisticated heart was quite pierced 
with sympathy. 

‘ No, no, my child,’ Mr Orme answered m »■ 
voice of anguished resolution. A inoment later 
he straightened himself, and averting hia liehd ; 
and grasping his waistcoat with both lutRd% 
abandonea himself to soliloquy. ‘T« think,’ he 
said, ‘ that 1 ahouldr suffer thus for the w>«tot 
of ninepeiice.’ • s ♦ 

‘ 0 sir,’ cried Will, ‘ I’ve got iiinepetiot 1* „ 

‘You l^ve?’ criw Mr Orme wildly. ’Yon 
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will preserve me. Bun np-stoirs. There is a 
flat buttle. A cork rim inside. A glass stopper. 
Seven coses down from the top, beneath the 
etove-pipe.' 

Will tore up-stairs with an agitation perhaps 
more tliun equalling Mr Ormc’s own. 

‘Bum!’ gasped the sutferer. ‘They fill the 
bottle for niaupenco. Turn to the left as you 
leave the shop, and the place is at the coi-ner.’ 

The mere prospect of the i-umedy diil Mr Orme 
so much goud that he ruse with every tr 5 ^e of 
his disorder banished, and, to tlie tune of VilUdm 
and his Dinah waltzed slowly and solemnly ruumt 
one of the rickety tables. He was dreadfully 
faint and ill again on the messenger’s return, 
however; and it was not until half the contents 
the bottle hud disatqieared that he could 
persuade himself that all feuis of a relapse wore 
at an end. By this time he had mounted to 
the upper story, and was well enough to sit by 
the fire, and even to smoke a ]iipe, whilst he 
■ipped ruiu-and-wuter from the gallipot in which 
he nud taken his runi-aud-wuter on liuur curlier. 

‘Alcohol, William,’ he said with impressive 
solemnity, ‘is one of the most valuable ot ther.i- 
peu^c agents. Like fire, it is un excellent servant, 
out the worst of masters. I use it medicinally 
myself, and I find, employed in that way, that 
It does me good,’ He arose with the nppai'ent 
intent of stowing aw.iy tlio bottle, but wos so 
suddenly arrested by an unexpected renewal of 
his pains, that he was compelled to finish it 
upon the spot. ‘Bay nothing of this at home, 
William,’ he said, As he restored the empty bottle 
to its place. ‘ I prefer to suffer the pangs which 
are occa.sionally incidental to approucliing itgc in 
silence—in solitude and darkness, William. I 
would not williugW beoonie an object of com- 
pussionuto scorn.’ Ills solemnity was so great ut 
this niument that liis speech was scarcely so 
clear os it had been, and the weakness super- 
induce<l by his suffering was so marked that he 
tottered u little in his gnit. ‘Be careful, William,’ 
he observed, with an if.iiiost terrful earnestness. 
'Even the dictates of a t|iilantlt,ropic heuit would 
urge youth to be ccoiiomac. 1 shudder to tliink 
of what the coiisequenees might have been to 
me if you had been unable to come to my 
rescue; if the natural alfectiou of the youthful 
appetite for liardbake, ginger-beer, and lollijiops 
had overcome your economic instincts. Jlemcml)er, 
William, ^hat a strict economy once enableil you 
to be of marked and striking service to a fellow- 
citizon, who is, nuhoppily, long post his prime, 
bat who, believe me, William, is not ungra’ful.’ 


FBENCH ENTERPKISE IN THE SAIIAKA. 


Duhino the last thirty years, a remarkable change 
baa been taking place in the appearance of that 
part of the Sahara which is contiguous to the 
French possessions in Africa. Much of 

wbat formerly was desolate and barren desert has 
now assumed a flourishing aspect; and places 
which not long since were, owing to their dried- 
np, lifeless state, quite unfit for vegetable or 
Irumfn sustenance, are now green with verdure 
tire abode of teeming populations. No longer, 
M far At least as these r^ions of it ore conoernei]. 


is^hc common notion of the Sahara os a bare and 
sterile country a correct one ; and probably in the 
future we shall tear no more of those ruthless 
projects which aim at turning into an inland sea 
a country which can with cam and senterprise be 
made so fertile. Tlie experiments hitherto carried 
out by tlie French have bi'cn eiitiiely successful, 
and the work of the energetic pioneers of this 
movement is now being richly rewardetb 

The fact of the matter is that the Sahara is not 
so dried up as is populaily imogined. Although 
the geneiul surface of the country is, owing to the 
dry climate and the sandy and rocky nature of 
the topmost strata, in its usual condition unsuit¬ 
able for vegetation, yet theie is apparently all 
over tbe Sahara abundance of subterranean or 
artesian water. Tlie natural oases which are to 
bo found here and there, are duo to this water 
finding an outlet for itself through the softer soil 
or gravel laid bare by the deeper eliasins or valleys 
whieh intersect the surface of the hamada, or 
rocky plateaux, which are characteristic of the 
region ns a whole. While, therefore, the chalk 
or limcsbnie and sand which compose tile itpjicr 
surface of these hamada me almost bare and with¬ 
out vegetation of any kjiul, yet, when one descends 
into tlie elmsnis or valleys just referred to, places 
are to be found with plants of various kinds and 
capable of being utilised for jiurposes ot cultiva¬ 
tion. If, too, we exccjil tbe stepjies, the meagre 
pasturage ot which giv'cs life to the W'an<lering 
nomadic tribes and their lieid.s, these valleys or 
oases are the onlypaitsof the Suhaia inhabited 
by man. They form, ns it were, green islands of 
life in the miilst of a vast lonely ocean. 

Wlint the Fivncli then are doing is to utilise 
their knowledge of the geology of the country, 
mid, by holing, to niiike outlets for the subterrmican 
water, which is plciitiliil, mid so foim artificial 
oa'-es wherever the nut me ot the country permits. 
Tlie chief scene of their enterprise has been an 
extensive low-lying district of the Algerian Sahara 
known ns the Onecl Tlir. The word Oued, or Oin'id 
(IVady), It may here be remarked, means originally 
a watercourse, whether actually containing water 
or dried tip, but from this has been applied iiidis- 
ciiuimately to nil valleys or crevasses in the 
Suliani. This Oued Kir, tlien, is one of the 
largest and most inipoitaut of these valleys, and 
extends from north to south for a distance of 
about one hundred and twienty niiles. At the 
time of the Freneli conquest of this district* in 
18r>4, its resources were in a veiy poor condition, 
and it was rapidly sinking in iiiipoi tnnee. What 
were onec oases had been allowed through want 
of attention to become desert; the population of 
the place was diminishing ; mid the palm-trees, 
upon the fruit of which they chiclly subsisted, 
weie dying from neglect: the causes of all this 
being clearly traceable to the intestinal feuds 
which were constantly taking place among the 
native tribes. 

Since 1854, however, a great change has in 
these respects been wrought. The centralisation 
of government brought about by the Freneh 
administration has completely pacified the country, 
and the energies of traders nave been directed to 
developing its resources. Many new naturcl wells 
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hftva bees fcrmed, and fresh oases have grown 
up in consequence; (he population of the wV le 
dutrict bos wen doubled, and Altogether a move¬ 
ment is in progress the ultimate im])ortance of 
which cannot be foretold. 

The first French well was formed in June 
1896, and gave a flow of about nine bundled 
gallons per minute. As the inauguration of the 
new civilisation, it was called the 'Fountain of 
Peaceand justly so, fur surely nothing can 
be iqore likely to further the arts of peace than 
fresh impulses to the cultivation of the soil. Since 
that dut^ the work so auspiciously begun has 
been continued steadily and without interruption j 
and with such success, that on the Ist October 
1885, tlicre were in the Oued Bir alone no fewer 
than one humlreil and fourteen French springs, 
and four hundred and ninety-two natural springs, 
yielding in all about fifty-six thousand gallons 
per minute. Moreover, a fact which was speci¬ 
ally gratifying to the workers, was, that even 
the oldest wells wei-e giving up their watery 
treasures in as large a quantity as when first 
they were formed. Naturally, so large a (low of 
water has resulted in the creation of large 
tracts of utilisable soil, end the oases so formed 
have been planted with young fresh palm-trees, 
while the older oases have been also carefully 
tended and cultivated. At the present time the 
Oued Bir contains more than forty oases with 
as many as five hundred and twenty thousanil 
palm-trees of a full fruit-beiuing age, more than 
one hundred and forty thousand trees of less tluin 
seven years of age, and about one hundred thousand 
other fruit-trees. The annual production of dates 
amounts to more than one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

The tree for the cidtivation of which these oases 
are so suitable is the Dute-palm. Nowhere else 
does this tree grow so well and so luxuriantly. 
Its natural wants seem to be exactly satisfied by 
the physical conditions of the Sahara. What it 
seems to require is a moist ground combineil with 
a dry climate ; and these two contniry states are 
just what the Sahara furnishes. That the outlay 
incurred by the planters is soon repaid may be 
seen from the Report of the ‘ SociiUt de Batna et 
du Slid Algerien,’ a Society which was founded 
in 1881 by M. Bollond and the Maripiis de 
Courcival, with the express aim of developing 
the resources of the Oued Bir. This Society is 
there stated to have within the first five years 
of its existence formed three oases and three 
villages ; to have sunk seven spring-wells, giving 
in'all over 4600 gallons of water per minute ; to 
have reclaimed one thousand acres of waste land ; 
planted more than fifty thousand date-palms; 
dug ditches for purposes of irrigation to the 
combined length of twenty-five miles; and built 
houses for the cultivatora and the Company’s 
agents, with the result that already a revenue of, 
in round numbers, twenty thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling has been reaped. The total production of 
dates in the Oued Bir may be set down at from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling per annum, and is constantly in¬ 
creasing. This fruit always commands a sale, for, 
independently of the quantities which are exported 
to European markets, it is the regular food of the 
natives of North Africo, being used by them as 
wheatiis by Europeans or rice by Indians. 


But the date-palm is not tlra only product (d 
these regions, a large trade being also done in 
ostrich feuthen. These last are not so plentiful 
as they might Lave been, had the French not, 
when they first came into these regions, indis¬ 
criminately destroyed the birds ; but nevertheless 
the production is very considerable. The total 
annual product derived at present from ail the 
French possessions in Nortlt Afri(.i is worth about 
eight hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling; 
and 50 doubt this sum could lie largely increasSl 
if ostrich-farming were also encouraged in those 
districts of the Sahara wliich are reclaimed in the 
manner above described. 

Further, excellent means for the transport of 
the products of these oases in the interior already 
exist, and other reforms ai-e in contemplation 
which will still further assist the cultivators 
Fi'orn Philiiipeville, on tlie coast, a railway runs 
by way of the important city of Constantine 
southwards to Biskra. This last place is only 
sixty-two miles north of the first of the oases 
of the Oued Bir, but a continuation of the 
railway is in contemplation which will unite 
Tougourt, the capital ot the district, and the seat 
of the administrative government, with the coast. 
Tills line will pass Uiroiigh all the different‘oases 
which have been created, and when complete, will 
form a ready outlet for the products and commerce 
of the soutliern regions. In consequence of all 
this energy, the desert districts of Algeria seem 
hound to ]irii 3 per; and it only tlie experiment thus 
tried is imitateil iu other parts of the Sahara, it 
would not be out of place to prophesy a great 
future for tliose extensive wastes which are at 
present lying useless in the heart of North 
Africa. 
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A . rOEV IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER IV.—A PARAGON OF MANHOOD. 

It was late whe». Dacon||rrived at Cedar Cottage, 
so late that even HettVvliud begun to despair of 
his coming. Her mother had delayed dinner for 
un hour on lus account, and was not pleased 
by the inevitable consequence that the extin 
delicacies provided to tempt the jaded appetite 
of her future son-in-law were spoiled. After 
dinner, as w'as her custom when they were quite 
alone, she took what was euphemistically termed 
‘forty wiuks’ in her ca.sy-ctiai»; as each wink 
occupied rather more than a minute and a half, 
she had usually a good houFs nap. She awakened 
under the pleasing delusion tbnt slic had only 
shut her eyes for about ten minutes, and was 
invigorated by the repo.se. Slie was as eager as 
ever to learn the details of wbiit hud happened in 
the City, and confident»thut ‘ Dear Henry would 
never think of leaving them in suspense for a 
whole night.’ But as tlie hands of the clock 
pointed to eleven, she became decidedly impaticatj; 
a,nd again when a vehicle stoppwl at the gate 
aiid the sound of feotsteps on the gravel was 
heard, she immediately took credit to herself 
for never having had a moment’s dohbt of * Dear 
Henry’s’ consideratftn for the anxious state of 
their iflinds. • • 

‘ There ! I told you he would come, tny dean|’ 
she said, Nis if Hetty and Daisy had .been doing 
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their utmost to persuade her that he would not; 
'and sure enough, here he is!’ 

Hetty ran to meet him, and was startled to 
see how weary and almost haggard he looked. 

*I was sure you would expect mo some time 
to-night,' he said; ‘ and late as it is, I have 
come as soon as it was possible. We have had 
a bad time in the City, as you can guess.’ 

‘You seem to be quite worn ou^ poor dear,’ 
^claimed Mrs Silvei-ton, sympathuticivlly adding 
in a practical way: ‘ Take a glass of winq; or 
will you have a little brandy?—and have you 
dined ? ’ 

‘A little of this, thank you,’ he replied, helping 
himself to brandy-and-water; ‘ but I cannot eat. 

,! This has been the most horrible day I have 
‘ eyer known. The loss to the firm is very 
serious.’ 

‘And is it true that Gilbert Astbury has run 
away ? ’ asked the widow with a severity of tone 
indicative of her resolution to have no pity for 
the young man who had so disgraced her sponsor¬ 
ship. 

‘ He cannot be found,’ was the evasive answer. 

Daisy had been sitting in tlm shadow of a 
lai’ge screen, knitting; but she had been observing 
all that passed and paying attentive heed to 
every woi-d. She looked up now and spoke in 
her soft clear voice: ‘ Do you believe he has 
any :/hing to do with these frauds ? ’ 

Dacon was startled by this abrupt question 
from the hitherto unnoticed listener. ‘1 cannot 
say what he may have had to do with them. Miss 
Forester.’ 

Daisy rose and looked at him steadily os she 
nut the next question : ‘ I want you to tell me, 
Mr Dacon—do you believe that he is guilty 1 ’ 

‘I do not.’ The emphatic answer seemed to 
jump out of his mouth involuntarily: there 
was not the faintest note of doubt or hesita¬ 
tion in its deliverance; and yet there was a 
momentary disturbed e.vpression in his eyes, as 
if he had heard the words spoken by some one 

‘ I should be so glad ih he could clear himself 
of all blame,’ remarked Hetty with a sigh. 

‘Impossible, or he would not have run away,’ 
insisteu the widow, hohling to her first judg¬ 
ment 

‘Thank you, Mr Dacon,’ observed Daisy ear¬ 
nestly. ‘I also feel sure of his innocence, and 
sure thft, ^it will some day be placed beyond 
a doubt’ r 

‘ I am pleased th.at you should share my 
opinion. Miss Forester,’ said Dacon, quite recov¬ 
ered from that (lash of confusion which Daisy 
alone had observed. ‘I am so satisfied on the 
subject, that I mean to do all in my power 
to help him.’ 

Mrs Silverton was bnaathless with astonish¬ 
ment and relented having so hastily declared 
her decision. She put on her glasses and gazed 
at him with unbounded .^!!^uiration. ‘ How good ! 
—hoW noble of you, Henry ! ’ she ejaculated. 

, ‘ I cannot find words sufficiently strong to express 
ttiy wonder and delight at such magnanimity! 
Ydu, who, on account of yo^r friendship for the 
, y^ng man, must like poor me, bear some reflec- 
[■ mbnslorhis misdeeds—you are the first td speak 

' his behalf 1 This is truly noble, and I wish 
think of him in suen a Ohristhn spirit 


But 1 am only a woman, and cannot so quickly 
overcome tlie—ir^tation—the annoyance I feM 
after having presented him to all our frienda’ 

Hetty’s hand stole softly into his, and the 
gentle pressure of her fingers told him more 
eloquently than her mother’s grandiose address 
what a paragon of manhood he appeared in her 
eyes. His hand gave a slight convulsive jerk 
os she touched it; but this was no doubt attribu¬ 
table to his dislike of such open praise—although 
she thought the praise was not in the least bit 
exaggerated. 

■‘1 am only doing what I believe to be my 
duty to a true friend. Unfortunately, there is 
not much in my power to do; for Mr Ardwick, 
our solicitor, has alrea<ly made up his mind 
about the case, and his opinion is not favour¬ 
able to Astbury. I made out, too, that hie view 
was taken by the detective who was present 
at the consultation to-day, although he did not 
express it so plainly.’ 

‘The detective !’ All colour foded from Daisy’s 
cheeks as she repeated the ominous word. 

‘Yes; 1 am sorry to say,’ Dacon proceeded 
deprecatiugly, as if apologising for himself, ‘the 
affair has passed into the hands of the police. 
My uncle would have put off that step for 
another day at anyrate, but Ardwick insisted 
that too much time had been already allowed 
to slip by before decisive measures were taken.’ 

‘And what w'ill they do?’ asked the girl in 
a frightened whisper. j 

‘They must fii-st find our friend, and then 
everything will depend on the evidence they 
can bring against him. As he had not been 
seen in the oHice since the forenoon, his lodgings 
were searched; but nothing that could incrimi¬ 
nate him was discovered. His landlady stated 
that he had gone out in the morning as usual, 
and she had seen no signs of preparation for a 
journey. She expected him back at his usual 
hour ; but he has not yet returned to the hofise.’ 

‘He was here to-day,’ said Daisy, looking at 
her cousin, ‘and told me that he was going away, 
and would probably never return,’ 

Hetty’s cheeks were tingling with the remem¬ 
brance of the jiainful scene she had passed tliiough. 
She had no thought of concealing the interview 
with Gilbert, although she had announced her 
resolution nut to see him again until this dreadful 
business was disposed of one way or another.' 
But she could not and would not tell her lover 
what wicked things Gilbert had insinuated against 
him, and how fiercely she had been compelled to 
defend him. The recollection of these insintia- 
tious reflected the more .lustre on Dacon’s con¬ 
duct towards his would-be traducer. 

‘Yes,’ she said, looking down, ‘he told me, too, 
that he was going away.’ 

‘I am glad you sow him,’ was Dacon’s ready 
comment; ‘ and I hope you contrived to say 
something cheering to him, for he has been in 
very low water lately. Since he has told you 
that he was going, he must have meant it; and 
I hope he will get clear away beyond the reach 
of the Scotland Yard people.’ 

Daisy regarded him with an expression of 
surprise,.and spoke somewhat reproachfully: ‘I 
thought you said that you beliewed him innocent 1 
If you meant it, you should wish him to be 
here to prove his innocence.’ * 
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‘ It !• very 4>fficult to know what one bIuh'U 
wiah under the circumstauccg,' rejoined Dai'4 
nncomfortably, for he was taken aback by her 
keen glance and sharp rebuke. ‘But we will see 
what to-morrow brings forth. I will let you 
know everything that goes on; and now 1 must 
say good-night.’ 

‘You won’t forget that I shall be dying for 
the earliest intelligence of anything that may 
happen,’ said -Mrs Silverton impressively as she 
was shaking hands with him; ‘ for, you know, 
everybody will come to me for information. I 
fwl almost as it they would regard me as a 
sort of accomjilice—it is so unfortunate that our 
names should be associated with—with such a ’ 
—she was going to say ‘criminal,’ but sub¬ 
stituted the milder but in some intonations ' 
scarcely less offensive word—‘ person.’ 

Daisy fancied that he winced under the reiter¬ 
ated expression of her aunt’s indignation with the 
supposed malefactor; but he spoke composedly 
enough. 

‘Do not disturb yourself at all on that score, 
Mrs Silverton. Everybody will be sorry that you 
were unlucky enough to be acquainted with a 
man suspected of a -blunder like this—for it is 
more of a blunder than a crime. But nobody 
whose opinion is worth a straw will dream of 
blaming you for the kindness you have shown 
him.’ 

(‘ It is curious how he contradicts himself,’ 
reflected Daisy. * He says he believes Gilljert 
innocent, and now he speaks as if he thought him 
guilty.’) 

‘ I am glail you should tliink so,’ rejoined the 
widow; ‘ but you are so generpus and considerate 
in your way of looking at things, that yon are 
incapable of guessing what ordinary people will 
say and what scandals they can make out of 
nothing.’ This was said with a smile and an admir¬ 
ing shtucc of the head. 

‘ I am glad yon saw poor Astbury to-day, 
Hetty,’ he said when they were alone togethei; in 
the little hall and his arm was ixmiid her waist. 

‘ He pleaded so earnestly to see me that I was 
forced to yield,’ she answered meekly, but quite 
determined not to explain that it was the threat 
of danger to him which had overcome her reso¬ 
lution. 

‘You did quite right. I should have been 
more sorry than you can imagine if you had 
remained stubborn in your determination not to 
speak to him. Poor chap, he is in a bad fix. 

I did not like to tell you the worst before 
yolir mother _ and cousin. But every railway 
station is being watched ; telegrams were sent 
late to-night to the police at every port in the 
kingdom to have him looked for and his move- 
meiits watched. To-morrow morning, a warrant 
will be issued for his apprehension.’ 

‘ Should he be caught—what will happen 1 O 

Henry, I feel so soiry for him, because ’- She 

hesitated; and a jealous pang shot through the 
man’s breast, extinguishing his lietter feelings. 

‘ Because what V he asked with a gentleness the 
display of which required an effort. 

‘I do not know that I should tell you ; but 
there should not and need not be any seciets 
between us.’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Thfen it is because I think—no, I am sure— 


that Daisy is as fond of him as—-as I am of 
you.’ 

He drew breath, and experienced n twinge of 
pain at the meanness of his momentary suspicion 
that he was her accepted suitor only Ijocause he 
was the heir of John Ellicott, whilst Gilbert was 
the man she really loved. He was glad, relieved, 
yet tortnreil by the conscious’ness of his own false¬ 
hood ; but be was palliating it With good resolu¬ 
tions to fulfil the terms of Gilbert’s bargain in the 
fullest measure. He would make Hetty’s whole 
life one of unmixed joy so far us devotion and 
money could obtain that result. His voice was a 
little husky when, after a pause, he spoke. 

‘That is another reason why I must do every¬ 
thing I can to shield Astbury. At the same time 
it is a pity, for I see no chance of his coming back 
excmjt as a prisoner.’ 

‘ Oh, that would bo horrible, and Daisy would 
suffer as much as I would in her place.’ She 
clung to him fondly whilst sneaking; and ho felt 
that she was shivering at tne bai'e idea of him 
being in such a position. ‘ Do you think there is 
no hope of Gilbert being able to prove his 
innocence V • 

Tlie question stung him, and he answered*with 
a curious note of pain in his voice, although the 
sound was scarcely above a whisjier: ‘ I do not 
know. Men have been before nont in as had a 
fix as he is, and have come out of it all riglit, 
or at anyrate not much the worse lor getting 
scorched in the fire. 1 mean to stand by him 
whatever turns up, and you can tell Daisy to be 
certain of that.’ 

This assurance was comforting to Hetty, and 
would have increased her love for him if there 
had been any space for its increase. On returning 
to tlic dining-room she was Hushed, and there was 
a happy light on her face. ‘ We need have no 
tear about Cl'ibcrt,’ she said, speaking directly to 
Daisy, ‘for Ib.nry says he will protect him, no 
matter what happens.’ 

‘ I am sure he will, and I have just heen saying 
so to Daisy,’ observed .Tlrs Silverton, who had 
been busy all the time extolling Dacon’s virtues 
with the biggest adjectives she could think of. 

Hetty was surprised that Daisy was not so 
enthusiastic as herself in expressions of gratitude, 
when she repeated Dacon’s assurance of fidelity 
to his friend. More, she considered her reception 
of it ungraciously cold. 

Daisy was certainly ginleful for hi* emphatic 
declaration of faith in Gilbert, hnd yet she was 
puzzled by various eccentricities of tone and look. 
They had, somehow, suggested that the paragon 
of manhood was, to use an expressive vulgarism, 

‘ shuflling ’ with an uneasy conscience. So, whilst 
the others were loud—and she could not deny, 
justly loud—in their laudations of the devoted 
friend, she was soniewhht silent, wondenng wlmt 
it could be that made her susiiicious not only of 
his generosity but of his truth. 

She racked her hraiu all the night for i^niei 
explanation of her doubt that should be patund 
and consistent with tCe characters and posiwph idf' 
the two men. She was glad when memi^ canan^ 
and it was practicable, to leave her rooid And go. 
oat without exciting too much astoajshment In tne' 
minds of the ddinestics. She took a. brisk* walk 
in the keen morning air, through tbo mradow* 
round by* the Herne Hill road, wttli the firesli 
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folia^ of its ancient trees sparkling with many to be captured by the police. iSks would have 
delicate shades of green in the sunlight. Then done all that a woman conld do to hide the 
down the steep brow of Obampion Hill, through man she loved and shield him from' such a fate, 
the meadows again back to the Cottage. She did not divine how thoroughly convinced 

A telegram from Docon arrived at luncheon- Daisy wos of his perfect innocence; and how- 
time: ’ Nothing known yet, except that he has completely she was imbued with the idea that 
g<^ away,’ Later came a messenger with a note his only crime was in failing to come forward 
for Hetty. She was disappointed and distressed, to assert it. 
but not alarmed by its contents. This was what 

she read to her mother and cousin : ‘ It will be The next day, Daisy had recovered her habit- 
impossible for me to call this evening. My ^tncle ually quiet demeanour. She was a little paler 
has had a serious attack of apoplexy—so serious than usual, but, us she rarely had nntch colour 
that the doctor fears the worst, and I must remain in her cheeks, the fact did not attract atten- 
by his side.’—(The lamentations of the lover tion. She had not confided her sorrow to Hetty, 
for the joy he had to forego were judiciously who had half expected she would, and was pie- 

,omitted by the reader.)—‘No truce of Astbnry pared to give her every help and comfort that 

has been discovered ; but it is painful to me sincere sympathy and atfection could give, 
to write that the bank officials are able to prove The forenoon post brought the news for which 
that he received the cash for most of tlie forged they had been prepared by Dneon's letter. Mr 
bills. The cashier wlio paiil the money knew Ellicott had died without once recovering con- 
him well, and there can be no question as scioiisness or the power of speech. As the de- 
to his identity. I am truly sorry for this ; ceased gentleman had not been an intimate friend 
but still hope that there inny be some mistake, of the iiilmbitunts of Cedar Cottage—although 
although everything is against the probability Mrs Silverton did her best to make him out 
of it’ , to be so on the strength of his one visit, when 

A .heavy cloud shadowed Daisy’s face as she he simply sent in his curd by the footman— 

listened to these last sentences. Mrs Silverton the ladies were only affected by bis loss in so 

scarcely heard them, for at the announcement far as it concerned Henry Dacon. 
of the dangerous illness of Mr Ellicott, her Tlic widow was delighted to learn in the 

intirest in Gilbert’s fata was for the time ex- course of a few days tVmt Dacon was, os she 

tinguisheii by the more important consideration had nntici|)ated, left at the head of the bouse 
of the change which the uncle’s deatli wonhl in Fencluirch Street; and although she was 

make in ‘Dear Henry’s’ circumstanees. He would chagrined at the large amount of money of which 

come into a vast fortune immediately ; and—of he was deprived by the legacies to various rela- 
course after a docent intervol—she would see tives and charitable institutions, she was quite 
her daughter united to tlie chief of the great satisfied that the future life of her daughter 
firm of Ellicott & Co.! But whilst thus cogitat- was to be one of ease and splendour, as far os 
ing, she was not unmindful of the conventionol money could purchase these desirable conditions 
expressions of regret for the old gentleman’s of existence. 

aitiictioa and imminent elanger. In the City tliere was a profound fueling of 

‘It is very dreailfiil, my dears, to think of astonishment and regret; for John Ellicott had 
the poor old man being so suddenly stricken, been regarded as one of the most jirominent df 
The last titne I saw Ijim he looked os if he citizens and business men : a steady supporter 
would long outlive iny( time. ‘Still, we must of all City riglits and privileges, and a true philan- 
not forget that in the eolirso of nature we have thropist, giving help freely wherever help was 
all to be prepared for the end ; and Mr Ellicott really needed. Moreover, it was very plainly 
has passed the allotted span.’ She breatheil a said that his death was in some mysterious way 
sweet sigh of resignation, loaned back in her associated with the discovery of those enormous 
comfortable chair, and devoted herself to pleasing frauds on his house, lie had been seen on 
speculation os to how many thousands a year 'Change, and had transacted business requiring 
her future son-in-law would inherit. tlie clearest intellect on the forenoon of the day 

‘ Ah, 'let® is something written inside the enve- of Ida fatal attack, 
lope,’ ejaculated' Hetty, as she stopped in the Even the deepest impressions, however, are 
act of replacing the letter. ‘He says; “1 have speedily cicatrised by the whirl of City life; 
just learned that Aatbuiy was seen at Charing and so, as when the king dies, the cry of ‘Long 
Cross railway station last night taking a ticket live the king! ’ is iniiueiliately heard, Henry 

for Marseilles. A detective has followed”- Dacon found himself recognised as the chief 

0 Daisy, I hope he will escape!’ , Tlie expres- of one of the wealthiest firms within tlie sound 
sion was full of deepest pity for her afflicted of Bow Bells. He bore his lionours modestly, 
cousin. '• and thereby enhanced the golden opinions he 

Daisy got up, looking very cold and bewildered had already won from City magnates whilst be 
as she moved towards the door. She stopped had held a subordinate position. The great fraud 
oa the threshold, and t.,”^8ing her face to Hetty, on his house was soon shelved for more recent 
ssdd strangely ; ‘I hope he will not escape; I wonders of the same character. It dropped into 
hoM they will overtake hint and bring him back, the category of those varying commercial legends 
I -^Th*re 5 do not mind what I say ; I am out of discussed by junior clerks at luncheon bars in and 
•pHia.* ' * about Cheapside. 

: Hetty did not follow, for she understood her In this case the legend was, that the confi- 
and knew that solitude would be most dential clerk'had got clear away with his booty 
at present But she 'was utterly at a in spite of all the efforts of the police; and tlie 
'i^:^to■ ^gue*i why Daisy should wish Gilbert amount of his plunder was ilstimated according 
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to the imagination of the individual at frcf>'| 
eighty thousand to two hundred thousand. A»T 
action was brought against the* bank to recover; 
but it was compromise without going into court, 
and the firm bore the loss, which was stated 
to be very much snutller than had been at first 
supposed. Mr Ardwick the lawyer declared that 
such a result would never have happened if 
Mr Ellicott had been alive. He attributed the 
failure of the case entirely to the half-hearted 
spirit in which the new chief of the house w'ent 
into the proceedings, whilst he cleared out_ of 
them in direct opposition to the best legal advice. 
Henry Dacon was, however, content to let the 
atfair drop, and was glad when it was disposed 
of, although he was so much the poorer by the 
urrangemeiit. He was still a rich mau; his 
wedding day was approaching, and it was natural 
that he should wisli to be relieved from the 
suspense inevitably entailed by an undecided 
lawsuit, however certain the result may appear 
to be. ‘Thank Heaven, it is nil settled, Hetty,’ 
he said, on the evening of the day on which 
the compromise was agreed to. ‘Wo can start 
clear of worries, nnd know what we are about. 
Ardwick is wild with me for not going on; 
but I have hud enough of it, and am easy in 
my mind so long as you say it is all right.’ 

And of course Hetty said it was all right, 
expressing at the same time her happiness in the 
feeling that on their marriage day he would not 
be harassed by the phantoms of law’s delay, costs, 
and losses. She was quite sure that the lawyers 
ouly wanted to carry on tlie case for tlieir own 
benefit 

There was, however, one person in Cedar 
Cottage who agreed with Mr Ardwick. That wa.s 
Daisy ; and for weeks slie had been scekijig an 
oppoi'tunity to speak to Dacon alone. He was 
instinctively aware of her desire, and contrived 
to avoid a tcte-iVtUe by one excuse and another. 
On the very eve of tlie wedding day, Daisy 
found her opportunity. Mrs Silverton was busy 
in the drawing-room arranging and rearranging 
the marriage presents; and on an imperative 
summons from her mother to settle something 
about the disposition of the gifts, Hetty left 
her lover ami cousin in the dining-room. As 
soon as the door closed, Daisy spoko hurriedly 
but resolutely : ‘ I am glad of this opportunity, 
Mr Dacon, to ask you where is Qiloert Ast- 
bury 1 ’ 

‘ Astbury !—Well, really ’- 

She lifUid her hand impatiently, to signify 
that he was not to proceed if he intended to 
rejiudiute his knowledge of the fugitive’s where¬ 
abouts. 

‘You do know where he is,’ she continued, 
‘and I want his address. It is now more than 
a year since he went away ; and if you have not 
known it all along, you have known tor some 
time where he might bo found.—Tlease, do not 
waste time in denying it, for I wish to spare 
Hetty any unpleasant recollections, and she will 
return presently. 1 believe you have been acting 
M his iriend, although acting under a mistaken 
idea as to what was the course a true friend should 
take. I mean to set him right before the world, 
and you must help me.’ 

She bad made a bold hazarr! of a gbess at the 
truth, and she had struck the mark. In the 


meanwhile he had recovered from the first sur¬ 
prise at the vehemence of her attack, and 
answered quietly, even with the equanimity of 
one conscious of having done a good turn to his 
neighbour: ‘ Have you forgotten, Miss Forester, 
that I promised to do all in my power to serve 
him ? 1 have kept my word j and you are right 
—I do know where he is.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ 

‘In South America, where he is safe, pros¬ 
perous, and, I believe, as happy as a man can be 
under the circumstances. At anyrate, he has 
made up his mind nut to return to England.’ 

‘Is be aware of all that has been going on 
here? Is he aware that he bears the brand of 
crime, altliough he has not been convicted except 
by his own folly in leaving the country?’ 

‘Being conscious of his innocence, I suppose 
he is inditl'crent to all that. He says nothing 
about it in his letter to me.’ 

‘ Ah ! he has written to you ? ’ 

‘Yes, and forgets none of his friends in asking 
for news of home.’ 

He put a delicate emphasis on the word ‘ none,’ 
to imply that hejs had been prominent amongst 
the names mentiuneil. , 

‘ Does he know what is to take place to-morrow ?’ 
She put the question under the inflnenue of a 
degree of anxiety which seemed to be stifling 
her. 

‘You mean our marriage?—Oh yes, and he 
sends us his kindest wishes for our future happi¬ 
ness.’ 

‘Will you give mo his address?’ 

He hesitated, and then said thonghtfnlly : ‘If 
you will consider for a moment, you will agree 
with me that I must first nsk his permission.’ 

She howeil her head in acquiescence, and the 
conversation w'Jis stopped by the return of 
Hetty. 

SOME NICE POINTS OF CEIMINAL LAW. 

BY A'llAGlSTl'CtTE’s CLERK. 

We often ask ourselves why should not our laws 
be couched in plain language, devoid of all techni¬ 
calities, so that ‘ he wlio runs may read,’ and he 
who reads may understand ? So far as this can be 
done, it is doubtless tlie duty of those who frame 
our laws to see to it; but it is too often forgotten 
that W'ts and circumstances connectci^ with the 
coinniission of crime vary to so^rent an extent 
that it is almost impossible to word our laws in 
such a clear aud intelligible way as to cover 
that varied state of things. Let ns give a few 
illustrations of this. 

We all know w'hat is meant by the crime of 
burglary. It is defined in our law-books to be 
the ‘ breaking and entcriog of the dwelling-house 
of another in the night with intent to commit a 
felony therein.’ Surely nothing cun bo plainer. 
The only word that appears to require denning i*; 
the word ‘ night; ’ and a statute passed in , 
(ii and 26 Viet, chap 96, section 1) has clearly,, 
defined that word by enacting that t^e ‘night* 
shall be deemed to commence at nine r.M., and 
conclude at six a.m. oT the next day. One woold 
naturally infer, therefore, that there can be 
difficulty in deciding when a person ia gtnUy oI, 
the crime tof burglary. But let ue tea In toe . 
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first place, has the difficulty in connection with 
this very word ‘night’ been removed by the 
statute ? Siippoee a man, at five o’clock in the 
morning, breaks the skylight window of a dwell¬ 
ing-house, but in consequence of being disturbed, 
does not enter the house till a quarter past six, 
can he be said to have broken and mtered in the 
‘ night We must remember that the judges of 
our criminal courts interpret, and of course iniiat 
interpret, the law literally as they find it. In the 
ci^ supposed, therefore, though the hou^ was 
irokeii xiilo at a time which comes within the legal 
definition of the wonl ‘night,’ still it was not 
entered during the night as defined by the Act; and 
as both II breaking and an entering are necessary 
to constitute a buiglary, that crime was not com- 
jnitted in this case. If, however, the burglar who 
was disturbed at five a.m. escapes, and at five A.H., 
or at any time before six a.m. next day, avails 
himself of the hole ho had previously made, and 
enters the house with a felonious intent, he has 
committed burglary, for the simple reason, that 
tlie breaking and entering were in the night-time, 
though not the same night. 

It now being mode clear whijt is meant by the 
word ‘night,’ it may well be snpiiosed that no 
furtner difliculty will be in our way of deciding 
wiiat constitutes the crime of burglary, liut not 
•o fast Are you clear what is meant by the word 
‘dwellingrhonse?’ (I may mention that tlio Act 
of Parliament already referred to makes it burg¬ 
lary to break into any building cuuuected with a 
dwelling-house, if such building bo within the 
same curtilage, and immediately communicating 
with it, or by an enclosed or covered passage, 
leads to it.) I can imagine the reader exclaiming: 
‘What useless refining! Docs not every one know 
that a dwelling-house is a house that a person 
dwells in?’ Very true. But suppose Pater¬ 
familias has decided to give hi.s family a treat, 
ami has locked up his house and drawn the blinds 
and gone to the sea-side for three months; and 
suppose the nocturnal and unwelcome visitant, on 
mischief bent, profitingYsy his ksiowledge of that 
fact, breaks into the house at the midnight hour 
and carries away his plate—has a dwelling-house 
been broken into? JIo one dwells in the house, 
nor has been for some weeks. Our learned 
lawyers have answered the qnestion for us in the 
affirmative, and have decided that so long as 
Paterfamilias had not 'permanenthj vacated his 
house, bv^ Litended to return, it is no less his 
dwelliiig-hmuie, Plough for the time being he may 
be snugly ensconced, or perliaps suftering luartyr- 
dpm, in a imall cottage by the sea some hundreds 
of miles away. 

Let ns, however, suppose that he has quitted 
his house, intending to go and live permanently in 
another house ; that he has not taken all his valu¬ 
ables out of the house b« is leaving; and let us 
suppose those valuables to be stolen by a midnight 
depredator breaking into t^t bouse; do our 
learned expounders of the'^w tell ns that the 
crime of bui^lary is committed in this case? 
No. ,On the contrary the* house is held not to 
>he a dwelling-house, for the reason that the 
ooeppB^ has Idt it withwt any intention of 
leduTAing to dwell in it ’rhe writer remembers 
a aaw in point being tried in court A woman 
'.j|i!aiif:naivaving from one house to another, and 
her furniture up to eleven o’cloiA j 


I at night; but becoming tired, she determined to 
lock the house up and go to rest for the night 
in the house she* was removing ta Before she 
had gone to rest, however, she was told that a 
thief had broken into the house slie was leaving, 
and carried away some of the furniture she was 
too tired to remove. This was held not to be 
burglary, inasmuch as the thief had not broken 
into a ‘dwelling-house,’ the woman haring left 
it without any intention of dwelling in it in 
future. (Of course, the offence of larceny was 
committed.) 

But suppose a man has tivo houses, a country 
and a town house ; and he occupies the one in 
summer and the other in winter ; and one house 
is broken into in the night and his goods stolen 
from it, whilst he is residing in the other house— 
ran this house be considei-ed the man’s dwelling- 
house, seeing that for the time he does not dwell 
in it? Yes, say our lawyers; both are dwelling- 
houses within the meaning of the law. He does 
not, when dwelling in one, permanently leave 
the other. The reader will see by these examples 
how difficult it may become sometimes to define 
even the simple word dwelling-house. 

Now, suppose I erect a tent or booth at a fair, 
and dwell and sleep there nightly, and a thief 
breaks in during the night and commits larceny, 
is ho guilty of burglary ? Our law-expounders 
say No. But why ? Well, the tenement cannot 
be considered a dwelling-house : ‘ so frail a tene¬ 
ment,’ it is said, ‘ is no more de.serving of the name 
of a house than a covered wagon would he under 
the same circumstances.’ And yet it has been 
decided that a mud ami brick house, rented during 
n fair only, is a dwelling-house for burglarious 
purposes. Such are some of the nice refinements 
of law in connection with the word dwelling- 
house. 

We have said that to constitute the crime of 
burglary there must be a ‘ breaking and entering.’ 
Now, it may well be supixised that no circum¬ 
stances can arise so as to create any difficulty 
in deciding what is meant by breaking into and 
entering ii house. But it will soon be found 
by liny one who sits in a criminal court con¬ 
stantly, that cases arise that make it extremely 
difficult to decide whether the circumstances 
constitute a breaking and entering. Let us take 
the word ‘breaking^ to begin with. If a man 
leaves a large hole in his roof, or if he leave 
his window open at night, any entry through 
that hole or window is not a ‘breaking’ in law. 
There may be an entry into the house, and 
valuable property may be stolen, but the InAise 
is not ‘broken’ into, and therefore no burglary, 
whatever other crime, has been committed. The 
reader might therefore naturally conclude that 
if a sweep quietly came down a chimney into 
a house in tlie night with intent to steal, he 
would escape the charge of burglarj', as lie had 
not ‘ broken ’ into the nouse. 'The reader, how¬ 
ever, is not ‘ learned in the law.’ If he were, 
he would no doubt agree with Justice Bosanqtiet, 
who has decided that to enter a hqnse by the 
chimney is on a different footing from entering 
it through any other hole or an open window. 
A chimney, it is said, is a necessary opening 
in eveiy house, and needs the protection of the 
law; bat if a man leaves an opening in the 
wall or roof of his bouse, instead of a ffistened 
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burglary. This i* a very tme distinction, it must 
bo admitted. 

But ‘suppose a window be not left open wide 
enough to admit a person, and that the nocturnal 
visitant lifts it up and enters, would he have 
‘broken’ into the house 1 No, say our learned 
lawyew. And yet, if he puts his arm through 
a broken pane of glass and accidentally makes 
the hole larger, and so reaches and umloes the 
catch ; or if he simply lifts up a latch or lifts up 
a window which is down, he has ‘bioken’ into 
the house. 

Lawyers also talk of a ‘constructive breaking.’ 
If a man knocks at the door of a house, and on 
its being opened, ruslies in, at night, to steal, he 
is guilty of burglar^'; or if he gets in on a pre¬ 
tence of taking lodgings and fulls upon the land¬ 
lord and robs him ; or if a servant conspire with 
a burglar and lets him into the house, both are 
held to have ‘broken’ into the house, and there¬ 
fore, under the circumstances named, to be guilty 
of burglary, as the entry is obtained by fraud. 
But what would tlie reader unlearned in the law 
say if he were asked whether there was a bn^aking 
into a house in a case like the following, a case 
which really did happen, and which is reported in 
the law-books? A groom meets a man named 
Jones, who proposes to him to i-ob his master of 
his plate. Tliey agree to meet on a future day ; 
but the groom in the meantime communicates 
with the police, and the master being out of town, 
the groom acts under the direction of the.se olH- 
cials. He meets Jones and his companion Johnson, 
and the robbery is presumably concocted between 
them. The groom is to get the other servants out 
of the way on a particular evening, is to admit 
a number of police, and then to odmit Johnson 
into the house. He accordingly opens the kitchen 
door and does so ; and whilst Johnson is up-stairs, 
about to commit his deed of depredation, the 
police pounce upon him and lock him up in a 
room. The groom then admits Jones, who takes 
the plate basket from the kitchen. Surely there 
is here a case of constructive breaking and enter¬ 
ing with intent to commit felony, and therefore 
a dear case of burglary. Now, let us see how our 
learned men of the law look on such a case. We 
know that the groom, though appearing to act in 
concert with the prisoners, did not isjally do so; 
in fact, acting under the directions of the police, 
he may be looked ujion ns acting on behalf of his 
master. The door was therefore lawfully open, 
and there was no felonious ‘ breaking.’ The only 
offence remaining, therefore, was the stealing of 
the plate by Jones. And liere another nice point 
arose: was Johnson also guilty of stealing the 
plate with Jones 1 No ; it was held he could not 
b% because at the time Jones steals the plate 
Johnson is in legal cnst<Hly, and therefore could 
not be guilty of the offence. He was, however, 
convicted of being an ‘‘accessory before the fact.’ 
The curious point, however, is, that neither of 
them was held to be guilty of breaking into the 
house ; not even of ‘constructive breaking.’ 

Let ns take another case to illustrate the point 
of ‘ breaking.’ A boy is left in charge of a house 
by bis mother. Like many other boys in similar 
chrciicgstnuces, he runs out a few minutes after 
6 f.k, with the key in his hand, to suit a pur-. 


ipose of his own. A female neighbour meets him, 
and says to him that his mother has retnined and 
has sent her to him for the key, but that he can 
go on his errand. Believing her statement, he 
gives her the key, and she opens the door and 
enters the house and steals. Has she feloniously 
‘ broken ’ into the house 1 Gertainly. Why 1 
She obtains the means of entering jS y fraud, and 
therefore is ns much guilty of breaking as if she 
had done so by means of a false key. 

So smuch for some of the nice points as to what 
constitutes simply br(Jaking into a house. 


THE STORY OF QUEX. 

I.N the isle of Tlinnet and the near vicinage of 
that favourite seaside resort of Londoners, Mar^ 
g.’ife, is a residence bearing the somewhat un- 
euphonious name of Quex. This house is a modem 
building, and though not occupying precisely the 
same site, is the successor of an older mansion 
which was not wanting in historical associations, 
besi<le3 being notewoi-tby as the scene of the 
remarkable occufi'ence about to bo narrated. 
From a view taken in 17S1, llie old house of ^uex 
—-or Quekus as it was .sometimes spelled—appears 
to have been an extensive brick bnililing in the 
ornate Elizabethan style, with decorative gables, 
but having large bay windows of .stone. Yet even 
at that time it had fallen into an almost ruinous 
eonditioii. Some of the dilapidated rooms had 
already been pulled down ; others followed from 
time to time ; and early in the present century 
the whole of whut remained was, with the excep¬ 
tion of some nnimpoitant fragments, demolished. 
A cellar and, portions of a garden wall are alone 
left of it, though panelling and some other relics 
were removed to the new house. 

Such was its fate. Yet, in addition to that 
story with which we have chiefly to do, an 
interest uttucheii to the’ old house at Quex as 
having been an occasional place of sojourn of 
King William III. If, when thot sovereign 
was about to pay one of his nnmcrovis visits to 
his native country, he was detained by contrary 
winds, it was hei-e that he was accustomed to 
take up his abode. The king’s bedchamber was 
long pointed out. His guards encamped in the 
enclosures round the house. * 

This place wiw in ancient times the seat of a 
family who derived their name from it; but in 
the fifteenth century (about 1485) an heir-female 
of the Quekes brouglit the manor to a family 
previously seated at Ktaulake, in Oxfordshire— 
the Criapes. That hou^ became thenceforward 
of importance in Kent; nn<l a certain Hen^- 
Crisj)e, who died in 1575, acquired so muchlpcal: 
influence as to be ct>minoidy styled ‘king of .the 
isle of Thanek’ • 

In Cominonwenlth times another Heniy Gritpt!, 
a grand-nephew of % king of Thanet^.wae a^tor 
of Quex. This gentleman had aeqbired;’ the 
nickname of ‘Bohjour Crispe’ fiwfli fti oaMnnn'r 
stance that during a residence in FMUice lie hiW 
learned no more of tlie French langtta^ thihi 
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that one word But if not distinf^iished as a 
linguist, his birth and ^xwition caused him to 
be resected among his neighbours. He had 
served his year as High Sheriff of Kent, and 
unlike many of his class, he had not been so 
indiscreet as to impoverish himself by any unne¬ 
cessary display of loyalty for King Charles. He 
seems, indeed, so far ns there is material on which 
to form a judgment, to have been one of those 
prudent jmliticians who endeavoured to stand 
well with both parties. At the time in question 
he was considerably advanced in years and in 
infirm health, and was lending a life of easy 
and affluent retirement in his paternal mansion. 

1 But his dignified repose was not destined to 
Continue. A warning was conveyed to Mr (Vispe 
tiiat ho was in danger—that he hud enemies, 
whose machinations Ihreatuiiud his safety. The 
exact nature of tlie imiieiuling peril does not 
appear to have been hinted, and indeed the whole 
warning seems to have iveen of the most vague 
and unsatisfactory description. Most men, perhaps, 
would have treati'd sucli an anonymous alarm 
with contempt; but it filled the wortliy owner 
of Quex with uneasiness. Hu Biok measures for 
Ids own defence. He arme<l his servants ; he 
caused lioles to lie made in tliu walls of Ids house 
IB such jiloces as he considered desirable for tlie 
more effectual use- of firearms; and is said to 
have offered bountiful entertainment to all those 
of bis neighbours who by lodging for a night in 
Quex might aid iii his protection. 

But tlie scare blew by. It seemed as if it bad 
been n inei-e idle and groundless alarm. Indeeil, 
the times were not now such a.s to favour any 
scheme of lawless violence. Oliver had seated 
himself firmly in the place of supreme power, 
and uiaiiitaiiicd order tlironghout the laud witli 
a hand of iron. Mr Crispe allowed his precautions 
to be relaxed, ami life at Quex resumed its ordi¬ 
nary c.din. 

How or by whom tli» mysterious warning had 
been conveyed to Mr Crispe is uncertain. But it 
was no idle rumour ; no? was the danger by any 
means past. Ills enemies were simply waiting 
for a convriiieiit season in wliicli to put their 
plans in practice ; for a plot had actually been 
arranged m which this imfortunnte gentleman 
hod been marked out as a victim, and that plot 
was under the direction of a leader of no ordinary 
qualities oi shanieter. 

Among the during spirits developed by the 
great civil war th^re was no loyalist nion* euthusi- 
nstically devoted to the Crown, more fertile in 
expedient, or of more d.ishing bravery, than Cap- 
bun Qolding of Ramsgate. Had he been a rider 
instead of a sailor, he would have been a cavalier 
after Piince Rnpert’e own heart. One of his 
exploits during the Commonwealth had been 
•carrying off a rich niefchantman, the lllack- 
< amaor Queen; and after converting both ship and 
cargo into moneys handing •tpper the proceeds to 
, the exiled Prince Charles, to whom at that time, 

: perhap\ a proof of loyalty in no o^her form 

> could mve been so welcome. 

> Captain Golding it was who w.ss the originator 
and moving spirit of the plot, and as a Tlianet 
mint, the hous^ of Qaex and all its surroundings 
STHW perfeetlf familiar to him. He proceeded 

out hie plans in due time. One night 
IS 'ftMi month of August 1667, Golding with a 
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number of resolute men, portly English and partly 
foreigners, landed< unobserved at Gore-end, near 
Birchington-on-Hea, and marched to Quex. 8o 
well did he order matters that he was able to 
reach it and force an entrance without "giving 
any alarm to the neighbourhood. None of those 
who had feasted on Mr Crispe’s good cheer were 
there to defend him ; not a shot was fii'ed through 
the loopholes he had made; and his servants, 
taken by siirpri-se, were too completely overawed 
and overpowered to offer the least resistance. 
'J’he unlucky gentleman woke from his slumbers 
only (o find his be<l surrounded by armed men. 
He was ordered to rise, and the liorseS Irnving 
bi'en put to his own coach, lie was placed within 
and escorted by his captors to the bench. When 
lie became aware that lie was to be carried beyond 
the seas, he made earnest entreaty to be "allowed 
to take one of bis own servants with him ; but 
this was refused, though the state of his health 
rendered such an indulgence very desirable. He 
was thrust into an open bout and carried off to 
(’aptnin Golding’s sliip, in which he was at once 
conveyed ns a prisoner to the Low Goinitriea 

The nbduetion of Mr Pri.spe of Quex is inter¬ 
esting from the fact that it is a solitary ease. 
Ill modcrii times it bus hud no parallel in 
Htigluiid. We linve no otlier instance of an 
Kiiglisli gentleman of position being forcibly 
ciiiTied off fi"oni his liome in an English county, 
altliougli in some other coniitiies such affairs 
liave by no means been exception il. 

Tlie uiilortunate Mr t'rispe was conveyed to 
Osteiid, and tlience to Bruges, both of which 
jiluces ucro then subject to S}iain, a power 
against which the English t'oniuiouwealth was 
at that time at war. No redress was therefore 
to be hoped for through tlie interveiitioii of the 
Spniiisb Government, and indeed, as will be seen in 
tlie soipiel, It was in liis own Government that the 
prisoner found his worst obstacle to the recovery 
of liberty. However, irom bis prison-house in 
Bruges Mr Crispe was allowed to communicate 
with his fiicnds, and in especial to iiiiorm them 
that a sum of tliree thousand pounds would bo 
required for his ransom. 

Mr Crispe had an only son. Sir Nicholas Crispe ; 
hut for some reason—probuhly owing to the 
declining health of Sir Nicholas—a nephew who 
resided not far from Quex, a Mr Thomas Crispe, 
iijipears to have been the relative upon whose 
good offices the captive chiefly relied. This 
nephew at once set out for the Low Countries. 
Arrived at Bruges, lie found no difficulty jii 
obtaining access to his uncle, to whom indeed, 
apart from the deprivation of liberty, no ill treat¬ 
ment appears to have been oftei"eil; and alter due 
consultation, it was determined to agree to the 
terms proposed. 'Thomas Crispe accoixliugly re¬ 
turned to Enghiud to arrangB with his cousin. Sir 
Nicholas, the means of raising the sum required 
—a far more serious matter in those days than 
it would be now—and to take whatever steps 
might lie desirable to f.icilitate the payment of 
it. But the unhappy Squire was far from the 
end of his troubles; an unlooked-for difficulty 
was about to arise. 

Various ns luay be the advantages of standing 
well with both parties, it has one disadvantage 
—the trimmer can expect to be trusted by nehher 
|ide; and so found prudent Mr Crispe, Whilst 
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the Boyaliiits Kgarded him as no better than a| 
rebel and a fit enbject fur spoliation, Croia- 
well, on the othw hand, suspected him of col- 
Insiun with the king’s friends; that he had, in 
brief, been a consenting party to his own abduc¬ 
tion, and that the whole affair had been arranged 
to afford a colourable pretext for supplying the 
exiled Charles with English money. All power 
was now in the Protector’s hands, and he caused 
an Order in Council to be issued in which any 
ransom whatever was forbidden to be paid for 
Mr Crispe. 

Between Royalists and Gromwellians the pom- 
gentleman was indeed in an evil case. A prisoner 
lie had to remain ; and whilst bribes and indii-ect 
influence of various kinds were being employed 
in all promising quarters to obtain a revocation 
of the vexatious Oi-der, matters were still furtiier 
complicated by tlie deatli of the heir. Sir Nicholas 
Crispe. The whole burden of Ids uncle’s affairs 
now fell upon Thomas, wlio appears to have 
shown most praiseworthy zeal in their manage¬ 
ment. Six times ill tlie autumn and winter of 
1(557-58 did he cross and reci-oss the narrow seas 
to confer with and to comsole Ids afflicted rela¬ 
tive. 

At last the desired license from government 
was obtained ; but the cost of obtaining it, with 
other necessary expenses, had so much impover¬ 
ished the Crispes that it was no Imiger pos¬ 
sible to raise tlie ransom without selling some 
part of the estate. To procure from his uncle 
the necessary legal authority for doing this in¬ 
volved another journey to Bruges on tlie part 
of Thomas Crispe. Eventually, by the sale of cer¬ 
tain lauds and the mortgage of the estate of 
Stonar in the isle of Thanet, the money was 
procured and paid over. Wlietlier any part of 
it found its way into the coffers of Prince Charles 
is n matter of conjecture merely. It was only 
after a captivity of ciglit mouths that Mr Crispe 
was allowed to return to his home a free man. 

It i.s recorded that after all ids troubles be 
again lived in pence at Qnex for several years. 
He died at tliat place on the 25th of July 
Kifl."!, leaving, it is sutisfaetory to learn, Ids estate 
to that nepiiew who had so well done a kins¬ 
man’s part by him. 

It is siitisfactoi-y also to learn that Captain 
Golding closed his adventurous but somewlmt 
dubious career witli honour. Whilst Crom¬ 
well lived, he took good care to keep beyond Ids 
reach, and remained in lilgii favour with Prince 
Charles throughout Ids exile. At the Restora¬ 
tion ill 1660 lie returned with his master to 
I'ngland, and, as his sliare of the good things 
at that time showered upon Ids party, i-eceived 
command of the Diamond man-of-war. In 1665 
he fell bravely in battle whilst fighting his ship 
against four Dutch frigates. 

In' the church of Birchiiigton-on Sen, of wldch 
parish the manor of Quex forms a portion, there 
IB a Quex Chapel. It contains monumental 
brasses and other memorials of the houses of 
(juekea and Crispe. Noticeable among them is 
the fine tomb oi Henry Crispe. The brn8.ses, 
six in number, are to the earlier line. 

3ittce the extinction of the mule line of the 
CrUpes In 1680, (jfuex has had many owners. 
It was once purenas^ by tlie first Lor^ Holland 
tor hif famous son, Cuarles James Fox. But 


ifiat nobleman soon found himself obliged to 
wil it again; hence, among the associations of 
Quex it IS unable to nuinber that of liuving e^’■e^ 
been the residence of the great Whig orator and 
statesman. 


THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

Thrur is ill tiie very heart of most of our large 
towns an excellent subject for tlie painter’s brush, 
of wlifcli, probably, lie has never thought Fancy 
has drawn 1dm to Venice, and inspired 1dm to 
paint a row- of Venetian beauties stringing beads, 
or to Seville, where he has been captivated by the 
charms of the cigarette makers. But proliably 
no one has hinted to him that there is at home 
here in London, Liverpool, or Manchester an 
equally good subject of the kind, wldch would 
have the merit of entire novelty, and be capable 
of bright, if not even romantic treatment—we 
mean a bevy of pretty English girls working a 
Telephone Excluirige, Let us imitate Actieon, and 
take a peep into o*ie of these secret haunts, where 
the modern Diana and her nyiiiiilw are playing 
at the Fates, and cutting or joining the lines of 
electric speech between iiinii and man in a great 
city. 

The scene, is a long and Imndsonie room or 
gallery in tlie Royal Exchange of lifanchester. 
A stnuige piece of furniture like a long high 
desk occupies the iidddlc of tlie gallery from end 
to end, forming the figure L. Tliis is the switch¬ 
board where the wires from tlie subscribers’ offices 
and lionies are centred ns in a nervous ganglion 
or knot; and where tliey are connected or discon¬ 
nected in a moment by llic telephone girls, to 
enable any two iscribcra to converse together. 

The board is oi the type known as tlie ‘Mul¬ 
tiple Switcliboaril,’ nu Auievican invention, by 
which the work of connection is divided up, and 
distributed aiiioil^st a iiu'iiber of operators. This 
is done by forming tlie lioard into sections, at 
eacli of whicli on operator presides. All the 
subscribers’ lines are brought to every section, 
so that the operator can cross-connect any two 
linos in the whole system without leaving her 
place or aakitig the help of another operator. 
Each section of the board is, in fact, an epitome 
of the whole ; but it is physically impvssible for 
one operator to attend to all tbe*calls of a large i 
Exchange, and tlie work is thus distributed 1 
amongst the whole number. 

The multiplic.ity of wires on a switchboard such 
as this, when the number of subscribers is large, 
say fifteen hundred, will be readily understood, 
when it is remembered that each of these fifteen, 
liuiulreci wires goes to cfery section of the board, 
and there may be as many as fifteen or twenty , 
sections. The multiple switchboard is indeed 
complicated and expensive apparatus j but so fop, 
it is the best yet devised ; nor is it eaay to jMft. 
how a simpler plan fo» effecting the same puifaiae 
can lie invented. , ' i 

That maze of wintf is, however, all cotw^Ied 
at the back of the boanl, wliere it is irni^fad liy 
the electricians of the Telephone Oolnpt^. * fm 
young ladv operators have nothing to do witji it i 
so much ftie better for them. It wot|14 PWl« 
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their minds worse than a ravelled skein of thread 
or an equation in mathematics. Their business 
is to sit in front of the board in comfortable 
desk-chairs ivt a running table, within reach of 
their tel^hones, and watch the ‘calls’ come in 
from the subscribers. The call-signal is given 
silently by the dropping of a disc, and the 
‘number’ tells the opemtor who the caller is. 
She responds to the call, speaks to the subscriber 
by her telephone, hears what lie wants—that is 
to say, the ‘telephone nnmber’of the othea sub¬ 
scriber he wishes to speak to ; and taking in her 
hands a pair of brass plugs coupled together by 
a flexible conductor, she joins the two subscribers’ 
wires upon her section of the boanl. This is 
simply done by thrusting the tw’o plugs into the 
two holes of the section corresponding to these 
wires. The subscribers are then free to ttilk to 
each other undisturbed, ami the termination of 
the interview is signalled to the operator. 

In the Manchester Exchange the board is divided 
into about tw'cnty sections, and the same number 
of operators may be seen at work there, each 
sitting in her chair along the table of the board 
with her telephone before her t the Blake trans¬ 
mitter suspended in the air on a level with her 
mouth ; the Bell receiver close to her ear; the 
terminals of subscriliers’ wires, and their signal 
discs rise, tier upon tier, in front of her, like the 
shelv es of a bookcase. 

The operators are all as busy as can be; for 
Manchester is a busy Exchange, especially in the 
middle of the day. Every instant the call-discs 
are dropping, the connecting pings are being 
thrust into their holes, and the girls arc asking: 
‘Hallo! Hallo!’—‘Are you there?’—‘Who are 
you?’—‘Have yon finished?’ But all this con¬ 
stant activity goes on quietly, deftly, we miglit 
say elegantly, and in comparative silence ; for 
the low tones of the girls’ voices in making the 
necessary inquiries are in general soft and pleas¬ 
ing ; and the harsher sounds of tlie subscribers’ 
at tile other ends of the lines are ncver.heard in 
tlie room except by tlfb operathrs listening in 
their telephones. 

The young ladies who execute this work so 
skilfully and well lielong, as a rule, to a very 
good class of society ; tliey ore mostly daughters 
of professional men or well-educated members 
of tlie middle clasa There is consequently a 
superior tone about them ; and the nature of the 
work is, (ih the whole, of a dainty and select 
order. It has its little drawbacks, of course ; for 
example^ the inconsiderate subscriber who wonts 
to be ‘put through’ to his correspondent at once, 
and cannot understand that his correspondent’s 
line is already engaged by another subscriber. 
But, on the whole, the system goes well; and 
the work appears to be adapted to young ladies. 
It demands tact, qnicknSfta, and a certain endur¬ 
ance i for the constant strain on the attention 
and the everlasting movemiU)( is such os children, 
boys, or young women ca* support but men 
might suffer from. In short, it is lady-like 
etf^loymont, and the opefators seem to enjoy 
.it tt gives them an occupation, if it does not 
promise them a career; aigl there are cases of 
■girls travelling up from the country every day 
to atCeml thd' Exchange, although their railway 
Ylwfi Aearly swallowed up their earnings. 

Tittia u always a lady superinteud^t in ^e 


Exchange, who walks about and oversees. More¬ 
over, there are, least in London, several higher 
la<1y officials, the chief and her deputies, who 
select the ojieratore and superinteml the entire 
female staff. 

In Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, the 
Central Exchanges are worked in much the same 
way as that of Mancheste'r. In Dundee, a com¬ 
paratively small Exchange, the subscribers have 
no telephone numbers, but simply give their 
names ; and strange as it may ap^ar, the opera- 
I tors cross-connect them without making blunders, 
! though this implies their knowing the addresses 
; of all the subscribers and their positions on the 
board. 

The present writer happened to lie in the 
Dundee Central Exchange not long since during 
a busy period of the day. He had not been in 
j Dundee for many years, and though he had spent 
a portion of his boyhood there, lie had lost all 
trace of his old comrades. What, then, was his 
; surprise, while standing behind one of the lady 
; operators, to hear her call out the name of a 
particnlnr old playfellow, whom he believed to 
\ be in Manitoba, but who, it seems, liad returned 
to Scotland! 

No preliminary training is required of the 
operator beyond a good education. Her salary, 
small at first, is gradually increased as she 
advances in the service. The period of duty 
vai'ics according to the shift; but nine hours a 
day is the limit; and the night-work in the 
Exchanges is comparatively light. Witli the 
exception of one or two in London, all the 
Exchanges are operated by young ladies. 


PEKFEEKNCES AND TEEASUEE8. 

BX CHXKLKS MAOKAY, LL.D. 

I ’■> rather drink cold water from the brook, 

Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice; 

I’d ratlier sleep on straw in shephenl’s hut, 

Thun lie awake and restless in a palace. 

1 ’d rather earn dry bread in lusty health. 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure. 

Than feed without the zest of appetite 
Off gorgeous plate aud unavailing treasure. 

1 ’d rather have one true unfailing friend. 

Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty; 

And ono poor lass who loved me for myself, “ 
Than one without a heart-who owned a coanty. 

Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 

And strews rich blessings everywhere arooud as; 

Vihile Fortune, if we pant in her pursuit. 

Too often grants her favours to confound uS. 


Fresh air and Sunshine, Flowers, and Health and 
hove— 

These are endowments if we learn to prize them; 
The wise man's treasures better ■worth than gold. 
And none but fools and wicked men despise them. 


Printed and Pnhlishod by W. & R. CbAubibb, 47 Rrter- 
noster How, Lompoh, and 339 High Street, ExHXBlIBaK 
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THE RISING OP THE SAP. 

' Speing is in the air, ulthoiigli snow may come 
. again. This morning I heard the first tlirnsh 
sound his jubilant clarion, although I could not 
see his dappled form because of a sudden shower 
of sleety rain which blurred the windows. By 
noon the rain had vanished, and with it the 
i lingering frost, and now the sky is flecked with 
I soft white clouds, and in the welcome azure the 
; suu shines brightly once more. Why, therefore, 
should I stay in-doors aud limit my thoughts to 
! the four walls of my parlour, when 1 may have 
j the illimitable air to breathe in, the green woods 
•to walk in, and Nature’s sweet society in which 
j to expand my cramped ideas I In these grassy 
I glades of Dunnikier I um certain that ut lust 
I Nature is awake, and that her hidden processes 
of development are about to bo revealed. I can 
trace the beginnings of spring in this delightful 
sense of rushing, dripping, twinkling thaw, which 
causes the little stream to flow so freely between 
I its red clay banks, and sends it singing on its 
j way with a merry clinking of broken floating 
; ice. 

i Movement and sound are the heralds of spring’s 
I advent: the dumb monotony of the frost-bound 
i roontlis has fled, and every living thing hastens 
I to renew itself and so fulfil the law of its being. 

: Now the sap within the trees is steadily creeping 
( upward; the rough bark feels the inward com¬ 
motion and responds to its farthest tiniest twig, 

I as the sentient sap strains and trembles towards 
: the magnetic heat and light of the sun; and 
j every unobtrusive bush has a crown of faint 
[ suggestive colour, a misty purple, a flush of palest 
I red, or a tinge of wann brown to bear witness 
; that it is alive once more. 

I How sphinx-like are those stately bare trees! 

I How passive, how apparently unresponsive, they 
stand, and yet they are the embodiment of Nature’s 
! yearly purpose of revival. They symbolise 
: the unconquerable longing for light; inarticu-, 

■ lately, they utter that which is a universal 
prayer, *whethep heard in the cry of the dying 
ci — ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ - 


Goethe, or expressed in the blind striving upwards 
of sap and leaf and grass, and the eloquent devo¬ 
tion of sunflower aud daisy. 

In this secluded path, minute forms of vegeta¬ 
tion have already pushed themselves above* the 
moist soil ; and indeed I did not realise how , 
barren and drear the winter was rintil to-day, when 
I detect the various preparations which Nature 
is making fur her spring transformation. Half 
hidden among bleached deqd leaves aud russet 
bracken peep the exquisite and perfumed blossoms 
of the wild strawberry, their tiny roses as pure 
as the snow which they have superseded ; and 
daisies, too, are beginning to unfold their pink- 
tipped fringes. Soon they will shine iii thou¬ 
sands, a milky-way of silver stars upon the nether 
firmament of gre< rward ; soon, too, the many- 
jointed coltsfoot and the dandelion will strew 
their liberal coins along the path' of the happy 
children who alone ki^ow the true value of 
Nature’s gold. ’ 

Already the bristling green spines of the whins 
are pointed with a radiant hint of the coming 
carnival of scented gulden bloom ; and lo I here 
is the first, the very first, celandine of the year. i 
Truly 

Tliou hast come with half a call. 

Spreading out tliy glossy breast « 

Like a careless prodigal! • 

■With delight I hail the golden star shining amid 
its dark foliage of heart-shapetl green at the foot 
of the sheltering whins that skirt the gloomy fir 
plantation: it is the identical spot where I have 
found the first celandine in this glen for years. 
For there is a kind of heredity in spring. This 
little flower, lor instance, is but a transient 
blossom, yet it has sprung from past generations 
of its race; the enamelled golden star has sho&e 
here in springs gone by—long, long befora 1 ca^ ' 
to the woods to seek it; and it will .shine in f; 
future springs to delmht other eyes than tniHA 
The laws of Nature a& fixed and endtoangj but ' 
the expression of those laws in phuAi&jM^r in 
season, is fugitive and transient p aierefow/ 
this little'celandine the heirloofn of BgM, 
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therefore it belongs not to me alone but to all 
mankind. 

There is a quiet eipectancy in the woods to-day 
which makes even the chance rustling of a leaf 
or the flutter of a hidden bird of importance. 
What does Nature see with that deep gaze of hers? 
For what is she waiting so intently ? 

Eolow the stirring of the sap, the pushing of 
many roots, the toilsome burrowing of mole and 
miner, below a hundred explainable noises, she 
listens for the vibration which accompanies the 
revolutions of the globe ; she waits for the world 
to whirl round to the zenith and perfection of the 
year. How fast the world it whirling ! Not for 
long slndl spring-time tarry in its coming; already 
its initial wonders are completed underground— 
for Nature, like genius, develops silently and from 
within: soon, soon the desire of the living sap ' 
shall be fulfilled ; it shall reach the light, -and 
find its supremo expression in myriad glistening 
buds, that shall burst their sheaths and shake 
out their leafy greenness to th^ sweet west wind 
and,magic rain of spring. Every tree shall be 
clad in silvan beauty ; even the rugged evergreen 
firs shall light their cones of rosy llame, the ilown- 
trodden grass shall take h'eart again, and birds 
and insects and flowers shall rush into life with 
ai. impetuous haste defying all mere chronicling. 

But to-day that fertile perfection is still afar ; 
the trees are bare, and no screen of tenderest 
green swings from the undulnnt boughs of that 
mighty beech to veil the tell-tale initials which 
I see a love-lorn youth entrusting to the care of 
the sheltering Dryad; ami the grass is strewn with 
the drifted dead leaves of last autumn, and the 
brown needles from the firs are heaped upon the 
verdant mosses. The woodlands are wet with 
the rime of the early morning, and a chilly white 
gossamer stretches au^ng the. naked bramble 
sprays. And yet what full delight there is in 
this hour with Nature'. In her vague spring 
promise there lurks at once a retrospect and a 
hope ; regret and joy are strangely commingled, 
unrest takes possession of the heart, the blood 
stirs in an eager fashion through veins long 
chilled by wintry dearth of thouglit and feeling, 
and the ueart Jiastens to send forth fresh shoots 
of impulse wherewith to greet returning spring. 

I follow the wimpling stream that babbles 
of the unknown sea to which it is hastening, 
as it winds between gaunt columns of rod-limbed 
firs, and observe numbers of comical little birds 
hanging on to the clay banks in some inscrutable 
manner; others wading in the shallow current, 
and hopping from stone to stone in search of 
insects, or preening their piebald plumage on 
the mossy bridge formed^by a fallen tree. These 
thty birds are wagtails, tukd it is interesting to 
observe their quick erratic flight—a sort of airy 
tee-saw, determined probably by the efforts to 
wade,by,the flies which ore to me invis- 

' Sble. 

*' The rboks, too, are very busy in the tall elms 
^ flrsj they rock amid the leafless^ 


bouglis as if they were testing the strength of 
the swinging platform whereon they intend to 
establisli their commonwealth, and in another 
clump of elms they seem to be engaged in patch¬ 
ing up their old nests, conducting their frugal 
economy with a most prodigal expenditure of 
talk. 

The glen just at this point is somewhat solemn 
and oppressive, and my feet lag among the 
tangled creeping plants and trailing wreaths of 
frost-carmined ivv. The influence of the firs is 
upon me, and I know that a feeling of solitude 
is w’aiting to assail me within their sombre groves. 
1 miss, too, the snowdrops that transform a 
certain brown hill into a white and tremulous 
alp, and the fragile white-hooded wood-sorrel 
that I know is blooming in another beloved 
wood, bending over its sensitive trefoil foliage 
with an evanescent grace that will depart long 
before the ash-buds burst their black sheaths; 
and never in this sombre wood have the ‘peaceful 
spears ’ of the daffodils pierced the damp red clay. 
But thanks to the poet, we can enjoy the ‘jocund 
company’ of the wind-blown daffodils even in 
winter—even when the frost-flowers obscure the 
pane—by means of 

That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

I will not venture to-day within the noble 
templ .0 of tall firs whose vistas open out os far 
as eye can reach. It is a fit chamber wherein 
to entertain noble thoughts and to adore the 
spirit of beauty, who lias a home here if any¬ 
where on earth. But see you this mossy stump 
of a lightning-blasted oak? This is my chair 
of Merlin. Here in liigh midsummer I often 
sit and ‘lose myself that I may save myself.’ 
Will you ti'y it? Mark how the enchantment 
of tlie magic chair begins to take effect. Lo I 
the dust which you share with Nature is trans¬ 
formed and purified. Inspiration begins to flow 
through your veins just ns the sap flows through 
the passive boughs of the trees, and, before you 
ore aware of i^ a spring-tide of the heart is 
yours ns surely ns that leaves shall soon be 
green again upon every tree, for material Nature 
and material Imniauity have passed through the 
alembic of immortal spirit, and both are instinct 
with that essence which is the source of all 
life. 

But now 1 have arrived at the top of the 
gleii, and it is with a feeling of satisfaction that 
1 find myself upon the broad "highway, for there 
is no denying that in the green solitudes which 
1 have left behind I felt merely an intruder 
and a spectator, of far less importance in Nature’s 
eyes than the meanest hare that ever limped 
along her dusky moon-haunted leas, ’fhe high¬ 
way stretches broad and gray between hedges of 
beech and hawthorn, through the leafless branches 
of which 1 obtain a glimpse of undulating fur¬ 
rowed fields, separated from the woodlands by 
green and winding footpaths that ore a continual 
joy to the lover of Nature, for their leisurely 
curves are innocent of those perfidious ‘short¬ 
cuts ’ that tell of human hurry. 

Time is measured here by the slow-moving 
shadow of yonder solitary tree standing in the 
midst of that half-ploughed field from whiah a 
lark has just sprung singing into Uie luany dey, 
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and by the ever-changing proceesion of the flowers with which he always closed an interview with 
which love to follow mankind, and o glorify a dependent He was better tempered after tliis 
with their bright approval the fitargins of his slight show of authority than he had been before 
well-tilled fieldfc . it, and he set out upon his two-mile walk to the 

___ railway station in tolerably good spirits. He 

rarely for a moment forgot in his waking hours 
JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. that fell intent of his with regard to his wind 

and nephew, thqjjgh he never allowed the veil 
CHAPTEK SHI. (jf i^gpeetable purpose which overhung it to be 

. _r,. , i„ withdrawn for more than the merest flush of 

Snblling, taking his seat at the breakfast table himself, if, 

punctually at eight o clock on the morning of the most earnest application ou the 

John sdisappeamnce, folded bis paper conveniently jolm’s sclioolraaster, and of the most 

for the study of the market ipiotations, poured constantly tormenting vigilance on bis own, the 
out his coffee, and attacked the dish of ham and boy gi'ew sillier and more vacant day by day. 
eggs provided for him like a man who meant Mr Snelling had good hope, though he told 
business. Ho did a little (lorn Exchange giunbliiig himself that he had _ a serious fear of it, that 
in his way, and the quotations of that morning {‘^ course of time his waixl might degenerate 
were unfavourable to his speculations, so that he ^ere idiotey. He spoke about this with a 
a. ff A la weighty aspect ot decent sorrow to a dozen people 

was a little out of temper, and wn.s prepared to 

be something more of a martinet than usual. A oyer a jupe and braudy-and-wntcr after the 
little temper, as he found by experience, gave an farmers’ ordinary, agreed that it weiglicJ on 
edge to appetite, and he cleared the dish before SiielUng’s spirits, and was a sore afflietion' to 
him with unwonted expedition. When he liad befall any man ifho had neither chick nor child 


fiiiiiihed, he gave an angry jerk to the bell. 

‘Where’s that boy, Mrs Winter?’ bo asked, 
swelling bim.self with offended and offensive 


of bis own. * 

He did his day’s business, and went home 
again, to learn tliat Master Vale had not pre¬ 
sented liiiiisclf at dinner-time. Without being 


1- IT 1 1. .* i. 11- 1 11. sciiteu iiimscii at aitmer-time. witnout being 

dignity. ‘I ook to you to teach hi.n better inUdligeiice, 

niaiiiiers than tln.s keepm Ins elders w ailing. thinking that it might open up the way to 

‘You dont seem to have waited, sir, said the whole.soine diseipliiie, lie look his hat and walking- 

stick and strode off to see Macfailaiie. The boy 


housekeeper. 


‘Hillo!’returned Snelling, ‘you’re a-beginning hud not been to school. Even yet, thei-e was 
to chop logic, are you ? I should ha’ thought nothing very surprising; or rcinarkable. The day 
you’d had enough of that with that luisbaiid of '"‘J iin'isually tine for the season of the 

yours. When 1 talk of the b’y keeping Ids y«ar, and Snelling decided that John had played 

elders waiting, I talk of the b’y’.s iiiteiihaiMU^^^ “’’iC sclioolmnster told him something of the 
lobvious natural result of us aidion.-Seml him previous day, and Snelling nodded 

Jierc at once ; ami tell him that if ho doesnfc cornu gi---, approval of the liistory, ‘lie’s played 
along pretty sharp, lie’ll find a ilea in fiis ear truant,’ lie said, ‘to avoid a hiding. Now, if 
when be does come. Just you tell him that, and 1 had to do wi,tU a boy’s education, tliat’d be 
don’t take the trouble to answer mo back again in as short-sighted a policy us he’d ever learn how 
future when I speak to you.’ to stnrt upon.’ 

The pale housekeeper acvepted this with becom- yo^i sir,’ Mr Mactarlane assented; ‘it 

ing meekness, and left the room. After the lapse I? uot a long-sighted policy. But boys, Mr 

.1 .„a ”1 "is ‘}:.,‘"kre s'r 
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lu’t take the trouble to answer mo back again in as short-sighted a policy us he’d ever learn how 
turo when I speak to you.’ to shirt upon.’ 

The pale housekeeper acvepted this with becom- yo^i sir,’ Mr Macfarlane assented; ‘it 

g meekness, and left the room. After the lapse I? uot a long-sighted policy. But boys, Mr 

.„a ”1 "iS ‘i:. “'ire “i,“ 

turned. Macfarlane offered this pearl ol w’i.sdom to his 

‘1 VO looked for Master Vale everywhere, sir, client with a niuiincr so impressive tliut Snelling 

A Ito 4 on*f vM file* lintiQA ^ .I it. __.at'.. 11 .. • 


and he isn’t in the house.’ 
‘Very W’ell,’ said Snelling. 


received it quite respectfully. , 

‘Tell him there’s ‘You are experienced in their ways, Mr Mac- 


no tii-eakfast for him when he comes. Uhildren farlane,’ he responded, ‘and I iiiek no doubt 
must be taught orderly habits. I was taught 8''’“ of 


orderly habits myself w'heti I was young, and 
I’ve lived to be thankful to them as instructed 
me.’ 

Mrs Winter set the breakfast things upon a 


nevew John when the time comes.’ 

So they parted with the iiiutiml unexpressed 
understanding that whip and rein should be 
applied to nepliew JoliiiAvitli increaseil severity ; 
aud Snelling went liome to await the truant’s 


tray, and was about to leave the room, when return, and on his way prejiiired an address for 
her master again addressed her. ‘ Isaioli’s got which lie augured the most pleasing results in 
his orders for the day, and I've got business W’* "wn interest 

to do at Lichfield. I sliall be back by tea-time When the early spsiiig dark had fallen and 
You needn’t trouble to cook anything.' You and Jo*'® still absent, the giwd wan was trott-. 
Master Vale can make shift with the cold mutton, confliciting hopes and was 

Mid we’U have it hashed fne inV«gre''s « Castle-Barfield 


Mid we ’ll have it hashed for to-morrow.—Yon can 
go.’ 


in these days, and a month or two before, iwboy 
had been killed by a clay-laden line of lorries. 


There was mmething which soothed his vanity running dcJwn a steep incline. The iBeiUiOiy ' of 
isordindtely in the burly patronising dismissal disaster dwelt in Snejjhng’s^ mind, aiid if 
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anything like it should have befallen John, he 
felt that it would only be fitting and natural 
Providence would have dealt well with him in 
removing that absurd obstruction which stood 
between huu and the estate he had so strong 
a moral right to. He was not an imaginative 
man by nature, but fancy woke at this delightful 
possibility, and he saw with unusual clearness 
the things that would happen if liis thought 
were true. Ho even planned John’s funeral, 
and practised a little bit of economy by a setonil 
employment of the gloves and hatband he had 
worn at the funeral of John’s father. Then fancy 
carried him a little further, and he saw him- 
^aelf established in the house of the late John 
Vale, farming his own land, and respected on 
-all .--ides as a typical English yeoman. If ho 
had known better how to be ambition.?, his ambi¬ 
tions might have soared higher with him ; but 
beyond that estate of English yeoman he knew 
not how to carry himself in imagination. Tliere 
was a desire in his mind—so deeply rooted tliat 
he was nine-tenths un -onscious that he was 
unconscious of its value—to own land, to be an 
actufd proprietor of so mucli soil. Very few of 
his ideas presented themselves witli neat edges. 
He w’as a stupid man, and must of his mental 
perceptions were blurred ; but the joy of being 
absolute master, lord, and owner of a single 
acre presented itself with a definiteness whicli 
hardly any other conception could have com¬ 
manded. 

He was an intensely respectable man, and wont 
to church with admirable regularity every Sunday, 
and there welcomed the creed that he who wishes 
the death of another is in his heart a mur¬ 
derer. But there is nobody so morally hopeless 
as the man who being gangrened considers him¬ 
self sound. 

Suelling had his lecture ready; but John never 
came to hear it. He waited until midnigiit, 
and was more fluttered by his imagination than 
he ever had been in his life .before. Isaiah 
had long since returned from liis business ex¬ 
cursion in the country, ami Mr Snelliug found 
himself at length so moved that he was impelled 
to send' for him and ask his opinion of the 
case. 

‘ Well, gaffer,’ said Isaiah, when Snelling, with 
a laborious concealment of his own hopes, liad 
laid the position of alfuirs before him, ‘ I should 
thiik the bestething to bo done would lie to 
mve notice to the police.’ Hu ottered this advice 
half in uncertainty as to the wisdom of hk own 
action. 

‘Tlie lad may liai’e stayed somewhere,’ said 
Snelling, who was in too pleasing a state of doubt 
to desire to dissipate his own hopes too early. 

‘ Him and young Gregg i at the Hargate Hollow 
was always great companions; and as 1 learn at 
the school, where I’ve made inquiries already, 
John and young Gregg was both chastised there 
yesterday, and th»^ may have played truant 
together in revenge. Then, it’s quite us like as 
not as, being loaded with a guilty conscience, the 
V'Vjr may have got himself smuggled in by his 
oonipanion.’ *■' 

5 -f Wdl,’ said Isaiah, with an air which might 
'i^ve betokened gailtto a more intelligent observer, 
like enough that there might befeomething 
idea, master. . Perhaps I might walk over* 


to Farmer Gregg’s in the morning and make 
inquiries V • 

‘You may, Isaiah,’ said Snelling, with all the 
dignity appertaining tolhe position he had held 
in fancy for the last two hours. ‘You had better 
set out pretty early. In the meantime, it’s quite 
unlikely tliat we shall hear anything more of 
the lad to-night, and we’d best go to bed.’ 

‘Very well, gaffer,’ said Isaiah; ‘I’ll set off 
first thing.’ 

Snelling stopped him before he had reached 
the doorway. ‘Hold on,’he said ; ‘I’ll go myselK 
Have me called at six o’clock, and tell your 
missus to get a cup of coffee ready.’ 

This terminated the interview; and Isaiah, who 
was unused to concealment, was not sorry to 
escape. Hia wife was full of womanly doubts 
and terrore, and he had hard work to keep his 
secret from her. 

Snelling set out next morning, according to 
promise, and found Farmer Gregg at breakfast. 
Gregg was a man whose long association with 
cattle seemed to have bred a ccrtaii) bovine like¬ 
ness in himself, a sliort-faced, red-coinplexioned 
man, with something of the immovable rigour 
and dull angry resolution of a bull going at a 
gate. Ho was thick-necked, thick-set, and short¬ 
sighted, and carrying his head always a little 
bowed and thrust forward, looked with his myopic 
scowl as if he were ready to charge anyboily or 
anything at any moment He was not a bad- 
hearted fellow m the main ; but lie had been 
bred in the harsh old school, in which pain was 
somehow supposed to he a good thing tor chil¬ 
dren ; and he thought that ho did no more than 
his fatlierly duty by carrying on to the account 
of Ilk son the bitter and cruel sore a father 
built on his own pattern had so rigorously kept 
with him. For the i-est, ho was the soul of 
lionesty and bull-headed self-opinion, as obstinate 
us he could stick, and utterly loyal to the con¬ 
victions whicli had been born with him, whether 
they led him to despise the new-fangled inven¬ 
tion of oilcake, to reverence the Church and 
(Jueon, or to hate and despise all foreigners. 

In ids own way he had been disturbed by hk 
son’s disappearance. The open door, the broken 
money-pot, and the ransacked box in Will’s 
chamber, had already told him the story of a 
probable flight. So far, for he was a man who 
never thought in a hurry, he had resolved on 
nothing more than to repeat the dose which, to 
his mind, had brought on the disease. If any 
boy of his were so obstinate as to persist, in 
refusing to bo cured by that medicine, it was 
likely to go hard with him; and any notion 
of changing the treatment according to any 
symptoms exhibited by the patient was out of 
the question. 

‘ 'That thee, Snelling V said he, when hk Costle- 
Barfield neighbour appeared. ‘ What’s the news 
with thee?’ 

‘I thought it might have happened,’ Snelling 
answered, ‘ my nephew and your son Will being 
such close companions, os the lad might have been 
here. He’s been missing all night; and seeing 
that he’s no better than a bit of an idiot, and 
can’t rightly be held responsible for his actions, I 
thought it my duty to make inquiries about’ 
him,’ 

‘ He’s musing too, k he ?’ asked Gregg, ^ncing 
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short-aightedly at his visitor .IW>m under his brows, 
as if he were making reoiiy to butt him, imd 
only waiting to choose the’sp# wuere action 
would be most effectiva ‘Ah ! there’s a pair on 
’em, then.’ * 

‘ You mean to tell me as your lad’s gone too, 
Mr Gregg V asked Snelling. 

‘ Yes,’the farmer answered ; ‘ he’s made a clean 
bolt on it He’s broke his money-box, packed up 
a little parcel o’ things, and was off yesterday 
■horning afore daybreak. 1 gin liiiu a lacing the 
day before yesterday, and I suppose he’s took 
offence at it I run away from this ’ere very 
house myself when I was a lad; but my 
feyther he ketched me up at Stafford, and gi’c 
me such a hiding then and there that I settled 
down in great contentment afterwards, and was 
no more ti-ouble to him. I remember it as if 
'twas yestei-day.’ 

‘Ah!’ said .Snellin" slowly, ‘they’ve gone 
away together, have they? And what do you 
reckon to do about it, Mr Gregg ?’ 

‘Reckon to do about it?’ the farmer answered. 
‘ Well, I doji't know as I reckon to do anything 
about it in particular. To look for a runatvny lad 
about the country’d be like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. He ’ll come back, I reckon ; and 
when he does, we shall make up our accounts 
together and go on again. I don’t bear the lad 
no malice for pluckin’ up a bit of a sperrit; and 
when he’s got tired of being hungry, he’ll find 
his way back to the manger, and then we’ll see 
who’s muster, him or me.’ 

Whether on the whole it were not as well that 
John should run away and be no more heard of, 
as that he should bo got out of the way by any 
lengthier process, Snelling could not say for the 
moment. There was the possihility of a doubt 
everywliere. If he stayed at home, he migiit 
recover liis wits in spite of the best intentions; 
and if lie ran away lie might come hack one of 
these days to claim his own. There was a 
plaguey absence of certainty about the business as 
it stood. 

‘We must do somctliing, Sir Gregg,’ he said 
solidly. ‘ If there’s no news of ’em in a day or 
two, we shall have to advertise.’ 

Gregg liad a great respect for Snelling’s intelli¬ 
gence. Snelling was not over-educated, to his 
mind, but hud yet a trillc more book-learning 
than the rnn of people in his condition. There 
was a sensible difference between his English and 
that of the majority of his compeers ; and thougli 
he talked in a good old-fashioned Barfield accent, 
be never condescended to thee and thou with any¬ 
body, and being a competent, solid, and well-to-do 
man, this reticence in familiarity helped to give 
him a certain personal weight. The idea of adver¬ 
tising was novel to the farmer, and on tlmt ground 
alone would have seemed objectionable. Still, 
there was no denying that the world was changing, 
and that progress was the order of the day; and if 
so respectable and conservative-minded a neigh¬ 
bour as Snelling thought it was the right thing to 
advertise, perhaps it might be. 

‘Thee wootn't have h^ breakfast yet, Snell¬ 
ing,’ he said, when he had given "these dim 
reflections time to form. ‘ Thee’st better sit down 
and pick a bit. Tlieer’s a cold goose i’ the enp- 
boaru, and the beer’s my own brewing.’ 

Ma Gregg had never yielded to the effeminate 


innovations of tea and coffee, and he counted good 
ale among the greatest blessings which had been 
bestowed on man. In his cliildish days he had 
heard his grandfather speak with scorn of the 
village Sipiire who had ‘gone forcignccring and 
had nrougnt home yarbs to make slops with p aiid 
the grandfatherly despite liad entered into him 
and become a part of liira. Snelling assented to 
his invitation, and did justice to tlie cold goose 
when it came. Before be left, it was decideil that 
if Jhc boj's were absent for a week, handbills 
should Ije printed and placed in the cave of the 
police, and that a joint rewanl of ten pounds 
should be offered for such intelligence of the 
fugitives ns should lead to their return. 

‘ It’s to las understood, look thee,’ said Gregg, 

‘ ns if my lad conies back and thine doesn’t, I fiiicF 
a fiver for the man ns brings him ; but if it’s thy 
lad ns is found and not mine, it’s thee as pays the 
money.’ 

Snelling agreed to this, and they separated to 
await events. Notliing being beard of the Ixpys at 
the expiration of a week, the services of the Bar- 
field auctioneer, who was an acquaintance of 
Snelling’s, were^called into requisition over n glass 
of grog and n pipe ; and a description of the miss¬ 
ing boys was drawn up, from which it niigfit have 
been inferred that young Gregg was a hardened 
habitue of the Old Bailey in aspect, and that 
.lohn was an idiot of theatrical pattern. Both the 
beys’ names, their ages, and their dress were 
accurately set forth, and the names and addresses 
of Robert Snelling, t'orn-Factor, Castle-Barfield, 
and William Gregg, of Ilargatc Hollow, Bcticon- 
Ilurgate, were set forth in evidence of tlie respon¬ 
sibility of their owners. The liand-biils were 
scattered far and wide ; but week after week went 
by and notliing came of tlieni. Month after 
month went by and nothing came of them, 
Snelling made a mighty to-do in his own slow, 
resp ’. aible manner, as might have been expected 
of hiui. Farmer Gregg being tempted by the 
peculiar suppleness of a riding-wliip offered him 
oy an itinerant vendoc, on a market-day, bought 
it and laid it by ns a means of welcome for Will’s 
home-coming. But os the slow days and weeks 
and months ilragged on, and brought no tidings, 
his mind changed slowly, and one night, about 
Cliristmus-timc, lie broke the wliip into pieces and 
burned it, fur his dour heart misgave itself, and 
some dim stirrings of fatherly aflection made 
themselves felt there. But he said notliing, and 
was supposed t» feel nothin;^ wliflst Snelling 
was pathetic about his bereavement, and was 
ixipnlarly believed to be somehow i^'ed by it. 

It was in tlie likelihood of things that with 
every day tlmt passed him by, ins hold upon 
John’s licloiigiiigs should seem more and niore^ 
secure, and that in a very little while he should' 
begin to feel as if tl«c landed and funded pWH 
perties were actually his own. He was tolfi: 
executor, and there was therefore nobody to come| 
in between him and his dreams. In care of 
boy’s death or disiippenronce, he was heir-at-blW,^ 
and he had uudistualied possession already. f 

When John had been absent for a year. Uncli' 
Robert found an excellent .opportuiiity for, dw-j 
posing of his busifless os a corn-factorv, He 
put a f^m-bailiff into the housesof hia. deceased' 
cousin ahd hod run the farm for a year past. , . 

gave this personage a qaarter’a notice after tbe| 
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aale of the butineaa, and i&staUed himself in the 
farmhouse with Mrs Winter as housekeeper, and 
Isaiah to assist in the superintendence of the mill 
md malt-house. He lired religiously on his own 
income, and kept hooks in which he set down to 
a farthing the receipts of his nephew’s property. 
He was lond of displaying these to his cronies, 
and of saying what a pretty penny the lad would 
have come in for if he had never taken it into his 
poor injured head to wonder off, Heaven alone 
'Imew where, and leave these fair possesftions 
behind him. 

‘Dear, dear,’ Mr Snelling would say, ‘if this 
hod only fell into my hands ’ears ago, I miglit 
have married a second time and had cliildren n’ 
my own. And now, even if the poor lad should 
never turn up again, what's the good of it to me ? 
I’ve more thau enough of my own, and riches is 
nothing but a trouble to a lonely man.’ 

So altogether Mr Snelling was highly respected, 
and grew in favour and repute. 


FOREIGN TITLES. 

CoNfliDEBiNa the marked love of everytliing 
aristocratic with wliicli we as a race are credited, 
there is confessedly an inconsistency in the 
manner in which Euglish people generally reganl 
the matter of foreign rank. Whetlier it be tlint 
the veneration in question has been too cruelly 
played upon by a number of unprincipled ailveii- 
turers bearing high-sounding titles, or whether it 
he that a century or so of continental revolutions 
has driven to our shores a crowd of sorely im¬ 
poverished noble Anifirm, it is impossible to deny 
that we show a marked indift'erence to the claims 
of foreign rank to that awe-inspiring power which 
is possessed by titles of native origin. To some 
extent, of course, this feeling may in a sense be 
traced to the absence of any easily available 
means of reference ns to the social status of any 
now acquaintance claiming to belong to the 
foreign nobility. Burka, Debrett, or Lodge are 

E tically within a moment's call to settle any 
ute or doubt respecting English persons of 
; but not so Hie Hof Kaktular, the Almanack 
dt Qotha, Bacheliu-Delloreniiu, or Count Litta's 
bulky tomes. 

Gn account of this difficnlty of obtaining 
accurate or even inaccurate information respect¬ 
ing the fpreign nobility, there e.\i8t8 in the 
Aii'glo-Saxon mind on both sides of the Atlantic 
a nebulous state of knowledge as to the bearings 
of foreign rank, and appiuently a depreciatory 
estimate Of its real social value. Perhaps this in 
a measure is due to the fact of the very large 
number of persons who by foreign rules of 
heraldry enjoy the privilege not merely of noble 
l^h' but of its attendanC right to title, a view 
to some extent justified by the statement that 
in one Russian family alone, the Qalitzins, six 
hundred of its moi^bers are entitled to rank as 
'‘Rriiwes.' In this connection, perhap no foreign 
dUe Is more generidly misunderstood in England 
dutn that of ' In'ince:' Though we in our country 
associate such a title p'ith the children of 
Otar eoverdgn or those of a reigning foreign ruler, 
H.&ottld not be forgotten that, heraldioafly speak- 
all English Dukes, Mwquises, and iEarls are 
a statement which wiU perhlkps serve 


somewhat to explain how it comes about that it 
is not every foreign Prince who is a ‘Royal 
Highness.’ There 'are indeed foreign Dukes who 
rank above Princes: the Italian Brancaccio family 
were created Princes Ri 1391, and Dukes only 
three hundred years later. In France, which 
though at present ruled by a republic, still 
tenaciously retains socially many of its mon¬ 
archical traditions—there are Dukes whose eldest 
sons bear the title of Prince. Thna the children 
of the Due de Broglie, who is a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, are all Princes, and their 
lineal descendants in the male line. The children 
of the Belgian Due de Luoz are likewise Princes 
and Princesses. Though abroad it has of late 
grown into a too commoinly observed custom for 
those of recognised noble birth to be addressed 
by the title of their fathem, yet heraldically, as 
with us, that right rests solely with the head of 
the house, the eldest sun, while assuming the 
family name, taking the next rank. Thus, the 
eldest son of a Due de Choisenl will be a Marquis 
de Choisenl; his second son, Comte de Choiscul; 
ills third, Vicomte ; and so on. 

Had such a custom prevailed in England as 
exists abroad, and w'hich permits each member of 
a noble family to assume the rank of its chief, it 
is curious to think how numerous would be the 
personages in this country bearing titles. Allow¬ 
ing that all the posterity of the head of the 
Bucclencli family, whom we may term Baron Scott,- 
belonging to the lesser nobility, claimed a right 
to bear. Ins title, Barons Scott would have been 
counted by hundreils. It is not, therefore, very 
astonishing to Icani, on the authority of Sir W. 
Lawrence, that in Russia there arc over half a 
million of nobles; in Austria, some three hun- 
dre<l and forty thousand nobles; in Spain, a 
century ago, there were nearly half a million ; 
j while in France at the Revolution there were 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand noble 
families, though of these latter there were only 
four thousand of ancient pntility. The very 
considerable number of lioulcs is of course ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the class whom we 
should term ‘ gentry ’ are, abroad, included among 
the nobility. 

But if we in England show our ignorance os 
to the real value of foreign titles, nothing could 
he more amusing than the erroneous impression 
held even among educated foreigners as to 
the relative position of our nobility and gentry, 
Of this latter and most important factor in our 
social s,vstem, continental society takes no account, 
as being unprovided with any title; a similar 
distinction acirorded to the younger sons and 
daughters of peers, -whose right to nobility it is 
very difficult to induce a foreigner to understand 
On the Continent, the impression prevails that no 
Englishman can be noble who does not bear the 
title of * Lord,’ and it is a point which demands 
lio small linguistic fluency to succeed in con¬ 
vincing a German that our English barony of the 
realm is not of the same rank as the pettiest 
Austrian Baron who can buy his title I'ca- a few 
pounds. That there shoulil be Baronets whose 
families, like those of the Temples, the 'Watirin 
Wynns, the Tiohbomes, the CSietwodes, and the 
Burdette, were noble long prior to the Oonmiest, 
while the FVemier Baron <k the House of Lords 
(Lord De Ros) dates only from a oentury after 
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ilwt period, coMtitutes a 80 vi«» of diw perplexity 
to the foreign mind, which freely con. sicg to an 
utter inability to eeixe the exw heraldic and 
social position of a Baronet ; and yet in Gennany, 
atwi indeed all over the tkmtinentj the urnlt, or 
nobility whose patents were granted so loiig ago 
as to be ‘time out of mind,' are held in the 
highest esteem. The fact that there exists no 
established canon by which accurately to gauge 
the relative values of English and continental 
titl&s has often been a source of mucii heart¬ 
burning and mortification to travelling Britons 
of gentle birth but untitled rank, and of no 
small social advantage to many a petty foreign 
nobleman exiled to our shores. 

Among the foreign nobility, none hold a higher 
or prouder rank than the so-called mediatised 
Princes of Germany, the descendants of tliose 
rulers whose principalities, on the dissolution of 
the German Empire in 1806, were annexed and 
absorbed into the kingdom of Prussia, the rulers 
of the separate states forming which, still retain 
their, titular rank and are accorded semi-regal 
honours. Such mediatiscHl Princes enjoy the stylo 
of ‘ Prince,’ and are addressed as IMirchlunchl, or 
Serene Highness. Of the many German Princes 
who belong to tliis rank, none, perhaps, is better 
known in England than Count Gleiclien, who, 
before his marriage into oiir English aristocracty, 
bore, 08 brother of the then reigning Prince, tlie 
title of Prince Victor of Hohcnlolie-ljangenburg. 
The nephew of Her Majesty, Prince Lciningen, 
finds a place in the list of the mediatised Prince.s ; 
next to whom, in foreign titular precedetice, rank, 
by a decision of the German Diet some sixty years 
ago, the Counts who are entitled to tlie style of 
Erla^ieht, or Most Illustrious. Tlireclly associated 
with the ‘Most lllnstrious Counts’ may he reck¬ 
oned at least one English peer, the Duke of 
Portland, who, ns a descendant of Bentinck, the 
favourite of William IIL of Orange, is thus 
closely allied to one of tlie noblest of the foreign 
patrician families, the head of which, Count 
William Bentinck, resides in the country of Ids 
family’s adoption. 

In the consideration of the questions of foreign 
titles, few points nix; more interesting than this 
close connection of our aristocracy witli that of 
the Continent, not mendy through marriage, hut 
through direct liescent or personally gained dig¬ 
nity. Thus, on the long list of the Princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire wlio follow in rank ‘the 
Illusti'ions Counts’ may he enumerated no fewer 
than three English peers : the Duke of Mnrl- 
bSrongh, the Duke of Leeds, .Karl Oowper ; Lord 
Arundell of Wardour and Lord Denbigh being 
Counts of the Holy Roman Empire. Though 
the present heads of the Denbigh and Howanl 
families respectively are permitteil to hear tlieir 
foreign titles, it was not without some opposition 
from the government on their original assump¬ 
tion. The Fieldings—who claim to be a younger 
branch of the Hapsburgs, Emiierora of Austria— 
were plain ‘Esquires’ in the land of their adop¬ 
tion, and onljr obtained their Earldom through 
their connection with the Villiers ; while Thomas 
Arundell of Wardour, in spite of his services 
apinst the Turks, only rcceivexl his peerage at 
the bands of Queen Elizabeth, his cousin, in order 
that his_ English rank might outbalance that of 
his Wreigii title. ‘I would have my dogs wear 
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my own collar,' shrewdly remarked Queen Baas 
on the occasion ; and tins is the view that to onr ; 
own day'has been retained in Uiis country re- 
apet’ting the English as-sumption of foraign titl^ 
which are only borne by direct permission of the 
sovereign. By this right, and this right only, the 
Duke of Hamilton bears the French title of Due 
do Chatelhfimult, in France- long disputed with 
him by the Duke of Abercom : by this right the 
Duke of Wellington bears tlie style of Prince of 
Waterloo in Belgium, and other foreign titles; 
tlie Earl of Nelson, Duke of Bi-onti; in Italy; 
the Earl of Cloncarty, the additional style of 
Marquis of Heusden in the Netlierlands j and 
before his rweiit accession to the English peerage. 
Lord Bothschihi, the Austrian barony by which he , 
was so well known. 

On any other grouml, the assumption of foreign 
titles in England is purely a matter of courtesy, 
which iiiiglit possibly he set .aside by a punctilious 
Lord Chamberlain, if the holder desired to be 
‘ presented ’ at conrL Socially, however, such 
delicate points are not pressed ; hence, a titleil 
foreigner enjoys many advantages in that com¬ 
plicated code ot precedence, the adjustment of 
wliicli causes so much Irouhlc to hostesseu who 
entertain distinguished gue-sts, ami in the legal 
arrangement of which the bewer' of foreign rank 
finds no place. None the less, it is a courteous 
concession for the head of a foreign house of 
umlispiited nobility, whether Prince, Duke, or 
Count, to take his place after an English Duke. 
Tile exi.stence of such a concession is traced to the 
still surviving tnulitions of the fascinating days 
of chivalry, when in the lists of a tournament * 
foreign kniglit’s rank was never questioned, but 
precedence fieely allowed him. 

No foreign, though more particularly no French 
title holds a more esteemed place than that of 
‘Marquis,’ which, indeed, socially may he said to , 
rani. I’xivc that of Duke, for the very simple 
reason, that wliile the First Napoleon created a 
largt; numlter of Dukes and Princes, he patented 
no Marquises, who, unless the sons of Imperialist 
Dukes, are tliercfore known to be of creation 
belonging to the days of the mouai'chy. Such 
points are of course dilficult to determine without 
really sources of refi;rcnce ; but in foreign society 
such distinctions are as familiar as are with ns 
tliose which regulate the relative social position 
of the members of our aristocracy. 

It is a distinction not always Ihogpuglily un¬ 
derstood, that which exists bi-Wrecu political or, 
peerage nobility and nobility of blcHal. A gentle- 
iiian of blood being already noble, cannot be 
further ennobled by being rai.sud to the peerage, 
though his rank and privileges are thereby aiig- 
meiiled. This is a point which, if it is not always 
clear to the. English mind, it is dillicult to ex 2 >lani 
to the foreigner. Hc,» however, perhaps bett« 
than the Briton, can grasp the meaning of the 
amusing anecdote of the Spnnisli graudeeSj whe/ 
signing their consent to the ieeession to their 
throne of the French Pliilip V., wrote each agidiuft 
his name, ‘Noble ift the king;’ one, hotrewtiv 
adding, ‘and a little mora ;’ ‘for,’ he said, ’fl'haita ‘ 
V. is a Frenchman^ while I, 1 am a Oaiiiliiti/ 
Though it is a colloquial %itiou thnl; weijr 
SpaniarcHis of noble birth, it mftst be nment' 
bered tail it is only the heads of the Spanidi j 
noble families who hear the title; the eldest 
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of a Duke being known during. hie father’s 

lifetime simply as ‘ Don Alfonso di - 

It is perhaps not familiarly known that a 
Spanish title is by no means an inexpensive 
luxury. The rank of grandee costs about one 
thousand pounds; and while with ns a ducal 
title entails an outlay of about thirteen hundred 
ponnds, it must be remembered that it is only 
the original recipient who pays this sum, which 
in Spam is renewable on every fresh assumption 
of tne title. This is but'poorly recompensed 
by the right enjoyed by all Spanish cranuees of 
remaining covered in the presence of royalty, a 
privilege confined in this country to the family 
of Lord Forester and Lord Kingsale. 

, , The mention of Spanish nobility affords an easy 
transition to that of the Netherlands, the bluest 
blood of which traces its origin to the days of 
the Spanish occupation. The holders of title in 
Belgium are divided into two classes, the former 
of which derive their titles from the old Austrian 
Empire ; those ennobled by the successive rulers 
of the Netherlands since Napoleon’s conquest 
taking in the social hierarchy a very much less 
enviable situation, however liigh-sounding their 
titles. 

Amidst the complications of the code of pre¬ 
cedence, which abroad causes no leas trouble than 
with us, deserves mention from its connection 
with our country the hotly disputed quarrel of 
the Maltese nobility as to this very point, which 
was only finally settled by the Foreign Office 
determining that there existed tw’elve noble 
Maltese families, whose precedence should be 
regulated by the respective dates of their crea¬ 
tions ; in accordance with which simple arrange¬ 
ment the social umchinory of Maltese intercourse 
has been able to proceed with less friction than 
formerly. 

Bank in Italy is neither so rare nor so costly 
as in Spain, not a few titles, such, for instance, ns 
that of Prince of San Donato, being derived from 
the possession of certain estates, a relic of feudal 
law long since abolished with us," but, curiously 
enough, still technically retained in the case of 
Arundel Castle. The Princes who enjoy the 
equally feudal privilege of erecting a hUdacchino 
in their great halls are, however, an envied 
minority. Customs va^ in Italy respecting the 
social assumption of title. In Northern Italy, 
the son of a marcime is styled cavaliere; while in 
Roman sotjety he would probably be known by 
tbesame title aabis father, though the younger 
soil of a princely house will simply hove engraved 
on his visiting card his Christian name and sur¬ 
name with the addition ‘ de’ Principi di -,’ and 

above this a princely coronet 

Few points are more puzzling, alike to the 
foreigner and the Englishman, than this matter 
of the right to the use of‘the coronet, it being a 
cause of surprise to the former that a baronet, and 
still more ibe younger son of a peer, who, he is 
infonned, is of 'noble’ birth, have no right to a 
coronet Thus it copies about that the younger 
sms of the peer whole courtdsy title of ‘Honour- 
tbU,' it ' may be mentioned, is utterly untrans- 
SiMble, homing a diploma^ post aurood, but 
. iiitKoat a right ^ use a coronet, is ^iven no 
SMi^'for beiflg the equal of the youugest son 
: A i Wh^ father was perHaps W court- 


So little, indeed, is this question of ‘nobility* 
understood even ^y English people, tliat there 
are sons of peers who in foreign society, if asked 
whether they were ‘ noble,’ would perhaps thought¬ 
lessly answer in the negative, because not bearing 
any title, when, as a matter of fact, they might 
claim precedence on the score of birth over many 
n Craf, a Comte, or a Marchese. • Should he en¬ 
deavour to explain that as a member of the Lower 
House he was merely a ‘Commoner,’ he would 
probably .simply succeed in impressing his foreign 
friends that ho was nothing but a plebeian. The 
relative positions of the ‘gentry’ ami the ‘nobility,’ 
which with ns are, by those interested in such 
matters, thoroughly understood, might perhaps be 
best summed up to the inquiring foreigner by 
stating that what we call ‘gentry’ they would 
term ‘noble;’ and what we call ‘ noble,’_ they 
term ‘high noble.’ This, indeed, is the gist of 
the explanation once afforded to a German by the 
author of a curious little work anonymously pro¬ 
duced by ‘A Traveller’ in 1842, entitled BntUh 
mid dontinental Titles of Honour, a little volume 
wliich owed its existence to the many errors that 
the writer found to prevail as to the relative rank 
of those hearing titles at home and abroad. The 
reciprocal puzzles of Englisli and foreign titular 
rank are indeed many, nor are they likely, in an 
age like the present, to be more satisfactorily 
regulated than tliey have been over the mamr 
centuries during which their peculiar signifi¬ 
cance, freely though it lias been acknowledged, 
has steadily tended to lose ground. 


ASTBURY’S BARGAIN. 

A STOKY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER V.—ALMOST ‘TOO MCCH JOY.’ 

Overton Park was within an hour’s easy drive 
to tile City, and one of the prettiest places in 
the picturesque district of Norwood. The grounds 
extended to about fifteen acres, and were sur¬ 
rounded by magnificent beeches, oaks, and elms. 
The house was outside in the style of a baronial 
castle, with minarets, buttresses, and a clock 
tower; but within, it was arranged on the most 
approved modem principles of comfort and con¬ 
venience. There were green terraces reaching 
down to an extensive lawn, surrounded by a 
dense shrubbery of holly and rhododendrons. 
Beyond was the pork, where all the year round 
a few deer might be seen tamely nibbling the 
rich herbage, undisturbed by the two cows which 
shared tiie pasture, or the traffic along the beech 
avenue. The place had been purchased by the 
late John Ellicott from the executors of an 
eccentric gentleman who, combining admiration 
for ancient architecture with a due sense of 
the advantages of modem improvements, had 
built the house and arranged the grounds accord¬ 
ing to his own views. Overton Park was now 
the property of Mr Ellicott’s nephew, who brought 
his young wife home after a pleasant sojourn on 
the Riviera. 

There never had been such a tender' and 
devoted husband as Henry Dacoo, not'' only 
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daring the hope^inoon, but {tt the uk .tbs and 
years that succeeded it. The cl^f ai .1 of hU' 
existence seemed to be the dis<#ery of some 
new means for affording his wife pleasure; and 
he was brimful of joy whenever he succeedetl 
in giving her some unexpected and pleasing 
surprise. She had no wish, no whim even, 
liowcvor extravagant, which was not immediately 
gratified. He passed the recognised bounds of 
a husband’s most transcendent proofs of affec¬ 
tion—ho not only made his mother-in-law wel¬ 
come to the house, but he showed her every 
token of respect at home and abroad. No mother 
had ever before known such a paragon of a 
son-in-law. He had made the most liberal 
settlements on her daughter, and by his atten¬ 
tions made her the envy of all the matrons in 
her circle wlio had daughters married or to 
marry. The widow fully appreciated the a<lvance 
in social estimation thus gained, and wo-s intensely 
prouil of it. But slie contrived to wave the 
flag of triumph so discreetly that few could say 
she was unduly vaiu of the good fortune which 
hod befallen her and her daughter. 

Every one who had any intimacy with the 
young wife assured her that she had drawn a 
nig prize out of the matrimonial lucky-bag ; ami 
she would answer frankly that she knew, and 
was glad and grateful for it. Slie began almost 
to fear that Dacon was too good. As long as a 
year and a half after marriage, when baby Hetty 
was full seven months old, slie bad tlie excep¬ 
tional privilege of chiding her liusbund for bis 
too great eagerness to satisfy all her fancies. ‘I 
do tldnk, Henry, you want to make me believe 
that I am the mistress of an enchanted palace 
where I have only to wish—say, for the moon, 
and it would be brought to me.’ 

‘Or you migbtT be whisked up to the moon,’ 
he answered, laughing ns ho ki.sseil her. ‘ Why, 
whnt is there in the world that I care for except 
to make yon glad?—always gla<l tliat yon chose 
me for better for worse. I linve got tiie “ better,” 
and I hope you will never think that you have 
got the “ woi'se.”’ 

‘ No—never, yon foolish old man,’ she rejoined, 
patting his check fondly. 

‘Well, you have not wanted anything out of 
the way yet—at anyrate, nothing that the simple 
signing of a cheque could not i>rovide.’ 

‘Are you not afraid that by being too good 
to me, you will bring on a fit of sotiety, and 
I may grumble becau.se you cannot give me 
something tliat is beyond the reach of cheques?’ 
slfe asked with playful gravity. 

‘ I would try to get it,’ was the cheery response, 
‘by favour or force; and if 1 failed, then I 
, would trust to your wise head to understand 
that it was not my fault’ 

‘But if iny wise head would not understand, 
and I still cried for the unattainable—what 
then ?’ 

‘ I should be wretched until you came back 
to your senses- and did understand.—You are 
dreaming about something unusual now. What 
is it?’ 

They were in Hetty’s boudoir—a place sacred 
to themselves except on ‘company’ nights—and 
she was resting on his shoulder, passing her 
finders fondlv through his hair. He looked up 
Huili^ at the prospect of some easily satisfied 


demand being the finale to tliis portentous intro¬ 
duction. 

‘ 1 was thinking about Daisy.’ 

‘You say that as solemnly as if she were laid 
up with some serious illness. Certainly, we do 
not See so much of her as I know you would 
like; but we must make allowances for an 
authoress who is absorbed in the production of a 
magnum opus which is to set the Thames on fire. 
Let us hone it will, and that she may be content 
with,the blaze. But 1 ho^ you aie not going 
to cliarge me with the task of seeing that the 
fireworks go off properly, for that would be too 
much for me.’ 

‘ I don’t like you to make fun about her work, 
Henry—she is so earnest over it; and you know 
that some publishers have acknowledged she has 
talent.’ 

‘1 am sure she hos, and I had not the least 
intention of jesting about it My little joke was 
meant solely to drive tliat shadow from your face. 
Is there anything the matter with her V 

‘ I am afraid there is,’ continued Mrs Dacon 
pensively ; ‘ and you have niudc me so happy 
tliat I feel her gripf the more distressfully.’ 

‘ What is tlie trouble ? Can we do anything 
to relieve her of it, or at least to lighten it in 
any way ?’ 

‘I w'ish we could, and I know that you wish 
it as much as 1 do. But I fear we cannot do 
anything.’ 

‘Then, ns we cannot, you must take comfort 
from the old saying, “ What can’t be cured ” ’- 

‘Don’t!’ exclaimed the young wife, laying a 
finger lightly on his lips. ‘Vou must be serious, 
Henry, or 1 shall be silent The something which 
cheques cannot enable you to do for me has turned 
up at last’ 

‘'J’here are few things which love supported 
by a good bank account cannot accomplish,’ he 
rejoinc! encouragingly. ‘Come, out with it, and 
give Sir Galahad a clianee of proving his mettle.’ 

‘Yon are not serious yet,’ she said with mild 
reproach, ‘altbongb I have told you that the 
subject is distressing me so much. But I will 
tell you what it is. Daisy is very ill—she is 
moping her heart out because Gilbert is banished, 
amt she will never know happiness until he is 
brought buck.’ 

He l)ecame serious enough as these words were 
spoken, and the wife felt that he involuntarily 
drew a little away from her, whilst sh^in surprise 
clung the more closely to him. • 

‘ I have not annoyed you, Henry; I hope I 
have not done that V she pleaded. 

‘No, no, Hetty,’ he answered gravely; ‘not 
annoyed me, but bothered me, for you have found 
out the thing 1 cannot do for vou. llemember, 
even if 1 could bring Astbury back to Englendt 
I could not compel him to love your cousin. 
You cannot have forgotten that it wm another 
person he cnreil for, and she knew it.—I am 
sorry for her; I am sorry for him ; but 1 'dqs’t 
sec how to help them in the way you wont.! ■ ...-i. [' 

‘Yes, I know it i» impossible, and wish 'I had 
not spoken about it; but she is suffering so rm 
much, and all the yiore becaufie she trim to hide 
it. If she would only unburden her mkld'by 
telling l»r sorrow to someboay,*sbe would W 
better; put she will not say any^ing area 
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*lt is better that she should not,' he said 
abruptly, as if irritated ; but ho instantly subdued 
his voice and continue: ‘ Still, seeing you so 
anxious on tlie subject, she might have told you 
that I have already done all 1 could for them 
both.’ 

‘Yow have!—0 Henry, you make me glad 
Bi^n. She must have said something to you, 
toen?’ 

‘Yes—not much; but remembering the inforina- 
tioR you gave me I understood her, and qpened 
the way for them to correspond.’ 

‘Then yon knew where he was !’ she exclaimed 
in amazement. 

‘He wrote to me,’ was the reply, with a rest¬ 
lessness he had not previously exhibited in their 
private conversations. 

She clasped her arms round him, her heart 
thiobbing with pride and affection. ‘You knew 
all tlie time, and yet incurred that great loss 
rather than betray him !’ 

He endured the embrace ; be could not respond 
to it. ‘I told you at the time,’ he said coldly, 
‘that I did not lielieve Astbnry guilty. Hut I 
think, Hetty, a little reflection yrill convince you 
that the seldomer his name is mentioned between 
us tBe more comfortable it will be for me.’ 

‘I will never speak of him again,’ was the 
impnlsive promise. ‘But it is a pity, since you 
are so sure of his innocience, that he cannot return. 
They might come together and be happy—like 
m’ 

SLo did not retoru to the subject after bi.s 
declamtioa that it was unplea.sant to him— 
although her notion was that it ought to have 
been quite the reverse, considering how noldy he 
had acted throughout towards a rival who would 
have triumphed by defaming him. But, of course, 
she had not told him what Gilbert had suggested, 
and she had so sternly repudiated. She kept her 
resolve, and never did tell him. 

i 

Dacon had spoken truly. Ho had done his 
best to meet Daisy’s wishes. He not only asked 
Qilbert for leave to give her his address, but 
frankly told with what fervour the girl, strong 
in her conviction of his innocence, had declared 
her resolution to bring him back to England, in 
order that liis good name might be cleared of 
aveyy stain with which calumny and misapprehen¬ 
sion bad daubed it He went further, and told 
Gilbert that if ever a woman loved a man, Daisy 
Eores^er iSved jjim; and added—witli uninten¬ 
tional coarseness, arising from his selfish desire 
to get her out of his way as much an to console 
the exile—that it would not be difficult to per¬ 
suade her to emigrate to South America. 

That letter brought one from Gilbert to Daisy 
,by the next mail ‘The account Dacon sends 
of your faith in me,’ hes wrote, ‘ has given me 
nuspcakable comfort; and if I could only know 
that Heto shored it with yon, 1 should be quite 
happy. I can now tell you, for your satisfaction, 
that my (xnnplieity i<>^e affair is to this extent: 
I diacovered who the CiilpriU was, and for reasons 
ot twy Ciwn, determined, to bold my tongue, even 
; jllm blame sliould fall upon me. What these i 
Were I cannot explafn even to you; but < 
be aure that they were stronk ones, or! 
notb atiU be an exile and a diaionoured ! 
’ipht tn the eye* of almost every one vWio knew 


me as Gilbert Astbury. I am now Edward 
HaiTison, accounted here a moat fortunate man, , 
for iny success hds been beyond my most extra- ' 
vagont expectations; but it does sot compensate 
for what is lost. 1 shall be glad to have news 
from you whenever you care to write, end above ■ 
all things, glad to l^m from you that Hetty is : 
happy.’ 

In this he delicately indicated that the old love 
was still strong within liini. If Daisy had enter¬ 
tained a hope of her eousin’s marriage having so . 
changed the nature of his regard for her as to 
permit his affection to settle elsewhere, it would 
have been dispelled by this coniinunication. But 
Daisy was not thinking of winning him for her- i 
self. Feeling sure that no matter what happened 
to him—wlietber he die<l or married—she could 
never' love any other man sufficiently to become 
a wife—she was equally sure that hia affections 
could never be transferred to her or anybixiy else. 
But because she loved hiiii so, she wanted to see 
him pul right before the world. She wanted to 
see him back in his native land, and able to hold 
up bis head amongst those who now believed 
him guilty. She was irritated at the idea of 
him skulking in a foreign land under an assumed 
name, and it was no consolation to her to know 
tliat he was successful in business. All the riches 
of Golcouda were in her eyes worthless if good 
name had to be sacrificed for them. 

But what coulil she do? Tell him that she 
was angry with him, that she utterly disapproved 
of his conduct, and that, after racking her brain 
for every conceivable excuse for the course be 
bad adopted, she could find none? She did tell 
liini, and the result was the sad response that he 
could nut attempt to justify himself to others 
because the motive which actuated him could 
only be understood by hiinsjlf. He did not 
mean to return to England unless he learned 
that Hetty was unhappy and in need of help. 
He implored Daisy not to despise him for his 
weakness, but to continue writing to him, for 
her letters brought the sunshine of home into his 
exile’s dwelling-place, making him feel strong and 
content 

She wished him to return; but she could not 
offer him the one induceiiieut which lie declared 
would bring him back. She could not tell him 
that Hetty was unhappy and needed help ; for 
every day she saw fresh proofs of her cousin’s 
perfect contentment with her lot, perfect satisfac¬ 
tion in her husband and her pretty little daughter. 
Daisy could only report tliesc facts again and 
again, but without once expressing surprise ‘bor 
curiosity at the singular condition on which 
Qilbert would alone attempt to reverse the doom 
of banishment he had accepted. Before this corre¬ 
spondence, she had suspected the reason why he* 
had become a fugitive, and now she knew it She 
lielieved he was wrong ; but she could not endure 
to vex him by the constant iteration of that 
verdict She wished to help him; and so wrote 
as pleasantly as she could, giving in reply to his 
minute inquiries every detail at her command of 
Hetty’s life and of the growth of little Hetty— 
the prettiest, fairest, and merriest child that bad . 
ever been born. 

The letters became to. Qilbert the most import¬ 
ant of each mail, the first sought and the first 
opened. He could fancy that he heard Baisy’a 
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voice as he read the words Jibi penne<’ ; and he 
could see her quiet sM'eet face waWhinx aim with 
that earnest sympathetic cxpwsssfen he remem¬ 
bered so well in her soft blue eyes. He gave her 
^ every mail a sort of diunr of his pTOgreas, 
as some siuall compensation lor the labour he 
entailed on. her in his greedy desire for news 
from home—news of herself, her aunt, and of the 
Overton Park family. She, with no other desire 
than to console one who had sacrificed and stifieriid 
so much, replied faithfully and truly to each 
letter. Unconscionsly, she saved him from falling 
into the morbidly bitter state which is often! 
the consequence of disappointment on on anient 
generous nature. The activity with which he 
pursued his work after receiving each missive 
liiado him aware of the happy inHuenoo she wss 
exercising over his career, and he was prefomully 
grateful to her. When ho said ‘ good-bye ’ to her 
at the garden gate of Cedar Cottage he had fancied 
that he was passing into the valley of gloom, fnmi 
which he would never again emerge. But youtli 
and health were on his side; and Daisy had raised 
a beacon to guide him tlirough the darkness of a 
troubled mind. He began to wonder sometimes, 
in a vague, dreamy way, why such n woman, 
beautiful, gifted, and capable of great love, should 
not yet have found a companion-soul worthy of 
su ch a treasure. 

It seemed strange to him now, th.at he Imd 
never thought of this beforS; and with the 
thought came a chill os he reHecte<1 that her 
letters would cease when—as must happen some 
day—she married ! He had not forgotten Dacon’s 
assertion that Daisy’s heart had been given to 
himself; but he hail put the idea aside as one of 
his friend’s feeble efforts to console him at any 
hazard so as to keep him quiet Daisy was, as 
she had been always, hi.s dearest friend ; but she 
having been his confidant all along, could have 
no feeling of the kind for him, or she could never 
have endured liis constant harping on the one 
theme of liis lost love. As he considered the 
prespoct of the cessation of her letters, he became 
conscious that whilst the memory of Hetty was 
like that of one who bad died yeare ago, Daisy 
was a living, near and dear presence to him. 

One mail arrived and brought no message from 
her. He was uneasy, but concluded tWt she 
had somehow miscalculated the date of despatch. 
Another mail arrived without nnytliing from lier, 
and then he realised how precious, how necessary 
to him were those tokens of remembrance from 
Daisy Forester. He felt like one who 1ms been 
toiHng through a long dark night and has just 
caught the first glad signs of a bright dawn when 
he IS suddenly stricken blind. Was the prospect 
of happiness which he had begun to see through 
Daisy s agency to be denied him? He did not like 
to telegraph ; it wotild stiu'tle without enabling 
her to understand that he was mostly alarmed 
about herself, for he thought it could be 
nothing but serious illness that had arrested her 
pen. 

He wrote; and hie letter was crossed by one 
from her. Daeon bad been very queer for some 
time, and Hetty was much distressed on his 
account. He was os fond and kind us ever, 
devoted to his wife and child—^madly bound np 
in the httle one, with whom he spent all his 
leisureiSiBvenMng amusements for her, and only] 


smiling when he was romping with her, capering 
about the lawn or the nursery with her. But he 
was not well, and Hetty was very miserable about 
him. 


A REMNANT OF PAGAN SCOTLAND. 

On the southern shore of the Moray Firth, along 
six miles of the Elgin coast, runs a range of mighty 
cliffs wonderful to the geologist and the antiquary, 
They'are iiideutad with deep gloomy caves, for¬ 
merly tile resort of smugglers, and latterly the home 
of wondering tribes of i^-otcli gypsies. Several of 
these caves liear marks of tlieir former occupants ; 
and rnde stairways cut in the face of the cliffs 
ascend to the lop, where it is said the warlock 
laird of Oordonstown held converse with the 
smugglers j and by the comjinct which he hail 
with the evil one, he was enabled to tell them 
whether their next venture would be successful 
or otherwise. The walls of one of these caves are 
curiously sculptured with mystic symbols, some 
of which are sujiposud' hy antiquaries to be of 
Eastern origin and of great antiquity. Tbo cliffs 
also show jicculiar and uncommon instnneas of 
false bedding and curious jointing ; and where 
there is any considerable portion of flat surface 
e.vposed, gigantic footiirints of extinct reptiles and 
other monsters of n far-past time can be distinctly 
traced. A little farther inland, the fossil remains 
of some of those creatures have lieen found 
in considerable numbers; and it was here the 
creature was first discovered which enabled Huxley 
to overturn the opinion of Agassiz, and wjiicfi 
raised the fiimoiis geological dispute connected 
with tlie Elgin sandstones. But great ns is the 
geoltsgical interest attaching to tins bit of coast, 
the antiquarian is perliups greater. There i»4iere 
a ciistotn called ‘ the buniing of the Clnvic,’ 
M’hich til ugh at one time observed all alobg the 
Morayshire coast, is now observed in Binnhead 
alone. Tliis custom, as wo shall see, prt^My 
points back to a remote anliipiitj'. 

At the Western end of this renmrkable range 
there is a headland running out into the sea, 
and crowning it is a quaint fishing village called 
Burghead. 'riiis headland was for ages held by 
the marauding Norsemen, even after their final 
overthrow by Malcolm II. in 1010; but before 
the Norsemen set foot upon it, there are those 
who lielifcve that it was held by tlie Ramans, and 
that it was the nortlieminost paint reached in 
Britain by the conquerors of the world. His¬ 
torical authorities, however, are not agreed as to 
this point But be that us it may, there is one 
mark of pagunisui and one mark of civilisation 
which are both unique and diflicidt to explain. | 
The former is the extraordinary custom already ; 
alluded to, ‘the burning*of the (Jlavie,’ a cnstoui 
of unknown origin and of unknown antiquity. 
This ceremony, which is annually performed qa’ 
the 11th .January—New-year’s Eve, old 
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wood and pitch. It is then fixed to a pole five 
or six feet long. The fixing must be performed 
with a rione, no metal hammer being allowed. 
When this is done, the pitch is fired by intro¬ 
ducing a piece of burning peat. Coal dare not 
be used. When the flames arise, one of the 
fishermen seises the Clavie and rushes along one 
street, followed by the entire male population, at 
the end of which ho is relieved b^ another fisher¬ 
man. In this way every street in the village is 
gone through, the Clavie being replenished iroin 
nme to time. When the jirdcession has passed 
through the village, the Clavie is deposited on the 
top of a little mound called ‘the Doorie,’ and there 
it is kept burning for into the night. It is then 
broken and the embers scnttereil. The people 
rush upon the pieces, and every fragment is care¬ 
fully gathered up. Each individual secures a 
port; and so the ceremony ends. 

Some years ago every boat in the harbour was 
Visited by the Clavie-bearer, the intention being 
to purify and purge them from evil spirits, and 
especially from the baleful influence of witchcraft. 
The fragments gathered by the people are for the 
same purpose, and tliey are ^ored away during 
the, year. Several rules connected with the cere¬ 
mony have to be rigidly observed ; for example, 
no landsman can take part in the programme 
Under pain of death. Indeed, strange fi^iermcn 
are looked uiion with suspicion, and not allowed 
to participate in the ceremony. Si.vty years 
ago, a colonjr of fisliermen from CampbeJltown 
finverness-shire) settled in Bui’gheml. After a 
lew years’ residence they ware allowed to accom¬ 
pany the procession. Tlie strangers grew and 
multiplied until they became as numerous os the 
original Burgheaders. Feeling their strength, they 
conceived the idea that it would be more in order 
with the fitness of tilings if the Clavie was burned 
on the evening of the 31st of December instead 
of the 11th of .Tanuary. The innovation was 
fiercely resisted, and after a protracted struggle, 
the strangers had to succumb. A strange super¬ 
stition connected with the ceremony i.s, that should 
any one fall in the rush along the streets it is n 
sure sign that that person will never be present 
at another Clavic-burning. So sure are they of 
this, that should the Clavie-bearer for the time 
fall, another at once seizes the fiery mass; and 
without waiting for the fallen man to rise, the 
crowd rushes onward, probably Iramiding him 
under fopt 

This remnant of paganism, now slowly dying 
out in the lone village of Buighcad, was once 
common throughout Scotland. Some say that it 
is of Scandinavian origin; and others, that it is 
purely Celtic. There is no authority for either 
statement' The ceremony was probably performed | 
by both races. It is certain that in tlie beginning of 
last century the kirk-session of Inveravon forbade 
the ‘heathenish custom,’ and took steps to put it 
down. A minute to that effect is recorded in 
the session books. Inveravon is a parish in the 
. iKiffhlaiids of r^nffshire where probably the foot 
^ Norseman never troil, thus showing that the 
cerutoony was practised by the Highlanders. To 
either side would be vain. What is of 
,.gt«atw, impi^tance is that ^he mysterious rite is 
of much'greater antiquity tlW is gener- 
supposed.It is believed that it ww originated 
purpose of frightening uitohes.’ No doubt 


the belief in it among the fishermen degenerated 
into something like tliat; but the origin of the 
Clavie lies deeper. The use of a stone hammer 
instead of on iron one in constructing the Clavie, 
is by some held as indicating that the ceremony 
was in existence in the Stone Age. The Clavie, 
in short, appears to bo the remnant of a religious 
belief, and is probably connected with fire- 
worship. 

The unique mark of civilisation alluded to above, 
is a laige cavity cut in the solid rock and known 
ns the Uoman Well. The cavity is about eighteen 
feet square. There is a platform three feet wide 
! all round the well, and the remainder of the space 
I is filled with water. The apartment is lofty, and 
: it is neatly vaulted over with masonry. A stair¬ 
way cut in the rock leads down to the platform, 
from which one can descend into the deep dark 
pool. Several antiquarian wars have been fought 
! over this well; but no satisfactory conclusion 
I has ever been arrived at Burghead is altogether 
a mysterious place. It is a veritable ‘place of 
skulls.’ A large ridge runs for a considerable 
distance lietwcen the village and the sea, composed 
niaiiily of liiiiiian bones. When the wind is high 
and the firth is lashed into foam, it is alleged 
that these bones have been heard to rattle, and 
mj'sterions groans and deep inutterings to proceed 
from the mound. To the east of the storm-swept 
headland, the sea is gradually retreating; while 
iniiiiediiitely to iBo west of it the watere roll over 
a buried forest. Five strange sculptured stones, 
unique in Britain, have been discovered during 
the post fifty yeai-s on the headland. Each of 
them represents a bull. They are sculptured in 
the fine siliceous sandstone of the disti-ict, which 
is more enduring than marble or granite. The 
lines are strong and beautiful, showing that the 
sculptor had a liigh idea of art. Like the Clavie, 
these stones are a mystery, and belong to a 
far-past time. They, too, may be a remnant of 
paganism. 


A CLUB STORY, 

The; talk in the smoking-room at Ilolthorp last 
Christmas Eve ran wild and brilliantly for a 
while, then suddenly ceased. Everybody became 
so silent that the melancholy moaning of the 
wind round the house and down the Avide chim¬ 
ney seemed to be finding its echo in some of 
our breasts, judging by the solemnity with which 
cigar or pipe was puffed. The cheeriest face 
amongst us was, as usual, poor Billy Fane’s.' At 
no time would you ever suppose he could not see 
you as he turns his eyes straight upon yours. 
Presently, as he looked round quickly, saying, 

‘ Come, wake np, you fellows—ilon’t go to sleep,’ 
you would have thought he was taking a survey 
of the whole company. ‘Hang it all!’ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘don’t condemn me to silence as well as 
darkness. One would think you were in training 
for a deaf and dumb asylum.’ 

I Well,’ says Collistou, a distinguished landscape 
painter, ‘ we shall be very deaf indeed when we 
cannot hear your voice, Billy. If your eyes were 
only ns good as your lungs, you’d get on, wouldn’t' 
you I’ 

‘Yes, indeed; I’m all right there,’mnawers 
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Fane. ‘If I conlJ only sea whether 1 ere was 
room, I could wheel a battalion ,«>f tl.,' artists’ 
corps into line ns ■well as the colonel yonder; or 
paint you a golden harvest picture equal to our 
Colliston here.—But please go on talking ; don’t 
■waste the fleeting hours by sitting muiu-clmuce 
all the evening. Drop politics, and talk about 
art or the musical glasses—anything.’ 

This little rally set tongues waggiim again, and 
two or three of the men present began in an 
undertone questioning whether it tens worse to bo 
blind or deaf. Then, after a minute. Sir .Tosepb, 
Our host, delicately broached the subject to Fane, 
asking him which he considered the worse. 

‘I hope you don’t mind, Billy,’ he went on, 
‘ but you should be an authority. Would you 
rather be as you are, or deaf V 

‘Ah ! I can’t say,’ was the reply. ‘I know it 
is prettv awkward sometimes to be blind ; but it 
is so old a story with me, I don’t think much 
about it now. On the whole, though, I fancy 1 ’d 
rather live in darkness than in silence; but 
then, os I say, I’m used to the one, and you 
fellows seemed inclined to give me a dose of 
the other.’ 

‘ Pretty awkward to be blind,’ mused Sir .Tosepb. 
‘Yes, by Jove! I should think it was. 'riiat’s 
a very mild way of putting it I say. Fane, would 
you mind telling us the worst time you ever had 
of it throughout vour affliction '( 1 mean, wlieu 
did it give you the greatest—1 mean, when did 
it put you in the greatest fix apart from the 
general trouble of it ? I suppose you have read 
Called Back'{ You were never in such a corner, 
for instance, as that fellow found himself in, I 
hope? You were never prqsent at a murder, 
were you V 

‘ No ; not quite so bad as that,’ answered the 
blind man. ‘But I was once in a very terrible 
scrape. Some of you might have heard of it at 
the time, if you were not all so inconveniently 
young : it is nearly twenty years ago now.’ 

‘ Inileed ! What, through not being able to see 
our way about?’ asked the host. ‘Where did it 
appen? I never heard of it; but then, to be 
sure, we have not known you twenty years.’ 

‘ No, of course not. There were none of you 
born tlien, perhaps ! ’ 

A heartv laugh ran round the little assembly 
at this sally ; and presently, in compliance with 
the general desire. Fane agreed to tell his 
story. 

Sir Joseph Winch’s acquaintance was like Sam 
WelleFs knowledge of London, curious and varied. 
He delighted, especially at Christmas-time, to 
gather round him all sorts and conditions of 
men—bohemian, aristocratic, political, artistic, 
iicommcrcial, and iKientific. But these details con¬ 
cern Us not; this is but the record of an experi¬ 
ence told by Fane, and which served to make that 
particular evening the most notable and amusing 
spent by Sir Joseph Winch’s guests during their 
winter visit They now eageny settled down to 
listen to their blind friend, who, after a few pre¬ 
liminary words, thus began :, 

Remember, twenty years ago my loss of sight 
was of .recent date, and although I was growing 
accustomed to it, and making the best of it even 
theti, I had not abandoned hope, and was still 
nnder* treatment. People say I am naturally 


dodgy in my ways, and so 1 suppose I contrived 
to get about rooms and staircases, when I once 
knew them, more readily than many fellows 
would have done. At anyrate I was ns much 
at homo at our little club, ‘The Wits,’ ns in 
my own rooms, and could go up and down stairs 
and find my way all over the house without 
assistance. Not so, howe’-er, in the streets or 
strange places; and therefore 1 always have a 
young lad in my service as guide and escort, who 
fetches me, and, as 1 might say, carries mo hither 
and thither! Friends have always been very 
kind and civil in asking me to dine and join 
in many a little social gathering. No^w, I had 
been to one of these on the evening in question, 
and it was arranged that my host should drop me 
at the club, where the lad had been ordered to 
meet me and take me home. 

A little before midnight, therefore, on—yes, it 
was on a Cliristmn.s Eve, just nineteen years ago, 
as I think, this very night, we reached the club. 
Snow had been falling the whole evening; and 
when we entered the hall, I congratulated my 
friend that he had no farther to go with mo on 
such n miserable night; it was ■well we had made 
the arrangement. He, too, ivas glad his escort 
duty w'as over, and bade me good-night on the 
tlireshold. 

‘ My lad has not come yet, I suppose ? ’ said I 
to the porter. ‘ It has not struck twelve, I 
think?’ 

‘No, sir ; it wants ten minutes.’ 

‘ Then I will go up-stairs and wait,’ said I, 
taking off my topcoat. ‘Let me know when I 
am fetched.—Who is in the club?’ 

‘ I’ery few, sir; no one, indeed, but Mr 
Gridhiy.’ 

I paused, ns the man put my hand on the 
balustrade, the only guide I wanted to find my 
way up tail's.—‘Oh, which room is ho in, do 
you kii'.v ?’ 

■‘ Back drawing-room, sir, I think. The waiter 
has lately taken him up a cup of coffee.’ 

‘ Good,’ I tlioughl to myself, os 1 ascended the 
stairs. ‘ Then I will go into the front room.’ 

Now, here, 1 must just tell you -- Fane 

paused; then, after seeming to make up his 
mind, resumed ; Well, 1 need not go into details ; 
but this man Gridhiy had played mo a scurvy 
trick s^pe year or so betore—a trick which 
changed Tfce whole current of my life. I need 
not say it was in the matter of a kive affair. 
Briefly, just before I lost my sigkt I was engaged 
to be married; but of course when there was 
every likelihood of niy never again being able 
to put brush to canvas, I was bound to release 
the young lady; but slie would not hear of it, 
though her father hesitated. She was still pre¬ 
pared to share my lot We should have enough 
to live comfortably on,*though at a very reduced:: 
figure from what it would have been had I beenjl; 
able to pursue my profession. 'I'he old gentleJ| 
nain would have given way—was giving way: , 

The affair hung in tlio balance, when S' 

Albert Gridlay turnifll the scale against , 
was intimate with the family,, and it appMtididl: 
had secretly nouri.simd a strong affeetiqn 
fiancee. So, what does the fellaw do vid>»li I- 
■•henrs of/my misfortune, and, as* he i 

of the cimsaquent breaking off of 
but speak to the father on his owii‘ h^®f,‘ 
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without wying a word to the girl herself. He 
was a rich oian compared with me, oud it would 
have been a far better match from that point. 
HU proposal, I say, turned the scale against 
me. The old gentleman insisted on breaking off 
our engagement—did break it off; but I am 
happy to say the young lady never married 
Qnahy, although for a long time her family 
moved heaven and eai'th to induce her to do 
so. 

Qridlay and I had a slight acquaintance, with 
each other, and assuredly neither liked the otlier. 
He was a horsey, sporting sort of gentleman—not 
my style of man at all; hut he was a member 
; of my club; and after his conducj^ and when 1 
knew he was still prosecuting his suit, I cut 
him dead, though cutting a fellow is not easy 
for a blind man. However, about a fortnight 
before this hventful (Ihristmna Eve we were 
accidentally thrown together in the clnb, and I 
could not avoid him. lie niailc some insolent 
allusion to the probable reason for my not speak¬ 
ing to him; and being a peppery fellow, I un¬ 
wisely took it up, and, contrary to my custom, had 
on open and angry quarrel with, him —about the 
only,one I liave ever bad with anybody in my 
life. Some high words passed, and at last I said : 
‘ Fon take lulvantage of my infirmity, sir. You 
would not have dared to have said tliat if we 
had been on equal terms, because, you know, if 
yon bad, I should have knocked you down.’ 

He iHiplied with I'enewed insolence; and 1 don’t 
know what miglit liave happened, had not some 
one interfered and pacificully led me out of tlie 
room ; but I was very angry, tlireatened to bring 
the matter before the Committee, and in my 
irritation said many tilings perliaps 1 ought not 
to have said. 

Thus you can understand, with this dispute 
still clouding the atmosphere, why I should 
avoid the room in which the porter said Mr 
Qridlay was sitting; and so I wont into the front 
drawing-room. All was silent as I paused and 
listenetl for a moment at the door. 1 could have 
sworn no one was in the room. Knowing the 
ropes, as the sailors say, I felt my way to my 
favourite corner on a long couch at the opposite 
side to the fireplace. Sitting down gladly, for 
I was tired after my tramp through the snow, 
to wait till 1 should be fetched, I presently 
began to dose, and in a little while fell fust asleep, 
it is to b« supposed for more than an hour. 
Awaking at iast.'bnd feeling very cold and a liule 
dazed, 1 stood up, and was feeling my way by the. 
edno of the couch towards the fireplace, when I 
euddenly kicked against the feet and legs of some 
one sitting at the farther end of the seat. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ 1 cried; but there was 
no response, and the legs were' not removed. ‘ I 
hope I did not hurt yftu?’ I continued. ‘I 
dia not know hny one was sitting there.’ 

Still no response; still no movement of the 
obstructing feet._ 

Qentiy str«tchi'«4; forward, my fingers fell upon 

drawn-up and contorted kifbe, and close to it an 
i^oe-eold hand clenched and rigid. Then I gently 
' lAook tile sitter by the shoult^; still he did not 
|i»oye ; his body, too, seemed rigid, and curiously 
%e|A:bfti!kwardk Growing alarmed, I pt'ssed iny 
%Wid awiftiy up to bis nme and foreh^; the 
was like a block of ice. 


‘ Good God! ’ I cried, ‘ the man is dead !' In- 
a paroxysm of dismay, I fumbled and stumMed 
my way to the bell and rang it violently. 

Before 1 had time to return to the couch, the 
waiter was in the room. 

‘ See, waiter.' who is that on the couch ? I am 
afraid he is very ill, if not dead.’ 

‘ Dead, sir—never!’ exclaimed the man.—‘Why, 
it’s Mr Gridlny. I brought him his coffee about 
an hour before I saw you come into the club, 
sir; he was then in the back room. Here is hia 
cup, nearly empty, beside him on the table.—What 
had I better do, sir ? ’ 

‘ Do ? Why, rouse the house; send for a 
doctor, quick.’ 

But poor Gridlay was bej'^oml the reach of 
(loctois; the united skill of the whole College of 
Physicians could have availed him nothing. 

I cannot pretend to narrate in detail what 
followed. The commotion, be sure, was terrible. 
A doctor was soon on the sjiot. The dead man’s 
friends were communicated with ; his elder brother 
arrived, bringing a second doctor with him, and 
then the police were informed; I, standing by 
bewildered, helpless, and incapable, telling my 
story over and over again, and answering a dozen 
([uestions a luiuute. Finally, the body was re¬ 
moved ; and, as my lad had failed me, I was 
taken borne by a waiter, but not before one of the 
doctors bad given it as his opiniorr that death was 
caused by poison—strychnine, he suspected, from 
the dregs in the coffee cup and the contorted 
jrosition of the corpse. There would have to be 
an inquest. 

And in two days’ time art inquest was held, at 
which, of course, my evidence was esseutial. 'The 
jiost-rnortem coufir nied the doctor’s suspicion: 
strycliriirte was the cause of death, the remains 
of the coffee proving it had been swallowed in 
that But bow did deceased come by the drug? 
There all was doubt and mystery. The inquest 
was adjournc<l. At the next inquiry I was re¬ 
called, and subjected to a rigid and most unpleas¬ 
ant cross-examination. Said the coroner, or the 
lawyer who appeared to watch the case on behalf 
of the deceased’s relatives-■ I am not sure which, 
for, remember, 1 was wholly unconscious of the 
luspect of the court and of the relative positions 
of the people in it—said somebody, therefore: 
‘Kow, you see, Mr Fane, we are unable to dis¬ 
cover how or by what means the unfortunate 
gentleman cunte to have poison in his cup. He 
was not known to have any strychnine in his 
possession, and there is no evidence to show that 
he ever purchased any: no bottle or plrial has 
come to light The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, bow came there to be strychnine in that 
coffee cup? You are blind, suffering, I believe, 
from atrophy of the optic nerve, and are, os I am 
informed, under medical treatment for the malady 
—you are taking medicine. Now, do you happen 
to know what the principal ingredient of that 
medicine is J’ 

1 paused; for I did happen to know—it was 
strychnine, and 1 di(^ not like the queation. It 
was repeated. 

Then I replied promptly: ‘ Strychnine, I be¬ 
lieve ; and I am obliged to have something of the 
kind injected into my arm periodically.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ continued my interrogator. ‘It 
is the ordinary drug used in such casea But yon 
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also take a certain proportion «it witli y ar food, 
do yon not 1’ . i 

‘Tea’ ^ 

'And had yon not the little bottle containing 
it in your pocket at the time y on were sitting on 
the couch, alongside the deceased, you two being 
entirely alone in the room of yonr club?’ 

* Certainly,’ I exclaimed in some ^itation, for 
I now clearly saw to what a drcadfiu suspicion 
these questions pointed. ‘ But you don’t mean to 
imply,’ I continued hastily- 

^Be kind enough to answer my question j con¬ 
fine yourself to tliat, please ; and let me further 
ask : had you not quite recently had a very 
angry quarrel with the late Mr Albert Gridlay? 
Was there not great animosity existing between 
you previously ? Were you not deadly rivals, so 
to speak?’ 

What could I answer? And as 1 answered 1 
felt the full force of the situation, and though 1 
was comparatively young in tho.so days, 1 knew 
that it might go Irntd with me, as it had done 
with many a bettor man, ere 1 could clear myself 
of the frightful imimtation—ere I could break 
down the case that was building np against me. 
Hod any legal adviser been at baud, he would 
probably have cautioned me at the outset of this 
string of inquiries, and have told me I was not 
bound to answer them. As it was, the admission 
was made and the mischief clone. 

However, no more questions were put to me 
then ; 1. was led from tlie witness box, and the 
coroner veiy soon proceeded to comment on the 
evidence. He touched slightly hut significantly 
on mine—sufficiently to greatly add to my grow¬ 
ing uneasiness, lie asked the jury if they would 
like a further adj'ourniuent of tlie case, or whether 
they thought there was suffieieut evidence before 
them to enable them to arrive at a verdict They 
thought there was not; for although no doubt 
existed as to the cause of death, it was desirable 
that the matter should he further sifted, and 
another effort made to discover how strychnine 
had found its way into the deceased’s coffee evi¬ 
dently a direct allusion to the fact timt I hud 
strychnine in my possession at the time we were 
sitting alone almost side by side in the club. The 
consequence, of course, was a further adjouru- 
meut. 

Need I say that during that time I went through 
an agony of suspense ? A dark suspense it might 
truly be called, which was not a little added to 
by the information which reached me that Grid- 
lay’s brother intended to subpoena the witnesses 
of ihy quarrel with deceased at the club, with a 
view of getting a verdict of wilful murder against 
me by the coroner’s jury. 

Here the blind stoiy-tellcr paused, and turning 
his face from one side to the other, you would 
have supposed he was looking at us, for his eyes 
seemed to twinkle knowingly. Then he said : 
‘ There, gentlemen—that was my fix, and a pretty 
awkward one, ytlu will admit—But I was not 
hanged,’he went on with a comical smile playing 
about his lips, ‘as you se^ for, happily, by dint 
of inquiries, good legal advice, and a clever detec¬ 
tive, we were enabled to prove that Mr Albert 
Qndlay had obtained strychnine pills or boluses 
from a veterinary surgeon in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Newcastle with the ostensible purpose 


of physicking a horse. We were able to bring 
evidence of this into court on the occasion of the 
adjourned inquest, the result being a verdict of 
suicide whilst of unsound mind.' 

‘ Pretty awkward to be blind—yea, truly 1’ said 
Sir Joseph Winch. ‘One need not be suspected 
of murder, however, to convince us of that;’ and 
his opinion was echoed unni.iiuously by his guests 
as they broke np for the night. 

THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT.. . 

There ore many people who are neither drama¬ 
tists nor novelists by profession, but who yet 
have such a keen eye for ‘effect’ that they may 
be siiid to be both. Like farce-writers, such 
people are quick to see a ‘ situation,’ and if neces¬ 
sary, to make one, in order to indulge in a little 
cheap theatrical display. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to show that almost every man of genius of 
poetic temperament has indulged more or less in 
this propensity ; in many cases, doubtless, without 
intending any harm by the simulation or imtruth- 
fulnc.s8. Some onS ventured to remind Alexandre 
Dumas that an auccdoto he had just related Vas 
not strictly in acconlance with the truth. ‘ No,' 
he said frankly, ‘ it was not, 1 know; but the 
story was ever so much better as I told it.’ The 
same desire has influenced, and will influence, 
thousands of persons in embellishing a story. 
Being a iiovc.'list, Dumas may perhaps be excuse 
for giving play to his imagination for tlie sake of 
heightening •*effect;’ ami the same excuse could 
be urged in favour of those novelists who, in 
recording their ‘ personal experiences,’ baldly ever 
allow one to lose sight of the fact that they are 
story-tellers by profession. So much of their 
time is ■ ‘ cut in contriving situations, that it U 
not at uii surprising that they are often tempted 
to stray from the paths of absolute truthful¬ 
ness. 

The general public, however, has no such 
excuse. Yet so keen is the dramatic instinct 
with many people, that they contrive ‘situations' 
with a fertility of resource that would make many 
novelists wild with envy. But the dramatic 
instinct is mostly displayed in the telling of 
stories, in connection with which ‘ truth is,’ no 
doubt, ‘a sad hamperer of genius,’ because it is 
comparatively rare in real life that experiences 
fit in with preconceived notions. These—whether 
owing to innate ideas or from a loving study 
of fiction is more than need be determined—are 
frequently romantic in the extieme. Kitz-Boodle 
confessed that in all the comedies and romances 
ho had read the hero hod always a go-between 
—a valet or humble follower—who performed 
the intrigue of the pieifh; and consequently he 
selected some suboidinatc to carry his letters to 
Minna Liiwe, notwithstanding that he might easily 
have given her them himself. There may be.S 
good deal underlying this little bit of satire. 

A familiar story is fold of a soldier who^ betfir' 
ing a reprieve for a companion, rode at headlong 
speed until he near^ the camp, and then jhSs 
drew rein and waited until the ftrino-porty bagon 
to turn oat. Being reproached w a 
who askedj him why he did not ride and M> 
relieve the condemned man’s feelings^ In RtcQg*' 
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noiitly exclaiined : ‘ Wliat I would yon have me 
epoil all the dramatic effect 1 ’ Uoubtlciss, in all 
the ca«ee he had ever heard of, the reprieve came 
jnct as the executidn was about to take place. 
Few, perhaps, have the dramatic instinct so finely 
developed as in this apocryphal soldier; but the 


scions,’ interposed the judge ; ‘but do be on your 
guard. It is most troublesome that there should 


e any dramatic performance going on !’ 

In private life the love of ‘effect’ is generally 


with rapture and historical coinpusition, to con¬ 
clude with avaricious calculations and portraits of 
Alderman Simpkins.’ Nearly every young man, 
it is true, commences with poetry and ends with 
prose; and as a rule, the dramatic (xualities wear 
off with increase of age. 

But there are exceptions. Rogers the banker- 
poet, was always a man of great artistic feeling; 
and in T%e Early Days of Samuel Rogers a story 
is told that fully shows that in his regard for 
dramatic effect he was not hampered by the truth. 
According to Mr Clayden, Leslie the artist said 
that when he and his daughters wore at Brighton, 
Rogers took them in his carriage to the Dyke. 
‘As wo s.at in his carriage,’ Leslie proceeds, ‘look¬ 
ing over the vast expanse of country below us, he 
pointed down to a village that seemed all pi^acc 
and beauty in the tranquil sunset. “ Do you sec,’ 
he said, “ those three large tombstones close to 
the tower of the church 1 My father, my mother, 
and my grandfather are buried there.”’ Leslie 
told Mr Philip Gilbert Humerton the anecdote 
himself, and imitated Rivgers’s tone of voice, which 
he says was most pathetic. On hearing the story, 
someoody exclaimed ; ‘What a lying old rascal!’ 
—the truth being that the poet had not a single 
relative in that churchyard. Rogers afterwards 
confessed that the only foundation for what ho 
had said was that he would have liked to be 
buried there himself. A proceeding such as this 
can only bo classed among those lies as to the 
absolute sinfulness of which theologians cannot 
agree, since there can be no doubt that Rogers 
solely aimed at heightening effect. He was, in 
short, ‘ theatrical,' a warge which, as every student 
of elocution knows, awakened what Dickens 
would coll the ‘ liveliest feelings ’ in the breast of 
Ktt. 

Whether that heaven-bom minister was theatri¬ 
cal may perhaps be open to question ; but there 
can be no doubt that there have been many 
‘stagey’ scenes in the House of Commons, the 
famous dqgger incident doubtless being among the 
best known. Xhere, however, a certain amount 
of theatrical effect is calculated and allowed for— 
a > great deal may indeed be conceded to orators 
under any circumstances; but occasionally the 
border-line between the embellishments of rhetoric 
and the tinsel of theatricalism is over-stepped, and 
the resulh effective though it may be for the 
moment, is not calculatect to enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of those who indulge in such resources. 

Counsel in law cases, as we all know, have, 
as a rule, the dramatic qualities very strongly 
developed. A' short time ago one of these gen¬ 
tlemen i-eoeived a nasty rap over the knuckles. 
Posed in a very fine attitude and bursting with 
eloquence, _n certain Q.C. waf addressing the jury, 
.vhen the judge, interrupting him, said : ‘ I must 
. Honest you 'to change your demeaniijiur.’ The 
‘ ;mKBsel stfunmered out: ‘ I was not avare, your 
il^dehip’— ‘ Ob, probably it was quite uncon- 


pernicions. Everyftody remembers that the im¬ 
mortal Pecksniff always contrived to inform his 
danghtera of the coming of any visitors, in order 
that they might be found suitably employed ; 
and everybody remembers, moreover, that those 
charming girls were greatly surprised and blushed 
furiously when the visitors arrived. Somewhat 
analogous to this little piece of dissimulation is a 
story which is going the rounds of the American 
press. One of the most popular of American 
authoresses has five sons, of wnom she is exceed¬ 
ingly proud. When a visitor is announced, it is 
lior invariable custom, according to the story, to 
direct her sons in what position to place them¬ 
selves, BO that the visitor when entering the 
room may get a brief glimpse of a pleasing family 
group. This may be due to mere harmless vanity, 
altliough the profession of the lady is strongly 
gainst such a supposition. At anymte, the harm 
in cases of this sort is not great, nor can any 
objection be taken to 


Tliat vivacious versatility, 

Wliiob many people take for want of lioart. 

Tliey err—’tis merely wliat is called mobility, 

A thing of temperament, and nut of art. 

Though seeming so from its supposed faoility; 
And false, though true ; for surely they ’re sincerest 
Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest. 


This makes your actors, artists, and romancers, 
Heroes somotimes, though seldom—sages never; 
But speakers, bards, diplomatists, and dancers. 
Little that's great, but much of what is clever. 


In private life especially, the love of ‘effect’ 
tends to _ bring about an artificiality of manner 
and of life that cannot but he injurious. 


BEAL PBESENCK. 

Is the heart of tlie city that's proud and gay, 
A child stood begging one summer day. 


The world went by; but it took no heed, 
For the world has never a hcarMo bleed 


For the woes of others ; it passed along. 

And the child was alone in the hurrying throng. 


It lingered there in the summer day 
Till another lieggar came hy that a-ay, 


Whose soul was sick with the whirl and strife 
Of the myktic something which men call Life, 


He looked at the oliild : at its side he stopped, 
And into its hand his last penny he dropped; 


Then be passed along with a half-breathed sigh, 
And said, ‘ He wanted it more than L’ 


And in him as he jHissed my heart adored 
The living presence of Christ the Lord I 

J. S. FanoasB. 
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HOLIDAYS FOB POOR CHILDREN. 

An nge of (liscoverios ours may well bo called, 
aud possibly in consequence of the eager strained 
life which is always on the lookout for novelty, 
a very old truth has come to be so fuHy recog¬ 
nised as to be almost new. Indeed, the saying of 
our nursery days, ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,’ has become such a living reality, 
that during the summer months one has only to 
turn into any largo railway station to be con¬ 
vinced of the fact that dwellera in cities at least 
are full believers in tlie need and blessedness of 
a real holiday. The eager laces of the children, 
the comfortable consciousness on the part of 
Paterfamilias that business is to give way to 
pleasure, oven the hurry and bustle and incessant 
‘ By your leave,’ are so suggestive of preparations 
for happiness, that we quite understood the sym¬ 
pathetic remark of a porter, not too harassed to 
smile : ‘Looks like holidays, don’t it!’ 

But yet another old truth has, happily for our 
generation, also come to be more fully understood, 
and there is perSaps no more cheering sign of 1 
the times than the growing sense amongst the 
well-to-do that no pleasure can be complete unless 
shared with their poorer brethren. In the mutter 
of holidays, very practical expression of this 
growth of higher feeling is to be found in the 
foru^ation of country holiday schemes in many 
large towns, and most noticeably in the huge brick- 
and-mortar wilderness of London. Amongst its 
thousands of dreaiy streets, the holidays may 
mean a blessed rest to overworked teachers ; but 
to scholars and their parents they have a meaning 
the reverse of blessed. ‘I wish,’ said a friend 
the other day, ‘that all the boys in this neighbour¬ 
hood could be sent away—anywhere—for the 
holidays a wish that would certainly be echoed 
by the host of young Philistines let loose into the 
streets with no better employment than to ‘ loaf,’ 
tease, quarrel, and shout. 

To the weakly and ailing, those too listless to 
join in the rougher games or plays, the holiday- 
time is* even more sad. Sometimes, certainly. 


there is enough to do and to spare, and ‘ mother’ 
rejoices to get rid of ‘ baby,’ whose teething troubles 
are to be comforted by the little old woman, who 
herself needs the* petting and soothing that in 
richer homes would be hers by right of her jfears 
aud weakness. But even in those rare and happy 
intervals when there does not happen to bo a 
baby, the lot of the delicate child, not wanted in 
the one-roomed house, aud with no refuge but 
the hot and noisy streets, is one to make an angel 
weep. Those of us who are familiar with the 
poorer parts of Loudon know only too well the 
listless look of the little sufferer from chronic 
debility (that is, want of air and food), whose 
heavy head has no softer pillow than a doorstep, 
and whose pule pinched face is so utterly uusug- 
gestive o' childhood’s roses and roundness. 

Those V, hose lives lie apart from sights of sad¬ 
ness can hardly grasp the poverty, in every sense, 
of the up-bringing of many thousands of little 
ones ; but it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
barren surroundings which envelop a large majority 
of the six hundred thousand children attending 

1 London elementary schools. It is therefore little 
wonder that the scheme of sending some of the 
most needy for a fortnight of rt'al holiday-life in 
the country has proved au unmistakable succesa ■ 
Starting some fourteen years ago in an‘East End 
parish, the work luis grown so rabidly th.at after 
four years of corpoiute life the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund was able to send away during 
last summer no fewer than fnnrkm thousand 
and forty-eight children. And if the seoing-off a 
trainfnl of ordinary travellers is a idcasant sight, 
what shall be said of fhose groups which are 
becoming quite a fe.ature in booking-clerks’ work ? 
Here is one of these groups waiting for the lady 
who will take the tickets, at the reduced rate given 
bj’ most of the Companies. Pale-faced mothers and 
children, happy though, and eager j very careful 
of the luggage, done iip in awkward bundles with 
too little pwer aud less string. ‘Be sure you’re 
good,’ and/let us know how you'gets are 
the materuil exhortations, to which the ehildren* 
!U-o too excited to listen. ‘Ah! we didn’t haive 
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such treats when we was children,’ says one and departure of each party, pays the cottagers— 
mother whose hands tell a tale of hard work to with money received from the Central—and keeps 
find bread, let alone ‘ treats,’ and whose face has a general outlook over hosts and guests. Of such 
relaxed from its habitual grimness at sight of her visitors there are nearly fovir hundred, and the 
little girl’s absorbed delight. devotion of many is beyond words. More than 

‘And how old are you'i’ we ask of an anxious one known to us gives some hours each day to 
elder sister who is mothering a small brother too the little Londoners, getting to know each one, 
young to go with her. ‘ Thirteen ’ is the grave and carrying on a suhsequent correspondence that 
reply. Tliirteen ! Poor little soul, with a face keens cottage ‘Father’ and ‘Mother’ in touch 
that would bo too old for tliirty. Never mind ! with their adopted children. 

A fortnight in the country will send Annie bai'k The country visitors ore also in close communi- 

a child again, with a store of tales to biTghten cation with the army of town-workers, whose 

many a dull day. Next to Annie stands a great care it is to select ch.ildren, to collect parents’ 
boy of eleven, ‘crainmeil’ through the .Sixth payments, ami to see parties safely on their way. 
Standard, but so much the worse tor the process The town-workers are expected' to visit their 
that without !i real lioliday hi.s overgrown jicwers country friend.s during the season, getting to 
would not stand the work of a ‘little place’ so know Ixith visitors and cottagers, and enjoying the 
eagerly welcomed by his widowed mother. The sight of the happiness they liave helped to create. 
elde.st of the party, just under fourteen, would be 'iTieir work is heavy, esjiecially in neighbour- 

small for ten, and lias spent much of her life hoods almost entirely populated by the poor; 

between the out-patients’ dejiartiuent of a children’s but in banding togellier ns committees, hands are 
hospital and her mother’s laundry, the heueflt of strengthened, and work mode lighter by organised 
one being pretty well nei.tralis^ by the other, ellbrt. 

‘How often have you been in the country?' we Cliildren arc selected on the grounds of their 
ask.—‘Me ! Why, nmxr,' is the surprised reply, being ailing, having no friends they can visit, and 
‘ I ajn’t never hail a chance before the truth of not being in a position to obtain a holiday unaided, 
which is borne out by lier intense surprise at There is the further condition that parents shall do 
the ‘ real green ’ of trees ‘ not in tlie parks.’ tlieir share towards providing a holiday by making 

The cliildren’s ideas of the country are some- some contribution according to their means. We 
x/hat curious. One young critic rem.arked, on have often had occasion to draw attention to 
getting ont at a wayside station : ‘I don’t call this the lavish and iiidiseriiiiiiiate abuse of charitable 
country. Why, there ain’t no swings nor round- funds, and perhaiis hardly any better indication 
abouts !’ Another little Londoner being asked of the tnitli as to that iimcn-vcxed qiiestioii of free- 
what slio uiidi r.stood by a sunny bank, replied : hospital relief can he found than in the fact that 
‘ A place to put pennies in on the ’ot siile the from the very class who help to swell out-patients’ 
road!’ Many are struck by the ‘ big sky’and by departments no less than £2819, l(!s. lid. was 
the astonishing fact that potatoes and fruit are to collected last year. The gratitude of the parents 
bo got elsewhere than at ‘the shop;’ whilst the is very real, and we cannot help thinking is due 
first sight of a pig has been known to produce a in no small degree to the fact that the benefit to 
difference of opinion, oue l>oy liolding the un- their children conics in part from their own exer- 
fumiliar friend to he a ‘ little sheep,’ and being tions. It is also impressed upon parents that their 
quickly put to rights by the superior remark: contributions help to send other people’s children; 
‘No, ’taint; ’tis a naimy-goat!’ and it is pleasant to hear a hard-working father or 

Still more surprising to some are the home mother say : ‘ If it’.s to help some one else’s child 
arrangements of the cottages in which they are 1 ’d like to give a little moi’e.’ Indeed, the spirit 
boarded. Oue boy was quite overcome by llie ot love and good-will evoked on all sides is by 
idea ot a separate room to sleep in; and two no nieams the least pleasant feature in the scheme; 
little girls complained of being ‘lonesome’ with and the guards, who without ‘tips’ look after 
*0 much‘room* ill the bed! Some of the elder holiday children as their own, are typical of a 
cliildren notice, and are deeply impressed by the general feeling of brotlieihood and friendliness, 
.tone that pervades the country home. ‘’Tliey Uiiilbrniity of action among the eight hundred 
never qiqirrel here,’ writes one girl ; whilst ‘ no voluntary workers is secured by means of a repre¬ 
rows,’ even on«,Saturday night, is quite a novelty sentalive Central Council, who decide all questions 
in the experience of not a few young lives. of general jirinciple, and take upon themselves the 

The cottagers, on their side, learn something weighty duty of the distribution of funds. Jit is 
from their young guests ; the unconsciou-s prattle an invariable rule that, all contributions shall be 
of the children, for instance, shows that Loudon paid into one common fund, money being divided 
is not by any means paved xvith gold, ami their out according to the specific needs of each Corn- 
stories reveal that the struggle for existence is a mittee. In order that this shall be accomplished 
thing too fierce to be contemplated with ple.isure with fairness, it is necessary to ascertain the exact 
by toe slower country mind. The friendsliips, number of children attending schools within the 
too, that spring up on both sides are very real, areas of each Committee, together with the fees 
.and tend to lessen th«fTlreach between town and paid ; and week by week, during the summer 
country, which is productive of liarm to oiir months, an Executive Committee meets to distri- 
English life all round. The cottagers chosen to bute funds according to the population of each, 
act as hosts are those in good work, and the district and the number of children ready to 
weekly five shillings paid for each child is found go. 

tunple to pay expenses, xfhilst it prex-ents the It will easily be seen that to keep such a large 
question of ‘gain coming too much ^ the fore, machinery xvorking economically and in order 
cottages are invariably under the su|ervision of calls for much thoughtful care and business 
‘'-•aiM responsible visitor, who sees to the arrival capacity on toe part of the office staflP. ,As yet 
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the work of the Society lias been uiaung I with 
remarkable economy. The balance-sheet shows, 
that the funds for the year aiuonnted; to ^430, 
and tiiat the sum paid tor official work was only 
j£198,1.3s. M., or something like two per cent, of 
the income. There is no doubt a sbindiug com¬ 
plaint on the part of the public with regard to the 
cost of distribtUing funds collected for charitable 
and other purges, and economy in this depart¬ 
ment is always comnienduble. At the same time 
economy should not bo pressed too far. We 
would Venture to suggest, for instance, that 
this particular Society might expend a reason¬ 
able sum in making its existence opd objects 
better known. It is undoubtedly a work that 
needs only to be known to be supported. It 
appeals to the sympathies of all, and there are few 
who would not enjoy their own and their chil¬ 
dren’s holiday.s the better for knowing that they 
were lielping the less favoured to a fortnight of 
country bliss. 

The applications ln.st season were far in excess 
of any previous year, in sjiite of bad weathei-. 
Literally, thousands of children were kept waiting 
in the hope that money might come in before 
the school holidays were over, and tlie only 
unpleasant feature in the work is the disappointed 
faces which greet the Lonilon workers when luck 
of funils compels refusuLs. All child-lovers may 
have the joy of knowing that they are hrighten- 
ing yonug lives by sending a contribution to the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, at the officc-S of the 
fund, 10 Buckingham Street, Strand ; and we 
have only to ivhl, that by the careful methods 
employed, the Society is able to state that even 
with die full increase of expenses suggested, every 
ten sliillings will pay for a fortuight’.s holiday, 
and fill the heart of one little Londoner with joy 
of the purest and simplest. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPIEK XIV. 

It had been the unfulfilled dream of Mr Orme’s 
lifetime—u sort of hope too good to he true, too 
good even to be jiractically sought for—to find 
somebody who would Jo his work for him and 
allow him to draw his pay. He was not a man 
of strong passions, hut lie hated work and loved 
rum. Hum was only to ho had, along with the 
other palliatives of existence, by labour, and Mr 
Orme felt that his lot was pitiable. But before 
Will had been a week in the printing office, the 
veteran skulker began to think that the dream 
of his lifetime might find something like a fulfil¬ 
ment in his old age. Will was so quick and eager 
to learn, took such a pride in every forward step 
he made, and found such an actual pleasure in 
work, that Mr Orme looked forward with com¬ 
placence to a ti.rae when he would have nothing 
to do but to sit upon his box at the side of the 
stove and give directions. Will, without alto¬ 
gether accepting Mr Onne’s declatution that a 
selfish man would have done the work himself, 
was yet grateful for the instruction he received. 
There was a battered little book on the premises 
called ,the Priinter’s Grammar, from which he 


learned enough to persuade him that Mr Orme’s 
method of management was in some respects 
faulty. It would Iiave taken half-a-dozen skilled 
workmen a week to have put the ramshackle little 
place in good order; but Will, inspired by the 
Printer’s Grammar and a sense of personal pride, 
worked so hard and leanicd so rapidly that in a 
mouth or two he attacked the fringes of the 
desert of disonler, and conquered here and there 
a square foot of Chios. In one of his earliest 
readings in tlie Grammar Ite learned that the 
most hateful thing about a printing office, tlie one 
ever-greateuing dragon to bo relentlessly fought 
with, was called * pie.’ 

‘ What's pie, Mr Orme V he asked, os he and 
hi.s preceptor walked homewaixls together. 

Mr Orme explained that pie was made up of 
typo which had been suffered to fall into dis¬ 
order ; and Will saw at once that the dragon had 
been allowed to assume formidable proportions. 
At a moderate uonijmtutioii, a fourth of the office 
plant lay useless ; and Master Will, who was one 
of those people who can do nothing with satisfac¬ 
tion to themselves unless they do i# with their 
whole hearts, ileteriuiued eai'ly to slay that dragon. 
It was this resolution on his part which dissi¬ 
pated the Imll'-formed visions of Mr Orme. It was 
about the middle of July, and the weather was 
prodigiously hot and oppressive. The aged idler 
felt even less disposed to work than usual, and 
even his perch upon the box, though padded with 
a foMcd jiress blanket, was so little luxurious that 
idleness afforded him no comfort. 

‘William,’ he said, ‘you’re getting on very 
nicely, and iii time you’ll make a very good 
wurkms : but it’s time you began to think about 
display-work. Now, I’ve never let you tackle 
display-work yet; but here’s a hit i>I a circular 
that tlie governor’s rather particular about. Let 
me see you have a try at it, and 1 ’ll help you 
with a bit of advice when you want it’ 'This 
was spoken witli great friendliness, and with.an 
almost deceptive air of conferring a favour upon 
William. 

But to Mr Orme’s astonishment and grief the 
boy declined to accept the kiuduesa ^I 'm going 
to kill this di-agon, Mr Orme,’ wid W ill; ‘1 ’m i 
going to get this pie under. I can never do it if 
I do your work for you.’ 

This black ingratitude so struck Mr Orme that 
he was silent for a quarter of an hour, and rising 
with moans of resignation, he shuffled listlessly 
about the place, carrying his box with him, anil 
seating himself at intervals whilst ho picked 
languidly amongst the fancy types. 

’This was his second disappointment; for, a 
month or two before it, Will, whose supply of 
money hod been exhhnsted in the purchase of a ? 
cheap suit of working clothes, had been unable to 
find the necessary oinepence for his medicine, 
and the poor sufferer had Ijeen compelled tottally 
by his own unaideil natural forc^ He hod fejjt 
that first failure to be bitter at the moineat, lHit 
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he knew now that it was not to be compared to 
the later affliction. 'Williain stuck resolutely to 
his pie, Etnd was only to be drawn from it by 
legitimate claims. Mr Ormc’s diearn was shat¬ 
tered, and be went back to the dull realities of 
life with something like a resigned heartbreak. 
Before six months were over, the boy was his 
master, and ordered him to his work relentlessly. 
The melancholy Varley never knew how it was 
that the work of the office came to be turned out 
so much more expeditiously than of old. 

As he woj'ked, MasUw Will .“ung and whistled 
with a shrill disregard of melancholy, and felt 
his heart as light as a biid’s. His experiment 
Was succeeding in a wonderful way, and .Tohn was 
changing for the better daily. It w'us curioits, 
and not a little touching, to see the two lads 
togetlier. Will had the gravest fatherly air, the 
queerest little tender bulldog ways of watchful¬ 
ness and devotion. The two took long rambles 
together on Saturday afternoons in the beautiful 
Warwickshire country, and Johp always carried a 
scrap of paper or two and a pencil with him, and 
made strange wooden-legged sketches of the cattle 
in the field.s, and tunny lopsided drawings of old 
farmhouses. These M. Achille .Tousserau was in 
the habit of correcting for him, and he did his 
corrections with so much skill and spirit, that 
after a dozen strokes from the master’s hand, the 
drawings looked altogether beautiful and perfect 
to the pupil’s eyes. 

M. Jousserau and his friend and compatriot M. 
Vigne were both of the town of Arles, and each 
said of the other, ‘ II est inon paj’s.' They nour¬ 
ished for each other that curiously strong friend¬ 
ship which exists between exiled Frenchmen of 
the same province, and make.s them hoard together 
even in their common capitivl. The good phrase 
does not say, ‘ He. is of my country,’ ‘ lie belongs 
to my country it is ever so much stronger and 
more tender: ‘He is my country.’ He brings 
its flavour with him ; he means home, childhood, 
everything that knits a man to the memories of 
his native place. 

M- Vigne wtis a solid, plodding, trustworthy 
draugbtsnyui in an artistic glass manufactory, and 
Achille was anaarti.st in the same employment. 
He was a trustworthy workman also; but there 
was a difference between them. The younger 
man had inventiveness, a passion for his work, 
and an ambition outside it and beyond it The 
dder drew with a lalmrious painstaking and 
accuracy, but invented nothing, and had no ambi¬ 
tions, and the younger earned almidy five times 
his salary. But when they had met three or four 
years before, the hear^^of each had warmed to the 
johl home accent * xtens, tu es un pays, toi!’ 
they sang out together ; and*in ten minutes, with 
flashing gestures and exuberant enthusiasm of 
Speedi, had recounted half their family histories. 
& Ar-hille went lo live with M. Vigne, and helped 
qnt the meagre resources of his establishment 
.ioore Htan a Uttle. 


Achille took John in hand quite seriously, and 
gave him lessons in drawing, by which he profited 
so much that in a’while the wood got out of the 
lege of his cattle and into his pictured tree trunks, 
which was perha])a the best place for it This 
kindness of the young artist’s was very naturally 
and ea.sily rewarded, for he began to pick up 
English os fast as a pigeon picks up peas, and 
even acquired a little of John’s Barfield accent, 
at which Madame, whose ear was sufficiently 
habituated to detect it, would clap her hands and 
laugh with great merriment 

The good-hearted French folk lost nothing by 
befriending the two young wayfarers, for the boys 
earned enough to pay for their simple and unluxu- 
' riou.« keep. John’s pricking out of patterns saved 
M. Vigne many a weary and unprofitable hour, 
and enabled him to put his spare time to more 
paying u.«e8, so that the family benefited rather 
more by the efforts of the weaker than of the 
stronger youngster. 

‘You don’t have any of your headaches now, 
do you. Jack V Will a.sked him one day. It was 
a Saturday half-holiday, and they were in the 
fields together, midway towards Stratford. It 
wa.s a lovely aftenioon, and niiide the brighter for 
both of them by John’s unusual contentment. 
Achille had laid out a shilling lor him in the 
purchase of a real sketch-book, and the two had 
tramped thus far in search of something worthy 
to be transferred to its first page. If he had had 
but his ordinary scraps of paper, John w'ould have 
been firing his tri.al shots left and right; but he 
felt bound to find something tinusuul and charm¬ 
ing for the beginning of the book. He looked 
round brightly at his companion’s query, and 
answered with a shake of the head. 

‘ I 'll tell yon what, though, Will,’ he said, 
sliding an arm through one of his friend’s, with 
a certain nestling way of seeking protection into 
which he had fallen, ‘if anything bothers me to 
remember, I get that nasty swimming back again, 
just as if I had a wheel in my head—an enormous 
wdiecl. You wouldn’t believe how big it is, Will 
It’s ns big as a cart-wheel; and it begins quite 
slowly, and gets faster and gets bigger, till at last 
I don’t know anything and can’t think of any¬ 
thing. But when 1 get like that, Madame always 
makes me lie down, and 1 go to sleep almost 
directly. 1 should have headaches, though, and 
jolly bad ones too. Will, if old Macfarlane was 
here.’ 

‘ I guess you would,’ his conq^anion answered ; 
‘ but old Macfarlane ain’t here.’ 

They walked on in silence for a little time. - 

‘I say, Will,’ said John, ‘I should have been 
bad if it hadn’t been for you. I used to be afraid 
that I was going silly ; and if I’d stopped at old 
Macfarlane’s, 1 believe I should have gone.’ 

‘ It wouldn’t have been his fault it you hadn’t,’ 
Will answered, ‘ nor old Snelling’s cither. When 
I’m grown up, I mean to go back and take it 
out of old Macfarlane.’ 

This idea held firmly in Master Will’s heathen 
mind, and indeed he never actually overgrew it 
until, in after-years, he discovered how very big 
he himself had grown, and how very small and 
gray Macfarlane was. But the story of that 
interview deserves to be told in its proper 
place. 

‘It’s my belief,’ Will added, ‘that old fuelling 
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didn’t want you to get better. - I think ' ■! wantetl 
to make you worse.’ . 

‘Whttt nonsense !’ answered John.' ‘Why should 
he?’ 

‘Ah 1’ said the young bulldog jeeringly, ‘why 
should he? Why, father used to say—many a 
time I’ve heard him say it—how rich Dob Snelling 
would be if you never got any better and couldn’t 
use your own money.—Do you think my fatlier’s 
ns rich as yours was, Jack?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Jolin answered. ‘But if Uncle 
Robert really felt like that, he must be an awful 
horrid beast. I don’t believe it, Will; I don’t 
believe it.’ 

‘ I do,’ said Will doggedly. 

It was ptu'haps only the brutal, unquestioning 
frankness of a boj’’s mind that could very well 
have lighted anybody to this suspicion. A more 
elderly critic would have felt the terrible responsi¬ 
bility of the judgment: the cold and cruel enor¬ 
mity of the crime would have staggere<l the ailult 
inquirer, and he would have sought au<l found a 
reason for Stielling’s conduct in tlie crowded pages 
of the chapter of human stupidity. Fet the boy’s 
horrible guess was true, and the elder obaervei’’s 
gentler judgment would have been mistaken. 

‘ You must think your uncle Bob jolly thick¬ 
headed,’ said -Master Will, ‘if you fancy he didn’t 
know what he was doing. Any fool could see he 
was driving you silly. Of course he was, .and old 
Macfarlane was helping him. I ki;ew you’d get 
better when you got away from ’em, and how 
should I know, if they didn’t '!’ 

This convei'sation cast a gloom over John’s 
spirits for a h.alf-hour or so ; but it rolled away 
of itself, and he settled down to his lield-work 
with ardour, and took home a feebly pretty little 
sketch, which Achille touched into strength for 
him in places, .and guiiled him into strengthening 
with his own hand in others. 

‘ Foil will make an artiste, yon,’ said -M. 
Jous-serau, Hashing his white teeth at his pupil, 
and beaming at him with his black southern eyes 
as he laid both hands upon his shoulders and 
gave him a shake e.\prosBivc of friendliness and 
approval. ‘ Fou h.ave not the hand. That is 
absurd—who could ask it? Not yet. That comes 
with work, work, work. Beep, peep, peiqj .at 
everything, idways, alwiu’s, and is never done 
with. I am beginner. I shall be student when 

I am old, old man, gray, stooijcd all over’- 

Ho could not lind the won! he wanted, but 
ran his rapid lingers about ins face to indicate 
wrinkles, and dropped into so comic an imilatii^n 
of decrepitude tliat John answered his mimicry 
with a peal of laughter. 

Though tliat was the first occasion on which 
Will insisted on .Snelling’s villainy in his com¬ 
panion’s hearing, it was by no means the last, 
and every member of the little household was 
aware of Lis convictions and in a lesser or stronger 
degree shared them. It is quite likely that they 
might not have accepted his sole testimony, but 
they had Isaiah’s to back it. When once Will 
had found himself fairly settled dowm under Mr 
Orme’s tutelage, he liad written to Isaiah, who 
had answered the letter in person on the follow'- 
ing Sunday. Isaiah had a natural and excusable 
belief that French people—who represented all 
the foreign races of the world to him—were savage 
and fteatheu; and he was vastly surprised to 


discover that on the whole they were really Very 
much like English men and women in their ways 
of living and feeling. He and tlie stately M. 
Vigne were a great spectacle together. Monsieur 
handed him a chair with a bow on his first arrival j 
and not to be outdone in imliteuess, Isaiah bowed 
back again ; and this exchange of civilities, which 
was the only one possible between them, since 
Monsieur knew no more of English thou Isaiah 
did of French, was repeated with a comic fre- 
queocy. Madame began to talk of it when the 
visitor had gone; and Will and John \vent through 
a grave mimicry of the scene, bowing to each 
other like a solemn pair of toy mandarins, until 
the good W’ouuiu fell into one of her helpless fits 
of laughter. 

After this, a mouth carely went by w'ithout a 
Sund.ay visit from Isaiah, who learned to drink 
their southern wine without overmuch creasing 
his features, and to smoko the cigarettes rolled 
for him by one or other of his hosts. It got to 
be quite a (roiumou bit of comedy pantomime, 
when they were alone with Madame, for one of 
the boys silently to roll an imaginary cigarette, 
and tlien rising, proll'er it witli a profound bow to 
tlie. other, who would ri.se and bow in turn. It 
was a simple form of amnsement, but it never 
tailed to elicit a huigli from that jolly, fat-sided 
Madame Vigne, who was, ns we have seen already, 
of a nature readily moved to mirth. 

Isaiah gave such an .account of John’s posses¬ 
sions tliat the good people became half-terrified 
at the responsibilities they had assumed ; but 
.loliii’s improvement was so evident, so smooth 
and eoustant, they put their fears on one side, 
though they all had .sijme dim dread of English 
law, and were hardly certain that they were not 
haying themselves open to some terrible, vague 
punishment. 

Mr Ormo was, of course, pretty frequently 
pres. at the time of Isaiah’s visits; but since the 
tatter liad given it ns his opinion that Snelling 
would give a hundred pounds to h.ave John back 
again, and would certainly i-epeat his old methods 
with him, it was felt wise to keep the aged idler 
from details which might lead him into tempta¬ 
tion. Madame could liave no creature about her 
for wliom she would not grow to Lave some kind 
of alfection ; but Mr Orme was looked upon with 
a sad indulgence, and was not particularly trusted. 
Berliaps it was natui-al in Mr Drme to resent this 
a little. Berliaps the dull mill-round of his own 
life was not sutliciently interesting to occupy his 
thoughts. Anyway, oijserviiig that conversations 
wore broken off upon his entrance, and that there 
was an nir of mystery i)ic.served with respect to 
Isaiah’s abiding-place, he began to bo curious and 
to prowl about suspiciously in his own sloth-like 
way with intent to smell out the secret. He was 
good enough, on one oefasion, to accompany Isaiah 
to the railw'ay station ; but that worthy had had' 
Madame’s advice bcforeluuid, and paused so often 
on the way to eluike hands witli him in friendly 
adieu, that the old boy was compelled to take 
leave at last without even learning the direction 
taken by Isaiah's train. 

He knew very wijl that thfe boys bed run away 
from their homes, and their speech and mKanen 
were a sufficient j^uarantee that they had been 
decently bred. Will had unguardedly said sotas- 
thing to the effect that Jolm would be rich some 
---a__--- 
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iay ; and though it is probable enough that Mr 
Orroe would have attached no importiince to this 
if the boy had persisted in the story, he did 
attach considerable importance to it when Will 
went suddenly silent, and steadfastly refused to 
be lured into a revival of the conveisiation. In 
fact, the whole household was on its guard against 
Mr Ormo ; and he, casting about in his own mind 
for a reason for this caution in respect to himself, 
arrived at a natural conclusion. The idea evi¬ 
dently was that if he were let into whatever 
secret hapijcned to be going, he would Vietray it. 
Now, that in its turn implied that it was worth 
betraying, and this in its turn mount that some¬ 
body, somewhere, would pay him for betrayal. 
As he followed this line of thought, it became 
abundantly clear to Mr Ornie’s intelligence that 
he was being shamefully defrauded of the chance 
to turn an honest jienny. He thou^t of his own 
hard and thankless lot, the scarmty of rum, or 
rather of its plenitude and his own inal>ility to 
et at it—w’hich is likely to have been the more 
arrowing form—the dearness of tobacco, and the 
miserable and degrading exigences of labour. 
With such spurs ns these to gall his curiosity, 
he became very curious indeed, and began tf> 
develop quite a new phase of character, miching 
hither and thither in slolh-likc dexterity to sur¬ 
prise conversations not intended for his ears, ancl 
industriously sleeping for hours together on the 
occasion of Isaiah’s visits, in the hope of lulling 
suspicion as profound ns that which he himself 
feigned. Unhappily for his purpose, he was a 
poor pretender, and not having had the advantage 
of self-examination in this jiarticular, he could 
not bo suppased to know that in his really 
somnolent iioiirs he had a snore which seemed 
to communicate a faint vibration to the very 
door-knocker. His ruse.s, in short, were alto- 
ether too obvious and artificial, and did nothing 
ut deepen the suspicion with which he had been 
regarded from the first 

But, as often happens, apparent chance did for 
him what no ruse on his own part could effect, 
and one day, rambling past the town police station 
and pausing to strike a lucifer match, he cast an 
idle and careless eye upon the proclamations 
posh'd at the door, and in the very act of moving 
forward again, stood, arrested at the names of 
‘ John Vale and William Gregg aforesaid,’ followed 
by-a" Btatehient that the above reward would be 
paid on tlie discovery of the boys on application 
to Robert Snelliflg, Corn-Factor, of Castle-liarficld, 
or William Gregg of Hargato Hollow, Bencon- 
Hargate. Beacon-Ilai'gate was a mere hamlet, 
and Mr Orme knew nothing of it; but Custle- 
Borfield was a considerable town, and was but a 
little over an hour’s journey by rail. It was 
Saturday and a half-holhlay, and ho liad money 
in his pocket, his week’s wages, newly drawn, and 
as yet diluted only by a single four-pennyworth. 
He tried to make out the amount of ‘ the above 
reward but the ha.'lfcill wa.s evidently old, and 
had been pasted over and over by other announce¬ 
ments. It would in all probability long since 
have been hidden altogether but tor the fact 
^t it had been fixed to a dower corner of the 
board. 

- Mr' Orme fairly trembled with excitement at 
tISS 'fulfilment of his snspicions. What might 
reward amount to? Ten pounds? Twenty 


pounds? Fifty? A hundred? He flashed and 
shook to think that he could make a bargain of 
it, and bestirring himself to an unusual activity, 
he made straight for the railway station. 

(To be continued.) 


IN KENSINGTON. 

In 1820 appeared Faulkner’s History of Kensington; 
and now, nearly seventy years later, we have a 
new history of the same interesting district of the 
great metropolis, from the pen of Mr W. J. Loftie, 
entitled, Kensingtnn, I'icluresque and Historical. 
(London ; Field & Tuer). Mr Loftie is already 
well known as the historian of London, his two 
volumes thereon embracing a record of the great 
city’s growth from pre-Roman times to the present 
day. In the volume immediately before us, Mr 
Loftie works out a more limited subject, but the 
limitation is compensated for by the greater room 
for details. And the book, besides being extremely 
iiiterestiiig in itself, is so beautifully printed and 
illustrated as to make its possession a delight to 
every lover of books. 

Altliougli Kensington now forms an integral 
part of London, it is not so very long since it 
Mas roally a detached. suburban village, the road 
between which and the oily was infested by foot- 
jiads and robbers, rendering it ilangerous to way¬ 
farers after dark. Kensington is closely associated 
with many great names, and contains many build¬ 
ings of historic interest. The Palace is, of course, 
the most conspicuous of these edifices. It was 
here in 1819 that the (jiieen was born, and here, 
after her accession to the crown, tliat she held 
her fir.st Council. The Palace was not originally 
a royal residence, it having been built bj' the 
first Earl of Nottingham, from whose son it was 
bought by William III. Since its acquisition b)’ 
royalty it has been largely added to. It is a 
massive building in rod and brown brick, with 
few architectural pretensions, and almost devoid 
of ornament. It was here that hlnry, the queen 
and consort of William III., died of smallpox in 
1()9-1, and here also that William himself died 
eight years later. George II., the last king who 
made Kensington his residence, died in the Palace 
in 1700. 

As already mentioned, it was in Kensington 
Palace that tjueen Victoria was born, and on the 
north wall of the room in which she first saw 
the light is a brass plate bearing an inscription 
to that effect. ‘Adjoining this chamber’says Mr 
Loftie, ‘ is a handsome drawing-room, afed behind 
it the room is situated in which the Queen held 
her first Council. It is a gloomy chamber, look¬ 
ing into a narrow courtyard, the roof supported 
hy pillars. .... The cheerful drawing-room 
beyond must have been the place where Lord 
Melbourne and the Arclibisho)) announced her 
accession to the voung Queen, in the early 
morning of 20th .fune 1837. It was, so far os 
I can make out, in this same chamber that the 
future Queen was christened on the 24th of June 
1819. 'The golden font was brought from the 
Tower, and crim.son-velvet coverings were brought 
from the Chapel Royal at St James’s. « 'fte 
sponsors were the Prince Regent, who in the 
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following year became George IV. ; the Vmperor 
Alexander of liussia, represented bv t. ; l>ukc 
of York; the Queen Dowager of \V iirtemberg, 
represented by the Princess Augusta; and the 
Duchess-Dowager of Coburg, represented by the 
Duchess of Gloucester. The Prince'Kegent named 
the infant Alexandrine only, it is said ; but her 
mother’s name of Victoria was fortunately added 
in time.’ The Duchess of Kent and h(!r royal 
daughter continued to reside in the Palace alter 
the death of the Duke ; and the young Princes.-! 
was often seen in Kensington Gardens, sometime.s 
taking her airings in a little phaeton drawn by 
two minute ponies. 

Another interesting building is Old Campden 
Hou.se, built apparently about the beginning of 
the .seventeenth century. After jiassing through 
various hands, it was tenanted for a thno by tlie 
Princess, afterwards Queen Anno, and her little son 
the Duke of Gloucester, the onlv survivor of her 
numerous cliildren. lie was deficiite from birth, 
and Kensington was selected for liim ns being a 
liealthy place of residence and near town. When 
about four or five years of age he became very 
inquisitive, especially as regards anything relating 
to soldiers ; and he got a corps of twenty-two 
boys of Kensington to come to (.lampdeu House 
accoutred with paper cai>s and wooden swonls. 

‘ Their appearance,’ wrote his old servant, ‘ trans- 
porteil the little Duke, so that he made them 
come up from the court ti> his presence-room, 
and appointed one of them, a pretty boy, tf) 
be lieutenant, who pro veil to be Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s son.’ By-and-by the boys formeil 
two companies, amounting to ninety, armed with 
wooden swords and muskets, and wearing red 
grenadiers’ caps. (.)ne day they were ordered to 
the garden by beat of drum, in order that the 
King and Queen (William and Mary) might see 
them exercise. ‘The King ordered twenty guineas 
for the boys ; and took particular notice of one, 
six years old, by name William Gardner, remark¬ 
able for boating the drum, almost equal to the 
ablest drummer. To bim the King gave two 
pieces of golil’ The little boy-Duke said to His 
Majesty : *51y dear King, you shall have both my 
companies with you to Flanders.’ The gallant 
little Duke dieil at Windsor, at the early age of 
eleven. 

To visitors with literary and artistic tastes, 
perhaps the chief centre of attraction in Ken¬ 
sington svill l)c Holland House. This, not so 
very long ago, was the great gathering-place of 
ny:n and women distinguished in arts and letters, 
and i-eaders of the political and literary bio¬ 
graphies of the first half of the present century 
lind constantly recurring references to Hollanll 
House, its occupants and visitors, its banquets and 
assemblieii. Perhaps, however, says Mr Lottie, 
‘the brief connection of Addison with Holland 
House is more memorable than all the long suc¬ 
cession of Hollands and Warwicks.’ In 1716 
Addison married Charlotte, widow of the sixth 
Earl of Holland ; but he did not live quite three 
years thereafter. The marriage, by some accounts, 
was not a happy one. ‘ He died in what is now 
the dining-room, on the first Hoor, looking north¬ 
wards over the gardens and the park. Perhaps 
he had chosen this room for its nearness to 
the- principal library, where his writing-table is 
presefved.’ 
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During the last century, the most illustrious 
name in connection with Holland House is that of 
Charles James Fox, who spent liis early j’ears in 
it. But it was while the house was in possession 
of the third Lord Holland that it rose to its dis¬ 
tinguished position ns the gntheriug-])lnce of the 
best intellects of the day. Faulkner, in his history, 
very fully described the lionse ns it was in 1820, 
‘the time* when the greatest number of wits and 
celebrities of all kinds were entertained by Lady 
Holland.’ Among these were Lord Macaulay, 
.Sydney Smith, Sheriilun, Lonl Byron, Moore, 
Thurlow, Brougliam, Curran, Washington Irving, 
Humboldt, Talleyrand, Madame de Staol, Sir 
Walter Scott, and many other jiersons of dis¬ 
tinction. Lmly Holland was lamed tor her 
hoiipitality, so much so, that Sydney Smith, when 
laiil up in Holland House, said it was a place 
fitted ■with every conveiiieuce for sickness and 
death. The nrcliitecture of the house, Mr Loftie 
observes, is of a very mixed character. ‘Tliere 
are gates by Inigo Jones, and the later decora¬ 
tions are very cla.s8ical in style ; but the trace of 
old Gothic feeling is apparent everywhere. TIio 
gardens are very fine ; with alcove's, statues, and 
busts, memorials of various kinds, and «hady 
walks ami avenues.’ 

Next to Holland House, perhaps, is the humbler 
residence in i'oiing Street (then No. 18, now No. 
16) where Thackeray dn-clt so long and wrote 
some of the best of bis woi ki . Tlie novelist him¬ 
self had a Immoisnis reverence for it. Mr ]'’ield 
says : ‘ 1 once muile a pilgrimage with Tliackeray 
(iit my recpicst, of course, tlie visits were planned) 
to the various houses where his books bad been 
written, and I remember wlien we came to Young 
.Street, Kensingtou, lie said with mock-gravity : 
“ Down on your knee.“, you rogue, for here I'anity 
Fair was jienned ; and 1 will go dow’ii with you, 
for I b.ave a higli opinion of that little production 
inyscll ’ 

We have only slightly touched upon a few of 
the outstanding reminiscences embodied in this 
handsome volume -n volume which is creditable 
in every way both to the author and the pub¬ 
lishers. 


A S T B U U Y’S B A R G A I N. 

A KTORV IN SIX CHAfTERS. 

CHAl'TKR VI.—REPAHATIffN. 

• 

The Overton Paik carriage was at the gate of 
Cedar Cottage, and the footman was at the door 
respectfully awaiting the commands of Mrs Sil* 
verton. 'fhe carriage hud been sent from the 
Park by Mi-s Dacon to bring her mother and 
cousin to the graml juvenile icte which was to. 
celebrate the fifth birtklay of Mr ami Mrs Dacon’s 
only child, little Hetty. The vvidow liked to 
have the Overton carriage with its two fine bays 
standing in front of her lioiise, and to have tne 
footman in his quiet yet conspicuous livery stand¬ 
ing at her door ; aiftl whenever she was sent for, 
contrived to keep the equipage waiting some time. 
On this occasion tligre was air extra delay, which 
was not Mre .Silverton’s fault, but Daisy’s. 

When ready to start, tbe postmah had ddUvered 
a letter from Gillicrt. It informed her that die 
had arrived in Liverpool, and was ju»t atarting 
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for London, of course travelling under the name 
hy which he was now known. He intended to 
make his way at once to the Cottage, and begged 
her, if she should be going ont, to leave a message 
appointing an early hour for a meeting. Certain 
iuformotion had reaohed him which explained 
Dacon’s strange illness, and he was most anxious 
to talk to her about it 

Daisy hud not concealed from Aunt Silverton 
the correspondence with (lilbert; but as any 
communication between Cedar Cottage and * that 
young man’ was entirely disapproveil of, she did 
not Wll her much. (.'imse(|ueutly, she was at a 
loss how to act ill the ])reseut juncture, being 
excited by the unexpeetiHl intimation of Gilbert’s 
specoy arrival. Ilis suihlen leturii plainly iuili- 
cated that some calamity was about to lielall the 
master of Overton Park. She determined to say 
nothing to her aunt until she had seen Gilbert, 
and simply left a note with the hou.semaid for 
‘Mr Harrison’ telling him where a message would 
find hei-. 

‘ I never knew you take so long to dress before, 
Daisy,’ exclaimed Mrs Silverton as she lay back 
in the carriage with a delightful'isense ot her own 
grandeur and impoi'tance ; ‘and yet it is only a 
children’s party.’ 

'file frt(‘ was to be a very grand one. Dacon 
had attended to every detail himself, determineil 
to i>roduee for his child a scene of fairy wonders 
which should transcend all the pictures in the 
Arabian Niijhis. 'flic autumn tints of the foliage 
on the Park trees were to lend their aid to the 
effects produced by the thousands of Chinese 
lanterns which were ounuinglv hung throughout 
the grounds; ami a grand display of fireworks was 
to close the amusemeuts of the young people after 
they were tired of dancing and feasting, and the 
home-hearing carriages were arriving. 

Pive-year-old Hetty was at the top of the lawn, 
receiving her numerous tiny guests and their 
grown-up guardians with as much composure as 
if she had been a queen ncciistomeil to levees. 
Her father hud made so much a companion of 
her that she was old-fashioned and self-possessod 
without being rude or obtrusive—a rare combina¬ 
tion in a child. The only impatience she dis- 
phvyed was when she turned to her mother with 
tlie repeated question : ‘ Put where is papa! He 
promised to be liere early, and he always comes 
at the time he says he will.’ 

' '‘I’eis late,’ said Mrs Dacon, .standing behind 
' her daughter a'fid looking uuximisly down tlic 
avenue. ‘But, mv dear, he cannot always leave 
the oMieo at a fixed liour, and he is very busy just 
now.’ 

Then tlio fun commenced ; and the bands of 
merry youngsters were comliii ted through tlie 
shrubbery to the tennis-gi'oimd, wliich had been 
transformed into a miniature fair, 'fherc were 
swings and merry-go-rounds, a Punch and .Tudy 
show, a marionnette show, a conjurer’s and a 
fortune-teller’s tents,'Ad a fancy fair of toys of 
every description, to be distributed according to 
the number taken from a wiieel-of-fortune at the 
entrance for overy_ passer to dip into and draw 
ont a ticket Besides all tbes, tliere was a braes 
band flaying .with brassy loudness all sorts ol 
merrjr tunes to’ make hearts glad and feet putter 
^ jemrpingly on the smooth grass. 

’ And so, when the fun was at its height, papa 


came home looking very weaiy and haggard. He 
did not go out intv the midst of the merry throng, 
but went straight up to his bedroom and sent for 
his wife. ‘ Don’t make any fuss, dear,’ he said 
when she came ; ‘ but I am too ill for anything 
except going to bed. I want to get a sleep. 
Maybe 1 will waken up refreshed enough to join 
tlie party. Go on with our arrangements as if 
tliere was nothing the matter. I’romise me 
that’ 

‘Of course, Henry; but yon look so ill that I 
must semi for the doctor.’ 

‘Xon.sense, my dear; I .shall be all right after 
a nap.’ 

‘Papa, papa !’ cried little Hetty, who had some¬ 
how discovered his arrival and rushed into tho 
room, her bright amber hair touched by the rays 
of the wiling Min and looking like gold. ‘ 1 am 
so gl.ad you are here. Do come and see how 
tho bc.wtifiil dollies are moving about just like 
real peo])h'.’ 

lie took her np in liis arms and kissed her—he 
seemeil to gasp as he liehl her to his breast. 
‘Yes, dialing, 1 will see the dollies by-nnd-by.’ 

The ehild kissed him, wondering that he should 
refuse to join her imniediately in the play as she 
had requested. He had never done so before. 

‘ Yon won’t be long, papa,’ she said, moving 
hesitatingly away; ‘the dollies are so beautiful 
and look so real!' 

‘No, not long, pel. But yon must go now—T 
am so tired.’ lie kissed her again and again, 
seeming to gas]) for breatli as he did so. 'Pile 
I hild, witli c jiretty tosi of the heail and a merry 
laugh, ski]iped away to mingle with her blitlie 
companions in the pleasures so lavi-shly provided 
for tlieni. 

‘i want to have a sleep, Hetty,’ ho said very 
tenderly to his wife ; ‘you know I have not hod 
any for many nights ; but I teol drow.sy now. 
So, as the doctors say I must sleep if there is to 
be any chance of recovery, you will not on any 
account try to waken me if you sliould find me 
in a doze.—There now, go, and do what you can 
to moke the little folk happy, and let me rest.’ 

Tlie wife vciy reluctantly left him to return to 
her duties as hostess ; but she found it difficult 
to smile, alllioiigli the merry shouts of laughter 
filled the atmosphere witli a sense of unclouded 

.joy- 

Tlie twilight was foiling into darkness wlien 
the fireworks were started, and three huge rockets 
ending in variegated sprays of blue and rod in¬ 
augurated the programme. Before the first stjek 
fell, a footman found Daisy, and informed her 
that Jlr Harrison desired to see her. 

She immediately followed the man in tho direc¬ 
tion of the house, but hud only gone about a score 
of paces when she saw a gentleman advancing 
towards her. She felt her hand grasped with 
a fervour which sent a thrill of pleasure through 
her veins and brought the hot blood into her 
cheeks. That was Gilbert’s grasp; but tlie sen¬ 
sation it produced was Homehow different from 
what it used to be. In bygone times she trembled 
with the delight of touching his hand, because 
slie believed it could never be her own. Now it 
seemed as if by some occult influence he had 
conveyed to her mind the impression that the 
hand was her own and brought with it a true and 
imdivided affection. 
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‘You are not sorry to see me hcrt fl; 5 ain?’ 
he said. • ^ 

‘ I am very glad. It is what f have always 
wished j but your last letter frightened me.’ 

‘Let us cross the lawn to the beeches. We 
can talk there without interruption.—Will you 
take my arm V 

The acquiescing action was his answer; and 
they passed quietly into the shallow of the trees, 
where the glaring lights of the fireworks, now 
in full progress, could not discover them to the 
guests, even if the guests hud not been too 
much preoccupied by tlie brilliant display to think 
of peering into shady nooks. 

‘I do not know how to prepare you for what 
I have to say,’ (lilbert began, while he tried to 
see her face in the shadow. ‘ I had a letter from 
Dacon, which, read be.side your last, telling me of 
his strange illness and of ’—there was the briefest 
hesitation liefore he pronounced the name—‘and 
of Mrs Dacon’s anxiety, determined me to get 
back to Loudon as quickly as steamers and trains 
could carry me.’ 

Daisy observed with satisfaction that he spoke 
of ‘ Mrs Dacon,’ not Hetty, as it used to be ; and 
of course it was right that he should do so. 
But she protended not to observe the change. 

‘What did he tell you that could alter your 
resolution so suddenly ? Hetty is only unhappy 
on his account, and is in no need of your help.’ 

‘ It was as much my thought of you that 
brought me back as my concern for Dacon ’- 

‘ For him ! ’ she interrupted. ‘ 'riien it was not 
for Hetty 1 ’ 

‘ Oh yes, for her too, and I fear what may hapjieii 
to her. Dacon's letter told me that he was 
absolutely ruined.’ 

‘ Ho ruined ! ’ she e.'cclaitiied, utterly unable to 
grasp the possibility of such a thing. 

‘ Yes ; tlie bankruptcy of the great house of 
Ellicott & Oo. will be announced in a few days.’ 

‘I do not understand. How am he have lo.st 
such an enormous fortune 1 ’ 

‘That is easily done by' a man who confesses 
himself to have been a mad gambler from the 
moment when he first had the power to juggle 
with stocks and shares, and with such desperate 
ventures us no one in his senses who had any¬ 
thing to lose would touch. He says he was 
insane, and now reali.ses it when too lute to 
retrieve himself. I have his permission to tell 
you everything, or I would not tell even you, 
Daisy, that it was this mad passion that led 
hinj to perpetrate the frauds, from the consc- 

a uences of wdiich he was first screened by my 
ight, and then saved by the sudden death of 
his uncle, which gave him the means to take 
up all the forged bills. But even that terrible 
lesson did not cure him. As soon os his hands 
were free, with the whole capital of the firm 
under his control, he lost every ^glimmer of 
reason and business knowledge he ever possessed, 
and now he say^ nothing can save him.’ 

‘And Hetty—poor Hetty—what is to become 
ofherl’ 

‘She will not be poor so far ns money is con¬ 
cerned. He teUs me that the one consolation 
he finds in the midst of the wreck he has made 
is the assurance that, no matter what happens to 
him, hij wife and daughter are provided for. The 
marriage settlements were made when he was 
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perfectly solvent, and they give to her Overton 
Park w’ith a sufficient income for its mainten¬ 
ance. The creditors cannot touch the settle- 
menta’ 

‘But yon, Gilbert—how will this affect you I’ 
was her next eager inquiry. ‘Will you be'safel 
Will you be cleared of all blame t' 

‘I do not know. Howiver, it seems that he 
has told everything to Sir Ardwiek, who has 
promised to protect me from any charge in cou- 
nectiim with the forgeries, and I will see him 
to-morrow. Dacon’s chief oliject in telling me this 
was to iiersuadc me to yield to his prayer that 
tlie knowledge of his crime might be kept from 
Ills wife and daughter, if possible. I mean to 
try to keep them in ignorance of it, and I want 
you to help me.’ 

‘ 1 will do whatever you think should be done.’ 

‘ Ah, then- Daisy ! -.you will come hack 

with me to Bio.’ 

She had no desire to re.si8t the pressure of his 
baud as ho drew her close to him and kissed 
her. .She had no time to wonder then how it 
came to he tliat she was not more surprised 
at finding hcrselT lifted in a moment froiy the 
ranks of the ‘ unattached ’ to the blissful heights 
of the Betrothed ; slic hud no time then to wonder 
liow it all came to he settled in such a simple 
way and everything understood between them 
with so few Avords—no lime, for they were startled 
by the furious clatter of u horse’.' hoofs passing at 
full gallop down the avenue, from which tliey 
were screened by the becclies and sliritbbery. 

The hand was playing one of Strauss’s gayest 
melodies, and tlie children were, shouting in wild 
glee at every new marvel of the firework display, 
and yet Daisy and (lilbert heard that horse’s 
hoofs as distinctly as if there had been perfect 
stillne8,s around them, and every stamp was like 
a loud ! igle-note of alarm in their car.s. 

‘Tlkji. is something wrong nt the house 1’ 
cried Daisy with instinctive dread. ‘That man 
is going for the doctor. Come, Gilbert; we must 
help her.’ 

lie knew that she meant licr cousin, and they 
were speedily convinced that she stood in sore 
need of help. 

The anxious wife had at intervals stolen away 
from her guests to see how her husband faretl. 
He seemed to be sleeping so soundly that she 
feared every fresh outburst of merripient, lost 
it sliould awaken liim. By-and-ljy khe was ren¬ 
dered uneasy by liis stillneas, for he did not 
seem to breatlie. She touched him, and he did 
not stir. ‘ Henry ! ’ slie wliispered tenderly in 
his ear; but he made no response. Tlien, becom¬ 
ing alarmed, slie raised his arm, released it, and 
it fell lifeless by Ills side. Slie uttered a shriek 
of horror and anguish as she fell upon the bed 
beside tlie man she loved and believed to bo so 
noble. 'The attracted a servant, who at once 
brought Mr.s Silverton. 'fliat Indy’s dismay did 
not prevent her from promptly taking the prac¬ 
tical measures necessasy under the circumstances, 
She sent for the doctor, and hod her insenstblS 
daughter renioi ed to nnotlicr room, where Daisy 
presently came to assfflt in waiting upon her. 

On the arrival of the doctor, he said he epuld 
be of no service to Mr Dacon, who had! been 
dead for two hours at least : the cause of. duib 
iwns prussic acid. So Hejiry Dacon WW- 
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aistent to tlie laat, and Bought cacajte from the 
consequencea of his follies at any cost save that 
of manfully endaiing them. 

• In Dacon’s private desk was found a packet 
addressed to Gilbert Astbury, containing two 
documents. The first was a plain acknowledg¬ 
ment of his guilt, and a full explanation of how 
the frauds for whicli Gilbert had been blamed 
were peri)etrnted. As a partner in the firm, 
Dacon had the right of cnilorsing bills, ai*d he 
had forged the names of the correspondents 
who were supposed to have drawn them. In 
the ordinary course of business, (.filbert had got 
the bills i.liscounted and recciv'ed the money, 
which he handed to Dacon. Then it stated why 
Oiinert had agreed to screen him at the sacrifice 
of his own good name. ‘But his sacrifice has 
been o torture to me,’ the confes.sion of the miser¬ 
able man went <»n. ‘ I did hope to retrieve every¬ 

thing by my daring speculations and to restore 
Astbury to his right position. I failed. Great 
as was the fortune left to me, I have lost it 
all.’ 

The second paper was a letter to Gilbert, in 
whicli the writer stated that he had now made 
the only reparation in his power, and left him 
free to make any use of it that might best satisfy 
him. Ho only expressed the wish of a dying 
man that some way might be found to keep 
bis wife and child in ignorance of tlio past 

Gilbert showed the papei-s to Daisy; and before 
he told her what ho intended to do, she said 
in her calm, wise way: ‘ \Vc will put t!ie,se 
things out of sight, and say nothing about them, 
Gilbert. You are safe, and that is enough for 
me. Hetty is well off, thanks to the marriage 
settlements, and that should satisfy’—she was 
going to say ‘you,’ but arrested lier.self ami 
said—‘us all.—But do you think you can forgive 
me for being wicked and spitel'ul about some¬ 
thing V - 

‘1 don’t know,’ he answered, smiling as he 
looked into those clear blue eyes.—‘ W’liat are 
you spiteful about ? ’ 

‘ I cannot help wishing Hetty to know that 
all the time whilst she was abusing you for 
blaming Dacon, you wore tearing up and burn¬ 
ing the proofs of his guilt and your inno¬ 
cence.’ 

‘ Ves, Daisy, that was a hard time for me. 
Bui whilst "deeng it and suffering liev scorn, 1 
was preparing the way for wiiming you—my own 
better self.’ 

There could not have been a moro satisfac¬ 
tory answer tlinn that. They were not, however, 
compelled to return to Rio—although they did 
so for a time—or to retain tlie pseudonym of 
Harrison. Dacon’s attemjit at i-eparatiou hod been 
as complete as could bo ; ami tlie information 
he had given to Mr Ardwick enabled that gentle¬ 
man in the_ coarse.of the winding up of Ellicott 
& Ca’s affairs to satisfy every one that Astbury 
had not mrpetrated the faauds which had been 
placed to nis account Mrs Dacon and her child 
1^11 lemain in the blissful faith that Henry 
Bacon was a paragon of liiauhood; and Hetty 
tl sure that'Qilbert is innocent because ‘Henry 
ijmd always said «>.’ Mrs Silverton carefully 
optMoaled the indignation she felt in regard to 
httr'daoeawd aon-in-l^w for so recklessly sqnander-x 


ing her daughter’s great fortune, as she considered 
it She always took a lenient view of the sins 
of the rich ; and succe.ss so completely restored 
Gilbert to her good graces, that even without 
the public announcement of his innocence, she 
would have been pleased to distinguish him as 
‘her dear friend and relative.’ 


A PEW WORDS REGARDIKG 
SOMNAMBULISM. 

The variety of states into wliich the human mind 
can throw itself, or can be thrown, is truly won¬ 
derful. In memory, imagination, and thought 
tliere are conditions and workings which we are 
vinable scientifically to explain. When, tl>erefore, 
an endeavour is made to reach such a knowledge, 
facts are all-important, and the conclu.sions drawn 
fiom such facts must be in strict harmony with 
truth. A science at any time is a very difficult 
thing to bring to perfection ; but, of all the 
sciences, the one treating of the human mind is 
tlie most difficult. In the othei- sciciicos, tlie 
subjects about which tliey treat can be seen, felt, 
ami handled ; but there is no handling of the 
flesliy brain, and tlie convolutions can only be 
studied when the peison is silent in death. 
Every part of the study, with rare exceptions, lias 
to be curried on in a secoiid-i'ntu way by means of 
memory luid reflection. Strange irony of words t 
for is it not ‘reflection ’ and ‘uiemoiy’ themselves 
we seek to know i and yet we can only know 
them by tbomseIve.s. 

Many things have been written and said regard¬ 
ing the waking operations of man’s mind, but the 
silent U'orkings of tlie same are and have been 
very often omitted. The silent workings arc such 
as apply only to the mind when asleep. Thus, 
dreaming, raving, and the like, conic under this 
class, llie phenomenon we nhall try to explain 
and illustrate in this paper is that called som- 
numbulisiii. What is sonmambulism 1 It really 
means an acted tlreuin. While the iiiinil is dream¬ 
ing, the body is in general quiescent. All volun¬ 
tary action Is siispeuded, except now and then 
there may be n movement of the head, legs, or 
arms ; but this is all done unconsciously, so that 
we are ulmo.st correct in saying all voluntary 
action is suspended. But in somnamhulism the 
ease is different; there is movement, and often a 
movement, too, of such a kind tliat the man if 
awake would never attempt. 

Indeed, the judgment seems to be entirely gone 
in the case of the somnambulist. Dangers are 
encountered and feats of strength accomplished 
that would appear miraculous to the person who 
did them if awake. Take, for instance, the case 
of the gentleman and his nightcap. Every 
morning this gentleman’s nightcap went amiss- 
ing. No clue could be got as to jts whereabouts 
or how it had been disposed of. At length 
he was suspected of being a sumuambulist. He 
was watched. During the middle of the night he 
rose from bed, proceeded to the top flat of the 
house, opened a window in the roof, climbed from 
there to the rigging of the house, along which he 
proceeded with tlio greatest agility, pulled off his 


pot! This he had been doing for nights in 
succession, for in the chimney dozene of the caps 
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were found. Yet, when tlint man thongl rf his 
perilous walk, he shuddered at the'very idea of 
walking along such a narrow foothold. 

Cases, also, are on record in which the miml 
while in a state of soninambnlism has shown 
itself more acute and active than when awake. 
The Edinburgh lawyer’s case may be cited. This 
lawyer had for days tried to find out a method 
he could adopt for clearing a client’s reputation. 
The case presented peculiar difficulties, which, 
indeed, were so difflciilt that the night preceding 
the trial found the lawyer still fighting for a 
solution to the problem. At length he gave up 
in despair, and ivent to bed. During the night, 
his wife saw him rise from bed amf proceed to 
the table. He searched for pen, ink, and paper, 
and when he found these, he sat down and wrote 
huri'iedl}'. At length he stopped writing, placed 
the paper carefully away’, and returned to bed. 
Ne.xt morning he was up betimes to got ‘a solu¬ 
tion,’ as he told his wife. But she had good 
news for him. She bade him search hir desk. 
There he found a paper written out evidently a 
short time ago by his own hand ; but when be 
did it was quite a mystery to him. Jle read 
the paper, ami found that it gave him the very 
key he hud been trying to get for his case. 
He expressed astonishment at the affair, and was 
sitting down to attempt by aid of memory to 
know wliat it all meant. His wonder can be 
better imagined than described when lie was 
informed by his wife that he liad written it hut 
a few hours before, wdiile iii a state of som¬ 
nambulism. 

In somnambulism it is often as.sertcd that there 
is an entire cessation of tciW-power. Facts, how¬ 
ever, are forthcoming which tend to show that this 
is not always true. A German writer narrates 
the following : ‘In Halle there lived a po.stman, 
wdiosc duty it was to deliver lettere at a small 
village three or four miles from the town of 
Halle. The road to the village led across a moor. 
Whenever the carrier had emerged from tlie town 
into the country, he fell fust asleep on his feet. 
While asleep, he continued his walking until he 
arrived at a small stream which ran close beside 
the village. Here the man stopped almost invo¬ 
luntarily and awoke. This metliod of crossing 
the moor he continued for twelve years; yet 
there was never an occasion when he in his sleep 
mistook the road, or even stepped into the water, 
which he always crossed by means of a small 
foot-bridge ! ’ there was more than habit needed 
to l^ep to the right path and to awake when he 
arrived at the stream. But the peculiar point is 
that the man was able to get into the state, while 
he was quite conscious of what was about to 
follow. 

From so many divergent cases it is very difficult 
to draw any inference on which we can depend for 
strict accuracy. But bo this as it may, it cannot 
be doubted at least that the somnambulist can 
accomplish things ho could never do if awake. 
There is a putting on of a new nature. The timid 
become fearless; the weak become strong ; and 
the mediocre b^ome ingenious. The only con- 
elnsion we can come to i.«, that the mind works 
under conditions, and di.splays phenomena, which 
as yet science has but imperfectly observed, and 
still lesi^ carefully concluded what* their meuning 
implies. There is in the domain of mental 


1 >henomcna a field without boundaries, waiting 
only for the eye and the understanding keen 
enough to discover what nature has concealed for 
so long a time. But the study of the mind has 
been only readied through a gradual process of 
evolution. Man in his resiairdi began with 
matter; from that he jmssed to organism ; and 
from thence to living organism ; and now he is 
standing before the door seeking admittance into 
the tjmple where he hopes to find the mysteries 
.surrounding his own mind revealed to him. 

All the five senses of the somnambulist are not 
.iwake when he is in the state of active dreaming. 
There may be the activity of the eye along with 
the torpor of tlie ear; the activity of the mind 
along with the sleep of one or more of the senses. 
But, as a rule, the muscular sense seems always 
active j and many of the most remarkable per- 
formaiice.s both of nnturol and induced som¬ 
nambulism seem referable to the extraordinary 
intensity with which impressions on that sense 
are perceived, in consequence of the exclusive fixa¬ 
tion Ilf the attention on its guidance. The domi¬ 
nant idea in the piind gcnerallv finds great help 
from the nnisctilar sensations; tlie prevailing jdea, 
indeed, is ex]iressed hy the various motions of the 
body. A mathematician will work out a difficult 
prohlem ; an oriitor will make a most effective 
speech ; a nmsidaii will draw forth most enchant¬ 
ing Imrmonie.s from his acen.tomed instrument; 
a mimic will keep the spectaiorn in roars of 
laughter at the drollncss of liis imitations. These 
and a thousand other exainjiles can he given of 
the various phases of somnamhulism. It wa» 
said that there may be the torpor of one of the 
senses attended witli the activity of the other. 
The following story illustrates this. Calvin and 
another friend were once travelling through 
Germany. One evening they arrived at a countiy 
inn tiii'l and jailed. After refreshments, they 
resolved tO employ their lime in reading and 
listening to a book on theology. Calvin’s friend 
was elected to rcatl. 'I'liis be did for about lialf an 
lioiir. Now and then Calvin put in a word of 
criticism ; but he was surprised that liis friend 
made no reply, but always continued reading. 
At length Calvin came to the (.onclusion that his 
friend was asleep and yet reading. The inference 
was correct, for when Calvin awoke him, the man, 
although he had been reading aloud most care¬ 
fully, did not know one single fact fhe book 
Contained! • 

The somnambulist’s mind in sleep is only open 
to one prevailing train of thought. Sounds 
relating to that are noticed, but any other sounds 
occurring are ns if they had not liecn. Thus, a 
young lady, when at .school, frequently began to 
talk after liaviug been asleep an hour or two; 
her ideas almost always Funiiiiig upon the events 
of the previous day. If encouraged by leading 
questions being addressed to her, she would give 
a very distinct and I'olioreiit account of theim 
frequently disclosing her own ]>eccadillos and 
those of her school-feilows, and expressing great 
penitence for the former, while she seemw to 
hesitate about makin;^ known the latter. To AU 
ordinary sounds, however, she seemed jnsensible. , 
The curious fact regarding somnttmbnlisa 
that the pci son subject to it cannot renMHnbeoi 
anything he did while in that state. o-Tliie 
•lifiereiitiates it from dreamJng. ^ Ajad .agrdn, it' 
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often occurs that the mind of the somnambulist 
can be gradually diverted, by careful scheming, 
into any channel the experimenter desires. The 
case of the officer who served in the expedition to 
Louieburg may be taken as an example of this 
kind of somnambulism. The narrator of the 
story says: ‘ At one time they [his companions] 
conducted him thro<igh the whole progress of a 
quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when the 
parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was put 
m his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by 
the report. On another occasion they found him 
asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the 
cabin, when they made him believe he had fallen 
overboard, and exhorted him to save himself 
by swimming. He immediately imitated all the 
motions of swimming. They then told him that 
a shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to 
dive for his life. He instantly did so with such 
force ns to throw himself entirely from the locker 
upon the cabin floor, by which he was much 
bruised, and awakened of course.’ 

There is also a peculiar case of somnambulism 
called ‘ induced somnambulism,’ The method was 
firsj; discovered by Mr Braid. It consists in the 
maintenance of a fixed gaze, for several minutes 
consecutively, on a bright object placed somewhat 
above and in front of the eyes, at so short a dis¬ 
tance that the convergence of their axes upon it is 
accompanied with "a sense of eflbrt even amount¬ 
ing to pain. AVhen the state of somnambulism 
is thus obtained, just as in the natural, there is no 
remembrance of what the mind or body was 
engaged with. There is, however, less agility 
sliown by the person in this state. In natural 
somnambulism, every part of the muscular 
system seems to he active and capable of doing 
almost miracles ; but when in the induced snin- 
nambulistic state, the person’s movements are 
slow, and the mind’s activity is very heavy and 
difficult to rouse. 


I T H E M 0 N T H : 

SCIENCE AND ARTa 

It is proposed to bring under the consideration of 
parliameni: a Biy to provide for the erection and 
maintenance of a Mdiiitniental Clwpel.iji cpniiec- 
,tion with Westminster Abbey. There is a natural 
dislike on the part of most thoughtful persons to 
interfere in ahy way with historical monuments 
except in the way of necessary repair, a dislike 
wkich has been bred of the sad destruction and 
mutilations which have happened in the past to 
some of our finest buildings. The Abbey at West- 
minster is unique in representing by its graves 
and monuments centnoies of the history of onr 
country. But the time has at last arrived when 
no more space is left in this British Valhalla, 
and the continuous chain of events must be 
broken unless a renu’^be found. That remedy 
is indicated in the title of d,he Bill which we have 
referred to. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the particular form which the addition to 
i the old Abbey will take Ihust be the subject of 
(,l;dilig^t ooKSuleration, and that tbe architects 
.^igniployed must be instructed to make the new 
rtriotly subservient to tbe old. 

Itis c^QUS to m^te how sometimes in this ag» 


of mechanical perfection we hark back to simple 
methods in use 'long ago. A cose in point is 
afforded by the resuscitation of the old-fashioned 
Howitzer or mortar, which most of us regarded as 
about the most obsolete form of gun to which one 
could point. But from such guns much is looked 
for in the matter of coast-defence, for recent 
experiments have proved its extraordinary value 
in this service. Tne path and range of a shell 
from such a mortar with a given charge of powder 
have been calculated to such a nicety, that a pro¬ 
jectile can be thrown with wonderful accuracy of 
aim. In some recent experiments the target was 
a floating platform of the size of the deck of a 
first-class ship moored three miles out at sea. The 
howitzer was in a pit on shore, from which the 
firers could not see the object aimed at j but they 
were in electrical communication with others at a 
distance, who by means of range-finders could give 
them accurate directions as to elevation of the 
gun. Under these seemingly hopeless conditions, 
the comparatively small target was struck seven 
times out of twenty shots, and was barely missed 
by several others. A shell charged with one of 
the new explosives, striking the deck of a ship in 
such a manner, would infallibly sink her, so that 
in tile once despised howitzer we may look for tlie 
most efficient means for coast-defence. 

Under the name of Gaedicke’s Monochromatic 
Lamp, Messrs Marion of London have introduced 
an entirely new form of luminant for the use of 
photographers, which, while all'ording a light 
brilliant enough to work by, will not affect the 
most sensitive clicmicals, for it emits no actinic 
rays. It consists of an ordinary Bunsen burner 
(or a spirit-lamp if gas be not available), having 
in its name a small ring of asbestos, which is pre¬ 
viously charged with a salt of sodium. The 
stxlium salt gives the flame a brilliant yellow 
colour, which is further modified by a tinted glass 
chimney. We believe that this is the first;appHca- 
tion of a flame coloured by chemical means to 
sucli a useful purpose. 

Mr T. Bonner of the Free Public Library, 
Ealing, has forwardeil us an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of tlie method which he has invented for the 
easy distribution and record of books borrowed 
from the collection under his care, which seems 
caleulivled noit nuly to save much time to all con¬ 
cerned, but to dispense with a large amount of 
clerical work. The system cannot be fully de¬ 
scribed here ; but it will be sufficient to indicate 
that each book in the library is represented by 
a small pentagonal block of wood, each side of 
which bears tne number and title of the work 
in white letters upon a differently coloured ' 
ground. These blocks are kept in suitable spaces 
on shelves, and the particular side exposed to 
public view will show not only whether it is out, 
but whether the borrower lias held it for one, 
two, or more weeks. Accompanying the block is 
a ticket giving the name of the holder of the 
book. These blocks, therefore, not only afford 
the information detailed, but also in a measure : 
constitute a library catalogue. Free libraries ore 
now, happily, on the increase, and any systematic 
method which reduces friction in their machinery 
is a matter of public importance. 

Twenty million artificial teeth were made in 
America last year by three of the largest firm’s • 
engaged in that business, a number which is said ‘ 
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to be about half that of the productiim if this 
country. It is a peculiar feature of tU# mious 
industry that teeth have to be* tinted according 
to the country for which they are intended. In 
North America and Canada, white teeth are 
considered—as in this country—to be the beau- 
id4al. But in South America, such molars 
would not be purchased at any price, for there 
yellow teeth are considered beautiful At the 
same time, the yellow man, in China, with whom 
a large trade is done in toth, must have them 
black as ebony. 

Mr W. Liuton-Wilson has recently published a 
method of effectually dealing with seed which is 
infected with the larvse of the bean-beetle, a 
plan which could no doubt bo successfully ciu- 
ployeil in the treatment with seeds of other 
Kinds which may need similar purification. He 
soaks the seed so contaminated for an hour in 
a ten per cent, solution of paraffin and water, 
or, to oe more correct, in a mixture of one part 
of paraffin to ton of water. He says that after 
this treatment he could not find one larva alive. 
The method has the merits of cheapness and 
simplicity, and farmers would do well to make a 
note of it and give it a trial 

Patent horseshoes have been invented time after 
time, which their inventors fondly hoped would 
supersede the old method of shoeing ; but still 
the blacksmith exists. By the last method 
brought forward, the forge is altogether dis¬ 
pensed with, and w'hat is called ‘ cold’-shoeing 
takes its place. In this system, which has been 
introduced by the Nailless Horseshoe Company, 
the shoo is attached by a single steel band which 
embraces the hoof, and is kept in position by a 
steel pillar in front which connects the band with 
the toci of the shoe. Three small studs, which to 
a certain extent indent the hoof, help to prevent 
the shoe from shifting its position. The advan¬ 
tages claimed for the system are many, the chief 
being the time saved in the operation of shoeing. 
Instead of the fifteen minutes at pre.sent necessary 
for the M'ork, under the new method a shoe can 
be fixed in three minutes; a hammer, or even a 
stone, being the only tool required. The now shoe 
is durable, not heavier than an ordinary shoe, 
and is withal a cheaper article. It is believed 
that this method of shoeing horses will be found 
of great service in the army, whei’o the accidental 
casting of a shoe might often lead to serious 
delay. 

• Our contemporary Iron points out that it is a 
common error that pianos should be kept very 
dr)^ and explains why such extreme core to 
avoid damp is really most harmful to the 
instrument The wood of a piano, however well 
seasoned, must contain, like all other absorbent 
bodies exposed to the action of a moisture-laden 
atmosphere, a certain amount of residual damp¬ 
ness. When, therefore, the piano is continually 
subjected to very dry and heated air, it parts 
witli this moisture, and its woodwork is apt to 
shrink and crack. The leather and cloth used 
in the action of the instrument also shrivel up 
under such treatment, and the tone of the piano 
suffers in consequence. The remedy advocated 
is to keep a giwing plant, well watered, in the 
same room with the piano. In America where 
clo8(?d stoves cause rooms to be far drier than 
tliey a£e - on this side of the Atlantic, it is cus- 
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j ternary to keep a vase containing a well-soaked 
sponge under the household musical instrument 

The Sanitary Condition of London formed the 
subject lecently of an interesting address at the 
Parses Museum, by Dr G. F. Poore, who pointed 
out that the mere age of a large city tended to 
make it unwholesome. In its ancient days, 
Loudon was well supplied with water, for, in 
addition to the Thames, there were many tribu¬ 
tary streams, such as, for instance, the Fleet, 
Westbourne, Tybourne, Walbrook, &c., which 
names are still preserved in other ways, while 
the rivere themselves are represented by under¬ 
ground sewers. The presence of marshy land on 
nearly every side, which became foul with every 
description of refuse, made medieval London a 
perfect fever-den, a condition of things to which 
luipaved sti-eets .and insanitary houses greatly 
contributed Modern London, with its low death- 
rate, contrasts very favoumbly with the ancient 
city, pai'ticularly when we remember its vast 
increase in size. But the lecturer argued that 
tliis death-rate must not, in fairness, be compai’ed 
with that of a city packed with operatives, and 
where few wealthy persons can be Wnd, for the 
pre.sence of the iml-to-do must have the effect 
of lowering the death-rate. The plan of tfeat- 
lueut of sewage by precipitation was referred to 
as not tending to a wholesome result, and the 
pouring of one hundred and fifty million gallons 
of sewage daily into the river was described as a 
gigantic blunder. 

Now that the attention of Government is seri¬ 
ously directed to the condition of the navy and 
to the necessity of building new ships, it is to 
be hoped that some means will be found of pre¬ 
serving ill a state of efficiency those which we 
already possess. A rather startling report as to 
the coiTosion of steel ships has lately been pub¬ 
lished as emanating from Portsmouth. It seems 
tliat H..\t '. Kile, which was launched exactly one 
year ago, has recently been placed in clock. Upon 
examination of her hull, it was found that the 
protective coating of red-lead had peeled off, and 
that the metal beneath showed serious corrosion 
all along the water-line. In some cases, it is 
stated that tile rivets which hold the plates to¬ 
gether are completely eaten away. 

Tlie coaling of our ships is another question 
to which experts will have to direct their earnest 
attention j indeed, this subject was recently stated 
to be ‘ tlic most important factor in the -whole 
science of naval warfare.’ This ^s at ‘least the 
opinion of Lieutenant Greet, whose paper dealing 
with the subject recently was read at the Royal 
United Service Institution. It would seem from 
this exhaustive paper that our method of coaling 
is much the same os it was when steam was 
first introduced into the navy, and that some of 
our larger sliips cannot receive their complement 
of coal without remaining idle for nearly twenty- 
four hours. Surely, a mere mechanical question 
08 this is can be solved if conipetent engineers 
turn their attention to it. Possibly, however, the 
time is not far distant when coal will be supcir- 
seded by liquid fuel 

A new macliiue for sweeping and cleansing the: 
streets has been tried with some success in file 
metiopolltan tlioroughfares by periaission o4 the 
Commissioneis of Sewers, who provided -Bwn^ 
horses, and carts for the experiment. The 
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hLif'^^**^*' *'**^ .dynamite, is singularly safe to 
fire ^ cai'tridgc of bellite placed on a coal- 

A mass of iroi^u'^^^’*^ ^'^“3' without Iglfp.iHfl- ,, 
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given by dogs recognised to be rabid by 
IrfSleriuary surgeona In the following year, M. 
Pasteur treated twenty-one of our fellow-country¬ 
men writhout any death record ; but it is right to 
add that one -woman, bitten last December by a 
dog recognised as rabid, was still under treatment 
when this return was published. 

A paper was read soiqp short time since before 
the Medical Society of Virginia by Dr C. E. 
Busey, from which parents and teachers might 
take a yaluable hii'V, The lecturer urged on his 
hearers the importance of including vocal music 
in the studies of children ,as a mutter affecting 
their physical well-being ; and he asserted tliat if 
aa hour daily were given to this pleasant anji 
hhfdtby exercise of the lun;^, we should not see 
,f» ;p»any drooping, withered, hollow-chested, 
%(^d-«hpalderea childreB, and that vocal music 
■',» « distiiiet preventive of phthisis. In singing. 


-, —- -were scattered 

iu every direction, hut not exploded. Other 
experiments of a like surprising nature were suc¬ 
cessfully carried out. Their iinportonce can tie 
gauged when we remember that many tons of 
explosives are annually used in this country alone 
iu industrial operations, and that it is highly 
necessary that they should be of such a nature 
that they can be employed with a minimum of 
danger by those who are too often ignorant and 
carelesa 

Londoners have lately been startled at the sight 
of a vehicle without horses or other visible motive- 
power which has been seen threading its way 
through the crowded traffic of the City sti’eets. 
This vehicle, which has the appearance of a com¬ 
modious omnibus, with seats for twelve passengers, 
is driven by electricity, and its coachman controls 
its movements from a platform in front. The 
inventor of this Electric Omnibus, which may 
possibly be the pioneer of n new system of street- 
traction, is Mr Radcliffe Ward, and he has con¬ 
structed this experimental vehicle in order to 
prove, that its movements can be well controlled 
in the most crowdetl thorougifares. Horses show 
no fright at its appearance, and behave os if 
they recognised in it a deliverer from their hard 
lives. Mr Ward calculates that the substitution 
of his system by an Omnibus Comjjany fog horse- 
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haulage would mean a saving of from thirty* to 
fifty per cent There is little doub(|j| ic, that 
the general adoption of vehicles, propelled by elec¬ 
tricity would lead to a great saving in road- 
repair, for it is well known that the horses’ 
hoofs damage the loads far more than do the 
wheels of the various vehicles which traveiee 
them. 

About twenty years ago, one of the spandrels 
beneath the great dome of St Paul’s was decorated 
with a mosaic picture, this beautiful style of 
decoration liaving at that time been revived in 
this country by Dr Salviuti. A second spandrel 
is now to be filled in in the same manner, the \ 
design being from the poetical pencil of Mr Watts, I 
IhA., Dr Salviati being again entrusted with tin; I 
work. This profuse decoration of the interior 
of our metropolitan cathedral was the cherished 
idea of its gi'cat architect. He was not allowed 
to have his own way with regard to many points 
during the construction of this noble edifice, but 
his descendants are now ready enough to redeem 
the past. _ 

The various uses, scientific and otherwise, to 
which the magic lantern is now put, both in the 
halls of learning and in more popular gatherings, 
render that instrument a very valuable adjunct 
to our e<lucational agencies. The improved 
systems of lighting the lanterns, whicli the 
science of the last twenty years has developed, 
have also added greatly to their utility. For 
those who would wish to have an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the powers and possibilities of these 
lanterns—now no longer regarded as toys—a 
book recently published will be found most 
helpful. It is entitled The Jlook of the Lantern, 
by Mr T. C. Ilepworth (London : Wyman and 
Sons). The book is really what it professes to 
be—a practical guide to the working of the 
optieal-^or magic) lantern, with full and precise 
directions for making and colouring lantern 
pictures. 


‘STREET-SELLKHS.’ 

In these days, when want of employment is with 
many a chronic disease, it is interesting to observe 
the manifold ways and means adopted by a certain 
class of men to enable them to earn a more or 
less honest living. While one man sits and wails 
because he has not sufficient money to provide 
himself with the good things, or even the neces¬ 
sities of life, another, possessed of the true trad¬ 
ing instinct, togetlier with n profound knowledge 
of that pleasing feature of an Englishman’s 
character termed ‘gullibility,’ sinks his whole 
capital, amounting perhaps to upwards of a shil¬ 
ling, in obtaining a stock-in-trade, and hies 
him, after the shades of evening fall, to the 
comer of a street in the City, or to the maikcl- 
place of a country-town, plants his establishment 
firmly on its support of tliree sticks, and proceeds, 
first, to attract a crowd, and then to attract into 
his own pockets some of the superftuons metal 
which reposes in those of his hearers. If my 
reader will accompany me in spirit to one of these 
market squares, we will observe some of these 
street-sellers at work, and see how easily some 
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men, with no other qualitiuitiun than the posses¬ 
sion of a large amount of assurance, can dispose 
of worthless goods, and in a few hours provide 
themselves with sulficieut money to pay their 
tavern score, which constitutes the heaviest item 
of tlie day’s expenditure- 

Observe, first, this loijuaeious individual, re¬ 
spectably attired, and wearing a confidence-inspir¬ 
ing and glossy tall hat. For the last twenty years 
he has l)een doctoring the British jmblie with 
‘flagroot’—tliat is, tire root of the iris. Ho stains 
the r«ot to a brownish tint, gives it a delicate per¬ 
fume by means of a few drops of bergamot, find 
offers it to the public as an Indian herb, with a 
name that fidtes away the breath of Lis audience, 
and whicli only long practice enables him to )iro- 
tiounce. Orated and taken as snuff, it relieves 
headache ; rubbed on the gums, toothache becomes 
a thing of tlie past j used internally, dyBjjepia 
takes wings, and tlie patient’s landlady gives 
him notice to quit after one week’s experience of 
his reneweil ap)ietite. The vendor of this root 
assumes the air of a philanthropist and public 
benefactor, and docs a flourishing business. 

Farther on, we come across u more pretentious 
aspirant to relievt' suffering iiiortols oi their ills 
and snperHiious cash. He addresses the A'owd 
from an elevated position on a richly gilded and 
decorated open carriage. On the seats on each 
side of him are piled bottles of pink-coloured 
fluid, and he holds one of tliein in his liand as he 
eloquently discourses on its nature and properties. 
He commands the services of a seedy-fooking 
assistant; but the doctor himself is resplendent ] 
with jewelry, and looks like some foreign noble¬ 
man ill his fur-tipped overcoat Certain little 
peculiarities in his speech, however, proclaim him 
to he a countryman of our own who has graduated 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel. 

There is one feature in this great man’s mode 
of doiii,, business calculated to inspire confidence: 
he freely offers to allow the remedy, which he 
calls ‘ I’ain-killer,’ to be tried ‘ free, gratis, for 
iiothink,’ before purchasing. At the top of his 
voice lie calls on any one suffering from a pain 
of any description to approach the carriage and 
be operated upon in full sight of the audience. 
Many accept the invitation; and people with head¬ 
aches, faceaches, pains in the chest and other parts 
of their anatomy, mount the carriage, are dosed 
or rubbed, and declare tliemselves liignly gratified. 
Half a bottle is expended on the limbs of an old 
Lian sufi'ering from rheumatism, and h8 expresses 
himself in glowing terms of tliff relief afforded 
him by the appliciitioii. The assistant’s energies 
are wholly absorbed in lianding out the bottles 
at sixpence apiece ; and the result of the doctor’s 
efforts must afford that higli-minded philanthro¬ 
pist intense siitisfaction when in tlie privacy of his 
chamber he casts up his^accotnits. 

WTiether the effect produced upon the patients 
by the application of the ‘Puin-killer’ is the result 
of faith or some real virtue in the remedy, I 
cannot say; but any one may test its efficacy:; 
for himself. It consists of rum and water mixea.-: 
with cayenne pepiier. If applied outwardly, th«J 
hand should be p^d over -the skin in oae'; 
direction only, ns rubbed up and down, fdJe; 
result will surprise but not gratify. * . 

There is a man hacking and chopping a small 
log of M-ood witli a razor, and appealing to Ms' 
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audience to opserve that there is no deception. 
Then rubbing a small quantity of his incompar¬ 
able paste upon n piece of leather, he straps the 
razor thereon, and to prove its efficacy in restoring 
the edge, severs with the blade hairs palled from 
some boy’s head for this purpose, or shaves tlie 
back of a man’s hand. He repeats the operation 
of spoiling the razor’s edge and restoring it by a 
few passes over tlie strop as often as necessary, or 
borrows knives from persons in the audience and 
sharpens them in the same manner. This paste 
be sells in cakes, and it is composed of hog^-lord 
and fuller's-earth. 

Articles of this class never vary in the materials 
from which they are made, no matter in wliat 
part of the country we find them offered for sale. 
Here is the vendor of ‘grease and stoin remover.’ 
Heh vs captured a very small boy, whom he holds 
fast with one hand, wliile he operates upon his 
coat collar with the other, discoursing meanwhile 
upon the utility of the compound. It is exactly 
the same preparation as that with which the 
hawker offered to remove the stains from the 
garments of Bill Sikes, and consists of pii)eclny 
worked together with red-lead and blue-stone, to 
give it a streaky appearance. • 

Add the silver-plating man must not bo passed 
unnoticed. Ho is busily engaged before a small 
knot of onlookers in silver-plating a brass door¬ 
knob by means of a pink-coloured powder. He 
usplaius the process, which is very simple, it Ixiing 
only n scessary to rub the powder over the surface 
■ of the article which it is desired to plate. Articles 
of cheap jewelry borroweil from the audience are 
plated free of charge, and thff jiowder itself is sold 
in penny packets, though even at tliis low rate 
the Vendor makes a large profit, sixpennyworth 
of mercury mixed with n pound of whiting and 
red ochre being sufficient to make into thirty or 
forty packets. 

This class of sellers may be said to give some 
return for your money. But there is auotlier 
class to whom the term ‘sellers’ applies in more 
senses thnji one. Here is a seedy individual offer¬ 
ing wedding rings at a penny each to the eager 
circle which surrounds liini. The rings are of 
the brassiest description, and so is the vendor. 
He commences operations by relating the story 
of Captain Barclay who once made a wager that 
a man standing on London Bridge could not 
m11 a number ot good sovereigns at a penny eacdi 
in a 8pecifie(,V time. The agent ajmointed to offer 
Abe 'soins tRspos^ of only one. He then goes on 
to say that a similar wager has just been made 
by two local celebrities, and that a large sum of 
tnoiiey depends on whether within a limited 
period he can dispose of the fifty solid gold rings 
which he holds in his hand. AVith solemn aspect 
he assures his hearers that the rings are genuine 
gold, and professes the utmost indifference as to 
whether be sells any or not. He sjieedily dis¬ 
poses of the precious articles among the younger 
loembers of the crowd; and by the time the 
purchasers have discovered thuir'folly, he is far 
repeating the old story to a new" audience. 

^ we siting prophet, who disposes of his scraps 
^ipf, psqier which ho c^ls ‘tips;’ tlie vendor of 
■^eiaa eiH , who mends pieces of crockery-ware with 
cqmpo^ou of shdlac and resin, and then 
eScuts to break them again without 
I thu^' e^ berp,’ with his salve of 


fused tallow and resin, and his bottle containing 
small pieces of turnip carefully cut and trimmed 
to present the appearance of extracted corns, sup¬ 
posed to have been preserved by those who have 
used the remedy, and presented to him as a slight 
testimonial and mark of gratitude—these and 
others dot tlie market-place and adjoining streets, 
pursuing their calling with commendable energy, 
and a sublime faith in the public, bom of experi¬ 
ence, and affording to the philosopher who gives 
to both vendor and his customers a more than 
passing thouglit, much food for reflection. 
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Littlb maid in lioniespau gown, 

Simple as the daisies, 

Loving lips and eyes of brown— 

Let me sing your praises. 

Shall I call my love a flower 
Gathered to my bosom ? 

No; they fade from hour to hour, 

Aud I want my blossom. 

Shall I coll her precious pearl ? 

Set not jewels nigh her ! 

Only just a couuti-y girl, 

Yet not a king could buy her. 

Shall I call her angel lilest, 

AVhite.st soul of woman 1 

Stay 1—I think I like her liest 
Laughing, wceiiing, human. 

Is slic, then, a sparkling star 
Sent to guide aii<l cheer rao ? 

Ah ! the skies are cold and far. 

And I like her near me. 

Not a name is there on earth 
Of a poet’s giving, 

Fit to tell one half her worth. 

Heal, true, and living. 

Rhymes and words of mystery 
Only would amaze her; 

For her own sweet self is she, 

And all my deeds shall praise her. 

H. 4. 
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SCHOOL-GIRLS. 

When our grandmother.') were young, school-life 
wal very different. It was the reign of the baek- 
bonnl and Uic needle. The little maidens with 
curls, low-necked gowns and short sleeves, learned 
to play in a primitive manner, to sing and to 
dance ; but above all things they used the needle, 
and they walked about at stated times pinioned 
by the arms to the backboard. The modern 
reclining board is only a degenerate descendant 
of the instruments of polite torture wliich 
straiglitencil and stilfened our grandmothers, and 
made of them those fashionable figures that in 
due time lured our grandfathers to write cocked- 
hat notes, fight duels, and fall in love with them. 
This cousuramatiou reached, our grandmothers in 
the days of their youth mostly forgot their 
‘accomplishments,’ and managed the house, never 
opening the piano except, after years, to rattle a 
dance lor the new race of juveniles. They were 
clever housewives, and had plenty of nature’s 
wisdom and woman’s sympathy. Men in those 
days seem to have needed nothing more. Except 
in rare cases, they did not expect wives to be 
intellectual companions. The wife was content to 
say with the woman’s voice from In Memoriam: 

I know but matters of the house, 

And he—he knows a thousand things. 

• 

The schools of the old days of course boasted 
that they would make the girls know a thousand 
■things too, only the branches, taught never ha’p- 
pened .to be learned by any human head all at 
the same time. As far as talk went, they were as 
ambitious in our grandmothers’ days ns in our 
own. Only let readers of Thackeray turn to Miss 
Pinkerton’s letter recommending a choice of young 
dragons’ fresh from Iter school: ‘ Either of these 
young ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct in 
Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew, in 
inathemfitics and history, in Spanish, French, 
Italian, and geography, in music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental ; in dancing without the aid of a master; 
'■hd in tne elements of the natural sciencea’ It 


would have been impossible npt to respect a young 
lady who could instruct her partner in the rudi¬ 
ments of Hebrew during the twirling of the dance. , 
But unfortunately, what they learned at M'ss 
Pinkerton’s was forgotten or laughed at wlwu 
llirtation began. ‘Who’d think the moon was 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand oiglit hiui- 
di'ed and forty-seven miles olf” Becky Sharp said 
to George Osborne on the haleony at Brighton; 
then she turned her gaxe from the orb to the 
officer, with a fascinating smile : ‘ Isn’t it clever 
of me to remember that ? Pooh !—we learned it 
all at Miss Pinkerton’s !' Tlie opposite character, 
the foil of the famous Becky, the soft and sweet 
Amelia Sedloy, was chiefly praised for her needle¬ 
work when she left school, and her parents were 
advised l finish her education with ‘a careful 
and luidi viatiug use of the backboard for four 
hours daily during the next three years.’ 

Lawn-tennis has begun to do the work of the ^ 
dreaded board ; and the sewing-machine, which 
may be said to have lengthened life by saving 
time, is driving the domestic needle out of the I 
field, by leaving it only a small province to work I 
in. But ill the main, school-girls are still the 
same, and so is the ambition of the prospectus as 
directed by the Lady Principal; the greatest dif¬ 
ference is that Becky Sharp woulj now have to 
be drilled by examiners, and would, in her light- 
fingered manner, snap up ‘certificates’ for having 
the posse.ssion of information that she would for¬ 
get soon after. 

There are really two views of girls’ education 
abroad in the modern jvorld. One view looks 
mainly to the girl, and the other looks mainly 
to the knowledge. The second view is the most: 
in voguft.and its mistake is that, like all n»W 
systems, it is likely to be carried to exag^r^d 
lengths. There was hardly ever a good 
started in the world that was pot at jSt*t;;)W^*i 
gerated by its promoters in trying: to 
battle to get stand ii^-ground {o!* itiatl^ ’"SKJjipu. 
the examin&tiou and certificate 
too far, we ■must set it 
•amestness in ihe struggle 
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find pkce in the world. Other people hold *to 
the opinion that the cirl hersel! is the best thing 
to be thought of, and not the amount of know¬ 
ledge she can acquire. Our greatest art-critic, 
who has a bright an<l fanciful ideal of girlhood, 
has somewhere said that the three things they 
ought to learn are to dress, to sing, and to dance ! 
And he gives the necessary explanation of these 
words by saying that dress includes good taste in 
appearance, and the ability to make clothing of 
the most becoming style; that to sing amV dance 
signify to rejoice anjl to give joy, which she ought 
to do to all around her by her looks, her voice, 
and her presence. 

Leaving this great question of education for the 
wiscot heads to solve according to their better 
knowledge, we turn to the more charming subject 
of the school-girls themselves. They arc often 
enough like the Japanese trio, made of laughter, 
and thinking life a joke that is just begun ; but 
this is only one type. The unconscious scliool- 
girl beauty is another, anil that is a veritable 
vision of delight. There are schools where 
coquetry is learned side by side with grammar, 
and where the passions of growm-up people begin 
to Spoil the happy air of childhood. It is a sad 
mistake. The little beauty wo admire lias not 
the slightest idea of her gift—for the chatter of 
the class on this point is generally misdii’ccted, 
and the pretty ones singled out are not those 
that wonlil bo chosen by experienced eyes. This 
little maiden is just at tlie meeting of the brook 
and the river. Her fingers are inky, but her 
face would pass for one of Iloynolds’s angels, or 
else for the very youngest Virgin of delicate pure 
features that Pcriigino ever painted. Three or 
four summers more and the pair of bine eyes 
will find out their power. At present she will 
thank you for an apple ; and when she smiles, 
it would he profanation to tell her of her loveli¬ 
ness. In a little while she will have to bo sought 
on bended knee, and won in the zenith of her 
glory amid the heart-burnings of women and the 
•tmggle of strong men. 

Another type of school-girl is the little mother. 
Something of a motherly instinct is irrepres-sible 
in this girl’s heart She-makes favovirites of the 
smallest among her compnnion.s, and the distant 
home is still cncumborod with the old dolls on 
which she lavished her love .in nursery days. 
With the. thought of this type, a ganlon comes to 
mind, with summer trees and level grass, and 
with a gronjP of orphan children allowed by 
kindness a country holMay in the garden of tlicir 
richer sisters. When the memory-picture begins 
to move, one nobly-born girl, as handsome as a 
young gypsy, is proud to carry the youngest of 
the pimr little visitors enthroned a"ainst her 
shoulder. She leans strengly backward, and the 
fine arm encircles her 'tittle bui-deii naturally, us 
if she hail been used to carrying small orphan 
children all her life. One has great foith in the 
! good and happy futi.'*! of this simple tender type 
of school-girl. 

The studious girl is generally highly nervous 
'had sensitive and works from an instinctive 
I dam^taess of character. It is well to persuade 
I ^at * the bright Yum-yiuu ’ is also to be 
•dmind; for the stndions'little maiden wants 
^aD^ deauvas twice as much recreation as her lazy 
sonqmnioiu. The lazy member of the class is the 


' very opposite to the earnest little creature who is 
bom with the in^inct of trying to do well. With 
a recollection of a vanished Eden of bright win¬ 
dows and polished floors, sunny garden, and merry 
facM, there comes back the picture of a Saxon 
Edith, who was always laughing except when 
she was crying. Slie was a fair' and round-faced 
little maul, who could make a rosebud out of her 
cheek by encircling a pinch of it with a dainty 
thumb and finger. Slie would violently dispute 
some vain trifle, perhaps wlietlier licr mother was 
related to tile Duchess of I’ortadown ; and after 
vowing never to speak to her best friend again, 
the fair eyebrows would redden, the handkerchief 
would be made into a comfortable Iml), and tlie 
rosy round face -would pillow itself and enjoy a 
luxurious cry—until the laughter and the sun¬ 
shine burst out more vigorously tliaii ever. Tins 
soft and careless girl developed rapidly into a 
staid and serious matron; wlnle the quietest and 
most studious of her friends grew up into a bright 
and radiant character, brimful of huinour and of 
irrepre.s.sible gaiety. The. secret of the change 
lay in this ; that tlie one child’s nature, though 
bubbling over witli niii tb, was .shallow ; the oilier 
did with her whole lieart whatever she turned to, 
and as childhood ciianged to Womanhood she evi¬ 
dently discovei-ed tliat it is wortli wliile to laugh 
witli one’s wlitde licnrt as well as to work, and 
the strong nen-ous cliaracter had the energy to 
act upon the discovery. 

Taken as a whole, a cluster of school-girls—suy, 
as in tho famous ‘School Revisited,’ under the 
trees of their own ganlen—are a most pallietic 
siglit and a wonderful mystery. Their sonws are 
all before lliem, and their romance toa Soon tliey 
are to scatter out of their happy world to go 
through the real novel that is not lueasiired by 
tliree volumes. Tliero are two tilings that surely 
wo sliouid never forget in thirikiug of these weak 
and thoughtless little women: first, that it is unfair 
to the girl ever to expect education to give her 
tho mind of a boy, for the nature of her mind is 
ns different ns a young willow wand from a sap¬ 
ling oak; and secondly, that she is the ivoman 
of the future, and her worth to the world will 
not bo measured by the amount of her learning, 
which, because of few years and delicacy of frame, 
has its limits, but that her worth will be measured 
by her beauty of character, which is capable of 
development to a breadth and depth and height 
beyond our mortal reckoning. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN.- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mr Orjie was a stranger in Castle-Barfield, but 
he had no difficulty in finding the High Street, ! 
and went shnflling up and down it with an eye 
of inquiry for the shop sign of Robert ^nelling, 
corn factor. Somewhere in the dim middle of 
his mind a sense that he was acting shabbily wOs 
strong enough to keep him from asking questioBS 
even of stringers who conld not possimy know 
anything of his businesa He blustered at him* 
self, as that kind of shabby sinner will. The -: 
boys ought to be at home again, the young rascals. 
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What husinesa had they to bo running ntiro- ‘Mr Snellingi’ eaid she in answer to his in- 
tected about the country, earning theijown aving, quiry. ‘It’s Are or six score yards farther on, 
whilst their relatives were obviously well-to-do, master, on the right-hand side. You’d see it 
and were willing to pay hard money for the eaw now if it wasn’t for the trees.’ 
privilege of hhving them at homo again. He The reward looked so deliglitfnlly near at hand 
salved nis conscience by the rollcction that he was that ho went on quite jauntily j but, as fortune 
not in any way betraying confideiuo, because no would have it, just as he left the woman with a 
confidence had ever been rcpo.sed in him. nod of acknowledgment, Isaiah dropped into the 

‘They should have let me into the secret,’ said road from a stile at a little distance, and recognis- 
Mr Ormo, ‘ and then perhaps I mightn’t have ing him, stood with a broad astonished stivre to 
sold them.’ watcli, him until his balloon-like figure hobbled 

He had never been fond of pedestrian exercise, round the corner and disappeared. Anybody who 
and if he had known it, tile Hindu proverb would has w'atched the \vorkings of the rustic intelligence 
have suited him to a hair: It is better to stand has noticed in what a curiously disprimortioned 
than to walk, bettor to sit than to stand, and way it is liable to astonishment. Tliere was 
better to lie than to sit. Barfield High Street is nothing so profoundly out of the common in Mr 
a mile and a half in length, and Mr Orme clioos- ! Oniie’s appearance in that quiet district, after all, 
ing to look in the busier part of it, went lazily but it liit Wai.ali like a hammer, 
strolling up and down there until lie gpew hot ami ‘AVhat’s that cliap want V he asked, advancing 
tired. lie was always thirr.ty, but heat and fatigue to the woman. ‘ lie’s a stranger liercabonts.’ 
made him tliiMtier ; and exiiausted nature, after ‘He was asking for your master, Mr Winter,’ 
a quarter of an hour's uneasy rambling, so cried out the woman answered; and Isaiah stood nearly 
for rum-and-water, that he let it have its way. transfixed. His first idea was to run away ; for. 
The dram-shop into which he tiirneil was empty in spite of his importineiices to his employer and 
of customers, and Mr Orme, with secret sidelong | the immunity wlujli attended them, ho was afraid 
glances, beckoned the man behind the bar into a of him. It was evident at the first glimpsp of 
comer, and there furtively rubbing the back of things that Mr Orme I’ould have no business with 
his hand on his bristly lips, inquired secretly for , Snelling which was not associated with the boys, 
the address of the man he wanted. | and Isaiah’s miml shot at once to tlie half-forgotten 

‘Biielling?’said the barman, ‘Robert Snelling? mvard which had been olfcved for their dis- 
Why, he ’.s left the jiarish months and months ago.’ covory. 

At this Jlr Orme’s countenance fell dolefully; ‘Tlie fat’s in the fire now .uul no mistake,’ 
and the barman, throwing open a door in the said Isaiah to himself; hut being at bottom a man 
rear of the shop, shouted to some invisible person of courage, be pulled liimscdf together in a while 
in the interior of tlie house to ask where Snelling and marched resolutely towards the bouse, doing 
the corn factor had moved to. his best to look unconscious, and sucix'cding better 

‘Sli-hl’said Mr Orme, with a runi-and-watery than lie knew. His facial expressions were less 
fear lest the' query should be overheard in various than he supposed, and lie had a kind of 
Warwick, thirty miles away. o.x-like immobility which had been of frequent 

The man took no liced of him, and a voi<o ' service (■. him in his skiriuishes with his em- 
shrieked back that Snelling liad gone to live at ployer. 

Beacon-Hargate. Learning that Beacon-Hargatb Short os was the interval between Mr Onne’s 
was ratlier better than four miles away, which arrival at the gate and his own, Isaiah found the 
meant to his inlolligcuc.e rather worse, and dis- way clear, 'i'lic messenger of cxiiosure hail already 
covering that no train or public veliicle. ran in I entered the house. Snelling’s big voice boomed 
that direction, Mr Orme turned jiale, and felt that i through an open window as Isaiah closed the gate, 
lie must either abandoii his cnteriui-e or fortify ; ‘Well,’ said Snelling, ‘and what might lie your 

himself with more ruui-nad-wuter. Whilst he ' . 

drank his second glass, the prosjiccl of ,an eight 
miles’ walk so chilled him, and the thought that 
ten pounds lay at the middle of it so warmed him 
that he was like one submitted to alternating 
■douches of hot and cold water. At last ho screwed 
his courage to the stieking-point, and having 
received full instructions a.s to tlic route he was 
to take, lie lit his black clay-pipe and set out. 

Once clear of the town, the road ollered jdeasant 
^ing even for so lazy a personage as .Mr Oi-me. 

The trees and the tall flowering hedges cast an 
agreeable shadow, and the grassy banks now and 
again invited liirn to sit and think. He thought 
about the ten pounds reward, and its magic 
always plucked him on to his reluctant legs again 
and set him going, thougli he always renewed the 
way with groanings. He was beginning to believe 
that the people of that distilct were' .so rootedly 
facetious in their habits as to set their milestones 
purposely apart for the deception of strangers, 

■when he came to a decent cottage, where a woman 
sat upon the doorstep knitting at a half-yard of 
•gray worsted stocking. 


Isaiah, under tlie pressure of anxiety and fear 
did what he would never have dreamed of iloing 
in loss pressing circumstances; he hopped from 
the tell-tale brick pathway into the mjddlc of a 
flower-bed, and ran with the stodjiing shoulders of 
stealth and secrecy to the coruer of the house. 
There he couched by the open wimlow, scarcely 
daring to bi’eiitlie. 

‘I am resident ill the town of Warwick,’ Mr 
Orme was saying—‘ a temporary resident’ 

‘Well,’ said Snelljng, in his slow, surly, magis-, 
terial way, ‘ what has tluft got to do with me V 
‘My name is Orme,’ pursued the visitor, in • ' 
tone which sounded frightened and propitiatory 
to the listener’s cars, ‘Tobias Orme.’ lie pausedi^;; 
and rubbed his hands witli an ingratiatory paid’ 
smile. He was not at ease liefore the big, Bailey^, 
iloroineering mail. 11 is emotions tamed the heyv 
day of colour in his cliecks, hat his nose kbond 
like a beacon. ‘Orme, sir,’ he repeated,.sdela^ 
that Snellin” made no reply—‘TobiM Ors>^ ' “ 

‘Well,’ hummed Snelling, ‘what’s that to 
with me?’ 
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Mr Ormo smiled fatuously and rubbed his 
hands. Isaiah, conscious of his own guilt, listened 
with a beating heart outside. 

‘ I believe, sir,’ said Mr Omie tremulously, with 
a roving eye in search of unprocurable stimulant, 
‘that some considerable time ago you issued a 
handbill, offering a reward for the discovery of 
two boya’ 

Isaiah had been as certain as he knew how to 
be of anything that this was the oljject of Mr 
Orrae’s visit, and yet the proclamation of it seemed 
as dioadful as if it liad been on altogether un¬ 
expected thing. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Suelling. ‘What 
about it?’ 

He, at least, with that sullen, vulgarly Napole¬ 
onic mark of his, clean shaven, healthy coloured, 
and respectable, looked altogether unmoved. It 
is true enough that the wish is father to the 
thought with most men jit one time or another ; 
but there are mmi in whom desire, uncontradicted 
for a little while, will breed u faith wliich looks 
to themselves unshakable. Snelliug was a man ; 
of this type, an<l his cirnumstauces were pec.uliai'. ! 
He had had iindi.sputed contiwl of his nephew’s 
property since the (tenth of John Vale the edder ; 
and since John Vale the younger had run away, 
the land and the money he held in trust had 
grown into him, and become such a part of him 
(iS no honest belongings of his own could ever 
have I'ccn. There was nothing in the world a 
thousandth part so desirable to his mind as the 
ownership of land. Mere money wealth, the next 
thing in sweetness to it, was far and far behind it 
in its capacity for yielding pleasure. He had 
been gathering landed property in a small way 
nil his life, and a half-ownership was a great 
sweet mixed with an incredible bitter. A mort¬ 
gage was a loathing .to him until he bad cleared 
It away. A peppercorn quit-rent would have 
galled him. The only poetic fancy that had 
ever stirred his depths of commonplac.o came with 
the reflection that his ownership ran in an abso¬ 
lute soliil wedge to the earth’s centre. He liought 
lauds with the mines and minerals thcreuncici’, 
or would not buy at all, and the hidden uncome- 
atable parts of his purchase fed liis heart better 
than the prcfductive paying surface. Tliere was 
something so prodigiously solid in the fancy of 
the dark, unmeasured, unmeasurable distances, I 
unsunned, unseen, but covered every inch by his 
owneiship, and sealed as it were for his, when¬ 
ever his foot tCuched the surface, if it were but 
-of a bare bald cottage-building plot twenty yards 
by twelve! 

As week after week had gone by after the issue 
I of the offer of wward, and the world at large 
thereby appealed to bad remained obstinately 
! ^ent, his nephew’s freehold, acres had grown 
; more and more 81)6010161/ his own. Young John 
had gone off to sea and had been drowned ; or 
he had fallen sick by.^the way somewhere and 
had died. Anyhow, in one way or another thei-e 
was an end of him. That had grown to be quite 
certain in SnoUing’s mind ; and the appearance of 
tl» fat, disreputable, little red-nosed man, with 
i evident news of the wanderer, was a tremendous 
f to him., 

. ■'(NVithor his face nor his voice betinycd him, 

[ Mti he sat in sullen dignity, chilling the soul of 
•iw 0riDe, whOi Witilont having dnima^ised the 


situation for himself, felt vaguely that he had 
expected a greater show of warmth and interest. 

‘Go on,’ said Snelling. ‘If you’ve got any¬ 
thing to say, say it. Yon can’t_ expect a man to 
ait here all the hevenin’ while' yon stare at 
him.’ 

Thus encouraged, Mr Orme proceeded: ‘ Tlie 
boys have been resident in Warwick, sir, for quite 
a considerable i)eriod. Master Gr^’—he was 
moved to a respectful tone by Snclnng’s aspect, 
and partly by the size of tlie house and the 
charaetor of tlie hiniiturc—‘Muster Gregg has 
found employment in tiie establishment in which 
1 am myself engaged. Master Vale works at 
home under the (fircction of a French gentleman, 
who is not unassociatecl with the fine arts.’ 

‘^Supposin' that to be the case,’ said Snelling, 
‘ h()w conies it that this is the first time you make 
any move .in the matter? A reward of ten 
pounds has been offered for a many months. 
How is it ns you never saw fit to earn that 
money till to-day V 

Mr Orme rubbed his hands and explained 
glibly. He had all along been sure that the 
boys wore above the station tliey had taken, but 
bo had never seen the handbill until that after¬ 
noon. 

Snelling put up one band to his double chin, 
and nui'.sing an elbow with the otlier, fell deep 
into thought. Mr Orme snt and waited, wonder¬ 
ing a little in his bemused mind, Imt not daring 
to jog tlie big man’s memory, except by an occa¬ 
sional movement of the feet or a faint-hearted 
congli. 

‘It’s the idiot boy,’ said Snelling, waking of 
his own accord at length -‘it’s tlie idiot hoy, 
you say, ns stops at liome, and ^oes something 
with the Frenchman ?’ 

‘The—the—cli?’ Mr Orme interjected feebly. 
‘The’—- 

‘ Tlie idiot boy,’ said Snelling, with a sort of 
(logged fierceness and resolve. 

‘ Sfaster Vale, sir ?’ queried Mr Orme. 

‘Yes,’said Snelling—‘John Vale.—IVye mean 
to tell me he isn’t an idiot ? If he isn’t, he’s not 
the boy I udverti.se(l for. He was an idiot when 
he ran away from home.’ 

‘ I sliould indeed be disposed to think so, sir,’ 
said Mr Orme, looking round the roomy apiart- 
ment and taking note of all its signs of comfort. 
‘A very foolish boy indeed. But youth, sir, is 
sometimes inconsiderate and careless of its own 
best interests—even rcprehensibly so,’ Mr Orme 
made haste to add with a jerk, suddenly piercecl 
by Suelling's cold eye and made miglitily uncom¬ 
fortable. 

‘Do you moon to say,’ said Suelling, bullying 
him with head and slioulders, ‘that the lad is 
not accepted for an idiot where\’er he may be? 
Openly took for an idiot? Openly known as 
such, and for such derided?’ 

‘ Dear me, sir,’ returned Mr Orme, ‘quite the 
contrary, I assure yon.’ 

‘Then it’s not the lad I’m in search of, and 
yon may go about your business.’ 

At this tlie visitor fell back in his sept and 
stared quite vacuously until the thought of the 
reward brought him to himself f«ain. *I beg 
your pardon, sir,’ he said then* ‘but the boys 
advertised for are William Gregg and John Vale. 
The names tally, the personal descriptions tally. 
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the ages tally. There is no doubt abom these 
boys being the boys.’ He was (ilmait tearlul in 
his energy. He thought miserably- of the long 
four miles he had walked—a desert oare of stimu¬ 
lant—and despairingly of the return journey. 

‘IJlkat’s the lad doing?’ Snelling asked. 

Mr Ormo consideretl, with a half-frightened jye 
on his interlocutor. To give too close and inti¬ 
mate a clue might be to set this big man on the 
scent. The big man looked capable of dismissing 
him contemptuously us soon as he bad learned 
enough, and might then hunt up the missing 
boys at his ease and defraud the informer of his 
rightful wages. A certain aspect of reasonable¬ 
ness in this, providing the cases had been reversed, 
strengthened his feare. 

‘ If the information,' said .Snelling, appearing 
to divine his thoughts, ‘ turns out to be wortli 
anything, you’ll get your money.’ 

He was not in the least hurt when he supposed 
that his visitor suspecUal him of, an intention to 
play false. WIren schoolboys make a baigain, it 
IS not unusu.il for each to demand a partial hand- 
fast of the objects bartered for, and Mr Snelling’s 
methods of business were so far barbaric, that he 
liad always clung to that ]>ractieo in his inter¬ 
course with the world. It was fitting and natural 
to suspect everybo<l,y. 

‘ Toll me all about the lads,’ he said, ‘ and have 
no fear about your money. If it’s earned, it will 
be paid, and paid on the nail.’ 

Even yet, Mr Orme had some misgiving ; but 
he saw no help for it, and so told all he knew. 
Isaiah, crouching outside, drank in every word, 
and jumpeil so at the mention of his own name 
that he set a branch near him nestling violently, 
and trembled with apprehension lest the sound 
should bring Snelling to the window. 

‘There’s a person,’said Mr Orme, ‘who visits 
the young gentleman occiisionully - invariably 
in^ion a Sunday, sir -a country person, an Isaiah 
Winter.’ 

‘Oh;’said Snelling, with a world of meaning 
in his tone, ‘that’s where he goes to, is it'! 
Them’s his relatives as lives just the other side 
of Hampton.’ 

‘You know the person, sir?’ asked Mr 
Orme. 

‘ I know the person,’ Snelling answered heavily; 
‘and the person’ll know me afore the night’s 
out.— Go on.’ 

*I have observed, .sir,’ Mr Orme continued, ‘that 
there has been what I might describe ns a con¬ 
spiracy in the house. You may have seen the 
phrllse in the newspapore, sir—a conspiracy of 
silence. It has gone the round of the uewspajters, 
Mr Snelling. That is what I have observed in 
the house—a conspiracy of silence, directed against 
myself, sir. 1 believe that everybody else has 
IxMin in the secret all along, but I have never 
been admitted to it.’ 

Snelling knitted his brows anew at this and 
dropped into his,former posture. If these people 
had learned Unit young John would be wealthy 
one of these days, they might very well have 
re^lveil to maintain him in the hope of being 
paid heieafter. He had so persuadea himself of 
the feebleness of John’s intellect that he was quite 
sure it must bo patent to everybody. This timid 
fat man with the red nose was obviously a fool, 
and Sntlling was contemptuously wrathful of his 



stupidity in not seeing that John was a hopeless 
imbecile, and utterly unlit to control his own 
belongings, not merely now, but fifty years hence, 
if he should live so long. These other people, 
the foreigners the man spoke o^, saw it well 
enough, and saw tlieir interest in it. About that 
he was us well assured as if he had held the key 
to their souls and had the set.ets of their hearts 
unlocked before him. * 

‘ Now,’ he said deliberately, coming out of hie 
reveris, ‘ I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do with you. 
I’m not going to pay you now for finding out 
u bat may be no more than a mare’s nest; but 
tliere’s five shillings for you, and you cun get a 
comfortable lied at tbe Farriir’s Artim, within half 
a mile from here ou the llurlieUl Itoad. I’ll take 
you up there in my trap to-niqyrow morning and 
drive you to tbe railway station. We ’ll take the 
train to Warwick, and you shall point out the 
house to me. When I ’vc got hold of the lads, 
you shall have your money.’ 

‘You’ll excuse me, sir,’ said Mr Orme, ‘but 
that is a programme. which does not represent 
itself to me at all, sir, if I may use the term. 
It iloes not represiait itself to me at all, sir. For 
three yeaivs past I have enjoyed a comfortable 
home in tbe house of Madame Vigne; I have 
found, Mr Snelling, that my little comforts have 
been very well attended to j and to split with 
tliem Would be worth more than ten pounds to 
me—a great deal more, sir.—I’ll tell yon what, 
sir,’ Mr Orme continued with an air of persuasion, 
‘you cheque to-day, sir. It could bo stopped 
at tlie bank on Monday morning, if my state¬ 
ment .should not be verified by the facts, sir. 
1 think, Mr Snelling, that arrangement would be 
BUiMjiior to the other—highly superior. I could 
then return to-night, sir, and there would be 
nothing to assuciate me in their minds with your 
appear;.n u' 

‘ If yuu attempt to cash that cheque,’ said 
Snelling, ‘with anybody tluit knows and'respects 
my name, yon know tbe consequences.’ 

He bail no doubt in bis own mind of the 
veracity of the story Mr Orme had told him, 
;uid he made out the cheque and h;indcd it over 
tlieii and thex'e. He wrote down in liis pocket- 
book at his visitor’s dictation Madame Vigne’s 
;uldresH, and then nodding coldly, told him that 
lie could go. Mr Orme, not unwillingly availing 
himself of the jiermission, took up the disreput¬ 
able old silk'hat he wore, and’dungliiifs it by its 
flaccid brim, retired crab-like willi^rej^aiuted salu¬ 
tations, and edged liimself obsequiously from the 
I'oom. 


Isaiah from his hiding-place saw him jjasa 
through the gate, and followctl him with an eye 
to the immediate settlement of the difference 
which had so swiftly and unexjiectedly declared 
itself. Snelling, unsuspicious of having been 
overheard, rose and trumped heavily about the 
room. The essence of the land he hud taken for 
his own was in his blood and fired it like oni 


ardent spirit. Every liour's seeming ownership 
had made his grip close lighter. The faUen, in 
hi.s pious self-tortures, will grasp an object 80 loah 
that at last he has no power to let it go, ttea.' 
Snelling’s moral muscles hud gronn to A liliie^ 
condition. .V sudden tide of doeperation-wftgetl 
tlirough oil his pulses, and he Btruok the waR 
heavily with his clenched hantl. He did not 
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«])eak a word, but he made his compact with the 
evil one at that uiumcut He would have the 
land by hook or by crook, his own for good and 
all, and was resolved to stick at nothing. 

A GREEK THEATRE. 

If we endeavour to form an idea of the ancient 
Greek theatre we must to a great extent divest 
bur minds of mcKlurn notions respecting the 
stage; for at the period we propose to ‘sketch 
it (450 n.c.) the Attic tlieatre preserved in its 
dramatic performances many characteristics of its 
religious origin in the W’orship of Dionysos,, or 
Bacchua It was mitional ns well as religions, 
since the personages of the dramas wei-e the half- 
mythic heroes, demi-gods, and kings belonging to 
the earlier ages of the Greek jieople, anil whose 
history W'us laiulliar to all. Tlie performances 
Were raie, as they were chielly limited to thi'ce 
days in the spring of the year, took place in the 
daytinie in the open aii, and were attended as 
a religious duty by all classes of citizens, native 
and alien ; the state paying the two obols charged 
lor •admission when the citizen was too poor to 
afford them. 

The principal theatre in Greece was that of 
Dionysos at Athens; it was for the dramatic 
festivals held tlierein that the plays oi ^Ischylus, 
Soph' oles, and Euriindes were written, and where, 
in some in.stanccs, the autliors lhem8elve.s acted 
in their own pieces. The structure was of colossal 
size, and stood on the rocky slope of the southern 
side of the Acropolis, on an enclosure of land 
sacred to the god. It lield thirty thousand iieople 
in the tiers of seats, rising in semicircular foi-m, 
hewn out of the solid limestone rock, and slop¬ 
ing gradually to within about twelve feet of the 
sanded floor of the orchestra or dancing-place. 
The low'cst tier's were apportioned to tlio magis- 
tretes and generals and any visitors of dis¬ 
tinction : and the upper ones to the general 
body of the peoi'le; particular jrlaces being 
assigned to the women and the younger men. 

The spectators faced the south, and those who 
could see over the columned wall which boundeil 
the back of the stage must have enjojed a noble 
prospect. Ou the left rose the flowery steeps 
of tire bee-haunted Ilymettus; on the right, 
far in the distance, the rocky heights of .Salamis ; 
whRe in«-the conlte, three or four hiiles oil', they 
could see the harbour of Athens—the I’meus, 
with its fleets of merchantmen and wui'ships 
riding at anchor in the blue .'Egean, all clear 
and wcU defined in the glowing skies and pel¬ 
lucid air of that unrivalled clime. Considerably 
more than half of tire orchestra was covered 
with a raised boardium which was approached 
from the arena by a tlight of steps, aud having 
in the centre the Thijmete, or altar of Dionysos, 
round which the chpijU moved in the rhythmic 
measures of the danctf and chanted their choral 
songs. They sang to the accompaniment of a 
flUt^ and are believed to have kept time with 
timbrels or cymbals, at anyrate in the more 
aartisl odes. They were under the leadership 
at the Oboragus, generally a man of wealth and 
raniion in tire city, who was charged by the 
with the expert of the men and boys 
as he furnished them with i|istructuis 
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in both mnsic and dancing ; in addition to which 
he acted as spoj^esman when required to take 
part in the drama. The exact position of the 
chorus in relation to the play is a disputed one, 
there being no equivalent in modern plays,^ if 
we except the iSVtnwow Ariordsk) of illltou, which 
was professedly modelled on the Greek pattern, 
and indeed is the best modern example of what 
a Greek drama really was. 'The chorus moralised 
on the action of the play, or expressed horror, 
hope, or pleasure at the deeds enacted on the 
stage. As succeeding poets improved on the 
structure of the earlier dramii',, the chorus was 
more'and more I'elegated to a subordinate pO'sition, 
as we may see by contrasting the plays of 
Euripides with those of Aisrhylns. 

From the orchesti-u, two central llights of 
stairs led to tlie stage, which corresponded in 
lieight to the lowest tier of seats opposite. It 
was, in comparisou with our modern stage, a 
mere ledge, so great was its length in propor- 
• tiou to its depth. Along the front, where our 
footlights are, was placed a row of statuettes 
and pilasters ; a portion of the bock receded iir 
quadrangular form, aud was bounded by a wall, 
architecturally adorned, and rising to about the 
suuie height as tile columned gallery wliich ren 
round the topmost tiers of the opposite seats. In 
this quadrangular space there seem to have been 
five doors—one in the ceutre, aud one ou each 
side of it, facing the nudiemee ; the other two 
being at the coruere. 'I’lirough the central one, 
the principal actor, culled the I’rolugonist, made 
his entry, and his two subordinates by the 
doors on either side. 'J’he scenic arrangement 
of tlie stage differed from ours very luiiterially, 
us the object supposed to be nearest tlie spectators 
immediately faced them, occupy ing the centre of 
the stage or /iroscciituin, while the distance was 
sliown by ])ailited curtains, &c., at the two sides. 
t)u the left stoial tlie edifice—temple, palace, 
or house—in wliich the stoi'y took place ; and 
on the right lay tlie open country—lake, moun¬ 
tain, .SCO, or plain. 

The cou.structiou of the scenery is very much 
a matter of surmise ; hut we must believe it 
to have been both elaborate and roi!®nioU8, in 
order to fulfil the requirements of many plays 
that have reached us—the J'romi’theus Bound of 
AJ-schylus, for example, and all the plays of 
Aristophanes. There were, it is certain, spacious 
rooms for the construction or housing of scenery 
on cither side of the jn-om-enium, ami contrivances 
tinder the lotjrum, or front stage, for producing 
an imitation of thunder and lightning—the one' 
being caused, we are - told, by rolling leatherpi 
bags of pebbles down sheets of brass; and tho' 
other by the flashing of prisms. The whole of 
the stage anil the elevated portion of the orchestra, 
were of wood, and removable, as the theatre, being, 
required for dramatic purposes only at rare in¬ 
tervals during the year, was also used for popular 
assemblies, aud ou other occasions when a large 
concourse of the pi-ople was expected. , 

As the dimensions of the bulling were so, 
vast, it was customary to increase the stature 
of the actoi's by the use of the eothmnvs or 
buskin—a kind of high boot, ornamented in 
front, and having a layer of soles, some three' 
inches thick. The cotmrwa was painted the 
same colour as the robe worn. In addition to> 
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this, masks covering the whole head an face 
were useA On the top, over the fg^hea.., was ^ 
a lofty frontlet of conical fonn, which must 
have added considerably to the stature and dignity 
of the. actor: inside the mask, there seems to 
have been some contrivance for strengthening the 
power of the voice to enable it to fill the 
immense space of the audiioriim. Rcll-uhaped 
vessels of nroiize are said to have been placed 
in various parts of the theatre to reflect the 
sound ; and the actors were subjected to a severe 
course of training both as to power and modu¬ 
lation of voice. Many of the actors were men 
of position and influence in Attic society, and 
more than one had been entrusted with diplo¬ 
matic and other missions. Sometimes the poet 
himseit played in .lii.s own compositions, a.s 
.^schylus is said to have done. It may interest 
some of the craft of the present day to learn that: 
as much as a talent (nearly two hundred and 
fifty iKuuids) has been paid to an actor of note for 
two performauce.s. There were only three jier- 
formers in speaking parts, the others wei-e silent; 
indeed, they could not have spoken had they 
tried, for tlieir masks had the orifice of the 
mouth closed ; while those worn by the principal 
actor and his two subordinates wore constructed 
with tlie mouth open in the shape of an O. 
No women were nlfoived to act, the female parts 
being taken, us in Shakespearean times with us, 
by boys or young men, not only on the stage 
itaelf, but in the chorus. Sophocles, when a 
youth, was selected for his grace nud beauty to 
lead the choral dance at the festival given in 
honour of the victors at Salumis. 

The dresses worn on the stage bore no resem¬ 
blance to the ordinary Athenian costume, but 
were probably a modification of the festal robes 
worn in the old Dionysiuc procession, and con¬ 
sisted of flowing robes of purple and yellow and ^ 
other brilliant hues, crowns or chaplets, and broad 
embroidered girdles. These robes wore so lengthy 
os to cover the feet, and tvci-o common to all 
characters, male as well as female. 

When a poet desired to produce his drama, 
it was formally submitted to a court of judges 
convened for the purpose ; and if it passed the 
ordeal, a chorus was assigned to him, aud the 
play (usually a trilogy, or a connected set of 
tlirce) put iulo rehearsal; the drilling of actors 
and chorus usually lasting a month. On the 
day of performance the trilogy was followed by 
a satirical drama, of which only one e-xample 
lias survived—that of the Oydona of Euripides, 
BO admirably translated by Shelley. It is con¬ 
jectured that between sunrise aud sunset, roughly 
speaking, some three or four sets of plays were 
^rformed on the three days devoted to the 
aramatic festival. 

No play seems to have been performed twice, 
at least at the Athenian, which was the principal 
dramatic contest. If successful, the drama was 
probably produced at the theatres of other Greek 
towns in Attica and elsewhere. As it would 
have been beneath the dignity of a Greek play¬ 
wright to I'eoeive money for his compositions, the 
victor in the contest was crowned with a wreath 
of ivy, which was held to be tha highest honour 
attainable. The competitors, it must be remem-- 
bered, were ijsaally men of wealth and considera¬ 
tion ins the state, and occupied other posts than 


that of dramatic authorship. Alschylus was a 
soldier, and fought at both Marathon and Salami*. 
Sophocles attained the ,miik of general, and had 
Pericles and Thucydides for his colleagues, becom¬ 
ing a priest in bis old age. 

A (lieek audience seems to have expressed 
approval or disapprobiitiou in u very siiuilar 
iminner to that of a uioilern one j applauding 
when pleased, and hooting and groaning when 
anything in the play or iierformanco oHciidcd 
their ,kecn and critical tiiste ; at times, pelting 
an unlucky actor with fruits, or even stones. 
Sometimes tlie author himself has come forward 
to deprecate their wrath or implore their patience. 
We also learn that the people regaled themselves 
during the performance with sweetmeats and 
wine. 

Such, iu brief, was a Greek theatre in the age 
of Pericles, when Athenian art and culture had 
reached their maximum of splendour. Of the 
plays, hut few remain to us ; anil of the theatre 
of Dionysos itwdf, only a few broken stone steps 
now mark the site. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. • 

IN T'OfU CHAJ’TliBS.—CHAP. I. 

A CUTTING March wind, driving before it a 
small ruin, which a little extia sharpness would 
have converted into hail or sleet, swept Hyerley 
Street pretty clear of passengers,, and furiiished 
a good excuse, if one were sought, for two men, 
wlio walked on the more sheltered side of the 
ro.ad, seeking refuge in the Jlyerlei) Arme, a tavern 
which stood at an angle just where the wind 
and rain were coldest. I'tiis was not a ‘swell’ 
hotel, or, indeed, a high-class place at all. Byer- 
ley Sti '.: was a low street, and ‘the rirnis,’.aB 
it was usually called, was a low house; hut a 
good fire was burning iu its jiublic room, and, 
save for one man, wbo sat moodily in a corner, 
with folded arms and half asleep,-the friends 
had the place to themselves. They were friends, 
or had been so until lately, and partners in i 
business j but divers mutters had arisen, which 
need not here be detailed, causing inucli irrita¬ 
tion, with many unpleasant arguments between 
Messrs Bparle and Otterson, the two persons of 
whom wo have been speaking, anil some of this 
impleasantuess was still fermenting in their 
minds. 

The hot gin and water, which should liavc 
been cbeering and soothing, failed iu its efiect; 
and, indeed, after a second tumbler, their con¬ 
versation, whicli had besii carried on in guarded, 
tones, grew u little louder, and some personal 
remarks, which were also deficient in cbeering 
and soothing qualities, were exchanged. It was 
evident that bu-diicss transactions, and especiaUy 
those of finance, M'ere at the base of all thii 
dispute, which increased iu acerbity, until OUetr 
son exclainicd : ‘1 won’t have it, * Jac^ lA-aad 
that is all about it Pay me outf and 
1 will go cheap. As for all the. stoclti 
van, aud everything, I don’t want them. Give 
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me a fifty-pound note and you shall keep the 
lot Only let us have a settlement soon.’ 

‘It is very well to talk like that, SWove,’ re¬ 
turned the other; ‘and I don’t say I will not 
settle with you on your own terms; but what 
would you have said if I had chucked the affair 
up as suddenly as this, and left you to find 
a partner where yon could ?’ 

‘I leave yon with all the best of it, don't I?’ 
retorted Otturson. ‘What is fifty pounds to the 
valne of the things I am giving up? Yoh will 
find a partner soon enough ; perhaps you have 
gjot one ready. I don’t know a likelier man 
than Jack Sparle for such a dodge.’ 

‘ You know a good deal better than that, Steeve,’ 
said Sparle, who was the elder of the pair. ‘You 
want to quarrel; but we can part without that 
I do not know where to find a man; I wish 
I did. Men who will stick to the business, and 
can put in some money— although it is not much 
— am not to bo met with every day. 1 wouhl 
give something to hear of one.’ 

‘Would you?’ exclaimed the third person pres¬ 
ent The interruption startled both the others, 
who each uttered an angry ejaculation ; Ottersou 
folldwing this with an oath. 

‘ You had better mind your own business, sir,’ 
said Sparle ; ‘ and leave ours alone.’ 

‘1 am attending to my own business, and I 
moan wliat I say,’ continued the stranger. ‘1 
have not listened purposely; but it was impos¬ 
sible to ovoid hearing your arguments. I want 
something to do. Your trade, with its going 
about the country, will suit me ’- 

‘ We should want some money first,’ interrupted 
Sparle, eyeing the shabby slovenly figure of the 
speaker, a young man of somewhat dissolute 
appearance, with no great favour. 

‘I understand that well enough,’ returncil the 
other. ‘I can find some. 1 can pay a deposit 
at this moment, and find the rest easily, if your 
terms are moderate. Bo not be set against me 
on account of mv looks. You may have known 
before to-day others who were under a clouil 
and glad to be out of the way ; that is my case.’ 

Each of his hearers gave a sardonic laugh, and 
Otterson said : ‘ Most of our pals have been like 
that at some time or another —it is a little in my 
way at present. But if you really moan business, 
we don’t care about the ‘ cloud,’ and now i.s your 
chance.’ 

An aniinalec^ conversation followed ; the first 
two men appearing in much better temper, and 
preliminaries were tolerably well adjusted at 
once. 

The business in which the partners had been 
engaged was merely the travelling in the westi‘m 
provinces with a large van, fitted up fur the sale 
of goods ; attending foira and races, and doing a 
litw betting at some of the latter meetings, where 
they were known. 

‘Always on the SqtJlre, you understand,’ ex¬ 
plained Mr Sparle; Mr Otterson emphasising 
this with an oath or two, as seemed his custom. 

If the young man was in earnest—thus pro- 
.eeeded Mr Spane—and Uked to do business sharp, 
could go‘and see the horse and van at once, 
Am people, too, who would satisfy him that 
correct He could then pay his fifty 
' H he Uked ; but he woa not a-coming in 


for any such money, although Steeve Otterson, 
who has a nasty temper—I don’t mind saying 
so afore him—may pretend he is willing to gp 
out for that Only that a second party was 
necessary, nobody should come in at mb As it 
was, the party would have to pnt down a second 
fifty, or perhaps a little more, according to valua¬ 
tion, for his share ; and even that would not 
include the betting, for which separate .funds 
must be provided. This is a brief summary of 
the lengthy explanation given by Mp Sparle, with 
divers interpolations by his late partner. 

The stranger gave some proof of his business¬ 
like intentions by exhibiting a couple of five- 
pound notes. ‘ 'rhese are all I have,’ he said ; 
‘anil 1 know too well that no more can be got 
where they came from.’ His tone changed as 
ho said this, perhaps involuntarily; but his 
hearers, who were among the most cunning of 
their class, each glanced sharply at him, and each 
felt added confidence, from that moment, that 
he dill ‘ mean business.’ 

The stranger went on : ‘ I have a friend who 
will help me at once, iw fur as your price goes; 
and if 1 join, I will do my best for you in the 
work.’ 

‘What is your name demanded Sparle. ‘I 
mean, what are we to rail you ( 1 can tell well 
enough that whatever you give us will not be 
right; but we shall not argue about that. Names 
don’t count for much with us, and all our agree¬ 
ments are by word of mouth.’ 

A ourious smile, appiuently in spite of him¬ 
self, bad moved the lips of the young man while 
Mr Sparle was speaking. ‘ 1 rather like your 
free and easy style,’ resumed the stranger, after 
a brief pause. ‘ Your name, 1 learn, is Sparle ; 
mine will bo Frank liodbury. Here are the ten 
pounds. Late os it is, I am ready to go on with 
the business to-night. I will see what you have 
to offer; and I am quite sure my friend will not 
mind a call from me at any hour. Will you go 
on?’ 

‘ You had better do it. Jack,’ said Otterson, 
interposing. ‘ I can see this young fellow means 
what he says. 1 did not like his look at first; 
I but 1 do now. You can take him round to the 
place, and I will go on to my new people. We 
shall part good friends, Jack, after all.' 

‘ Perhaps we shall,’ letorted Sparle ; ‘ but I do 
not cam much how it is. I am glad we are 
going to part, as you have turned out so nasty.— 
Now, Mr Rodbury, if you are ready, I will take 
you round to our place.’ 

The stranger roie. He was a tall, well enough 
built young fellow, and not bad-looking, while he 
wore his riiabby coat witJi a different air from 
that of either of the burly fellows in his company j 
yet, for all that, there was a something, a'slovenly 
dissolute something in his very look, his every 
movement, which told of a wasted if not a bad 
career. 

This his new partner hod early noted ; but hie 
own experience had mode him^for from fastidious 
in such matters, and so, without further delav, he 
set off with Mr Rodbury in the direction of his 
stable and depot; Otterson parting company, 
having, as he declared with suffioiont emphasis, 
something on hand which suited hi^ book a great 
deal better. , 

It was now dark, or so nearly dark- ^at the 
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street lamps were lightetl, and most (A le shop 
windows were lighted up also. In a ^tru at the 
back of a shabby terrace near the water-side, Frank. 
Rod bury was shown a bi» strong horse, a large 
wagon or caravan, and a collection of goods. 

^rhe things are w’orth more than you are going 
to pay,’ said Sparle ; ‘and os a matter of fact, I 
am giving you the lot. It is only the good-will 
and the training you are paying for.—Now, come 
on; you shall hear something about me, and I will 
show you my receipts.’ He took his new friend 
to a gay bustling public-house close by, where he 
seemed to be well known. Hero the landlord 
testified to his respectability and to his solvency, 
avowing that Jack Sparle’s simple note of hand 
was good to him, the landlord, for fifty or a hun¬ 
dred pounds any day. 

‘ Now, I have dealt straight with you,’ summed 
up Mr Sparle; ‘and 1 shall expect ydli to be as 
Btoight in return. Where is this friend of yonrs, 
and when can you have your money V 

Rodbury intimated that he was ready to set 
about his arrangements at once, and said that he 
could make an appointment with Sparle for tlie 
next day, to settle, if that would do.—Yea, that 
would do very well.—‘You will not object to a 
cheque, I suppose?’ continued Rodbury. ‘You 
can get it cashed, I daresay ? ’ 

‘Cashing a cheque would not trouble me,’ 
returned the other; ‘ and I shall not give you 
anything for it, not even a sixpennorth of 
coppers ill change, till I know it is all right So, 
if it did not turn out all right, it would lie a good 
deal worse for you than for me.’ 

‘ I might have guessed what your answer would 
be,’ said Rodbury with a smile. ‘ I will take my 
chance as to there being anything wrong with 
what 1 shall pay you.’ 

• ‘Am I to go with you to your friend?’ asked 

Sparle. ‘ I ought to know ’- 

.‘ Well, you will not know!’ interrupted Rod¬ 
bury. ‘My money will be all the reference I 
shall give. I have trusted you with ten pounds 
readily enough ; so, good-night’ 

Witli this abrupt farewell he left his companion, 
and went quickly off, glancing round once or 
twice, to luaKe sure he was not followed. There 
was no danger of this, however; for, as he dis¬ 
appeared, Mr Sparle muttered : ‘ This is a differ¬ 
ent beginning in a cheap-jack business from any 
as I ever saw before. I wonder what my new 
pal has been up to ? But Jack Sparle never was 
a spy, and never will be.’ 

Rodbury hurried on his errand, which led him 
a l<mg way and to a very different part of London, 
until finally he stopped ut a house in a large and 
respectable street in the West End, a house at 
which few persons of his aspect were likely to 
<alL 

The servant who opened the door to Rodbury 
demurred, naturaUy enough, at admitting such a 
person to his master’s presence; but when the 
Tatter heard that, a rough-looking man wished to 
■deliver a message to Mr Ashwell from a gentle¬ 
man, the domestic was ordered to show him in. 

‘You say you have a message for me.’ began 
the master of the house ; but checking himself, 
he,told tile footman not to wait; and the latter, 
who had hesitated at leaving such a character 
alone with his master, disappeared. 

‘ Why, Gyjras! What, in the name of all that 


is horrible, have you been doing with yourself ?— 
and why do you come here now in such a guise 1’ 
exclaimed Mr Ashwell, with a total change of 
tone. ‘ Sit down, and tell me all about it.' 

‘No, Herbert; I must not stay long to-night; 
nor will I now tell you much of what I am 
doing,’ returned Rodbury. ‘What I have done, 
you know; and in what danger I am, you know 
tea I always calculated on your friendship' - 

‘ You may, to the last!’ interrupted Ashwell. 

‘ Tfes; I know it. Even as if you had been as 
great a rogue and. fool us I am, a combination 
m your case liappily impossible,’ continued bis 
vi.sitor, ‘and I had been—what you are, you 
might, I believe, have relied on me. I- need two 
hundred pounds, in two cheques. With this I 
see my way to hiding myself, and leading a coarse 
vulgar sort of life, but one without any particular 
harm in it. I can have it, I hope ?’ 

‘ Instantly ; and I only wish I could find the 
means of helping you to something better than 
you <le.scribe,’ replied his friend. ‘I should like 
to attach one condition to this help, to which you 
are heartily welcome. I should wish you to let 
mo know, somctijies, where you are, or, at any- 
rate, how you ore faring. 1 shall not press you 
further ; 1 will leave all to yourself.’ 

‘ Thank you, Herbert,’ returned the other. 
‘Perhaps I will do so. You Will smile if I tell 
you I am going into business with this money; 
and you would smile or shudder—1 don’t know 
which—if you could see my paf'tner. That 
reminds me that I should like yon to moke the 
cheque payable to a number, and sign it with 
initials. The London and Westminster will cash 
it, if you advise them.’ 

Without another word, Mr Ashwell drew a 
cheque-book from a drawer near to his hand, and 
in a couple of minutes the required slips were 
handed t. Rodbury; then, with a brief clasp of 
the hand, the strangely assorted pair parted. 

This was the commencement of the partnership 
between Jack Sparle, so well known, and, it must 
ill fairness be added, so generally liked on the 
western road, and Frank Rodbury. The latter 
soon proved to be of groat use in many ways, 
especially in betting, at which he was quicker, 
cooler, unfi ‘broader’ in his work than Jack 
Sparle, shrewd as the latter undoubtedly was. 
But the new nartner never became so popular as 
the old one ; lie never possessed, and CQHld never 
assume, a spice of the geniality of Sparle. 

So Mr Jack always maintained, of necessity, 
the lead in the business, and Rodbury had sense 
enough to see that this should be so ; yelj in spite 
of this, there was something about the junior in 
the firm which iuHuenced and almost controlled 
his partner. Spai'le felt that his colleague had 
not imich in common with their usual assooiatea, 
and he could not fail to notice that the craftif^t; 
of these ‘ fought shy ’ of Rodbury; nor did ihW 
most swaggering venture on any of the procticftl 
jokes with him which were much in favour wijjh 
the class. 

In consequence, perhaps, of tills, Spiurle tinooite! 
sciously treated Rodbury somewhat differently 
from the manner in which he h^ deaTt, with 
Otterson, and with others before fhe latt^i ‘'-Hil 
could hardly be said to like his new partner hetta 
than he had liked his old ones: In fact, it was 
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witli him A 'lrequently recurring question, studied 
orer his pipe and his gloss, as to Wliether he really 
liked ^thu queer c|iap at all. Nevertheless, os 
said, he eoitla not help treatiug him in a different 
style from his predecessors, and amongst other 
things, he took him to his liousc, not to his place 
of business, but to his own home, where were 
found such family ties as he owned. These were 
two sisters—a girl of nineteen, and one of two or 
throe yeara younger. 

*1 am five-and-thirty,’ said Sparle, in his intro¬ 
duction ; ‘ so they look up to me ns a old man,’ 
he said, *08 a old manbut it is hardly necessary 
to reproduce all his oddities of sjieech, of which 
this is one' of the most striking e-xamples. ‘ There 
was ten of us,’ he went on ; ‘ bnt all the rest died 
off in two or thi'ee ycare ; so did the mother. My 
governor died long before.’ 

Jack Sparle had been a fellow good enougli to 
be the main support of his mother and sisters 
during the declining health of the former, and he 
was a fellow good enough still to say nothing 
about this to his new friend. 

Rose and Matty, the two young women, were 
unusually good-looking, in which particular they 
resembled tlieir brotlim- Jack. Their attraction 
•Was rather of the showy ‘ barmaid ’ style, it was 
true; but they were atti'active, beyond doubt. 
At first, Bodbury treated them with but slight 
attention, much of the trilling civility he did 
show' being bestowed upon the younger. He was 
never rude or' churlish ; in fact, to each of these 
girls he seemed a cavalier of high breeding, and 
perhaps his conduct piqued Ro.se. In any cose, on 
ills recurring visits he gradually grow more con- 
verMtional with her, while she undoubtedly looked 
forward to his coming, and, ns Matty noted, and 
in consequence indulged in a great deal of sisterly 
satire, was always at her sinai'test when he came, 
and never failed to exert herself to please and 
entertain him. 

During one of their visits to Loudon, Sparle 
brake into a denunciation of the uureasouahletiess 
of women, their absurd ways, and utter want of 
business-like judgment. Rose furnisbed the occa¬ 
sion for this tirade, as it appeared that she hud 
l-efused an oft'er of marriage from Bill Stakcrly. 
‘ Bill Stakerly, you know ! ’ he repeated, with 
emphasis; ‘a man as ow'ns nine caravans, and 
cgiud take a public for his wife, if slie was so 
disposed any any of the week, and any week in 
the year, without putting his hand in any man’s 
po'^ct but Ilk) own. To say “no” to Bill 
StMerly! ’ 

Spwfe was unfeignedly exasperated, and held 
forth at great length on the enormity of his 
sister's conduct. The explosion probably did him 
good, for he seemed able to traat the matter more 
philosophically aftei'wards, and even to laugli at 
nk own anger. But the incideiit made an impres¬ 
sion on Rebury. He was mora raserved than 
usual; and appearad to be meditating upon some 
problem of difficulty. 

.Sparle had hy time grown accustomed to 
the oqoaaionol exhibition oi these moods in his 
portoui, ‘who had as much learning and conversa- 
:;|tion as a-lawyei' or a parson, but was sometimes so 
j^tai^y and' ufent that you could never quite tell 

..to have liiin. But a sharper fellow in the 

you would never wish to see ’—thus ran 
:eV opinion. 


He was a little surprised, on returning home one 
evening, after a day spent in the purchase of 
goods and so forth, to find Bodbury at his house 
before him. This was only remarkable from the 
latter having said nothing of such an intention. 
Mr Sparle was still -further surprised by his 
]iartner rising, coming towards him as 'he entered 
the room, and then shaking him heartily by the 
band. He opened his lips to ask the meaning of 
this ; but a rush of mingled feelings and recollec¬ 
tions—vague the moment before, hut grown 
suddenly to conviction—stayed him. 

Then, ere he could recover himself, Bodbury 
exclaimed; ‘Let us have no secrecy in such a 
matter, Sparle! Your sister has promised to 
marry me, and 1 give the notice at the registrar’s 
to-morrow.’ • 

‘Yes, it is true. Jack,’ said.bis sister, in answer 
to his inqiliriug look. ‘I know 1 offended you 
about Stakerly ; I hope I please yon now ? ’ 

‘■Well, I wish you luck,’said Sparle at last. ‘1 
know you will take care to please yourself at any- 
rate, whatever you choose to do. Well, I shall 
not attempt to interfera. I Lope you will be 
liappy—that is all.—1 should like a little talk 
with you, however, Mr Bodbury, and ’- 

‘ I expected you would say as much,’ interposed 
the other, who bud smiled cynically at the doubt¬ 
ful, lukewarm benediction pronounced by bis 
future brother-in-law.—‘So, Bose,’ be continued, 

‘ 1 must go and talk business with your brother, 
as I told you 1 should have to do.’ 

‘ 1 cannot see that it has anything to do with 
you, Jack,’ 'said the girl, whose heightened colour 
gave evidence of a temper easily aiou.sed. ‘ I am 
iiiy own mistress.’ 

‘ You are,’ returned her brother ; ‘ and trv to be 
so over every one who comes near you. 1 shall 
not interfere very much, you may lay long odds.- 
Let us go round to the /'ox aiui Goone; we shall be 
quiet there, and can say all we have to say in a 
few minutes.’ 

His partnei- complied so fai- as to leave with 
him, but preferred to enter on such business 
as was in hand without going to the hostel indi¬ 
cated. 

Sparle asked him several qiie.stion8, of a char¬ 
acter so searching as to do his shrewdness great 
ci-edit, and was answered with more or less 
candour. 

‘Now, look here,’continued Mr Sparle at the 
close of his questioning, ‘your name is not Bod¬ 
bury, is it? Be straigbtforwai'd and say “yes” 
or “ no.”’ 

‘ It is not,’ answered the other decisively; 

‘ but it is the only name by which I intend to call 
myself in future, and the only name by which 
you will know me.’ ^ 

‘Why—but—confound it!’ exclaimed his com¬ 
panion, ‘you are not going to marry Bose under a 
lalso name, are you ?’ 

‘You know, I am quite, sure,’ returned Bod¬ 
bury coolly, ‘that such a uiarriage is perfectly 
legal if the wife did not know her husband had 
assumed a name. I do not fancy yon will en¬ 
lighten Bose; so your sister will call herself 
imd really be Mrs Bodbury.’ 

‘Well,’said Sparle after a long pause, ‘I sup¬ 
pose you are right 1 shall not split on you. I 
should get no thanks if I did. However; I will 
just give you n hint Bose is a trump, ajid will 
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go through fire and water, danger or d ith, for a 
man she likes ; and she likes you. ,|Bul ;f you do 
not mean to act fair and square by Bfer, my advice 
to you is to draw back while there is time ; for if 
you thoroughly ofl’end her, you had better face 
all the enemies you have in the world, than run 
your chance with her. She would never mind 
Killing herself, or you, or half-a-dozen like you, 
if she once fairly made up her mind ; so do as 
^ou please.’ 

Itodbury’s answer to this was a laugh, a broad 
open laugh : he said nothing, and there tlie con¬ 
versation dropped, save that Mr Sparle once, 
muttered in an undertone : ‘ A pretty pair they 
will make.’ 

No opposition, therefore, being forthcoming, 
the lovers were duly married, in a district at the 
east of London; in the parish of West 11am, 
indeed. Neither of the contracting parties lived 
there, so a little further misdescription w.^s neces¬ 
sary, but, as Mrs Rodbury said, ‘ Lor! what docs 
it signify! ’ 

Indeed, to have hesitateil then would have been, 
on the gentleman’s port, in truth, straining at a 
gnat after swallowing a full-grown camel. 


ROSEMARY LORE. 

Herbs played a muc,h more prominent part in 
the customs, the medicine, and the daily life 
of our forefathers than they do in the more 
sophisticated e.xistence of the present day. No 
herb was in more universal use than rosemary. 
It was used at festivities of all kinds, at public 
entertainments, at weddings, and at funerals. It 
was strowed on the floor, was carried in the 
hand, and was stuck in the hat. In old collec¬ 
tions of popular medical recipes, rosemary con¬ 
tinually appears as an ingredient in wonderfully 
compounded ‘ waters,’ oils, and salves. Tlie works 
of the older dramati.st8 contain frequent allusions 
to its various medicinal and symbolical nse-s. 
Ophelia's well-knotvn saying, ‘There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance,’ is but one among many 
such i)aBBages. In the IFiiiler's Tale, Perdita, 
distributing her flowers, says: 

For you there ’u rosemary ami rue : these keep 
Seeming and savour hU the winter long: 

Grace and romeiuhrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing! 

iCosemary was long considered a good medicine 
for disorders of the head ; it was also supposed 
to clear the head and to strengthen the memory, 
and so naturally became the symbol of i-umem- 
brance and fidelity. It is very possible that the 
enduring nature of the odour of the phmt has 
contributed to its long-standing association with 
these qualities. In consequence of its symbolic 
character it was largely used in connection both 
with funerals and with weddiugS. Horace and 
Ovid tell us how the ancients used to strow sprigs 
and boughs of cypress upon the graves of departed 
friends ; and with the substitution of rosemary, 
and sometimes sage, for cypress, the custom 
lum bqpn maintaiued until a very recent date. 
When the body of Juliet, supposed dead, is4 


about to be i-cmoved to the vault of the Capulets, 
Friar Laurence says to the distracted friends: 

Dry up your tears, andf stick your rosemaiy 
Ou this fair corse. 

Bishm Corbet, in his poem on John Dawson, 
the Christ Church butler, addresses the under¬ 
taker’s sable baud as ‘Yc Men of Rosemary.’ 
Ml'S Beecher Stowe, in her Vwjanve People, tells 
us how tlie rugged New-Eiigluiid descendants of 
the Vnritqn.s in the early part of this century 
used no ilowei's about their dead, only the tansy 
and rosemary—bitter herbs of afllictioii. 

It was formerly customni'y for the mourners as 
they walked in funeral procession to carry sprigs 
of the plant in their hands, which they after¬ 
wards threw into the grave. Gay, in his Sheplierd’s 
Week, describing a rural funeral, say.s : 

'Fo show their love, the ncighboius far and near 
Followed with wistful look the damsel’s bier. 

Kprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore. 

While dismally the paraon walked before: 

D)ion her grave the roseinary they threw, 

Thu daisy, biitter-Hower, and endive blue. 

This ancient custom was, until .lately, still kept 
up in Slirop-shin?. The sprigs were distributed 
to the mourners .just before leaving the house, 
and at the same time each iiieinber of the 
jiarty was helped to a ‘ funeral cake.’ These 
cakes generally took the form of oblong sponge- 
biscuits, one of which, wrapi)cd iu black-edged 
note-paper and sealed with black wax, was sent 
to every near relative or friend not j)resent But 
they are now going out of use, and will soon be, 
like so many other country customs, things of the 
past. In Germany, not many years ago, rosemary 
was always u.scd for a death-wreath for any young 
girl dying shortly, before her wedding. 

In courtshi]) and bridal, as iu death, the ].)lant 
has for centuries been a popular symbol of fide¬ 
lity a: •' remembmnee. Stow tells us that in the 
reign of Elizabeth rosemary \va.s strown before 
brides on their way back from church. The gift 
of the herb to a man by bis sweetheart was con¬ 
sidered most siguilicunt.' An old instance is found 
in Robert Greene’s Never too Late (l.’idO): ‘ Sliee 
bath given thee a Nosegay of Ilowei's, wherein, 
as a top gallant for fill the rest, is set in Rosemary 
for remembrance—thou hast woime her ; els had 
shoe not given thee this no.segay.’ At weddings, 
it used to be the custom to dip u sprig iu the 
cup before drinking to the liealUi of Hlic newly 
married couple. The famous old beverage of 
warm ale, sugared and spiced, with a roa.sted 
crab or apple floating tbereon, kuovyn u-s lainb’s- 
wool, was commonly stirred with a sprig of rose¬ 
mary, to give it an additional flavour. Derby¬ 
shire folk have a belief that rosemary worn 
about the person will, strungtlien nienioi'j’ and, 
will give success iu love. In Spain they have a, 
proverb: 

Quit'n pass por rosooro, y no lo quiore ooger, 

Ni ticne uuioros ni los quiere teuer I ' ^ 

which has been thus Englished : 

Who passeth by the rosemarie, , 

And caretli not to take a sprays, i 

For woman’s love no care liata hs, ■ t 

Nor shall ho, thoagb he live for ays 1 j 

Spaniards have great reverence for roseitrtiy, > 
It is related in one of their legends that the ViTgm 
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Mott, when walking one day, hung the clothes of 
the infant Jesus upon it to dry. It had formerly 
been a very insignificant plant; but after receiving 
this honour, it became an evergreen and fragrant 
According'to Mr J. W. Crombie, an authority 
on Spanish folklore, it is believed that all the 
instruments of the Passion can be seen in its 
flower, and that it puts foith fresh blossoms 
every Friday, ‘as if to embalm His holy bc^y.’ 
If a house be fumigated with it on the night 
of the Nativity, it is thouglit that ,no harm 
will come to that Iiouse the whole year through. 
Spanish peasants often wear it in their hats as a 
protection against witches and dangoie in travel¬ 
ling. The practice of wearing rosemary in the 
hat ie doubtless connected with the widespiead 
afid loiig-staniling belief in Ihe efficacy of the 
plant as a raedmine for the head and brain 
and for the nerves generally. E<lgar, in King 
Lea/r, desciibes how the ‘Bedlam beggars 

Strike in their numbed and luurtifird bare arms 
Pins, wooden grioks, nails, siiriRS of rosemary. 

The following curioms prescription for a liead- 
acho is given in an old CoUectym of Receipts in 
CooM-g, Rhysick, and Surgery (1769): ‘Dry rose¬ 
mary before the fire till 'twill crumble to a tery 
fine powder ; one pugil (handful) of saffron j and 
with the powder of I'osemary and satt'ron make 
the yolk of an egg into a slilf poultis, and lay it 
AS Hot as you cau endure it to the temples.’ Tlie 
oil ol rosemary made from the leaves of the plant 
is the principal iiigrtslient in the jjerfmne called 
Hungary Water, wliich was formerly taken very 
generally to quiet the nerves. The oil is still 
extensively use.d in various preparations for the 
hair and heail. Tlie leaves on their under part 
are covered with a short whitish gray down, 
as if dashed with sea-spray, and it is from this 
fanciful resemblance that the plant is supposed 
to derive its name, which simply means seadow 
{rosmarinus), 

Rosemary is often given internally in coses of 
clironic diarrhu'a, and is also a common country 
remedy for coughs and colds. Lyte, in his 
Dodoena (1678), recommends rosemary for fasten¬ 
ing loose teeth ; while another writer ol the same 
period, Andrew Boide, in liis Dijetary of Jlealthe, 
gives it as a remedy for ‘ palsies and for the fal- 
lynge syckeues, and lor the cowghe, and good 
against culde.’ The I’lngue raged in Loudon in 
16pR, »nd%o greatly was the demand for ffowers 
and herbs affected thereby, that, as Dekker tells us, 
rosemary which had usually lieen sold for twelve- 
pence an armful, was then not to be bought 
under six shillings a handful. In Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and probably in other country dis¬ 
tricts, there is a saying that rosemary only grows 
in the gardens of houses where tlie goodwife 
‘ wears the breeches.’ The same is said in Shrop¬ 
shire of parsley. Yorkshire folk also say that 
mint, on the other hand, will not grow in the 
gardens of hennaed. 

In the old-time Christmas function of bringing 
in the boaris head, rosemary always formed part 
) of the coronal of the stately dish that was cera- 
l^inottiottsly borne to the table with musical occom- 
ent qua'iit and solemn. Scott describes the 
J with many other old Christmas observ- 
tn the intrMuction td the sixth canto of 
The ancient ceremony is still carefully 


performed every Christmas Day in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, to the accompaniment 
of the old carol;. 

1716 boar's head in band bear I, 

Bedecked with bays and rosemary; 

And I pray you, iny roastors, bo merry, 

Quot estis in convivio. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS. 

Onb autumn, some years ago—how many it does 
not matter—E^ra L. Doleman came over from 
Boston to Paris to study painting. He came to 
sit at tho feet of one of the many French painters 
whose public studios are thrown open to Ame¬ 
ricans and English. He was a stranger in Paris 
—it was his first visit to Europe—but he carried 
a letter of introduction to an American family, 
who had permanently settled there. 

Ezra’s knowledge of the French language was, 
like most of his lupacities, limited, and it was with 
some doubt and considerable timidity that he drove 
across J’nris, one October evening, from the Gate 
du Noril to ail hotel in the Rue do Jlivoli. It was a 
rainy gusty night, and the streets weie nearly bore 
of passengeis. The qiiaider (rf the city through 
winch he passed seemed mean and squalid. The 
caf(''8 were empty, their shabby chairs and tables 
piled against the walls, and their dripping win¬ 
dows mirrored in the wet Only the brasseries 
liad occasional groups of unshaven workiiig-mcn, 
seen dimly through the clouded glass drinking 
absinthe at the zinc counteis under a flaring jet 
of gas. A tew stragglers, mean, half-clad,, and 
hurrying, made passing silhouettes against the 
lighted shops, or battled ut tho corners with tlie 
fierce gusts W'liich took them unawares from the 
side-streets. The whole population, Ezra thought, 
was of the lowest class—unlovely and sordid— 
not the guy, light-hearted, ai't-loving Parisians of 
literature whom he numbered among his friends. 
The I’ai'is of his imagination faded bciore .this 
first impression. As he bobbed his head from 
side to side of the cal), looking out of each 
window in turn, such artistic aiiibitioiis as he 
possessed were swallowed up in one intense longing 
to be back again by his beloved Hudson. He felt 
as if he had taken tho wrong turning ut a theatre, 
and got behind the scenes instead oi into his seat 
in tlie stalls. • 

Ezia Dolcinaii was a youth of miite blameless 
habits, whose record hitherto hod only been blotted 
in n juvenile way ; but he recognised ut once lhat 
this was the reverse side of Paris life, which "his 
favourite authors had mostly omitted, not caring 
to soil their dainty pages with its dirt and gloom 
and close contact with crime. Soon the cab 
rattled into brighter streets, and his forebodings 
vanished in the glitter of the Palais Royal and 
Rue dc Rivoli. But this first glimpse was tnily 
the keynote of it all Parisian gaiety—^he knew 
it better afterwards—is only an iridescent film 
of brightness, floating on the surface of a deep 
and troubled sea’ of misery and discontent From 
its depths, now and then, men and women whom 
you wiU see nowhere but in Paris come to the 
surface with faces of terrible significance. lathe 
nariow streets and on the whans they walk with 
the mark of evil upon them ; and sometimes in 
,tho listening night there rises a sadden hoifrae cry 
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for mercy, and next morning at the Morgue they 
are laying out another victim. i 
, Within a week Mr Doleman, bei% an.impres¬ 
sionable youth, had begun to reflect his surround¬ 
ings. His figure was snort and dapper; bis head, 
small and square; bis eyes, deep and brown j 
his cheeks, thin and burdened with a heavy black 
moustache. It only needed a French hat, low 
collars, and an abounding cravat, to half trans¬ 
form him into a Frenchman. Already he could 
sw^ger on the boulevards and smoke his cigar¬ 
ette and drink his petit, verre with the best of his 
fellow-students. But these accomplishments were 
not achieved without disappointment The pur¬ 
suit of art in Paris was not the ideal thing that 
his imagination had seen in the pictures of 
Bouguereau or Millet The Mier was a hot 
dirty shed, reekin" of foul tobacco; and the models 
were not gods and goddesses. The students were 
a mi-xture of enthusiasts and fools, who worked 
and played alternately with feverish energy, or 
who had no brains for either work or play. It 
was scarcely what Ezra had looked for, and 
already he was not quite punctual in his attend¬ 
ance. But he had secnred lodgings, and was pre¬ 
pared to settle down quietly for the winter. 

This hiring of rooms hail filled him with trouble. 
His purse was small and not heavy, and an ttldije in 
Paris is not for beggars. At length, weary of bar¬ 
gaining, and boot-sore with tramping about the 
hard pavements, he had managed to secure —with¬ 
out the use of the inflections of the verb—a little 
suite of rooms on the fourth story, in the ucigh- 
'bonrhood of the Oluny Museum. The place was 
central, within the borders of the Latin Quarter, 
where as a bohemian ho must of necessity dwell 
The price w.a8 not exorbitant, and it was with a 
mixed sense of importance and relief that he saw 
his belongings conveyed up the long polished 
wooden staircase and finally deposited in the 
outer passage. 

The first days passed without event. The 
rooms were lonely, and the evenings long and 
irksome. Ezra saw no one but the conchirge on 
the basement floor; and after dusk, no sound 
broke the stillness of the tall buildings but the 
rare fall of u foot as the lodger above him W'ent 
upwards at midnight In the bosom of his family 
Ezra had been regarded as a youth endowed with 
musical talent, and on particular occasions had 
been kpown to accompany his thin tenor voice 
with the spasmodic puttering of a guitar. But 
he dared not awake the stillness.of that lonely 
house. Once or twice when he had courageously 
toufihed the. strings tlie sound had frij^iteued 
him, and he had turned his head fearfully towards 
the echo in the empty stair and put away the 
instrument in guilty haste. His one unfailing 
resource after dafk was to wrap his greatcoat 
about him and to sit on the balcony, whioli ran 
the whole length of the street, and there to listen 
to the murmurs of the lighted city beneath him. 
The voice ,of Paris is not as the voice of other 
cities, but bas a distinctive character of its own. 
The rattle of the cabs is quicker and harsher; 
there are no street cries, but the human babel is 
higher and 'sharper j and, near and far, sounding 
every minute Kke trumpet notes, are the duu 
metu blasts of the tramway boms, a warning of 
danger in the ever-flowing tide of traffic. And 
then, cMIled by the autumn air and dazed with 


the flickering lights, Ezra would shut Ids window, 
light his pipe_ and lamp, and sit over his book or 
drawing, or his leas distinct visions of future fame, 
until the roar of the streets had faded to a broken 
murmur, like the mutterings of fevered lips, and 
the occasional roll of a heavy wheel told him that 
dawn was coming with the market carts. 

One night—the weather, had been strangely 
warm for the season—Ezia went to bed rather 
earlier than usual He had spent a fatiguing 
day in thj stilling atmosphere of the studio, and 
was soon asleep. Like a careful youth, warned 
of the noxious vapours of a Paris night, it had 
been his habit to secure his window firmly before 
retiring, but to-night sleep came to him unawares, 
like a blessing, and the window was left unfast¬ 
ened. , Soon after midnight he a'woke uneasily, 
and. in the moment of awakening—that odd 
moment of blended dream and actuality—he 
heard a sound outside his room. In Ijis dreams 
it had seemed a footstep on ^tbe stair, and now, 
to his waking sense, it was a*cal-like tread at his 
window. During these early hours it had fallen 
to rain, and though the wind lay silent, the wings 
of the casement‘hud burst ajar. But the long 
catch still held them in position, and througli the 
opening Ezra could see the dark fields of cloud 
aerdss the sky, and the wet moon that shot a 
sickly arrow on the wall. 

Over the lower part of the opening a 
hedvy shadow fell—tlie shadiiw of a crouching 
figure. Ezra lay quite still, wiitehing and listen¬ 
ing, but cold to tlic marrow, with a .trembling 
that shook the bed. At lust, when he cuukl 
pierce the darkness, wlien he could follow out, 
the lines of window and balcony, he saw with 
terror that the fastening liad been released, that 
the shadow was gone. Yet the window stirred 
not, though both sides were free. If no Iiuman 
hand was there, the draught should have swung 
tliem ide. Then suddenly, with a cautious 
creaking noise, there was a larger opening, and 
the watcher could see more space of drifting 
sk,y. Whatever its purpose, the figure was in 
the room—still and dark as a dead thing—lying 
closely in the shadow of the wall. The perspira¬ 
tion 'stood on Ezra’s face; he knew not what, 
to do. To challenge were but to court a quick 
attack. The Paris •rough, dexterous with tlie 
knife, goes nowhere without his rveapon. Tlie 
poor student was unarmed and undressed', alone 
at the top of an empty housi!. A«momcnt's 
struggle and he-would be pinniffi like a beetle 
in an entomologist’s case. He had taken off his 
courage with his clothes. In hie trousers, Ezra 
would have felt himself a lion; without them 
he liad the timidity of the hare, with the hare’s 
inveterate tendency to flight. Nay, h8d_ it not 
been for very shame, he would have given up 
both watch and purse and begged his enemy to 
begone. But even this required courage, and he 
had none. What little had remained to him after 
undressing had since oozed into the sheets; eo ht!: 
lay still and watched and waited. 

His visitor was a deliberate man, and for souul 
minutes he heard no sound but the noise of 
close rain upon the balcony, and he might almOtt: 
have fancied that his senses liadstricksd^himi; 
But slou’ly to his nostrils there grew a 
i odour—a sickening blend of tobacco and 
[the characteristic flavour of a Frendi 
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Down on his face on the floor the man was 
creeping like a reptile, shunning a gray space 
of moonlight that jnst missed his head. Ezra’s 
nerves jerked painfully ; his mouth was parched ; 
his' body, «hiU and damp as a frog; but he lay 
without movement and tried to counterfeit the 
heavy breathing of a sleeper. 

I ao not know that those moments, like the last 
moments of a drowning man, were filled with the 
recollection of all the frivolities and guilt of his 
flowerless youth ; but he certainly had much^time 
for such meditation, for thei'e was soon another 
long interval of silence. Even the rain had 
ceased, and the wings of the night were closed in 
slumber. Then faintly came the sound of material 
things dragged upon the floor. The man was 
hnnnng through the garments on the chair beyond 
■the bed. It shocked Ezra to think that the search 
there was to go unrewarded, for his pockets were 
innocent of anything but sous. His watch was on 
the mantel-piece, stopped for days, and unable to 
betray itself; bis piirse he had deposited with his 
usual precision beneath his pillow. Cle.arly the 
chase was’ coming closer to his person ; and even 
at the risk of death, he must Biake an ellbrt to 
save his money. So, slowly and with exaggerated 
caution, whilst the other was still busy with his 
trousers’ pockets, he reacheil his purse, and then, 
inch by inch, gushed it down among the bed¬ 
clothes till it landed at his feet. Personal danger 
was new to him—it had taken him unawares ; 
but he had always been of parsimonious instincts, 
and the rescue of his money called up only tl)e 
exercise of a familiar habit 

It was an odd situation. An empty wet street, 
glimmering with feeble gas-light, and noisy at 
intervals with the splashing rain ; and a niui'ow 
room high above it, dark and silent, but full of a 
drama .with the end yet unwritten. And Ezra’s 
moments of sorest trial were now at hand. Lying 
on his left side he faced the window, and between 
it and the laid there was a epace of blackness on 
the floor—a dark unknown land in the shadows 
of the room. Peer closely as he might, he could 
not see; but somewhere in its depths—the watcher 
knew by instinct—a dark figure was creeping 
.nearer. The awful stillness was ominous of 
something more. Suddenly, without sound of 
warhing, before Ezra could shut his eyes, the 
man was close upon him. With a'gliding action, 
like a ’snake about to strike, he reared liis hotly 
from tho iground, and his face was within a foot 
or Ezra’s nose. • He could feel the hot fetid breath 
with sickening force. The impulse of the moment 
—it was a purely feminine and hysterical impulse 
—was to scream wildly and strike out madly at 
the bornd thing. Perhaps, had he done so, in the 
fear of sudden attack the intruder might have lied. 
Had Mr Doleraah. been a man of any force of 
character he would have made one supreme effort 
to seize his foe; but ho was only a youth of a 
-aomewhat disonlered imagination—a mere bundle 
of shattered nerve«-jpiu mortal fear for his life, so 
rto his assailant he' left the develupuiciit of the 
’•plsode, and lay ^nite still, with tlie sheets clinging 
' Awut his moist limbs like plasters. 

IV’Ik fbe passing moment lie had seen a face, terror- 
like his own ; a gaunt, wolfish head, thin 
i 9 fBar->an expression trembling on the brink 
I -i^iitason—and frauieil in a mass of dark tangled 
r The vision of this black crouching thing 


bore on him like a weight of lead, so that he could 
not move ; only his hair seemed to creep upon his, 
skull, and his heart bounded like a ball. If his-j 
visitor had set a light beneath his very chin, th^' 
wretched youth sould not have stirred hand or 
foot He kept his eyes fast closed, and even 
in this supreme moment of danger .his presence 
of mind came back to him like a memoir, 
and he succeeded again, with something approach¬ 
ing to genius, in breathing regularly us a sleeper 
does. So the two remained face to face for a 
few never-ending moments of stillness; the one 
scrutinising the other closely, for Ezra still felt 
the offensive breath upon his cheek. And then 
a great hand, but bare, to the bone ns a claw is, 
was stretched out warily and gently sought below 
the pillow. Stealthily it searAcd, backwards and 
forwards, here and there, a cold stab, almost of 
pain, touching Dolcman’s heart each time he felt 
.the dragging hand below his head. Already he 
repented that the purse was at his toes. Setter 
far that it should have been there to satisfy the 
robber’s greed, and that he might have gone filled 
with plunder rather than with the revenge begot 
of failure. At last the hand was withdrawn 
regretfully, and something like n sigh escaped the 
figure as it slipped once more to the lloor. Ezra 
on his side drew also one furtive little sigh of 
relief. Then silence again—a silence longer than 
any before—broken only bj’ a gliost-like fall of 
plaster in the wainscot, and the footstep of a late 
guest on the pavement far below. 

AVherc was his hateful visitor? Gone, or 
going, or planning further villainy ? Surely he 
wouhl not go empty-handed. Ezra opened one 
eye with caution, as though it were an action that 
might be heard, and watched the window as 
before. Black clouds had come upon the rising 
wind and veiled the moon, and the room was 
darker. He could only see tho opening vaguely 
as a grayer shadow; but the keen draught that 
now blew shrilly was still laden with the odours 
of his visitor, lie licgan to realise that his powers 
of endurnnee were about exhausted. This last 
hideous silence, after what had gone before, was 
in truth unbearable. He must cry aloud, even 
at the hazard of his precious life. But a time 
. came at last, after more waiting, when the crouch¬ 
ing shadow was at. the window once more ; and 
then silently as ever, like a spirit, the thief had 
jinssed, and was gone into the blackness of the 
night. * 

A great weight dropped from the soul of Ezra 
Dolcman—his albatross had fallen from him—but 
he felt faint and weary and sore, as though he 
ha<l been soundly flogged, lie doi'cd not yet .rise 
and shut the window. When it occurred to him 
to ring for aid, the thought possessed him that 
he was in a den of thieves and bis bell might only 
summon another enemy. So for hours he lay, 
his head buried far in the blankets, the victim of 
a thousand morbid fancies. It was nearly dawn 
when he arose, with the murmurs of the awaken¬ 
ing city in his eoi-; and, shivering and stumbling 
like a drunken man, his scanty night-dress blow*- 
ing in the raw morning air, he at last closed and 
locked )he fatal window. So the night ended, 
and the morning looked in upon a careworn, 
fevered youth, who had safe-guarded his belpng- 
inM at the cost of his self-rewpect. 

. Ezra is still in Paris,-studying art, but<die has 
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taken apartments at a respctSble hot 1, .much broke away at a brisk trot in the direction o| the 
.affected by Cook’s excursionists, an^ on days hostelry, and the unwonted charge upon the pre- 
i^'hen he docs not attend the 8tndio-?and they are raises greatly alarmed the inmates. The former 
‘frequent—he devotes his mind to the study of the barmaid, now the landlady, arrived on the scene, 
English aristocracy on its travels. and recognising her old friend, once more regaled 

him to his heart’s content. The elephant then 
submitted to be led away by his keeper. 

ABOUT ELEPHANT'S. ‘ Their sagacity is indeed, maryeliona In an 

Indian town, an elephant, during his keeper’s 
The elephant may well be considered the ho.ad absence, was one day amusing himself with his 
of the menagerie. Yoiiug and old are never tired chain in an open space, when a thief, who was 
of watching these wonderful creatures ; they are pursued by a crowd of people, ran for protection 
so knowing, so loving, yet so terrible in their under the huge animal.^ ffeemiugly pleased with 
anger. An elephant can tear off huge branches | the poor wretch’s confidence, the creature in- 
of trees with his trunk, or stamp the life out of ^ stantly faced about, erected his trnnk, threw his 
a tiger with his great feet; yet the same trunk | chain in the air, and hecaiue so furious in- defence 
can be trained to pick up a pin, and the mighty j of the criminal, that neither the surrounding 
feet to tread gingerly over the recumbent forms j multitude, nor even the mahout, to whom he was 
of sleeping or into-xicated keejier.s. Strange as it greatly attached, could ^evail with him to give 
may appear, an elephant’s skin is very sensitive; up the hunted man. This strange scene had 
mosquitoes annoy him groatly, and a boating is a continued for several hours when at length the 
terrible punishment for liim. Courageous as he governor anaved, and was so pleased at the ele- 
is, an elephant is very nervous. Ho will tight pliant’s generous perseverance, that he pardoned 
any other huge beast, yet a mouse is said to make the criminal. The poor man expressed ids grati- 
him shake witli apprehension and trumpet with tude by kissing Sind embracing the proboscis of 
terror. his kind benefactori who appeared so sensible of 

Eleph.ints are very mischievous and inquisi- what had happened, tliat he became tame and 
tive : they raise latches, open doors, and enjoy gentle in an instant, anil suffered his keeper to 
immensely their own practical jokes, though so lead him away without the least resistance, 
ready to resent indignities to themselves. Sensi- In America, no circus, however small, could 
tive 03 regards insult, their alfectloii is warm and hope to exist without an elephant.' Whole herds 
lasting, and dogs, horses, and other animals are form parts of some shows there ; and the eager- 
often the objects of their attachments. Elephants ness of Mr Bnrnuin boiuc years ago to obtain a 
are pleased with gay colours, delight in sweet per- white elepliant is easily understood, seeing that 
fumes, are dainty in their tetes, and revel in the one is considered woith all the other attractions 
water like tin "Englishman in his bath. They in the country put together, 
practise theft with the ingenuity of the ‘Artful Although elephants will not submit to abuse. 
Dodger’ himself, are as medillesome as monkeys, they arc not dilhcult to teach, and at first are fond 
have the caution and cunning of a diplomatist, of going through their tricks on their own account, 
and the memory of Magliabechi. Performing-elephants in Rome were taught to 

When born, a baby-elephimt stands about three dance .' the association of music and a hot floor, 
feet high, and is not considered grown up until A block and pulley is how sometimes used in train- 
thirty years old. Accidents excepted, he is likely ing an elephant to assume various positions, and 
to live about one hundred and fifty years, if not the word of command given as if it was doing the 
longer. Though delicate in his tastes, an elephant trick of its own accoril. flood treatment, with 
likes quantity as well us quality, and at his meals firmness is necessiiry in teaching them, and any 
makes nothing of bales of hay and gallons of rebelliousness must be checked by the whip. They 
water. liis ingenuity in trying to cater for cry out when subdued, and the trouble is then 
himself is astonishing, and often amusing. An over for the lime. Even wild elephants are said 
American showman saw an elepliant pull up a to be easily taught when once subdued. Most of 
stake to which he was chained, ‘go to a feed-bin us have admired the wonderful agility ?)f such 
containing o.ats, wrench off the lock, r.iise the lid, clnrasy-lookiiig animals in balancing sthemselvcs 
eat all he wanted, put down the lid again, return on inverted tubs and so forth, lit Astley’s, ele- 
to his place, poke the stake back into the same phants used to delight thousiinds with their per- 
hofe, and stamp it down with his foot, and when formances. These huge creatures were made to 
his keeper came, look as innocent ns a lamb.’ A stand on their hind-legs with their forefeet poodle- 
twinkle in his cunning eyes showed his enjoy- wise dangling in the air. Another stood on its 
ment of the situation when the man stormed and head witli ite hind-legs raised perpendicularly, 
raged on discovering the robbery. Placed on pedestals, tliqy wlieeled round rapidly. 

An incident of an elephant’s memory is said to or balanced themselves on two side-legs only, 
have occurred some years since when Wombwcll’s gave various other evidences of wondertui training., 
menagerie was exhibiting at Bolton. Four years Well-trained baby-eleph.mts are great favourit^ 
before, the same collection was in the town, anil One was taught to sit at table, fan herself' 
on that occasion, on being released from its van, a and do numerous tricks to delight children aM ’ 
large elephant walked across the town-hall square their elders too. The two clever baby-elepbipitS : 
to a puDlic-honse and protruded its trunk into ‘.Jock and Jenny’ were roarvellotisiy trained.' 
the lobby. The barmaid supplied tlia animal They made their bow to tlie'audience, attd tnenj 
with refreshments j and the keeper, who had been one of them walked on the tops oi a doubi(p row; 
in search of his charge, then, conducted him back of bottles. t)n a plank placet! over a trestle' 
to his den. On being released at the breaking-up see-siiwed like a couple of children, gnead&g tne 
I of the^how on the second visit, the same elephqn^ required equilibrium with almost hunutn ,exneti- 
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tnde. Fk^iAg on an organ and drum, and danc¬ 
ing in titna to the jingles of bells, were amongst 
their other accomphshments. 

The habitual contion of these intelligent crea- 
tut^ is iilnstrated when they are travelling from 
ehow to show. Should several be in a car together 
one of their number will ropiaiu awake on guard 
white the others are sleeping. Some years ago, 
experiments were made in the transport of ele- 
jdiante hy railway. One of the ordinary cattle- 
wagons of the Eit Indio Railway was fitted up 
for the purpose, and the animal was placed in the 
cento space of the wagon, between six shafts, a 
breast and back bar, and secured in addition by 
anklets on the fore and hind feet, united by 
couplings transversely and longitudinally, and 
fuHlier by four diagonal mooring chains passing 
through holes, and lashed round the corner pillars 
of the wagon. The first elephant loaded, having 
hie head free, took the opportunity to remove with 
his trunk a portion of tlie roof of the truck ; it 
was therefore found jiocesaary to put a collar round 
■the neck of the elephant, with a vertical chain I 
loading through, ami secured to the floor. In this , 
way a successful experiment Was m.tde to Pun- 
dooah and back, the animal showing no signs of 
fear, or making any attempt to .free himself. 

Many interesting and Tumous elephants have 
been favourites of the American circus-going public 
long Before the late Jumbo’s successful debut. 
One of these,'known as ‘Canada,’ was a desperate 
cliaracter. When in one of his tantrums, ‘ he did 
as much mischief as a tornado,’ to use an American 
showman’s words—tossing hacks into the air and 
tearing down signs and lamp-posts. He was sent 
with the rest of a menagerie to a farm, and when 
there, had one of his mad fits. Rushing into the 
stable-yard, ‘in a few iniuutes he killed two 
buffaloes, a sacred cow, a couple of elks, several 
horses, and a camM. He would seize an animal, 
toss it in the air, catch it on his tusks, and then 
either jam or trample the life out of it’ He then 
sallied out for the town, and the popular excite¬ 
ment can be imagined. ‘A trap was set with a 
long ponderous chain with an enormous comer- 
stone at its end to untangle the animal’s legs and 
hold him.' A man then ran out in sight of 
Canada, and the elephant instantly rushed after 
him. ‘ The top was successful so far as making 
the chain and stone fast to him, but he kept nght 
on, ana would have caught the man, who was a 
fist rnnnfr, hod the latter not jumped down into 
ah unfinished cellar of a new house, and ran iip a 
narrow flight of steps on the opposite side. ’The 
elephant jumped down after him as easily as a 
dog would, with the big stone clattering behind 
him.’ Fortunately, the stcno was large enough 
to stick Wedged against the walls on each side 
oi the stairway, and Caqada was fast; but it was 
a dose shave for the man. They managed to 
shcuTe the savage animal with more chains, and 
then went to work to conquer him. As the 
' ftceoupt graphic.'^ describes it, ‘ they woi-e out 
j>ig etebs on him, fired loads of buckshot into his | 
tnuik end ears, and beat and tortured him for 
;hfftti!s.hntil ho howled in token of surrender.’] 
•The moment he was loose, however, he gave a ybll 
dasbjd out of the cellar, and started to I 
one flow fw his life; but he was] 
todc: up hit position under cover of] 
ell who ventured near , 
‘ .- 


him. ‘ Buckshot fired into his head only checked 
his wild rushes, and whenever he thpughi 
were on the other side of a stack from hfm, 
tried his best to topple the hay over on them.-- 
The fight went on for three days and nights,^ 
during which time he had not a bite to eat—for 
he was too angry even to take any of tlie hay 
around him—and not a drop of water.’ At 
length, despairing of saving him, the shot-guns 
were exchanged tor heavy, rifles, and several big 
bullets at close rouge finally put on end to him. 

The interest iu Jumbo, the Zoo favourite, was 
subsequently transferred to Mr Banium’s so- 
called white elephant, which, in spite of gene¬ 
rally expressed disappointment at its appearance, 
and doubts as to ite ‘sacredness,’ attracted thou¬ 
sands of people in London, and was also viewed 
by still greater numbers in America. 

The first live elephant seen in London was in 
the reign of Henry III., and the citizens closed 
their shops and donned their holiday attire in its 
honour. King James I. had a private luenagerie 
in St James’s Park in which was kept the ele¬ 
phant presented to him by the king of Spain. 
It cost some hundreds a year to keep this animal, 
besides ‘the wyne he must drink from April to 
September, n gallon the daye.’ Another celebrity 
was the huge elephant ‘ Chunec,’ whose tragic end 
during a strange attack of mental aberration kept 
all Loudon in a ferment for several days. If we 
recollect aright, a show-elephant in London was 
the mother of the first elephant born in captivity. 
A laigc elephant weighing heavier than Jumbo, 
though not so tall, was recently on view in Liver¬ 
pool, where there was quite a run on his photo¬ 
graphs. 

Elepliauts being so powerful anil intelligent, 
are worse than any wild animal when in one of 
their sudden fits of ungovernable rage. The 
amount of killing they, take is incredible. IleaiT 
rifles that kick tremendously often have little 
effect in stopping their i^ud charges, and in 
one instance, in India, even a fieldpieco fired 
rojieatedly failed for a considerable time to put 
an end to the career of a mad elephant. 


NEVER FORGET. 

Nsvkr forget. May the clouds nerer come 
’Twixt the gazer's eye aud the dream above. 

Oh, ne’er may your heart to my pleadings be dumh^ 

Or fail to respond to my message of lore. 

And ne’er be that forehead enveloped with oare, 

That over thy life shall its sorrows beget; 

May the fi'agi-ance pf memory ever be there. 

Ob, never forget, love, never forget. 

Birds build their nests where they built them last year; 

The young love the places long hallowed by old; 

And longing is deeper and love is more dear, 

'Where Memory’s river does never run cold. 

Oh, look to the sou at the dawn or the setting; 

Bask iu the beams that its courses beget; 

Then, though all life may be doomed to regretting, 

Oh, never forget, love, never forget. 

Boaaaf Hontxon. 

Printed and l>nblished by W. ic R.’ ChambMS, 47 Pater- 
nofter Row, LoNsmi, andSSS High Street, BniMWaiG^ 
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NEGLECTED FRUITS OF THE SEA. 

The poorer classes exceptcid, English people gener¬ 
ally seem strongly prejudiced against many articles 
of food which are consuinod by continental nations 
even at the very best tablea A ruudoin glance 
at the meniu of lirst-cluss restaurants abroad would 
afford ample proof of this fact, if any were needed. 
And, curiously enough, no sooner do our country¬ 
men set foot on foreign soil, than they willingly 
and freely partake of what at honle they wouhl 
turn away from with disdain, if not disgust. 
The method of cooking these so-called ohjection- 
able viands adopted in the haute cuisine may have 
something to do with this circumstance; but 
considering that nowadays our cookery, e,\cupt 
amongst the lower ranks of life, will compare 
favourably with almost any countiy in the world, 
it can scarcely account for it entirely. No ; blind 
prejudice alone, it is to he feared, mainly deters us 
from turning to good account many an excellen* 
article of diet. 

Take, for example, one phase of the question, 
that of shellfish. Beyond oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
prawns, and shrimps, we seldom find any Crustacea 
presented in ordimiry every-day fare for our 
delectation. Yet there are matiy other species 
which, if properly treated, yield most nourishing 
and attractive dishes. Some of the cheapest sorts 
of shellfish which abound on the coasts of these 
islands offer opportunities for the exercise of 
refined cookery, and find their way abroad to the 
tables of the most fastidious. 

To begin with the simplest and commonest, tlie 
humble shrimp. Here, it is chiefly associated in 
our minds with bread and butter at breakfast or 
tea, when we are at the seaside—or in the sauce 
served with boiled sole or turbot. But as travel¬ 
lers in France, Belgium, and Italy can testify, the 
shrimp is often, amongst other methods, stewed 
with cream and lemon peel, enclosed in a casket 
of flaky pastry, and lightly baked. An enthusiast 
has lately written that ‘to have eaten of one of 
these shrimp pies thus prepared is to have known 
a gastnmoinicat bliss not readily to be forgotten.’ 

L- «"—. - . . ' --- - 


rnicB IJd. 

The same wa iter adds : ‘ The mussel, too, which we 
rudely boil, us though it were a moi'e carrot, and 
serve up swimming in its diluted juice, is sympa¬ 
thetically treated’by French c/w/s, who dress.it in 
many ways, tempting to the eye and exciting to 
the palate. We find moules ait cin blane, steeped 
in a pale delicate sauce, faintly flavoured with 
(iraves or Cliablis; Tiwitles <) jioulelte, a cream 
fricass/e, fragrant of thyme uu<l marjoram; monies 
I'l la marinihre, the thick sauce of which is redolent 
of sweet herbs, and resembles the ijuality of mercy 
in that it is not strained ; mussels cooked d la 
mode lie Bonleatu, their gravy being dark, rich, 
and slightly flavoured with tarragon and garlic ; 
and many other preparations of the beautiful blue 
bivalve, which have conferred well-merited renown 
upon cei tain specialistic Parisian restaurateurs. 

In I i i ian seaport tow’us, notably in Venice and 
Leghorn, the cockle, the winkle, the whelk, os 
well as many another plebeian marine creature 
included in tlie generic term fratti ili mare, or sea- 
fruit, are often extpiisitely cooked by perambulating 
artists, and eaten at the second bi'eakfast of many 
highly respeetublo Italians. It is customary in 
some of the open-air restaurants of the cities 
alluded to for a purveyor of ‘sea-fruit’ to occupy 
a corner of the garden in which tlie clients take 
their meal, and to dispense cheap jiortiftns of his 
stew from an ever-simmering caldron, fixed in an 
iron frame over a charcoal fire. 

The attractions of cheap molluscs have yet to be 
developed, and few of those who consume them in 
abundance have the least notion how appetising 
they may be rendered W intelligent preparation 
for the table, or how many inexixmsive ways of 
dressing them are familiar to the ordinary domestic 
cook of Southern Europe. Down to the present 
time, however, English cooks in their profetsipiial 
relations with bivalves have not risen above 
stewed and scalloped oysters, and are curiously 
conservative even in their manipulation of 
generally. In all probability, tfipre is iijsi; • ■ 
restaurant or club dining-room in EnglandVveet, 
metropolis at which it would be possible to 
cure a dish of bouillabaisse or a plate of,, 
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soup, although these delicacies—of which fish 
forms the chief ingredient—have been household 
words in France and Russia respectively through¬ 
out this century. It is much to be regretted that, 
surrounded as we are by the sea, we do not turn 
to better account the good things of which our 
teeming liquid girdle is so lavishly profuse to 
us. 

■ Nearly every one of tlio inferior Crustacea and 
molluscs—what tlio fastidious among us would 
term unwholesome, coarse, if not highly objection¬ 
able food, only fit for the roughest tastes and 
Strongest digestions—are rich in phosphates, and 
contain an enormous amount of nitrogenous 
elements—very essential nutrition both to body 
and brain. Doubtless, a vague notion of this fact 
is prevalent, and there certainly is a natural 
inclination on the part of our population, espe¬ 
cially in iulaiid towns, to partake freely of every¬ 
thing which smacks of the seiu Tlie saltish ozotic- 
like odour which rises from the oyster-stall or the 
costermonger’s barrow seems to have a peculiar 
.attraction for the lunltitude; whilst shrimps, when 
offered for sale by any fortunate accident in a 
rural district, go oil' with amaziag rapidity. 

Y6t, as a rule, how ditlicult it is, except for the 
residents on sandy coasts, to get anything like an 
adequate supply of this common yet toothsome 
‘fruit of the sea.’ In a perfectly fresh state 
it is almost as groat a rarity as pine-apples, 
sometimes a greater. Even on the outskirts of 
London, in which metropolis it is supposed every¬ 
thing can be bought tor money, wo eaunot ensure 
a dish of fresh shrimps under twenty-four hours’ 
notice. This of course arises in the first instance 
from the contemptuous way in which, from its 
cheapness, the shrimp is regarded by the tisb- 
moiiger as well as bis customei’s ; and in the second, 
from the delay with which it is U-ansferred from 
Billingsgate to tlie remoter districts where it is 
retailed. Of course wo know the little comestible 
deteriorates riipidly when it is once boiled. There 
is not much diHiculty, however, in detecting the 
freshness of the shrimp ; and os a guide to dis¬ 
covering this, the expert above ipioted aptly says ; 

When quite fresh, its flesh is firm, pink, and 
delicately scented •with a subtle marine perfume, 
whilst its brittle brown armour is easily removed 
by a dexterous twist and pull, revealing a delicious 
morsel to the complacent eye of the operator. A 
few hours’ sojourn in bag or basket, ere it reaches 
Ihe inarMe slab of the retailer, changes tlie shrimp 
very much to "its own disadvantage as well os to 
that of its consumer. Its body becomes limp and 
flaccid, its scent acquires an oppressive and indom¬ 
itable force.’ 

Nevertheless, it will he eagerly secured so long 
as it is in anywise eatable. The same thing may 
be .said of the periwinkle, if it be permissible to 
mention such a plebeian hiollusc. Also we refrain 
h-om saying anything respecting the. whelk or the 
ccKdtle: but in justification it can he repeated 
that these negl^d ‘fruits of the sea’ arc not 
only tolerated abroad, but arc made to do efllcieut 
and wholesome duty as food for man, to the 
«difi.cation and advantage of high as well as low', 
the cultivated and refined, no less than the 
untutored, dn reality, our taste as a sea-loving 
jMO^le inclines towards shellfish, though we do 
know how to cook them invitingly; but if we 
' {Qhitld introduce more varied methods of treating 


tlicm, the tables of the rich, to say nothing of 
those of the poor, would frequently present grate¬ 
ful surprises in this direction. ;; 

These suggestions are offeml in the hope that 
they may attract the attention of those who have 
the superintendence of such matters, especially in 
the numerous schools of cookery ostensibly estab¬ 
lished for the benefit of the masses. We do not 
profess to supply any practical details as to the 
precise methods of cooking and serving these 
minor tributes from the. ocean; but doubtless 
there is no lack of the requisite knowledge now to 
be found in England amongst at least the higher 
class of c/it/s who regulate our fate dietetic. 

Probably a host of excellent foreign recipes 
would be inunediately forthcoming, if our demand 
were made evident, and if we could only overcome 
our prejudice against the common and the cheap. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAI'TEB XVI. 

Mr Orme, with a joyful tremor in his mind, 
fumbled with thumb and finger at the cheque 
in his waistcoat pocket. It was drawn, as he 
had already observed, upon a Birmingham bank, 
and he promised himself a sweet Saint Monday, 
the morning of which should be devoted to a 
journey tor the purpose of cashing that valu¬ 
able strip of paper, and the afternoon and even¬ 
ing thereof should be given over to manifold 
ideasures, among which rum-uud-water and the 
theatre shone conspicuous. He was just entering 
the gilded empoiiuin of Messrs Moses & Co. in 
tlie free realm of fancy, bent on refurbishing 
himself from head to foot as a preparative for 
the pleasures of the town, when Isaiah walked 
lip beside him. Mr Orme looked round a little 
startled, and fastened the single button which 
remained on his shiny old coat us a protection 
to the cheque. 

Isaiah’s a.spect was enigmatical and perplex¬ 
ing. By way of salute ho gave a nod which 
might have meant anything, and to Mr Orme’s 
imagination suggested mischief. The two knew 
each other perfectly well, and had been accus¬ 
tomed to exchange salutations when they met 
Mr Orme’s guilty mind alone made him un¬ 
easy, tor he did not so much as guess that 
Isaiah had overheard his treason. Even if he 
had, the treason was at its most a very small 
one, for Tobias was in no way bound to fealty, 
anil could not reasonably be supposed to bre^ 
a bond into whieli he had never entered. But 
Isaiah walking at his side, with that unchanging 
cuuntenance of enigmatical meaning turned con¬ 
stantly towards him, filled him with distinctly 
uncomfortable sensations. He began to wish that 
at Isaiah’s first coming he had found presence 
of mind to salute him. It was eminently awk¬ 
ward not to do it now, but he felt that it was 
too late, and that any greeting he might offer 
would sound forced and unrem. He snambled 
on, therefore, feeling guiltier and more openly 
detected every second ; and Isaiah twisted' the 
sidelong enigmatical accusation into him relent¬ 
lessly, as if it had been a gimlet.' 

By the time a huiidreu yards had been covered 
in this comfortless fashion, Mr Orme had begun to 
feel that the position was downright intelerabl^ 
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but hu saw no way to mend it. To rid himself 
merely for a moment, of Isaiah’s intre a eye. 
ho made an elaborate search for ais pipe, and 
having found and lit it, went on with us good 
an air as he could assume of being unaware 
of his companion’s neighbourhood. But Isaiah 
stretching out a deliberate hand, possessed him- 
aelf of the pipe and threw it over the hedge. 
Mr Orme’s soul quaked within him at this open 
declaration of hostilities, but he was too fond 
of peace to resent it Whether in the hope of 
rousing Mr Onue to war, or simply from a 
desire to relieve his own overwrought feelings, 
Isaiah sent the llabby silk hat after the pipe. 

The victim groaned feebly, and climbing over 
a stile, made a silent search for his missing 
property, whilst Lsaiah watched him from the 
roai Still uncomplaining, Mr Orme returned, 
and resumed liis journey with Tsaiah at his side. 
He walked all tlie dreary four miles and more 
which letl to the town, and Isaiah kept him 
in voiceless company. When tlicy pa.s8eil the 
dram-shop at wliich he had refreshed him.selt 
in the afternoon, he lult in such urgent need 
of comfort that ho made an elfort to enter it; 
but Isaiah, skipping nimbly round, interceiited 
him, and sent him onward by a single signifi¬ 
cant gesture of the thumb. The victim groaned 
again, and shambled dismally towards the rail¬ 
way station, his miwehmme companion still cling¬ 
ing to him. 

‘ Got your ticket i ’ said Isaiah, breaking silence 
for the first time. 

The wretched unresisting little fat man nodded. 
There was a moist appeal and terror in his 
eye which wouhl have nioveil a soul less sternly 
set than Isaiah’s. His persecutor took him by 
the arm as if he took him into custody, and 
led him to the window of the ti(;ket office. 

‘Third-class for Warwick,’ said Isaiah.--‘That’s 
where we ’re agoing to, ain’t it, companion ? ’ 

Mr Orme in a scarce audible murmur answered 
that he supposed so; and Isaiah, who had tiiken 
an unexpectedly facetious air, led him to the 
platform. When the train came up he bumlleU 
nim into the carri.age with an c.xaggerated helpful¬ 
ness'which Mr Orme felt to be more cruel than 
open violence; and all the journey tlirough 
Isaiah sat on one side of the carriage smiling 
forebodingly at his captive on the other. When 
the dreadful journey was over, he took him 
into custody ag.ain and led him homeward. 
There was no room in the mind of the mi.ser- 
able Tobias for further doubt. And he, who 
had never felt particularly courageous towards 
anybody, unless towards a boy of exceptional 


delicacy and cowardice, had never dreaded any¬ 
body os he dreaded Madame Vigne. He knew 
now beyond hope of error that he was to be 
ushered into that lady’s dreadful presence, and 
to be exposed there as one who had attempted to 
wreck her plans. 

Isaiah’s knock at the door was answered by 
Mailame in person. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ she demanded severely, 
recognising her lodger in the dusk. ‘You have 
been misbehaving yourself again ; you have been 
drinking. I told you last time that I would 
forgive you no more. Go to your bed, and on 
Monday you shall leave. I will have my house 
xespcclable.’ 


‘I don’t think he’s been drinking much this 
time,’ responded Isaiah. 

‘ It is you, Mr Winter,’ cried Madame, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘Come wilhin-doors. What 
brings you in Warwick on a Saturday 'i ’ 

Isaiah, gripping his captive more finnly, strug¬ 
gled with him through the doorway, Madame 
reeoiliug in surprise before, them. In the little 
parlour Jousserau and Vigi.e sat playing at chess 
together. Tlie boys were sitting at a side-table, 
John drawing, and Will leaning over his shoulder. 
Everybody looked up as Isaiah and Mr Orme 
came tumbling clumsily in together; and when 
Isaiah knocked his captive’s hat off and forced 
him into an arincliair with unnecessary violence, 
they all stared in astonishment. Madame had 
delayed a moment to close the street door, and 
entering in time to catch Mr Orme’s hat in 
her arms, stood amazed. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ she exclaimed. 

‘This is the matter, mum,’ returned Isaiah. 
‘This gentlcmau—this nice old gentleman—has 
been to Castlu-Barftohl. \Vlull’s more, he’s been 
to lieucoii-llaigate. What’s more, he’s been to 
see my galfcr, qld Bob Snelling. And wliat’s 
more,’ Isaiah continued, by this time in the 
highest conceivable state of exasperation, ‘he’s 
sold the lot of us for a cheque for ten pounds, 
and he’s got tlie paper in his pocket at this 
here very instant.’ VVith that he oegan forcibly 
to fumble Mr Gniie, as ii with intent to roe 
him of his gains ; but Madame intervening, her 
husliaud ami the young artist rose together to 
lier a.ssistance; and the three, interposing between 
the victim and his assailant, made so loud an 
imjuiry that for a minute there was no uuder- 
standiiig anything. Air-Orme sat quiet, with 
an au.vioiis eye. He directed his glance once 
toward tlie door; hut the ohservant Isaiah pre¬ 
cipitated himself in that direction, and closing 
the il' with a loud hang, set his hack against 
it. 

‘Now,’ said Madame in rapid French to her 
hushuiid and the artist, ‘what is the use of 
everybody talking at oneel Leave him to me, 
ami let me find out what has happened.—Tell 
me quietly,’ she continued to Isaiah; ‘ let me 
uiiderstaiKl.’ 

‘This party,’ said Isaiah, scornfully indicating 
Mr Orme, who sat in the precise position in 
which he had been pl.aeed and made no attempt 
to depart from it—‘this party h.os l^teii to my 
muster’s house at Beacoii-H argute, and I heard 
every word that passed between ’em. He told my 
master that we was all in a plot together to 
keep the hoys away from him. He mentioned 
me as a visitor here every Suiidny. My master’s 
coming over by the first train to-niorrow' morning, 
and he’s given tliis fellow ten poiimls for the 
news.’ • ’ 

Aladauie, translating this intelligence for her 
husband’s benefit, Al. Vigne sUaid by for orders 
reserving bis opinion of Air Oriiie’s conduct uiitti 
his wife should express her own. Muilame’s views 
were always goo.I enough for Aionsieur, .and. he 
made ii. a sort of point of honour to have none 
of his own until hers were-clearly set before 
him. , 

‘ I am sorr}',’ said Alodame, shaking her head 
reproachfully at the traitor—‘I am sorry to hear 
these things of Mr Orme. He has be^ hiihdly 
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troatad in this house these three jears, more 
kindly treated than he has deserved. He has 
not deserveil it', and he knows it—well. Oh, 
right, right well he knows that he is not deserv¬ 
ing.’ 

Mr Orme looked vacantly in many directions, 
but forbore to encounter any of the glances 
fixed upon him. 

*He knows,’ Madame coutinned, with a the¬ 
atrical gesture of the right hand, before which 
Mr Orme blinked feebly, in anticipation of 
{^ystcal violence—‘he knows that the children 
were kept here because they had been vilely 
pi-used at home. lie knows that whatever has 
been done here has been done in kindness 

and at our risk. He knows’- Madame wu.s 

going on at a great rate, and had grown ((uite 
parliamentary in accent and in gesture, and was 
turning from right to left, to impress her audience 
with a sense of Mr Orme’s enormities, when 
her eves lighted suddenly on .John’s face, and 
her eloquence was stayed in miil-torrent. The 
boy was white and terror-stricken, and the old 
look of bewildered vacancy, which nobody had 
seen now for halt a year past was on his face 
again. 

‘ N'aie pas peur, niou enfant,’ she said, in 
a tone suddenly grown soft and caressing, ns 
she ran to him and put her big motherly ai-ms 
about him ; ‘ thou shalt come to no harm.’ 

‘ My cherished,’ said M. Vigne, ‘ you are right, 
a.5 always : but what is to be done ?’ 

‘We will talk it over between ourselves,’ 
Madame returned.—‘Achille, mount guard over 
that Infamous, and do not permit him to leave 
the room.—Come with me, M. Vintare. Come 
with me, my children. Come with me, my hus¬ 
band.’ 

She swept out her brood before her; and turning 
back from the door in the very act of closing it 
behind her, bent a look of anger and contempt 
upon Mr Orme, and suddenly snapping her thumb 
and finger under his nose, in token of unspeakable 
derision, caused him in the suddenness of his recoil 
to strike his head with some violence against the 
mantel-piece near which he was seated. 

‘ Oh!’ said Madame, ‘ you di.«gracious, you 
thankless, you good-for-nothing old man !’ 

Mr Orme said nothing, but explored his waist¬ 
coat pocket to make sure his cheque was there. 
The action was mechanical; but the touch of his 
t{inmb anj finger on the paper awoke him to the 
>act that by to-morrow morning the document 
would have grown worthle.ss to him. At this 
reflection he gave a sudden whimper, and Madame, 
with a new snap of her fingers, swept from the 
room. 

Jousserau, having first locked the door, sat down 
facing the frustrated informer, and producing a 
sket&h-book from an inner pocket, began imtnedi- 
etely and with an intensely business air to trans¬ 
late his lineaments to paper. Mr Orme, fretfully 
resenting this, feeling as if it w'ere an nn- 
deservea indignity, turned away j but the artist, 

' rising from his seat, and laying down his drawing 
materials, rearronged him os if he had been a 
la^-figure, and cautioning him with a forefinger, 
. resumed his pjace and his occupation. 

, ‘.You are nice man, eh V said Jousserau. * Not? 
iFhat? Eh?’ 

less afraid of the small artist than 


either of Madame or of Isaiah, and infinitely 
less afraid of him than of the other two in 
combination. ‘It’s no affair of yours,’ he said 
sulkily. 

‘Ah!’ returned Jousserau, shaking his lead- 
pencil at him—‘traitor!’ 

‘ I won’t liave it,’ said Mr Orme—‘ I won’t put 
up with it. I am not a traitor. I have done 
nothing to merit so ignominious an appella¬ 
tion.’ 

‘No?’said Jousserau, in mild inquiry. ‘You 
are nice man. Very. Eh ?’ 

‘ If,’ said Mr Orme, with an air of virtue—‘ if 
auy confidence hud been reposed in me, it would 
have been a diffeieut thing.’—Jousserau responded 
witli a satiric ‘ Oli! ’ as if he admitted that tin's 
explained everything.—‘I had a right,’ pursued 
Mr Orme, ‘to expect that confidence would be 
reposed in me. I have been an inmate of this 
house for three years, and have always been 
treated with consideration until now. If the 
other inmates of the house had seen fit to continue 
their consideration, they might perliaps have had 
a right to expect that my conduct should have 
borne another .stamp. As it is, it does not appear 
to occur to anybody that I am an elderly man, 
gaining n wretched subsistence by a distasteful 
occupation, or that the present enterprise lauds 
me, 1 can assure yon, Mr Jousserau, not less than 
nine-aiiil-eightpence out of pocket.’ 

A part of Mr Orine’s pathetics was wasted upon 
the artist, but be knew enough English to follow 
the concluding statement. He was so barbarous 
as to clap bis hands at it and to cry out ‘Good !’ 
witli a look and accent of the li^'cIiest satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘Ten bob, less fourpcnce,’ pursued Mr Orme, 
with a downcast air. ‘You can leave the four- 
pence out of calculation. It isn’t worth being,, 
considered under the circumstances, and ton bob 
represents two-and-u-half days’ work. 1 might 
as well have done two-nnd-a-balf days’ work for 
nothing, and for a man of my years, Mr Jousserau, 
that is a painful rollection.’ 

‘It is the years that make the difference,’ Jous¬ 
serau answeied with a cheerful air. ‘I like to 
think of it. 'fhat is, because I am j'ounger.’ 

In view of this hopeless persiflage, Mr Orme 
went silent; and the smiling artist continued his 
sketch at his ease. 

Mcauwliile, Madame, her husband, and Isaiah 
were holding counsel together in the kitchen, 
Madame, by right of sex anil volubility, presiding. 
Tliere was the clearest belief in everybody’s mind 
that Robert Snelling had intended neither luore 
nor less than to make himself master of his ward’s 
belongings. Nobody doubted for a moment that 
lie iiu-aut to aehieve this purpose by driving John 
into a condition of idiotcy. That had become a 
creed with Isaiah, who was not without evidence 
for his belief; and Madame and Monsieur had 
long since grown to share his convictions fully.' 
Thu elders had championed the boys, and if 
for no other reason than that, would have been 
strongly attached to them ; but there were other 
and worthier reasons for liking, and the good 
Madame Vigne in especial was overflowing with 
affection towards both her chaises. The idea of 
surrendering one of them to so pitiless a master 
os stood in her own mind for Robert Snelling never 
for a moment occurred to her, and in the heat 
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and affection of her partisanship slic was sady to 
go all lengths and run all risks. 

‘ We must remember the law, my dear,’ said M. 
Vigne at the beginning of the conference; but 
Madame flamed out so at this that he dared to say 
no more. ‘The law !’cried Madame. ‘ What do 
I know of the law, here or anywhere ? I know 
what is the law of the heart; I know what is the 
law of heaven ! If I were to go to prison for the 
rest of my life, I wouhl not resign tliis poor angel 
into that monster’s hands.’ 

‘ Pi-eclsely, my cherished, precisely,’ M. Vigne 
responded, and so sank out of the discussion. 

‘ That villain,’ said Madame, turning to Isaiah, 
whom of course alie addressed in English, ‘ must 
never be allowed to find the boy. My husband 
talks of the law ; but tlie law snail never make 
mo say a word. The children must be got out of 
the way—that will be easy enough. They can 
earn their own living. Tlioy linve never coat us 
a penny that their diligence has not repaid. And 
for the matter of tliat, we are not so poor that we 
cannot afford to keep them for a uttle while if 
there should be need for that.’ 

‘ I’ve, got the sack,’ said Isaiah, ‘ as safe as 
houses.’ 

‘ What sack V Madame asked, with a bewildered 
look. ‘ What houses ? ’ 

‘It’s an English saying, ma’am,’ respomled 
Isaiah. ‘ I mean 1 ’ve lost niy place for certain.’ 

‘Oh, I fear so, for certain,’ Madame answered. 

‘ I am very sorry ; but 1 hope it does not matter 
greatly !’ 

‘ The place was well enough,’ said Isaiah ; ‘ but 
it wasn’t so good that u man need die before 
finding a better. 1 ’ve saved a bit, and I’ve Imd 
a bit willed to me, and altogether I’m pretty 
well, tliauk yon. If there’s anytliing to pay to 
keep the lads out of harm’s way, I can find my 
share ; and I’d as soon hand Jolni over to the 
Old Un at once as give, him to his uncle’s care. 
There’s no turning Bob Snelliug ; and it’s my 
belief lie doesn’t know what mercy means. As 
for the law, the lails run away from home of their 
own free-will.’ 

‘Ahl’saiil Madame, ‘but we helped them. I 
do not know the law in England ; but if we were 
in France I am sure we conlil be jmnislied.’ 

‘ But then you see we ain’t in France, ma’am,’ 
Isaiah responded. ‘We’ie in a free country, 
wheer an Englishman’s house is his castle. As 
I was saying, the boys ran away from home of 
their own fi’ee-will j and they’re game to do it 
again, if wo only tell them wliecr to run to.— 
Aiift you, boys?—Now, what do i/au say. Master 
William?’ 

‘Oh, I’ll go anywhere,’ said the bulldog youth. 

‘ I know what ’ll happen if old Snelliug catches 
Jack. Lot him wait till I’m his size, that’s all. 
And old Mocfarlane.’ 

‘Whatever is done,’ said Madame, ‘must be 
done quickly.—Listen, Mr Vintore. My husband 
has a fellow-countryman in Oxford. He is of the 
same trade, and'John would be useful to him os 
he has been here. He has a kindness for me, and 
will do anything I ask him.’ Madame blushed 
at this, and added laughingly: ‘ He wanted to 
mari^' me once; but that was years ago, and he 
hM mamed somebody else ; but we are very good 
fHenda The boys shall go to him. There arc 
plenty *of printing-houses in Oxford, for it is a, 


place of learning, and William will find some¬ 
thing to do there easily. They shall go to-ni^t| 
and M. Jousserau shall take care of them.’ 

She translated the scheme for her husband’s 
benefit; and the good easy man consented. There 
was a mighty bustling to and fro whilst the boys’ 
belongings were packed together, and there was 
a moving scene when Madaii'C took leave of them. 
John clung to her almost despairingly, and the 
kind creature had at length to unwind his em- 
braciug arms. She cried plentifully when they 
were gone, but found a little comfort in nnbraid- 
iug Sir Orinc. That personage felt that ne had 
brought his pigs to a poor market. Spurred by 
tiie promise of reward, he had walked until he 
was chafed and footsore. He knew that he was 
goitig to be on short commons for a week or two 
to come; and being easily susceptible to the 
opinions of other people, he was oppressed by the 
belief that he was very wortliless and bad dis¬ 
graced himself. It was not a very profound 
sentiment, but the pluintoni threat of thirst stood 
at his elbow, and its presence was enough to lend 
poignancy to any trouble. 

_ A_ ^ _ > 

HAY-FEVER, 

The popular term Hay-fever gives but an 
inade<iuate idea of a curious complaint, the very 
existence of which was not iully recognised till 
the beginning of the present century, when Dr 
John Bostock published an account of his own 
symptoms and sufferings. At that time it was 
dimly regarded as a sort of fanciful hypochon¬ 
driacal all’ection, of which those who had little or 
nothing to do became the subject; but cases have 
of late years been frequently recorded which prove 
the di.sorder to be one of great interest on account 
of the ! • 'stery attaching to its early history, its 
prevalence in all climates and countries, and the 
painful pertinacity with which it clings to its 
victims. 

It is called in Germany Friihsortmw Katarrh, 
or oarly-sumnier catSrrh; and among ourselves. 
Hay-fever or Hay-asthma, since the more usual 
kind Ijegius and ends with the hay season, vary¬ 
ing in the time of year during which it apjjoars 
according ns the hay season is early or late. Aa 
long as the grass is in flower, it persists; with 
that, it censes. The grasses productive of hny- 
fever are said to be the sweet-scented vernal 
grass, the rye-grass, and the holais or honey- 
grass, common in damp meadow.?. It i.s found 
that the fresh plant is less potent in its efl'oeta 
than the hay made from it; and it was long ago 
discovered that some grasses owe their perfume 
to the presence of beiytoic acid, which is well 
known to occasion violent fits of coughing and 
sneezing. y 

The complaint i.?, however, by no means limited; 
to the flowers of the field. 'The same symptqmit 
may be produced by very different causes: bjf 
sunlight, by violent exercise, by the dust ca 
rooms ; and so capricious are its ways, that it it 
sometimes difficult to assign sufficient cause fdr 
its appearance. • 

Rose-fever and rose-catarrh are well knttwn in 
the United States, where the rose is largely culti¬ 
vated. Peach-cold is an ^ffection of a silttiiar, 
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nature. In India, tbc blosaoiu of tlie man {'0 is 
said to produce it; and Trousseau affirms that he 
always bad asthma if he remained for a few 
minutes in a room witli a bunch of violets. The 
neighbourhood of a privet hedge and the pollen of 
the common daisy are said to have given rise to 
more inconvenience than even the scent of new- 
mown hay. We are told of a lady who couM 
never remain in the room with a single stalk ol 
Indian com withoiit being sci/.ed with shortness 
of breath ; and an instance is recorded of a man 
that he couhl never pass the shop of a certain 
ropemuker in his native town without suffering 
from asthmatic syniploms, jiresunuibly owing to 
the dust from the flax. 

Outleii speaks of the case of a man who was 
swized with fits of sneezing whenever rice was 
thrashed in the neighbourliood of his house ; aiul 
the effect of ipecacuanlia dust is well known to 
hospital servants. Medical students have de<dnved 
that they are attacked with shortness of breatli if | 
a bottle of ipecacuanha powder is meisdy opened | 
in the room where they arc, and that in none of 
them does aatlnna occur under any other eircnin- 
stances : no other irritant will produce it. It is 
related that the wife of an apotliecary was '•ei/cd 
with asthma whenever ipecacuanha root was 
powJen-d in the surgery, even il she luippoued to 
be in auotber part of the liouse at the lime. I 
People insensible to ipi'eaeuanha will experience 
the same sensations from linseed, mu-stanl, or 
senmmony: and an epidemic of snee/ing was 
traced to the use of bitter npjdc wbi(di iiad been 
powdered over a variety of artiides as a ])reventivc 
of moth. Scents of all kinds may indiu'c asth¬ 
matic attacks, and thundery weather provokes 
them. 

An American writer has remarked tliat tlie 
complaint is patrician, occurring mainly amongst 
those in high rank and social position, or wlio 
are eminent for mental and literary attainments. 
Divines, poets, medical men, and ladies of fashion, 
are included in the list of e\nin|dos. It is cer¬ 
tainly a corroborating fact that farniei’s and field- 
labourers, who arc of necessity e.xposed to the 
influence of pollen, rarely suffer from owing, it 
is contended, to absence of predisposition, winch 
mental culture induces ; wliiist it is more simply 
explained that tliey are rendered insusceptible to 
the action of grasses by constant c.\posure to their 
influence. 

Similar' suffejrings to those produced by vege¬ 
table effluvia occur from contact with many 
animals. Dr Hyde Salter, in bis valuable work 
on Asthma, ixdutes that he has met witli many 
cases in which the effluvium trom horses, wild 
boasts, guinea-pigs, cattle, ilogs, mbbits, and hares 
would immediately give rise to a paroxysm. One 
of bis patients always bat} u fit of astlniia brought 
on by the presence of hoi-ses. He was the pro¬ 
prietor of an equestrian estaldisliment, and was 
therefore always^^ asthmatic ; but be bad no sus¬ 
picion of the roM cause of his syiuptoius till be 
made his fortune and retired from business, when 
he almost immediately lost them. 

Cat-oathiua, fioin nursing a eat or a kitten, 
closely resembles hay-fever, and the paroxysms 
are even more violent The influence seems to 
I|p stronger in kittens from two months old and 
upwards than in full-grown cats; but after the 
removal of the cause, the symptoms very quickly 


subside. Some j>eomc are attacked with sneezing 
in the presence of all animals. 

Dr Salter mentions the case of a boy who was 
never able to keep rabtuts in consequence of the 
effluvium from their hutches always bringing on 
astliina when lie went near them ; and another 
case of a lady who was unable to visit the Zoolo¬ 
gical (lardens without antfering. A still more 
curious one is told ot a gentleman who was stay¬ 
ing at a friend’s hou'ie in the country when on two 
oci'asions be became seized with a fit of asthma, 
and found in both in.stances that there were deer 
feeding at the time immediately under his window. 
On a third visit, wlien the deer had been removed 
to a distance, he was quite free from any astbmati- 
eal symptoms. 

A case of sneezing produced by contact with a 
caterpillar is probably unique. A gentleman who 
hiul sufl'ered severely from acute pleurisy, the i-csult 
of exposure to wet and cold while out shooting, 
la-eame subject on his recovery to what be called 
‘ hairy cnterpillnry ustlima.’ 11 by any chance he 
touched a eaferpillar, eh])ecially a very hairy one, 
he was immediately seized witli an attack of short¬ 
ness of breath, often lasting an hour or more. He 
was not in the slightest degree afiectud by pollen. 
One of bis daughters wa.s n cat-astlimatie, attacks 
of Huce/ing being always induced by contact with 
cats, or even by the presence of one in a room. 
She was not subject to bay-astbina, and was 
rather inclined to laugh at her fnthei’’s objection 
to calerpi liars. 

J)r William Murrell, of the Westminster Hos- 
pitid, in a recent article on ‘ Paroxysmal Sneezing’ 
in the llrihxh Medical Jannud, gives the story of a 
country clergyman who was always rendered 
asthmatic by the neighbourliood of a hare or a 
labbit, so that if by any chance be met with a 
man who had been poaching, he at once detected 
him. 

There is no inveiitioii or ininginalion or ex¬ 
aggeration in these things, and what may bo an 
irribiiit to one class of astliniaties may not be in 
the least so to another. One person is obliged to 
expatriate biiiiself in the buy season ; another 
cannot endure tlie scent of flowers ; another can¬ 
not sleep on a dow’u jiillow, or use mustard in 
any shape, or pass a poulterei-’s sliop. Even 
the sunlight is terrible to some inveterate 
sneezers. 

A sudden fright may induce u fit of asthma, or, 
on the contrary, may cure it; indeed, a cure by 
violent emotion is more sudden and complete 
than by any other remedy. A confirmed asthmatic 
states that once when he was suffering from'an 
unusually severe attack, so bad that lie bad been 
unable to speak or move all day, he was suddenly 
alarmed by the illness of a relative. He ran 
down two flights of stairs and up again, adminis¬ 
tered tlie re.storatives lie had procured, and then 
observed, to his astonishment, that his asthma was 
gone! Another sufferer relates that he was in 
bed breathing with the greatest difficulty, and 
unable to move, when a fire broke out opposite 
Ilia house. When the excitement was over, he 
found that he had heeii standing with others look¬ 
ing out of the window, and that he had forgotten 
all about ills asthma. 

Of more usual and perhaps more certain reme¬ 
dies there are no end. Dr Mnrrell has found 
cocaine useful, and has been able to givS relief 
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with it to many victims of this troublps: -no com- been reminded of it by a tale be bud recently 
plaint. A cigar smoked the lasA thii j before rea<l. 

going to bed lias often ensured a goSd night’s rest. Rose was quite mortified at this, and shed a 
A very slight thing jnat at starting will deter- few tears of vexation at the idea of licr beautiful 
mine the advance or the retreat of an attack, for boy being called by such an outlaiulish name, 

the longer it is allowed to go on, the more un- Whoever had heard of Cyrus? Such an ugly, 

controllable it becomes. But a hay-usthinatic foreign-sounding name! Thus spake Rose; but 
is warned never to smoke tobacco bib for hi.s the mischief was done. There was no doubt 
malady. Smoking should never be to him n of tliat, for Sparle, whose chief failing was 

habit or a meal, for it then ceases to be a nieili- not that of placing implicit confidence in any 

cine. Indeed, to him it should be a deadly drug, one, went round to the registrar, with whom 


for it is by poisoning that it cures. he Knd some acquaintance, and satisfied liim- 

..—----; self that Rodbiiry’s statement was a true one, 

so fur as it went. Sparle qualified it thus in his 
AN A 1j T K R ED P U R P 0 S E. own mind, but saiil nothing openly : ‘ He must 

IN Kouii cHAi'TRKs. CHAi>. It. ***‘''® Home, reason for calling the boy Cyrus 

Lanneeston, and for holding bis tongue about the 
It seems taken for granted that, according to the second name.’ Thus rellected Sparle. ‘Well, I 
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IN KOUII CHAI'TRKS.—CHAl*. 11. 


best authoritie.s, and the highe.st, or at least the can hold my tongue 
moat prevalent fashions of taste, nothing need be for a bit, anyhow. 


an bold my tongue as quiet as he can hold his, 
or a bit, anyhow. Tlierc is a place called 


said of the hopes, the fears, the trials, successes, ! Launceston somewhere ; I am sure 1 have lieoi'd 
and disappointments of any heroes and heroines | > perliaTO he has something to do with 

who may get married. Those who have been r'")‘-.P^“-, ^ 


, . , , i 1,11,. L' o'lt if be docs not know e,\actly what I suspect: 

fortunate enough to taste tlie wedded bliss ot > r > 

real life, know how far this is a sonsihle Tlii.s little Vfxnlion waa soon pot over; and 

and how far justified by the absence of all exciting ]t(jdhur.v and his wife partod good friends, when 
episodes afterwards. Ilow'ever, we sliall begin by the former went oil' for bi.s eountrv round. Bnsi- 


adliering to this rule pretty closely, only indicating ness was bi isk iqmn this excursion, and there was 
the course of Rodbiiry’s life for'a few years after '"''reased geniality between the partners. A eon- 
his marriage; and it is but fair to bis wife to source of eoiiveisation was little Cyrus, of 

start with the deeluration that he was more happy 'vhom Sparle was quite us ready to talk os was 
, 1 , . 1-1 rp, 1 the father, and tins was not leigned on ‘Uncle 

with her than he had expected to be. IIk-'I'-w ,,, ^^s really fond of both the 

was wholly on the girls side. Rodbury bail not ,],ii,]f ],e ],,„i any other motiye in so often 


for a long time the least idea of the love wliiidi turning the eonvei'sation to Ibis topic, lie ahvays 
glow'cd, and flamed too, in her heart. But be mauaged to eonceal it under the interest he 


saw it at la.st, and, us a man would see, not as assuredly did take in the. young ones, 
a woman, eaiuc gradually and logically to know The tour was eoiieluded, and so successfully, 
and understand, that .so long as he kept her lov.', that .some plans for dividing the round and 
and she knew or thought she had his, no pain, it niore completely were discussetl os 

„ „ __ 1, 1 , , , f,. I . ,,.n- the pair returned to London m the best of 

no sacrifice wonbl be loo great for her to sillier . n., .. .. , . ,i •_ 

, . r,. . , tempers with each other. Ihcy parted at their 

or make m his behalf. Alter realising this, he j-cndezvous, the stable and warehouse, and. 


seemed to know', even better than before, that 


u.suul rendezvous, the stable anel warehouse, and, 
as was natural, Rodbury went straight home, or 


she hud never had his love. Her carne-stnesa and nearly so, 

intensity almost frightened him ; and often, when *Dnriiig the time he had been with Sparle, he 
he was away from her, ho would picture her had called, on returning to and ere Ic.iving 
conduct in certain contingencies or trying po.si- London, at a certain reatiinraut—a ‘coffee-shop' 
tions, and the result of these reflections was rarely '*■ j** if® ueiglibourlitKid, but inodern 

increased cheerfulness on his part. prefers the foreign name --where, as he lad 

m i-ii 1 X* Ai ♦! 1 urraiipea With his frieiid Mr Ashwfll, such letters 

Two children were born to them, a girl and a i„",„rtance as it might foi* any reason be 
boy. The girl wiw named Kose. -Her mother duaiviitjle to gcretu from too general a gttze were 
hatl naked Rodbury if he would not like to ha\'o to be sent. 

a second name, after /m mother; but he said: Hitherto, these calks had been frnitle.ss; but on 

‘No. My mother’s name was not so pretty as this night the landlord said; ‘Yes, Mr Rodbury, 
your own ; so let it be Rose only.’ there is a letter for ytai at lust; and any one 

With the hoy it was diflercnt. Mi's Rodbury would have thought you knew it was coming, 
wished his natne to be ‘Francis John,’ after her for it has not been bert*aii lioiu'.’ 
husband, her brother, and, as it appeiU'cd, her Rodbury smiled at this, uttered some little jest 
father; but here Rodbury wa.s unexpectedly firm, in reply, tlien cnrcle.ssly tlirusting the iinojiened; 
He was very grave for a ■tt'hile, more silent and letter into his pocket, wulkeil away with ony-; 
tbonghtfnl, indeed, th.an Rose had ever known thing but the nir of a niun who was expecting 
him for so long a time, and he would sit and important news. This indilference only lastou 
watch the sleeping child by the hour together, until he was fairly out of sight of the shop; he 
when this spell was upon him. One daj'—he then tore open and eagerly ‘read the noto.^ It' 
was to start on their country round upon the was brief, and emphatic; ‘ Drab toiiBURY— 
next one—he came in and said ho had wgi.stered Come to mo at once ; I have news of importance 
the boy, and his name was Cyrus. It hn<l struck for you—news which cliunges everything. 
him as being a very pretty name, and he had not delay.—H. A’ 
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This wag all; but thwe was quite enough in 
these few words to disturb the reader palpably. 
With knitted thoughtful brow, he went on until 
he -was within a quarter of a mile of his own 
home, then, just as he reached the comer of a 
large street from which his smaller tlforoughfare 
branched, he paused, looked hesitatingly down it 
for a few seconds, then, as though he had suddenly 
cotne to some decision, turned abruptly round and 
at once struck off in another direction. 

As will be imagined, his way led him to^his 
friend Ashwell’s, and on inquiry he found that 
gentleman was within. 

‘ And never more glad to see any one in my 
life 1’ exclaimed Ashwell, after a few words of 
explanation; ‘although I little expected so prompt 
an answer to my letter. You must have received 
itjfriend Launceston’- 

^An exclamation and a warning shake of the 
head interrupted him here. 

' Yes, 1 said Launceston, and I meant it,’ con¬ 
tinued Ashwell. ‘I directed tlic note to Mr 
Rodbury, and repented the name inside, accord¬ 
ing to our agreement, hut fur tiie last time, I 
hope. Henceforth, you are agajn to be Cyrus 
Launceston to me and to the wliole world.’ 

‘Why, what—what has happened'?’ said Kod- 
bury ; and his face paled, then Hushed, wliile his 
voice faltered as he spoke. 

‘ Your grandfather is dead. I was sent for by 
his special request, when it was plain that his 
hours were numbered,’ replied Aslivvell. ‘He is 
gone i so vou have no cause to fear; and, more¬ 
over, he had completely forgiven you, as I can 
amply prove.’ 

‘But oven if he had—which I could hardly 
believe if any one else bad told me,’ said his 
friend—‘even if he had done so, there are others 
still more dangerous who know—who had proofs 
that’- 

‘Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,’ interposed 
Ashwell, as the other faltered. ‘ But I had better 
tell you all about it; so, sit down there—take 
one of these cigars—and listen.’ 

Mr Ashwell then entered on a summary of 
what had transpired of such importance to his 
friend; a pretty lengthy summary too, requiir 
ing the best part of an hour iu its telling ; but 
a brief outline of his narrative will serve our 
purpose. 

Herbert Ashwell and Cyrus Launceston had 
been playfejlows, schoolfellows, and friends; while 
tllie latter, having-once saved Ash well’s life at tlie 
imminent risk of his own, had earned the never- 
failing gratitude of his chum, although he made 
light of the service himself. He was wont to say, 
with a little spice of truth, that as it was the only 
good deed he had ever done, it shone out more 
vividly with him than it would have done with 
any one else. * 

. Both Launceston’s parents dioil when he was 
young, leaving him to the care of his grandfather, 
a wealthy and in the main a kindly man, but 
(Sotchety, hasty or>^emjier, and tyrannical; not 
at all a model custodian for a youth, and such a 

S onth. What judidous treatment and care might 
ave done for Cyrits, it is impossible to say; he 
Sad enough, os he owned, of the family gifts to 
a great deal of both these essentials, and he 
q^hnothing of .them. 

' he quarrelled with the old man, violently. 


too, os such a pair would be likely to quarrel ; 
then, as nothing was gained and much lost by 
this, the young fellow took to_ craft, and fried to 
hoodwink his barsli old relation. Unluckily, he 
got hold of a very bad set; such a young man as 
himself was sure to get hold of a bad set; on 
which the need for cunning and craft increased 
rapidly. In plain English, Cyrus was a sad 
young fellow, selfish in the extreme, dissipated 
—of course hypocritical—and was sowing worse 
grain all round than even the traditional wild¬ 
cats. 

Much d(!tttil of his behaviour is not required 
here,; but it turned out that his grandfather, who 
was fully fourscore years of age, had held him 
more closely under watch than the young man 
dreamt of, so knetv of nearly all he woulcT have 
concealed, among other things of his having given 
post-obits, bills payable at his grandfather’s death, 
and discounted at a ruinous rate ujOTn the chance 
of liis being made hete to the old man’s property. 
At last there came an explosion, premature on 
each side, it would seem, for Cyrus could not 
afford at this crisis to quarrel with the old man, 
who on hie part, luul he hut waited for a duj' or 
two, would have heard of something well cal¬ 
culated to cause a breach between them, had all 
else been satisfactory. 

As it was, they parteil after a stormy interview, 
in which, it was reported, the elder struck his 
grandson across the face with his cane so as to 
draw blood. On the next day his bankers advised 
him tlint be had slightlj’ overdrawn his account 
They had paid his cheque for a thousand pounds, 
but only out of courtesy to an old customer. 
This che(iue was a forgery, and Cyrus Launceston 
the forger. 

Hje old man was furious. He paid the cheque, 
and so abtained fiosscssion of it; hut then he gave 
information to tlie police, and actually offered a 
reward for the culprit’s apprehension. This was 
so trivial in amount, however, as to savour more 
of an insult than a stimulus. It was supposed 
that Cyrus would endeavour to make his escape 
to America ; and ns he was not stopped at the 
ports, it was supposed also that he had suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Ashwell kept upon friendly terms with the old 
man, and by his counsel and by his unfailing 
advocacy of Cyrus, who, he always contended, 
had never had a (dinnce to do well, had gradually 
soothed the grandfather, who, with advancing 
years and declining health, became gentler in his 
memories of the boy, as bo teriiiea him, and a 
severer critic of himself. He thought that Cyrus 
must be dead ; but Ashwell invariably asserted 
his conviction that 'he was not; he had stronger 
grounds for this conviction than he chose to con¬ 
fide to the old man ; but the latter was very 
shrewd, and may have divined that Herbert knew 
more than he told. 

Be that as it may, when the old gentleman 
died, it was found that the bulk of his property 
wa.s left to his grandson, if claimed by him within 
seven years. The forged cheque had been de¬ 
stroyed in Ashwell’s presence ; while the old man' 
liad written to the police, and had advi^d the 
bank, that on reflection he saw it woe probable 
that his grandson considered he had authority to 
sign in his name ; and so there was no criminality 
in the act for which he had fled. r. 
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‘So, everything ie plain sailing for yoi ’ con¬ 
cluded Ashwell, whose narrative, ns ;^y he sup¬ 
posed, did not include all the pointii herein de¬ 
tailed. ‘You are worth a hundred thousand 
pounds as you stand there, besides the house and 
grounds. All is clear now. You can go and 
take possession fearlessly. You will look out for 
a handsome wife, nn<l settle down among the best 
of them. And then, you know, bygones will be 
bygone.s.’ 

‘ And is such a marriage to be the natural result 
of my change of fortune?’ said ibalbury, or 
Launceston. ‘ Is it in such a position 1 am to 
find my happiness?’ He spoke with app.arent 
difficulty, and ended with a short laugh, so harsli 
and strange, that Ashwell looked curiously at 
him for an instant ere he spoke. 

‘You are a queer fellow, Cyrus,’ ho said ; ‘but 
that you always were. Wliy do you pitch upon 
one harmless jest—if you like to consiilar it so— 
to the exclusion of everything else? When you 
come into your money, which practically you 
may do to-morrow, you will naturally think of 
settling, and then’- 

‘No! I shall not!’ abruptly interrupied his 
friend. ‘ I am married.’ 

‘Married!’ The surprise had evidently ren¬ 
dered Ashwell incapable of siiying more for tlie 
moment ; but re.covering himself, he continued ; 
‘You are married, and have kept it from me? 
Tliis was not friendly or wise, Cyrus, i should 
have been glad to know your wife ; 1 might have 
done more tor you, and her ’- 

‘And the children,’ again abruptly interrupted 
Rodbury, as we shall continue to call him. ‘Yes, 
you may stare; but it is true. I have been 
married long enough to have two children; and 
my wife belongs to the tribe of liawkers and 
cheap jacks —or her friends do.’ 

‘By Jove!’ muttered Ashwell. 

The quick cars of his visitor caught the exclama¬ 
tion, subdued though it was. ‘ i tell you, Her¬ 
bert,’ ho went on, ‘ that notwithstanding this, she 
is good enough for me, and is a triie ami devoted 
wile, according to her light. I looked upon my.self 
as no better than a fugitive convict, so what did it 
matter how I flung my.selt away? But even 
that last sentiment is all humbug. 1 repeat 
that she was quite good enough for me. To 
keep up my character, I suppose, and to ensure 
my marriage, being in keeping with the rest of 
my honourable life, I married her under a false 
name. To her I am Frank Rodbury, and she 
is Mrs Rodbury.—You might have expected this 
froi'n'mo—might you not?’ 

‘Sit down again,’ returned Ashwell; ‘talk 
calmly, and reasonably if you can, and tell me 
all about this strange business.’ 

His friend complied ; and his narrative evi¬ 
dently had the gre,atest interest for Ashwell. 
Now, the latter was an honourable man, a gene¬ 
rous and, devoted friend, as he hud shown often 
enough. But he was, and always had been, 
under a sort of glamour or charm ns reganled 
Cyru.s, whom he rated far too highly, and for 
wnom he always made excuses. He believed 
in him, as calculated to make a figure in the 
world if he could only get the chance; and this 
admiration, this belief rendered him an unsafe 
adviser when his friend’s interests were con¬ 
cerned ;• perverting his own honour and truth¬ 
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fulness into something wearing a very different 
aspect. 

On the few occasions when, of late years, be 
had seen and conversed with Asliwell, Rodbury 
always left him the better for the interview ; but 
he did not do so on tliis night If the counsel 
Ashwell had given, or ’-ather the liiuted sug¬ 
gestions he hail made, for the lime hail hardly 
come for direct eounsul on the subject, were 
such as would prompt an ungenerous line of 
conduct on Rodbury’s pari, fate played strangely 
and unexpectedly into his liands. 

Rodbury walked tlionglitfully homewards; it 
will be aiimitted that he liad some food for 
thought; and liis reverie was so absorbing that 
it was more by habit than observation tliat 
he reached his house, but there he was suddenly 
arouseil. 

He dwelt in a small back street, lined with 
six-roomed hou.ses, decent and quiet enough places, 
and his, like most, of the others, held more than 
one family. He and Rose held four rooms, a 
man and his wife renteil tlie other two, and 
all had hitherto gone on smoothly between them. 
The man was an* omnibus conductor—it must 
be seen that tlie social change likely to arise 
from Rodbury’s succession to wealth was great 
and tempting—so was from home a great, deal, 
and on this jiarlioular <lay, chance, or fate, brought 
about a quarrel between the two wives, on some 
mean and paltry question of woishing or drying 
clothes, as far as could be made out In his 
then mood, a quarrel on such a basis was infin¬ 
itely more galling and painful to Rodbury 
than any outbreak urisiug from more important 
niatteis. 

‘Why, Rose!’ be exclaimed, as be threw open 
the gate of his little garden and saw his wife 
standing in tlie pas-sage leading from the street 
door, uir li was wide open, lier face flushed 
scarlet, v. u.le she was exchanging an‘angry parle’ 
witli some shrill feminine voice in the upper 
part of the house. ‘Be calm, Rose!’ he con¬ 
tinued. ‘Do not excite yourself. If Mrs Kilby 
lias offended you, she shall leave.’ 

‘ Leave ! Leave ! ’ screamed his wife ; her 
ton» was pitched for the benefit of her unseen 
adversary. ‘ 1 should tliink she should leave ! 
She sball go before dinner-time to-morrow, and 
I will turn her out myself, if no one else will 
do it.’ 

‘You! you!—sftch a thing ns you !’• ixitorted 
the voice. ‘It is more than yoif dare do. I 
can show my receipts for rent; and jiou lay 
a finger on me, or touch unytliing of mine, and 
I will have you before the magistrate—a thing 
I desRuy you arc u.sed to, madam.’ 

‘Come in. Hose! Do you hear? Come in, 
I say ! ’ cried Rodbury, seizing bis wife’s wrist 
‘You must not go on like*this.’ 

But if he had not known it before, he was 
to learn now of liow little avail are rcasonmgi 
and commands with on infuriated woman. 
was many minutes ere he could part the dis¬ 
putants, whose language, grew hotter, as the ‘hits’ 
on either side told ; and when, at last he got 
his wife into her own rooms, she was seim, 
as a matter of course, with a desperate fit of 

crying hysterics. 

It was specially unfortunate that such a dwlsjr 
^hould have occurred oh this night Bodbaiy 
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had aever before seen his wife at her worst; he 
always knew she was capable of violent passion, 
hot she had hot shown it so openly. Twenty- 
four lioors earlier he would have been oironded, 
angry, no doubt, but he would not have been 
so utterly disgusted and shocked as now. 

Rose was penitent on coining to herself, and 
begged her husband’s pardon tor the outbreak. 
He Iwd not shown many lofty characteristics 
since his marriage, it is true; but for all that, 
the girl was fully aware that he hud been, once 
In a very different sphere, and was not likely 
to. tplerate snch a display. She was very fond 
of %n too : and this fact shone strongly through 
her penitence, her tears, and her jiromises of 
reformatiou. 

In some strange, manner, all this, even her 
affection, contributed to heighten the loathing 
with which Kodbury already regarded his home ; 
but as he was a man to whom deceit always 
came easily, he assumed a forgiving mood much 
earlier, as his wife naively owned, than .she 
had expected ; and -die thought him the kindest 
and best-tempered man in the world. The lodger 
was forgiven ' also ; Rodbury, actually uttered 
some jests about the skirmish, and so all was 
harmony in tlie boiisebold once more. 

This was of course gratifying, and hi.s excellent 
temper, after so irritating an inciilent, was, or 
ought to have been, gratifying also ; hut if Rose 
had some of the fuiling.s of a woman, she had 
a woman's instinctive quickue.ss and penetration 
as well, and a vague alarm took po.sse.ssion of 
her. Slie knew not wluit she dreaded ; hut she 
felt almost frightened when in her liiisband’s 
presence, and altiiough she hud really been a 
good wife, had never been so docile and watchful 
ti) anticipate his wishes as now.. 

Tile time had almost come round for the firm 
—Sparle and Rodbury—to make another start, 
and the latter grew gentler and fonder of his 
children’s company than was his wont. He had 
not been a very attentive father, and even in 
this change there was the vague something which 
was now ever present to Rose. She tried to laugh 
it off, and spoke to her brother about it; but 
the experiment did more harm than good,,for 
she found that a kindred feeling was in the 
man’s mind. 

‘There’s a change come over him that I can’t 
make out,’ was his summing-u]); ‘ ho keeps 

;his affuiiis more to himself than he lias any 
need to do ; but he has gut something on his 
mind, I am sure.’ 

The very next day after thi.s consultation took 
place, Rodbury aimouuocd with some abruptness 
that he should not be able to commence the 
journey with Sparle, whom he would join about 
a weefe later. To the .strong remonstrances of 
hia pirtner, he only replied that he had some 
important business to look after, and that if any 
loss ensued, he, Rodbury, was willing to bear 
the whole of it.",' 

So perforce the matter was settled, Sparle 
mentioning in confidence to hia sister that ‘if 
thia. waa going to be the game, 1 shall nut stand 
much of it; not but that 1 shall be glad to 
be away front him for a day or two.' If Rodbury 
dbad not married hia sister, it is probable that 
Sparle woiihl have preferred u dissolution of parl- 
l^tahip, as he had never heartily liked the man. 


This course waa, however, out of the question, 
and so Mr Sparle stiu'ted on his round alone ; 
feeling that there was something in the air which 
boded no increase of comfort to the circle. 


THE POST OFFICE ON WHEELS. 

To the vast majority of people the Travelling 
Post-office is a mysterious institution, very few 
having any idea of its working or of the mode in 
which it is conducted. Perhaps this article will 
have the effect of dispelling much of the mystery 
by which it is surrounded, so far os the general 
public are concerned. 

It cannot he said that the Travelling Post-office 
of this l oimtry has in any sense had a languishing 
career ; on the contrary, its history marks a con¬ 
tinual grow th of extension and expansion, so that 
now its ramifications stretch into the remotest 
eoriicra of tlie kingdom. Changes in its constitu¬ 
tion there have been, it is true ; but in every case 
the object in view lias been increased efficiency. 
As the railways have been augmented, so has the 
TravePAig Post-office in an even greater ratio 
grown in extent and iiiiportanco, till at the 
present time there is hardly a line of lailway 
witliin the confines of the Rritisli Islands on which 
letter-sorting in a nrdpcrly constructed enrringe is 
not performed. The great acceleration which has 
taken place in the transmission of letters has been 
mainly achieved by the Travelling Post-office, and 
this acceleration has stimulated the trade and 
commerce of the country. 

Tlie particular portion of the ‘Post-office on 
Wheids’ which 1 purpose describing is the Special 
Mail wliieli leaves Loudon from Eiiston Station 
daily at 8.30 r.M. I have selected this mail not 
only because all the dutie.s nppertuiniiig to the 
Travelling Post-office lU'c performed therein, but 
also because it is the most important mail in the 
United Kingdom, probably in the whole world. 
In the Special Mail tliere aie five post-office 
vehicles, each forty-two feet in length, and one 
of thirty-two feet—making a total length of car¬ 
riage-space for postal purposes alone of two hun¬ 
dred and forty-two feet. I’liere is a gangway 
communication between all the carriages, so that 
the officers on duty can puss from one to another 
throughout the entire length W'ithout going out¬ 
side. All the carriages are lighted with gas. 

'J'ho time is 8.15 I’.M. The pair-horse vans 
which convey the London bags for provincial 
towns come dashing into the station in rapid 
succession, and ns there are only fifteen mimites 
before the train jstnrts, no time is to be lost. The 
bags are quickly removed from the vans, the name 
of each being called out in the process, thus en¬ 
abling an officer who .stands near to tick them off 
on a printed list with which be is provided. They 
are then stowed aw'uy in the res^ctive caniages 
in appointed places. The hands of the clock now 
point to half-pa.st eight; everything is on board, 
and the signal being given to start. The distance 
from London to Aberdeen is five hundred and 
forty miles, and this distance is covered in thirteen 
hours and twenty minutes, ahowditg an average 
speed of a little over forty miles an hour, includ¬ 
ing stoppages. This does not appear to be a very 
high rate of speed for a mail-train of this char¬ 
acter ; but when it is borne in mind that the train 
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must stop at the large junctions for the pu a w of 
exchanging the mails, and that th^c junctions 
arc thirteen in number, it will be seen that 
tlie actual running-time is but a little short of 
eleven hours, so that the average speed whilst 
the train is in motion is close upon fifty miles 
an hour. 

Having proceeded to the principal sorting car¬ 
riage, wo see that there are some thousands of 
the letters which have come from tlic London 
oflices still to be disposed of. Tliey lie on the 
desks in large bundles ; but every minute there 
is a perceptible diminution of their numbera 
by means of the vigorous attacks of tlie men 
engaged. From eml to end of one side of tlie 
carriage—tliut farthest from the jdatform —rows of 
sorting-boxes, or, ns some jieople prefer to call 
them, ‘pigeon-holes,’ are fixed nearly up to the 
roof, starting from the sorting-table, whicli is about 
three feet from the Hoor. Tlie boxes into which 
the ordinary letters are sorted are divided into 
sets, numbered consecutively from 1 to 45, and 
one sorter works at each set. Tlie numbers 
on the boxes are in accordance with a prescribed 
plan, each number representing tlie names of 
certain towns, anil into such boxes tlie letters 
for those towns are. sorted. The plan mentioiieil 
is carried out as follows ; Suppose we say that 
No. 10 represents Rugliy, of course when tlie 
mail-bag for that town is despaUdied the box is 
empty. It is tlieii used, say, for Crewe, and 
when the bag for Unit place is gone, tlie box 
again becomes empty. It is then used for some 
other town fartlier down the line, and so on 
to the end of the journey. Tlie set of boxes 
nearest the fore-end of tlie carriage i.s used by 
the officer who deals with tlie registered letters. 
This set can be closed by means of a revolv¬ 
ing shutter, wliich is fitted with a lock and 
key ; so tlnit, sliould the. registered-letter officer 
have to quit his post for any ]mr)iiMe, he can 
secure the contents of liis boxo.s, and so feel 
satisfied tliat tlioy are in a safe place. This 
officer also disposes of all the letter-bills on 
which the addresses of the registered letters are 
advised. 

The set of boxes into whicli tlie newsjiapcrs and 
book packets are sorted is about twice the size of 
an ordinary letter set, and occiqiies tlie centre 
part of tlio whole box arrangement. Tliis space 
js assigned to the newspajtcr boxes for two reasons: 
the set is exactly opposite tlie doorway tiirough 
which tlie bags are taken in at tlie stopping 
station, so that they lie on tlie floor behind the 
sorter who opens them ; lie has tlierefore simply 
to turn round and pick tliom up one by one us 
he requires them, thereby saving both time and 
labour. Again, us the bags are opened, the bun¬ 
dles of letters which are labelled No. 1 and No. 2 
respectively, in accordance with the list supplied 
to postmasters for their guidance, have to be dis¬ 
tributed to tile letter-sorters—No. 1 bundles to the 
left, No. 2 to the. right, and this distribution could 
not be so conveniently performed were the news¬ 
paper or bag-o|>ening table placed in a different 
position. Most of the newspaper boxes ai'e about 
twice the size of a letter box ; some, however, 
such as those used for large towns like Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, &c., are four times the 
size i and the necessity for this can be itadily 
imderaWiod. , 


We trill now look at tlie other side of the 
carriage—or that nearest the platform. Along 
the whole length of that side, strong iron pegs 
are fixed about an incii apart, and on tliesc jiegs 
the bags to be made up and desjiatclicd on tlie 
way are hung. Most of the bags used in tlie 
Travelling Post-office are of one size—three feet 
six inches long, and two feel four inches wide ; 
but for the large towns, bags of greater dimen¬ 
sions are required., Each bug is distinctly marked 
on bi*h sides with the name of the town to 
which it is to be forwarded, tlie letters foniiiiig 
the name being an incli and a (juarter in lengtli. 
The name is also stencilled inside the month of 
the bag, so that the sorter lias it immediately 
before Ids eyes when putting the letters, &c., 
away. On reacliing its destination the bag is 
emptied of its contents, is turned inside out, and 
tlien the name of tlie Travelling Post-office from 
whicli it was received appears in view. The bag 
is tlieii folded iqi and kept ready for the return 
desjiatch on the following night. In tins way it 
passes and repasses until it is worn out, when it is 
withdrawn, and a new one takes its place. 

Wo will now assume tlic train is fairly on its 
way, and tliat wo are approacliing Harroiv, the 
first .statimi at wliicli tlie mail-hags are received by 
means of the appiiratiis. As tlie machinery con¬ 
stituting tlie apparatus is of great importance in 
the sy.stem of working, T will here endeavour to 
descrihe it. 

1 may say tliat tlie apparatus in tlie Special 
Mail is worked in a seiiarute, carriage wliicli runs 
immediately beliiiid the. one to wliich I have 
referred in tlie preceding details. A large anti 
very strong net is firmly fixed on the side of the 
carriage on f lic near end, and tlic woodwork being 
cut away, an ajicrtiire is fornieil tiirough wliich 
the poM. lies l•ontuining the bags are taken into 
tlie can! t'’- Tile net is raised or lowered by 
pressing oown a lever very similar in structure 
and appearance to the levers wliicli arc seen in a 
sigjial-man’s caliin. When the net is lowered, a 
strong rope is seen to stretcli across from the fore¬ 
part, and tills rope, being held in position by a 
cliaiii attached to tlic back-part of tlie net, forms 
what is called a detaching line in the shape of 
the letter V placed tlius, < ; and as tlie carriage 
travels along, tlie rope at tlie jioiut forniiiig the 
angle strikes the suspended pouch, and dctiiclies 
it from tlie standard, wlieu it falls into tlie net, 
and is removed by tlie officer attending to tlie 
apparatus. Tiie niucliinery is aliti arranged so 
that a bag can be dcs]mtclied as well as received, 
A man doing tliis work sliould possess keen eyes, 
steady nerves, and a full average amount of 
strength. On a dark or foggy night it is difficult 
to see the objects wliicli serve as guides to tlie 
whereabouts of the traiu, and wliich are tech¬ 
nically known in tlie office as ‘ marks.’ 

The net is now lowered for tlie receipt at 
Harrow. In a second or two, a ti*cmendou8 thud 
is lieani, and a large pouch comes crashing into 
the carriage throiigli the aperture, tlie men lue&n- 
while keeping a respectful distance. 1 sbontd 
iiorliapa explain fliat in the Sjipcial Mail a ne# 
form of net of recent introduction is used. The 
bottom of it is flush with the carria^ floor, and 
as the lower 'jortioii is constructed with ail angle 
of about forty-five degrees, the pouches roll infft 
the carriage by tlieir own weight, la the Old 
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form of net the bottom is level, ami as it is about 
three feet above the floor, the pouches have to be 
lifted into the carriage by the apparatus-officer. 
It is always advisable, whenever practicable, to 
fix the apparatus so that it should be worked 
after passing through a station, as the station 
forms the best ‘ mark' that the men can possibly 
hs^ve for their guidance. 

We will now see what the pouch from Harrow 
cotiitainB. It is quickly unstrapped ; the bags are 
taken out; and it is then laid aside, to he- used 
for despatch at a subsequent station. There are 
three bags for the Travelling I’ost-office received 
in this pouch —two containing correspondence for 
England and Scotland, and one for Ireland. The 
•bags are immediately opened by the proper officers. 
The first duty is to find the letter-bill ; and if 
there are any registered letters, to compare them 
with the entries on the bill, when, if correct, the 
bill is signed and passed over, together with the 
registered letters, to the officer who disposes of 
that class of correspondence, and by whom an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the letters is 
at once given to the bag-opener. It is in this way 
that a hand-to-hand check is established which 
ensures the practical safety of such letters. 

The bag-opener then proceeds to pick out from 
amongst the mass of correspondence the bundles 
of ordinary letters, and to pass them to the right 
or left accoriling a.s they are labelled No. 1 or 
No. 2. These bundles are cut open by the respec¬ 
tive sorters who work at the several sets of boxes, 
the letters being laid in a row on the desk, and 
the men then proceed to sort them in accordance 
with the addresses they bear. As the bo.ves (each 
of which will hold about one hundred and fifty) 
become full, the letters are tied up securely in 
bundles, and the sortei-s, turning round, drop 
them into the bags which hang along the otlier 
side of the carriage. And so the woi-k goes on 
in the same way throughout the entire journey. 

I will now endeavour to show to how great an 
extent the Travelling Post-ofiico has contributed 
to the acceleration of correspondence from place 
to place. On nn cxamiimtion of the letters 
received from Harrow, it is found that there are 
three for Aberdeen ; and a similar number for 
that city will be received from the several towns 
between London and Rugby, and so on. Of course, 
the number of letters mentioned would not be 
eufficieut for a direct bag between each of these 
places and Aberdeen; but the small numbei-s 
referred to beiih; brought together in the Travel¬ 
ling Post-office, it is found that ivhen the train 
arrives at Cai-lisle a sufficient amount of corre¬ 
spondence tor the northern city has been received 
to flU a large bag. This bag is therefore closed at 
that point, and a fresh one hung up, to contain the 
correspondence for that city received northwards 
of Cai'Usle. The same may be said of tbe other 
large towns in Scotland. Now, if there were no 
Travelling Post-office, would tbe few letters 
for Aberdijen (I merely mention the case of Aber¬ 
deen as being a typical one) emanating from the 
various towns in England be dealt with? In the 
first place, they would have to be picked up by 
a stopping train, and even if this train ran dfirect 
to Ab^een, ithere would be a difference in the 

a me of arrival of at least eight hours. But the 
jtien could not go direct in such a case, as that 
mean the making-up of separate bags at 


each place; and I have already ehovyn that the 
letters are" too few in number to justify such an 
arrangement. They would have to be collected 
at some central office, say at Birmingham, where 
they would of necessity be detained some time; 
so tliat altogether it is probable they would not 
arrive at their destination early enough to be 
delivered on the day following that of po.stiiig. 
What, however, is the case now ? Thanks to the 
Travelling Post-office with its mail-bag apparatus, 
the letters are whirled along at close upon fifty 
miles an hour without intermission, thus admit¬ 
ting of the delivery of letters from London at 
BO remote a place us Aberdeen long before noon 
on the following day. 

We will now assume that the train has arrived 
at Rugby, the distance—eighty-four miles—having 
been run in one hour and forty-six minutes. At 
this station, mails for Coventry, Birmingham, &c., 
are left to be forwarded by a branch train. After 
a stop of four minutes, the train again speeds on 
its way, the next stopping-place being Tamworth. 
Here a large number of mail-bags are despatched, 
including those for the Midland Travelling Post- 
office, going north to Ncwcnstle-on-Tyne, which 
serves Herhyshire, Yorkshire, and the whole 
country-side bordering on the noitli-east coast; 
for the Slirewshury mail-train, which serves the 
whole of Mid-Wales ; and for the Lincoln mail- 
train, which serves Nottinghamshire and Lincoln- 
■shire. 

The next halt is at Crewe, Stafford, where 
formerly a large exchange of bags took place, 
liaving been passed without slopping. Crewe is, 
for Travelling Post-office purposes, by far the 
most important junction in the Kingdom ; indeed, 
1 may venture to say there is nothing like it in 
this respect in the whole world. Within three 
hours—that is, between liulf-past eleven at night 
and half-past two in the morning—not fewer than 
fourteen mail-trains, each w'ith sorting-carriages 
attached, arrive and depart from this station ; 
whilst the weight of mails exchanged here within 
the time specified i.s not less than twenty tons. 
A great amount of labour is involved in receiving 
and delivering such an immense weight of bags, 
the work being all done by hand, and the mail- 
porters have to exercise great care in keeping 
them in proper course for the respective trains. 
Nevertheless, these responsible duties are remark¬ 
ably well perforiiicd, mistakes very rarely occur¬ 
ring. 

1 may here say that the Irish mail which runs 
from London to Holyhead, and in whicli corre¬ 
spondence for Ireland w almost exclusively dealt 
with, branches off at this station, the remainder 
of the journey being run by way of Cliester and 
North Wales. This mail leaves Euston at &20 
r.M., and the interval of ten minutes is maintained 
between it and the special mail down to Crewe, 
the two trains running on the same line of rails 
to that point 

The mails for Manchester and the numerous 
towns round about it are left at Crewe, as are 
those for the Potteries and for the whole of North 
Wales. A separate mail, called tbe Bangor and 
Crewe Travelling Post-office, runs through the 
latter district, the sorting duties in which are 
performed in the same way as in the Special 
Mail, the names of the towns served from it only 
,being different. * 
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Leaving Warrington, tlie next stoppage <df nt 
Wigan. Here the mails for Liverpool ais tie- 
epatchcd, and the receipt includes bogs which have 
been brought through a long line of country, 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne through York, 
Norniantou, and Stalybridge, and thence to Wigan. 
The mails for Preston and East Lancashire are 
left at Preston, and running through Lancaster, 
Garnforth is soon reached. At tliis stitiou the 
mails for North-west Lancashire and West 
Cumberland are despatched, and this is the 
lost stopping-place before arriving at Carlisle, 
which is the terminal point of the North-western 
Railway. 

I must, however, mention the noteworthy de¬ 
spatch of mails by apparatus at Oxonholme, tlie 
junction for Ken<lal, Windermere, and the L.ake 
District. It is the hugest despatch by that 
method in the kingdom, as many as nine jiouches 
being delivered into two nets. Each pouch at 
this station weigh.s on an average fifty pounds, 
so that altogether four Imndred ami fifty pounds 
of mail-matter is despatciied at this one station 
—no inconsiderable feat. 

At Carlisle the mails for the AVaverley country 
and for the whole of the south-west of Scotlaml, 
including Ayrshire, ore left. Kesuming tlie 
journey over the Caledonian Railway, tliere is 
another long run—about seventy-eight mile.s— 
without a stop, the apparatus being worked seven 
times in that distance until Carstairs is reached. 
Here, one of tlie sorting-carriages is detached, and 
pi’oceeds to Edinburgh ; and a few miles farther 
on three more are detached, and proceed to 
(Jlasgow from Ilolytown Junction. Erom that 
point, therefore, only two sorting-carriages remain 
m the train, and these go on to Aberdeen. 

The next stop is at Stirling, where the bags for 
the Western Highlands are left; and we then 
run on to Perth, where the time of arrival is 7.30 
--just eleven hours after leaving London. 

At Perth, the mails for Dundee and the north¬ 
ern Highlands are despatched, the latter being 
forwarded by a mail-train wliich runs on the 
Highland Railway viiA Inverness. Again the 
Special Mail starts on its way, there being only 
one stop—at Forfar—before arriving at Aberdeen, 
where the jouiaiey ends. Here the last bags are 
despatched. The carriage is clear. The sorting- 
boxes arc carefully searched, to sec that no letters 
have been left in them ; and the carriage is then 
taken charge of by the railway officials, to be 
thoroughly cleansed and made ready for the 
return journey on the following day. The duties 
on <the way to London are performed in a pre¬ 
cisely similar manner to those on the journey 
northwards. 

can fail to have felt that it is essentially a trait 
of the avenige English character to bo enviably 
indifferent in its every-day dealings to the more 
sensitive feelings of its neighbours. 1‘erhaps in 
no respect is this trait more clearly shown tlian 
in the vast amount of unintentional rudeness 
which is shown by otherwise very excellent people 
in the course of general con versa tiou with trieuds 
and relatives. That there is a distinct clement 
of satisfaction in tlie delivery of an intentionally 
rude jemark, seems niiiversnlly admitted. It has 
doubtless been long meditated, and there is a 
feeling of jiositive relief when the duty is do- 
spaklied. The objeetionahle person has been 
duly notified of your sentiments in respect to 
ills condiK^t, ami you liave come off possibly trium- 
pliant, the feeling of victory only clicckcd by tlie 
hope that yon have not gone too far j tliis senti¬ 
ment, however, being eutiiely regulated by the 
importance of tlie persdn to whom we have given 
w’liat in i;ommon parlance is known as ‘a piece of 
one’s mind.’ 

in all thi.s, it is easy to see a large clement of 
tliat irrepressible Imman nature wliieli plays so 
important a part.in tlie dictation of our daily 
actions. But wliat satisfaction cun be obtained 
liy those persons who constantly offend by chance, 
ill-considered remarks, rulliing ail the finer feel¬ 
ings of those with wiiom tliey are convorsiiig, 
it is difficult to understand. Tlie very uncon¬ 
sciousness with wliich tliey net in this respect 
is only tlic more irritating ; sucli peivons, when 
accused of their tlioiightlcssness, will invariably 
be found to defend tlieir conduct by the time¬ 
worn truism, that offence should not lie taken 
wlicre oH'eiice is not meant. It is perhaps to 
the universal acceptance among ordinary people of 
tliis argument that can be traced the very failing 
umler discussion—tlie, constiiiit recurrence ot 
reuinrks wb' h, in now’ise iiituiidcd to bo rude, 

OB .successfully ruffle the feelings of any peiBou of 
sensitive organisation as tlie most studied insult. 

To choose among a legion of cases ; a friend has 
asked your advice, say, in the matter of a list 
of a few novels to take to the country ; one has 
replied to this flattering evidence of confidence by 
supplying a cutalogne of the merits of which you 
feel certain even Sir Jolin Lubbock would not 
criticise, and you are Hally told, perhaps apropos 
of nothing, on the return home of your friend: 

‘ I don’t think much of tlie choice of books you 
recommended.' The remark is a simplp one, and 
delivered, doubtless, with a smiU and with no 
intention of being rude; but it requires a 
heavy draft on one’s store of good-breeding to 
reply ill that tone of politeness which society 
exacts. Now, could not the same canons by 
which that necessity is dictated have suggeslea 
to one's friend that there might be lialf-a-dozen 
other less offensive mSdes of expressing one’s 
opinions, or at least of palliating the ruffling reflec¬ 
tion on your incompetence in matters literary’. ' 

And so the catalogue niiglit be contUiued., 
One’s errors are flaunted openly in one’s faca 
‘i don’t think mncli of your diplomacy,’ wUv ^ ’ 
be the remark with which a failure in the (Jpa- 
duct of some unimportant transaction will he 
greeted by a grinning relative. ‘You put yecir 
foot in it there!’ will say anotherwho 
can calculate the accumulated stores of irritlitibk 
caused by those thoughtless persons, who seem 
-- —- " * ' ■ 1 III' 1 '-n 

UNINTENTIONAL RUDENESS. 
Novbl-readerb, and readers of reviews of novels 
who hear a good deal said nowadays of the 
power shown by the modern American fiction- 
writers in what is known ns analysis of character, 
cannot avoid having seen it remarked that in 
this respect English romancers and English people 
alike are to a great extent deficient. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that this should be the case, as no one 
with the smallest approach to the power which 
it is stated is so peculiar to our American cousins, 
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n^ver to remember, even after years of acquaint -1 
abce, one’s many little prejudices with regard 
to eating, drinking, sleeping, cats, dogs, burning- 
hot fires, open windows, draughts, babies, political 
opinions, and a hundred other things 1 

It is doubtless because it is a little trouble¬ 
some to word a phrase differently from the form 
in which it crudely presents itself to the mind, 
that so many persons acquire the unfortunate 
habit of unintentionally offending their fiiends. 

‘ Evil is wrought,’ as Hood puts it, ‘ by want 
of thought, ns Well as want of heart’ It is not 
exactly want of heart which is the cause of the 
many thoughtless remarks that are so wound¬ 
ing, because these llippaut rudenesses are often 
, addressed to those who are dearly loved ; but it 
would seem us if those who speak of their affec¬ 
tion were not fully aware of the exactions 
entailed by its expression ; the due consideration 
which such a feeling involves for the sensitiveness 
of others. A little careful study of the mode 
in which a disagreeable remark can be made 
positively pahitahle will be foiiud to be a most 
useful aceomplislaueiit. Such a study, so far 
from checking, as might be supposed, that spon¬ 
taneous expression of feeling which some value 
fo highly, will be found, on the contrary, after 
a little, to have increased the tone and suppleness 
of those who practise the art, and to liavc bueonie 
as facile a habit as the expression of the more 
outspoken unvarnished truth. It is the wit and 
polish of the man or woman of the world which 
enables so many malicions little remarks to be 
uttered in a tone of such exquisite breeding us to 
render it impossible tor olfeiice to be taken, lu 
this quality our French neighbours are acknow¬ 
ledged peculiarly to excel, not througli any 
natural ability, be it remembered—for the ill- 
bred French houn/eois could with difficulty be 
matched for tlie savage rudeness of his average 
remarks, opinions, and prejudices—but througli 
careful study, in great part through the schooling 
of those social iullueiiccs the standards of which 
are so much more rigorously laid down and 
carried out by our coiitiuental neighbours than 
is the case with us. 

To those familiar with America and American 
society—that is, in its more refined strata—it 
will' occur that it is perliaps the fact of the 
large shofe of these social iulluences brought to 
bear on the rising generation that may in a mea¬ 
sure account for the superior sensitiveness of 
the refined American character as depicted in 
certain of the transatlantic novelists. It is evi¬ 
dent that it is not a little the more homely and 
purely domestic nature of Auglu-Hoxon life that 
accounts—strange os it may seem to say—for 
the far too natural tofie which exists in the 
' every-day conversation of English people. We 
' are prone to pride *"StirBelve8 on this downright 
British quality of genuineness, us it is regarded ; 

^ but there are two sides to the question. Of 
( oonese, if by long habit we have grown so cnllcflis 
: sUid.xmsettsitive as to find that the unintention- 
' aQy riide remarks of our friends and acquaint- 
; mem—Pmek’s long list of ‘ things one ou^ht 
; ' not have said’—pass over ns without ruffling 
nature, Mrliaps that is all which is 
' ' but to tuose unfurtonate 'jBoough not 


to have acquired the enviable indifierence of 
their less sensitive neighbours, association with 
their more thick-skinned acquaintances is some¬ 
what apt to prove trying. 


WATEIt-MABKS ON PAPER. 

Amongst the curiosities connected with the manu¬ 
facture of paper none are more interesting than 
the water-marks on paper. From an early 
period in the history of the manufacture these 
marks have been used. It i.s in 1330 we first find 
a manufacturer’s symbol; it is a ram’s face, and 
this figure seems to suggest that wool might 
be one of the fibres used in the preparation of 
the paper. Holland gives evidence of the use of 
water-marks rather earlier than this—1301; among 
the memorials preserved at the Hague there is an 
account-book, the paper of wliich has a water-mark 
of a circle or globe surmounted by a cross ; while 
on some paper of a little later date appears a rude 
representation of a Jug or pot. The globe and Jug 
ai’u consequently the most ancient marks os yet 
! discovered. The next specimen is from the paper 
on which is written the account of one of onr own 
countrymen, Henry Burghcrah, Bisliop of Lincoln, 
of the exiienses of an embassy in wliich he was 
employed in the year 1337. The mark is very 
like a pear. 

By means of these marks we obtain certain 
fixed points, and they render great assistance 
in determining tlie age of niannscripts of great 
importance, 'fhe mark of the manufacturer has 
often been found of use in the detection of lite¬ 
rary forgeries. This most ingenious and adinir- 
iihle invention was introduced into Europe by the 
Spaniards, but the originators of it are veiled in 
obscurity. The marks of the fourteenth century 
were for the most part very rudely exeeuteX 
'riio most noteworthy amongst these, besides those 
already mentioned, were a circle enclosing the 
letter S lying longitudinally, surmounted by a 
llcur-de-lis; a circle containing what appears to be 
the letler h, and a straight line ns if suspended by 
a Uire.ad; ‘ a can and reaping-hook,’ which appears 
on a letter dated 1353, written by Edward van ! 
Gelre to the Zutphen magistrates; the ‘ Two Cans,’ 
1384; the ‘ Human Head,’ 138(i; and the ‘Half-lily,’ 
13iK). At the comuiencemeut of the sixteenth 
century the marks begin to present a symmetrical 
and artistic nppeavaiicc. 

The oldest.docnnieiit or paper ns yet discovered 
with a mark is the account-book of 1301, supposed 
to be manufactui'eJ, out of linen rags by the 
Holbein family at Ravensburg. Except this par¬ 
ticular specimen, all paner mannfnetured by the 
Holbeins bears the ‘ Bull’s Hehd,’ doubtless taken 
from tlie coat-of-arins of that family, whereas, as 
we have already stated, this account-hook is [ 
marked with the ‘Globe and Cross.’ The Globe 
and J ug are the most ancient marks as yet discov¬ 
ered ; and these, together with the Post-horn, J 
which appeared about 1376, became by the end of j 
the fourteenth century the principal marks on | 
paper manufactured in the Low Countries, whence i 
they spread during the ensuing hundred years to i 
Gouda and Delft i 

Paper, as a rule, without any characteristic ; 
sign is the oldest; since the water-mark signi¬ 
fies a certain progress in the art of paper- ^ 
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making. Other noteworthy marks are: a <p. g 
with leaves and a fruit or flower; a drawn 'bow 
with an arrow; a perpendicular line witli stars 
at each extremity between two circles ; the letter 
it ensigned by a cross; two (jresccuts through 
which a perpendicular lino passes, terminating at 
each end ; a cross, a bull’s face, a demi-grillin, a 
pair of balances, tlie unicorn, an anchor, and ‘ P ’ 
and ‘Y,’ the initials being those of Pliilip of 
Burgundy and his wife Isabelliv, whose name at 
the time would be usually spelleil with a Y. The 
Duke married Isabella in 1430, and before that 
date P only is found ; after that date, P and Y. 
Ca.\ton seems to have used paper chiefly obtained 
from tlie Low Countries, and in adilitiou to the 
‘Bull’s Head’ and the ‘ P’ and ‘ Y’ there will also 
be found the ‘Open Hand’ worked on the paper 
on which the Golden Li-jiewh was printed in 1483, 
and also the ‘Unicorn.’ Other paper employed 
by this famous printer came from Germany, since 
in his Reeneil of the Histories of Troy (]4(>8) there 
appears the ‘Bunch of Grapes,’ which was a 
G'crman mark. In the Game of Vliesse the paper 
bears evidence of Italian origin, as there is the 
mark of an ‘Anchor enclosed by a Circle.’ The 
‘Dolphin and Anchor’ was a very famous mark, 
and after the ‘Bull’s Heard,’ perhaps the best 
known, the reason for this being because the 
device was extensively used by Aldo Mauuzio, 
who has thus perpetuated to our day the ancient 
symbol of the city of Venice. 

Many of these water-marks have determined 
the names of the difl'erent-sized papers. l*’or 
instance, the post-horn was the maik of a paper 
now called Post paper, the texture and size of 
which have bei:n little altered. Then Ihei'e is the 
jtear-de-lis of the Demy, which also retains 
its primitive device and nearly its proportions. 
There is little doubt that the Pool’s Cap gave 
name to the paper now' distinguished by that 
singular epithet, although it has resigned its mark 
and adopted various others, such iis Britannia, and 
the Cap of Liberty on a pole. Many of the water¬ 
marks for a considerable period have been emble¬ 
matic, so to speak, of the subject-matter of the 
book. One of the early Strasburg Bibles, although 
it contains the common ‘ Bull’s Head,’ yet adopts 
a ‘regal crown’ on those pages which were devoted 
to the printing of the tw'o Books of Kings. In 
the Herliniiheri Geoyraiihm, the pages will when 
held to the light be found to be embellished with 
ships, ladders, arrows, and other figures symbolical 
of discovery and speed. At the present time, 
nearly every manufacttirer hits his own special 
devite, so that any attempt to form a collection 
would be a task of immense labour. ‘Paper-mark’ 
is the more conwet term to be used in speaking of 
these marks, since they are merely ornamental 
figures in wire or thin brass sewn upon the wires 
01 the mouhl, and like those wires, they leave an 
impression, by rendering the paper where it lies 
on them thinner and more translucent. The 
manufacture of papef intended to be distinguished 
by a mark requires three contrivances—the sieve, 
cross-wires, and the mark or mould; to the second 
of which are to be ascribed the upright or trans¬ 
verse lines ; and to the latter the particular figure 
or ornament of which it is the counterpart 
These contrivances hav6 in recent years been 
improved upon, so that shaded water-marks of 
the most artistic forms can now'be produced. 


As in the human countenance, while a generid 
conformity of design exists, there is uevertheleM 
sufficient distinctness to mark the identity of the 
individual ; so among paper-marks, the various 
species or families, us they may be termed, while 
consisting of the same general figure or design, 
present a variety of minor characteristics by 
which they may be particularised. We have 
alluded to the names given to denote various 
kinds of jjapei-s, which are curious and in- many 
instances absurd terms. In ancient times, when 
comparatively few people could read, pictures of 
every kind were much in use where writing 
would now be employed. Every shop, for instance, 
had its sign as well as every public-house ; and 
those signs were not then, us they are now, only 
painted upon a board, but were invariably actual 
moilels of the thing which the sign expressed. 
For the same reason, printers employed some 
device, which they put u])on the title-pages and at 
the end of their books ; and paper-makers also 
introduced marks by way of distinguishing the 
paper of their manufacture from that of others, 
which marks becoming common, naturally gave 
their names to dilfsrcnt sorts of paper. And since 
names often remain long after the origin of them 
is forgotten and circumstances arc changed, it is 
nut. siii'prising to find the old names still in use, 
though in some cases they are not applied to the 
same things which they originally denoted. The 
same change which has so much diminished the 
number of painted signs in the streets of our 
towns and cities, has nearly made paper-marks a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity, the maker’s name 
being now generally used, and the mark, in the 
tew iii.stances where it still remains, serving the 
puri)ose of mere ornament rather than that of 
distimition. 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN POTLATCH. 

TtiK word ‘ Potlatch ’ is one which to many of 
our readers may be unknown. AVe will give an 
explanation. It is a woi'd in use by the American 
Indiana of the North-west Territory, and means 
‘to make a present.’ The ceremony which goes by 
this name is the following. When an Indian 
has accumulated wealth—usually in the form of 
horses, blankets, and weapons, and wishes to 
become a great chief—^he sends out invitations 
to the chief men of the surroundjng tribes and 
reservations asking them to come to a certain 
l)lace at a given <lttte. AVhen the gue.sts arrive, 
the early part of each day is taken up by the 
presentation of gifts by the invitcr, and speeches 
and songs on the part of the mieivers. The 
render must not imagine that the gifts are abso¬ 
lute, as in reality they* are merely temporary* 
and have to lie returned with interest whenever’ 
the recipient in his turn gives a Potlatah. TPhe, 
Indian nature does not permit of anything being 
done without a clear prospect of making by tibe 
trSnsaction in the long-run. The afternoon of' 
each day is spent in horse-racing ami betting lor 
greater gamblers than Indians it would be Mrd iiD 
find. » 

More than a year ago, the writer and a friend 
had the good fortune to find themaelvea at d 
rancher’s house in the wilds of British Columbia 
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ft the time when a very large Potktuh was going 
hh in the neighbourhood; so, in company of the 
worthy rancher and one or two cowboys, early 
one forenoon we mounted our half-broken horses 
and began to make our way towards the Indian 
camp, which lay about four miles off in the same 
valley. All were in good spirits, and the day ns 
fine as could be desired. The trail led us over 
stony bluffs, with here and tliere a fine smooth 
stretch of sage-brush and bunch-grass. On these 
the speed of our horses was tested as we raced 
along. 

Soon we reached the last bluff, and there below 
118 lay the camp. All around wandered the horses 
and nudes, and here and there one saw an Indian 
b<jy, lasso in hand, on a baiebacked horse, driving 
in some straggler. The scene was very picturesque: 
the flat bottom covered witli fine grass; along the 
banks of the creek the fringe of cotton-wood and 
sumach trees with their bright yellow and crimson 
foliage : on either side the steep inountidn-slope, 
covered with giant pines, with here and there a 
rocky crag standing out bare and hanl, lay before 
ns. These, combine<l with the animated scene and 
the gay dress of the Indians^ formed a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

After a moment’s pause to take in the view, we 
made our way to the camp, where we dismounted, 
leaving our horses standing with tlie bridles 
hanging loose, which secures a native horse from 
straying. The number of Indiana present was very 
largo—some hundreds of men, with their wdves 
or klutschvien and jiupoosea. The men mostly 
wore a blanket as their main covering, and the 
brightest and gaudiest colours were evi(iently the 
most popular. A small proportion had their faces 
painted with I’ed and whiM ; but this custom 
seems to be dying out under the influence of 
rapidly advancing civilisation. 

When we arrived, the giving of pre.sents was 
in full swing. Under a large booth made of june 
branches sat the giver of the Potlatch, surrounded 
by his s<juaws. When one of the young aiwashes 
or ‘brnve.s’ lifted uji a present, the giver stood up 
and in a loud voice addres.sed the man for whom 
the gift wa.s destined. This speech we were 
inforined by our guide was a short histoiy of the 
feats and exploits of the recipient. VVhenever 
this was ended, all the klutachimn joined in a 
chorus, singing the praises of the great chief. 
Then the gift was carefully examined, and replies 
and thanks were given. In the short time we 
watched the ^/roceeding.s, a large variety of goods, 
consisting chiefly of blaukota, horses, and flour, 
changed hands. 

In the other parts of the camp gambling with 
cards was almost universal, and the largo sums of 
money staked were not at all in keeping with 
European ideas of Indian poverty. 

Among other objects ol interest was the native 
syay of breaking a.jvild horse. Not fur from where 
we hod left our nifrses stooil a small pine-tree, 
fastened to which by a lasso was a young horse. 
Tlie lasso was tied round the animal’s nock, and 
sufficient length of rope given, so that the horse 
Tvhen lying down had his head kept off the ground. 
'Ih ^is way the animal was left. After standing 
Qitietjy for a^Jew minutes, the struggle was begun. 
Finding himself restrained by the rope, the colt 
“faied by every means in his power to break the 
jlxmd, Btn^ing with his forefeet and ^irowing him¬ 


self down, squealing and screaming in perfect fury. 
Hour after hour came and went, and at length the 
spirit was so fai' broken as to allow a man to 
approach without a renewal of the struggle. The 
hind-legs were then lassoed, and the head-rope 
loosened, a saddle slipped on, and before long an 
Indian was firmly seated, and the horse’s first 
experience of the supremacy of man began. 

The afternoon of the day' we spent watching 
and taking part with the Indians in horse-racing. 
'Phe course was short, about six hmulrcd yards ; 
but the pace was good, and the riding of the 
Indians even better—far too good for fourteen 
stone of European flesh to have a chance against. 
The riders used no saddle.', having merely a girth 
passed over the knees and drawn tight, as a 
support. The sole object of these races is betting, 
as no prizes ore given. 

As evening came on we turned our horses 
homewartis, and soon reached the rancho, where a 
pleasant evening was spent. It does not often 
chance that a traveller boppeiis to strike one of 
these gatherings, but should any of our readers 
have such luck, let him take the advice of one 
who has been present, and turn aside and visit 
what ere long will be a thing of the past. 


A SlIMMEK MEMOKY. 

The loavoa that daiiccil in the summer glory. 

In crisj) brown clusters around us lie ; 

No more they whisiier the sweet old story, 

That thrilled our hearts in the days gone by. 

I was a king when we stood together 
Beneath their shadow of tender green ; 

My Bceiitre, dear, was a sprig of heather, 

The hills my kingdom, and you my queen ! 

Ton softly laughed on your tlirone of daisies ; 

Young hove kept watch tbrougli the rosy hours ; 

The fragrant wind seemed to sing your praises 
Amid your vassals, the blushing Boweis. 

The sunliglit flashed on the earth's green flooring; 
The fairy clouds seemed to smile above ; 

And, ah ! the lark o’er the cornfield soaring, 

Your dear name trilled iu his strain of love. 

Tlie dawn of love in your fond eyes shining, 

One wild red rose in your bosom fair, 

Y^ou shyly blushed while you watched me twining 
A floral ci-owu for your nut-brown hair. 

My love, you wore but a village maiden. 

Your only dowry your rustic grace, 

Your simple heart with truth’s treasures laden, 
Your winning smile, and your modest face. 

Where first we plighterl our vows, we linger j 
But love lies bleeding, and hope is dead ; 

The ring of nnotlier gleams on your finger: 

Your pallid cheek and your drooping bead 

Alone betrayeth the tearless sorrow, 

That well accords with tho autumn’s gloom; 

And we must mourn on the cheerless morrow 
The Love that laughed ’mid the summer's bloom. 

Faksy Foaaxsisa. 

Mntod and Published by W*. & B. Cuaubibs, 47 Faie^ 
nostur Bow, Lotnxyll, and 3^ High Street, EPMBoaaH. 
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A FEW WORDS ON DRY-FLY FISHING. 
Dbt-ply fishing is a hraiuli of tlie anglui-’s nrt 
which has been clevelopcil only within tlic last 
few years. Neither Izaak Walton nor Cotton, as 
far as we know, ever clreanit of stich a thing in 
their philosophy. Indeed, it is only on the clwlk 
streams of Hampshire, Berkshire, and a few otlier 
of the home counties that the dry and lloating 
lly is used to any extent. On these rivers, how¬ 
ever, • it is now acknowledged to ho the most 
killing method of catching big trout in the day- 1 
time and in clear slow-(lowing water. Some- j 
times, perh.aps, with a still breeze blowing on the ' 
stream, the ordinary way may be adopted—namely, ■ 
fishing with several flies on the line, which are 
cast down stream and allowed to sink. But when ! 
an angler has once taken to the more scientific 
method of using the single dry-fly, he will pro¬ 
bably scorn to go back to his former tactics. 

The best trouting in Great Britain is to be 
obtained within an hour or two’s railway journey 
of the metropolis. The Test, iterhen, Kennet, 
and portions of the Lea .all produce trout of great 
weight and beauty. The Kennet fish are re- | 
markable for their brilliant colour when first 
caught, and for their beauty of form. We have 
seen a big Lea trout, five pounds in weight, ‘ cut ’ 
like a salmon. Nor a#e fish of this size hy any 
means'rure on some of the preserved portions of 
the river. But there are numbers of other le.ss 
known stream.s with their tributaries which pro¬ 
duce fine trout—amongst them the Colne, the 
Ver, and the beautiful Pang. 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact amongst 
anglers that there is no sensation so pleasurable, 
no excitement so intense, as that imparted to the 
fisherman by the first wild rush of a big salmon : 
the hissing or screeching of the winch as the line 
flies off is no less melodious to his ear than the 
baying of the foxhound to that oF the huirtsman. 
And yet, as a sustained and never-lessening pleas¬ 
ure, it is hard to bent fishing with the dry-fly over 
A big rising trout. He has to be warily stalked ; 
the gut must be like gossamer, and the cost finely 
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judged and executed ; and then, even if the fish 
rises and is hooked, what a great chance he has of 
escape by snapping J,hc, gut, or hy darting into a 
bunch of weeds and freeing liimselt from the cruel 
barb ! With siudi fine tackle there i.s no certainty 
of success till the hmding-net has actually enclosed 
his shining side!?. Dry-fly fishers as a rule only 
cast over a rising or feeding trout. The fly after 
each cast i.s dried in the air by a backward and 
forward motion of the rod, and is pre.seuted to 
the fish up stre-am and llonling. Tlie artificial fly 
correspouils a.s nearly as po.s.sit)le with the real 
insect which is on the water and on which the 
fi.sh arc feeding. Pondering over these things, 
over fi.shing ways and fishing days, there comes 
hack the mena'ry of a pleasant diyr spent last 
spring 0)1 a l.'..utiful trout stream within forty 
miles of town—an unpretentious little brook, and 
a tributary of Father Thames. 

A beautiful May morning, just before the time 
when the tender verdure of spi’ing 'is lost in the 
lavish vegetation, in the unbounded wealth of 
summer. From the little village inn we crossed 
the roa<l and passed into some green water- 
meadows, through which the bright water glides 
.so quietly. Thrushes were singing their loudest, 
and blackbirds fluted mellow notes from every 
topmost branch of ouk and elm ; the iiightingale's 
song rang out clear from copse and hedgerow; 
butterflies, brimstone and orange tippeil, came out 
in the sunshine, and tortoise-shells after their 
long winter sleep. All living creatures were full 
of movement, lull of a great joy in the riSveille of 
spring. Following the windings of the stream, 
we came to a little rustic wooden bridge, and 
leaning over, noted a good trout sucking in some 
of the ‘olive-dun’ fliee which were sailing down¬ 
stream. Getting behind the fish and creeping on 
hands and knees within casting distance, I put a 
fine imitation of the mitural fly ovef him. He 
rose instantly, but missed it; aud after this act¬ 
ing would induce him to rise jqjaih.** A {^eat 
splashing and shouting close behind us anttaune# 
the fact that an otter hunt was at hand. JtiPliqpU 
oit sport on the^ main stream, wh^ the ohier 
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jfiout)<1g had been, was dispelled ; so we walked np 
to some little tributaries about a mile’s distance. 
It was an easy jump across the widest of these 
streams, yet all were well stocked with beautiful 
fish up to a pound and a half and two pound.s in 
weight. Mid-day still found mo with an almost 
empty creel, for the ‘rise’ was slight Espying 
a farmhouse across the meadows, we went up 
and begge<l a glass of milk, as the sun was hot 
The farmci‘’8 daughter, a rosy-cheeked girl, will¬ 
ingly complied with our request, and shewed us 
into the best parlour. 

After quenching our thirst with the delicious 
milk, we turned towards the etream again. A 
little rivulet flowed right through the farmyard, 
forming a pond, whii h was clear and shallow. 
Imagine trout-fishing in a fannyaul! We took 
a nice fish here, and several more Just beyond the 
house; whore the wafer was overhung with bram¬ 
bles and rather rapid in parts. The ‘rise’ of Hy 
was soon over, so we gav'c up fishing for a while 
and explored the conm of the little brook. It is 
quite an idyllic trout stream, such as the Laureate 
describes so exquisitely : 


I mnrmur nndor moon and stars. 

In brainbly wildernesses; 

I lincer I>y my sbin^'Iy bars, 

I loiter round uiy cresses. 

Even though fish cannot be caught just now 
while wo are waiting for a fresh batch of. fly to 
come on, surely all around there is that which 
should fill the mind with sweet content ’J’rue, 
it is too early for the June wihl-roses, with their 
white petals, which ‘go straight to the heart;’ nor 
is the fragrant meadow-sweet in bloom yet awhile; 
bnt cowslips and marsh marigold are gorgeous in 
the meadows, and the temler wheat never looks 
more beaulifjd tlian in this its young verdure. 

In tlie copse hard by is n dell painted azure 
with bluehells : wood-anemones are tliere too, and 
slender cuckoo-flowers. A kingfislior flushes hy 
in the sunlight, and at our appi-oach a moorhen 
dives out of siglit with a gre.at spluttering. Wag¬ 
tails are running about, never very far from the 
cattle, and tlie breasts of spine of tliese Inrds are 
yellow as the marigold itself. At the thin, featli- 
ery edge of tlie copse, and within a few paces of 
the water, there is a wild-cluck’s nest In some 
rank herbage overhanging the water a dabeliick 
hi sitting on two staineci eggs ; seeing us, she 
riipped'intoJhe stream; ami when we returned, 
half an hour later, the eggs appeared to have been 
taken away ; hut tlie bird had merely covered 
them over with a few dead leaves, yon have 
only to sit quite still for a while and the dabchick 
ancl wild-duck will hotli return to their neats. 
The water-rat fearlessly swims about within a 
few yards of you, wlijle a rustling in the copse 
anuounces the approacli of a timorous levciut As 
for the eedge-warhlaibrlie will come into the bush 
nmler whicli you are reclining and pour tliose 
sweet stolen notes into your very ears. But make 
the slightest movement and he instantly leaves 
off singing, the leveret rushes off in wild terror, 
and the dabchick slips into the water again. As 
for the fish, a shadow wilt alarm tliem; indeed, 
fm must'istalk your trout just os you stalk a 
rabbit feeding in the woodland path or a deer on 
the hillside. Practice and care alone urill tell the 
tmgler how aeoi’ h^ can approach a fish without 


alarming it. And lierein, as much as in anything 
•else, lies tlie difference between a good and had 
fljf-fisherman : the former creeps patiently towards 
his fish inch by inch, and often on hands and 
knees; he takes one or two casts in the air, to 
judge the di.stance to a nicety, and keeps the 
point of his rod well down, to avoid flinging a 
shadow on the water. The latter strides forward 
with his roil held straiglit up, and instantly makes 
a bungling cast. The trout sees the rod or the 
angler himself, and i.s gone like a flash of light- 
ning. 

Fly-fishing, then, in oflr southern counties is 
somewhat of an art in itself. It takes ns through 
no wild mountainous scenery like that of the 
Nortli, but tlirongli peaceful fields and woodlands, 
and hy clear limpid streams, wheAi there is the 
fragrance of the flowers, the hriinful joy of the 
summer field.s, and the ever murmurous refrain 
of the brook. 


JOHN VALE’.S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTKR XVII. 

Thp. sun was setting in a great skj'ey field of 
ruby and topaz wlicii Robert Snelliiig, scnipu- 
hmsly attired for out-of-doors, stood at his own 
gate an hour or so after his interview with Mr 
Orme. He was not a man who at any time made 
much outward show of his inward sensations, 
hut just at tlii.s moment there was an air of solid 
purpose aliout him wliich might almost have been 
called portentous. TIic dark-bine cutaway coat, 
buttoned tightly over his mnasive eliest, revealed 
a mere segiiunt of sprigged white waistcoat, not 
as yet too jiortly, but giving such promise of 
girth and weiglit as a typical British yeoman of 
Snclling’s inches might reasonnldj* desire to sliow 
among other signs of comfort and prosperity. His 
dogged chin settled itself with its own air of 
bullying resolution in tlie cleft of a faultlessly 
starched high collar, over a hird’a-eye necktie 
secured by a small gold pin. As to his nether 
man lie was equipped in brand-new cords and 
boots. Ills liat, a shade broader in the brim 
and lower in the crown than common, gave a 
proper finish to his figure. From head to foot 
tie was solid, prosperous John Bull, a thought 
too pompous and too dictatorial, even in repose, 
but looking rectitude and competence all over. 

He was not tlius splendidly bedizened for any 
common occasion, and tlie solemn bucolic dandyism 
of his attire was indeed in itself enough to pro¬ 
claim to all the thoughtful and experierfeed of 
the neighbourhood the intent of the wearer. It 
was known, and had been known for a month 
or two past, that Snelliiig ‘hung his hat up’— 
that is the local phrase—at the abale of Ephraim 
Shorthouse, whose daughter Cecilia was grown to 
a marriageable age, and was known to have 
coming to her, one of these days, a very pretty 
penny. Not a word had been spoken on either 
side, but in such a case the most elaborate atate- 
ment could have made things no clearer than 
they were. A pretty girl, a handsome jointure; 
a widower yeonfan of middle age turned seriously ; 
dressy on a sudden, and riding over with the 
regularity of Time himself to the Itouee of the 
lady’s father tor six months on end os surely as 
the Saturday night came round—who deeded to 
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ask an explanation of these thine* ? (fce would 
as lieve have asked for an explanation of the 
pretty girl herself as to the change in Robert 
Snelling’s aspect or the purpose of his weekly 
visit. 

lie wore no spurs, but he carried in his 
ungloved right hand a heavy and supple riding- 
whip with which, now and again, he slapped hie 
trimly booted calf resoundingly. 

' I)’ ye mean to be all night bringing that mare 
round V ho shouted at length, without turning. 

‘Coming, gafl'er, coming,’ a voice responded 
from the region of the stables; and shortly after, 
the nondescript groom and man-of-all-work led 
the mare delicately clicking over the bricked 
pavement of the yard. 

‘IIow comes it yon keep me waiting i’ this 
fashion r Snelling demandecl. 

‘She nut her olMiiiid into the stable bucket, 
gaffer. That white stocking takes a deal o’ polish¬ 
ing to look nice.’ 

The man stood at the bridle ; and Snelling, 
putting bis foot into tlie stirrup, mounted solidly, 
and settled into tbe saddle with an air of being 
twice as strong and twice as ponderoius as he 
really was. 

‘Where’s Isaiah?’ be asked with surly majesty. 

‘I haven’t sin him since tliis morning, gaiVer,’ 
the man replied. 

‘ 'fell him,’ said Snelling, ‘ to he indoors when 
I come back again ; I have a word to say to 
him.’ 

Tbe fellow touched bis forelock, and tbe 
master rode away, n personable and commanding 
figure. 

He had been accustomed all his life to set his 
purposes aliead of him and to go straight towards 
them, and h.aving once resolved, had very rarely 
troubled himself to look behind or to examine 
anew the motives which had started him. But 
the news of the afternoon had stirred and shaken 
him more than he cared to confess, and in the 
very midst of the assurance aixl resolve which 
he told himself he felt, there were all sorts of 
earthquake)' tremors, and now and then a fear 
which might have been inspired by conscience. 
But the one thing which most animated his spirit 
was a settled glow of wrath against young .lolin. 
It was no part of Sncllitig’s character to desire to 
understand his own emotions, and he did not 
pause for a second to inquire why he was angry 
with his ward. If he had made such an inquiry, 
the answer would have been simple and easy to 
find. Young John stooil between him and liis 
<lesii%. He had a right to stand there, and 
Snelling had no right to the desire, but that 
made no difference worth speaking of, unless some 
underlying latent sense of it lent fuel to the flame. 
What right had the young brute to have a right 
at all 1 What right hod anything or anyho<ly to 
stand between that grasping Ego and his wish ? 

He had kept strict .account between the estate 
and himself of every farthing, partly because of 
a rooted business instinct, but partly as a guard 
against a possible accusation. No neighbour 
should be. able to tell him, at such or such an 
hour yon ^gan to think this property your 
own; and if ever claim or investigation should 
arise, he was safe and clear. But almost from 
the moment of John’s disappearance the bouses 
and the* land and the incomings therefrom had 


taken that sort of root in him wliioh a raaiji's 
own property is apt to take, and by this tirte 
it had grown to he a part of him, so that he felt 
it was no njore easily separable than a living 
member of his body. Of the two, if the choice 
had been given him, he would rather have sacri¬ 
ficed a limb. It is iinagin.*ble that there are 
many people in the world who would do ns much 
as that to retain their own, or even to become 
po.«sc88ed of otlier people’s property ; but there 
was a« unusual grip in Snclling’s character, and 
wealth was a passion with him. 

And now, on the top of security and case, this 
nhmniuabte news of John’s health and mental 
prosperity came with a sort of shock which 
seemed to justify any intensity of hate and anger. 
To got the boy back into his own hands was the 
first prime necessity, and lieyond that he pre¬ 
tended to see notiiiiig, though in the hidden 
recesses of his mind he kept one. fixed and wicked 
purpose. He might as well have given it the 
whole daylight field of fancy to roam about in. 
If be bacf adcnowledged to himself this villainous 
olTsjiring of his greed, he might have encountered 
it less often, niid have been less troubled by it; 
but forcing it to Inrk ami bide, he hod to force 
himself to keep an eye upon it j and it was the 
very centre of himself, and occupied him alto¬ 
gether with a torturing inHistence. ‘I am here,’ 
said the block pluuitom—‘here, ready and wai^ 
ing for your Viiddiiig, and you know tbe purpese 
you mean to put me to.’ Not to listen, not to 
see, not to admit to biiii.“elf that tbe thing was 
there, was a constant grinding preoccupation to 
him. 

The (dean-sbaven culm face, with its healthy 
red and white and resolute shallow eyes, told 
nothing. He rode at serious jog-trot through the 
scented .mmer ilnsk, and presented to all whom 
ho met or overtook the same image of portly 
rectitude and prosperous honesty. There are 
many sorts of men who in rural districts would 
have fallen" under smspicion if they liad been 
situated as be was. To be in trust of valuable 
estates for a boy reputed to be of weakish mind, 
and to have that lioy mysteriously disappear 
within a few months of his natural protcctoi'’* 
death, would have looked too lucky to be natural; 
but Snelling’s probity was beyond doubt or cavil. 
Tlioro is nobody so *BUspicious as a rustic, nobody 
so fond of evil surmise and scandal; but bis 
neighbours left him tranquilly alone, and nobody 
saw so much as a movement of BoBert Snelling’* 
little finger in the fortune which had befallen 
him. Isaiah and his wife, for their own sakes. 
hud kejjt their own counsel, and nobody else had 
a gleam of light about the matter. 

Snelling had some four miles to ride, and at 
the eml of his journey the cosy lights of cur- ; 
tained windows peereil at him through a nctworlt ’ 
of darkened foliage. The click of the .maw>:s 
shoes had liardly come to a stamlstUl 
door was tlirown open, and a fat man appeaii;4j 
in the doorway, standing like a comic riuhooct^.^ 
against the glow of the lamplight 

‘Who’s there.?’said a voice. 

‘It’s me, Shorthouse,’ Snelling answered. , 

‘ I had a notion as it might ha’ beeit-r-Ifp ehlidl 
somebody round for tbe boss in A 
that the fat man disappeared for a 
Ijiiy-and-by his voice was heard upUfited ia the ; 
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Ijiilv premises. A fam-servant came shambling 
ont and led the mare towards the stables. The 
ho.st reappeared in the doorway, and stood there 
to welcome his visitor. * 

* You 'm a bit late to-night, Robert.—Come in.’ 

‘Yea,’ said Snelliug; ‘I’m a bit late. I’ve 
been delayed by business.’ 

‘Here, Cecilia !’cried the host; ‘come and tek 
Mr Snelling’s hat from him.’ 

no,^said Snelliug, with ponderous polite¬ 
ness j ‘ I can hang my hut up without n lady’s 
help.' 

‘You’rn cliverer than I be, if you can,’ returned 
ShortV.ouse cliuckliug. ‘ In my day, a young 
fellow had to got the gell to help him.’ 

This, in the fashion of the country, was quite 
a delicate hint as to the position of affairs ; but 
Snelling kept .silence in a stately resentment of 
it Cecilia was there already, waiting with out¬ 
stretched hand. She was 8tiin<ling with her back 
to the light, and Snelling from his superior height 
saw her head directly against the lamp, which 
made a dazzling halo round it, and kindled certain 
W'avy locks into live gold. 

‘If you will give me your iint, Mr Snelling’ 
-she said. 

‘I take it us an honour. Miss Sliorthmise, of 
which 1 am unworthy.’ He siirrendereil the hut 
with a rustic bow, and she slid away with it 
Snelling stood in tlie middle of the roomy floor 
with his feet planted somewhat apart, and his 
shoulders squared witli a sufficient air of self- 
importance, pulling off his left-h.and glove, and 
bending first one knee and then the other to ease 
the tight ombracc.s of his riding cords. 

‘Yes,’said Sliortlimi.se, as if translating the solid 
swagger of his vi.sitor’.s demeanour, ‘tlieer’s no 
mi.stalvo about it, llobert; you’rn a fine figure 
of a man—a very tine figure.’ 

‘That’s well to know,’ returned Snelling stolidly ; 
and placing his gloves amt ridiiig-whip upon the 
table, ho drew up a chair and stood with both 
hands I'csting upon it until Cecilia returned and 
took a seat beside her father. Then, with another 
rustic bow, be sat down. 

‘Fine ripening we.itlier, Short’us.’ 

‘Pretty middlin’,’ Shortboxiso answered, and 
pushed a leaden tobaeeo-bo.\ across the table 
towards him. There was a solemn filling of 
■pipes, j Tlie girl lianded a li;|lited spill to each, 
And then there was a solemn silence. After a 
of ftve ramiiles, the lover renewed his court- 

‘?Jot the Hilly Piece drained yet, .Short’us 1’ 

‘Very nigh.’ 

‘Toughish bit o’ work it’s been, I reckon V 

‘Ay !'Shorthou.se responded; ‘toughish.’ Three 
minutes later he added; ‘You may call it toughish, 
And say none too much aljout it.’ 

; ‘Yes,’ said the courtier, ‘I suppose so.’ 

, Alter this outburst. Ahe impassioned affair went 
toh. as before. The twb men smoked ns if that 
»ete the sole business of their lives, and the girl 
itolded her little muslin apron into aimless plaits. 

t ip. was a pretty little creature, and looked as if 
pi^dld have takeji part in a livelier entertnin- 
; Once or twice she lifted her eves to look 

frqtn htit faffier to the stalvrart gentleman who 
Ipieourting. A momentary gleam of mirth 
lace,, but-she dropped bock in^ntly to 
5 of the demurest primness,' and her 


fingers went on mechanically with their iille 
business. 

‘Just cull for supper, Cecilia,’ said her father, 
when the courtship nad gone on upon these lines 
for perlinjw an hour. 

The girl obeyed ; and a .substantial joint of 
cold roust beef was set upon the table, together 
with a home-made loaf and a great jug of fqaming 
ale. AVIien the meal was over ami the table 
cleared, Cecilia kissed her father, shook hands 
with Snelling, and retired. Tlieii there was more 
smoking and another silence, until the courtier 
dropped one hand heavily on the table and turned 
towards bis companion. ‘Short’us,’ he said, ‘a 
word with you.’ , ' 

‘ At your service, Robert.’ 

‘ You’ve took notice, 1 daresay, as I’ve been 
calling here pretty regular of a Saturday evening 
for some time pa.st V 

‘ Why, yes,’ said Sliortliouse, with the tone and 
aspect of a man who is not willing to commit 
himself too far; ‘I won’t say as I’ve let that go 
by altogether onregarded.’ 

‘I’ve had a purpo.se in it,’ Snelling pursued, 

‘ as yon may or may not have lighted upon.’ 

‘I’ercisely,’ said the other. ‘I may or I may 
not liave lighted upon it, us you say, Robert.’ 

‘1 don’t suppose,’ said Knelling, ‘as you’d have 
arty particular objections to regard me in llic liglit 
of a son-in-law 

‘ No,’ answered Shortbonse, with drawling 
deliberation ; ‘llieer’s nothing particular agen you, 
Roberf, so fur as 1 know.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said the ardent lover, ‘we 
may look on that ns settled ; and I ’in willin’ to 
talk business whenever yon’ve a mind to.’ 

‘Hold on a bit,’ rejoined Sliortliouse. ‘Fair 
and softly i-ides fur. As for looking on it as 
settled, that’s more than 1 can say. 'Tlieer’s the 
little gell to be eon.‘‘idered, and it's more her 
atfair than mine.’ 

‘Cecilia,’ said Snelliug, with more than common* 
solemnity and .slowness, ‘ can hardly have mistook 
my meaning. A well-conducted young woman 
would naturally take steps to put a finish to a 
courtship if it was di.stastefnl to her.’ 

‘ Tlicre’s something in that,’ returned the elder. 
‘Cecilia’s a sensible gell. Her knows very well 
ns yon haven’t come and took your victuals and : 
smoked your pipe every Saturday lievenin’ for 
the lust six moiith.s for nothin’.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Snelling. ‘I suppose I may 
leave the matter i’ your bands V 

‘Her’ll hardly ha’ got her frock off yet,’ said 
papa. ‘ I ’ll go up and fetch her down.’ 

‘No, no,’ responded the lover. ‘Theer’s no 
such hurry as that comes to. You can speak 
about it i’ the. morning.’ 

‘A^ery well, then,’ returned the father, who was 
anxious to show at least as business-like a com¬ 
posure ns the other displayed. ‘I’ll give you a 
word about it i’ the hevenin’, if you'll ride 
over.’ 

‘ I’m not quite sure about to-morrow,’ answered 
Snelling ; ‘ I’ve something in hand as won’t bear 
waiting, and I’ve got a bit of a journey to take 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ returned papa; ‘make it 
Monday. I’ll have it out with Cecilia in the 
morning, and you can come for your answer when 
.you please.’ ® 
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Suelling had not meant to be ho precipitate in 
his declaration ; but he had a reason for accelerat¬ 
ing the pace of love’s impetuous chariot If he 
proposed whilst it was still an understood thing 
amongst his nciglibours that the property he held 
in trust was virtually his own, he thought that 
he stood a better chance of acceptance. He was 
solidly well to do without the farm, the mill, and 
the malthoiise, and was quite conscious that he 
was no bad match for any girl of his own rank 
in the whole country-side. But he was pcrsuade<l 
that John Vale’s acres would have their due weight 
in Shorthouse’s mind, and in his daughter’s also, 
ami the events of the next day or two might seem 
to take them from him. He had viAved already 
that nothing should take them finally away, and 
his whole mind was fiercely dedicated to that 
vow. 


THE COUNTRY OF A THOUSAND LAKES.' 


Ojj the eastern shores of the Baltic, the last resting- 
place left to a race whose original seat was in the 
Ural Mountivins, and who have been pressed back 
east and west from this centre, live more than 
two millions of peojde. Finland- that is, ‘Fen 
Land’ (Finnish, Hiwmemnan, the Swampy Hegion) 
—with its deep bays and inlets, its innumerable 
lake.s and islands, its moraines and its roaring 
cataracts, is a country which undoubtedly Ijas a 
brighter future. The people, who call themselves 
Shomilainen (Dw'ellers in the Fen.s), and who are 
known to us as Finns, are the most advanced of 
their whole family, the Magyars being the only 
other ^Finnic race that has become civilised, and 
these the Finns have far outstripped in intellectual 
capacity. , 

A moment’s glance at the physicid aspect of the 
country will show that after the retreat of the 
glaciers, the land must have gradually subsided, 
giving access to the sea, which slowly pene¬ 
trated eastward and westward, and thus foianed 
the Gulf of ^’inland. This subsidence was evi- 
siflently followed by an ujiheaval, which is still | 
slowly but surely going on, and of which proofs | 
are not awauting both on the coast and in the , 
interior. Nowhere in Europe are erratic blocks 
more numerou.s. Stones of all sizes are scattered 
about or heape<l together grotesijuelj', especially at 
the outlets of the valleys, and they are yearly 
stranded in more or leas quantity on the islands. 
There arc also very many harju or luoruiucs to 
be found in Finland, and, like those in Sweden, 
these cross the lakes here and there, looking like 
broken ramparts of ancestral castles. The higlt- 
ways, connected wliere it is necessary by bridges 
and ferries, follow throughout their length. The 
most remarkable of the.se, and the one most fre¬ 
quently visited by travellers, the I’unga-harjn, is 
one hundred feet high, and connects the two sides 
of one of the northern basins of Lake Sauna, 
south of Nyslott. Its entire length is seven miles, 
but it is strengthened towards the centre by an 
island formed of blocks of gneiss. Aided by such 
natural formations as this, the inhabitants gradu¬ 
ally acqiflre land, which becomes year ‘by year. 


owing to the felling of timber and the proces> 
cultivation, more and more fertile. 

The Finu has by long experience become pro¬ 
ficient in the science of dmining swamps aiid 
skilfully directing the course of streams, and lie 
is constantly altering the fc '.e of tlie country. 
SoiiKitimes, however, the engiiu'ers are deceived 
in their culeiflations when constructing a dike, 
ns in the case of Lake lliiytiaim.ui, north of 
Joetisee, in East Finland. I'or llie purpose of 
graduJlly lowering the waters of this basin, the 
level of which was seventy feet higher than that 
of tlie neiglibouring Lake ryhiiselkii, a ditch 
ten feet broad was begun in 18.'>4, and soon 
elianged to a widening stream by the rains and 
melting snows. But on August1859, the dikes 
intended to carry away tlie overilow suddenly 
gave way, followed by a rush and roar heanl at 
.Toensee, six miles oif. 'I'liu inundations lusted 
tliree days, during wliich time Luke Suiniu, which 
received the overfiow, was so agitated that the 
vessels navigating its waters could scarcely resist 
the violence of tlie waves. 'I’hc mass of solid 
earth carried dowy formed a large delta in liuke 
I’yhaselkii, and greatly reduced its upper area. 
These inundations arc of freqiieiit occiiirence, the 
upper lakes tending constautly to drain into the 
lower. 

Finlaml, however, of all Eiirripi;au coiiutiiea 
has least succeeded in getting rid of the surface- 
waters representing tlie lacustrine period which 
followed the glacial epoch. It is completely inter-, 
sected witli lakes, ))Ools, rivers, and swamps, and 
of its southern jiortion neaily half the surface is i 
under water. Thu rocks and buidders are of hard 
granile, gneiss, and Jioridiyry. Although, owing 
to tlio slight elevation of the interior, the falls 
and rapi ! are not so numerous, yet in their 
nigged sliuoundings and wild leaping waters, 
tlii-y may eompare favourably with Scandinavia. 
The, well-known fall of Imatrii, which some have 
>.‘veii ventured to call tlie Niagara of Europe, and 
which no visitor in Finland fails to see, is the 
most beautiful of these. The river sudilenly 
descends through a rocky gorge, having a full of 
seventy feet in a distance of ten hundred and 
seventy feet; below this, it again spreads out into 
a wide still basin. 'I'lie hotel, which is situated 
hear the Falls, is a favourite resort of both natives 
and (oreigner.s, and the fishing in the stream and 
lake is undoubtedly good. , 

The northern part of Finland liss witliiu the 
arctic circle, ami the idimate in these liigli lati¬ 
tudes is neces-sarily severe. The long dull night 
of winter gives way at length to a brief ardent 
spell of siumncr, during wliich the sun never sets, 
hut just drops iuto the wide waste of wateis, and 
poised there to d^ c the whole stretch of lake and 
forest and tlie midriight sky with its rich passion¬ 
ate Hoods of colour, rising again to shed its warmth 
upon the quick-ripening grain' and suddenlyr 
maturing summer vegetation. The evening and 
the morning twilight arc, says a popular and wall-!*’ 
known Finnish legend, two lovers, betrothed, 
parted by the stern decree of darkness. In weflBti-f 
ness and waiting, but still with patient encluF«j|(^' 
they puss the‘long nights and weeks and. 
of winter, and ore for a fleeting moinehte uaibM 
the kiss of the midnight sun, soon to 
more parted, and to resume tbdr separate ;e!d^ 
eBce. This my^ betrays the ten^t?^ ‘jp 
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fancy and figure which k such a strong charac¬ 
teristic of the Finn. He believes as no one else 
does in the power of words, and words in song 
htive with him a magic influence. The belief in 
ttiogic itself has also always had a strong hold 
upon him, and still has iii the country districts, 
where incantations and charms arc yet practised, 
in spite of enlightened Christianity and the penal¬ 
ties of the law. 

The Finns have an ancient and peculiar mytho- 
logy, which has no close resemblance to tliat of 
,any other people, but which has, of course, the 
same general ideas as run through all mythologies 
developed fituu poetical versions of natural phe¬ 
nomena. The popular poetry of this people bears 
witness to a high intellectual development, and 
their epic songs, recorded by oral t.’adition alone, 
still live among the poorest of the people, and 
preserve all the features of a perfect metre and 
a more ancient language, .lumola, the heaven, is 
the name of tlie gifeat divinity, tiie ruler of all 
things. He rules over the clouds and sends the 
tain; the winds are his breath, the thunder his 
voice, the lightning his sworjl, and the rainbow 
his bow. His consort is the earth-mother who 
produces all, and takes all buck into her bosom. 
,Their children are Wiiinamiiiuen and llmnrinen, 
vthe heroes. The former is the lord of wisdom, of 
song, and of music ; the latter is king of the 
winds, of water, of (ire, and of the forge. One 
represents the intellectual, the other tlie physical 
powers of man. Tuoui is the gwl of deatli, Kuuua 
rein ns over the toiuba 

□ongs telling these stories and of the great deeds 
of their gods were long known to exist umung tlie 
Finnish peasants, before any effort had been made 
to reduce them to writing or to collect them in 
any systematic manner. In 1822, 1>1' Znclmrius 
Topelius made a collection of poems, which he 
published in five parts ; and in 18.31 a number of 
young men in the university of Helsingfors formed 
a Literary Society mainly for the purpose of per¬ 
petuating and improving their national literature. 
Among them was KUus Liiiinrot, tlie sou of a 
peasant, who in the intervals of his labours as a 
physician had already made some progress towards 
the desired i-esult by a profound study of the 
Finnish tongue, Swedish being at that time the 
language umvci'sully siwketi. The Society con¬ 
tributed a sum of money to Liinnrot for the pro- 
. s'ecutioi^ of his labours, and Cor many years lie 
wondered frc’u hut to hut, along the remote and 
winding shores of the lonely lakes, and through 
the forest-crowned heights and rooky valleys, 
sitting by the fireside of peasants and fishermen, 
learning from old mun ond child, gleaning here 
tad there a broken fragment or a connecting link, 
and at last weaving the wliole chain of scattered 
King and fantastic legeml into a grand epic poem, 
which Professor Miiller says ‘will claim its 
place as the fifth .^onal epic of the world, side 
by side with the Ionian songs, with the Maha- 
Unbnato, the Shdh Kiimeh, and the Nibelungen.’ 

The poem was called the Kak'vala, from Kava, 
jnighty one, and the importance of it was at 
on its being printed by the Society in 18.35, 
fBoi^ised,throughout the country. It is written 
^ht-syUabUd trochaic verse, which is the 
wd characteristic metre of the Finns. 
ifSoefary is their natural e^eh. Th^ mother as 
hushes her habe^ the old man telling stories to 


the child, the children playing around the open 
door, all insensibly fall into verse. Ordinary' 
speech is occoaionuUy metrical. Thei'e is no 
rnynie in the KaUvala except by accident, but 
much alliteration, and the language is strongly 
trochaic both in accent mid quantity. The metre 
may be slightly compared to Hiawatha, both in 
its simple form, and because also of its constantly 
repeated echo. There is in the KalAiala a certain 
unity of plot, although it is rather a cycle of soqgs 
than one poem, and it is evident they are the work 
of different minds at different ages. It is singular 
to notice the occasional introduction of Christian 
ideas, which have no doubt become incorporated 
witli it dui-hig the process of being handed down 
by word of moutli. There appear now and again 
gliiiipses of a Trinity, and the poem has almost a 
(ihristiim ending. The Virgin Maryntta bears 
a son, wlioiii Wuiniimiiinen, in consideration of 
bis niiraculoiis birth, orders to he killed without 
being baptised. But tlie magic child speaks, and 
convinces him of error mid injustice ; whereupon 
IViiiniimiiiiicn grows sad and puzzled. The child, 
who is none other than the Christ, grow's up, 
and becomes king of Knleva ; tlieii Wuiniimiiinen, 
unable to endure the new dispensation, soils away 
to the West in a wonderful brazen bark, leaving his 
kantde or sacred harp and his songs us a legacy to 
l-'inlaud. 

The leading idea throughout the KaUvala is the 
old one of tlie strife between the powers of dark¬ 
ness and of light, between good and evil The 
poem consisted originally of thirty-two runes, 
which have in the later editions grown to fifty. 
In these the stojy is told of Waiiiiiludiueii’s birth, 
offspring as he was of the daughter of the air, 
tlie winds, and the waters. Many winters and 
summeis lie spends floating on tlie bosom of the 
ocean. Wherever he lifts liis head, an island is 
formcil; when he stretches out his arm, he 
creates a promontory. At Iasi the eagle, king of 
birds, flying westward, and seeking for a place of 
habitation, beholds the god in mid-ocean. She 
builds her iiest upon the knees of Wainamiiinen, 
and lays seven eggs j six of these are golden, and 
the seventh of iron, to which Finnish mythology 
attaches always a peculiar superstition. From 
this insecure resting-place the eggs fall and are 
broken ; out of their fragments are formed the 
cartli, the sky, the sun, stars, and clouds. Thus 
Wiiiuiimdineii, or Ukko (the venerable, the old), 
is the creator of everything; he brings down to 
mortals the celestial lire, lie invents the kantele, 
and, like Orpheus, .he enchains every creature 
upon earth by his music. All turn to him for 
succour and help. The sweat that drops from his 
body is a balm that heals all sicknesses ; he is the 
god of peace, of oizier, and of harmony. 

The language of the Finns is peculimdy adapted 
to poetic form. The flexibility of its construc¬ 
tion, the viu'iety and picturesqueness of its ex¬ 
pressions, the abundance and originality of its 
figures, all feud to make it the fit vehicle of that 
poetic inspiration which the Finn receives from 
his environment—the long dark stretches of birch 
and pine forest, wreathed with garlands and 
fringes of lichens, which in this northern climate 
are particularly beautiful, and whose sombre 
shadows form a telling background for the leap¬ 
ing cascades and waterfalls, clad in their white 
mantle of foam. 
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“XSiiViST'’ the countey of, , 


Although there are but nineteen letter* in the 
language, the dictionuiy published by Luuui-ot 
contains over two hundred thousand wonis. The 
constant repetition of the same letter may seen 
in the following shoi't extract from the KulA'oia ; 

Vaku vanha Wainiimoiuen: 

Ben varaiu valchtelitki^ 

£i sinus silloin uuhty, 

Kun on inerta bynnettihin, 

Meren kolkot kuokittihin, 

Kala-hauat kaivettiliin, 

Kuuliutta kuletettaissi 
Aurinkoa autcttaissa 
Oiavoa ojeniicttais.sa 
Taivoa tahitettaissii, 

Miekkojasi, uiiuUiisi, , 

Tuuriasi, tiiniiasi, 

WaMi kuitenki, kaikitenki 
Iktho en luiekan uiiUuluhon 
Binun kanssasi katala 
Kerallasi kuhnu raukka. 

The KaUvala ha.s been translated into Swedish, 
German, Hungarian, and into Flench prose by 
M. Liiouzon le Due. A more recent translation 
into Swedisli ha.s been just completed by Mr Karl 
Colliiu, librarian of the Public Library of Helsing¬ 
fors ; and the third and fourth runes, with slight 
portions of the first and second, were translated 
into English by the late Professor Porter of Vale 
College, whose knowle<lge of the people and their 
languime eminently fitted him for the task, which, 
however, was only umlertaken during the lost few 
declining years of his life. It is in the metre of 
Hiawatha, and was publi.shod in New York in 
1868. A quotation from it, descriptive of the 
birth of the brief, fruitful summer which near 
Uleiiborg suffices to sow, ripen, and m»p wheat 
within the space of forty-two days, follows : 

Rise, O earth! from out thy slumbers; 

Bid the soil untuck her treasures; 

Bid the blade Hri.se in beauty ; 

Bid the stalk grow.strung and stately; 

Un a thousand sfimis uplifted, 

I,et the yellow harvest ripen; 

Ia;t it cover all my cornfields 

llundrodfold for seed I planted. 

tTkko mighty ! (lod above us, I 

Oraoious Ukko ! Father in hiiavcn, I 

Tliou who all the sky oouuuaiidest. 

For tlie fleecy clouds appointing 
Every morn their course and pathway. 

In thine airy realm consulting. 

In thy kingdom taking counsel. 

Bond us clouds from east and north-oast. 

From tho south and from the sunset; 

Let them scatter drops refresiiing; 

Bid ffiein all tlieir sweetness sprinkle, 

, That the ear may lift its treasure. 

And the corn make haste to rijeou. 

Boon from out the earth and darkness, 

Lo! the tender blade uplifted, 

And anon the ears unfolded, 

Tlwough the care of Wainamohieu. 

A more recent translation of the Kalthala is that 
by Mr J. Martin''Crawford (London and New 
l^^ork, 1889). 

There are two distinct types of Finns—the 
Tavastian and the Karelian, each taking its name 
from th(i. province it inhabits. They are a fine, 
taU, well-bailt people, their hair becoming much 
darker ns they grow up, although as children it is 
almost white, and has given rise to the proverb, 
‘As fair as a Finn.’ In relimon they are Lutheran, 
and their translation of the Bible and Psalter dates 


back to soon after the RefonuatioiL The physical 
aspect of Finland is unfavourable to its evdi 
being largely populated; and the whole area, 
which is huger than Great Britain and Ireland, 
has at present scarcely half the population of 
London, the propoition being at tlie rule of about 
five to the square mile. As in most other countries 
of Europe, the female sex is largely in excess' of 
the male, and this is uccuunted ibr mrtly by the 
ilrinl'.ing habits of the men, but chiefiy by the 
risks oh the seafaring life, in which so many are 
engaged; over five hundred, it is coiuputerl, being 
annually drowned. The tide of emigration sets 
mainly to Russia and the northern parts of Nor¬ 
way, but a large colony of P’inns have long been 
established at Hancock, in Michigan, where they 
publish journals in their own langimge. 

The history of L'inlund is simple, its union 
in the thirteenth century with Sweden was pro¬ 
ductive of lasting benefits; thence it obtained 
Christianity, western civilisation, and a constitu¬ 
tion of liberal laws, but with tliis disadvantage, 
that Swedish became the language of tlie culti¬ 
vated classes and of the schools. Finland remained 
united to Sueden lor nearly six hundred years, 
iiiul was oil the whole a faithful ally. It 
was to the PMunisli courage and endurance that 
Sweden owed many of her brilliant victories 
under tinstavus Adolphus. But frmii the time 
that Peter the Great founded, on ti'rritory con¬ 
quered from Scandinavia, the cniiital of the pre¬ 
sent powerful empire of Russia, tlie acqiiisition of 
Finland was only a question of time. Piece after 
piece was taken ; till, in 1809, Sweden yielded the 
whole to the Emjieror Alexander I., who con¬ 
voked the States at Boigo, and assured them that 
he wuidil pi'uscrvu intact their constitution, their 
laws, and liberties; after which they did him 
homage a i o'e Graiid-ducliy of L'iuland. 

The old town of Abo was formerly the seat of 
the university, which was founded there in 1640, 
but removed to Helsingfors in 1820. The latter 
city is also the scat of government and boasts the 
most northerly Botanic Garden in the world, it 
being several degrees ncai'er the Pole than St 
Petersburg, IJpsaln, or Christiania. Helsingfors 
is also noted as the birthplace of Professor 
Nordenskiold, the celebrated Arctic explorer, who 
was educated and reeeived his degrees from 
this tiiiiversity, although he afterwards became 
nutui'alisud us a Swedish subject and took up his 
abode at .Stockholm. • 

Various lines of railway intersect ftie southern 
part of Finland ; but the chief isniimnnicatioti is 
uy steamboat, of which, during the summer, there 
is a frequent service between the towns upon the 
many lakes. There are no nKligenees ; but in the 
country districts, a small two-whoeled conveyance, 
drawn by native hoi'ses of a rather under-sized 
but remarkably strong and enduring breed, is 
much used. 

The cultivation of the soil forms tho occupa¬ 
tion of a large portion of the Finlanders, and 
this industry receives great cncoumgeraent from 
the government, who liiive established Fanouw.; 
Schools in many ceiiti’es for the training m, 
women in the theory of agriculture, as also in that 
practical part of it which they hav«s*inv*»kWy 
undertaken. At the same time the governihent 
assists small fanners by advancing, nuder ceitaih 
conditions, sums of money without interest 
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Tlie manufactures of Finland are chiefly woollen, 
cotton (the town of Hammerfors is called the Man¬ 
chester of the country), leather, and a curious and 
elegant kind of pottery. In the country-places, 
many people are occupied in making articles such 
as baskets, crailtes, pouches, hoots and shoos, from 
biroh-riud, which they strip oil' tiie trees in large 
pieces, and then cut and prepare lor use, rolling it 
up in balk 

Within the limits of this paper, we have 
only been able to touch on a tew of the moi-e 
salient points in the characteristics whether of 
this unique countiy or of its inhabitants; and 
there have been, up to the present time, few 
accounts of travel in Northern Europe written in 
the English language which do more than devote 
a stray cliupter or two to Finland. It is probable, 
however, in tliese days of universal travel that it 
will not be long before we become better informed 
concerning the natural hi.story, geology, constitu¬ 
tion, laws, literature, industries, and future possi¬ 
bilities of tills Land of Lakes ; and until this is 
accomplished, the inquirer may turn to tliu admir¬ 
able works of RcUiiis, Ignatius, and ISiicli, from 
whiidi all statistical informaUon can be obtained ; 
or the chanuing romances of Topelius, several of 
which have been translated from the original 
Swedish. 


AN ALTERED PURPOSE. 

IN FOUR CUArl'KllS.—CHAP. III. 

Dubino the next few days Rodbury was from 
home a great deal. To his wife’s imjuirics he 
repeated his statement that he had some import¬ 
ant affairs to attend to ; and in this he was in a 
sense telling the truth. Among other things he 
visited a shipping office in tlie city ; he saw his 
solicitor more than once ; he arranged with the 
executors of liis grandfather’s will, and he was 
with his friend Ashwell every day, sometimes, 
twice in the day. 

He was with him one night just before the 
time he had agreed upon to join Sparle, only 
one clear day being left. 

‘ You do not look, well, (’yrus,’ said his friend ; 
‘you ai'e letting these matters excite you to a 
dangerous extent.’ 

‘ Perhaps I am,’ returneil Rodbury, passing his 
band over diis brow. He had indeed a fagged, 
haggard look, which Jusiilied his friend’s remark. 
‘It IS very well to advise me not to allow these 
things to worry me; but just consider for a 
moment what “thes* things" are. No one but a 
scoundrel could do them at all. I have had such 
a hardening career, that I must own I am really 
; surprised at having eiiough vitality in my con¬ 
science to disturb nia" 

‘I am sorry to TSear you speak like this,’ 
replied Ashwell, who was palpably hurt by his 
fnend’a words. ‘ You know you are releasing the 
.girl from a union which will soon be, if it is not 
I uready, hateful to her, while to you it must 
I be simply maddening. You provide hand¬ 
somely’—w- ' ■ 

[ "‘Oh. yes, yes!—that is all right,’ interrupted 

I the other; ‘ and you must not think 1 intended 
: you—far from it I know 

' ■-i ,: ■ ‘ 


that yoRf advice has been for what you felt waa 
the beat j but then, you see, you have not to 
carry it out. I shall be out of the way of her 
ravings and frenzy, I know ; hut I can picture 
them, and shall hear them os plainly as tliough 
she was by my side. Then the children too— 
they are helpless innocent things, who have done 
me no harm.’ 

‘They will certainly not be more helpless by 
your action,’ said Ashwell; ‘you provide lor their 
educlition and their future. Do think, if only 
for a moment, of what they would grow up to 
be, with such a mother and such friends! How¬ 
ever respectable according to their own standard, 
to yon they ivould be a constant source of misery 
and mortification ’- 

‘ That is enough, Herbert,’ again interrupted 
the visitor. ‘ I am going to do it; that is settled. 
But I am not well to-night; I shiver one moment, 
and feel all on fire the next. 1 shall nut be 
better until the next two days arc past. Every¬ 
thing is ready, and to-morrow night I start from 
Kustoii S(juare. I will tell you how I have 
arranged.’ 

lie went on to detail certain plans, connected, 
as the reader must long since have perceived, 
with the ubaudoiiiuent o? ids wife and children. 
He was going abroad for at least a year, perhaps 

two years.it might even he for ever ; and a 

solicitor—not the Launceston family solicitor, we 
may be sure—would explain to his wife that the 
marriage being illegal, she was at liberty to marry 
again ; that Mr Roilbury was gone, never to 
return, but tliat she was left independent, as 
were tlie cliildreii. Tliis liandsoine mode of deal¬ 
ing with her would ett'ectually allay all anger at 
the desertion ; an<l long, ere (.'yrus returneil from 
his tour, her wealtli would liave gained her an 
alliance in her own sphere, and all inquiry for 
him would have ceased. 

Of course there were, aii infinity of details 
springing out of siicli a scheme as this ; a mean 
dislioiiourable scheme, in which, hut for the facility 
with which the be.st of us find arguments to justify 
our wrongdoing, it would have been wonderful to 
see such a niiin ns Ashwell allowing himself to 
take an active part. 

Alter a long interview, which was far from 
tending to compose liis nerves, Rodbury went 
boiue, conscious tliat lie was indeed ‘ out of sorts,’ 
as lie phrased it, and conscious too, once or twice, 
that he had forgotten where he was, and even 
w'here he was going. He rallied from this im¬ 
mediately ; but these were ugly symptoms, and 
each moment he felt that he required a greater 
effort to tlirow them oft'. ‘ I shall be glad when 
it is done,’ he muttered, as he turned into his 
own secluded street ‘1 shall not, I hope, then 
feel quite so uiiich of the hangdog and the sneak 
IIS 1 do now. I can liardly bear to see the light 
in tlie window w'here I know Rose is waiting for 
j me, listening for my step ; and listening, too, for 
the slightest noi.se from the room where the 
children are sleeping. They have never done 
me any harm, and poor Rose has striven to the 
beat of her power to make me happy. , Egad I I 
am a model liusband and father!’ 

Then, he started to find himself wandering into 
a wholly different train of' thought, and altkingh 
his feet had niecbanicallyi as it were, carried hun 
to his own gate, he had for the lost mkuite been 
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in fancy walking over the well-remembered downs 
and hollows among which his youth luxd been 
passed. ‘Another week of this would kill me,’ 
he muttered as he opened the door; ‘ I olmo.st 
wish 1 had nut come home.’ 

As he had divined, Bose was awaiting his 
return, and hud prepared some delicacy - it passed 
for a delicacy with lier friends—fur his supper. 
When she found he would not touch the little 
repast, and complained of his head, her wifely 
anxiety took alarm ; she noted hoiv (lushed and 
strange he looked, and in.sisted upon his lying 
down at once, then busied herself in applying 
cooling lotion to his brow, and made him a cup 
of tea, midnight though it w'as. 

She was a good nurse, and a loving tender wife, 
despite her faults and vulgarities, for wdiicli, 
indeed, she was in nowise responsible. She had 
been taught no better; and that her character 
was such as Bodbury well knew it to be, proved 
the goodness of the heart, which could not be 
materially affected even by such a training us 
hers had been. 

‘ If ^ou are not better in the morning, Frank,’ 
she said, as she sat by the head of the bed and 
looked anxiously into his flushed face, ‘we mast 
send for Dr Berge, the first thing.’ 

‘I shall bo all right in the morning,’ said 
Bodbury; but his words were hardly distinct; 
‘only .1 feel so chilly now’.’ 

She knew he could not be suffering from great 
cold, yet laid more clothes on him, and then in 
a few' minutes he complained of the heat, and 
reproached her with smothering him under so 
inanv blankets. 

All hia utterances wandered away into broken 
incomprehensible speech ; and thus, it continueil 
all uiglit, Rose nei'er slackening in her attention, 
or murmuring ut the irritable, often unkind 
remarks he made. It was a long night, yet 
morning came at last; but no care on the part 
of Bose, no change from night to day, could 
benefit Bodbury, and Dr Berge had to be sent 
for. 

By this time the invalid hail ceased to speak, 
or, at anyrate, to B|ieak distinctly, althougli he 
almost constantly uttered unintelligible phrases. 
His wife asked the doctor if there was any 
danger of some kind of fever coming on ; there 
had been a tleal of it in the neighbourhood, and 
she had been very frightened on account of the 
children. 

The doctor said she was right. Her husband 
was down with a fever, but not of the kind 
which, as he know, better than 1110.4 persons, had 
been so rite in the vicinity. Her husband was 
euffering from smallpox. So, for the present, 
Frank Bodbiiry’s scheme ended in the disease 
which seems to inspire more terror than any 
other of the malignant scourges which afflict 
humanity. 

The house Was speedily cleared of all inmates 
save the sick man, his devoted wife, and a trained 
nurse ; for the Bodburys were for that neighbour¬ 
hood wealthy people, and could afford all whicli 
might lighten or soothe such un illness. Yet 
sueU an illness was never yet passed lightly 
through, although in the end Bodbury recoveied, 
and was as well as before—he “used in after-years 
to say he was better—and although it happened 


with» him, as it does now and then with su«h 


patients, that he was scarcely marked by . the;, 
terrible ‘ pitting’ of the disease. 

Dr Berge congratulated him, and told him that 
he owed his escape chiefly to his wife, ‘ who,’ 
said the portly, genial old doctor, ‘is the beet, 
nurse I ever saw. Ivlis Oarmiiiger, whom I 
recommended, you know, is a first-rate iimsc, as 
professional nurses go ; but it is no disrespect to 
her to say that Mw Bodbury is worth half-a- 
da/.eii of her or any other paid attembmt.’ 

Bodbury agreed in this opinion. He knew, and 
had marked all through, without prompting, 
wliat his wife had done ; and now he was out of 
danger and could think collectedly', he did so 
think of Bose, and was not satisfied with his 
solution of the old problem, let him study it as 
he might. 

With regained strength he felt, and despised 
himself for so feeling, his previous horror of his 
position ; and with tlie morbid sensitiveness of an 
invalid noted, even watched fur, the faults and 
shortcomings in the woman who had risked her 
own life to save his, and whose pale thin features 
so brightened up when she saw him smile, and 
who was .so hamiy when he showed symptoms of 
reviving strength. 

lie hud long since written to Asliwcll, at an 
agreeil uddres.s, and directed to a feigned name— 
such an arrangement would he sure to suggest 
itself to Frank Bodbury. This was, in a sense, to 
Asliwell’s relief, for he fully thought that his 
fi'iend had gone abroad without seeing him again, 
or, which w.as as strange, without taking full 
jxissession of his iiiheriluuie. He, Bodbury, had 
said that he would call on his friend as soon as it 
was safe I'oi- him to go out, and consult him as to 
what should now be done. 

Never before Iiad Bodbury known such a 
conflii I u his iiiiml as to what he should do and 
what he ought to do. What he should and what 
he ought to do was, it was true, chiefly considered 
us regarded his own welfare and comfort j but 
yet some minor amount of thought for others 
mingleil with this and gi'eatly aided to troillile 
him. All through his life he hud been accus¬ 
tomed to consult only the gratification of his own 
desires, and to aet as seemed most agreeable to 
himself, so that even so much wavering as this 
was a sign of improvement. 

But he was heir to a large fortune ; there was a 
fine home in one of the most beautiful of English 
counties awaiting him, or scenes of^ gaiety and 
brilliancy in foreign lands mighObe bis, should he 
prefer to 8(?ek them ; and despite his better but 
feebler self, the loatbing of his present home— 
and horror at the idea of taking from it such a 
woman as Bose to show us his wife—rolled back 
upon him like a tide, and he determined to cany 
out his old resolve. 

‘It will be better Tor her as well as ray«K’ 
was the ready sophistry which rose iu his mipq. 
‘She will be a goial deal happier in her atrn 
sphere, where she .shall never want-, and ithe 
children -well, she would not like to lose fhesi.’ 
So by the time lie was faiily convaleecent,. ji« 
tdans were in much the same ixisition as '^fore 
Ids illness, 

Ho had been out several times! 0& the fint 
occasion Bose went with him for a ride. 'This 
was in a can-iage hired from the fteaifest 
liveiy-stable. They traversed ifhe W^ End of 
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London—Hyde Park, Buckingham Palace, Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, and the like bein^ included 
in the tour—thus affordiug a treat of tiie highest 
kind to Rose, who, althoa;^ a Londoner born and 
bred, had not seen this fashionable, this aristo¬ 
cratic, this fairyland district in short, half-a- 
dozen times in her life. 

She was delighted with the excursion, and so 
pleased to know that her husband was able to be 
out {^in and could sit by her side, looking as 
handsome as ever—his beauty must be takcn^on 
Bose’s eetimate—that her poor eyes, weakened, it 
might be. by the fatigues of. nursing, or perhaps 
by some hidden cause, filled ever and anon witli 
tears. Yet she would not go for a second drive, 
and was indeed more languid and weak than even 
her recent fatigues would account for, or than 
suited her brisk, energetic temperament. 

Kodbury saw this, but decided it would pass 
off ; women were always nervous, or defiant, or 
excited. These, or one of these, accounted for all 
her symptoms to one so cosily disposed to be 
satisfied. 

Again the eve of his intended departure arrived; 
again.he bad an interview with Ashwell, when he 
boastfully contrasted his renovated health with ^ 
the wretched state in which he was when he paid 
his previous farewell visit, as it was intended to 
be. ' Ashwell was leas enthusiastic ; lie had been 
touched by what he beard of Rose’s conduct, and 
had once or twice ventured upon a suggestion, 
or an approach to one, by wliicli he hinted at 
Rodbnrya taking his wife abroad with him, where 
nobody would know her, or be likely to find fault 
with her; but this was not well received, and so 
was not pi'essed. 

Qoiiig home from this final interview—home 
for the last time I after that night he would he 
free from all these sordid surroundings—he was 
startled by coming suddenly upon Mr Sparle, his 
partner, who was saimtei'ing slowly up and down 
a neighbouring street, and evidently waiting for 
him. llo was dressed respectably after his fashion ; 
but this was a fashion which almost proclaimed 
his trade, and he was smoking a short clay pipe. 

■‘1 thought you were a hundred miles off, .luck,’ 
said Rodoury, over-coming a strong impulse to 
shudder in disgust; ‘ I did not dream of seeing 
you here.’ 

*No, I daresay you did not,’ replied Sparle; 
‘but somehow, I did not feel easy about Rose, 
•nd—and tfiei-e were two or three other things 
weighing a goodAleal on my mind, so I have run 
up, you see.—No; I am not going in yet, nor you 
netther,’ he continued, as Rudhury wa.s about to 
turn into the street iu which he lived ; ' 1 want a 
little talk first’ 

‘Talk away then!’ exclaimed his companion, 
assuming a lightness and indifference he was 
la^ly &r from feeling. 

‘1 came up to see boat, Rose was getting on,’ 
lesnmed Sparle. ‘I was np two or three times 
-while you were ill, as I suppose you know. But 
1 heard from a party who lived about here some 
things I didn’t like; and, in fact, lie says he 
believee yon are going to make a bolt of it’ 

. Tliis Bi^h was endugh to stagger most men. 
iTo Bod fait aecist intention so accurately divined, 
i aild by a stranger of whose very existence he bad 
It required hit utmost nerve to 
jihtpiMillus careless laugh, and to inquire; f What 


next) Am 1 going to take the stock with me, 
or do 1 mean to moke'yon a pi-esent of iti’ 

‘I liad tlionglit of that,’ said Sparle, after a 
pause; ' and I am glad to bear yon speak so easy 
ubont it We have never been exactly chnms, 
you know; but I did not believe you were the 
man for such conduct But here is another point: 
why don’t yon come out candid and say who you 
are, and what your friends are ? You never told 
us why you named yonr boy Cyrns; yon never 
even told us what his right name was. I found 
out, however, that he was registered Launceston 
as well’- 

‘ You did, did yon V interrupted Rodbury. 

‘Yes, I toll you straight 1 did,’ returned hie 
companion; ‘and more than that I found there 
was a place of that name down below Plymouth ; 
and 1 sent a man ns had been in the police, all 
the way down there to inquire after- any Cyruses 
and Rodburys what lie might find. It cost me 
ten pounds, if it cost me a penny, and all to no 
good.’ 

‘That was a pity indeed,’ said Rodbury, as the 
speaker- paused. He was far quicker than Sparle, 
and had run swiftly over the probable conse¬ 
quences of this activity on the part of his brother- 
in-law. 

‘Now, don’t sneer at a fellow’s anxiety,’ resumed 
•Sparle. ‘ I have no relations in the world hut my 
sistei-s, and I would do anything for them ; yes, 
and for your two cliildi-eu, l-'r-auk. You may not 
tliink it, but I am very fond of them us well, and 
I want them as well us Rose to be put straight, 
especially now.’ 

For- a little while Rodbury said nothing; his 
conii.ranion had uucouseionsly supplied him with 
additional reujions for eai-ryiiig out his plans with¬ 
out delay. Sparle’s quest had luckily faile<l, in 
one instance; out some nnfoi-tuuate accident might 
betray him—Boilhirry. The knowleilgc of his son’s 
second name, given when he never- dreamt of the 
inheritunee which had since become his, and the 
bestowal of which he now bitterly regretted, 
showed how dangerous such inquiries might 
become. 

‘Well, we will go in now,’ he began at last, 
‘ if you have quite finished all you have to say.’ 

‘Alli-iglit; 1 understand you,’retorted Sparle. 
‘I have pretty nigh finished, so we will go in. 
You have not been home all day, I believe r 

‘No, 1 have not. Yon are correct in that ladief, 
as in so many other things,’ replied Rodbury. 
‘ Have you anything to say about that V 

‘Well,’ Sparle began slowly, after a brief pause, 
‘ not a great deal, only yoCi heard me say “ especs- 
ally now,” when I wanted things put straight, did 
you not!’ 

‘ I did ; and wondered why it was “ especially 
now,” as you seem to have been meddling in rny 
affairs for a good while piust,’ was the gracious 
answer of Rodbury. 

‘ What I meant was just this,’ continned the 
other: ‘yon have not been home since breakfast, 
so do not know everything. If I was anxious 
about Rose before, I am more anxious now, for 
while yon were out, she got woi-se. I went for 
Dr Berge, and he says she is very ill. lir fact, 
Ft-ank Rodbury, your wife is took with the worst 
kind of smallpox,*and 1 don’t think even you 
will sneer at that.’ 

‘ Rose attacked by smallpox 1’ echoed Rodbury, 
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who was almost stunned for the moment at hear¬ 
ing this, while a host of images instantly Hashed 
through his mind. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Spark gravely ; ‘ your wife 
is took with the smallpox, and l>r Beige says it 
will go hard with her.’ 


MILITARY GYMNASTIC SCHOOLS. 

Gymnastics, as an item of military ediiontioii, 
arc of comparatively recent introduction into the 
British service. Only about a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury has elapsed since the establishment of the 
parent schools at Aldershot and one or tw’O of 
the lesser standing camps in the south of Eng¬ 
land ; and even now, though to be found in 
the more important stations, the gymnasium has 
not yet become a universal institution in con¬ 
nection with military centres. As npjjlied to 
the training of soldiers in modern times, gym¬ 
nastics were lirst 'introduced in the Prussian 
army about 1806, at a period when the famous 
teacher. Guts Muths,. bad made such exercises 
exceedingly popular among the young men of 
the civil population. In the course of time the 
Prussian troops displayed obvious signs of the 
advantages of this species of training ; and in 
1844, Louis-Philippe established a similar but 
considerably extended and improved course of 
instruction in the French army. Subsequently, 
gymnasia were introduced into almost all Euro¬ 
pean armies, tbougli, as already hinted, our own 
militai'y authorities were somewhat tardy in 
taking steps for their adoption. 

'The buildings constructed as gymnastic schools 
for our soldiers are very similar in plan. The 
walls are lofty, and the roofs high-pitched, chielly 
to offer facilities for what may be termed aerial 
exercises, which will be noticed a little farther 
on. Most of the older schools are wliolly built 
of wood, and at a distance present very much 
the appearance of Aldershot huts of exaggerated 
dimensions. The newer buildings, again, have 
walls of stone or brick, and are altogether of a 
more substantial nature than their precursois. 

As the outward aspect of the gymnasia usually 
shows little variety, so the internal fittings are 
in most cases very much alike. There is invari¬ 
ably a small office for the 8ni>crintendent, who 
is ’a non-commissioned officer in possession of a 
certificate as a thoroughly qualified instructor, 
which qualification he has obtained at Aldershot, 
the headquarters of this department "of army 
education. The superintendent or sei^eant-major 
has assistants, varying in number according to 
the attendance at the school. They are ordinaiw 
soldiers who have displayed proficiency as gym¬ 
nasts, and have gained certificates of a less ambi¬ 
tious sort than that of the sergeant-major, who 
is pra( tically in supi-eme command of the school. 
An officer, however, who is also certificated, occa- 
sioniilly looks in to see that everything is in 
•good order’ and the work being carried on 
accoiding to regulation. Tlie officer sometimes 
eseayes to instruct in person, and he is not iinfre- 


quently found competent to do so in a luasterljr 
manner, having himself had to pass through ia, 
exhaustive course in order to obtain his certifi¬ 
cate. . 

The office, alwve referred to, of the superin¬ 
tendent contains among other things a weigh¬ 
ing-machine ; for every uiaii, on beginning a 
course of instruction, is weighed, or, in technical 
phrase, ‘ weighed-on.’ Likewise, on tlie conclu¬ 
sion of his curriculum he is ‘ wuighed-off.’ He 
is al#o ineasui'ed so os to ascertain the dimen¬ 
sions of his chest, arm, and forearm; and when 
‘ weighed-oti’,’ is expected to show, not so much 
an increase of weight as an improved muscular 
development of the parts alluded to. These 
ticulars are carefully entered in a book, which 
receives the sedulous attention of the sergeant- 
major, and is kept with the neatness and accu¬ 
racy of a ledger. This book, then, and the 
weighing-machine and measuring tape, are the 
most noteworthy objects in the office. 

On entering tlie gymnasium itself, one observes 
at a glance that it is furnished with an ample 
supply of the paraphenmlia necessary for its func¬ 
tion. A pole, U;cliJii(«lly known as the ‘mast,’ 
readies from the middle of the floor to the 
highest central portion of the roof. Around this 
at a little interval are susjxmded ropes for climb¬ 
ing. These arc what are culled ‘slack’ ropes 
—that is, they are not attached to the floor, 
but swing freely from the ceiling, to which they 
are securely fa-steued. Along one side of the 
building are pegs, on which are placed the belts 
ami shoes nseil by the men when at gynumstic 
drill. There are also ‘liorses’ for vaulting, parallel 
bars, horizontal bars, ‘ back’-boards, and a variety 
of other ajipliaiices, including a large assortment 
of dunili-bells ami bar-bells, single-sticks, foil*, 
anil ‘dull , ly’ rifles with bayonets. 

Courses of army gymnastic instruction are of 
two kinds.' The first is the recruit’s course; 
the other the course for the ‘trained soldier.’ 
The recruit’s course is of longer duration than 
that of the trained soldier by some weeks ; and 
may be stated to continue for one hour daily 
fur a period of sixteen weeks. It is on the 
whole the more arduous of the two courses, 
partly, no doubt, in consequence of the com¬ 
parative awkwardness of the men, and also in 
some degree owing to the more rigid attention 
bestowed upon it by the instructors—the exercises 
being found to be important auxiliiyies to the 
efforts of the driU-sei'geant in '•etting up’ the 
recruit. And tlie lecniit has to perform some 
hours of drill daily while attending the gym¬ 
nasium : the trained soldier is ‘struck off’ for 
gymnastics, and does very little of his customary 
duty at other limes. In most essential poin^ 
however, the courses are not dissimilar; and ia 
the case of the soldidb who develops an apti.-. 
tudo for ‘ applied ’ gymnastics, every fiuiliiy ia 
given him both in the way of instructimi, rad-' 
in allowing private practice apart from the rraulaC/ 
hour of ‘school.’ Most non-commissioned ofWeW 
pass through the course along" with tliair 
panies; but in addition to the usual . 

they meet at a separate hour for iBstniCtiVIl in 
fencing, sword ver/rim bayonet, and tfco likd v j \ 

Wheii a detachment, whether of resi’mta'hr 
of trained men, is ‘struck off’ to ttudargo*« 
course of gymnastics, the first tbijng to ba. accom- 
- a. * 
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plished is to pass a medical examination. This, termed it; and the instructor, from below, calls 
however, is not of a very searching character; to the nervous man how to proceed. He now 
for the otfioers or pay-sergeants of companies seises one of the ropes in each hand, and swings 
are usually careful not to present any man wlio himself across the gulf to the mast, which he 
appears 'to be weakly or has a record showing contrives to encircle with his legs. Then bur 
much ‘hospital service.’ As a consequence of this gymnast leaves his hold of one of the ropes and 
system of .‘weeding,’ the word ‘fit’ is inscribed gets his arm round the mast To get the other 
by the doctor after nearly every name ou the arm round it is a comparativc-ly easy matter, 
roll Then follows tlie work of ‘ weighing-on.’ and ho slides swiftlv down tlie mast to the floor. 
The men are weighed and cai’efnlly measured It is right to say that the latter is c:overed with 
in the nude stale, a proceeding which is not pretty thick mattresses, in case of accident. Mis- 
inappropriate, considering tliat tiie word gym- liaps, liowever, are almost unknown, though some 
nasties is derived from a (Ireek adjective signify- difliculty is occasionally experienced in assisting 
ing ‘naked.’ On oacli successive day tlie exev- tlie descent of men who have ‘stuck’ on the 
cises commence witli rnnniug drill, whicli, weather plank. 

permitting, is condu<-ted in the open air—tlie Another squad will nicaiiwhile be engaged at 
‘runs’ increasing both in distance and speed a.s | the ‘ back’-board. This is a board fixed so as 
the course progresses. Tlien comes a period of to form a very steep inclined plane, with handles 
dumb-bell and bar-bell exercise, under the super- | along each margin. Leaning against the board 


vision of the sergeaut-uiajor. As discipline is 
maintained as though the man were ongiiged in 
ordinary movements of parade, this i.s gone 
through in no perfunctory fashion, an<l every 
thing is done to word of commaud. Dumb-bell 


with bis back, tlie man, by an alternate action 
of his hands and feet on the handles, drags 
himself to the snuimit; and then, by a reversal 
of the process employed in ascending, returns 
again to the floor. The chief benefit to be derived 


exercise over, the soldiers are divided into see- from this exercise is tlie promotion of that square- 
tions, each under an instructor, wlio marclies ness of shoulders so pleasing in tlio eyes of the 
his little hind off to the ropes, tlie ‘liorscs,’ or drill-sergeiint 

the ‘wall,’ as the case may be. To one wlio Tlioie are two ‘lioiues’ furnished with spriug- 
had never previou.sly entered siicli a ‘scliool,’ boards to assist tlie act of vaulting. One of 
peVhaps the * wull ’ would offer a curious subject the horses is of no great height; the other is 
for observation. To the lieiglit of thirty feet or of somewhat itiiposiiig stature. The lower horse 
BO it presents tlie appearance of a vast dove- is used for elementary viiultiiig, which is at firat 
cot, being perforated by iniuiiiierable pigeon holes, done in two motions—the man springing upon 
This wall has to lie sealed witli tlie aiil of these it, and remaiiiiiig tliore in cither a standing or 
holes, hands and feet being inserted in tbem sitting 'posture for a moment, before leaping off 
in the ascent. The climbing, moreover, is not on tlie otlier side; while the liigh one is for 
done in an independent or hiipliazald manner : more adviuu'ed pupils, and indeed some practice 
the instructor draws up his squad at the foot is necessary ere it can be got over in anything 
of the' wall, calls the men to ‘ ntteiitiou,’ and like creditable style. Another variety of what 
gives the woril of command, ‘Climb!’ Hands may be popularly termed juuiping is included 
and feet are then placed in the pigeon-holes in the cnrrieuliiui of the gymnasium. A shelf 
according to the regulation metliod, which it some four feet semare projects from the wall 
would require too much space to describe ade- at a considerable distance from the floor. From 
quately, until Uic top is reactei, wlien the curious tliis tiie men are .required to leap, a mattress 
spectacle of some twenty men banging midway being placed ou the floor to modify the eon- 
between floor and ceiling is presented. ciission. The use of the ‘shelf’ is probably to 

From the point wliere these pigeon-holes cense | give soldiers confidence in jumping from any 
to diversity the surface of tlie wall of the gym- unusual height. 

nosium, a plaiik some eighteen inches wide A good deal of attention is bestowed on rope- 
stretches away in the direction of the ‘mast’ climbing. Tlie ropes, as already noteil, are in 
alreadv luentionod ; and it will be understood the vicinity of the must, ami are four in number, 
that tiiis ^lank is at a very coiisidenible ele- To climb such a rope, when once tlie peculiar 
vittion above tWe floor. The man nearest the method of doing so has been mastered, is not 
plauk with a certain amount of difliculty gets a very dilficnlt feat, and many men become 
upon it, and warily walks along it towards the expert in climbing who make but a poor show 
mast. 'This elevated walk is attended with at in other exercises. 

least some degree of danger, and there are always The above examples may serve to give some 
one or two men in a squad wlio can never bo idea of the exercDes carried out in a luilitarj' 
prevailed upon to venture along the plank. While ' gymnusiiim. As the course proceeds, the men 
about a yard atid a half distant from the mast, j become much more dexterous, and are conse- 
it temiinatee. By this ti me tlie plank in rear I iiuently able .to overtake a far greater amount 
of the man we are foUjfing is occupied by the | of woik in tlie hour of drill. While at first 
rest of the squad, who have in succession scrambled j almost the whole of the time may be consumed 
(Upon it ; and supposing our inau to be a little ] in getting a squad along the plank' or over 
inar^ous. Ills letreat is cut off. In front of him the ‘ horsei?,’ towards the close of the course of 
■‘yawns a great chasm reaching down to the floor, instruction the same squad will make nearly a 
and ha cannot get hold of the mast from his complete tour of the gymnastic appliances within 
'?»opiis’wh«t unpleasant position on the extremity the hour. But when this stage of proficiency 
plank. But two ropes, each about an has been reached, the date for ‘ weighing-off* 
in aiameter, hanging a yaid apai-t, are sus- is not far distant. And when the last man of 


mi 


from the roof in the chasm, os we have | the detachment has been weighed and meoHured, 
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THE 1 lAMOND THIEF. 


the particulars being entered in the liook, the different jMirts of the country. Probably yon all 
sergeant-major turns over a new page and awaits remember his daughter being married some four 
the arrival of a fresh party to bo ‘weighed- years ago—at St Peter’s, Eaton Sipiare, or the 
on.’ Savoy Chapel, 1 forget which, with a royal per- 


THE DIAMOND THIEF. 


- sonage to sign the regislc.-, iuid wedding presents 
from Her Majesty downwards. His lordsliip is a 
very rich man, and his presents were worth a 


From time to time the general public reads of fortune. But they cost him more than he 

some wonderful jewel robbery, and marvels at 8>*j'''''P”fcd. , 

... t .1 ,1 • "i f X . I was in the counting-house one mornmu 

the_ sagacity of hose Ihmves who prefer to turn iFiis marriage came olt" 

their talents, often of the highest order, to a diHeussinj; it with iny partner, botli wondering 
dishonest account, when they miglit make an if should have an rmler from the earl, when a 
honourable and profitable livelihoocl. But there slim-lookiiig gentlcm.an came in and laid a note 
have been one or two audacious robberies which upon tlie talile. It was an order from the earl 
have never found their way into the newspapers, to repair at once to Arlington Street with a 
from some cause or another best known to Hie of diamonds, of which we make a speci- 

losers. Some clays ago we had the plcisure of "I'y- / 

1 • 111 day, a f«ct of which I mforined the slim sentle- 

meeting one of the partners in a wholesale afternoon I rweived 

jewelry busiiiesa, aoaluij' principally with the .jjjothcr note by the same hand advising me 
better class of West End shops, though they are Umt ],is iDidship had left town suddenly for 

always ready to accept a private customer. In M-Castle, his seat in Loamshire, and that 

course of time the eoiivcrsation turned upon T was to come down tliere for instructions in 
jewel robberies; and for something over two the course of tht following day. I renieinber 
hours my new acquaintance kept us interested heiug soniewlint annoyed at tlie time, for I had an 
while he detailed more than one audacious plot jniportant family eiigagement on the morrow; 

by which the firm had suffered loss. Afti'i' ^ l'> H'vaBo'v n.v in.pauence am^ 

1 • I r ,, 1 XI r the me.sseiiger that I would do mvself the honour 

the silence which folloived a tale of more of oheying his lordshiji’s conmiands. My partner 
than usual interest, one of the circle asked the | jii the inner otiice, and it was my duty 
narrator if ever private cuslomcra were tempted : to show him the Idler, .hidge of my suriirise 
to rob them. The answer was tlie following when I could find neither of the earl’s notes, 
story: . though 1 distinctly remembered placing the 

second one upon the desk before me whilst I 
1 • 11 1 . f was giving the mossengtu' my reply. I thonglit 

Of course ire do occa.s.otmIly have cases of | though'how their loss 

that kind, said the narrator; though iw'udly ; (terwards yon shall hear. 

they are quickly detected. Occasionally an aris- j j^wii to M- the following day 

tocratic customer—some one with plenty of money „ itli more valuables th.in I have ever carried 
—is tempted to purloin a valuable ornament. You before or'since. I must have hud at least thirty 
see klcptomnnia is a luxurv which only the rich tlioiisaiid jiounds’ worth about nic altogether, 
can afford to indulge in. 1 remember once wait- But I am not a nervous man, though men in 

ing upon a lady in Park Lane with a rare lot j*'? Bne liave Ijeen robbed in a railway carnage 

of ornaments, out of which she selected some oemic non. . i, i ■ i, .i_i 

,, ... , , 1 knew the earl very well by sight, though 

hundreds of pounds worth. A diamond and p never had a pereonnl interview with him 
Limoges enamel star, which she had particularly before. T had occasionally seen him in the 
admired, was missing when I came to re-pack | counting-house, ami liad listeneil to his peculiarly 
my cases. A younger man would have lost his | grating voice a deep stern voiee, with a rough 

head, and there would have been a scene, ending, ' rasji in it like the noise of a saw—a voice I 

perhaps, in a prosecution, which, let me tell you, j could piick out amongst a thousand. 1 had no 
under such circumstances would have done us ; occasion to find fault with niy receptioni an 
incredible harm. But, as the Yankees s.iy, ‘1 i lunche|.ii awaited me in the dining-room, 

t xi w ) All 1 1 1 a 1 «na his lordslnps own man—the Klim gentle* 

had been there Imfore.’ A1 1 had U, do was j nforesaid-Ivas tol.l olf to a.lminister to my 
to make out a list of the things purchased ami creature comforts. He was extremely chatty and 
those kept for approx’nl; the diamonil star figur- agreeable, witliout being the least forward, as 
ing prominently at the foot of the list. My ‘gentlemen’s gentlemen.’ too often are; and 
customer looked at me a moment, half afraid, asked a variety of questions about my business, 
till I reminded her, as suavely as possible, that commiserating me upon the anxiety I must suffet 
she had slijjped it in her pocket in a moment' hi travelling the coniitry with so vast and tenipl-^ 
of teraporiyy abstraction. Of course she saw ing t retires in my possession. „„,,x 't,. -' 

T .11 1111 Cl 1 I will not detain yon with the result of mf 

very pJgltily ’ interview with tl.e carl and his daughteE 1, 


J was fortmmte enough to have in my pension 


J5ut perhaps the greatest loss we ever hud ^hc precise oruaments they I'eqnir^; an4;v«» I, 
was in a measure due to one of the heat customers returned to town that night, well pieiw^v|irll^- 


derahl^ 
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was more than twelve months before 1 heard 
from the earl again. 

It was one dull November morning, with a 
fog beginning to settle over the city, so dense 
that we had lighted the gas, thoiigli'it was not 
long past eleven, when a visitor was usliered 
into the counting-house—no one else tlian the 
slim gentleman, who gave me a smiling recog¬ 
nition and lield out a note for uiy perustd. 

1 was somewhat astonished and not a little pleased 
when 1 saw that it was an order from his ‘lord¬ 
ship for a parure of diamonds; in fact, almost 
the same order as I hwl receives! nearly eighteen 
raontiis ago. In n jocular way I pointed out 
this resemblance to the slim gentleninn. To 
my surprise, his face Ijocamo grave, and he looked 
around cautiously, as if afraid of eavesdroppers, 
and coming a little closer, began in a significant 
tone: ‘Of course yon understand, sir, that con¬ 
fidential servants are often obliged to know things 
that it is ns well other people should be ignorant 
Every noble family lias its skeleton, and 
our family has theirs. Now, in the fnet place 
have you'another suite of diamonds tiic counter¬ 
part of the otliers my lord pnrclftised 1 ’ 

I intimated that we liofl such another suite, 
as the carl must remember; but my visitor 
vaived the question aside impatiently. 

‘You might pn8.sibly have sold it,’ ho said; 
‘and tliere is no time to make another. The 

fact is. Lady li-, who is staying with us 

now, must wear tlioae jewels at a dance we are 
giving te-morrow night And tliis is wliero the 
difiicnlty comes in, for they have been stolen ! ’ 
‘Gooil gracious, yon don’t say so!—lint why 
make a mystery of the matter ? ’ 

'Because we liappeii to know wlio the. thief 
is !’ sabl tlie valet, ilinpping ilia voice still lower. 
‘To a great extent I was iiistrumentid in detect¬ 
ing Uie delinquent myself. It is a deplorable 
atlinr, a shocking afiair—such a promising 3 ’OHng 
gentleman too'.—But I am saying too much, per¬ 
haps.—Mr we must have tho.se jewels at 

any price. If not, one of the liigliest families 
in the land will be terribly compromised. Do 
ndt be at Arlington Street later tliaii half-past 
two.’ 

1 always had a weakne.ss (or a mystery, and 
here was one ixiady to my hand. 1 could under- 
atund, from my visitor’s little indiscretion, that 
•ome terrible scandal had happened, tliongh 1 
admired ‘the fellow’s cautionsno.ss in cliecking 
hiniaelf before, he had said too much. Under 
the circumstances, I need not tell you that my 
oab reached Arlington Street on the stroke of 
half-past tw,a 

The drawing-room blinds were down ; the 
shutter^ too, all over the house, with tlic ex¬ 
ception of the dining-room. In tlic clearer atino- 
ephere it was fairly Bght, light enougli to do 
without gas. In the' "*’!mt dining-mom a young 
man wa.s standing before the fire, wlio pleasantly 
introduced himself to me as the Honourable 

tSande. T- , a name 1 knew well enough, 

though I had never seen the young gentleman 
jMore. In spite of his naturally aininlile manner, 
Haqgglit seemed anxious and ill at ease, 
'ilMneiitly breaking off in the middle of some 
to listen to the sound of voices, 
came plainly enough from behind the I 
fgdfr.onuuMBtal partition dividing, the tWo rooms, I 


and whence the earl’s peculiar grating tones could 
bo heard every now and then raised in some¬ 
thing like anger. I conld catch from time to 
time allusions to diamonds, and occasionally the 
word ‘thief’ was used in tones of immeasur¬ 
able contempt In’tlie midst of tins the door 
opened and the gentlemanly valet walked in. 
Even lie seemed somewhat restless and uneasy, 
a circumstance I should scarcely have expected 
from a person of his unusually even tempera¬ 
ment He held in his tiund an open telegram, 
and a letter for me, the ink still wet upon 
Uie envelope. I tore it open, and read that his 

lordsliip had suddenly been summoned to M- 

Castle, the valet at the same time showing me 
tile telegram, signed ‘ Mary.’ 

‘You will have to go down to M-to-niorrow, 

sir,’ lie sniil to me; ‘unless perlinp.s you have no 
objection to allowing the earl to take the jewels 
xvitli him. However, for tlie present thot matters 
but little.’ 

I iimiiediately expressed my willingness to 
comply with tins arrangement. With seeming 
reluctance, tlie valet took my bag, and presently 
1 heard the sound of conversation icsumed in 
the ndjoiniiig apnrtnient. 

‘Thank goodness, there is a w.ay out of it,’ I 
heard the earl say.—‘ No, I will not look at any¬ 
thing else now. Take the bag back to Mr-- 

at once.—And, Evans, 1 must have a cab imme¬ 
diately.’ 

‘Yon are usually cautious in your profession,’ 
remarked the Honourable Claude to me, as I 
made a liurried inventory of various costly nick- 
nacks 1 had brought with me on the chance of a 
sale, for even contidentinl servants are not always 
,to be trusted.—‘ Nothing nii-ssing, I trust ?’ 

There was nothing missing, as I smilingly has¬ 
tened to repl)’-, though my answer was drowned 
by the rattle of a cab on the pavement outside. 
1 heard the carl’s voice in the hall admonishing 
the faithful Evans, and caught a glimpse of his 
well-known figure as lie climbed into the cab. 
As the horse sped rapidly away, my companion 
lieavcd a voluntary sigh of relief. 

‘Of course you have guessed there4s something 

wrong, Mr-,’ he said grnvelj'. ‘I am not at 

liberty to favour you with any details; but you 
will be doing us all a favour liy observing a 
discreet silence concerning everything that you 
may liave heard tlie hist lialf-hour.’ 

Needless to say that 1 promised, also that I 
fully intended to adliere to that resolution. I 
stayed cliattiiig with my aristocratio acquaintance 
for some time, considerably taken by liis pleasant 
chatter and keen observation on men and things, 
.lodge of ray surprise when, on looking at my 
watch, 1 found it to be qmst four. I had already 
missed one apiiointnient by my carelessness, and 
I excused myself hurriedly; and half an hour 
later I was hack again at our counting-house in 
Hatton Garden. As I drove up, another cab 
stopped at the door, and out of it descended a 
figure which filled me with astonishment It 

was tlie Earl of - himself ! He seized me 

Inirriedly by the arm, contrary to his usual digni¬ 
fied manner and bearing, and almost forced me 
into the office. Once there, he lost no time in 
telling me tlie occasion for his errand, a narrative 
which, as it proceeded, more than coittlirmed my 
worst fears '■ 
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‘ I thouslit it best not to tole^ph you,’ he 
commenced ; ‘ electric messaftea get into auspicioua 

hands occasionally, so I came up from M- 

straight here.’ 

‘ Von have only just arrived in town, my lord V 
I asked feebly. ‘ f)o I undcfstoiid that?’ 

‘ I reached Paddington scarcely half an hour 
ago. The fact is the jewels 1 had from you for 
my daughter have been stolen.’ 

‘ So 1 have been informe<l,’ I replied mechani¬ 
cally, ‘only half an hour ago.’ 

‘ feo you have been told ' Where on earth did 
you get your information V 

As coherently as 1 couhl, i told my lale ; and 
fprtnnately was able to pnxluce the two notes in 
evidence of my sanity, which up to thi.s time had 
been open to argnihent. 

The earl put on his gold-rimmed spectacles 
and read them with a judicial air. ‘ I am afraid, 
very much afraid, you have been the victim of a 
cleverly planned robbery. Yesterday morning 
Evans came to me and asked for two days’ holiday, 
a favour which I need not tell you was readily 
granted. It was only last night that my daughter, 
who is staying at M-with her husbaml, dis¬ 

covered by the merest accident that she had been 
robbed. Of course none of us eu.spected Evans. 
1 should not have suspected it now, if I had not 
seen you ; and my object in coming here was to 
got a technical description of the missing gems 
for the use of the Scotland Yard people. What 
a pity I did not come earlier !’ 

By this time I was in a frame of mind sus¬ 
picious enough to make me suspect any one, 
including the earl himself. I pointed out to 
him, none too courteously, the fact of the let¬ 
ters, and my conversation with the Honourable 
Claude. 

‘ I have a good memory, Mr-said my 

visitor kindly, ‘and 1 recognise these letters ns 
the two I wrote to you prior to my daughter’s 
marriage.—Evans, I understand, delivered both 
of them, and must have purloined them whilst 
your back was turned, with a view to this very 
robbery. It is true that 1 have a son Claude, 
only, unfortunately for your theory, he is at 
present with his regiment in 4.116 West Indies.’ • 

‘But I could have sworn to your lordship’s 
figure as I saw you getting into the cab; and, 
pardon me, I could ihake oath to your voice 
amongst a million.’ 

‘You recall a little circumstance I had quite 
forgotten,’ the earl replied in amused retrospection. 
‘Evans, I regret to say, was uncommonly cleVcr at 
mimicry ; indeed, on one occasion 1 am informed 
that he presumed to counterfeit my dress and 
general style, even my voice, for the amusement 
of a select circle of fiiends, in a manner which 
filled them with astonishment They say, like 

master like man, Mr -- ; but it is very sad to 

see so clever a man so great a rascal.—And now, 
as I am in a measure the author of your loss, 
and as we are, moreover, comrades in misfortune, 
pray, consider my advice, need 1 say my purse 
likewise, at your convenience.’ 

W6 drove to Scotland Yard together and kid 
Onr complaint before the authorities. They were 
very wise and confident; but, as I imagined, the 
real culprit was never captured. The ‘Honourable 
Claude’ was picked up some few months later, 
but Se tamed out to be only a cat’s-paw in tljc 


hands of the elder and abler scoundrel. But the 
astute Evans, the successful mimic, was never 
found ; and those two splendid pnruros remain 
lost to the world to this day. But in consequence 
of the during robbery being committed under his 

own roof, the Earl of - i .sisted upon making 

I good our loss, as a kind of penalty, lie said, for 
placing a premium upon teiuptationi 

‘How did they get into the earl’s town-house 
in Ifis absence ?’ asked a listener when the narra¬ 
tive Imd concluded. 

‘That was tlic easiest part of all. Of course, 
the town-house was only used for a mon^h or two 
in the year, anil then loft in charge of an aged 
caretaker, all tlie valuables king removed. If a 
confidential servant wished the use of a room for 
an hour or two, the rest is easilj' managed.’ 

‘ Were you not suspicious when you were asked 
to part with your valuables ?’ 

‘ In a general way 1 should not have parted 
w'ith them, not even to a relation of my enstemer; 
but the roninni’e of the thing deceived me, the 
half-vested air of mystery, and above all, hearing 
the earl’s voice‘so close to me, and every stray 
word 1 couhl enteh bearing upon the servant's 
cunningly told tale. Usually I am caution itself, 
but I was fairly “ had ” there.’ 

‘ I suppose the old chloroform business is quite 
exploded now ?’ 

‘Pretty well; for it is ratlier dangerous, you 
see. A man may be a bad subject for the drug, 
and again he may be armed. 'J’bat kind of thing 
used to pjiy best in a railway coiTiage, like loaded 
cigars, and narcotics in a glass of wine. My 
railway-<'nrringe experience was, however, of a 
dill'ereiit description. Another evening you may 
perhap- ke to hear it’ 


(lUAUI)KH LANGUAGE. 

‘ I TOi.D her she was the most ignorant person I 
ever met,’ sairl the Into rector of Lincoln of a 
5 'oung lady who had asked his advice about writ¬ 
ing a book ; ‘ but of course without hurting lier 
feelings.’ This, surely, is the acme of guarded 
language, and a great many of us would be willing 
to sacrifice much if we could only attain to such 
a superlative degree of perfection in the art of 
saying unpleasant things without beingjinpleasant 
Few persons, however, can do thif; and they have, 
therefore, either to avoid motters likely to give 
ofi'cnce, or to use rather ambiguous language. 

Everybody knows that religion is a dangerous 
topic. Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian 
Premier, once astonished his friends by defends, 
ing the orthodox side of certain points of the.- 
ology. Finally, one of them asked: ‘Sir 
wiiat are you —heterodox or orthodox?’ towbl^lt.' 
the statesman replied : ‘Put me down parses !*. 
—a reply at once clever and witty. The Miwyei? 
to a somewhat similar question, that ‘All 'WJMi 
men are of the same religion,’ is ntfaributsd td 
several eminent men. Mr Fronde, in hrt, Slu^l 
Ntudics, gives the following version pf the Mase- 
dote, without, however, quoting hi*, euthertty. 
‘Of what religion arc jjau, Mr t’. laid e 
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Ittdy once.—‘ What religion, madam 1 I am of 
the religion of all eensibb men.’—‘ Wlmt is that?’ 
she asked.—' All sensible men, hiaJani, keep that 
to themselves.’ Somewhat similar is an anecdote 
told in a note bv Speaker Onslow to Burnet’s 
notice of the Eurl of Sliaftosbury in the History 
of his Om Tim. A lady (ailed upon the Earl 
one day, and at last the conversation turned into 
a dispute upon subjects of religion. ‘After a 
good deal of that sort of talk,’ the note proceeds, 
‘the Earl said at last: “ People differ in theirSlis- 
>Conrse and profession about these matters, but 
■•nien of sense are really but of one religion.” 
Upon 'v^ioh tlie lady says of a sudden : “ Pray, 
n»y lord, •what relijjion is that which men of sense 
agree in?”—“Madam,” says the Enrl, “men of 
sense never tell it!”’ 

Literary criticism upon books privately pre¬ 
sented with the compliments of the author, and 
with the request for an opinion upon the book, 
is proverbially a diflicult task. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the mitter cannot be altogether shirked, 
and if the book under criticism be really bad, it 
requires some tact to avoid saying so outright. 
Max O’Kell gives an instance ot iiow one gentle¬ 
man overcame the difficulty. An English author 
had sent his latest production to several men 
of Jotters, rei^uesting them to give him their 
opinions of his book. A Scotchman replied : 
‘Many thanks for the book which you did mo 
the honour to send me. I will lose no time in 
reading it.’ This reply acknowledged the letter 
and the book, without expressing any opinion ns 
to the merits of the latter, 'riie habit of authors 
importuning literary men for advice has been 
the means of originating many famous guarded 
answers, the most important of which was that 
given by Sir Thomas More. An author having 
asked hi.s opinion of a book, Sir Thomas told him 
to turn it into rhyme. He did so, and submitted 
it again to the Lord Chancellor. ‘ Ay, ny ! ’ said 
the great satirist, ‘ that will do, that will do. 
'Tis rhyme now; but before, it was neither 
rhyme nor reason.’ .lohnson’s answer on a like 
occasion was deliciously vague. AVhen the great 
talking idiilosophor luul done rending a transla¬ 
tion of some work, the author, says Boswell, 
‘asked him bluntly, “ if, upon the whole, it was a 
good translation.” Johnson, whoso regard for 
truth wgs uncommonly strict, scemeil to be 
puzzled for O' moment what answer to make. 
As he certainly, could not honestly commend 
the 'wrformaucei with exquisite address ho 
evaded the question thus : “ Sir, I do not say 
that it may not be made a very good transln- 

tiim.’” 

During the last half-century tliere has been a 
mat increase in the use of gnanied language. 
The present generation deals largely in eui>hem- 
ism and periphrasis. In the House of Commons 
the htembers are allow"'*irto use any euphemism 
they like for liar, but they must not, ns 1‘uncli 
eadd, use the good old Saxon word. In literature, 
too, tliere has been a great toning down of 
phrases. We have no ‘ slashing ’ reviews nowadays. 
^Drivelling nonsense.’ ‘ murderous attacks on his 
own literary reputation,' ‘ than the volumes now 
e ws we never saw anything better caleu- 
to eiteite disgust and Onger in a lover of 
^’*ia»afferable stuff,’ ‘inanities’—th* 2 se are 
gems culle4 at random from’i'eviewB 


directed against Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth. 
What language was employed with regard to the 
productions of the snialler fry it is difficult to 
imagine. All this kind of criticism is, however, 
now dispensed with ; and the present mild system 
of reviewing is muclf more satisfactory, and, in 
the case of a bud book, accoraplislies just as much 
as the abusive language of a past generation. 
‘ Who,’ asks Thackeray, ‘ was the blundering 
idiot who said that “ line words butter no par¬ 
snips?” Half the paranips of society are served 
aiul rendered palatable with no otlier sauce..’ 
And as these fine woids are cnlculntcd, and this 
two-edged language'is allowed for, there is no 
harm done, and not the slightest misniiderstandj 
ing. 

Even the beggars, according to a well-known 
author, are becoming adepts in tlie use of deli¬ 
cate language. A man asked the narrator of the 
incident for alius. ‘You have a violin there,’ ho 
said, ‘ but you do not play it.’—‘ O sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘give me a penny, and don’t maketmo 
play. I assure you, you won’t regret it I ’ Clearly, 
it was inipossiolo to resist an appeal of this 
sort. 

It has frequently been noted tliat the New 
Englander is very cautious in his language, and 
that he rarely gives a direct answer to n question. 
A genllemaii said to a friend whose family were 
' not noted for very aetive habits : ‘Was not your 
j father’s death very sndden ? ’ Slowly drawing 
one hand from his poeket and pulling down his 
heard, the interrogated cautiously replied : ‘AVaal, 
rather sudden for liiin.’ 


LOVE AND THE WORLD. 

Bwkkt i,s the evening breeze 
That whispoi's through the trees 
Low hilhibies; 

Sweet is the rosy liglit, 

Lingering o’er eloudlets white 
As the (lay dies. 

Each old familiar sight 
Brings me iidw joy to-night, 

And strange surprise; 

Fair is each hulf closed flower 
At this calm evoniug hour. 

As the day dies. 

Because Love came to me, 

And gr8nt(Hl power to see 
With clearer eyes; 

Because, no more alone, 

I am with thee, my own, 

As the day dies. 

My life’s last sun must set. 

Dearest, ere 1 forget 
Such memories; 

How shall I wish to live. 

What can the future give, « 

When this day dios 1 

Bonsai Etikob. 

Printed and Published by W. A B. CaaMUEBa, 47 Patei- 
i|^tcr Bow, LonnoH, and 389 High Street, EmMBlfaaB. 
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railways and fast TRAVELLINO. 

The conditions of speed and safety which char¬ 
acterise railways at the present time have not 
been obtained witliout much thought and most 
expensive experiments until the nearly perfect 
system of working them has grown almost to a 
science. In the early days of railways the method 
of signalling for stopping a train ut a station was 
a ilag or movable board by day, and a candle 
placed in the window at night; but in the course 
of years an elaborate arrangement has been devised. 
On entering a signal-box, the spectator is bewil¬ 
dered by the uninber of bells, needles, instru¬ 
ments, and long rows of bright lovers, all con- 
spicuou.sly numbered and named. The latter have 
been aptly compared to the keyboard of an organ ; 
but with this ditference, that the organist can pro¬ 
duce discord at will, while with the railway sig- 
nallist, discord or a mistake is barely conceivable ; 
for he cannot open the points to a line, and at the 
same time show a safety signal to another line 
crossing it. Every line is in a manner under lock 
and key, for when one is o]K-ni>d, it secures by 
the same movement of the lever all those from 
which danger can come. This result is effected by 
mechanism of great simplicity; while the separate 
levers, with their signals, are so arranged that a 
mistake is practically impossible. Even when 
signals are out of view from the signal station, 
it at night a lamp is broken and the light ex¬ 
tinguished, a very simple but effective electrical 
appaiatus rings a bell and operates a signal in 
the office giving immediate notice. 

Still further to ensure safety for trains in 
motion, continuous -and automatic brakes have 
been brought to great perfection. The Board 
of Trade has enforced their use, and Railway 
Companies have expended large sums of money 
in bringing them to their present state of excel¬ 
lence. It is not many years since, that a train, 
running at forty-seven and a half miles an hour, 
could not be brought to a stop within twelve 
hundred yards’ distance and eighty^six seconds of 
tfUne, andVuB with the best appliances then in use. 


In the competition at Newark-on-Trent a few 
years ago, a train of the same wciglit and speed, 
Imt fitted witli Smith’s Vacuum Brake, was pulled 
up in four hundred yards and in twenty-six 
seconds -a saving of nearly half a mile in dis¬ 
tance, and sixty seconds in time. A single second 
in railway practice means a great deal, for at 
sixty miles an hour it may mean eighty-eight 
feet from fearful disaster. Trains have been 
known from tlie failure of a coupling screw to 
get divided, some of the carriages being left 
behind ; and in this ease, the automatic brake, if 
in operation, eomes into action on both portions, 
giving the ci>ndttctor and driver instant notice. 

Ninety ■ ree per cent, of the railways in 
England are now worked by the interlocking 
and block system. Without this safeguard, it 
would be impossible to work lines where a great 
many trains pass in rapid succession, os on the 
Metropolitan, which has a train ipassing every 
two minutes. Here the signal stations ore neces¬ 
sarily very dose to one another. When a train 
arrives at a station, the signallist controls the 
section behind by giving notice of arrival, and 
again of its departure, and forward in the same 
way. Signals thus precede and follow every 
train througliout its course; and in this.way no 
two trains can ever be on the same fta tion at the 
same time. The telegraph and signals are so 
connected in working the trains, that they may 
be compared to the nervous system of the human 
frame controlling the movements of the bwly. 

In view of oil these precautions to make rail¬ 
way travelling perfectly safe, and that, too, while 
extensions are continually going on—with a greater 
and over increasing number of trains of all kind* 
running with accelerated speed—it is gratifying 
that railway accidents have diminished in number 
about sixty per cent In 1882, the cbainiMn'i 
of the London and North-western stated 
there had not been a single passenge* kiUed'’’btt | 
their line within the previous three year*. ' 

John Ilawkshaw, speaking of safety on : 

generally, said ‘that only one I^ngif was 
injured for every, four millioA of uai^d; 
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and on an average a person may travel one 
liuudred thonsand miles each year for forty years, 
and the chances are of not receiving the slightest 
injury.’ Again, Sir E. Watkin ‘maintained that 
railway travelling was safer tlian eating, because 
it is a fact that more people choke themselvcK 
|in EngUmd than are killed on all the railways of 
the United Kingdom.' Further, it is (juite clew 
that with aiipl'uiu es so perfect, it would npw be 
possible to start a last train on the most crowded 
railway worked on the block syotem, without 
any previous warning along the line ; and yet it 
Would pass thiiiugh with safety and witliout 
causing any derangement of tralFic. It is n 
wonderful consideration connected with the fast 
express service of tliis country that all the lail- 
wuys are so nearly eipial in speeil, although the 
general opinion is that the tlreat Northern, w ith 
a running average of iifty-one and a lialf miles 
au hour, steadily maintains the fastest time; 
while the regular equality of running and punc¬ 
tuality shown by the London and North-western 
Railway cannot he surpassed. It is on tuo of 
the three routes between Lomion and Ediuhurgh, 
called the East and West (loust routes, tliat tlie 
Companies which compose tlium seem to put fortli 
their greatest effoits. Tlie East Const is tlie 
shortest route, and is generally more favourable 
for speed ; while the West Coast line, besides 
being eight miles longer, has several hills to 
climb i and it is evidont that the motive jxiwer 
of the engines employed is nearly taxed to its 
utmost limit, more especially if we read nriglit 
the lesson ol last year’s famous race from London 
to Edinburgh. 

The race referred to has marked an epoch 
In railway travelling, and a brief ri-sumi' of 
its most noticeable features may be interesting 
here. Tliere are three routes hutwoeii London 
and Edinhnrgli, ns stated : (1) The East Coast 
route, which runs over the Great Noithern, North¬ 
eastern, and North British lines ; (2) tlie West 
Coast route, oomposed of the Loudon and North- 
.Wastern and Calcdoiuan lines; and (3) tlie 
Midland, including the Waverley lloiite, which, 
being longer line and more diirieult to run 
over, took n* prominent part in the race. For 
some years, a tram familiarly known as tlie 
’Flying ScoUman,’ had been running between 
London and Edinburgh over tlie East Const route, 
and doing the distance, 3!)2l miles,'* formerly in 
ten, and latterlv in nine hours. The express 
trains on the 'West Coast route started Irom 
London at the same time (10 a.m.), and took 
ten hours on the joUiiney, 400J miles, being one 
hatir more than ics rival. 

Thk was the condition of things until the 
Mprouch of the tourist season lost year, wiien the 
West Coast line gave notice that after June 1st 
treios would run li’otu Edinburgh to London, and 
tine t*er»4, in nine hours, that being tlie same time 

•etual distanoe is 393i miles; but the railway 
oslenlated at .Wj—tue extra mile being given 


»i> BAiinb 1UU0 Doing given 

Company by statute, to oeinpsntaie them 
' eapena* ^ bighdevel btUge at New^ 

x.te..1 If, 


as on the East Coast line. The East Coast replied 
by giving notice that frem Ist July the time 
would be reduced to eight and a half hours; 
and the West Coast made a similar reduction of 
half an hour, arriving in Edinburgh at 6.30 P.M. 
The East Coast Companies were now’ so eager 
to retain the supremacy for speed, that they 
still further reduced the time, and on August 
1st, the Flying Scotsman was in Edinburgh 
at SIX r.M. Five days later, August 6th, the 
West Coa4 train ran tlie 4004 wiles in eight 
hours, including stoppages Another four days 
passed, and tlie Flying Scotsman re.aelied Edin¬ 
burgh at .''1.45 I’.M., or seven and three-quarter 
hours. Tlii'ce days later, August 13th, the West 
Coast train was in Edinbuigh at 5.38 r.M. —4001 
miles in 458 minutes, including stoppages, actum 
running time 427 minutes, 'flie day following, 
the East Coast train leached Ediuhurgh at 5.31 
p.M.—3!)2l miles in 418 iniuiiteH actual running 
time. Un the 28tb of tlie siiiiie month the East 
Coast train reached Edinburgh at 5.28 p.m. ; and 
on tlie 31st at 5.27 p.m., or in 414 minutes of 
aitiiul luiming time. This uia}' lie s-oid to have 
ended a contest giving results such as the world 
had never before seen. Both lines have since 
coiereil the journey in eiglit and a half hours. 

.Some of these runs weie unprecedented. We 
li.ive seen short runs at ns great it not liigher 
sjiecai ; hut these were long rune, made day after 
day, with little or no variation, and free from 
niisliup or accident of any kind. On the West 
Coast line the run from Eiistou to Crewe, one 
hundred and flfty-eiglit and one-eighth miles, 
was done in one hiiudivd and seventy-eight 
miiiiilcs, u continuous sjieed of nearly fifty-four 
miles an hour, and said to be the longest fast 
run ever made in tlie world without a stop. 
The West Coast Companies ran the four hun¬ 
dred and one-half miles in nineteen minutes 
leas than the advertised time; during wliich the 
Caledonian train ran irom Coi'lisle to Edinburgh, 
one hundred and Ihree-iiuartur miles, in one hun¬ 
dred and two and a half minutes; and when we 
eonsidcr tiiat tills included a flight over one moun¬ 
tain ten hundred and fifteen feet, and another 
eiglit hundred and seventy feet high, we are safe 
ill saying nothing like it in railway work was 
ever done before. It was followed next day on 
tbe same route by an equally remarkable perform¬ 
ance. The l.ondon and North-western portion of 
the route from Preston to Carlisle, ninety miles, 
was run in eighty-nine minutes, including a 
thirtv miles’ run over the Cumbrian hills^nine 
bundred and twenty feet high. On the East Coast 
loute, o\en keeping in view tlmt it is a much 
easier line to run oven some remarkable results 
w'ere also obtained. 'The run was made from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . to Edinburgh—writh two 
engines—one hundred and twenty-four miles in 
one liuudred and twenty-three minut^ Taking 
the length of the runs into consideration, those 
resulte are altogether unparalleled. Com^tition 
of this kind will certainly add to our experience 
in many ways, and teach us possibilities that could 
be obtained in no other manner. * 

No special preparation for accelerated speed had 
been made. The en;pnos were those in daily ttss} 
and except that the number of carriages 
reduced, the trains were in all respects tu 
as those which had been running the*Or4i&a^ 
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express. There is no doubt Uiat much more entirely under command, that the strength of a 
powerful engines could be built to run at a child turning the small handle of the vacuum 
greater ipeea with heavier trains; and it has brake can bring the train to a stand in a few 
been matter for surprise to many that Mr F. W. seconds. 

,Webb, engineer of the London and North-western There is no doubt ;ailwaya and locomotive 
Bailway, did not run his compound locomotives ; experience have revolutionise I many of our estab- 
for if steam is to hold its place as the motive- lisliod theories and i(leas of what was suitable 
power of tlie future, then the compound locomotivt , and possible in mechanical motions and structures; 

£•11 t.* _..r si... Is- 


will be the engine of the future on railways. It and in this way one of the most important of 
is said to be, when running at high speed, com- the sciences, dynamics, has been better understood 
paratively free from that oscillation which is so and cstabli'-hed. In fact, every improvement in 
destructive to the permanent way, while it gives railways, while adding to the comfort and safety 
greater power witli mucli less consumption of of p-assengers, seems to open out new avenues to 
Fuel. But the engines which have been made still further improvements and to create'new re¬ 
nt Crewe of this type are us yet designed only qiiirements. There is inneh loft that might have 
for heavy trains, and their great tractive power been I'eferred to here, such as the electric light 
would have been wasted, while their wheels are ami signals, communication between 'passengers 


too small for great speed. 


and conductors of trains, &c.; but perhaps enough 


On merely local lines, where haste is not so has been mentioned to show that every week 
groat a consiileration with passengers, the mere Hailway Companies are honestly and successfully 
rate of speed does not become so pressing n ques- trying to make railway travelling safer and more 
tion ; hut in the cose of great through lines— attractive ; while, ns the laU' John Bright said, 
tho.se lines that are, as it wore, the main arteries ‘railways have rendered more services and have 
of the railway system, and which carry passengers received less gratitude than any other institution 
long distances—the rate of speed is a matter of in the luti<l.’ • 

great importance. And the public appear to---- -- 

encourage this ha.ste. As a mere question of Speed i/,iixt a i uio /itt a urn a xt 

versus Safely, it has been reiuaiLd that if two VALE’S GUABDIAN. 

lines were laid alongside, one to run at forty ohaptbr xvm. 

miles, the other at thirty miles an hour, with , • ,i i ...i.., 

the advantages of greabw safety and punctuality Hnkm.inu r^c home, revolving- these and other 
which the slower speed would give, the great matters in his mind. lie was filled with a stolid 
majority of passengers in tlie United Kingdom wrath against Isaiali. ‘ lie was always on im- 
would choose the, foster train, and mu any risk pideiit feller,’ mused Mr Snelling; ‘but I never 
to save a few niinute.s on a journey, even although thought as he would turn agen me and take up 
the time saved iiiuy have no special value on ^yjti, a parcel of foreign straiigera 1 shall have 


arrival. 

The comparison of our special trains with 
those on the Continent shows greatly in our 
favour both for speed and punctuality. lu fact, 
the only really fast exiiress trains mu in France, 


to be i'kI of liim. I’ll have no lellcr round me 
as work ;cn me behind my hack.’ 

He was not a clever man, or shrewd at reading 
other people’s motives; but even whilst he pre- 


Belgium, and Italy are those wliich are in ‘ corre- , tended to lie struck with wonder at Isaiah’s treason, 


trains are not much behind ours iii speed ; at the done the boy'( He’s my own flesh and blood ; 
same time, whether from the long distuuees or and his fatheFs lust words was to say as he 
from the generally inferior condition of their expected me to take good care on him. Me. 
lines, they have no trains whicli will at all hurt the laill B'h.it had I got to hurt the lad 
compare with those of this country in punetuality fori’ ... 

and regular speed, with freedom from oceideut. His clumsy mind put on airs of virtuous indig- 
Thero are iimny things connected with high nation, and he told hiiiisell whntevft’ seemed likefy 
speeds on railways which tax the ingenuity of to influence the judgment oi other people. In a 
locSmotive engineers to the utmost. The lines while it all began to seem rea.sonable, and even 
have to be made strong enough to withstand the impregniihle. 

heavy blows of the locomotive, for the other por- ‘ Here ’a that Isaiah, as my father bred from (t 
tions of the running plant am light in comparison, hoy, been spreading evil reports and thinking eyil , 
A railway train at sixty miles an hour may he things ‘ . 


A railway train at sixty miles an hour may he things about his gaffer.’ lie fell dindy a mingluMr' 
compared to a huge jirojectile, and subject to the of scorn and pity for Isaiah stir within him. 'I' 
same laws. The_ momentum is the product of should ha’ thought better of him; I shomd Jttv 
the weight of the' train multiplied by the square thought Isaiah would have acted square; I 
of the velocity in feet per second ; and if we ha’ fancied as Isaiah would have come to mo prlami. 
allow a train of one hundred and twenty tons, and straightfor‘nrd.| He shook bia head ‘mt>l 
travelling at a spued of sixty miles an hour, then fully over his servitor’s moral shortcomiugi >, 
the work required to bring it to a standstill jogged om nine-tenths persuaded of hia 
would be fourteen thousmid four hundred foot tude. ‘For two pins I’d warm ^ 
tons exerted through one minute, or nearly a him.’ _ , 'S ‘ .'ilif 


thousand horse-power, which gives some idea of Here came relii'Ction, and the 
ita destructive force if, unhappily, it should come r^bteons wrath grew cool, ka4 
into sterion; and yet this terrific power is gishly. If he parted In 
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woulxi take him a month or two to seiz^ and gather 
np all the bueineM threads which would left 
loose. He began to cast about in his mind for 
excuses for d^^ing the faithless servant’s dis¬ 
charge, and finding none, saw more clearly than 
ever now ill-used he had been. It was awkward 
to part with a trusted servant in such a way that 
•he could force from him nothing but a formal 
surrender of his trust. In his business habits, 
Isaiah was kindred with the mole—he liked to 
work underground. He would nwke slow, t«ita- 
tive approaches towards a bargain, and Suelling 
knew from old experience that lie might have 
half a score of profitable little business enterprises 
almost ready, about which, if he were abruptly 
dismissed, he would naturally suy nothing. These 
reflections, of course, made Isaiah’s treason only 
the more obvious, ami his own attitude of righteous 
anger tlie more tenable. 

uaiah was not at home j and his injured, wrong¬ 
fully suspected employer sat down in wrathful 
patience to await him. Tie dismissed to bed the 
servant who admitted him, and sat over his sober 
glass of grog and his pipe in a severity whiili 
grew momently more and more ^iiagisterial. To 
vindicate his own outraged honour, ho would have 
to suffer pecuniary loss; but he was prepared to 
bear it. Hlowly there gi-ew up in his mind the 
iJWge of Robert Snelling, British yeoman to the 
core, '■'’tterons, well-meaning, the holder of a 
solemn trust, who meant at any cost honestly to 
discharge it, and who had been traduced by a 
vile suspiciou. Curious ns it may seem, ho grew 
actually to believe in this personage, and the only 
note in all his thouglit-s which jarred witli that 
belief rose in a murmur so faint as haiilly to be 
audible to his inward ears: ‘Theer’s nobody in 
the world as has got a grain of evidence ageu 
me’ 

He sat late into the night, and there still being 
no simi of Isaiah, he locked ami chained the 
front door. Then returnnig to the room in which 
he had been sitting, he scrawled the words, ‘ Half- 
past seven ’ uiiou a sheet of paper; and leaving 
this in the centre of the table, wont up-stairs to 
bed. That sterling figure of the Bi itisli yeoman 
looked altogetlier credible to his mind. The 
monster who would h.ive atU-mpted to injure his 
own kith and kin grew altogether improbable, 
ttttbelievable, and he fell asleep in tlio conscious¬ 
ness of his own unbleniishcd reputation. 

He was awakened at the hour ho had indicated, 
and having hnlfikiasted, uttiivd liimsolf with as 
scrupulous tt care as he had displayed the night 
before. 

Mrs Winter appealed to him for news of 

Isaitdt 

‘I don’t know where your man is, my good 
woman,’ Snelling answered j ‘ but 1 can' go so 
far os to tell you that I do not care If ho was 
tally aware oi it, he’s eaL the best o’ reasons for 
keeping out o’ my way. Tf he comes hack doorin’ 
tay baMonce, you can tell him as I’ve found him 
out. 1 fancy he guesses as much already.’ 

•I’m sure, Mr Snelling,’ said Isaiah’s wife 
leebiy', ’ os Isdah’s done nothing as be knows to 

s only answer was a scornful grunt. 
^ J'goou woman was too much afraid of him to 
^.3 her inoniries further, and he left her in 
. of mii)d. He ro^ into^astle- 

■'la i_,... .,. 


Barfield; and having seen the mare comfortably 
stabled at on inn, made his way to the railway 
station, and in due time took train for Warwick. 
Isaiah’s all-night absence seemed strange to him ; 
but he did not as yet connect it with Orme’s 
appearance, and was fully persuaded tliat he was 
about to take by surprise tbe foreigners who 
had harboured his ward. He found with veiy 
little difficulty the street they lived in, and 
identified the house at once. He sounded an 
important summons at the door, and Madame 
Vigne answered it. The two looked at each other 
for quite a considerable little time without speak¬ 
ing. The colour in Madame’s plump cheeks had 
all drawn into two hectic-looking spots. Her lips 
wore tight set, and her eyes sparkled dangerously. 
Snelling was prosperous rustic dignity all over, 
and having no nerves to betray him, he was by 
far the more seli-possessed of the two. 

‘Weill’ said Madame brusquely, when she had 
inspected the stranger so long that her owiLsileuce 
hail made her feel awkward and enibaiTOssed. 

‘ 1 want a word or two with you, ma’am, if you 
jilease,’ said .Snelling, mounting the firet step of 
the snow-white little lliglit of three which led to 
the doorway. 

‘ Will you be so good os to enter V said Madame, 
standing on one side to make way for him. She 
was as ready to fight for the children as a hen for 
her chickens. She would have fled from a mouse 
in abject terror, but for a mere man she had no 
fear. 

Snelling man bed in solidly j and Madame, 
closing the ilooi behind him, led him to the sitting- 
looiii. Thu apaitment was furnished sparsely, 
v.itlier after tlie continental f.ishion than the 
English, and gave the iiiilraveiled lunii a false 
estimate oi the peojilc with whom he hud to deal. 
A little ioreign-looking man, spare and dark, with 
jet hlttik hair and eyes, and teeth that flashed 
like ivory under his nioubtache, rose as he entered 
the room and bowed. The little man held a 
small-sired skeUdi-book in one hand and a pencil 
ill the other, and when he resumed his chair, 
as he did immediately after his salutation, he 
sat toying with these whilst Madame placed a 
sent for the visitor. Snelling waved it away, and 
Madame gravely took it for herself. 

‘ Voiir name, sir ?' she asked. 

‘ Robert Snelling is iiiy name.’ 

‘Pardon,’ said the little man from his comer. 
‘ Vou do forget, sir. Your hat.’ 

Siiolliiig took off his hat and laid it on the 
table ; and Mudanie followed up her firet ques¬ 
tion. * ’ 

‘ Your business?’ 

‘My business, ma’am,’ said Snelling, ‘is very 
easily stated. I am tbe guaitliun ot a youth—a 

r ug youth,’ ho added, so that there might not 
any mist^e on that point, ‘by the name of 
John Vale. lie was so misguided as to run away 
from home a twelvemonth back, and I’m given 
to understand as he’s been living bore. I want 
to see him.’ 

The long drawl of his speech, with its decisive 
and authoritative snap uere and therer had 
the same kind of deliberate weight here which 
it always carried. The ponderous figure, the 
respectable dress, the clean-shaven face, the very 
bunch of old-fashioned seals he played with as he 
^poke, all helped. He stood there like a picture 
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of British respectability. Jousseran ftnd Madame 
Vighe had vaguely expecW to encouuter some¬ 
body quite different—something meaner, smaller, 
more cunning. 

‘ The boy not here,’ Madame answered. 

‘ Tliat is as may be,’ replied Sneliing; ‘ but 
here or no, I have reason to believe that here he 
has been, and I want him delivered over to my 
care.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Madame, ‘I suppose so.’ 

Thu little dark man in the corner laughed ; and 
Snelling’s attention being drawn to him by the 
sound, he grew aware of the fact that the coal- 
black eyes were fixed upon him with an unusual 
wary inteiitness which he could not fathom. As 
a matter of fact, Achille was sketching the visitor, 
and was studying his lineaments for that purpose; 
but Snelling felt tlie gaze to be at once pene¬ 
trating and insolent, and repaid it with a scowl of 
dogged anger. 

‘ I suppose you are aware, ma’am,’ he said, 
turning to Madame Vigne, ‘ that by the law of 
this country you have no right to take a boy 
away from his natural and proper guardians 1’ 

‘ From his natural guardians, yes; from his 
proper guardians, yes,’ said Madame ; and Jous- 
serau gave an approving grunt at the dose of 
each brief sentence. 

‘ The father of this youth,’ said Snelling, ‘ was 
my first-cousin. He trusted the lad to me on his 
deathbed, and he trusted him to me by his 
last dying will and testament I am liis lawful 
guardian ; and, moreover, the lad has his rights 
as well as I have. It doesn't take much to under¬ 
stand what you mean. The lail will be well-to-do 
one of these days, and you have some hopes of 
keeping hold upon him.’ 

‘ That,’ said Madame Vigne, ‘ is a wicked lie.’ 

‘ I am not here to bandy words with you, 
ma’am,’ said .Snellirng, with bis best air of dignity; 

‘ I am here to claim my riglits. I have the law 
behind me, and if you rasist, you ’ll suffer.’ 

‘We know,’ said Madame Vigne, ‘why you 
want the boy again. Vou want him to ill-use, to 
frighten, to make him so that his poor little, brains 
will work not j to make him so that you can say, 

“ He is an idiot; he eaniiot use his money. I will 
take care of it for him for good and for always.”— 
Oh yes,,we know why you want the boy ; and we 
know why you will not have him. You speak 
of the law'? 1 speak of the law. The law is good 
and sensible j the law is generous and wise. You 
cannot frighten us with your law.—What! You 
say I shall be punished for taking a poor heart¬ 
broken little child and helping him. I feed him, 
clothe him, love him, make myself in all things 
his mother, and I am to be punished 1 Oh ! a 
likely .story. And you, you take him from his 
father’s hands, you break your promise to the 
dead, you try to crush the poor little brain and 
the fnghtenw heart, and you—you shall punish 
me!’ 

Madame was up, and in the whirl of her excited 
progress to and fro about the room had over¬ 
turned a spindle-legged table and a chair or two. 
She took no heed of these things, but wound up 
her oration face to face with Snelling, seeming 
*0 ,to threaten him with the vehement French 
gestures of her hands that he fell back a pace 
or.two, 

■‘-Mb you mad, woman F he asked when she { 


paused from mere want of bi'cath. ‘7 hurt the 
ladi What cock-and-bull talc is this? I never 
laid a, finger on him in ray life.’ 

‘You mode others do it,’ she flashed back «i 
him. 

‘You’re a knowing kind o, person, you arc,’ he 
answered slowly; ‘ you know more about my 
affairs than I do. I tell you again there’s law in 
this country, ma’am. You shall prove your words 
before you’re done with me. It’s come to this, 
has at? A blameless man's character’s to be took 
away by a pack o’ foreign trapsers coming from 
no man. knows where, and going no man knows 
whither.—Find the man that says these things 
about me, and I’ll flog him within an inch of 
his life.’ 

‘Oh! you .ire big,’ said Madame; ‘but we'are 
not afraid of you.—Acliille, tell Mr Vintoro to 
come here.’ 

Isaiah’s entry at this moment was so strikingly 
appropriate that it seemed more than probable 
that he had been listening at the door. 

‘You’re here, are yon V said .Snelling. 

‘Yes, gaffer, 1 ’m here,’ Isniali responded. 

‘It’s you,’ so^il Snelling, ‘that’s been setting 
flying these reports about me.’ 

‘ I Ve set no reports a-fiving,’ Isaiah answered ; 
‘ I’ve believed ’em maybe.^ 

‘Believed ’em, have you ?’ said bis ciiiploycr.— 
‘Look me in the face, Isaiah Winter. How long 
have you been i’ my service, man and boy, and in 
my father’s service afore mine ?’ 

‘ A matter of thirty year,’ returned Isaiah. 

‘Did you ever in all that time know me to do 
a man a wrong i’ 

‘Notliing onlegal,’ responded Isaiah guardedly. 

‘Did you ever know me want a penny as 
bekmgo l i i another?’ 

‘ The law’s always been o’ your side,’ 

Snelling, finding his witness thus refractory, 
tried another tack. ‘ You lived i’ the same house 
with .fohn and me from the time of his fathers 
death I'ciFard, till he was that misguided as to 
run away.’ 

‘ I say nothing about misguided, gaffer.’ 

‘You lived there, all that time?’ Snelling 
demanded. 

‘ I lived there—yes.’ 

‘Did you ever know mo raise a hand agen the 
ladi’ 

‘I’ve seen you nick him cry five hundred 
times.’ • 

‘ How, and what for ?’ • ^ , 

‘Tile what for’s best known to yourself, 
gafl'er,’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Snelling ‘ It’s pretty plain 
where all these stories come fioin. 1 sliaU iwB 
my lawyer i’ the morning, and I shall make yott 
prove your words.—Ygu as veil, ma’am.—Meam 
time, you ’ll do what you like about the tail. 
You own ns he’s been heic, and ns good as otM 
that you know where he is \ ou ’ll have to iAM 
him over, and I ’ll see you pumsbed as far tjM 
hiw can go, if I spend a thousand ’pound,* . 

. ‘All right,’ returned Isaiah. ‘U I’m |p Mil 
hanged, I ’ll, have ray money's worth ^ lod X 
tell you to your face 1 niislikod Farmw 
will from the very hearing of it, Iltaklsr wOffgM 
you the man to be trusted with ft eofir4tCw|fid 
lad as had got such a heap & money.? 

Snelling looked down^at him *ToU' 
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aiean to leU me, laaiah Winter, that believing 
me to be A men of that eort, you stopped' in my 
employment 1 Why, yon ought to oe ashamed 
of yonre^,’ 

‘Well, now you come to remind me of it, gaffer, 
eolmn.' leaiah thought so highly of this retort 
that he nudged Jousserau to call his special 
Attetction to it. 

; ‘Tory well,’ said Snelliug. ‘I can trust my 
n^hhours ; I can trust mv record. I've done 
m square thing from the" time ns I cnn'lirst 
Wunember, and no man’s got the right to wag 
^ finger at me.—You’ve got the sack, you have ; 
iwed wetil see whether a discharged servant’s 
%ord is good agen luy own. Yoirve got your- 
into mischief, my Ind, and I ’ll give yon 
'Cause to remember this day os long as your 
Hfe lasts. Why, you silly fool, who do you 
think’s going to believe your story 1 Who’s 
going to back it for you ? ’ 

‘All the lads in Macfarlane’s school is going 
to back it,’ said Isaiah.—‘D’ye think folks’ll 
believe Mocfarlane 'lul ha’ leathered the lad as 
he did, in his father’s lifetime!—D’ye think 
as he'd ha’ dared to do it agon a man like 
yon without lie’d had the word to do it ? ’ 

That shot went home, and for a mere instant 
^ellin^ stood confounded. ‘ Good ! ’ he said, 
fCcoyermg himself. ‘ I shall see my lawyer before 
I moke a move; he ’ll teach yon a thing or 
' twa—Good-morning to you.’ 

He could not convince himself that he had 
made any great impmssiou upon liis auditors. 
The figure of perfect rectitmfe which he saw 
so clearly seemed invisible to them. But for 
AimseU the interview had done something, lie 
iuA' formulated his figure, had given it bulk 
and outline. He was permanently certain of 
himself. He had meant well from the begin¬ 
ning. The actual dark knowledge that he meant 
evil now did nothing to flutter his peaceful 
fancies. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HIGHEST WATERFALL IN THE 
AVORLD. 

Ksw Zeauaku can still boast of one natural cele- 
■hrjty, yhieh will compensate in a measure for the 
IpH of those unique marvels of nature, the Pink 
And Whits Teviaee*-, wliich were so suddenly 
destroyed by tlie disasUous earthquake of 1886. 
Tbe credit of Uk discovery of the stupendous 
efaterlall, uhich is still unknown to the world at 
large, but which is now found to be the highest 
of any hjtheito brought to light in any other 
portion of the globe, rests, with a Mr Sutherland, 
« %ell-known eaploier of the west coast sounds, 
who has taken up htt-Hode for many years amid 
these aunonnduigs of solitary grandeur, for from 
Any inhabited portion of tiie country, in a part of 
hfev Zealand still inaccessible except from the 
he lives alone with Katnro in all her 
^Jj ri if Wnn tplendour, receiving news only from an 
A B ^ Onal pitfsutg ship, nnlees, perchance, another 
inAluMriaB ^irit come acroes him in his wander- 
Wt* idetaresqne region of munificent 


A few months ago, a small party of (gentlemen 
of scientific tastes started on an expedition, not 
free from danger, with the object of reaching eutd, 
if possible, measuring and fixing the poeitum Of 
the Sutherland Waterfall, so called after its difr^ 
coverer, who up till then was the only human 
being known to have accomplished the feat The 
first step on thpir journey, Milford Sonnd, was 
reached on the 27th of September, and here were 
landed all the necessary fwags (the colonial term 
for a knapsack), and provisions, together with 
material for a canvas boat for use inland in cross¬ 
ing Luke Ada. The following account of their 
adventure is taken from notes by one of the 
party, Mr Mackenzie, M.H.R., and published in 
the Otago Daily Times. 

In passing, we must mention that the grandeur 
of this spot can hardly be realised by those who 
are not acquainted with the New Zealand bays. 
Lovely as is the peculiar beauty of the Swiss Alps, 
and reminded as one constantly is in this country 
of the unspeakable charm of its picturesque 
valleys and snow-laden mountains, yet there » 
an immeasurably awe-inspiring grandeur in this, 
unknown region, where the footfall of man is 
unheard, and the only sounds arc the songs of 
strange and beautiful birds, and tlie rippling or 
roar of waterfalls and courses. There is, too, a 
beaiiiiful fall of water in Milford SoundjOf which 
till now we have felt proud (Bowen rail, now 
measured by Mv Ailanis as five hundred and 
thirty feet). ‘My first glance nt this, after misty 
rain, wliicli still hung in clouds obscuring the tops 
of the mouiituins, was truly magnificent, the water 
appearing to pour down from the shadowy clouds 
which encompassed it. It was in verity an artist’s 
dream.’ 

From Milford Sound our party proceeded to Lake 
Ada, to which stores, sxoags, boat,'&c., had to be 
carried bodily through the bush ; no easy under¬ 
taking, through its unyielding and prickly tangle. 
However, the lake was reached; and next day' saw 
the frail canvas craft put together which w'as to 
carry the adventurers across it. This trip, says 
Mr Mackenzie, proved a very dangerous one, the 
whole surface oi the lake being a mass of snags. 
AccoimtiiiL' for this, he says that at some eariy 
jierioil a heavy avalanche is supposed to have 
come down and formed a moraine across the 
mouth of the Arthur River, ‘thus transforming: 
a conijmmtively level flat of high birch-trees into 
a lake of from ten to forty feet deep. The trees 
have decayed between the air ond tne water-line, 
the water preserving the timber, so tliat now tho 
lake simply bristles with the sharp-edged tops of 
huge trees, some a foot above water, others six 
inches; some just tippinp .the surface, and others 
at all depths. The wind was blowing ai little 
fresh, just causing a ripple sufficient to prevent 
our seeing the submciged points. As a conse¬ 
quence, we were continually getting on to them f 
but fortunately none came through, although the 
sixteenth of an inch of cotton canvas was oil that- 
was between us and them. The lake is aboat^ 
four and a half miles long by a mile to a mile and 
a half wide. On either band, huge monittaiim: 
rise almost perpendicularly from the wateri# edge^ 
covered with snow and ice, and waterfalls come j 
tumbling down on all sides.On the righk Terror 
Peaks and Giants’ Gates (seven thousand feet) AAA'I 
^he most remarkable features. Dabks 
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Twiety skim npon the surface of th#lake, sneh 
as paradise, Une mountain, gray, and teal. These 
abound, and pay little heed to strangers. Several 
gigantic mountains—among them the Castle, tlie 
Danger, Mount Hall, and Mount Daniel—sur¬ 
round us, rising from six to seven thousand feet 
high ; and we saw some fine avalanches coming 
down the Barron slopes with d thundering roai-. 
Several rivers fall into the head of the lake. 
We selected the centre one, which turned out to 
be the Poseidon; and after rowing about two 
miles up, night coming on, we camped.’ 

Our narrator goes on to say that next day he 
and another of the party, Mr Pillaus, pushed on 
to their destination, following the course of the 
Poseidon river, and came across the ‘Hermit of 
the Sounds,’ Mr Sutherland, wlio acconuMinied 
them to the foot of the falls, about eight miles 
from where they loft their boat, telling them that, 
with the exception of himself, who ha<l known it 
as far back as ten yeais ago, they were the first 
persons who bad reached that spot. ‘ I must leave 
to some able writer,’ Mr Mackenzie says, ‘the work 
of picturing to the world in suitable language the 
grandeur of what will soon be known as the 
nigliest waterfall in the world. It consists of 
three leaps in an almost direct line; but when 
standing about a quarter of a mile away, it lias 
the appearance of a straight leap with two breaks. 
'The two upper leaps are equidistant, and the 
lower one sliorter.’ 

From a more detailed account in the Otaf/n 
Daily Times we take the following : ‘ The water 
issues from a narrow defile in the rock at the top 
of the precipice j it then makes one grand leap of 
eight hundred and fifteen feet into a rocky basin 
on the face of tlie cliff; issuing fortli once more, 
it makes another fine leap of seven linndrcd aiid 
fifty-one feet; and tlien goes tumbling headlong in 
one wild dash of throe hundred and thirty-eight 
feet into the pool right at the foot of tlie preci¬ 
pice. It will thus be seen that tlie total lieight of 
the fall is nineteen hundred and four feet, thus 
making it the highest waterfall that has yet Ijecn 
discovered in tlie world. Proceeding right on to 
the pool at the foot’—hewn out, we are told, by 
the heavy fall of water from the mound of stones 
and debris projected over in times of Hood—‘at 
the expense, liowever, of getting drenclicd with 
the spray, a splendid view of the whole is 
obtained ; and when the snn is shining, tlie effect 
is enhanced by a beautiful rainlww ot colours of 
the most brilliant kind conceivable. This bow 
is nearly a full circle; and the closer yon get to 
it,, the smaller it grows, till it is right in front 
of your face—a brilliant-huod ring a yard in 
diameter.’ 

Mr Adams—organiser of tlie party, and chief 
surveyor, who got through a great deal of survey- 
ins-work during the exiiedition—greatly admired 
thw beautiful phenomenon, and said if one 
approached it n&rer so as to encircle the head, 
aUB could imagine onejs-self a halo-crowned saint 
mterbig paradise. Unlike most falls of great 
height, this one does not fall in spray, on account 
of the ^eat volume of its waters, and conse- 
qwenily it comes down with a tremendous roar. 

biswde the fall ia a shower-bath, which Mr 
. Adams thinks is about three hundred feet high, 
and must be the highest ever discovered, 
j.,'J|$ayay uncommon ferns and plants as well as 


rare birds were met with in this solitary region; 
amongst the latter was a lovely bird, the scarlet 
wattlecrow, also the New 35ealand thrush and the 
saddleback. Kiwis, rowas (tlie wingless birds),' 
and kakapo (the ground parrot), were fairly 
plentiful, we are told. 

The adventurous company, together with a 
Mr Mackinnon and a Mr Mitclicdl, who had 
tliemselves-just succeeded, after great hardships, 
in ‘blazing’ a track right through, rctiinieu 
overland from Sutherland Falls to Lake 'Te 
Aiiait, which is a feat that has now been 
accomplished for the first time. The scenery, 
they tell us, all the way is simply magnificent. 
Tims, a new field is being opened up tor those 
searchers after Nature’s glories, whicn will pro¬ 
bably rival in beauty and splendour any other 
known part of the habitable globe. The promise 
of a substantial boaf to convey tourists across 
Ijiike Ada has already been made to the govern¬ 
ment by tlie U. S. S. Company, and arrangements 
have also been made to form a track from the lake 
to tlie Falls, and to erect a hut there for the con¬ 
venience of travellers. 

i ■ 

AN ALTEEED PURPOSE. 

IN FOUR CHArTEHS.—CHAP. IV. 

Sparle’s information was only too correct. Rose 
was ill, was suffering from a virulent tyjie of 
smallpox, and was even in this short time seri¬ 
ously altered for the worse. Again was the house 
cleared ; again was the trained iiur.se sent for; 
and it. was plain that each person who saw Bose 
took ail unfavourable view ot lier case. 

She was lieginuitig to wander in licr mind ; but 
she never failed to know Rodliury, smiling, after,' 
a sad, ti.a.iiil fashion, wlien he came to her sidO| ; 
and ki8.siiig bis hand, wliile she strove to say in - 
broken words how sorry she was to find herself 
giving so much tiouble—rather an incoherent 
speech, it may be ; but she wished him to know 
it was upon his account, not her own, she was 
regretful. 

Now, this was a tenible fix for Rodbiiry, to 
quote his own reflection. He was for the second 
time ready to start upon his journey, was actually 
on the eve of departure, and again, as on the 
previous occasion, a serious hindrance cropped ,■ 
lie—and the nurse had said as much—‘did not ; 
like tlie look’ of Rose, and, in fact, had at ouoe , 
made up his mind tliat she woidd die ; and S<^ 
although he liad resolved to leave her—had per- j 
suaded himself that he was entirely tired of i 
and her associations—yet how could he desert ' 
girl, his own wife, just as slie was dying! 
she was gone, tliere would lx no one to see to to#" 
poor children ; and, liesidis, theie came with tat 
awful force and stiddenniss upon him the mem<Xt|Fr 
of all tlic devotion slic hud displayed durtew 
his illness. While thinking thus, it also 
flashed upon him tliat it might have 
illness which caused lurs, another 
showing a little more consideration for her. i ^ 

A twinge of somctliing like remorse 
when be tiiniigbt of this, and of the 
selfish, unfeeling plotting by which,^be boajHMllt. 
her. Perhaps from that moment he eiflSf 
of a tenderer feeling fop hie wife 
hitherto believed to be poseuila^ 0#iSHl StfM I 
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mighty he Tewlved be wduld not leave London 
just at once; he would stay to see that his 
children were properly disposea of ; he would see 
the end of Rose; and—yes, he ought to do that 
—he would be kind and considerate to her while 
he was with her. It is possible, we repeat, that 
from that time Rodbury was less entirely wrapped 
up in selfishness, and his thoughts held more of 
.tenderness for his wife than they had ever held 
before. 

So day after day he postponed his departure, 
and day after day he was in the sick-room* full 
of contagion to all but those who, like himself, 
were hardened W having passed through the 
terrible ordeal, lie was surjirised, after a week 
TO so had elapse<l, to find how attentive he hud 
grown ; how it seemed no trouhle to liim to hold 
the cooling drink to poor Rose’s feverish lips, to 
moisten her burning brow, or to shift her painful 
position; and it was wonderful how the giil 
preferred his help to all other, and how, when 
at the worst, she brightened at tlic sound of his 
voice; yet more wonderful than this was the 
happiness it gave him to be able to render these 
services. 

But it gave more pain than 'pleasure to hear 
her, in her scarcely audible accents, thanking liini, 
and saying how she should never, never bo able 
to' repay her dear husband for all bis kindness 
—the best and most devoted husband in tlie 
world. It was impossible for any one who had 
nourished and matui'ed such designs os had so 
lately been Rodbury's, to feel otherwise than 
guilty—a base guiltiness—on liearing language 
whicu was more touching than the keenest 
reproaches. 

When she was quiet, too weak to speak, but 
not too weak to smile as she held bis hand while 
ho sat by her side in the darkened room, he 
would recall the time when she was a bright, 
healthy girl, and afterwards a liappy mother, 
devoted to her children and to her husband : all 
her faults and foibles sank to insignificance tlieii, , 
and he began to doubt whether among the fresh 
scenes he was to seek he would ever be happier. 
He doubted, too, whether he should ever find 
another so entirely earnest in her love, for him, 
one who, to use a homely phrase, would go 
through fire and water for him j and following 
mp tihis train of thought, iie doubted if she would 
when she found lieisielf deserted by Uim. 
The shook might kill her; but beyond that there 
IWas a chance that so fiery a spirit as was hers, 
trith all her lo4e, would lead her to put an end 
to hel' own life, if nothing still worse followed. 

I warle hod gone back to his district, being 
tanaole to spare any more time, so ho was nut 

L ha feared. To do Rodbury justice, lie was 
dly likely to hold Sparle or any one else in 
{sliwnal fear. 

ti At latt, after much deliberation, more painful 
thim he had expected t "Vnd the task of decision 
4o jprove, he iMolvod to wait a day or two longer, 
Ip’ to see her through the crisis, and then he 
>a|ld leave her. 'He was angpr with himself 
'.tfholring such hesitation, which, indeeil, sur- 
‘id eV-vrell as angered him. He did not dream 
one of the best symptoms his care- 
tijmidt nature had ever wown; nor did he 
' y'lstbnate (he pains which the prospect of 
his wife and children gave hitO. 

. . —— . - i . - 


The proposed time elapsed; his wife seemed 
duly passing through the necessary stages to con¬ 
valescence I she certainly was growing stronger. 
Her eyes, it was true, were coverwl by a bandage ; 
but this, Rodbury knew, or thought he knew, was 
a very common incident in this terrible disease. 
Thus the days went on, until once again, for the 
third lime, the eve of his departure had come. 
‘And 1 wonder,’ lie muttered as, after a short 
saunter in llie fresh open air, he came in sight 
of his house, ‘ what will happen to upset my plans 
to-night ? 'There has been the worst of luck about 
them at present,’ 

He wiu) conscious, while persuading himself 
that he was anxious fur a final success, that his 
heart was not so much in tlie scheme as it had 
been, and that its completion would cause in him 
but a moderate e.\uItation. 

lie went into the house and into his wife’s 
room. It was now tlie euily twilight of an 
August cveiiiug. Everything, even in that crowded 
neighbourhood, happened, as he remembered many 
and nmny a day afterwards, to be husheii. No 
veliicles were passing ; the vendors of street goods 
had not come out for tlie night, wliilc those who 
plied during the day liad ceased their calling; 
even the children on the stn'ct were quiet How 
well Rodbury afterwards recalled the unaccus¬ 
tomed peai e and hush of that moraeiit! 

The room ha<l hitherto been kept darkened, 
Init the blind was now drawn up, and it was 
light enough ; yet Rose still wore n shade over 
lier eyes. The window was open, and the soft 
balmy air of summer’s last days made pleasant 
e\en the confined apai'tineut. 

Rose turned to her husband as she hoard liis 
step, with a smile. He had grown u§ed to see 
in her smile sonielhiiig very sail; but as the light 
fell upon her face this evening, there was then 
an expression which it pained him to see, and 
the suiiic light showed how terribly she was dis¬ 
figured by the disease. Uitlierto, this unsightli¬ 
ness—such a di'eadful calamity for Rose, and her 
blight ja-etty fueo—lia<l been used by Lor husband 
in ids attempts to steel himself for his task ; but 
now, he could not uuder-taiid wliy, although he 
had never seen the disfigurement so plainly, and 
though her features had never appeared so seamed 
and unattractive, he yet felt nothing of the repul¬ 
sion such a change might liave been expected to 
produce. 

lie ^at down by his wife and spoke to her. 
She smiled again, but this time her lips quivered 
strangely ; tlieii, as had been her habit of late, 
sbe felt for his hand, pressed it in her own, 
clasped it to her for an instant, then kissed it pas¬ 
sionately, and burst into a rain of hysterical tears, 
striving tlirough her wild subbing to say some- 
tiling which she could nut render intelligible. 

Rodbury tlirew his arm round her, and drawing 
her head down upon his shoulder, spoke sooth¬ 
ingly to her, and asked with a solicitude he 
had no need to feign, the cause of this outburst- 
rallying her, too, on the folly of thus giving 
way, now that she was getting well so fast, and 
had jiasswl ail the dangers of lier fearful illness, 

‘O Frank! my own, my dear husband 1’ at 
lost exclaimed the girl, ‘do not speak like that, 
or you will kill me! I have never been fit 
to be your wife, I know, and have always knows 
it; you have Ixime with me because you werfr 
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kind, and I had, perhaps, some edmmon pretti- 
ness.-T-No! do not interrupt me,' she said, as 
Bedbnrjr began to speak; 'all that is true; but 
do not argue upon it, for you do not know what is 
coming. Mv face, even such as it was, is utterly 
disfigured—I can feel it is ; niy mere touch tells 
me how I must look. I shall only know it thus, 
for I am now less fit than ever to be your wife. I 
am blind, Frank! completely and hopelessly blind! 
1 shall never see the light of day again; and worse 
than that, far, far worse ! 1 shall never more look 
on the kind face of mj’ dear husband, or see my 
darling children.—Ah ! you draw from me! 1 
knew you would. Why should a sightless, dis¬ 
figured’— 

‘Draw from you. Rose!—shrink from my 
dearest wife! ’ exclaimed Rodbury. He hud in¬ 
voluntarily pushed back his chair at the first 
shock ; but now he clasped the girl in his arms 
and spoke with an earnestness winch had the ring 
of truth in it. ‘ I will hope for better than you 
tell me. With time ’- 

Poor Rose’s tears burst into a fresh flood at 
this, and she gasped: ‘No, no I—never! Dr 
fierce told me so to-dny.’ 

‘Then I will always stay with you, Rose!’ 
cried her husband. His words had a deeper 
meaning than was dreamt of by their heoier; 
‘and you shall not miss even your eyes while 
using mine. I have news also; but I will say 
only this at present: we sluill always bo ahwe 
any need for toil, above all fear of want. You 
shall have no care for our living or the comfort 
and well-being of our children, and I need never 
again go out with .John. My circumstances are 
greatly changed.—Now, dry your tears, and tell 
me where you should like to live, witli tlie chil¬ 
dren, and what they shall have to please tlieiii.’ 

He said a great deal more, certainly in a strain 
which he had not intended to fall into when 
he entered the bouse; but without thoroughly 
knowing it, Frank Rodbury, so to call him still, 
had been undergoing an improving discipline for 
some time. He had, until that liour, persuaded 
himself that he was as determined to carry out 
his plans of emancipation as ever; that is,_ he 
thought he was as solhsh as ever, but his churlish¬ 
ness had been greatly undermined, and he was 
an altered man. Now, the terrible aunounenment 
made by his wife ; the sight of Iier seamed and 

f itted face, which the poor girl knew was dis- 
gured, but which slie woufd never see ; the pic- 
which arose constantly in hia mind of the 
children, hit cliildren, sootliing .and clinging to 
.thei» blind, unsightly, and deserted mother, was 
loo much for him. 

He was sincere in what he said; and despite. 
|he shocking circumstances which surrounded 
them, he passed an hour or two by his wife’s side 
.more happily than he had passed any interval 
for moutha After ,a day or two, all tear of con¬ 
tagion being gone. Rose was moved to a healthy 
northern suburb of London, and her children 
Weje broMht to see her. These were in robust 
health. Tne girl could toddle about freely and 
Jelk, with a very pretty tongue; while a finer 
fhtlt fellow than the boy never greeted a father’s 
..fyea.,: 

i'jSddbury groaned when he reflected that the 
i TOW mother would never again look npon their 
features or see thw pretty curls; and 


theii, with a still keener pang, he thought: ‘WhW 
could I have been dreaming of, to plan the 
leaving such beautiful little creatures os these!, 
children that many a lord would give half his 
lands to own.’ 

This was a great change from his previous lines 
of reflection; but Rodbury was not conscious of 
any inconsistency; he only knew that his heart 
now seemed bound to his wife and children, and 
felt that he could not be happy apart from 
them.* 

It need merely be said here that the subsequent 
report of the ioclor aud the condition of the 
patient herself only too strongly confirmed the 
painful announcement Rose had made. She was 
blind, hopelessly and wholly blind. Yet, m it so 
often happens with us in our worst _ afflictions, 
there was even with this some alleviating power, 
for in the increased attention of her husbana—the 
softened tone and tenderness which she so soop 
recognised—Rose liad an under-current of happi¬ 
ness despite of lier blindness ; and the sad smile 
which was once familiar to her lips was changed 
for a brighter if still a subdued one. 

As soon as it uais safe to do so, Rodbury went 
to his friend Ashwell and consulted him ns to 
the best plan to be pursued. under his altered 
viewa Tliese views considerably astonished Mr 
Ashwell, who was greatly aflected by poor Rose's 
story, and honestly repninclied himself for having 
given counsel to lier liiisbaiid which involved so 
niiioli pain to her. He had no doubt now as to 
the counsel lie sliould give, and this exactly 
chiming with his friend's own viea’s, it wa* 
immediately adopted. 

A great deal niiglif be said about the important' 
changes which took place ; but ns the result must 
be plainly .oresecn, it will not be worth while 
to postpone the close of our story. Rodbury—k* 
never cliniigcd his u.s.siimed name—decided upon 
going to the Far West, to California, indeed ; and 
revealing to some extent his altered position, he 
asked Mr Spiiiie to go with him, seeing many 
ways in which the sound practical sense and 
bu.siiicBs habits of bis brother-in-law would be 
1 valuable ; but Spiirle’s reply was a decided nega¬ 
tive, aud—as his last ntterunce in our chronicle-— 
shall be recorded. 

‘No, Mr Rodbury,’ he said. ‘I am much, 
obliged to you, but it won’t do. I am not half, 
so surprised aliout your money as you may 
expect, for I liave always seen you iyos of • 
different stamp from ourselves; nfid if I could 
have stopped lier. Rose should not. have married 
yon—that’s straight I can see wliy you are. 
taking her and the young ones to America; yoa;^ 
will not meet any of your friends in Califomy j 
and 1 dessay you will manage vety well thera 
and bring up the girl and boy like a lady eiM 
gentleman. Ifut you could not make a genUemii;| 
of me ; and after a time I should be in the 
and be always reminding you, if it was only 
my being there, of these times.^ We uio 
quarrel, and Rose would be miserable. Ntfj' 
are best apart, and we both feel it’ In hlv 
Rodbury was probably pleased at this dB^nfti^f' k' 

Within a fortnigiit from this 
sailed for New York, Rose and tike 
travelling in such state—with feme 
nurses, these not so much for the 
help in their new life— os almost 
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This, oi cour^ toon got 9 yer ; and her 
unfortunate blhidneai ahielded her in her inter- 
conrse urith other poBsengere, who might 
otberwlae have marvelled at the manners of their 
fellow-voy^er. 

Califomia was duly reached, and a farm, which 
they soon learned to call a ‘rancho,’ purchased. 
If .Bparle'e prediction about bringing up the 
ehd^reu as ladies and gentlemen was not liter- 
fttlgUed, yet all five, of which number his 
A^y eventually consisted, were brought pp by 
>Bodhury in a befitting manner, and he was as 
'hapOT as a man can well be. 

We close this history by telling how a friend of 
Aiihwell, Imviug been on a sporting tour out 
West, called upon that gentleman on his return, 
and iu the course of his narrative said : ' While in 
California, whom do you suppose I came across'! 

Cy Launceston ! You remember him ? A 
fellow down in Leicestershire, whom everybody 
expected would drop into penal servitude some 
day, even if ho esrawd the gallows. Well, there 
he is, quite an inliuential settler, ami a most 
successful one. He has a great estate, and culls 
himself Rodbniy. I understaud his name is now 
legally ' this in the Slates. Anyhow, there he 
lives with his wife. I’oor creature, she is blind ; 
'^m the smallpox, I believe, and certainly I 
’never saw any one more marked with it. How¬ 
ever, in spite of this, she is a bright cheerful 
little woman, and seems to worship the very 

g round her husband walks on; at least, so 1 
eard from the neighbours. lie has five of the 
finest children I ever saw—throe sons and two 
daughters. You should see tliem ride (heir 
pomes! ^ It took away my breath—and 1 am a 
pretty fair hand across country, I flatter myself— 
to sec some of the ground they went over! 
There he is, as I tell you, a regular Yankee 
citizen ; and some day, for all I know, he will he 
in Congress, so high does his character stand. 
Only think! Cyrus Launceston, of all persona in 
the world, being presented os an embodiment of 
the moral, social, and iu fact general virtues !’ 

' lit was strange, no doubt, to one who, like the 
speaker, knew some of the antecedents of the 
person in question: hut it is never too lute to 
mend. 

Henry Tinson. 
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SCIENCE ANU ABXa 

'i^SR. nnce the invention of the telephone, there 
dMj*; beonia difficulty in using it on wires which 
liW hung near other wires employed for tele- 
‘l^phic purposes, for the reason that the sounds 
working of the'instruments iu the tele- 
igtaphic circuit awi Ai*tinctly audible on the tele- 

g te oiicuit, and make a most distressing ratt- 
’‘Tbi* phenomenon is known os induction; 
many alectncians have striven to obviate its 
.^tdfeeis. Among these, some time ago, was Mr 
Davies, who, after giving much study 
iq'im ^tter, was led to recognise the so-called 
as a distinct variety of elcctricsil 
^i^/srweih,, instead of being avoided, might 
hcBcflcially. After a numlnd' of experi- 


inents, he constructed- an instrument which takes 
advantage qf this force, and which is so closely' 
connected with the phenomena of sound th:^:, ho 
calls it the Phonogore. We had recently ia,, 
London an opportunity of seeing the apparatus in 
action, mid wore much impressed with its wonder¬ 
ful capnbilitiea Attached to an ordiuary tele¬ 
graph lino, and by the aid of ordinary tratis- 
iiiittiiig and receiving instruments, phonoporie 
messages can be sent from both ends of the one 
wire at the same time, while another message is 
being sent without any interruption by the tele¬ 
graph operators. Tlie Phonopore thus becomes a 
most useful auxiliary to a lino which may through 
some local circumstance be called upon to do 
more work than it is calculated for. The instru¬ 
ment is readily attached, and will at once triple 
the capabilities of the circuit. 

It has been reported in the Times that two 
large Russian gnus have recently been constructed 
for the ironclad Sinope. Tliese weapons have a 
twelve-inch bore, weigh each fifty tons, and will 
throw a projectile which weighs nearly half a ton. 
With a charge of two hundred and seventy pounds 
of powder, the guns will have a range of thirteen 
miles ; and os the object fired at will at that dis¬ 
tance be quite out of sight, the guns must be 
dii'ected by the aid of a map. We confess that 
we cannot exactly see how this can be done from 
the deck of a ship. 

' A coiTespondent of the Scientific American 
describes a well of six-inch bore and two hundred 
feet deep at a town iu Colorado which exhibits 
phenomena that liken it to a barometer. This 
well is driven through limestone, clay, and gravel, 
until water is reached in quicksand. Before the 
occurrence of a storm, this boring emits a blast 
of pure cool air with a roaring noise, which is 
loud enougl: to be heard some distance away ; 
but as the storm posses, the air-current is revered, 
and is sucked downwards with an equal force. 
There are other wells in the vicinity which 
exhibit the same peculiarity. 

A writer in one of the leading New York pape» 
complains bitterly of the amount of destruction’' 
which is wrought uppn fruit-trees and crops by 
the English sparrow. Those busy little birds 
have increased to an enormous extent since ■ 
their importation into the country. The United 
States Agricultural Department became fully alive j 
to this evil of over-population among the sparrows ^ 
some time ago, and in one of their Reimrts recom-; 
mended the employment of jmisoned grain as a ■ 
means for their destruction, and full directions ’ 
for preparing it are given. It is believed that .th«; 
only animal pest which is capable of doing more ' 
mischief tliau the sparrow is the rabbit, which j 
is causing such havoc in Australia. Both de^- ; 
dators were imported from England most pro-, 
bably tor mere sentimental reasons. 

At the recent International Photographic ExhU 
hitioii at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a number i 
of novelties in the sliape of apparatus 'treie i 
exhibited. But the most striking feature of fibs 
display was the daily exhibition of lai^m photo- 
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graphs npOQ an enormous scale, and which helped 
to demonstrate the wonderful perfection of the 
photographic image. These lantern pictures n«ens- 
ure less than three inches in diameter, and cover, 
say, eight square inches of surface. They were 
enlarged at the Exhibition to thirty feet in dia¬ 
meter, representing one hundred square yards of 
surface. A g<Jod photograph submitted to this 
searching test is actually improved by the inagui- 
iicotion, and many unsuspected objects in the 
picture are brought into view. 

We have heard from time to time so many 
anticipations with regard to the results which 
will accrue from a cneaper mode of producing 
the metal aluminium, that we were glad to see 
that the manufacture of this metal formed the 
subject of a paper read recently before the Society 
of Arts by Mr W. Andeinon. The particular 
method of working described in this paper is 
known as the DcviHo-Castner process, which has 
for some time been carried on at Oldbury, near 
Birmingham. Tlie price of the metal is at pre¬ 
sent forty shillings per pound; but we must 
remember that it is so light that a pound of it 
is the bulk of four pounds of iron. It is bril¬ 
liantly white, non-corrosive, sonorous, and will 
retain a higli polish. But its chief use is believed 
to be as an alloy with other metals, upon which it 
confers new and valuable propeidies. It gives a 
marvellous tensile strength to copper, for instance, 
and thus renders that metal available for purposes 
for which without its aid it could not possibly be 
employed. 

A very interesting paper was lately read at a 
meeting of the Society of Ohomical Industry by 
Mr Kingzedd, who took for liis subject the com¬ 
parative values of various chemical suhstaucos as 
antiseptics. The experiments described were of 
such a simple character that they can be easily 
understood by all. A meat extract was preiiareu, 
and after having been divided into various meas¬ 
ured portions, each portion was treated with a 
five per cent, solution of the particular <;hemical 
the virtue of which it was desired to test. The 
various solutions employed were too many in 
number to be mentioned here in detail, but it 
will be sufficient to say that they consisted oi' 
various metallic chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates. 
The results hear out what has been bcfoi-e indi¬ 
cated by previous experiments—namely, that the 
chloride of mercury (that is, ordinary corrosive 
sublimate) is by far the most powerful of any 
antiseptic known. Unfortunately, it happens to 
be alw ond of the most virulent poisons with 
whiJh the chemist is acquainted, and therefore 
it may be said to be inapplicable to general use ; 
but at the same time, m the hands of a doctor 
or other expert it must prove more valuable 
than any other substance used for antiseptic 
purposes. 

The question of "exhaustion of our coal-fields, 
which assiuued such promiuence n few years back, 
has ^ain been Riised in a paper on the coal 
question, which was read at a recent meeting of 
Boyal Statistical Society by Mr Price Williams. 
This engineer believes, from calculations which he 
haa %a<le, that the coal of the country will be 
exlmovted'ih about one hundred years, and divid¬ 
ing the coal-producing counties into districts, he 
'•bites tliat the eastern division of South Wales 
win be soalless in less than fifty, years. The coal 
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of Warwickshire must give way in fifty-thwe 
years; in South Wales in seventy-nine yeato; 
in Yorkshire in ninety years; Scotland, ninety- 
two years; Northumberland and Durliam, ninety- 
four ; while at the present rate of output, Den¬ 
bighshire and Flintshire have enough coal to 
lust for two centuries and a half. Mr I’rice 
Williams points out that it the various trades 
dependent upon coal cuntinne their present pros¬ 
perity the production of that mineral is bound 
to keep pace with them ; and he advises that gi-eat 
efforts slionld be made to liusband onr resources 
in every way, and to put a stop to waste both in 
w’orkiug mines and in coal consumption gener¬ 
ally. Let us ho])e that before a coal famine 
seriously threatens us, other means of raising 
steam and supplying fuel may come to the 
front 

A short time ago an account was published of 
a German apparatus for teaching slaughterers how 
to strike with the poleaxe so as to obviate the 
cruel necessity of trying their ’prentice hands on 
living cattle. A correspondent of the Times points 
out that such an apjiaratus is unnecessary, if 
slaughtering wcrc^ carried on in the humane 
manner practised at Chicago, and possibly at 
other places in the States, lie tells us that the 
bullocks to be killed are driven into narrow 
pens from the stockyard, and that above these 
pens th(uv, stands a man with a repeating rifle; 
and that ns each animal posses below bill), he 
fires a bullet into its brain. Dcatb is iiistan-' 
tuneoiis; niul by simple machinery, the carcase 
is at once lifted out of tlie way and prepared 
for market 

Some experiments have lately been made in 
ol der to test a new gunpowder which is prepared 
by cbemi 1 . means from straw. Its advantages ; 
ai'c said to be that it is smokoleas, gives no flaine. 
will not heat or foul the barrel of the gnu, and 
that the I'ecoil and report are diminislied. The 
experiineiils took place at Harrow, and were com¬ 
parative with similar expcriineiits with ordinarjr 
gunpowder. The ad tentages claimed for this 
new powder do not seem to be quite realised b^ 
these experiments ; but there is no doubt that it 
is o very powerful explosive and that it is flame¬ 
less and smokeless. Weight for weight it would 
seem, loo, that it is one hundred and fifty per 
cent, stninger than bl.ack gunpowder, and it i* 
conclusively proved that it cannot be exploded by . 
mere concussion. The experiments ai» full of 
promise, and there is no doubt flial the new 
powder will be valuable in several applications. 

According to the Ueport by the United State* 
Consul at Patras, an immense quantity of cur- j 
rants find their way from Greece to France, where.; 
they are used for making wine. Currants have i 
been iuijxirtcd into Franqe for the use of di6tillei;%;| 
for the past twelve years, and at first the fruit w^\ 
simply used to produce alcohol. It was fqtt;^| 
that the spirit from this source was ‘’f 
quality and nearly as goml as that ^^distlllM 
wine. But the price i>f the fruit soon beeaiae tofr ' 
great to tempt the distillers, and the 
have since been used for wine production, tj^s 
more especially for the making of cheap',, 
used by the labouring classes. 
manufacture appears to be verjr , 
fruit is put into large wooden vatt 
tons, with a measured gMutity's^firafie/j 
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a certain temjwratnre, fermentation ensnea, the 
liquid ia strained, and^fter a few days it is ready 
for use—a rulnr-coloured wine of good quality. 
Currants are also used in the French vineyards, 
to add to the fresh grapes, and the whole are 
allowed to ferment together. The wine obtained 
» of fine quality, an<7, curiously enough, is far 
better than if the currant wine is added to the 
grape wine after separate manufacture. 

AAnotber Iteport from the l'nite<l States consul 
' Harseilles points out that the olive-oiV trade 
tf»f Southern France U biing terribly injured by 
'tiia wholesale adulteration of that article of com¬ 
merce. For this purpose the oils of various seeds 
are nsi-d, especially cotton-seed oil, which is cheap, 
and which, moreover, has a palatable flavour. 
The admixture of this oil with true olive oil 
has been up to this time very difficult of detec¬ 
tion. A way, however, has been discovered of 
detecting tlie adulterator in his nefarious work. 
This method depends upon the principle that oils 
when mixed witli certiun acids assume different 
ghadoB of colour. Pui’e olive oil will when so 
located assume a certain tint of yellow, which can 
always he compared with a stiftidard colour; and 
It becomes very much darker if it be a<lulteratod, 
the colour deepening according to the amount of 
b Ittlteration. To show the extent to which olive, 
oil 'is now adulterated it is stated that more than 
two million gallons of cotton-seeil oil come from 
the United States to Maiwilles annually, and it 
is estimated that half of it is used for sophisti¬ 
cating olive oil. It is curious to find that a very 
large proportion of tlie oil so made finds its way 
bade to the United States, notwithstanding a duty 
of thirty per cent, upon its importation. 

It is pretty well known that many of our Rail¬ 
way Companies, in onler to obviate any clmmo 
of competition by means of the canals which inter¬ 
cept the country, and whicli before the establish¬ 
ment of iron roads did such a thriving trade, 
have bought up those water-ways, so as to render 
tliem idle. In order to again tlirow these canals 
open, a Bill lias been intfuduced into parliament 
which proposes to confer upon the local authorities 
power to acquire any canal when it is desirable 
in the public interest that a Kailwny Company 
should cease to have interest in it. The (’ompany 
in such a case would he compelled to part with 
the cai'.d at its actual value without any increase 
for compulsory sale. 

jA,new method of studying the structure of 
timMr has ^)oen brought before one of the 
American Scientific Societies. The system recom¬ 
mended is to employ frames of cardboard, eaclt 
' holding tliree samples of the wood to be studied 
or examined. This wood being in tlie form of 
^ « section as thin os it can possibly be cut, the 
three sections would exhibit tlie wood under three 
different, aspects, one being transverse across the 
grain, and the other ti '^t in the direction bust 
adapted to a study of the siructure of the material, 
aystem seems to us to be merely a variation 
' of the common method of examining woods in 
,,WCtion with the more powerful eye provided by 
tloroaeope. 

mrrel form of canal has been designed and 
hjf'Mr Arthur Pickard of Lecd^ and a 
model of it has lately been exhibited in 
Theobjoc^ of the inx'entoi; is tOjdh away 
‘ or any form of haulagethe'mber 


round-about process of putting the water in 
motion iteolf. This is brought about by dividing 
the canal into two by a central partition,'and 
putting a screw propeller, worked by steam-power, 
at one end of the water-way. This screw will 
force the current in one direction, and cause it to 
return by the separated half of the canaL We 
fear this is one of those schemes which work 
very well on a small scale imd in a model, but 
which are hardly practicable when applied to real 
work. 

The recent salutary alterations in our ptteiit 
laws have had the effect of encouraging inventors j 
aud many useful articles and contrivances ore 
now brought forward which in former days would 
perhaps never have been invented, or at anyrate 
not made public. Among recent small things of 
this character we may note a Patent Drying mck 
for household purposes, which has been invented 
by Mr T. G. Daw of Cheapside. This is essen¬ 
tially a domestic contrivance, and its homely duty 
is to diy plates, dishes, and glasses, and other 
utensils without wiping them. The rack consists 
of an upriglit ladder-like arrangement, fitted with j 
shelves, iiaving between them various-sized sjiaces. | 
The top shelves have pegs upon whieh tumblers 
and other glasses, jugs, &e., can be placed in an 
inverted position alter having been rinsed. The 
lower shelves are designed for plates and dishes. 
The contrivance occupies very small space, for 
over one hundred pieces of crockery and glass 
can be dried on a ruck w hich takes up only one 
B()uare toot of ground and is about five feet 
high. The diainage from these various oiiicles 
is caught and earned to a reservoir, so that one 
article cannot drip into another below it. 

‘ Another niiplianeo, also of a domestic character, 
is of more importance, because it aims not only in 
fullUling an ordinary domestic want, but in obvi¬ 
ating loss of life by fire. This is an improved 
Fire-guard, patented by G. W. Page of King’s 
Lynn. It consists of a curtain of flexible wire- 
netting which rolls like a blind in fiont of the 
fireplace, and which when not in use rolls up in 
a space provided for it underneath the mantel¬ 
piece and is quite out of sight The utility of 
this invention for protecting ladies and children 
fi-om those lamentable accidents which have so 
often occurred is obvious, and the invention is 
likely to meet with very wide adoption by those 
who are careful to take advantage of such precau¬ 
tions against accidents. 

We liave recently had an opportunity of seeing 
in action a new electrical tramway,’the first or 
its kind which has been established in Euhope. 
Tliis interesting installation is at Korthfleet, near 
London, and it promises to be the pictaeer of a 
system which will replace the use of horses for 
trnmwny-work. The line is about a mile ia 
length. The cars go at good speed and up some- 
vv hat steep grtidiciite with the greatest ease. The 
method employed is that known as the Electrical 
Series System, and will admit of several oar# 
running together on one line at the same time 
without any chance of collision. The current is 
generated by a dynamo-machine at one end of the 
line, and is carried beneath the road to certain 
contact-pieces which lie in a conduit below one 
of the rails. Subbing against these contacts is a 
kind of conducting W, which projects from tlie 
vehicle through a communicitting slot the si^ 
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of the rail By this means the current is con-1 
▼eyed to a dynamo carried beneath the car, 
which is geereu to the wlieels. The inauguration 
of the new system has attracted much attention. 

GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 

COINCIDENCES. 

Nothing is commoner than to hear talk of gooii 
luck and bad ; lucky people and unlucky ; lucky 
days and unlucky, with special reference to 
Friday, which seems to have got a terribly bad 
name indeed. Ninety-nine sailors out of a hun¬ 
dred count it unlucky to set sail on that day ; and 
some, even captains who have wenthcied many a 
storm, refuse to do so. I was talking the other 
day to an old ‘salt’ at Brighton about this very 
question, and I did my best to get out of him 
what his views were, and what reason there could 
be' for so strong and widespread a belief, or, as 
some call it, superatitiou. ■ 

‘You,’ said 1, ‘ have been afloat pretty often ; to 
ihy knowledge ’- 

‘Forty yoiu’s, next March, in all weathers,’ 
interrupted the c.aptain. 

‘ Well, then, what’s your own real opinion about 
Friday 1’ 

‘ I can’t say I like it at all myself,’ he answered. 

‘ I never knowod things turn out right that were 
launched on a Friday; though 1 've had to face 
them in my time; for it isn’t every skipper or owner 
that will listen when the men growl about going 
to sea on the day after Thursday. “It's all a 
confounded pack o’ nonsense,” they say. All the 
same, it holds good among sailors, and will liold. 
too.—Ask any of ’em alongshore liere what they 
think. They will tell you that the worst gale 
last November began on a Friday, when the life¬ 
boat was all but capsized—that the eml of the 
new pier was washed away on a Friday—that 
Friday’s catch of fish is always about the worst of 
the lot; and if the nets break away of a night 
with mackerel, it’s sure to be coming homo on a 
Friday.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘as for more hick at sea, do yon 
know that a year or two ago one of our great 
Bhipbuihlers determined to show that you sailors 
wel'e all in the wrong about this terrible day? 
He built a brig and named her i'rviay, laid down 
her lines on a Friday, finished her that day 
seven weeks, launched her a ‘week later j her 
.^ptaiu’s name lyas “ Friday," with thirteen hands 
aboard—the worst of all unlucky numbers—and 
bn a Friday she set sail for her first trip !—That’s 
a pretty good proof of what b'ridaye luck is! 
—Did you ever near of th^t brig V 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I have heerd of 
that yam before ; but you’ve left out one thing, 
now. Did you ever hear what become of that 
there brig?’ 

‘No,’ sud I; ‘I don’t know that; but of 
course*- — ■ 

‘ No, no, sir } you don’t know, and nobody else 
don’t know. They said she would come home on 
a Friday; but she didn’t come ; and Jack Rogers, 
the bid coastguard at Hove—as I heard tell the 
st«y—he swears she was never heard of again, 
eapiain or crew. And as for thirteen hands 
: a^ard, b’hy, that One lubber oyer the baker’s 
dc^Kn wvuld hare been a regular Jonah; and a 


Jonah’s time he would have had of it, too, till 
the fishes got hold of him.—No offence, sir, I 
hope, at my speaking out so strong; hut there'* 
no mistake about Friday.—(hxid-niglit, sir.’ 

Yet, in spite of my old sailoi s belief, some great 
and notable and good things Imve taken place on 
a Friday, which would liave amazed him not a 
little if I had then seized the ehance of telling 
them. For example ; On Friday, 3d Angiist 
1-192, Christopher Columbus set sail on his great 
voyage of discovery. On Friday, 12th October 
1492, lie firet discovered land. On Friday, 4th 
January 1493, ho sailed on his return voyage, 
for Spain ; and on Friday, Ifitli March 1493, he 
arrived in safety at Palos. Many other historic 
events of significance and of good-luck have 
occurred on Friilay. 

Yet Friday is regarded by many as a day of 
ill-luck ; but for making it specially unlucky you 
must upset the salt. ‘The fulling of salt,* says 
my Lord Bacon, ‘ is an authentic presagement of 
ill-fortune, nor can every temper contemn it Yet 
is it only an omen.’ Nor is the origin of this 
belief far to seek. From the earliest times, salt, 
itself incorruptible, has always been regarded as 
more or le.s8 sacred ; hence sprang its having a 
place in all rites of sacrifice and oblation. Thus it 
became a symbol of friendship, and, before any 
other service, was offered to the guest, in token of 
good-will on the part of the host If, during this 
oH'oring, it was accidentally upset, and, still worse, 
if intentionally on either side, evil in some shape 
was deemed a certain issue. 

To turn now to such minor matters as mere 
lurk in every-day life is to make a mighty step 
down to trides. If a coin be spun into the air, it 
is obvious ;? it the ebimees whether it come down 
head or tiil uppermost must he equal. Yet, in 
spite of this, one special woman in a village shall 
be said to have great luck in the ‘making’ of butter, 
or one particular gardener to be most lucky in the 
grafUng of roses or melons; that is to say, that 
Lucky Betty or Lucky Tom succeeds where scores 
of othew would fail. Wlicreas, the truth is that 
success in either case is simply owing to greater 
skill or greater care in handling the churn or the 
pruning-knife, wliich the other bumpkins fail to 
exert. If not so, all comes back to the doctrine of 
chances ; luid any one given Hodge or Dolly may 
be as lucky ns Tom or Betty. 

Oh ! say some village wiseacres, ‘ but fortune 
favours fools !’ Yes, now and then jt would seem 
so; perhaps because n fool trusts all to fortune, 
and sometimes succeeds where wiser men feil- 7 - 
mainly through ignorance of danger or obstacle— 
and so goes to work coolly in hazardous things; 
just as a blind man, having once learned the road, 
will walk calmly along the very edge of a cliff, 
where the owner of a pair of shaiji eyes would be 
apt to grow dizzy and stumble. It a fool who 
leaves his doom unlocked escapes robbery, tw 
is often called fortunate or lucky; whereas tit# 
prudent man who prevents the bursar's visit W 
wise precautions, enjoys no such cieilit, bat OM 
to be content with being more freqncntlf la<^ 
than the fool, because he puts himself moM in m ’ 
way of good fortune. Now and then-Dnq MpHlit 
with some poor forlorn wretch with Vnom 
thing seems to go wrong, and 
trouble, soon gete the nickname 
^ick. ' ‘ ^ 








CHAMBERS’S JOUJINAL. 


fiui, of &!' more carious and true interest than 
any mattws of mere luck and chance, good fortune, 
and bad| are what, for want of a better name, we 
call Cotncidences, into which there would seem to 
1 enter a new factor, not so easily defined. By war 
of ^lustration, I give a few instances which 
hare fallen under iny own personal observation. 

: ilihas: 1 meet with a stray word, say ‘ Toboggan,’ 
Just now in common use among us, and, as a 
matter of mere curiosity, wish to know its ileriva- 
^on. I consult every dictionary I can layliands 
ion, but in not one of them does the word appear. 

' I- ask right and left among the gay young people 
srho are just now gone mad about the delights 
of Tobogganing : but not a soul can help me. I 
<^stiOn two charming girl graduates fresh from 
wo Honour list at Cambridge, one of them speci¬ 
ally great in etymology, whom I beg to visit the 
British Museum in searcli of that odd Canadian 
word. I miglit as well liave asked the man in the 
moon; and I give up ‘Toboggan’ ns a hopeless 
mystery ; and in a montii’s time have forgotten 
the whole affair. But one day I walk into the 
Free Library at the neighbouring county town, 
and take up a number of a locaf magazine, open it 
at random, and as the motto to an artide on 
‘ Acme Skates,’ I see these words : ‘ Toboggan, 
from odabagan, an Indian word for sled.’ 

Again, I have a brother whom I very seldom 
hec, and who seldom leaves his headquarters, some 
three hundred miles away. I walk four miles 
through the woods to a small roadside station, on 
my way to AVaterloo. The train is at the plat- 
fprm, but waits for the arrival of an c-tcui-sion 
train from Bristol. In five minutes it comes 
rattling down the branch line : out pour a crowd 
of passengers to change carriages for London ; and 
the first person I see hurrying along is an old 
friend whom I believed to he at Cannes. We jour- 
neyecl up together to Waterloo, and almost the 
first thing she said to me was : ‘ How is your 
brother Jack 1 Do you ever see liim 1 ’ 

^Kever,’ I replied. ‘ He may he dead and 
buried, for all f know. I rai'ely go to London, 
and he still more rarely visits the great city ; so 
that there is no chance of catching him during 
one of his flyuig visits.’ 

‘ I ain sorry lor that,’ said Miranda. ‘ It’s two 
years since I lost saw him at your liouse, when 
,ybo lived.in town.’ 

' Wbeu we got to Waterloo, there was some 
an to whether we should travel any farther 
; tc^ther ; but' the end of it was that, as Miranda 
bound for Regent Street, and I for Uolhom, 
.‘'kw would walk to Charing Cross by the suspen- 
bridge. As we went down the stejis at the 
Other end of tlie bridge, a man with a carpet hi^{ 
I "baine rushing up to meet us, two steps at a time, 
Utod ^at man was myebrother Jack l-araazed, 
r;«ad glad to see us, and we to see him. Five 
^ ^nutes.later, we should have missed him. 

I like a regul«*“ House that Jack built,’” 

Wdd L ‘If I hadh*t%alk ed to that special train 
I'M Woodend, 1 should not have met Miranda. 
) MM meeting her, I Mould have taken a ’bus 
iM 'Waterloo, and never gone over Hungeiford 


lawyer’s long before thik-<-And that reminds me, 
old fellow, it’s exactly two years since I afcTr 
you. 1 came up on this very 16th of Kovember 
m 1864, and slept at yoitt house; and now wk 
meet again on the 16th in this odd fashion.’ 

So, after a good talk, for I had completely 
forgotten the date of our last meeting, we parted 

&me ten or twelve years ago, 1 was in the 
habit of writing occasional articles for an old- 
fashioned newspaper called the Daily Tearer, 
While on my way to the office one fine summer 
morning, I chanced to pass the well-known book¬ 
stall of my old acquaintance, Larkins, and strolled 
into the shop for a chat. Mr Larkins was 
busy revising a catalogue; and on a table in 
front of him, half covered with hooks, ky a 
newspaper. 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ said the bookseller | ‘IB 
be with you in two minutes.’ 

‘No hurry,’ replied 1. ‘You take in the Teater, 
I see ; I will have a look at it’ 

Before I had read half a column, he joined me. 

‘ If,’ said he, ‘ you had come in three minutes 
earlier, you would have seen the man who wrote 
that curious article atiout rots.’ 

‘ Wliich curious article ? ’ I inquired. 

‘Why, that very one now in your hand.’ 

‘That is very odd,’ said 1. ‘Who is the man, 
and how do you know that he wrote Uie paper 
on rats ? ’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ replied Lai’kins, ‘ the gentleman is a 
stranger to me. But he came into the shop, 
bought a French grammar, and was just going 
out again, when he saw the Tearer lying open 
there. “ Ah,” says he, “ do you take in that old 
gossip of a paper?”—“Yea ; and a very good old 
paper it is too.”—“Did you notice that little 
article on Rats ? ”—“ I have just read iy I 
replied ; “ and a very good article it is.”—“ Well,” 
says tlie stranger, “1 am much obliged to you 
for the compliment; I don’t often get praised ; 
but, as the author of ‘ Rats,’ I am hound to offer 
you my best thanks, and wish you a very good- 
morning.” And M'ith that, away he went. I 
never sot eyes on him before, and I don’t suppose 
that I evea shall do so again.’ 

‘ If you should evw chance to do so, Mr Larkina, 
tell him, with my compliments, tliat he went 
away with a lie in his mouth. He had no more 
to do with the “Rat” paper than Adam. I cor¬ 
rected the proof of it only two davs ago, and 
the manuscript is now on my study table.’ 

After tha^ we had a long chat about coIb- 
cidences in general, which 1 lield to he common 
enough, though the one which had just occiirred 
was singularly strange! 

‘ I don’t know much ^ut their being common,’: 
said Mr Larkins ; ‘ hut f can tell you of a far mona 
curious instance. One day, a stranger came in 
and asked for a copy of Blair’s Sermon/, a well-1 
known book, hut quite out of fashion now.' He 
looked at the only copy 1 had, bought and ; 
paid for it:; and was about to go, when he.: 
suddenly stopped and said: “ If you have a«;! 
objection, I will leave the book with you until; 
I happen to be in town again.”—“ By aU'meana’' 


Mm it kM ridned,’ eaid she, ‘ we should not have 
kMM ‘<Mk Wther.’ 

Wadded Jack, ‘1 had not lost my way 


months passed, and I saw nothing of him. Thcn^ i 
as you know, it so fell opt that 1 gave np.mtj 
old premises at No. 190,pnd took il|i^ 
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fliiw monli* more paswid. But not isign of mjr 
’ purchaser of Blair, whom, iiweed, I had 
\ almost forgotten. At Inst, one evening, in came 
an old ls3y and asked for n copy of Blair’s 
Strmotu. “I have only one copysaid I, “and 
I fear that 1 cannot part with that one, for it 
Was bought and paid for six months ago, tliough 
the Owner has never called for it.” But the old 
Italy was ve^y urgent with me; and so at last 1 
gave way. The price was one shilling. My new 
customer handed me half a sovereign to pay for it, 
and I turned round to get change, when some one 
else suddenly entered, and I heai^ a sharp voice 
say: “ A pretty dance you have led me, Mr 
Larkins. Here have I been hunting up and down 
the street for half an hour in seai’ch of my old 
friend Blair. I could have sworn that I bought it 
at No. 190,—I hope that the book is all safe,”— 
“You are quite right about 190 ; and there is your 
copy of Blair tied up in paper as you left it six 
months ago.—This indy lind just persuaded me 
to let her have it, and I was just turning to give 
her change, when in you walked and claimed 
your property.”—“And I mean to have it too,” 
said the old man in rather a peppery tone.—Of 
course, lie did have it; and the lady had to wait 
for another copy.’ 

‘Well, Mr Larkins,’ said I, ‘that is even more 
curious than the adventure of tlie paper on rats. 
—Did you ever see either of your customers 
again ?’ 

‘Never, to this day.—But I haven’t done witli 
Sermmi yet, if you care to hear another coin¬ 
cidence. A country schoolmaster somewhere down 
ih Devonshire wrote to me for a volume of 
Sermon^ to Boys. 1 told him that it was out 
of print, but that a second-hand copy might no 
doubt be had. To tliis he agreed j and, of a 
friend lower down Booksellers’ Bow, I got him 
a copy, mteuf, with his own liandwriting on the 
fly-leaf! given by tbe very same schoolmaster 
to a former pupil, who had carried it off to 
London, and sliowed how liiglily lie valued 
sermons by selling his prize at a bookstall.’ 

One more example and I have done. Miss 

M- of Bristol was a gi-eat writer of letters. 

One morning she entrusted a certain special 

letter to her brother C-, just starting for the 

city. He, en route, meeting an elder brother 
Q——and wishing to get rid of the letter, 

entri»ted it to him. O-, who possessed a 

memory as treacherous os a sieve, put it into 
an inner pocket of a greatcoat for special safety, 
and,straightway utterly forgot its very existence. 
‘•The writo of the letter, supposing it to have 
been posted, also forgot the whole affair. But 
'many long months aft«r, while repairing her 
brotner’s greatcoat, she suddenly came upon tiiht 
inner pocket, dived into it, and there found her 
own letter, duly addressed and stamped. The 
discovery occurred on Christmas Day 1887; and 
when opened, the letter was found to be dated 
Christmas 1886, There it had lain perdu for a 
twelvemonth to the veiw day—though no doubt 
'the coat had been used hundreds of times by 
eoohntric owner, without a thought of bis 
; jiw negligence. 

' coarse, it may be said of all such occurrences 
this latter example of Coincidence, that they 
’ilff hijt larifles and scarcely worthy of notice; 
ipwin^ toms upon them, nothing ever happens, 

.' i' ' ' ' - - - 


in consequence of their having come to pass. But 
for all tha^ it may be said, in reply, that for tta - 
most part life is made up of trifles, big and little,'' 
and that on some of these trifles events of singn- < 
lar interest or importance often clumco to turn. 
Many a grievous misfortune, or splendid good 
fortune, has depended -on the loss, or delivery, 
or discovery of n letter. Many a sudden and 
unexpected meeting of long-parted friends has 
caused joy or sorrow to a whole lifetime. Many 
a strafige chapter of adventure has issued from 
the sojourn of an odd volume of sift'mons at a 
bookstall. Anyhow, the wliole subject seems to 
be one not to be flung aside as unworthy of con¬ 
sideration. 

VVlietlier any other factor besides that of chance 
enters into the birth of Coincidences, and if so, 
what that factor may be, is a question which must 
be left to our readers’ own consideration. Want 
of space forbids me to pursue it; and 1 must be 
content if I set them thinking on some of the 
coincirlences wliicli have occurred in llieir own 
personal experience. 

My friend Boxer, to whom I once told one or 
two of the above’coincidences, calmly shook his 
head, and then said : ‘Well, I will add one case 
to your list, as curious os any you have men¬ 
tioned. Last March I liad a set of plans to finish 
tor the ollice. I counted them up, and made just 
thirty-one of them. Now, it so happens tiiat my 
birtiiday was on tlie 31st, and on that day, as I 
thouglit, I finislied the last of them. While 
smoking my liiiul pljic (not tlie thirty-first) that 
evening after my work was ilone, I said to 
myself : “ How oddly things do linppeu ! Here 
am I, tliirty-oiie years old to-day, with thirty-one 
plans on the 31st day of the month.” Then 
I looked in my daybook to see when I began" 
them, am! >piiig that it was on .lanuary the 31st. 
But it w asii’t; very nearly, though—February 
the let Before tying tbe plans up, I counted 
them over again ; this time there were only 
tliirty—not one more could 1 make of them. 
Another glance at my daybook told me, too, that 
yesterday was my birthday ! and that to-day was 
April tlie 1st, when wise men are sometimes made 
April fools.—That,’ said Boxer spitefully^‘was 
very near being a remarkable Coincidenca’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE CHiaNECTO SHIP HAISIWAT.* 

The inauguration of tlie Ohignecto Marine Trans¬ 
port Railway Company, to give tlie undertaking ; 
its full title, is deserving of some notice, for it'; 
mai’ks an epoch in engineering enterprise, as the 
first attempt to carry into actual practice a system ; 
of transporting vessels .of large tonnage acroni^ 
isthmuses which, though frequently mooted, 
cussed, and strongly advocated, has never «8 3!^;i 
been further developed than favourable repwl^; 
and carefully elaborated illustrations and dtSfn|pMv! 
The fact, therelbre, that work has actnaUy'jMi^J 
commenced on the first ship railway, and'.nb^.im! 
long the transport of ^’easels between Tldiids^il^;' 
Amherst across the narrow isthmus 
Nova Scotia with the mainland will beAtn^siijwtiils- 
plished fact, cannot fail to arouM thn 
merely of the meniliere of the engtnHrit^’frifi^ J 
sion but of the public itself^ 
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TnrnlWi now to th« fclieoiT' of the scliemo its«lf, 
yre may briefly eum up ite salient features for 
our reaijeri. A ship reulway is designed to 
answer all the purposes of a canal—namely, 
enabling vessels to pass from one sea to another 
without the expense of cutting a navigable 
■channel, and avoiding tire necessity of a large 
number of locks—a most expensive item in cost, 
,When the variation of the times of the tides on 
aither side of the isthmus presents the difficult 
problem of, great differences of level in thb two 
•eas to be connected. 

The essential arrangements for the carrying 
out of a ship railway will bo readily understood. 
Docks are constrncted at each terminus to accoiU' 
modate tlie vessels; in this cane, sufficient to hold 
at the same time six vessels of a thousand tons 
each with full cargo; powerful hydraulic lifts 
are provided for raising and lowering the vessels 
to tne railway across the isthmus, seventeen miles 
In length. The vessels are carried on cradles 
running on four lines of lails, and are drawn by 
two locomotive engines working side by side. 

Turning, now, to the geographical question in 
the case in point: the ndvauTages of the new 
route will be readily perceived by glancing at 
the map of Canada. Vessels leaving the ports in 
the Eiver and the Gulf of St Lawrence for the 
, Bay of Fundy and the hai’bours along the eastern 
, seaboard of the United States are at present com¬ 
pelled to pass round the northern point of Nova 
^tia. By availing themselves of the new ship 
railway, a saving in distance of from five to seven 
hundred miles will be effected, in addition to 
escaping the risks ot mitigation outside Nova 
Scotia, and the enhanced marine insurance 
premium^ charged for a notoriously hud piece 
of coasting. Morever, vessels of lighter build 
can be en^loyed in the service, being no longer 
required to face the open Atlantic Ocean. The 
new mode of transport will also be available when 
th^Straits of Canso, which are frequented by 
ampler craft, arc blocked with ice. 

The Dominion of Canada has subsidised the 
undertaking j whilst the Municipal Council of the 
county of Cumberland, Nova Scotia, through 
which, the line passes, has made a free grant 
of all land required. The engineers of the 
, undertaking are Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and 
.MrB. Baker, well known os the designers of the 
edebrated Forth Bridge, now rapidly ai>proaching 
'.A sUjdessful completion. 


COSCSBNINO A JUBLBOnOCGH EELIC AND 
■ ‘TliE CHEVE LEV NOVELS.’ 

The Sunderland Sale is still within the memory 
' of many of onr readera . One of the lots sold on 
' I November 0, 1882, was the ‘ Presentatiup Copy of 
' tbeOougmlulatory Verses recited at the Sbeldouian 
, TlMBtre, Oxford (Japu^ry L nofi), on the occasion 
Hhe victory of Blduhuim, oud given to the 
I 'jtootDukeof Marlborough,' recounting the battle, I 




End Landau, &c. That a volume 'so 
with the origin of his wealth 
tffiould be toM^ argues a cynical 
to tile ordinary sentiments of man- 
win ourpirse even a pessimist,’ as a 


correspondent of the Pall MaU OmtU poihted 
out in that journal on May 3, 1863; and tiie then 
Marquu of Blandford endeavoured to recover tiie 
treasure from the purchaser; but he ‘Would not 
part,* This historical memento has now, however, 
found once more a resting-place in the family} 
for it has come into the possession of Mr H. Q. 
Chubchill, who brought out and edited jite 
C'heveley Novels, and who has been residing in 
Spain for some years. 


IN AN OLD CHUKCHrAED. 

In one of Eagland’s sweetest spots, 

A little old gray churoh 1 found ; 

Around it lies—dear restful ground— 

Qod’s garden with its sacred plots. 

With myriad arms the ivy bolds 
Its time-worn wails in close embrace ; 

So Memory sometimos keeps a face 
Half veiled lU tender misty folds. 

With sleepy twitter and with song 
The tower, bird haunted, is alive; 

In leufy seas they dip and dive, 

Those tiny warblers all day long. 

Like sentinels grown hoar with age, 

The ciuinbling hoadstonos guard the graves 
That softly swell —green voioelcss waves, 

That will not break though tempests rage. 

‘ Concerning them that are asleep' 
lu tide sweet hamlet of the dead. 

In htoken sentences I read 
The record those old tablets keep; 

Each told its tolo, for hath not Qrief 
A voice whoso echoes never die 1 
Adown the ages, Raohel's cry 
Still rings o'er some Cod-garnored sheaf. 

Mine eyes, ne’er prodigal of tears, 

Did fill with such as seemed to rise 
And drown the glory of the skies, 

O’er those Who’d slept two hundred yeais. 

M. Hxdiisbviok Ebownb 
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THE OLD HAILEYBURY COLLEOE. 

A NEW Ilaileybury College, like a hermit crab, 
has taken possession of the shell of the old Hailey- 
bury. But the existence of new Haileybiiry num¬ 
bers only thirty years. It was in 1868 that the 
old Uaileybury College closed its gates, and ceased 
to send forth to India a specially trained band of 
young men to carry on the civil administiation of 
the Indian empire. It is of the old Ilaileybury 
College \hat we now write. Almost all those who 
passed through Ilaileybury into the Indian Civil 
Service entertained an affectionate reganl for their 
alma mater. From year to year a commemorative 
dinner is held in London by the retired Indian 
Civil servants, to which they inviU* the sundving 
professors of the College, as a pleasant renewal of 
the friendly feelings of old times. 

It is unnecessary to ransack an( ient records to 
•how how the Chairman and Directors of the 
East India Company were prompt to recognise 
the expediency of establishing a special training 
college for the young men—then called writers— 
whom they sent out to carry on the Civil depart¬ 
ments of goveniment in India. Originally there 
wa* on institution at Hertford where handwriting, 
doable entry, and book-keeping formed part of 
the curriculum of instruction. But when the 
Directors had built their own palatial College at 
Hallsybury, they determined that the students 
•hould receive a more liberal education, in elassi- 
, cal and modem literature, in mathematics, in 
political economy and law, and in the several 
oriental languages, which would be of practical 
use in India. 

Salleybary College stands on the southern 
of a low range of hills, about two miles 
'fsoin Hertford. It is about the same distance 
from the little towns of Ware and Hoddesdon. 
i,,tt Was almost surrounded by ancient woods, in 
, |wli)hh‘'me nightiugales were numerous. The toil 
i-lomsA cold cloy, a^ there was but a scant eujply 
' tSd^rfOntter, fhe site was isolated. Probably the 
I ifliiMdian of 'the East India Company thought it 
’'icilt to keep fteir youi^ men as far as pos-; 


siblc removed from the temptations of any large 
town. 

The College wa^ in the form of a largo quad¬ 
rangle, covering an area of about one hundred 
and fifty yards square. The south or ornamental 
front looked upon a bioad raised terrace. The 
south front contained the Chapel, Library, and 
Dining-hall. The main-entrance gate and porter’s 
lodge faced to the west; and on cither side of 
them were the principal lecture-rooms, supple¬ 
mented by a reading-room and billiard-room. 
The north and cast buildings were devoted chiefly 
to the four sets of rooms in which the students 
lived. The Principal and several of the professors 
had their houses in the quadrangle, so as partly 
to divide ti e students’ quarters. The College 
kitchen anu outtery were in the south-east angle, 
convenient to the College Hull. The Hall served 
also periodically ns the examination chamber. ^ 

The educational stall of the College had own 
carefully chosen. In 1842 Dr Le Bos, a sound 
scholar ami an eloquent preacher, was Principal. 
Dr Jeremie, the Dean and classical lecturer, was 
charged with maintaining the discipline of the 
College, a duty for which his kindly and tender 
nature seriously unfitted him. Canon Heaviside, 
the chief mathematical lecturer, was always popu¬ 
lar with the students, oflicially and jpeiaMy. Tlie 
law lecturer was Emp'.on, the friend and son-in- 
law of Lord Jefftey. The Rev. Ricliord Jones, 
the author of the well-known book on Rent, 
was Professor of Political Economy and History. 
Captain Schalch, a retired Indian officer, taught 
Hindustani. The Mirzo, Mahomed Ibraheem, g., 
Persian gentleman, was Professor of Arabic snA 
Pei-sian; whilst Mr Johnson, a self-taught orientfilr.; 
scholar, equally familiar with Persian and SasAd 
krit, had the pleasure of introducing us 
mysteries of the Sanskrit tongue. . ^ 

The students were about eighty hf 
Every half-year the senior term of 
passed out into the Indian pnblio 
twenty new students were sdffifttM 
College. We all wore caps and 
slivided into fo^r terms, 
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IwtuTM for Micb ^ctiuM. The yoting mea were 
Honineted, fay the Directors of the East India 
<ioiDpainy» chiefly from the tipper middle class ot 
4, eoetetyf (Some of the students had been at Oxfoi'd 
OT Cit^bridge. The public schools, such as Eton, 
^Snsfa^, Winchester, and Charterhouse, sent their 

S li^ But the minority of the young men passed 
ae entrance examination into the College by 
itiiuiergoing a special preparation at certaip pro- 
£ss«lonal crammers. 

I A day's life at Haileybury began with chapel 
at eight o’clock; and we were expected to get 
■ onr breakfast finished in time for the first lecture 
lit nine o'clock. Duiing the first term this lecture 
iWas in classics. The next lecture was at ten 
o’clock in Sanskrit; and the third at eleven 
o’clock in law. The subjects varied according 
to the days of the week. Our public lectures 
were all over at twelve o’llock, and then we were 
left to our own devices. Some very hard-work¬ 
ing men would read in their rooms the whole 
day, merely t^ing a short c6nstitutional walk. 
Others went off to Hertford or Ware to spend 
the day. There were fives-courts, and a cricket- 
field attached to the College, and many men 
found ample amusement there. Our boating was 
’ obtoioed under difficulties, for the river Lee was 
tsjlD'miles off. There were always carts and other 
vehicles to bo hired near College; and the land¬ 
lord of the /I’ys Homs Inn, where our boats were 
kept, set up an old stiigeroacb, which used to 
wait at the College gate at twelve o’clock for the 
special conveyance of the members of the Boat 
Club. When the boating-men were at the lii/a 
Houss they usually remaiued to dine there ; but 
if they wished to return for dinner in the College 
Hall, they had to be back by six o’cdock. 

.fi, substantial dinner was provided in Hall. 
The students sat at separate tables accoiding to 
their terms. The Principal and professors of the 
Cbllegc dined at high table in the Hall at the 
same time as the students. After dinner we 
t^journod to our rooms for wine-paities, as wo 
j Ww allowed to draw a small quantity of wine — 
’^bottle a week—from the College cellars—which 
; of joiirig supplemented from our own con- 
, llraband private stores. There was evening chapel, 
way of a roll-call, at eight r.M., and then we 
> Wlie expected to devote ourselves to private study. 
^ iDe tfae set to which I belonged our study took the 
' 'fbllB oj too, and we played loo almost every 

S ritib intervals for refreshment, till twelve 
Mn a College watchman, or the marshal, 
1 that we must retire, all lights being 

KsJpline \^the College was not over- 
(t there were fixed hours for ‘ gates;’ 
student returned to College after gate¬ 
time edi'which he passed through the 
nfigp was reported to the Dean. This 
ted to th« use of certain unauthorised 
i<fam College; and although all the 
on g»ttnd-iloo^ rooms were 


secured with strong iron ban, some of at tmev 
where a removable bar was to be foou# fa ism 
of necessity. Even the high iron terrace 
surmounted by ehsmux-As-frm, were otfsadefiaH^ 
scaled, when an accomplice inside the College 
could provide a blanket or a saddle to cover the 
revolving spikes. 

The relations between the students and the 
professors wore generally good. Some of tlifl ; 
lectures were not very difficult, and the professOTS 
did their best to make even the difficult subjects 
as pleasant as might be. Some men had a great 
antipathy to the oriental languages, and coul^ 
not induce themselves to learn them. There Was 
one young man of my terra, to whom I will give 
the name of Burton, who really gave himself 
more trouble about not learning Sanskrit and 
Persian than if lie had quietly settled down to 
the woik. He was a lad of good ability, and hod 
a fair reputation as a classical scholar. But he 
conceived an aversion to the Sanskrit language; 
and the appeals ot the amiable professor were 
addresseil to him in vain. But whilst Barton 
took liis peculiar mode of not learning Sanskrit, 
ho was eipiully perverse in hU hatred of the study 
ot Persian. 

Tlie J’ersian professor, the Mirza Mahomed 
Ibralieem, soon tcx>k a dislike to Burton, whose 
conduct at lecture was, to say the least, frivolous ; 
and a hearty pluck was anticipated for Burton at 
the final examination. But Burton disappointed 
tlie professor. With the help of a friend, he 
learnt two out of the four dialogues by heart, 
and could repeat them fluently, to the astonish¬ 
ment of those who did not understand his char¬ 
acter. When the examiner, Professor Wilson, 
arrived from London, and the term was arranged 
before him, he naturally began with the student 
at the head of the term, who performed fluently. 
Burton iiicauwliilu began to attract attention by 
making a noise and laughing, and the Mirza at 
once fell into the trap.—‘Ah! Mr Wilson,’ said he, 
‘perhaps you will next take Mr Button end put i 
him out of his misery, as he wants to be plucked,’ 
So Professor Wilson called up Burton, who, pro¬ 
fessing to read from his book, repeated and ^ans- 
latfld a part of the dialogue which he had learnt 
by heart ‘Thank you, sir,’ said Professor Wilson j 
‘ you have done very well; and Mirza onght not 
to have tried to prejudice me against you.’ ThI' 
Miiza’s indignation may be imagined. i 

We also bad to learn the Hindustani language, 
of which Captain Schalch was the professor. To ’ 
the best of my recollection it presented no great 
difficulties; but in niy term we paid little atteHs ^ 
tiou to it, and only learnt enough to get a paai^i 
The fact was that in our term there waa ona i 
young man who had been born in India, 
be had acquired Hindustani os a child, and 
pareuta had carefully kept up hie knowledge' 
both the spoken and written language, 

Charles Maneon 1 He was very goc^ldb 
and a great favourite, aiU no one sn»l|ed 










Mtf ' Mi wa« one of the earllst victims 
«lf tjfcne' indietk hfatinv, end his brilliaut career 

r thns sadly ckwea. At Haileyhnry, he and 
{ifDleaaOr did most of the lecture between 
<lietn< On one occasion, the professor desired the 
«tote tb learn some extra chapters of Hiudustaui, 
tieyoi^ usual collef'e work, when the class 
onanimously refused. This was 'the beginning of 
m great Oollege row, which lasted ior several 
iimya; and though the students hod very little 
eiaiue to be proud of their grave misconduct, it 
tutn hardly be said that tlie ('ullege authoiitics 
showed sufficient wisdom or discretion in dealing 
“sadtb the affair. 

When. Captain Schslcli had lodged his com¬ 
plaint with the Principal, the latter took counsel 
seith his other colleagues, and very soon a mes 
senger arrived summoning some of the heads of 
the offending term to appear before the Primipal. 
“When these young men appeared, they wore 
informed of tlie charge against them and lequested 
to apologise. They advisedly pleaded that they 
had no authority from the rest of their fellows 
to offer an apology, and they suggested that all 
the members of the term should be summoned to 
the presenee-chnmber. To Ibis the afithorities 
weakly consented, and it was settled that the 
whole term should appear bciore the Principal the 
nextday at twelve. TIiib being done, the kindly old 

f entleman was proceeding to lecture them, when 
e was interrupted by a request that the Professor 
of Hindustani should be coiiirunted w'ith them. 
When Captain Schalch arrived, one of the leiul- 
' ing students abruptly asked him to state what 
information he had given to tlie Princip.d. ‘ I 
told him,’ said Captain Sihah h, ‘ that you declined 
to continue the lecture, and left the loom tumultu- 
, ously.’—‘Did you not tell ns to leave the room’’ 
asked the student—‘No, sir,’said 0.iptum Schalch; 
but then recollecting himself, he said : ‘ Perhaps I 
may have told you to leave the room, but of course 
I aid not mean it’—‘ There, sir!’ shouted the 
student to the Principal, who was slightly deaf j 
'* Captain Schalch admits that he told us to leave 
the room; and we think that he is bound to 
apologise to iis, rather than that we should 
apologise to him.’ Of course Captain Schalch 
ncomed the idea of apologising; and the Principal, 
who was not prepared for this turn of uftinrs, 
^termined to consult his colleagues, and he 
. requested ns to retire. 

Unluckily, quite independent of this affair, 
it chanced that a very popular student hod been 
Wtenced to rustication that very day. His 
OT^ces were merely the offences of idleness, 
as non-attendance at cliapel and lectures, 
similar breaches of discipline. When 
rusticated, it was the custom 
'pf the Colley authoiities to send him off in 
y«Uow postchaise and pair in charge of the 
lege marshal. Tlie other students usually 
moled at the pottepe lodge to bid adieu to 
departing brother. On this occasion, when 
vtha postehaise came to the door, the postboy 
,iWM ilwprised to find his traces unhitched and 
IJ^nawe going off towards the ditch; but 
Wpft,voll(^ aervante came to the rescue, and 
I gend B—— was presently driven oft up the 
{KTWU^amnngst the cheers of hie fellow-stiuWts. 
|Jm|Dean came out, and in hie usual gentle and 
DABner, begged the students to go to 


thMr rooms; and peace was temporarily restored. 
But the wrath of the young men was now turned 
upon the unfortunate Dean, who had been the 
author of the sentence of rustication on their 
late comrade, end a riot and breaking of windows 
followed. 

It is hardly possible after so many years to 
lememlior all the details of the row. Lectures 
were suspended ; and from time to time students 
wen' sguimoned before the dons, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in twos and threes, and they were 
questioned with a view to make them confess 
who were the principal dolinquenta Some of the 
favourite professors, such as Heaviside and Jones, 
sent for several of us to their private houses 


row or rebellion were, ana they were cbieny 
men of the term to which I belonged. Several 
of tlio worst among ns were invited to go to 
the bursar’s office, and there we mot with a 
most unexpected offer of terma lie said that 
he was authorised to advance five pounds (this 
money was duly vhatged in our rollege bills, 
to the disgust of cerUin parents arifl giiurdions) to 
eaih of us, if we would agree to withdraw our¬ 
selves from the Oollege until we had had time 
for reflection and repentance. We cheerfully 
accepted the offer, and six or seven of us adjoume<t 
to Long’s Hotel in Bond Street, where we lived I 
a gay and idle life os long as our ready-money 
lasted. Then, as the dons hod expected, we 
sued for permission to return to College, and 
pinmtsed to misbehave no more if our conduct 
was condoned j and we faithfully kept our pro-, 
mise. 

It is more pleasant to turn to the recollection of 
some of thosi lays known as the ‘Dis’ days,’ when 
the Ohmrni i ot the East India Company and a 
miniber of the Directors came down to Ilaileybnry | 
to hear the results of tlie luili-yeaily examination | 
am' to present the piues to the students who liM I 
won tliem. Certainly the prizes were very liberaL j 
For the men of the teim which was completing | 
its College career there were gold medals for | 
vvery subjeit; and there were handsome book i 
prizes for the other terma It sometimes h^- I 
pened that the young man at the head of ^ I 
term waa so snncrior to his fellows that he 
would carry oft aliiiost every prize, and he could 
baldly stagger away under Ins load prize 
books. In the tetiu to which I Monged we 
had no very severe competition for the prizes, 
but they were settled by a sort of understanding ■ 
amongst ourselves. Thus, one of ns took the - 
Persian and Hindustani medals without a rival; 
another man appropriated the Classical and Sans- ! 
krit medals; a third injn was factle yirtnetjas 
in Mathematics and Law. History was considered 
an open subject, and os it gave little trouble, tut 
one monopolised it. It was the custom for 
winning students to read out their prize aerc 
in Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindustani; ana U' 
vaguely supposed that the Chairman /Utin 
of the Diiectors could understand them; 
this I have much doubt. Finally, the '' 
of the Court of Directors addressed 
company; and after congratulating iibe 
and professors on the mcrittviotu pMftMniMM 
of the students, the latter 
efhortation os te their futurl coadidMin^ flHr 
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intercouwe vith the people of India; whiRt 
they were admonished to follow the bright cx- 
ammes of the many great and good men who 
had gone forth from Ilaileylmry before them. 


, JOHN A’’ALE’S aUAUDIAN. 

By Bwii) CiinmiE Murray, 

■i Author of *Vai Shuno^.’ ‘ JosrpH Coat, 

‘Rainbow (n*u>,’ttc. f 

! ' CH\in:EIl XIX. 

,Tobias had intreuchod himself in his bedroom, 
and had rammed against the <loor the disreputable 
, old trunk in which he canied about his belong¬ 
ings. It was a ieeblo sanetnary, for at any 
moment Madame might rail at him from uilhout, 
and her voice was only a trille less terrible to the 
, detected sinner tliun her presence. The wicked 
i old man hod hud no rum tlial morning, ami 
to bo without rum of a morning was to be 
Hie monmfulloht spoil of destiny. Under such 
conditions Tobias Knew himself liable to mix 
the false and the true. Fuiliiliar things took 
! lurid shapes. The liarmless poker would assume 
; a threatening curl upon a sudden, and disphay 
; the liveliest powers of motion. Old aeqnaintances, 
who had been dead for many years, and wliose 
■ bodily presenee was on that aeeonnt at least 
improbable, held fugitive interviews with him. 
He had a g(‘ueral knowledge that his appre¬ 
hension of outwaisl things was tinctured witli 
error; but he was powerless to resolve his sur- 
' ^ roundings to their true elements. A little rnm 
would have clonis'd everything; but it was Sunday 
morning, and there was no hope tor him until an 
hour after mid-day. 

Whilst he sat meekly enduring a hundred 
shameful discomforts, ho heard Snelliug’s loud 
I summons at the door of the house, Jiiul shortly 
afterwards his big voice bumming and booming 
in the hall. Now, ho thought, Madame w'ould 
have her hands full; and now, if ever, there 
was a chance to steal away, lie tugged the 
• disreputable old trunk from its place by the 
door, and was horrified to see it rise on a pair 
of .shadowy hind-legs and to hear it bark at 
him. It took him a minnte or two to lecover 
■ 1 from the effects of this dreadful phenomenon, 
and oven when lie had fairly done so, lie walked 
. aa •tiptoe round it, fearful of awaking new 
i, damonstratiohs. Hu mode for the door, keep- 
;! ,jh>g a timorous eye upon the demoniac port- 
tftanteau. He had already turned the handle, 
siybeB he awoke to the fact that lie had foigotten 
his hat The iiaccid thing droojied at him with 
a high^houldereJ leer from the mantel-piece. 
Ha was nine-tenths afraid of it, badge and emblem 
, nf respectsMlity as he knew it; and to get at 
^ } it he had to pass the trunk of diabolic surprises. 

He stepped gingerly, sweating and trembling, 
i;' tind an&ipatory ■ .“^horrible change. Nothing 
’' ^hf^pened, He was safelv outside tne door, with 
' 'venerable relic round his browa There was 
amil^thing horribly suggestive in the smooth curve 
i > m the buiwters, and he was uncertain as to what 
; happen next But Madam’s voice was 

ihrongh the house, and acted on him like 
He slipped through the front doorway, 
6 the door with a nervous click behiwj 

; ? >||im.<ttd ewme «pon the street • ■’ 

. • ...: : 'r::;.; 


For a while he pottered about aimk&alfi but 
by-and-by, discovering that his unconscions foot- 
stejis had led him in the direction of the railway 
station, he began to tbink that he hod a chance ' 
of encountering Mr Snelling tiicre, and of at 
least making good liis expenses of tlie day liefore. 
Ilis thoughts were humble, and soared no higher 
than that. Isaiah’s discovery of bis scheme had . 
pricked the iiillated, exaggerated hope of Saturday. 
The fairy realms of Moses & Co. were closed to i 
him, and those smiling, shining rows of barmaids 
who wore to iiai e dmiii-drinks from him on the 
morrow had melted into air. The station doors 
were closed, and he lingeml outside the build¬ 
ing, furtively smoking a dirty clay, which he ' 
hid on the approach uf any ^rson of respect- ■ 
able exterior. If Tobias had only known it, he 
had not been cut out by imturc for the shabby 
old sinner he was. He had miserably misbehaveo 
liiiiiself all his life long ; but he had so ardent 
an esteem tor the respectable, that the gome he 
played never paid for the candle. The way Of 
transgressors is always hard. There is scarcely i 
a fragment of leal truth anywhere for which you I 
cannot lind a corollary everywhere. It is as true • 
in morals ns it is in business that lazy people 
take the most pains. 

The nervous fingers of jioor Tobias W'ent fumb¬ 
ling by nature in one ilireetioii or another at 
most moments. He W’ns one of those men who 
at any iiiomeiitof menial emptiness ex])lore empty 
pocket", not in liope of finding anything, but I 
111 shambling excuse tor vacant idleness. His j 
liand.s Went prowling now about his shabby old ' 
coat-tails, hi.s gniy-lipjied tiouscrs’ pockets, and 
the dog’s-eared pouches of his waistcoat. In 
the eoui-se of these purposeless excursions, his 
shaking fingers lighled on Snclling’s elieqiie. He 
drew it out and looked at it with alcoholic toar-s, . 
as 11 pilgrim might look lit a cancelled passport . 
to the pi'niiiised laud. So little a time ago, . 
and it hail iiieant so niiich. He remembered tlie 
weary way lietween Unstle-Barfield and Beacon- ' 
Hargate, and tlie return journey, still drearier 
and more eomfortless. There was an impersonal 
pity in his thoughls, as it it were another, and 
not himself, who had trodden that toilsome road. 

Time went uncertainly with Tobias, and he 
was not sure how long lie had wandered about 
there when the doors of the station were thrown 
open by a rosy-ilieeked, corduroyed porter, who 
wliistled a popular revival hymn tune. A minute 
later, Snelling broke in sight, W'alkiug erect, with 
his slioulders a little more sijimred, and hi» head. 
a little more thisiw-n back than usual. There 
was something so stern and resolute in his aspect 
that Tobias would have feared to accost him ; 
but, to his amazement, though hardly to his 
relief, Snelling bore straight down upon him, 

‘You’re here, arc you?’ he said. He was 
nut original in greeting, and had ofiered that 
affirmative query to Isaiah only a little white 
before. It was a formula which he imiployed 
with people much below bini in social rank, 
and innrketl at once and decisively thei^ position 
and his own. 

Mr Omie touched the flaccid lirim of 
silk hat, and made a delicate show of wHng ‘ 
it. ‘I had not expected, sir,’ he said, 
honour of an encounter; but if I might eiyigr 
the privilege of a word or two^ sir.’ 
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‘Say what you’ve got to eay, ray raau,’ said 
Snell ing, not displeased by Mr Orme’s extreme 
humility. 

‘Thank yon, sir,’ said Tobias. ‘I desire to 
remark, eir, that it was not any fault it 1 was 
discovered yesterday by Mr Winter in the per¬ 
formance of luy duty.’ 

Mr Snelling had set himself a part to play, 
and was not subtle enough to play it by halves. 
He had adopted the genial lole, and geniality 
Wa« only tempered and softened by the rellec- 
tion that he had been misunderstood and ill- 
nseA lie was blusteringly amiable, therefore, 
in his manner, but the bluster was a trifle 
chastened. 

*8ay out what you’ve got to say, my good 
fellow. Speak up I Thecr’s'uo need to be afr.iid 
of me,’ 

He still carried the ridiiig-whip with which 
he had set ont that morning, ami h.iving slapped 
his booted leg with it, stowed it uniler his left 
armpit with its silver-gilt head projecling. Mr 
Orme's attitude ami expression displayed a full 
cognisance of Snelling’s splendours of demeanonr. 
The little fat abject man drew the cheque from 
his dog’s-eared waistcoat pocket 

‘In respect to this, sir?’ ho said feebly. 

‘ Keep it,’ said Snelling; and Tobias, in the 
whirl of glad excitement, only half heard the 
words which followed : ‘ 1 ’m a man as pays a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. Vou ilid 
your dooty, ami I make no doubt wo shall come 
up with the lads in a day or two. 1 sliall 
set my lawyer to work with that view ; ami if 
they’re contoomelious, they’ll have to .sulfer for 
it, as I’ve told ’em. In the meantime, if you 
pick up anything as may be of service, you’ve 
got my address, and 3 'ou can drop me a line.— 
I’m a man,’ said Mr Snelling, somewhat carried 
away by his new conception of himself, ‘as never 
neglects to repay a service. You act square by 
me, my man, ami I shan’t forget you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mr Ornie, stowing the 
cheque away in secret haste, lest the big man 
should suddenly veer from his intention. ‘ You 
may rely upon my humble services.’ 

Snelling bade him a majcslical good-morning 
and walked into the station. lie felt generous 
and self-approving, and saw that his action was 
on a par with his best opinions of himself. IJiit 
slow and dull as he was, he saw tlie necessity 
of a bolder, strategy than he had yet discovered. 
Somehow or other, Isaiah had lighted upon the 
truth about him ; and let him scout the notion 
•fc li6 might, and let him bury his own vile 
purpose in as deep and dark a recess as he coiihl 
nno, he had to own a danger. The crime looked 
natural—as it could only look to one to whom 
it had been possible. Isaiab’s story was grounded 
on. probability, and if it were spread abroad, his 
nei^bours might believe it If young John Vale 
came back into his charge, there was uotliing 
possible but the kindest and most fatherly treat¬ 
ment for him. He should have it, or at least he 
should seem to have it But- 

In the meantime he had to disarm suspicion. 
He must actj and act decisively, before Isaiah 
could get back with his story. In Snclling’s dull, 
#ulgar, egotistic mind, the thonghU of the whole 
wmd pointed in his direction. Nobody is so 
oanAil ef public opinion as a certain sort of 


egotist, for his self-opinion puts him on a fancied 
pinnacle where all eyes behold him. 

Now, how to trick Istuuhl How best to be 
bcforclmud with him ? 'riio theory of a dis¬ 
charged servant’s' spite would hclii him some¬ 
what ; but looking at it, he thought it wanting 
in stiength. He recalled siuldenl.v Isaiah’s men¬ 
tion of Mucfarlanc. M'hatever real ill usage had 
hofnllcn the boy had hii]ipeued to him at Mac- 
far'ane’s hands. He would repudiate his own 
orders. Tie saw .an opporlunit)- and a \vny of 
doing this at once. The idea fired him, and his 
sluggish hriiin moved more r.ipidly than common. 
He matuivil his plan as the local train bore him 
idly liomewardo, and beloie he had reached 
(-'ahtle-Uarfield, he was ripe with it, and eager to 
pul it into i>ruclice. 

Macfiu'laue liad been a Presbyterian in his 
Scottish youth, and \slicn he had migrated south¬ 
wards, had made a spiritual resting-place for him¬ 
self amongst the (.'ongregationalists. He brought 
a sort of gloomy fervour to the church he joined, 
and <lid a good deal of honest hold work in its 
Sunday school, i^ftei yearn of probation, he iiaJ 
been elected superintendent. Snelluig knew that 
at tlie time of his airiial sdiolars and teachers 
would be gathered •together for their afternoon’s 
duties. He was bent upon publicity, and could 
nowlieif secure it so swiftly as liy bearding 
Mucfarlnue among his subordinates tbero. 

Tlie siqieriiiteiideiit uas in conference with the 
mild old minister, ami jierliaps a doron of the 
ciders of his statr, when Snelling walked, un¬ 
announced, into the i-ouiii in which they sat. 
lie himself was known as a duiich-goer, not par¬ 
ticularly leguhir, lint prejudiced enough against 
intrusive outer creed-, and Ids presence there was 
a little stmtliiig. Macfurlane hustled to him and 
.shook lull 

‘We are .seriously engaged, Mr Snelling,’ he 
said, prc.s.siiig him a little baekward, as if he 
would lead him from the room. 

I venter to think,’ leturned Mr Snelling, ‘that 
you eaii’t be engaged too serious to spare a 
minute to clear a fellow-townsman’s character.— 
There’s a shameful story got up agen me, gentle¬ 
men,’ he added, r.aisiiig his voice and looking 
reund him, ‘and so fur a.s 1 can gather, Mr Mue- 
furlanu is mixed up with it.’ 

‘ Kually, sir,’ the minister protested, ‘ this is not 
the tdace or the time ’- 

‘ I know no better,’ cried Snelling^ ‘ I know no 
other. 1 ’ll have my case tried here and now.’ 
There was a weight and force about him which 
made themselves acknowledged. The deep delib¬ 
erate tones and solid pre.sence were answerable for 
something, hut the overbearing will did iiiore. 

The parson drew Ids watch fioin Ids fob and 
looked about him irresehitely. ‘The opening 
exercises of the school should Ijegin,’ he suid^ ‘iB 
five minutes’ time from now.' 

‘Less than five minutes’ time will serve iaf 
turn,’ sidd .Snelling. ‘ The matter’s ^ . serious to 
your supcriiitPiident as it is to me. Ao cottxwmy, 
of hone t men should lose a minuu! ill. looKlw 
into it.- I’m no hand at a siX’Cch, gentletnetq’M 
continued, ‘but I can tell n plain stoyyi’ • '• . 

lie stood with his broad-brimmed gloflsy tti 
his left liaml and his riding-whip m hf 
and now and then emphasised nH taJ 
motion of one or the other.. He ewd Itbt,' 
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in wMdi hk neir«p«{>er ciKtUatee, it a; 
tmanre indeed a« «U newspamr^'ni-oprieton) 
know. Sauh a man ia carefni that J snail not 
be Confounded with 1, Edmund with Edward, 
'James with John, and so on; and this knowledge 
can only be acquired after yoain of obsurvuti-in, 
>and even then only by those who have a retentive 
memory. When there are in a town several per¬ 
sons with the same Cliristian and the same sur¬ 
name there is a still greater chance of confusion. 
In a small mannfacturing town in Lanca.shii-e 
there live three gentlemen of exactly the same 
name, and whenever one of these is mentioned 
in print, the address has to be given in paren- 
tbeaes. A coincidence of this kind occosionully 
gives rise to some inconvenience, ns was shown 
a short time ago in a town in Wales. Several 
magistrates had been ap]>oiutcd ; and when the 
necessaiy documents lU'nvcd, a funny discussion 
took place in the to^m council as to who was 
really appointed. There were, it seems, no, fewer 
than five prominent men in the towm bearing 
the same name, and each of these was eligible 
for oSRce. It therefore took a little time to decide | 
which of them was the new magistrate. 

Leiteh the painter tvtis railed ‘ Leiteh with the 
itch,’ to Jibtinguisli him from Leech the 1‘imrh 
artist; and an anniigemeut of tliis kind would be 
advantageous in many eases. Not many years ago, 
the Loudon street (laimiiB —according tu J'lnirJi — 
wein wont to discriminate between 11. J. Byron 
and Lord Byron by roferriiig to the former ns 
•’im ’as wrote Uur Jiat/ii.’ Every student must 
have been slightly puzzled at some i)eriod of his 
career in discriminating between father and sou, 
and this task is still more diiliciilt when both 
have devoted themselves to, and succeeded in, the 
same art, seicnee, or branch of literaluie. A 
good story, with a slightly apocryphal ring, is told 
of George Colman the younger. Once, after deep 
meditation, he asked Tlicodore Hook liis age. 
Hook replied tliut he hud Just reached his majo¬ 
rity i whcrt'upoii (,'olmun muttered; ‘.Strange ! 
very strange! Extraordinary precocity of genius 1’ 
Then he said aloud: ‘Twenty-one!—Ah, very 
good 1 But, sir, pray tell me how on earth 
you managed to write tliat terribly long llomuii 
History?’ That Colman liad never lieard of Dean 
Hook is senrcely credible ; but the mistake of 
confounding persons who were or still are in 
the same ‘line of btisiuess’ is made ovoiy day by 
the ‘ general reader.’ 

If hereditary genius wore more common, the 
confusion of names would be much greater, 
^ardnts generally call tlie first-born aftei one or 
oilier of its more immediate predecessors, and when 
these are exhausted, after the aunts and uncles, &c. 
on either side. Thus, it I'l-cquently happens that 
a Mrtain Christian name runs in a family for gener- 
,ations. _ Great men, too, seriously affect the variety 
of Chrutian names in their own and succeeding 
generations. Despite Juliet’s assertion to the enu- 
.H»ry, many persons evidently believe there is 
•omething in a name; just a.s Mr Shandy main¬ 
tained that the misfortunes of the hero of Sterne’s 
remarkable work were duo to the mistake of 
Eoriek in rashly christening the boy 'Pristram, 
«b 4 not Trismegistus. For some time after the 
Coaqueit the name of William was very popular ; 
ami a lady who well reniembei's the jubilee of 
Wqigetlll., says that in the west of England, 


piost of the children born that year weie Christ* 
esed George or Charlotte J ubilee. At one baptisnu 
the lady adds, after several girls were named. 
Charlotte Jubilee, on a boy being jiresented tlie 
old clerk shouted ‘George Jubilo !’ thinking tha 
other termination feminine. It will W fiesh iu 
the recollection of many that .luring the Queen’s 
jubilee year many childi'cn had coiiierred upon 
them the name of J ubilee ; but an cntliusiustic 
American went still further, and named his child, 
whichtwas horn on the lOtli of June 1867, Victoria 
Jubilee ! If this child should reach maturity, one 
cannot easily calculate what pondering and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit this name will cause to some of her 
correspondents, especially if her autograph is os 
illegible as autographs usually are. Touching the 
general pinetice of bestowing Cliristiuu names on 
cliildreii, Cumdeii (Umwina, 1005) notes a rather 
curious fact ‘ Two Christian names,’ he sayS, ‘ are 
rare in England, and 1 only remember His 
Majesty and the I’rinec with more.’ It would be 
iutercsliiig to know when tlie custom of almost in¬ 
variably giving two Christian names originated. 

'riie old clerk who was so particular about the 
proper teriainutiob was not so very far wrong in 
his septimeiils, after all. The confusion of proper 
names is quite perplexing enough wlien female 
cliildroii are ehristeiied by names which are 
usnnlly bestowed on the sternei poitiouof man¬ 
kind ; but the confusion is grenlly enhanced 
when males are made to bear purely feminine 
appellations. Maria, for instance, was borne by 
Duubentou the imtuialist, Ja.quaril of the loom, 
and Weber tbe eomposcr of Der Kteitehillz. 
History atlords other examples in the cases of 
Anne lie Montmorenev, Constable of France; 
Anne Hilarioii 'Pourville, tlie great admiral; or 
Anne Louis Girodet, the celebrated painter. 'This 
mixing u| if naipos is not vejy general, other¬ 
wise the lU ision of a learned Chief-justice iu a 
recent ease, that because a certain person was 
named Elizubeth was not legal proof that she was 
a woman, would have been more intelligible to 
the .jury. Whnt tlie twelve good men and tnie, 
or, indeed, any equal number of men, would 
have thought of such a name as ‘ George Anne 
Bellamy,’ supposing that tliey hud never heard 
of that popular actress of tlie lust century, it 
is diflicult to say. These designations were con¬ 
ferred on this lady by a paiisli eleik, instead of 
Georginna ; but Geoige Anne slie was eliiisteueil, 
and iieorge A line she alwiiys called liersij|. 

Tliemistocles is reported to havJ been able to 
call by name every one of the twenty tlionsand 
dwellers in Athens; but witli tlie majority of 

i 'crsons this is a very weak point Everybody 
mows the familiar story of a young lady who had 
iorgotteii u gentlciiiun’s name, and who songlit t»‘ 
obtain it by u little dissembling. ‘I beg yotlT i 
pardon,’ she said, ‘but how do you spell yoqt-', 
name?' ‘S m-i-t h !’ he replied, with some st^f-'i 
jirisc, to the iiiomentary discomfiture of the 
tioner. But she quickly recovered herself, 
with great presence of mind said: ‘TlUtlth yw;,! 
A great many jK'ojile of your tiaiuo ejp«jjJit!; 
Sinythe, you know, and this was my r6Mdh^<fe| 
putting the question.’ Another 
recently adopted with success by 
who being under some obligation to t'nijiirllp' *' 
man, oll'ered to introouco lain to Mf,. 


saya that in the west of England j unfortunately,^when an opjwrtttnilJLjR))^ 
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presented itself, she had quite forgotten his name. 
She felt it would be an ill compliment to tell 
him thie, and eo, with ready wit, she resorted to 
a little stratagem. ‘ I)o you know,’ she said, ‘ I We 
m^e a wager with hfr Irviug, and you can decide 
it. He says you spell your nuiiie one way ; I sav 
another. Write it for me.’ Unaware of the trick 
which was being played upon him, the gentleman 
Wrote his name and handed it to the uctresa. She 
slanced at it ha.-.tily, laughed gaily, and said: 
‘I*Ve won the bet.’ Very few persons - could 
dissemble cleverly enough to get over the diffi- 
'Culty in this way. Still, an artifice of some kind 
ihoafre<|uently to he i-esortcd to by many in order 
to obtain the desired information without hurting 
tho^feelincs of an acquaintance by eonfessing that 
his’name has slipped their memory. 


OGILVIE WUITTLECUUnCH. 

I IN nVE OHAPTEKK—CHAP. I. • 

‘There will be no half holiday this afternoon.’ 

It was Dr Luyiton of Olswick Grammur-school 
who spoke. Ills audience consisted of the ushers 
and pupils of that e.stablishmcnt. 

The announcement was not altogether une.K- 
pected. In fact, two young geutlemeu were 
already secretly congratulating themselves on 
having got off so easily. But their hopes were 
destined to be dashed to the ground—the doctor 
has not finished. How much <Ioes he know ? 

*I said, young gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘that 
there would be no holf-holidny ; hut I sneak with 
a reservation. If I can possibly avoid it, it is 
not my plan to punish the whole school for the 
fault of a few of its menibera. I call on those 
boys who robbed Mr Hodge’s, orchard yesterday 
to give me their names. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, they will do so. Will those boys stand 
up V 

Amidst a breathless silence, two lads stood np 
in their places. 

‘ Is there no one else V asked the doctor. 

Then every one looked at every one else ; the 
big boys began to look very fierce, and the small 
ones to look very red. 

‘I have reason to know that there is another 
boy who ought to be standing up. I will give 
jhim a minute to do so.’ The do- tor took out his 
wetth. ,*Whut an age that sixty seconds seemed ! 
‘Ogilvio Whntlechurch, stand up.’ 

, The boy addressed was a slender delicate little 
fellow in the first form, hut with an open and 
ibtelligeut face, not at all the face of a sneak. 
Scaremy seeming to take in what was happening, 
,^e obeyed; and then, seeing the gaze of the 
Whole school couceutruted on himself, burst into 
tears. 

‘I am sorry,' said the doctor sternly, ‘very 
sotty to find that there is a boy in my school 
Wio W» descend lie—to find a boy who is 

’ifiMn enough to see his companions punished 
■.wWj# he himself goes free. The school may 
now, and leave their books out There 
!‘wiB tie AOjiay-holiday ; we will resume work at 
Rimington, and Whittlc- 

n»y study.’ 

do not allow themselves to be robbed 

loilWnpMoon’s cricket without some retaliation 


and many were the threats indulged in of ‘ bed¬ 
room lickings’ and ‘monitor thrashings' to be 
afterwards administered to the unhappy Whittle- 
church. Besides, to do them justice, Ehglish 
schoolboys have a strong sense of honour; and 
if a master will but show by his conduct that' 
he appreciates and trusts in this sense, pn^o 
opinion is always against a buy w’ho takes advan¬ 
tage of him. 

There had been a paper-chase the day before. 


and the hares on tl^eir return journey had pamed 
Hodge’s orchard with the hounds close on their 
heels. Of course, at this; the most exciting part 
of the whole chase, none of the bigger boys, nor 
the good runners among the smaller ones, would 
have turned aside for all the orchards in the 
county. But the three uufurtunatua who were 
interviewing the doctor were known to have 
straggled early in the day, and nothing was more 
likely than that they hua yielded to the tempta¬ 
tion qf lightening some of the overladen apple 
trees of their golden hunlen, more especially as 
Fanner Hodge was the avowed enemy of the 
school, and was said to have sworn to make the 
next boy he caught acquainted with his cart-whip. 
But how the doctor had ‘bowled out’ Whittle- 
church, no one could imagine. 

Presently, the school-hull rang, and all trooped 
in again and took their places as before. Parkins 
and Jliiningtou were already in theirs, looking: 
very sore and uncomfortable ; but Whittlechurch 
was not in the room. When every one was seated, 
the doctor tapped his desk for silence, and pro¬ 
ceeded to address the school: ‘ Whittlcchurcn is 
expelled. He persisted in denying his guilt j and 
as I have often told you that 1 will not be 
responsible for the charge of a liar, 1 had no 
course hut to send him hack to his father. Tliat 
he was guilty, there can be no doubt. When Mr 
Hodge’s complaint reached me yesterday after¬ 
noon, I walked over to his farm. We went into 
the orchard, and there I saw his full name, 
“Ogilvie Whittlechurch,” cut on an apple trea 
The Work was quite recent; it could not have 
been done more than a couple of hours at most; 
and in the fare of this evidence ho still refused 
to admit that he hod been in the orchard.—Let 
this he a wainiiig to you, young gentlemen. Never 
be tempted to tell a lie. If you do, you will 
most assuredly be obliged to tell a score more to 
substantiate it. But were you to tell a thousand, 
the end will bo always the same—detection.’ 

While the fifty or so young gentlemen at the 
Olswick Grammar-school were poring over their 
books in the woi-st of tempers, and looking 'wist-* 
fully out of the windows at the cricket pitch, 
which now appeared doubly green and smooth— 
while, in short, these youthful aristocrats ware 
extremely misemhle, some twenty little paupers, 
Inmates of the Olswick I’nion, were in tne retry 
wildest of high spirits. ‘The board’ had jnrt 
concluded its annual inspection, also its annual 
luncheon, and its annual cigars—the last tvo 
forming, by the way, a very considerable item in’ 
the annual bill chargeable to the ratepayers—and' 
everything having gone smoothly, the chairman, 
had requested the master of the wot^chonsh, 
allow the old paupers a ration of tobacco and to 
give the children a half-holiday. ' ' , ^ 

'Ouray ! ooray I Chuck ’er np I’ shouted nne < 
little ragamuffin.—‘Go's a-goin’ to play/ftipcatt* 
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OGitVIE WHITTLECHUBCH. 


criftd onotbey.—‘Where’s 0^ ’V^ittlcwburoU 
with them bftpplcsl’yelled a tliird. ‘ 

‘Sli-sh, yer softy! IVyer want to git 'im 
mibbed 1 Oggy ’» took the happles over to the 
meadow. You come along a-me, and we’ll ’ave 
a blow-out’ So saying, the last two sijeaVers 
separated from their comiianions, and running 
round behind the workhouse, cautiously crossed 
the garden. This brought them to a stone wall, 
over which they clambered. Tliey woix* now in 
the meadow, and here, sure enough, sitting clo^e 
to the Wall, they found another little fellow wait¬ 
ing for them. 

“’Ave you got ’em, Oggy ?’—’Ave you got the 
happles 1’ they both asked at ouco in uu eager 
whisper. 

•’Ave I got ’em !’ replied the other contemptu¬ 
ously. * D’yer tliink I’ve left’em beliind?’ And 

E roducing a piece of sacking tied up in a biinille, 
e prooeedeu to undo tlie knot, thus allowing 
to roll out a store of fine ripe rod-cbeokcJ 
apples. 

‘ O blimy ! ain't they prime ?’ 

‘’Ere’s one for you, Bill; ’erc’s one for (Jharlie 
Miller; and ’ere’s one for me. ’Ere's two for you, 

’ere's two for Ch- Douse it, and cut! Can’t 

yer sec the Squire cornin’ 1 My I ain’t ’e run- 
nin’ I’ 

The two lads who had just come wore over the 
wall ag.ain before be bad finished speaking. But 
the one who had been distributing the apples 
stayed for a moment to tie up tin- bundle ; then, 
just as lie was about to follow them, lie suddenly 
saw the Squire trip up and fall heavily to the 
ground ; and at the same time realised wli.it lie 
had not noticed befon*, namely, that the gentle¬ 
man was not pursuing himself and his companions, 
but was trying to cscaju; from an infuriated bull, 
which now made its appearance through a gap at 
the otlier end of the field, rushing madly, head 
down, straight for where he lay. What impulse 
prompted him he never knew. Had he waited 
but a fraction of a second to think, be would most 
probably have followed his companions. But he 
did not think. lie ran as hard as he could go to 
where the gentleman was lying—the bull was 
now within six yards—jncked up a stone, and 
threw it at the animal with all his force. It hit 
the latter between the eyes. The effect was in¬ 
stantaneous. Tlie bull stoptK-d short, tossed his 
bead, half-turned round, nucl tlien catching sight 
of some blankets bung up tqi dry, which were 
fluttering in a cottage garden near by, made off 
in that direction at the top of his speed. 

' Meanwhile, the Squire, who had twisted his 
ankle, had with some difficulty got up ; and 
leaning partly on the boy and paitly on his stick, 
hobbled to the gate. ‘What is your name, my 
little man V he asked. 

‘Ogilvie Whittlechureh, air.’ 

‘Queer name that for a pauper,’ he muttered. 
—‘Well, Ogilvie Whittlechureh, run b.ack to the 
workhouse and tell the master that I want to 
apeak to him.—Do you understand I Tell him 
■toat Colonel Forward wishes to speak to him.’ 

‘'Oh, p-p-lease, sir, we wasn’t doing no ’arm. 
.Leastways, the other two wasn’t. You'll only 
|bU ’!m of me, sir ? Will yer 1’ 

, * What do you mean, my lad ? I don’t under- 

I'ktandi’ 

,1 yer goin’ to tell ’im to whack us foj 


comm’ in the meadow I But you ’ll only tell Hm 
^ me ? Will yer, sir ?’ 

‘Oh, I see.—All right, my boy, I won’t say 
anything about the others. Now, off you mn, 
and fetch the master.—By Heaven!’ muttered 
the colonel os ho stretched out his leg, which was 
rather painful, ‘but I like that youngster ex¬ 
tremely.’ 

For a few moments ho remained tliinking; 
tlien, Iialf-oloud, he muttered : ‘Why shouldn’t 
It I’m an old bachelor, and likely to remain 
one. Wlieu I die there is no one to carry on my 
name. Yet 1 siqipose that this is the kfnd of step 
that one ought to think over before taking. But 
then 1 don't fancy that the boy thought much 
wlien be saved my life just now. I wonder who 
he is. I don’t ever remember having heard the 
name before ; but it certainly does not sound a 
plebeian one.- However, beic comes the master, 
and I ’ll find out - Ah, Mr Saunders, I want to 
ask you about that youngster, Dgilvie Whittle- 
ebnreb. Who is he, anjJ \imat is he 1 ’ 

‘ t)h, the young seoimdicl, sir; he told me 
that you caught him in your field ; but 1 ’ll take 
gocxl care that ho doesn’t do it again. He ’a the 
most niischiovons boy in the ’onse, sir. But he’s 
not altogether a bad lot—he always speaks the 
trutli.’ 

‘ Ilninpli! Always speaks tin truth, and thinks 
of his companions before himself, liesides being as 
plucky a youngster as one could wish to see. 
Why, the I) 0 ,\ jnii'-t have been born a gentleman 1’ 
Oolom 1 ForW'd w as evidently a bigoted aristo¬ 
crat. ‘ Never mind tlie trespaasing, Mr Saunders. 

1 take an intcivst in the lad, and want to know 
who he is. How did he come to the wqrfc- 
housc ?’ 

‘ We Iiavo never been able to find out who he 
is, sir. '' was found one morning in the garden, 
wrnp])e<l iq. in a shawl. It was just after 1 came 
here ; I remember il perfectly. He couldn’t have 
been there very long, bccaiw the shawl was hardly 
d imp, and the dew had been very heavy. But wo 
never knew who put him there.’ 

‘ How was he dressed ? Were his clothes 
good 1' 

‘ Not very good, sir; but quite clean. The 
miiUou has them now. But there was no mark 
on them, sir, nothing at all; only Ogilvie 
Whittlethurcli" written on a piece of paper and j 
pinned on to Ids frock, us you might label' a 
parcel.’ » 

‘ And is that all you know abouWum r 
‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Mr Saunders 

‘ Yes, sir.’ ’ 

‘That hoy has just saved my life at the risk of 
his own, and 1 intend to adopt him as wv son, { 
Inform the guardians, ^please, and let me MpiV 
their answer.^ 

‘ Wli—wli— what! sir V \ 

‘ i say thet I wish to adopt Ogilvie 
church. .Surely tliat is plain enough. 
you will kindly loud me your arm aa fW 
house—thanks.’ - . 

Colonel Forward hod acted, as tfp lUinyMm 
quite on the spur of the moment j fura 
until he came to think tlie tnaUev^M^SiM^f 
while smoking his after-dinner 
realised the magnitude of the ftkmltM tl)* 
responsibility which he was 
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b«it, it would d huardoos experiment How- 
evef, hAriing wtudePtaken it, he would spare no 
paina to tnake it a sucoesa And he determined 
that tt abonld be through no fault of his if Ogil- 
rie dor so he intended to name him— 

(unlied out anything other than an honourable 
‘^glish gentleman. Hu did nut care much ior 
iito Wnghbonrhood, and had long meditated selling 
ilb present residence. Now, it was clearly his 
du^ to do so at once, as it would neier do to 
hriSg the boy up within a stone’s throw of his old 
hgwpanions. Tius point settled in his own iniml, 
fas Mt down and wrote the necessary instructions 
lO his solicitors, smoked another cigar, and went 
toh^. 


he stopped for a minute to readjust the strap* of > 
his knapsack, and, while doing so, had leisun'to » 


appearance was certainly not in his favonr. He' 
was about middle heij^t, solidly built, wbh a 
short thick neck, and bullet head surmounted Itqr 


Ten years have elapsed—years which have 
passed happily both foi Colonel Kornard and 
his adopted son. At nine a boy’s ide.is are 
unformed; his mind, is so to sjjcak, pliable, 
and he is re.sdy to take m now impiebsions 
^ that, when, after a few years passed Mitli 
his kind protector, Ogilvie was sent to Eton— 
if we except perhaps a sound <iealthy ooustitii- 
tion and good physical deielopmont not a truce 
remained of his early woikliouse training As 
for the colonel, he has learned to love him moie 
and more each year, and now bk'sses the impulse 
|which prompteci him thus to seeme himself the 
solace and happiness of a son’s society, and saved 
him in all probability fiom that tumble afflict ion, 
a joyless old ago. His woildly lortune, it is tiue, 
is now considerably less tli.m it was. The i eason 
—speculation, in which, like many other retiied 
ofikers of comfortable means who feel keenly the 
want of occupation, he had been tciii))tud to 
engage. However, he still had enough to live 
on; but, for his sou’s sake, he legrctted that it 
was not more. 

From Eton, Ogiliie passed into Woohiich, and 
frean Woolwich ho was gazetted Inuteuuiit in the 
Royal Engineers. His deUchiiient was sCitiunrd 
at Leith, uhoie they wcie employed leiiewing 
&e submarine defences ot that poit When the 
mailt part of the woik hid been completed, 
several of the officeis, (fgilvie among the niunbei, 
aent in their applications toi lease, whnli were 
Improved in clue course. His plans were to 
devote a week to a short walking-tour m the 
n^hbonrhuod, vhicli he bad baidlr as yet had 
tune to ^ at all; and tin u to spend the rest of his 
ktdve with his'iather. Accordingly, one line June 
morning, stick iii hand and kuipsuck on back, 
Jie sla^d on his tiavels It was quite eaily, 
imd, except foi a few Muikmen, the sticets ncre 
practically doserte'd. Theie weie also a lew 
aailW hanging about the doikyaid gates One 
^ tibese latter, who liud l^een sitting on a bundle 

S lWtthe wall, got tip ns he passed and followed 
k Looking round a lew minutes attei wards, 
noticed tiiat the man was still behind him 
l<fX'!tioader if that mis' eon bo following me ioi 
i&tnosQuf'* he thought; and then smiling at the 
WASlhnt he was getting os flilgety os an old 
mtintiti lodyi he dismissed the subject from his 


f f&Hghtfulmorning, bright and exhila- 
jnitiltti ,NM unto the combined influences of the 
“K^elaol tile Weather and his owm light heart, 
aa$ hriokly. When clear of the town, 

, ....*... . __i _ 


a fur cap. His face, which was adorned by A 
scrubby black beard and mnnstache, indicated 
both cunniug and ferocity, ilia bundle and « 
pair of big sea-boots, as well as an iitclesoribablo 
something about his walk and carriage, showed 
him to be a sailor. But had it not been tor theae^ 
one would have felt moic inclined to put him 
down as a professional burglar than anything 
else. 

What, then, was Ogilvie’s astonishment when, 

I list 08 he was putting on his knapsack again, the 
individual we have described walked coolly up 
to him and thus accosted him : ‘And ao you’re 
Oapting Forward ’ 

'To the best of Ins knowledge, the man was an 
utter stranger; ami he was so taken aback with 
lus impeitmenee, that for a second or two he 
' continued to take stock of him befoin answering. 
‘Yes,’ he leplied, ‘1 am Mr Forward.’ 

‘ And you don’t leniembei me V 

‘No.’ 

j ‘Wliat’ jou don’t iciuembei your old pal, 

I Cli.ulie Miller—and we used to be that fond of 
I eaih other, too, w'e used. Now, tiy to think, 
fiipting; suie-lv, you must remember Chttilie.’ 
Having said this in a iiioiking tone, the man 
I icm.iiiied looking at Ogilvie, his fate iorined into 
' a half snecn, Imli gun, whnh hod the etiect of 
I making him look absolutely hideous. 

Suddenly a light hioke on Ogilvie ; it all came 
back to his memoiy now, the old days at Olswiek, 
and the little paupers, lus coiiipaniotis. He did 
remember him. \Vith an inwaid shudder, he had 
to acknowledge to himselt that tins nelson had 
once been his fiieiid. Natiually kind-licaited, he 
would, undii oidiuary cireiimstaneeg, have been 
only too glad to do a good turn to one ot bis old 
assoc lutes, notwithstanding that then present paths 
of lile weie, and iiecess<iulv must he, on levels so 
very diflerent. But suihlenly confronted with 
him like this, ho lelt tow aids him a repugnance 
which lie lould not overcome, lie tiiude, more¬ 
over, a shiewd gne«s that it was not alone for 
the jileasuic ot greeting an old acquaintance that 
Miller had tiacked him down; and events showed 
that he was tight. • 

‘Now that you remind me,' he continued, ‘I 
do leniemher jou. You were one of my play¬ 
mates bcdoie Colonel Forwuid adopted me. Kow 
did JOU hnd out whete 1 was?—and what can 
1 do lor you ’’ 

‘Ah' now Tou’re beginning to speak. Yo« 
were only talking hctoie—Never mind how I 
louud you out—that don’t matter. As for what 
I want—well, whnt d’jer think 1 want? Not 
money—Oh no ' 'Tisn’t likely. What I wonts is 
Tj, and B, and I) ; but chiefly L, and that With A 
fllty after it; that’s wlint I want’ 

‘Fifty pounds’’ said'Ogil vie. ‘I cannot rfv# 
you ns much as that—certainly not now. But 
why do you want it ?’ 

‘ Well, capting, you see, I was always veiy SodA 
of yet; and healing that the other young toSt, 
down yonder at the barracks didn’t know as 'ow ^ 
^you'd ever been anything different fruoK wlist 
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▼on are—«nd yon bein’ in oonree t(A inoJeet to 
Ml— I thmight, d’yer eee, ae I’d br’doin’ you a 
Aiod turn % letting ’em know the 'ole story. 
They'd respect yon, so I thonglit—you ’avin’ 
made your vray so wonderful—it commands 
rttpect, that dues. But this nioruing I thought 
<—I was thinking of yer all this morning —iiforo 
you was up, I was thinking of yer— I thought 
this ; Oggy weren’t never a boaster, and p’rap., 
'e'd rather 1 didn’t sny nothing alter all. Bo, 
when you come out of the barracks, cajiting, I 
says to myself : “Well, 1 '11 just ask ’im myself,” 
I says ; “and it 'e tolls me to clap a stopper on 
my jaw-tackle—well, p’mps ’e’ii come down 
’an’emne.”’ 

‘So!’ thought Ogilvie, after listening to tlio 
above speech, which was delivered in a sarcastic 
tone, shou’ing that the speaker imagined that he 
had him completely at his mercy, ‘ this is nothing 
mure or less than a deliberate ultempt to e.\tort 
blackmail.’ 

Now, although his hrolher-officers believed him 
to he Colonel Forward’s sou, he was sufficiently 
popular in the mess not to mind the true iacts of 
the COSO coming to light. At the same lime, how¬ 
ever, lie did not like tlic idea of this man apjieav- 
ing at the barracks in his absence witli a sensa¬ 
tional story which would most likely he adorned 
with numerous embellishments ot his own. Ot 
course, no one in tlie mess would listen to him ; 
but that most probably would only have the 
effect of making him letail it in tlic euiiteen, 
•which wouhl be worse. Take it which way he 
would, it was a nuisance ; and unless he chose 
to return at once, and so spoil liis walking-tour, 
which lie had no intention of doing, it could not 
be helped. 

‘Not only will T not give you fifty pounds,’ 
he answered, ‘hut I will not give you fifty 
shillings. What you juopose to do can cause 
me nothing more than a little temporiiry iiicoii- 
veniencB ; so please consider yourscll iree to go 
and do it as soon as over you please. Jf you 
have nothing more to sny to mo, 1 will go on 
with my walk.’ 

Tlie othcFs f.ice fell visibly. 'J'liis was Jiot at 
all what he had bargained for. ‘Wlint! you 
don’t mind tlieni young tolls knowing you was 
brought nn in the Union along a-me 1’ Then 
suddenly cliniiging his tone, he coutuiued : ‘But 
there 1 you knew Charlie Miller wasn’t a-guiii’ 
to play a low-ilown game like that, didn’t yer? 
Why, bless yer, Oggy, 1 was only larkin’. Ami 
to think you been and seen tlnoiigh it—and me 
thmkin’ I was a goin’ to give you sucli a iriglit 
too. But, capting, if you ’live got a tliick-iiii or 
two to spare. I’m dcnd-hroke—I’m iv.illy—been 
bousing up my jib all last week, and ain’t got a 
dollar left. 1 want to get a ship at OInsgoiv, and 
by what I can see, 1 ’ll ’ave to tininji it.’ 

Many people would have been equally deal to 
this second appeal; but Ogilvie, altbougli fully 
alive to its’insincerity, could not help giving tlie 
fellow a sovereign. After all, but for a str.mge 
turn of the wheel of fortune he would very likely 
have been hw friend to this very day, and been 
hutrutne ntal in keeping him straight. ‘ Book 
there. Miller,’ he said. ‘ I have n5t forgotten that 
tro were boys toother; but circurastauces have 
Mered our positions, and we can have nothing’ 
xh eoipmou now. Here is a sovereign. I hope 


you will find a good ship at Glasgow j a»4’ let 
me advise you for the future to stick to yow j 
business, and not run about the country trying 
to frighten people into giving you money. It 
doesn’t pav.—Now, good-bye.’ And turning on 
his heel, Ogilvie walked olf in the direction ot 
Qiiecusferry. 

For u few inomonts the other remained watch- 
mg him in silence ; but finding tliat he did not ! 
even look behind, he turned and commenced to 
retrace his steps towards Leith. ‘Blarst ’im!’ 
be muttered. ‘ I thought ’o'd be worth a uiiut 
o’ money to me. But I won’t blow on ’im— 
’twouldn’t be no good. Besides, a secret's u secret, 
and maybe it ’ll be wortli something yet.’ 

WlBE-UllAWlNa 
The bnsiuesB of wire-drawing consists in reducing 
the metal from the stole in which it is technically 
called ‘rods’ to the finished wire. The ‘rods’ 
are the metal which has been rolled hot, and 
rei^uced from a square to a round slmpe, and are , 
generally ahoiit ti ipiarter of nn inch in diameter; 
and this manufacture of rods is a separate and 
distinct business from wire-drawing. The wire 
is drawn cold thiimgh steel plates in which a 
hole is jiiiuched, and the process of reducing the i 
M/.e is done gradually, that is to say the wire is 
jiassed tliiough a siiccession of boles, thus gradually 
decreasing its si/e. A wire-drawing bench con¬ 
sists of a long table or bencli, on wliicli are placed 
a succession of cylinders, wliicli are made to 
revolve by means of wheels placed underneath the 
beiicli. Tlie wire lo be o]H‘r.ited on is put in 
a coil on ‘swilts,’ wliicli are placed upon tlie floor 
in iiont ' ' the bench ; and these swifts consist 
oi an upit, .it frame ol stunt bars arranged in the 
ioriii ol a tnnicalcd eoiie, which revolves os the 
wile is drawn on to the block, the plate which is 1 

II led lice till- size being placed betli'ueu the ‘swift’ I 
and tlie ‘ bloi-k.’ 

It IS obvious that the wire'raniiot bo pulled 
lliioiigh tlic plate by means of the revolving block 
until the wile hii.s become nltaihed to the block; 
and as the point-end ol the wire has to be first 
pa.ssed thiougU the hole in the plate before it 
goes on to the block, some nieuiis must be pro¬ 
vided lor drawing the ]ioint-ciid of the wire 
through the plate to a suffiiieiit length Jor attach¬ 
ment to the block ; and this is pr.svide(^ for by a 
kit with a pair oi pincers at the end of it, with 
a coujile ot links attached to the end of the 
pincei's -to the cuds which are held in the hand 

III the case of an ordinary pair of pincers—and ; 

tliese links are loined to a single ring at tbe eil^! 
of the bar, so that when the other end of the ' 
is inilled, the jaws of llie pincers come t^eth^ 
aiid grip the piece of the wire which is AM' 
threaded tliriuigh the hole in the plate. But mA 
force necessary to dr.iw the first yard orfothfl 
the plate, to give length enough to attach 
levolvmg hlock, would be very considsitl^^ pM; 
this power is applied by a simple UiiAwMM' 
At the bottom of the upright bldcK 
constantly goi ig round liorisonMfjf'Jfflip'-.-^J' 
block ; but this cam in its sweep. < 

of the bar to which the 

at the opposite extremity, and tiit.'IgpiijMiil 4he ' 
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pincers to pull round in the direction in which 
the block is going, dragging the wire through 
the plate till there is length enough to attach to 
the revolving block, when, by putting the foot on 
a treadle, the block is brought down so that the 
cam is under the level of the table, and_ the 
pitteers lie idle until lhi'y_ are again re(iuired. 
T1»6 wire now goes on winding round the block, 
U(d is wound on the swift, which is on the floor, 
and through the drawin^-])latc, until all the 
tupplyfrum the swift is exTiauste<l. . 

Tlte metal on the block is now ‘drawn-wire;’ 
and the process i, reimatcd by running the wire 
tiirough a smaller hole, and so on until it reaches 
the roquireil siw. 

Tlic wiia, however, becomes harder with each 
hole it goes through, and it will ultinmtely become 
SO brittle that it would break like glass uuleae it 
is softened. The coils are tlicrefore taken away 
from the dniwiug-bcnch and are pbiced in an 
annealing furnace or pot, wbee they are subjec ted 
to a considerable heat^ for a longer or shorter time 
occonling to the degree of boftneas I'equircil. This 
annealing causes a ‘.scale’ to appear on the wiri‘, 
end this must bo removed before the wire can be 
again drawn. The rings are therefore taken to a 
bath, consisting of whal is teriueil ‘salta,’ that is, 
an acid solution, which I'emoves the scale and 
loaves it in tlie bath. The wire after being left 
0^ long as is necessary in tlie solution, is taken 
out and washed, and then dipped in a trough 
containing a 2 >a»te of slakeil lime. Tlien the 
rings are put into an oven and hiked until the 
lime forms a dry coaling on the wire, which is 
now ready for re-diawiiig. 

Even with this ebating the Mire cannot be 
passed through the plates without soaii or grcsisc 
tieing apiilied to it lielore it passes into tlie jilute. 
Some classes of M’ire .are also subjected to a tem¬ 
pering process, whii li all wire-draw ers keep secret 
as for as they can, and this process adds greatly 
to the strength .and toughness of the metal. 

A soft metal which has been annealed is exceod- 

» tough and is ditrieult to break by bonding ; 

a tins condition it is of low breukiiig strain, 
that is to say it will only resist a comiiaratively 
small strain under direct pull; but when it is 
drawn through the plate the strcngtli is incre.iscd 
agul the toiigliuess reduced, so that the object to 
b« aMaiued in wire-drawing is to lombine the 

f reateSt amount of tougliiiebs with the required 
rsakihg strain. 

The bfeakirtg strain of steel wire, vaiies from 
forty -five tons per sciuare iiiidi to one hundis-d and 
twenty or one hundred and tliirty tons ; and the 
I idclll of the wire-drawer aims .it prodm ing that 
i htiAlity wlt’o which shall beat attain the special 
' miaracteristics inquired and at the least cost. The 
keaa compatition which qow exists in this, as in 
dmost every branch of industry, has uiifortunalely 
resulted in such a el^a^iening of the wite as to 
. render it impossible u |h'oduce tlie best article at 
flhe.lowest market iirices in each class of material, 
' because, unless a good metal is commuueed w'ith 
: fai the rods, it is impossible for the wire-drawer 
to predate a flnislied article of first-rate quality, 
; .rtltnhhgh tSw very best skill may he put into the 
n>t>t Vt his object is to make the cheapest 
’ fitpiole «rti4s from the material at his command, 
I M nay'io ^nos the labour expended on his metal 
1^, cheapen his production, but at 
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the expense of the enduring quality of his finished 
article. 

Of late years the use of iron has been to a very 
great extent superseded by steel of low, qualities, 
because a cheap steel can be produced at less 
iiioncy than good iron ; but this cheapening is not 
attained w'ithout in nianv eases a loss of working 
quality. On the other hand, some of the results 
now obtained could never have been achieved by 
tlie use of ii-on, as, for example, where great 
strength is required eonibined with lightness in 
the article into which the wire is worked. 

Tlie purpose.^ for which wire is used arc ex¬ 
tremely nnincrous. I’crliuns the largest quantity 
is consumed for telegraph-work, for laud lines 
and for submarine cables. Much is also wanted 
for wire-ropes, wliieh hax c almost superseded liemp- 
ropcs for colliery and eiigineeriiig iiurposes. Then, 
again, there is spring-wire for beds and uphol- 
sU'ivrs’ work. In tliis case the wire should be 
‘coppered,’ to jireveiit its rusting, and this is done 
by drawing it tliroiigli a solution of sulphate of 
copijcr, wliicli leaves a thin film on the iron after 
it has passed through the draw-plate. Wire for 
fencing and for galvanised netting is a very con¬ 
siderable item. 

Needle and pin wire making is also a consider¬ 
able manufacture. .Square and ‘paragon’ wire 
for umbrellas also oempk-s a great many hands. 
Copper and brass wire-drawing forms an industry 
quite distinct from the manufacture of steel and 
iion Mire, and the same firms do not usually 
produce both i lasses of iiiekd. 

The men engaged in wiie-druwing are usually 
paiil by the ‘ piece ;’ Unit is to say, tliey get so 
much jier ImiidredMeight for the quantity they 
draw, and they have thus a direct iiiluicst in 
preientillg M’ustc occasioned by breaking the M’ire 
111 jiassiiig tlirouub tlie jilakq uinl the men acquire 
considerable skill from long practice. Tiiey do 
not all do the Mine kind of woik ; some men, 
for exiiiiiple, all- speiially skilled in the produc¬ 
tion of ‘ fine ’ M'iro, that is, M’ire of small diameter; 
but iiotM'itlibtandiiig all the caie which may be 
exercised, there ks a good deal of waste by the 
wire breaking into short lengths when it is reduced 
to very siiiall si/cs. 

Tbete are also men who are specially skilled in 
diawing ‘shaped’ Mire; that is to say, wire of 
blidpes other than round, as, for exaniijle, square, 
oval, half-round, and other sjiecial forms required 
for partiinl.ir purposes. 

Tile M’ages p,iid to the men here arc higher 
than on the Continent, and conseqiiently the 
foreign maker can produce a wire for less money 
than wo can in England ; and owing to the facili¬ 
ties given by the loivigii railways, a foreign maker 
often incurs less carriage for delivery in England 
than is expended in the railway rate from one 

E oi't of England to another. The Englishman 
eats the foreigner in the quality, and conse¬ 
quently wire is exported from heto, notwith¬ 
standing the _ dearer wages and heavy carriage ; 
but the quality of many makes of wire is being 
reduced, owing to the consumers of the finished 
article into which the M’ire is made seeking to 
buy at less and_ less first cost, generally thereby 
en.suring to the user an increased cost in the long 
run. This would seem to be a very short-sighted 
policy, for the user seems to fomet that the maker 
yannot continue to give twenty-five shillings* worth 
=======-.. -.■ - ica 
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of gooijs for twenty shillings; nnd in those days 
of over-production, the wire-drawer has first to 
reduce his prices as low ns be can without deteri¬ 
orating the quality, and then, if his customer still 
wants lower prices, he has to take it off his cost 
of the raw material, with the inevitable result of 
reduced quality, although the article iiiny bo sold 
by the same name os formerly. It is also certain 
that a wire-drawer who knows all about the 
material be is dealing witli can select his metal 
so as to give the results he re(|uires; but ho cannot 
make a good sound wire fi’om an inferior niet.il, 
however well lie may do the work which by the 
division of labour has fallen to his share. 


GHOST (’ITT GHOST. 

That cold-blooded demon which we call Science 
is killing romance from among.»t ns Years ago 
everybody believed in the wonders of the invisible 
world, and ghosts were among tlie regular inhab¬ 
itants of every rural district. Now, we are so 
seldom suffered to see or bear of a ghost, that a 
visitation has the effect of novelty. So far as W'c 
know, the story of one ghost ontwittiiig another is 
absolutely unique. The story which we purpose 
to tell is of this character. We hdl it as it was 
told to ns by the most noted detective in the 
Westbni States of America. 

You may imagine (said Nathan Dodge) that 
during my career as a detective I have li.id some 
singular jobs given me to work on. There was 
one little piece of business which 1 always look 
back upon with a good dual of professional ))ride, 
although the ending was a very sad one. It was 
a ease of diamond cut diamoud ghost cut gliost, 
I call it- and it took up my time for the better 
part of six montlia 

About ten miles outside the limits of Sail 
Francisco I’m speaking of about twenty years 
ago—stood a large farmhouse. This house had 
been vacant for tliree years before I saw it. The 
original owner had liecn murdered there, and the 
bouse and farm had passed into the hands of his 
brother, who was a New York gentleman. At 
that time, gold-mining was the staple industry 
of California, and Sau Francisco especially wiis 
under the spell of the gold fever. Little attim- 
tion was paid to developing the agricultural 
wealth of the soil, which now promises to be so 
vast as to rival that of the gold-beds. So the 
• Nc*v Yorker, being unable to find a tenant for 
the house nnd farm which had passed into his 
hands, left them to take care of themselvo.^. Now, 
a wooden house left to take care of itself is in 
a very bad way, and though for a time the house 
was not altogether without tenants, they were not 
such as took upon themselves any responsihility 
for the necessary repairs. Parties of two or three 
miners occasionirtljr slopped at the house all 
night: these wore its only tenants. But by-and- 
by it was deserted by even those chance vi-itaiits ; 
for began to get about that the house was 
haunted. The panic caused by this report was 
such that for love or money you couldn’t have 
hired a carpenter to enter it even in the day¬ 
time. Of course I’d heard of the haunted house ; 
but os detectives are never called upon to arrest 
ghosts,* I felt no particular curiosity about it ’ 


One morning our chief put into my hands a 
case against an absconding secretary named (ToIBn. 
Coffin was the secretary of the While Mountain 
Mining Company. All the funds had been under 
Ids control, and he had got away with some ton 
thousand dollars helouging to the shareholders. 
My business was to find him. 

It is always a very good plan to begin at the 
beginning. So the day T received my orders, I 
went to the Company’s office nnd overliauled 
everythiim. Tlie only thing that I could find j 
was a railroad ticket for New York. 1 went to 
the depot, nnd found that it had been issued 
to the defaulter the day hefoiv be absconded. 
Apparently, it had been left behind bjf mistake, 
ami I did think of taking tlie n'ext train to Now 
York. But it occurred to me that if he had been 
going to New York he would have gone under 
another name, and would not have left behind so 
obvious a clue as to his whereabouts. 

A visit to his Iniiillady eonviiieed me that New 
York was the ])lace he hadn’t gone to. He’d 
gone away without his trunks or clothes. The 
only things tlmlj were missing were a suit of 
clothes, a stout ])air of boots, one or two clean 
shirts, some collars, a wide-awake liaf, nnd a black 
vnli.se. He bail left (lie town at night. No one 
had witnessed his dejinrtnre. Ilcie was a good 
chance for a tleturtive to work by llic inductive 
process—from small hegiimings to work on and 
on fiom clan to clue until he bagged his man. 

Till' only thing tliat I coiilil do was to wor]| 
all the roads leading out of the town. Afters 
about a Week at tliis, I found a farni-liand who^ 
bad seen a foot-juissenger resembling my man the 
morning after lie absconded. T followed this 
trail, and soon became positive that I was on the 
right track. Coflin'Mus a shrewd fellow. He 
h.td plain d the embc//.leineiit nnd escape care- 
Inlly, aim liad made elaborate preparations for 
playing what we call tlie ‘ chameleon game,’ that 
IS, for changing his clothing, heailgenr, and face 
at every stage. To this end he had possessed 
himself of a change or two of clothing, a stock of 
hats, and any qnniility of whiskers ; and he rung 
the changes on these pretty frequently. 

The black bag was the only thing that I had 
to rely upon as a jiointer. Fortniiatelv, a man 
on tramp witii a black bag was not in those days 
a common sight; and I had le.ss difficulty in 
following Collin’s trail lluiii might he supposed. 
The first time 1 heard of him he^was \ smooth¬ 
faced gentleman dressed in shabby black, looking 
for all the woild like a broken-down gambler 
going to retrieve his fortunes in some mining 
camp The next he was a middle-uged doctor 
with a ilowiiig beard and heavy moustache. LaUr 
on, he was playing the idle of a (’onqiany prO“ 
moter, offeiiiig to buy up mining clairas Mt 
behalf of an English syndicate. He wa« 
attired in a check suit, ii light hat, and 
whiskci's. At tins stage 1 obtained positive ptoinf 
timt I was following tlie right man. ' 

Entering a drinking saloon I saw ttpoA tw* 
shelf a photograph of Coffin. -The edg^ 
slightly chaited. It had evidently be^ 

1 told the landlord that the owner* of M 
was a iiarticuiar friend of mine, and twigd bilti 
how the photograph came into hi* poeilfdw. He 
toll me that his hired buy df eolotir 
it out of some burnt papers which had lejs 

•, k ...... 
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in the room of one of his gueets; that the boy 
“—not understanding what it was—had brought 
it to hint, and that he was displaying it in case 
the owner returned and wished to claim it. Wa-s 
it like hie meet ? Not in the leaot 
I went mto one of tlie onlhonaos to look for 
the coloured buy, and found liim sitting on a log 
singing: 

Kow dai liom agin ; 

Dredion, fr’onds, companions dear, t 

Blow dat hom agm. 

'I made a dollar the avenue to that boy’s oon- 
(fidence, and ijuilo unwittingly he gave me tlie 
information for whirh 1 was seeking. The bright 
fastening of the bag had aroused his enriosity. 
'One day, in its owiiei’s absence, ivliilst he was 
'playing with the lock, the bag Hew open, reveal¬ 
ing ‘‘oMd men’s whiskers.’ The sight discon- 
eerted him. He felt, as he expressed it, ‘ in a 
hurry all over; ’ and whilst he stood over the 
hag, its owner returned, and rewarded him with 
A vicious kick. 

After that I thought I should have no difficulty 
in laying my hniicl on Coflin. ' My calculations 
deceived me. I toiind that he was ‘doutiliiig,’ 
a i<| traced him almost as iar ns tlie suburbs of 
'San Francisco. Tliero I lost all tiaic of liliii as 
completely as if the eaitli had swallowed liiiii 
up. 

Months afterwards, feeling vexeil .ind disap- 
TOinted, I dropped into a ixilooii at tlie outskiits 
ot the town to get a ‘li((Uor.’ 1 had hod ns pi city 
A dance after (loHin as any man necil w.int; but 
the interest of the game snpiKuted me, and I was 
determined not to give it up. There were three 
or four miners in tlie bar, and one ot tbem was 
ovidently greatly exi ited. His companions seemed 
to bo ridicuUng him, and he was getting wliat we 
call ‘ugly.’ I made my way fowaids the little 
knot of talkers, and overheard the following con¬ 
versation. 

‘So, you didn’t think imich of your loilgings 
the haunted house, Hill ? ’ 

1 ‘No, I didn’t—no two ways about it’ 

‘ What did you hear ? ’ 

' ‘’Twasu’t what I heatd ’twas what I saw.’ 

, ‘What did you see, then?’ 

' ‘Why, the diiors opeiiiu’ and sliiittin’ without 
ittybocly t wellin’ ’cm.^ j 

I ‘ ‘Monson<fi, man I ’ | 

; *t‘wonsepse he hlowed ! I toll yon they did. 
when I drawed my six-shooter and fired half 
tfezen shots clean through the door—niakin’ 
^e aJlfiredeet row you ever heard—the door kep' 
lOpenlu' and ehuttin’ and playin’ tunes. I ielt 
'like a gone sucker, yo*i bet My heart began to 
'bdmp eo under my jacket that it’s a wonder it 
41dni knock a button off.. I wouldn’t go there 
'agin iot aU tlie mone^ % tlie Stata But if any¬ 
body brae thinks I’m a coward, he’s only got to 
fawsa’. 

L euddenly occurred to me that T had located 
jCkifStt—that ho was the ghost in the haunted 

r we. A Vague suspicion of this sort had, it 
ftpue, flitted through my mind before; but 
W^'''^bout« being aole to explain why, I felt 
however impoaeible it might seem, 
tse ghost in the haunted ho tfte. Be- 
that the fame off the haunted 
J'*lwJiW#«(pread, apd that everybody knew 
'ii.iSii.Lp ‘ • 


of its existence, there was nothing to biroport my 
theory except the maxim of the most famous m 
all detectives—a maxim destined to asenre his 
after-fame: ‘ Always suspect that which seems 
probable ; and begin by oelieving what appears 
incredible.’ 

I determined to call in the aid of another 
detective and visit the place next night. I chose 
for my companion (Jeorge Webber, one of the 
most esteemed members of the force, a man who 
had provcil his worth. Webber was a man of 
imperturbable calmness, and with great confidence 
in himself. He would have laid bis hand upon 
the most dangerous criminal as tranquilly as if 
he had been accosting a friend. 

The haunted farnihonse was situated about a 
hundred yaids from the roadway. What once 
had been a garden was now a veiitable jungle, 
given up to weeds and bushes. Fortunately, 
iiltbongh it was ten o’cloek, the night was clear. 
Innnnierablo stars lit up the flinty sky. There 
was no light in tlie house ; no sign of its being 
inhabited. The windows of the ground-IIoor were 
broken, and some of the doors were open. We 
entered at the rear. A place of more sinister 
pispec t I never saw. Tlie jilaRteiing bad crum¬ 
bled from the walls ; the ttooiiiig was rotten ; the 
Idling looked as though it niiglit tall at any 
time, the rafters being bent ns il they supported 
a heavy weight. * 

1’lic sitting-room wlieixs ‘ Bill ’ had taken up his 
qiiaiters a few nights previously contained a 
rough table and u few stcxils, vhicli had been 
ovdturned. I could see that the door which 
led from it to the staircase had been riddled 
by bullets. ‘I’hete was a doorw.iy in the passage, 
but tlie door was gone. The door which led 
into the pm lour opened noiselessly. Our lanterns 
icv'ealed the fact that the tables, glass, and chairs 
bad been overturned, thrown in every direction, 
trodden upon, shivered into fragments. Eveiy- 
tliing denoted that this room had been the scene 
of a terrible struggle. 

'I'lie keyhole ot the door whiili led into the 
cellar was sewn up with cobwebs. The cellar 
itsc'lf was full of dust and dcbiis. Each ot ns 
had a lantern, and each inspected for himself. 
Hunning along the side-wall, 1 detected a wire, 
and iollowing tliis T found that it disappeared 
in an old barrel. Without disturbing the wire, 
r removed the head of the band, and found 
that tlie wire was altaibed to an old saucepan 
lid. A tboroiigli exanunation revealed nothing 
turtber; so wo retimied to the sitting-room.. 1 
did not tell my companion what I had seen, 
.iml lie had diseoiered nothing. Wo did not 
go up-stairs, because we thought it would bo 
prudent to postpone further explorations until the 
next day. Meantime, we darkened our lanterns 
and deposited tliem in a comer. The room was 
semi-dark. Our eyes and cars were on the alert j 
but the house was as still os a tomb; we saw 
nothing, and heard no sound. 

I hud merely told my companion that I 
expected to make an iin{iortaut discovery. Of 
its nature he knew nothing. * 

We waited in the most acute degree of expec¬ 
tation and attention until neaily midnight. All 
of a sudden I heard faint notes of mnne, which 
lasted for a few minutes. By-and-by the mnslo 
nais accompanied by a voice. The sounds'* weiw 
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M fine and soft wt the voice of a child. I was 
eatisfied that the music was the* work of human 
hands and the voice a human voice; but I was 
considerably startled. My companion looked very 
pale, and strove to rise from the place where 
he sat. I put my ha»wl on his arm to pre¬ 
vent him. It was scarcely necessary, for he could 
barely muster strcnjfth to whisper, ‘Let’s get’ 
The music was trailing away into feebleness, 
when the staircase door began to open and shut. 

I felt sure- that .the wire which I had seen down- 
etairs had something to do witli this. I made 
a grea.t eifort to rise. To uiy astonishment, 1 
could not move a limb. 1 couhl only bend 
forward‘and gasp. A power which I could not | 
resist made me motionless and speecliless. Vet' 
all the time I was burning to 'go' for that door, 
but 1 hadn’t physical capacity to do so. _ _ | 

My companion recoveml first, and seisin'' both j 
lanterns, dashed from the house and made for ! 
the roadway. I jumped to my feet and followed ] 
my companion. As I did so, I hciu’d a (link, 
tunk, tunk ! down in the cellar. 

I round my mate in the highway, his face as 
white as a sheet. 

‘ What in thunder ails you, man ? ’ I asked, 
feeling that the most creditable way of drawing 
my companion’s attention from my condition was 
to heighten the absurdity of hi-s. 

‘ The ghost! ’ he gasped. . ‘ I wouldn’t go back 
to that house to .»ave my life.’ 

There was nothing for it but to tell Webber 
what I’d seen and what I suspected. As T have 
said, my fellow-detective was as bravo a man n.s 
ever took up a trail; and when I told him what 1 
had seen, he became perfe(’tly self-possessed. We 
spent the remainder of the niglit in laying our 
plans. In tlie early morning be rode b.'ick to , 
San Francisco to get the neces.sary apparatus 
for carrying them out. I remained to ‘ shadow ’ 
the hou.se. 

Just as it was getting dusk, my companion 
returned, and we re-entered the house from the 
rear, noiseleasly and with great caution. Ilemov- 
ing my shoos, I made my way np-stairs, whore I 
fancied 1 detected a slight noise overhead. There 
was no sign of this room having been inhabited. 
The old place was two stories high, with a garret 
at the top. The garret was evidently reached 
by a ladder, though none was visible. I sur¬ 
mised that the ghost was in this garret, an<l 
that any one showing his head above the scuttle 
would got it rapped, even if he didn’t get shot. 
JTh^e was a large cupboard facing the entrance 
to the garret, and in the door of it I bored 

on a level with my eyes—a few small holtis 
with a gimlet which 1 happened to have in 
ciny pocket-knife, first drawing it through my 
ihair, to prevent its making tlie slightest noise. 
,My plan was to play the ghost for the benefit 
^Of the oecupant' of tli* garret—gliost or no ghost. 
;For this purpose Webber had brought with him 
■to old fiddle. I removed all the strings except 


rent cats, and then it died away in a few com¬ 
plaining sighs. It was so weird that, although 
I knew very well that my mate was causing Jt, 
I couldn’t help feeling a bit queer. Pretty soon 
I heard a juovement overhead : the scuttle-top 
was being removed. Next a ladder was thrust 
down the scuttle. To help Webber to keep up 
the entertainment, I gave a tew groans inside 
tl;e cupboard. That brought a man down the 
ladder. He’d no sooner reached the foot of it 
than P collared him. It was Coffin. 

The moment I touched him he sank down on 
the floor like—like an empty sack. He seemed 
as if he hadn’t got a bone in his body : was 

(ts limp as a jelly-fish. Whilst I got him out 
into the open air, Webber searched the gari'et, 
and found all the missing dollars, bonds, &e. 

We hurried Colfin back to Smi Francisco, in¬ 
tending to lock him Up. lie was still uncon¬ 
scious, and we A’ere obliged to summon a doctor. 
Poor fellow ! be never got over it. When he 
came out of his swoon, he was ma<i, and had to 
spend the rest of his days in an asylum. That's 
the effect it has, sir, when a man really believes 
he has come in c(Jntact with the supernatural, as 
Coffin did. 


removed oU the strings except 


ioae, told mv companion to allow me time to 
ieeisrete myself above, and then to make a noise 
'!#» that -one string, accompanying it with a few 
'groans and other uiuffied noises, 
i ' I hadn’t been hid many minutes before I heanl 
^the darnedest row from belo\#’. It wasn’t like 
?«ything earthly. At first it seemed like one 
is pain, then it sounded like bellige-, 
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Most middle-aged people will remember the croze 
for collecting used postage stamps which about 
the ye.ar 1861 seemed to possess every grade of^ 
society ; but perhaps few are aware how, after i 
the mania subsided, a select few still continued 
the pureuit, and developed what had been the 
wild fancy of a moment into the science of 
Philnttd . Tliat the collecting of postage stamps ' 
deserves the name of science will be denied by i 
m,any. Yet, if careful and minute observation, 
research, dexterity, taste, judgment, and patience 
are sufficient to lift a pursuit from a hobby to a 
science, then assumlly Philately is a science. 
Eminent lawyers, physicians, men of letters, and' 
even Btutesmen are now numbered among enthusi¬ 
astic stamp collectors ; and there are tliree collec¬ 
tions in existence—that of Mr T. K. Taplina 
M.P., Herr von Ferrary, and Baron Arthur de 
llolhschild, which are worth in the aggregate 
more than one hundred thousand pounds. 'This 
latter fact will ensure the respect of many 
persons who would deny it to any pursuit in 
which considerable sums of moriey were notj 
involved. 

Postage-stamp collecting of necessity lacks ag& 
as the first postage stamp was issue'l iu 1840, and;; 
of course it was impossible to collect what 
not exist England had the liouour of issuing 
the first stamp, which .was iu value one penByL 
and in colour black. These stamps are SBlJ'i 
common ; a used specimen can be purchased 
any dealer for a penny, and an unused OM ti 
a shilling. 'Mr Martin AVears, who has dsvp* 
some attention to the histoiy of stampf) 
stamp-collecting, is of opinion that tiw B 
08 it was then called, began soon after 
of postage stamps. Purtch even thouglMf ‘ 

sary to ridicule those who devoted tiMteWW W : 
the pursuit But ridicule seems to ' 

failed in arresting the progress ftfiUie 
which fcy fits and starto, cofapfi 
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new ii4rair^ until 1861, when the fashion re-1 
celved a Marked imTOtus, or, to use an expressive 
AMericanisin, the big ‘ Stamp Boom ’ took place, 
v^fter .Uia.general excitement had subsided, those 
;?wh6 remained in the depleted ranks of collectors 
' 'aet to Wdrk to study the subject in a scientific 
manner; and it u'aa then that attention was paid 


Md the presence or absence of a watermark, the 
difference between stamps imperforated, roulctted, 

'en Bcie, pered eii urpentiney Sit.., often makes 
l^e difference of several shillings and sometimes 

several pounds in the value of stamps. 

1 Almost every description of paper known has 
ijieen used at one time or another to print stamps, 
iiMd minor varieties arc infinite in printing and 
colour. To give one example: the familiar penny 
fed stamp which was in use in England from 1864 
yto 1880 boosts one hundred and fifty distinct though 
minor varieties. It will be. seen by this that to 
have s good knowledge of stamps requires some 
duplication, and to those who have a fancy for 
the pursuit it affords boundlels occupation and 
amusement In the year 1872 was held the first 
public sale of stamps by auction. The well- 
known firm of Messrs Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Hodge conducted the sale ; and the. rooms where 
some of the finest collections of books and coins 
■fn the world had been dispersed, opened their 
doors to the despised postage stamp. Some of 
jthe prices realised were vewy good for the time, 
although the value of really rare stamps now 
makes them appear extremely small. In quoting 
the few 'lots which follow, the probable sum 
which the same stamp would now realise may 
prove interesting: 

Lots 15, 16, 17, and 18, eight stamps of St 
Louis, being every known variety, all very jure, 
brought £19, 12s. (These would now be worth 
considerably more than illOO.)—Lot 49, Jefferson 
Market Post-office, pink, unique (this is a local 
’stamp of the United States), £6. —Lot 109 (another 
unique local) fetched £7, 15s.—Lot 124, Bolivia 
6 IS,, violet, XI, _3s. (Now worth about the same.)— 

. Lot 125, Bolivia 10 e., brown, 17s. (It is curious 
.tkut in the recent sale of postage stamps, Nov. 

1888, a similar stamp realised exactly the 
i.^ine'money.)—Lot 147, Mexico 1867, thin paper, 
uet. of four stamps, XI, 9s. (These would now be 
ojjjjy 4s.)—Lot 156, set of four New South 
•'IVWesi view 8i Sydney, unused, X3, 38. (Now 
'‘worth XIO.)—Lot 159, Sandwich Isles, first issue, 
13 cents, very fine specimen, £(}, lOs. (Now 
worth about X65.) 

The^ sale, however, was considered a very satis- 
"luctorr one at the time; and it is strange that 
-^as far to we are awarg—tlie next sale should 
have taken place only after such an exceedingly 
long interval as sixteen years. Still, we are 
’mwle to trace one between 1872 and 1888 in 
' Vugland, although York has long hod perio- 
auctions, and bife gentleman recently held 
seventeenth consecutive sale. The recent sale 
'IMw arranged by Mr Douglas Garth, Secretary to 
^M^ndoa,Philatelic Soewty, who, in the interest 
^it'lepiUwtors, very kindly undertook a work which 


ropi^torSi very kindly undertook a work which 
liWPB given Win a great deal of trouble, 
however, that inis first sale—for the 
has pas^ into'history—would prove 


the foreninner of a long series, seems lik*dy ’i^ ( 
bo reolised, as the auctioneer, Mr Thomas ' 
bus since held several.- Three hundred aUd 
lots were sold on November 24, 1888, and th# ' 
prices show that there is still plenty of money;; ^ 
among stamp collectors. Lot 18, on envelope 
stamp of Mauritius, Is., yellow, very rare, 
hut cut round, and therefoiu virtually spoilt, 
£3, 1.5s.—Lot 48, Afghan, 1871 issue, 8 anna^ 
unused, X6.—Lot 76, Bi'uzil, 1844 issu^ 600 reis, 
XI, 10s.—Lot 77, British Columbia, 1869, 10 
cents, very rare, Xl, 38.—Lot 83, British Guiana,' 
1850, 12 cents, X5.—Lot 84, British Guiana, 
better specimen, X5, lOs.—Lot 94, Bulgaria, 1886 
issue, error of colour, 5 stot, rose, X2, Ss.—Lot 
103, Cape of Good Hope, 1861, error of colour, 
tonj and mended, X16.—Lot 137, Great Britain, 
1840, Id., black, with V.B. in corners, an official 
stamp, never issued to the public, X5, 158.—Lot 
186, Mauritius, 1848 issue, pair of Id. stamps, 
X4, .5s.- Lot 205, New Brunswick, 1857, Is., very 
fine, X5.—Lot 297, Trinidad local stamp, 1847, 
X13, 13s.—Lot 298, Tuscany, 1800, 3 lire, yellow, 
X12, 12s. 

When we find men remarkable for capacity in 
law, in physic, and in business giving fifteen 
pounds for a piece of soiled and torn paper, it 
seems probable there must be more in stamp- 
collec.ting than a cursory glance would lead one 
to believe. Bofoi-e concluding, it may be well to 
remark that all the prices quoted above are for 
stamps of exceptional farity, and that common 
stamps are of little value. A collection of one 
thousand difl'ei'cut stamps in good condition can 
be purchased for one pound. 

SWALLOWS. 

Tim swallows fly higli, the swallows fly low, 

And summer winds come, and summer days go ; 

They are building nests ’ueath the cottage eaves ; 

They dream not of autumn or fading leaves. 

The soft showers are falling, the west winds blow. 

The swallows fly high, the swallows fly low. 

But summer is passing, and golden sheaves 
Are whispering of winter and withered leaves; 

The woodlands are ringing the wliole day long; 

The swallows are singing their farewell song; 

They sing of a land whore they long to be, 

Of endless summers far over the sea. 

0 sunshine 1 0 swallows 1 Sweet summer-time, 

Ye sing to my lieart of youtli’s golden prime— 

And distance and death,, and long yeais between, 
llecede with their joys and tlieir sorrows keen; 

And tender eyes Uiigoringly rest on me— | 

Loved eyes, that on earth 1 shall no more see. 

For spring brings the swallowf to last yeai's nest, 

Aud world-weary hearts wander home to rrat. 

Ko home like the old of sunshine and dew; 

No faces so dear and no heart so true 1 
■Whenever, wherever my feet may roam, 

My heart turns with love to my childhood's home, 

Maar J. Moaosis, ,: 
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D 0 M E S TIC N E S T - B UIL DIK G. 

A BEAVKit in ca]>tivity will build u dam acro.«s 
till! kitchen, making it of sticks ainl brn.shes with 
the nio.st charming air of doing the best lie can. 
The nest-building of the birds has also a delight¬ 
ful air of coiHrivaiice about it. One likes them 
for the marvels they do with bits of grass and 
rag and wool ; and one feels profound respect for 
the robin that made his^nest in a watering-pot, 
after a.scertaining with 1ns bead of an eye that it 
was a safe one with a hole in it. There is human 
nest-building too ; but considering their resources, 
the I'irds are before us in the utility .ind beauty 
of their work ; while, in contrivance, the beaver 
in the story leave.s u.s nowhere. Our house- 
furnishing corresponds to the nest-building of 
the birds. It is the preparation of our home. 
Sometimes the work re(|uires no small ingenuity ; 
then we deserve to share the triumph of those 
feathered nest-builders who do wonders with the 
most simjile ni.aterials. 

Utility and beauty are to be as guiding-line.s 
in arranging our plan. Let it be remembered 
that we are not contriving a furniture mart, nor 
a bric-a-brac .shop, nor even a palace on view, but 
a house to be lived in, every room anil part of 
which is to be made enjoyable. It is gi’eatly a 
matter of common-sense and good taste ; those 
produce better results than the cheiiue book and 
^he* complete house-fnrni.sher. Tlie moneyed 
system results in a' mansion complete from a 
grand piano down to a cat and a duster. The 
system of contrivance boasts having secured all 
one likes best and all in good taste. The planners 
and contrivers are the true nest-builders. 

In house-furnishing; it is well that old times 
are changed and old rnanneiy gone. One lias to 
go back a long way to find beauty and utility 
combined in ordinary rooms. Very far bank, 
the rich had their baronial halls, carved oak and 
stained glass ; but if we come down to recent 
times and to the bulk of the people, the idea of 
beauty in the house was either false, or unthought 
of. ,W^o does not remember prim old-fashioned 


households, where the notion prevailed—and 
alas ! perhaps prevails still—that the best room 
was a sacred ajiartment only to be ripened for 
visits and on Shindays? In that prehistoric 
]ieriod, the genteel drawing-room was a chamber 
of horrors. On the thre.shold, one was met by an 
odour of carpet and cold chimney, and a mouldy 
.“Uggestion of dead roses in a jai'. Windows 
glared through white curtains that could have 
stood up manfully by themsehes—.stiff enough to 
cut the children’.H fingeia with their edges. A 
centre table occupied the best bit of the floor. 
A sort of Druidic circle of books lay upon it, 
displayed for the sake of their covei-s, and piled 
at ec|Ual di.stuuces ; and the covers might us well 
have been there without the leaves for anj' use 
that Was ever made of them. In the middle of 
this chi. aed circle of books not to be read, stood 
.an object dreaded by the household and avoided 
as a danger—only some fruit, shocking to the 
appetite, covered by a glass shade, supposed to be 
of fabulous value and anxious to crack. The chief 
ornaments of the room were likewise dangerous 
and to be shunned, as they woi-e glass ringlets 
round their heads-a custom suitable to the taste 
of the time, but neither useful nor beautiful. 
In fact the gilded and misshapen ‘ornaments’ of 
that period wore not to be comiiared with the 
shells on a cottage hob. The unb’sed drawing¬ 
room was completed by a white or sjiottcd paper, 
a carpet where even the flowers grew in spots and 
lines, and a regiment of chairs in uniform— 
perhaps wearing regulation pinafores to save 
their uniforms. Tlie only flowers were of wax, 
paper, or—spare u.s, 0 memory!—feathers with 
quills in lliem. Tlie occ.asional table may have 
been so called because it stood up only occasion¬ 
ally, aud at other times stretched its one log and 
hid its papier-mache face upon the floor. 

Well, we have changed all that; but..son3ie 
modern drawing-rooms are hartlly more 
There are rooms so crowded with >treaclierou8 
stands and brittle trifles, that ladies enter ste^ng 
nervously; and men lured in against their wiH 
are surprised to find a safe seat, and di^se of 
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tlieir legs with relief and thankfulness. If you 
shun the milkmaid’s stool, you may set the gold 
screen swaying; if you retreat'from the tripod 
of fern, you may back into the mock-ensel ; and 
ten to one the easel will lloor_ the gipsy table 
with the photograplis, and the table will slaughter 
the M'icker-work-and-palm-loaf staml with the 
invaluable i-hina perithed on it. There is a story 
told of a perftea hostess who merely rang the 
bell beside her and continued the convei'sation 
when the leg of a guest had tipped over the 
tea-table ami massacred all her china at her fi^et. 
But what the guest felt, history does not relate ; 
perhaj's, like Artenius Ward, he girded up his 
‘lions’ and fled the scene. 

A man prefers a broad floor, a sense of space, 
seats varied, restful, and strong, his favouiite 
pictures, some of his favourite books, scjine atten¬ 
tion to his favourite ideas of art and beiiuty. 
Beside thi.s, he has a cerlitin mysterious pleasure 
in seeing feminine taste excel Ids (expectations. 
He is proud of tlie vision of 'the ni'tistic ell'ect 
which women create ns by m.agic out of simple 
things. Taste can buy lieauty in these days 
almost for a song. Tlie well-chosen colouiing 
of paper and paint-work are half the battle won ; 
t'le margin of prdislied floor or of crisp cool 
matting is a gieut advanlagc ; used in modera¬ 
tion the brillianec of glistening china has its 
worth ; art enamels give tlie energetic housewife 
a means of tmning old furniture ami colourless 
brackets and shelves into resplendent ornaments. 
Shops of foreign goods .sell idmost for notliing 
the lacquered gold of Benares, the art colours of 
India, the glowing jiottery of Japan, perfect in 
shape and hue, and the quaint porcelain of China. 
At a moderate outlay the ‘ witlidrawing-room ’ 
becomes worth its name, beautiful and enjoy¬ 
able. 

There was an old tradition that the family 
should be solemnly fed among crimson and 
mahogany. Tlie gloomy dining-room and the 
heavy dinner are fading away tugetlnu'. Docs 
not half the charm of a picnic lie in its hright 
surroundings? If a crust on the hillside tastes 
well, wlw not dine in a cheerful room—with 
warm cmour»aud warm firelight, of course, for 
the winter, but with a glimpse of green outside 
for the Bumuier, and a picture of the green moor 
or the misty mountain where one fain wouhl 
take the bit and su]) instead I 

The old plain hall and dull .staircase have now' 
given place to a pictured hall, even in very simple 
houses, luxurious curtains for the door.s in winter, 
stall's before all things hright and gay with 
artistic colour, landings.,^ynaineiited witji glowing 
jars, green planfs, tiiitea windows. 

The use of colour has indeed woudeifully 
develo'ped in the la.st few years. People who 
know its value, design their rooms in contrasts 
or in havuioiiies. One of the leading artists 
(klights in painting incidents set in a drawing- 
; room background of yellow and cream and 


golden brow'n. Even up in the sleeping-rooms 
we tuny take a hint from this fancy for colour. 
The blue room and the pink room have still a 
country-house sound charming to modern ears; 
hut ill these days the new varieties of old colours 
are enehantiiig. The knack of enlarging small 
licdrooms has also been discovered. A large 
plate of looking-glass is let unframed into one 
of the liglit-papercMl walls, to reflect the rooiu, 
and to serve tetter than the common bulky 
mirror. Then the furniture is ctiamcdled ivory 
white.; for it may he noted here that the etfect 
of wliite is alw'ays to enlarge. 

I’j-obably there is a nook in the house devoted 
to books, with sometimes n suspicion of smoke 
in the air, and a tendency to break out all over 
in jiapers. This room is sacred to the lord and 
ma.ster, and none but tlie wife or daughter can 
venture to put it in order. In the judgment of 
the owner, a housemaid would produce a hurri¬ 
cane ami leave u desert beliind her. If smoko 
is cxjHscled, the floor should have ruga over a 
hard covering—not matting. Where there are 
liome-made book-shclve.s, a border, almost a.s good 
as Icallier edging, can he formed of Auiei’ican 
clotli divided into two-inch strips, and with the 
lower edges cut into half-circles aliajied with a 
coin and carefully pinked. Tlie. oriiaiiicntation 
of the room must be guided by the man’s taste, 
and so aliundant as to remove all Ben.se of a plain 
or dism.il sanctum. Segno men enjoy a piece of 
armour, a copy of a (Ircek va.se, or an old blunder¬ 
buss, more than their wive.s would enjoy the pick 
of the china shop.s. (.)thcr8 are of the poet 
Longfellow’s iiiirid, and have the dearest of all 
faces gazing down at them from a picture on the 
wall. 

Most houses have for at least some time another 
sanctum better still, with white boards and safely 
guarded windows and fiieplace. The nursery 
must bo ‘pretty’ from the children’s point of 
view. There must be .sortnes.s and bright colours 
in the rugs the little one loves to roll upon; 
sometliiiig attractive and within a child’s know¬ 
ledge pictured in all directions, but not closely 
or in a crowded confusion. 'I’liero must be space 
to make what tlic maids dre.ad as a ‘strew’—a 
lino large comfortable ‘strew’ for a wet day. 
Above all with whiteness, brightness, toys, and 
plants, the day-nursery ought to he the most 
clieerful room in the liouse. 'Tliis is the right 
place for a hird-enge to become part of the furni¬ 
ture, unless the children have already the lunch- 
enduring kitten. • '» 

Tlie nursery is like the Paradi-so ; now—down 
to the Inferno. A kitchen opening on a garden 
is a treasuie in a house ; hut not every house 
has got it. However, with neatness and” bright¬ 
ness in this region no house can dispense. It 
should be planned to be like a cottage. An ugly 
kitchen is a bad one; and a had one means 
discontented servants ; and discontented servants 
mean an unpleasant house. Tlie maids take a 
pride in their shining utensils, as you do in your 
vases. A simjilo picture or two, a glinjpso of 
snowy niusliu to the window, white tables, the 
workbox, the ebair in a cosy corner, and the 
ticking clock- all these make up the down-stairs 
cottage. 

This brings us to the end of this d^pmestic 
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nest-buildiiig. Our hints resolve theius!.! vi-s into 
two principles : arrange the house not by rule or 
custom, but for the use of each room; and let 
beauty unite with use in every part. 

JOHN VALE’S OITAKDIAN. 

CHAPTER XX. 

When the enemy had retired, Mailame swept 
about the room in triumph, talking veheineiilly 
the while. Oho ! that Mr Hnelling of whom they 
had heard so much ! Well, my friend.s, we Inn'e 
beheld him, and what did we think of him ? 
I'/ifd for him ! Madame with great delilieiiition 
set the tip of her thumb-nail behind her white 
front teeth and snatched it away with a click. 

‘That for him, to be sure!’ cried l«uah, and 
snapped his fingers in derision. It was uotieeahle, 
however, that Lsaiah went suddenly solemn aftei' i 
this domon.stration. Madame walkeil afiout de- j 
claiming, and he listened, with no air of convic- , 
tion. ‘ I tell you wdiat it is, mum,’ said he after ' 
a while; ‘we’ve acted for the lie.st ; but if my j 
opinion goes for anything, the gaffer’.s got us in | 
the pot, and can jmt the lid on at any minute.’ ■ 

‘What do you mean'i’ Madame asked scorn¬ 
fully. 

‘1 mean, mum,’ Isaiah answered, ‘tlmt if iiobei t j 
Snelling likes to tiy to do it, he can ruin the lot 
on us. 1 kiKiW' him, miml yon. lie says he’ll 
win it ho speinls a thousand pound.s.’ 

‘That for his thou.sand fHuinds!’ Madame 
answered valiantly, wilh a repetition of her former 
gesture. 

‘That’s all very W'ell, mum,’ replied Isaiah; 
‘and I’m no more for giving in than you are. 
I!ut theer’s wit in wood-i:hoppin’, and I'euson in 
the roa.slin’ of eggs, and we’ve got to look thing,s 
in the face, mum.’ 

‘Very well,’ said hfadame cheerfully. ,She 
dropped into an armchair, and set her pliimj) 
hambs upon hei’ knees. ‘Now then—look them 
in the face. What do you see '!’ 

‘I see, to begin with,’ Lsaiah re.sponded, ‘that 
we can’t ke.e]> the lad away from him. 'riie law’s 
on his .side. Master John’s father willed him 
into Snelling’s care along with the proix;iTy. it’s 
a chancy thing to meddle wilh the, law'.’ 

‘Are you .so much a cowanl,’ Madame demanded 
with flashing eyes and kindling colour, ‘that you 
counsel to give back the poor innocent to this 
mon.sb'r V 

‘It’ll matter very little what I connsel,’ said 
‘TisaSdi, scratching his head viciously. ‘lie’ll 
have him back, and nothing we can do ean hinder 
him.’ 

‘That is so,’ said Jousseruu from his corner. 

‘But look, my good sir, if- No; I euiiuot 

exprime iny thoughts in English.’ He flasheil 
I'ound upon Madame : ‘ Look you, dear friend. 
This man can do what he will. He has the law 
on his side. Even if we should uproot onrselve.s 
and become vagabonds, he can trace us.’ 

‘What?’ cried Madame wrathfully. ‘You 
also?’ • 

‘ Listen 1 The monster does not w'ant the child 
at all, unless it is that he should do him a mis¬ 
chief. And yet it is his right to have him, and 
his duty.—Now liston, I beseech you. Let him 
have the child, since no better can be done ; buU 


let us warn him : “You sball be be.hl responsible 
for whatsoever happens to tlic boy.”—Yigvie can 
find employmont at Ca.stIe-liailk-M. lie is a 
sound good woi-kmati, and will be welcome any¬ 
where. We will go and live there. We- will 
stand over yon nionstei' in con.staut terror'. Wo 
will defy him: “Lay a hand upon the hoy, do 
a tiling to hurt him, and w-.; will rouse tire land 
against you.” If you ask me what 1 ailvi.se, it 

is, that we seo this brutal giant without a day’s' 
delay,* that we tell him to liis face: “You shall 
have w'hat you want, you Snelling, hut, at your 
peril, you shall do your duty'.”’ 

The little man ro.se to hi.s feet, and gesticulated 
against the imaginary Snelling with .such ferocity 
that Isaiah felt Ills blooil rurr cold. He had never 
reconciled himself to the southerrr vehemences, 
and found it h.ard to believe that so explosive an 
energy could find a vent in mere words. He was 
persuaded that in his calmer momerrts Jousscrau 
would not hurt a tly ; but whenever the small 
man and his p((y.r got into an ariiriiated diserrssion, 
he half anticipated murder. Especially at the, 
(litirier-lable he dreaded controversy, for there 
the two ho.som-frlhnds nourished their kni\es arrd 
forks against eacli other' wilh such passionate 
demouatrntiort of apparent hostility, that he hud 
a round score of times risen to intervene hetweeu 
l.hoiu ; and though he had been laughed at for 
his iiaius, and though Madame had a.ssurcd him 
that these seemingly bloodthir.sty antics were 
comjiatihle with the tenderest alfectiori, Lsaiah 
had always lard his doubts about it. He .shook 
his slow-going midlattd British head at Jousserau’s 
pr’e.sent. attitude. 

‘No, no!’ he said decisively; ‘no threats, no 
bloodshed. I’m a law-abiding man.’ 

Madame, half laughing and half impatient, 
turned upon him lo explain. She. laid .1 ousscrau’s 
.'-clieme ' cfore him, arul in the very act of telling 

it, her.- caught lire at ij;. 

‘There’s soiiielhing in it,’ said Isaiah. 

‘■Something?’ cried Madame. ‘It is the only 
thing.—J/ook, Mr Vintar’e: in Oustle-Barfield 
there is the greatest of all tire houses that make, 
decorative glass in England. My husband Inas 
beett ollered work there ; and only tlmt that end 
of the towrr is so black and dirty, and the sky 
there always so dark, he would liar'Tr gone long 
ago, because the pay is better. Mr Jousserau is 
leaving us ; we. have been obliged to send away 
that wicked Mr Orme- lie has hi.s weed’s notice 
now- the chikiren are away, tire Tiou.se will he 
lonely. In Uastle.-Burflehl there are two or three 
hirudred of our fellow-eounli ytiieti. 'I'liere is a 
h’reneh colony there. We .slmil he within two oi' 
three tttiles of the child, utul wc can watch over 
hint. The surrcitder will he no suirettdcr. I 
wish now that we had .not troubled to scud the 
boys to Oxford.’ 

‘There’s something in it,’ Isaiah repeated. His 
intelligence was of a slower order than tIiat*of 
Mailatite or .fousserau. He w.as irot accustoined 
to allow himself to he pct'.Hua(led lo a new opirion 
in a moment. ‘ I shall live about there,’ he 
added, after an interval of reijection. ‘ I think 
between us wc cart defy the gaffer ^ hart the 
lad. He dar’ not do it' irt the face of what we 
know.’ , 

They talked cagci'ly for an hour or more, devie- 
ing aU manner of schemes for the defence of 
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young John against his guardian, until at last ‘ Yis,’ replied the tender par^t. ‘ He was too 
Isaiah gave his knee a resounding slap and broke proud-stomached to tek a hiding from his own 
out: ‘I’ve got it!’ feyther.’ 

‘ What have you got?’ Madame asked him. ‘ Not he,’ said Isaiah. ‘ I ’ll tell thee all about 

‘It's all right, mum,’ Isaiah answered. ‘I’ve it.’ 
got it! The lad’s as safi’ with the gaffer as lie was diplomatist enough in telling his story 
Daniel was i’ the den o’ lions. Ijeave it to me ; to avoid for the time being the mention of his 
I’ve got it’ own part in it. The farmer stored at him, open- 

Madame was naturally curious; but Isaiah inoutlied and open-eyed, and in the extremity of 
declined to say a word in elucidation of his pro- his astonishment, dropped his pipe. It broke into 
ject. He nodded ami winked repeatedly? and fragments at his feet, and he stared from Isaiah to 
once or twice his inexpressive features creamed the pieces and back again without so much as an 
with a smile of successful cunning. When he exclamation. 

took leave of his hoste.ss, he shook hands w'ith ‘It was thy Will’s pluck an’ good sense,’ said 
unusual waruilli, and drawing her towards him, Isaiah, ‘us saved the lad.’ He wa.s developing 
whispered: ‘I’ve got it; it’s as good as done traits of cunning not expectcil even by himself, 
for,’ and so disapiieared, bearing his secret with and was full of admiration for his own wiliness, 
him. itiding homewards in the slow local Sunday ‘ You remember what poor young John was like 
train, he rc|)eatedly hugged his knees and chuckled, before he run away The farmer nodded, staring 
and his scheme so inllated him that he altogether with wondering, indignant eyes.—‘ Well, now,’ 
forgot the troubles his own championship of the saiil Isaiah, ‘ he’s as bright ns a new-scoured 
runaway boys had bx'ouglit him. kettle. He’s that diver of his head and his 

Arrived at Costle-Barlield, he w'alked sturdily fingers it’s a wondei’. It’s all thy Will’s doin’; 
off to the house of I'^armer Ciregg. It was the and I tell thee, time’s got a right to be proud of 
farmer’s habit to honour the ftibbath !.>y eating him.’ 

an mmsually solid mid-day dinner and going to I’iie farmer offered no reply to thi.s, hut clup- 
W1 after it; and when Isaiah arrived, lie was ping both luimls to hi.s mouth, bellowed for his 
informed by the serving-maid tliat the master was boots. They were hrouglit to him, and he pulled 
asleep, and must on no account he disturbial. tluun on, turning purple in the face. 

‘ Fateh him down,’said Isaiah; ‘I’ve got news ‘Now,’ he said, ‘ 1’m goiu’to pick the heaviest 
for him.’ ridiii’-crop' thecr is about the house; and if 

‘1 dusn’t w'ake him for my life,’ said the thee’dsl like ti> see a bit o’ sport, thou’rt wel- 
girl. come.’ 

‘Fateh him down,’ repeated Lsaiali. ‘It ain’t ‘ What are you going to do?’ cried Isaiali. 

every day of his life he gets news of a runaway ‘ Do V cried the farmer. ‘ What do you think 

on’y son that’s been away a twel’moiitlt.’ I’m going to do? I’m going to hide Bob 

‘Oh, he gracious!’ saiil the maid, ‘have they Siiclling.’ 
found Master William?’and Isaiah responding by “Nut of a Buudny, gaffer,’ cried Isaiah per- 
the woodenest of nod.s, she scuttered violently suasi\ely. ‘Le;ive it for to-moirow. It aint a 
up-stairs and fell to hammering at iier masters work o’neie.ssity- it’s a work o’pleasure.’ 
door. ■ ‘It won’t keeji, Is;iiuh,’ said the farmer; ‘it 

The fairner came down, angry-complexioned won’t, keep, lad.’ 
and short of breath, ids eyes yet lialf sealed with ‘Bless you,yc.s,’ urged Isaiah, ‘and he the better 
sleep, and his iron-gray hair raying from his head for it.’ 

in a hundred different dijections. The maid. To giv(! an unlooked-for jiiquancy to the dis- 
who was of an emotional turn, was weeping and cus.sion, Suelling’s great form loomed in the door- 
heating her hands together over the unexpected way at tliis moment. 

news. ‘ Afternoon, neighbour,’ he said, perceiving 

‘What's it all about?’ cried the fanner.—‘Here, Gregg, 
somebody, scud thus calf to the cowshed. Let a ‘You come in handy,’ his neighbour responded, 
man bear bis ears.—Wliat’s it all about ?’ and began to look about him with a tlireatouiiig 

‘I’ve Jwought you news o' William, Mr Gregg,’ eye. 
said Isaiah smbothly. ‘ I’ve got news for you,’ said Snelling, advancing 

‘Y'ou have, have you?’ the bereaved fatlicr into the room, 
answered. ‘It’s time somebody did. Wheer is ‘Ihist?’ cried the oilier. ‘I’ve got news‘for' 
he?’ thee.’—Isaiah placed himself between them.— 

‘He’s at Hoxford,’ returned Isaiah, with a care- ‘ Let me get at him V the angry man stammered, 
ful aspirate in deference to the reputation of that ‘ Jjct me get at liim ! 1 ’ll llog the coat off his 

seat of learning. ‘He’s, well and liearty, and back.’ 

being took good care on.’ ‘Oli!’ said Snelling calmly, balancing his 

‘That’s a blessin’,’returned tlie. farmer, taking riding-whip in his strong hand. ‘This is my 
down bis pipe from the mantel-piece. ‘ Is lie di.scharged servant been spreailing lies about me. 
a-comin’back again?’ That’s the man 1 sacked this morning, and he 

“Well, that’s os may be,’ Isaiah replied. ‘I comes here, a-poisoniiig my repitation. You 
iHaikon it depends a bit on whether he’d be believe him agen the word of a man- you’ve 
welcome or no.’ known all your life, a fellow as goes sneaking 

‘I’ll mel{ ready for him,’ said the farmer, round, lying behind his old master’s back.’ 

‘Theer’s sumiiiat i’ pickle as ought to be pretty ‘Look here. Bob Snelling,’ said Isaiah, shaking 
lyw by this time.’ a denouncing forefinger at him ; ‘ I’ve spoke 

7 ,x‘J say,’said Isaiah, ‘do you know what he run behind your back, and I’ll spesje before your 
^Wayfbr?’ face.’ 
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‘ Don’t call me Bob Snelling,’ retnrne'i liis lute 
employer sternly. 

‘ I wouldn’t,’ siiid Isaiah, ‘ if I could find any¬ 
thing worse than your own name to call you by. 
Yon want to know what I’ve been saying behind 
your back 1 It’s what I said afore your face tliis 
morning, and what I ’ll say afore your face again. 
John Vale trusted you witli his boy, and trusted 
you with the boy’s land. You tried to rob the 
lad of his land, and what’s more, you tried to rob 
him of his brains. You’ve got the law of us, but 
we’ve got the whip-han<l of you. The lad’s 
coming back ; but you’ve got to'take good care of | 
him this time, liaise a linger on liim, and I ’ll 
rouse the ])arish.’ ' 

Snelling turned white, but he held his ground. 
‘The man’s a spiteful madman,’ he made answer. 

‘ I won’t demean myself by talking about such 
rubbisli. My neighbours know me, and I can 
trust ’em.—As for you, Isaiah, you shall pay for 
this.’ 

‘ Thee shall pav,’ cried Gregg. ‘ I ’ll take the 
lad’s word agen tbee, any minute. I was cornin’ 
straight to gi’e thee a weltin’. Bob.—Oh it’s no 
secret. Bc’est welcome to the news. I ’ll know 
the rights o’ things. I ’ll wait till my lad comes 
home.’ 

‘ As for a hidin’, Mr Qregg,’ saiil Snelling, with 
a rude slow dignity, ‘ it doesn’t become a man o’ 
my years and inches to brag before a man o’ 
yours. I should be loth to hurt you ; but about 
that I’ll say no more. If you’re so blind you 
can’t see where this chap’s spile comes in, I’m 
sorry for you, and that’s my last word.’ 

‘ It ain’t mine,’ said Isaiah. ‘ I’m your dis¬ 
charged servant, right enough. But m hut did you 
sack mo for '! I served you faithful, as I served 
your father afore you. I never was slothful i’ 
business, nor wrong by a penny. I know my 
work, and you can tek on a blotter man when yon 
can find him. You sackeol tne, gall'er, when you 
found I knew the truth about you ; and afore we 
part, 1 ’ll tell you one thing for your comfort. 
You called the lad a idiot in my hearing yeslei- 
day., He was that or pretty near it a y(sir ago. 
But we know the dilference now. There no 
cliverer or brighter hid for fifty mile round, and 
that ’a what a twel’month away from your clutches 
has done for liirn. Now tek him back ngen, and 
let me see a sign that- you’re frightening him 
back into what he used to be, and then I ’ll show 
you something. As big men as Bob Snelling have 
seen the inside of a lock-up afore to-day.’ 

, ^Was it my fault,’ Snelling answered, ‘ as that 
young brute threw a stone at my nephew two 
years ago? Is it any wonder that the lad’s got 
better? If he has, is there anybody as has got 
such a right to be pleased at it as I have ? Let 
the lad come home again. Let the parish see how 
he’s treated. When your own lad ran away M'ith 
him, was that my doing ? It was him .as tempted 
John away; and he started, if all tales be true, 
because_you thrashed him. I’ll talk no more 
about it. Change your mind about Hoggin’ me, 
farmer, and so good-bye to the pair o’ ye.’ 

He Walked home, proud enough to look at, but 
feelino altogether foiled and broken. He raged 
bitterly against the suspicions which surrounded 
him, and appealed to his own part for a defence 
against the opinion of his neighbours. What 
right •had any man to believe this shamcfuil 


charge ? The mere right of truth was nothing to 
him, for they could only suspect. It was nothing 
that t)ioir suspicions were well founded. He 
alone could know that. 

The boy was coming back again, and watched 
ns he would be, he mu.st needs treat him kindly. 
The black and dreadful phantom hidden in his 
mind took a forward step ^r two, and .seemed to 
whisper, ‘You will have need of me.’ As yet, he 
dared not look it in the face; but he learned to 
own to his own soul that the awful thing was 
there. 


DERELICT SHIPS. 

A nEUEijCT or abandoned "ship drifting hither 
and thither before boisterous breezes and constant 
currents is a truly pitiable sight to a seafarer at 
any tima .Such vessels, moreover, are .os danger¬ 
ous to sTiips that may chance to cross their erratic 
course as ever uncharted rock heaved up by vol- 
c.anic, action from hitherto presumably fathomless 
depths of old ocean. Some arc seen wholly dis¬ 
masted, their severed spars crashing like battering- 
rams against their wounded sides ; others with 
musts still standing, but sails blown into shreds, 
that llap against the swaying yards in savage 
nni-son, while the wind wails a slirill accompani¬ 
ment across the chafing cordage, liuddcriess, with 
.seams gaping wide, these deserted hulls await the 
final broaking-up that sooner or later comes to all. 
IVbite-capiied waves, r;ii.sed by the cyclonc’a fury, 
make a clean breach over the forsaken one.s as 
they wallow in the trough of the sea, .and play 
•sad havoc with the upper works, until at length 
the riven fabrics fall asunder. Abandoned vessels, 
however, arc sometimes so strongly constructed as 
almost to defy the war of the elements ; and none 
but navigators are aware how many months such 
lloatin wrecks rcinain intact to drift about the 
ocean i . the great danger of ships on their voyages. 
Derelicts have probaldy proved fatal to many a 
good ship that has left the laud to disappear as 
utterly as though she had never been. Ships 
floating keel np])ermost are a great menace to 
navigation, as nothing but a curl of foam indicates 
the danger to a mariner, be ho ever so watchful. 
The North Atlantic is stri^wn with deserted vessels 
after every hurricane. There is a greater traffic on 
this expanse of water than on anv other ocean ; 
and the timber-ships trading to North America 
arc both old and numei’ous. AViiyn-oat timber- 
laden ships unfit for any other trade form a large 
majority of the drifting derelicts. 

It would seem that ships are more freijuently 
abandoned than formerly ; but no reliable com- 
]iarison can be made, iniismuch as the ratio between 
the number of ships left derelict and the total 
number afloat in any given period is only available 
for recent years. There was an ancient axiom that 
freight was the mother of wages. If a ship weVe 
abandoned, her freight was lost; and (consequently, 
wages could not be claimed by the distressed sea¬ 
men on arrival in port without their ship. Then,, 
as now, it was the uniform practice to insure 
ship, cargo, and freight froyi any part of the 
world. Should the ship be cast uwsy, every one 
having an interest in the property has, a legal' 
right to be indomnified to the full extent wh^h 
iiis insurance covers. The seaman who lost his 
clothes and jatreiy escaped with his life was in , 
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olden times held to forfeit his wages, which were 
not legally insurable. 

The reasons urged by eminent jurists in justi¬ 
fication of this anomaly wei-o peculiarly plausible 
and self-satisfying. When a man is well aware 
that the abandonment of his vessel would leave 
him penniless, as by this act he voluntarily for¬ 
feited all claim lo renumeration for services^ ren¬ 
dered, and that, on the other hand, by remaining 
on hoard his disabled ship lie ensured certainty of 
pay, although at the end of a protracted v#yage, 
the mariner would be more chary of deserting 
his ship. Seamen, however, us a rule are loth 
to leave their ship, iuid pracdical men have suc¬ 
ceeded in partially removing this disability. 'I’lie 
law was modified -so that a ship’s crew are 
entitled to payment of wages up to the date 
of her loss ; and it has been proposed that pay 
should not cense until the arrival of the breail- 
winner at home, provided he make no finneces- 
snry delay in his return. This is but fair; for 
the ship-owner who has iu.sured both sliij) and 
freight is in just the same jxisition, should she 
be totally lo.st, as though his ship had made an 
average passage home without ‘liaviug to pay a 
crew for navigating her. It may be objected to 
this tliat the dread of loss of wages being banished 
will lead to greater freene,ss in abandonmenl ; for 
when a steamer lieave.s in sight prolfeiing an 
asj’luin to teinpe.st-to.-isod iiiaTincrs in a ship .as 
le.iky us a sieve, it is t(ui to one that they 
will epuse pumping and betake them.selves to tlie 
boats.’ Then the olficurs must perforce follow, as 
to remain would be suicidal. Moreover, the uia.ster 
is probably inllueiieed somewhat by the know¬ 
ledge that his employer is well covered by insur¬ 
ance ; and the competition among underwriters 
leads to settlements of claims that might othcrwi.so 
be resisted. Quite recently, a large water-logged 
derelict was ])icked up and towed into a United 
States port. Upon e.xamination, it was di.scovered 
that her cargo consisted of worthless timber, and 
hole's liad been bqped through lier sides under tlie 
water-line. Her master had entered into a con¬ 
spiracy with the shipper of the icargo to cast away 
the ship, with law worthless but heavily insured 
cargo. He would have succeeded had she gone 
to pieces, as e.xpected. Tier owners were saddled 
with an expensive lawsuit to recover this ship 
from her salvors. Happily, this manner of 
making derelicts is very rare. 

N.jt cY^pry vessel deserted by her crew is a 
derelict in thd eyes of the law ; in other words, 
although in facta abandoned, a ship may be dn jure 
reclaimed by her own crew, even tliough strangers 
may have boarded and taken po.s.«es3ion in the 
enforced absence of her crew. We remember a 
case of a Norwegian ship dropping her anchor.s 
in a gale of wind on a leeishorc. Master and all 
liands made for terra firma, and awaited the issue, 
intending to return when the wind went down, 
if tile anchors held her. Meanwhile, a tug came 
along, slipped the vessr'V anchors without her 
master’s consent, and towed her to a safe port. 
Ultimately, the captain recovered his ship by legal 
process. A sliip to become legally derelict must 
nave been (jbaudoned, not only without hope of 
recovery by nor crew, but also without any inten¬ 
tion on their part of returning. It is said that if 
A cat or dog be found on board of a ship, she is 
l^ ti derelict in the sti'ict sense of tlje term. The 


Norwegian Familie/ns Minde fell in with a Portu¬ 
guese vessel in mid-Atlantic making signals of 
disti’css. Both vessels hove-to, and. in a short time 
the whole of the Portngnese abandoned their ship, 
declaring her unseaworthy. The crew of the 
Norwegian vessel found that the stranger might 
possibly be brought into port; anil as lier late 
crew refused to retuim, tlie mate and two or 
three men of the FamiUem Minde resolved to 
take the risk. Sail was made on the salved 
ship, and, strange to say, she arrived safely at 
an English port some days l>efore her salvor. 
On tlie arrival of the latter at Gravesend, the 
Portuguese mate was so affected at the news 
tliut he committed suicide. Had not these plucky 
Norwegians brought the derelict to England, she 
miglit have drifted about for months in tlie track 
of sliipiiing. 

Tlie United States Hydrograpliic Office awoke 
to the importance of making known the probable 
jiositions of derelicts and other formidable obstruc¬ 
tions to navigators in the North Atlantic, and 
liave for some time past pnbli.slied monthly Pilot 
Charts, setting fortii in a simple hut precise 
manner the wliereabouts of every shifting danger 
reported to that department up to tlie time of. 
going to jiress. Lieutenant O. L. Dyer, U.S.N., 
is tlie present hydrograplier, uiul his carefully 
collated charts slimild lie in the hands of every 
shipmaster who cimses the Atlantic. These charts 
are distritmted to navigators without charge ; and 
liraiicli otliics have been established at Boston, 
New V’ork, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco, wliere shijuiiasters will find 
all tlie latest ii.mticnl information coiirtconsly 
placed at tlieir disposal by the United States 
naval authorities. u’lie imlepeiiilent testimony 
of sucli cliarts should he especially valuable to 
law'yors and others interested in <iuestions relating 
to collisions witli derelicts or icebergs ; or to loss 
or damage in fog or tlirongh stress of wentlier. 

Maiiuers upon water-logged ships in mid-ocean 
are frequently comjielled to endure terrible suffer¬ 
ing, .sometimes ending in a horrible death. At 
the commencement of the Victorian Imlf-ceutury, 
the Valaltmian encountering the full force' of a 
liurricatie, became water-logged and uiimanageable. 
Her crew remained for thirteen days on the wreck, 
subsisting on tlie dead bodies of tlicir sliipuiates. 
Cabins and jirovisious wore under water. The 
llussian ship .Dijijdev rescued the survivors from 
tlieir iiei'ilous position just as they were about 
to satisfy the cravings of thirst with tlie blood of 
the cabin boy, wliom they had resolved to slay. 
Extraordinary heroism wa.s evinced by the nlliie'' 
of the llussian ship. Single-handed, that brave 
man rescued the stricken seinnen during bad 
W'eatlicr in a small boat at the iiiiniiiient risk of 
his own life. A ship named the Jirithh Gralitude 
was subserihed for by Britisli mei cluints and pre¬ 
sented to that ollicer, in order that liis action 
might live in the memory of his coiintrymeii. 

Five years ago we were seated in the saloon of 
the Annie J(ilinstem, a graceful iron-built barque 
belonging to San Friuicisco, U.S., as she lay in one 
of the Liverpiol docks. Commenting iipan the 
fact that America owned very few iron ships, the 
captain stated that this vessel originally belonged 
to Liverpool owmers, and was then the Ada Iredak. 
She Vns abandoned in Dames, owing to the spon¬ 
taneous combustion of her coal cargo, on the 15tb 
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of October 1876, in fourteen decrees soutli latitude, 
one hundred iind eii^ht degrees west longituile, or 
about nineteen hundred miles from the Marciuesas 
Islands,' which her crew reached in open boats, 
after twenty-five days, witli tlie loss of only one 
man. The burning <lcrelict drifted westward to 
Tahiti, a distance of over two thousand four hun¬ 
dred miles, and was towed into port by a French 
war-ship on the 9th of June 1877, nearly eight 
months after her abandonment. Her coal cargo 
continued burning till May 1878, when she was 
repaired, renamed, and placed under the stars and 
8trn)es. 

The Orijlamme was hbandoned under similar 
circumstances in June 1881, in eighteen'dcgieeB 
south latitude, ninety-three degrees west longitude. 
Four months later, she was passed alsjut two thou¬ 
sand miles fartlier westwitrd ; and in February 
188il, her iron hull drifted ashore on the island 
of Raroia, one of the Low Archipelago, and was 
visited by natives, who brought away her bell, 
on whicli was engraved ' Ori-flmnim, 186.5.’ She 
subsequently sank in d<H>p water, after drifting 
over two thousand eight hundred miles in eight 
months. 

W'e were in Algoa Bay in 1864, when a large 
iron ship, apparently not' under control, was seen 
sUinding in f(jr the anchorage. If we remendjer 
rightly, she proved to be a prematurely abandoned 
ves.sel, laden with a valuable cargo of jute. .Slight 
rep.airs were cllecte<1, another crew obtained, and 
she arrived safely home, after having drifted 
derelict for several months. 

As a rule, drifting derelicts arc wooden-built 
vc8.scl.s, ns the oldest iro?i ships are not yet suffi¬ 
ciently ancient for tlic timbci' trade. .Sir T. 
Brasscy, in his yaclit i^iniheani, passed the aban¬ 
doned (Mndiiiii. when three hundred and fifty j 
miles we.st of I'shant. She was between two and 
three hundred tons’ buiden, her masts snapped 
short off, and laden with port wine and cork. It 
was with dilliculty that his boat’s crew could be 
restrained from bringing away some of the wine. 
Baripie VlnUr, abamioiieil in Februai'y 188(., 
was sighted by many vessels ; .and about twelve 
montb.s after .she came ashore on the islands to 
the noi’th of .Scotland, where Iu.t cargo of timber 
was salveil. Barque LKlmramux was ilcrelict from 
May to October of the same year, and wa.s filial ly 
towed into Vigo. The Atieiwria was passed dere¬ 
lict off the west coast of Ireland in July 1846, 
and in September off Cape Wrath. She drifted 
ashore at llaitlepool in Ifoeember, ami forms an 
.iiitei'esting example of the set of the waters louiid 
llie northern shores of Scotland from the Atlantic 
into the German Ocean. 

One of the most remarkable derelicts in the 
Nortli Atlantic was the schooner Twenty-one 
Frmifls. She was observed in March 188.5, about 
one hundred and sixty miles from Chesapeake 
Bay ; and four moutlis later was two thousand 
miles east-norlli-east of the position where she 
was abandoned. Tlieneo she drifted towards the 
north coast of .Spain, and was last seen in the 
vicinity of Cape Finisterre. She had been re¬ 
ported by no fewer than twenty-two vessels at 
intervals more or less widely separated. How 
many have to congratulate theuisidves on unwit¬ 
tingly giving her a wide berth? The Gulf Stream 
bore her right across tlie, Atlantic in about’ eight 
montlis. Some such ship might easily have givim 


rise to the old sailors’ .superstition with respect.to 
the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ dooirntd to be coiitinu- 
ally met with off the Capo of Good Hope. The 
schooner Mmuntico wa.s abandoned in Decem¬ 
ber 1886, in thirty-nine degrees north latitude, ■ 
seventy-two degrees west longitude ; and was last 
met with in tlie following July in twenty-eight 
degrees north latitude, ihiity-five degrees west 
longitude. The sehooiier Ida Francis was aban¬ 
doned ill seventeen degrees north latitude, sixty- 
five flcgrees west longitude, in March 1886, and 
lirifted, by xigzag courses, on to the north sliore 
of the island of Abaco, nearly ten months later. 
The Barque FinmiM IWrotta, derelict in Septem¬ 
ber 1887, in thirty-six degrees north latitude, 
fifty-four degrees west longitude, was passed, look¬ 
ing ns fresh as ever, on 2;id Kehruary last, about 
twenty-three miles from Watling’s Island. The 
American ship John T. Berry, bound from Phila¬ 
delphia to Jap.an with a cargo of petroleum, 
caught fire, and was abandoned on 9th January, 
last year, in thirty-four degrees soutli latitude, 
one hundred and sixty-four degrees ca.st longi¬ 
tude ; and in June was discovered bottom up 
about seven mil&s from Newcastle, N.S.W. Her 
anchors bad fallen out, and held her right in the 
track of shipping making this antipodean coal- 
jiort. A glance at the cliarts .sliowing the pre- 
lailing ocean currents in the vicinity leads ns to 
infer tliat the Iniruing, or burnt-out, wreck drifted 
outside of New ^ealiind, and thence to the Aus¬ 
tralian coast. The above luciitioiieil derelicts have 
liapiiened to get into the large ocean currents, 
and aided by favourable breezes, have made some 
remarkable drifts. Otiier ships that have been 
left derelict in parts of tlie oce.an where winds 
and currents are variable and of little strength, 

I have been known to reiuain almost stationary for 
i montlis. Bar<|ue Slortny Petrel, nio.“t appropriate 
name, ■ as abandoned in December 1886, in forty- 
seven i -grecs north lutitiule, ten degrees west 
longitude, directly in the track of vessels bound 
to and from Gibraltar. There she remained a 
iiiemiee to mariners for exactly six mouths, having 
drilted during the whole period abotit six dcgi-ees 
to the norlliward. Barque Howland Hill was 
drifting in l'’ebruary 188() in forty-two degrees 
north latitude, fifty-two degrees west longitude ; 
and in the following November was still close to 
the same spot. 

The II'. L. IVIrite, a wooden, tlii'ec-mast, limber- 
laden schooner, built in 1881, ha.s hist terminated 
her remarkable cruise. During the awful Aiiieri- 
enn blizzanl of IStli MarcR 1888 she, was aban- 
ilonccl, water logged, about eighty miles from New 
Volk, U.S. The genial Gulf Stream and westerly 
winds drifted this derelict right across the Atlan¬ 
tic, and on the 2:id of last January she brought 
U]i to her trailing auehors on the north-west 
coast of Scotland, near Haskeir island, one of 
the rocky Hebrides. From the beginning of May 
till the end of Oetolier she. drifted aimlessly 
about in and out of the Gulf Stream and the 
Labrador ciitietits, setting nortb-east and south¬ 
west respectively. During this long interval she 
was riqiortcd by no fewer tlyui thirty-six ships, 
three of wliieli sighted her in one (Jay. In her 
cruise of ten months ami ten dtiys she trax’ersed a 
distance of more tlian five thousand mile*, ifas 
reported forty five times, and it is impossible to 
estimate how many more vessels unknowingly' 
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passed her at night and in foggy weather. We 
arc indebted to the admirable charts issued by the 
Hydrographer of the United States Navy for a 
complete history of the W. L. White. Ijast 
January, two large ships collided with derelicts 
while under full sail, and received serious damage, 
so that the importance of this subject cannot be 
over-estimated. 

In ancient times, under the Rhodian law, both 
stranded ship and cargo became the property of 
the owner of the seashore whereon she had drifted. 
There were no underwriters or Lloyd’s agents in 
those days. Now, salvors and others interested 
participate in the jnofits according to agreement 
or decision of a law-court. 

Derelicts have ere now proved useful to the 
writer of fiction. Wilkie Collins in Artiuulale has 
drawn a weird word-picture of a derelict timber 
ship that makes us snudder ns we read. Occa¬ 
sionally, the crew set fire to their ship before 
quitting her ; but this is seldom ilone, lest evil 
tongues should assert that she was jnirposolv 
destroyed for the sake of the insurance. It would, 
however, bo a good thing, on |alling in with a 
derelict in fine weather, if shipmasters would set 
fire to such a drifting danger. Men-of-war could 
have good torpedo practice with them, as one had 
not long since. As we write, the U.S. warship 
Yantic has been ordered to set sail in order to 
destroy the Vincenzo Perrotta, mentioned above. 

loose who live at home at en.su may wonder 
how it is that a derelict ship can keep alluat so 
long ; and seeing that they keep afloat, as shown 
above, why they ever were nbaiuloued. Tliey ke(?p 
afloat because their cargo happens to be of a buoy¬ 
ant nature, as in the ciuse of tiinber-lnden vessels ; 
and they are abandoned because, even if new ships, 
once water-logged they are unmanageable, in dan¬ 
ger of capsizing, no food can be got at from below, 
and when heavy weather comes, all hand.s have to 
betake themselves to the tops, as the si'us break 
completely over the wrecks, which lie; like logs 
upon the heaving waters. Seamen in derelicts 
have often had to dive in the cabins for scraps of 
food. They hohl together so long because the 
ships are stoutly built, though too old in many 
instances to carry ])erishable cargoes. 


OQILVIE WHITTLECIIURCH. 

CnAPTEK 11. 

Ogilvie proposed to make his first halt at 
Queensferry, where, at the time of which we 
write, that immense and almost superhuman 
work of engineering, the .Forth Bridge, was just 
being begun. He arrived there about noon. ' As 
yet the operations had not advanced beyond the 
merest preliminaries ; but *hese alone were on so 
vast a scale, that the imagination recoiled from 
the task of estimating tlie amount of time, 
labour, skill, and capital it would take to bring 
this gigantic undertaking t%a successful termina¬ 
tion. A huge iron caisson, destined to form the 
base of a column, had been completed, and was to 
be launched that afternoon, and he determined to 
Wait and see«the operation. • 

< No one. in good health takes a lon^ country 
iwylk without feeling hungry; and Ogilvie, who 
f luid been indulging in sharp pedestrian exercise 
!ft^.:|lbput three hours ip bracing aii^, was simply 
^---^- 


ravenous. His knapsack held a small store of 
cold provisions, but tlint was only for emei’gencies. 
At present, a little inn, near at hand, seemed to 
offer the prospect of a much more substantial 
lunch, and thither accordingly he repaired. 

In answer to his inquiries, the landlord in¬ 
formed him that the parlour was engaged, but 
that whatever ho pleased to order could be served 
him in the taproom. 

‘ No, no !’ interposed a young man, who at that 
moment emerged from behind a glass door leading 
to the parlour in question, and who hud evi¬ 
dently overheard the conversation in the taproom. 

‘ There’s lots of room in there. Forward, and 
this place will be chokoful of workmen in a few 
minuUis. Come in, and let me introduce you to 
my mother ami sister.’ The speaker was a young 
oflicur of the mercuutilo marine, named liiniing- 
ton, whom Ogilvie had often met at Leith, where 
he had been staying to go through a course 
of drill, in his capacity of suh-lieutenant in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, on board the gunboat 
stationed there. 

Gladly accepting his invitation, Ogilvie followed 
him into the, parlour, where he was duly pre¬ 
sented to the two ladles. The elder of these. Mm 
Rimington, was a widow. Her husband had been 
lost at sea not many years after they were married, 
and this, doubtless, had something to do with the 
subdued and rather sad look which her face so 
often wore. Tliere was sometliing very kind 
and winning about the look, notwithstanding 
its sadness—something that had tlic clfecl of 
making one feed at home in her presence from the 
very first—that seemed to say to Ogilvie : ‘You 
are my son’s friend, so of course you are mine 
also, and 1 hope that you will consider me 
yours.’ 

Her daughter, Miss Rimington, was a delicately 
lovely girl of about eighteen sumnier.s, of a typo 
of beauty rather Spanish tlian English. Neither 
in her niixuners nor conversation, however, was 
there discernible the slightest trace of that languid 
deliberation, sometimes natural to, and sometimes 
affected by brunettes. On tlie contrary, she was 
in every respect like any otlier pretty healthy 
English girl of her age. She seemed also to have 
inherited from her mother the gift of being able 
to put pcaiple at ease in her jiresence. 

‘ I suppose,’ said Mrs Rimington, ‘ that you are 
like us, Mr Forward, very nearly leaving the 
neighbourhood without having seen the Forth 
Bridge?’ 

‘ oh, well, mother,’ put in her son, ‘ you kqpw. 
they say that there’s many a Roman shopkeeper 
who lives and dies without seeing the Colosseum ; 
and then we have come at lusU’ 

‘Are yon on a walking tour?’ asked Miss 
Rimington of Ogilvie, as he unstrapped his knap¬ 
sack. 

‘ Only a verjf slipshod sort of a one, I am 
afraid, Miss Rimington,’ lie lepliod. ‘ I shall 
never walk farther than I feel inclined ; and if at 
any time I want to avail myself of the coach, I 
most certainly shall do so.’ 

‘ I was thinking of going for a tramp irfyself,’ 
said Rimington ; ‘ but I shan’t have time.’ 

‘ Isn’t it a shame, Mr Forward?’ said his sister. 
‘George has only just finished drilling on board 
that horrid little gunboat, and to-morrow he wiU 
have to go to Glasgow to join his ship.’ 
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‘ It does indeed seem hard,’ sighed Mrs Riming- 
ton, glancing fondly at her son. ‘ He hosn '. hoen 
six weeks in England ; and if Mary and I hadn’t 
come up here, we should hardly have seen him 
at all.’ 

‘Nonsense, mother,’ laughed Rimington. ‘It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good ; and if I 
hadn’t been qualifying to seiwe my Qneen and 
country on board the gunboat, we should have 
all stayed vegetating down at Whitby, and 
then you and Mary would never have seen Edin- 
burgli.’ 

‘Do you live at Whitby, Mrs Rimington?’ 
asked Ogilvie. ‘ My father has just taken a house 
there, in North Crescent. 1 hope we are neigh¬ 
bours?’ 

‘ In North Crescent! Oh yes, we are neigh¬ 
bours, and very near ones too. We live just at 
the end of North Crescent, at Rose Coltiige. I 
hope we shall prove good neighbours, and that we 
shall see you there.’ 

‘Well, I had no idea that yon were a Whitby ite. 
Forward,’ said Rimington. ‘ Why, 1 believe that 
the world grows smaller every day. 1 never 
thought very much of our planet after my lirst 
voyage to Australia ; but lately I’ve positively 
got to despise it.--Hullo! here comes lunch at 
lost. Hadn’t We better set to work? It would 
never do to be late for the launch.’ 

When they went out after liiuch, the last pre¬ 
parations were being made rouiul the caisson. 
Rimingtoti, as became his profiission, was chielly 
interested in the actvial lauiiehiiig arrangements ; 
so was his mother. So, while these two were 
inspecting sluices and chocks, rollers and tackles, 
and the rest of the attendant paraphernalia, 
Ogilvie, as an engineer, was able to e.cphiin to 
Miss Rimington the construction and use, of the. 
caisson itself. Ami .so intereste(l and attentive 
did he find hi.s pupil, that he went on to instrm t 
her in the iiriuciples of the ‘ cantilever ’ system of 
bridge-construction, demonstrating its ailvantages 
and picking out its weak points mo.st impaitially. 
The conversation, however, was disturbed soon 
afterwards by the very event which they had come 
to see —the launch of the cai.sson. Everything 
worked pei'fectly; and in a few minutes, amidst 
the hurrahs of the workmen, the great machine 
was quietly floating in the flrtli, I’cady to be towed 
oft' to its position, ami sunk. 

Haviiij' taken leave of the Rimingtons, who 
were going back to Edinburgh, Ogilvie crossed 
the Forth by the ferry-boat, ami, pipe in mouth, 
teaiuued his tramp. When a man smokes, he 
meditates ; it’s a law of nature. If his tobacco 
be ordinary, his meditations have a tendency to 
bo practical ; if good, they are more inclined to 
be abstl'act and philosopliical. Now, Ogilvie’s 
tobacco was good, and before he had walked a 
mile, he had satisfactorily established the hypo¬ 
thesis, that the pleasantest people are always those 
whom one meets unexpectedly; but then he 
was not thinking of Miller. 

. CHAPTER HI. 

‘ Keep her ns she goes, Mr Rimington, and get 
a small pull of the weather-braces if the wind 
draws aft. If it draws aft much, you can set 
studding-sails.’ 

‘ Ay, \y, sir,’ replied Rimington, second mate 


of the Maharanee clipiier, and who was then on 
watch. 

‘But if we only have a little luck, we’ll be 
first ship home; I’d bet a yAr’s pay on it,’ 
said the skipper as he went down to his cabin by 
the after-hatchway after giving the above direc¬ 
tions. 

They bad just caught the soulh-easl trade, after 
rounding the Gape, liomeward liound from Oliina, 
with and one p.ossengcr; and, as the captain 
had said, it seemed by no nieaiis unlikely that 
they would be the fil'st of that year’s tea-ships - 
not steamers, of course—to take the pilot ou hoard 
in English waleiu But everything depended on 
crossing the line. If they were lucky enough to 
get a juilf to carry them across the ‘Doldrums,’ 
it was a certainty. If not—well, lliey must hope 
that the otliei’s would sulfer the same delay. 

Rimington paced the poop, pipe in mouth, 
oceasionally giving a critical glance at the main- 
royal, and longing to get that little null of the 
weuther-braees ; hut each time that he looked, the 
shaking of the weather-leech told him plainly 
that nothing must he touched. It was two hells 
(nine o’clock), and his watch would be over at 
I midnight. But he wa.s not ])articularly anxious 
I for that. There was no great hardship in pacing 
I the poop and smoking liis pi 2 ie in tlie soft moon¬ 
light ; wliile the balmy air, set in gentle motion 
by the soiitliein trade, fanned his cheek and filled 
the sails ; and the sliiii, just heeling to its tender 
caress, except for an occasional gurgle under the 
bows, slipped noiselessly through the water. 

I’resently he was joined by the passenger, 
Mr I’aikins. Th^atter was a man with whom 
tilings bad gone well. He bad orimnally gone 
j out to (’liiiia to take up a jxist in the Customs, 

; then, as now, chiefly administered by Europeans. 
His duties, however, were not so arduous but 
that he was able to carry on a certain amount 
of busi’e- : on bis own account. The Flowery 
Land ai L.iat time presented a grand field for 
an ciiteiqirising man ; and by unflagging fliligence, 
aided by a few lucky speculations and a natural 
aptitude for business, he found birase.lf in a few 
years, and wliile still quite young, one of the 
ricliest tca-mcrchants in Shanghai. He had 
resigned his Customs appointment some time ago, 
and was now going to revisit his native country. 
He had intended to take a berth on hoard one of 
the I’eninsular and Oriental Company’s splendid 
steamships ; hut chancing to light on* liis old i 
schoolfellow and chum, Riniingtoii, serving on 
board the Maharanee, he had changed his mind 
and taken passage in her in.stead. 

The two friends continued for some time to 
walk about in silence; then Parkins said: ‘It’s 
a strange chance that has brought us together, 
old chap, i sujipose that if I hud been askeil, i 
there is no one in the. world whom I should | 
have said that I thought I was less likely to 
meet walking along the jetty at Shanghai than 
yourself. Foil never used to talk about going 

to sea.’ . . , , . 

‘No; I never bad any intention of aowio so; 
in fact, when we knew each other, I don’t tnink 
we either of us troubled much about professions. 
On the whole, I’m not sorry that things have 
tunied out as they have. A sailor’s life is a hartl 
one; but tlure are a good many worse; and.if 
' you don’t sU^ my heavep-bom right to gtowl 
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at anything and everything I have to do, I 
can jog along very happily. Every onq can’t 
be a Oroesns like you.’' 

‘ No; I suppose not. Certainly, I have been 
very lucky. It would be interesting to know 
what has happened to all the other Olswick 
fellowa—By the way, there is one especially 1 
want to speak to you about. Do you remem¬ 
ber a little chap called Whiltleehurch, who 
was expelled? Wasn’t liis (,'hri.stiau name 
Ogilvie?’ * 

‘ Yes ; it was.—What-uliout him? ’ 

‘Well, it’s rather a long story, ami a very 
curious one.—Wait a minute till I get a light.’ 

‘Bight you are,’ said Bimingloii; ‘and mean¬ 
while I’ll get tlie yards in n bit.—Wiitch, round 
in! IVeather-brac-es ! Como along there ; shake 
up, shake up !’ 

For a few moments the watch could be seen 
moving about the duck iu obedience to Uie order, 
while the blocks creaked and the yard.s were 
trimmed. Then all was tpiiet again. 

‘ Finished, old cha]) ? ’ 

‘Yes.—Now, let’s have your yarn.’ 

‘Most of iny property,’ said Parkins, ‘as you 
know, is some way in the interior ; niid hwt tea- 
harvest I w(!nt to inspect some improvements 
which I hnil had made on one of my eslates, 
up the Chongokiag. 1 reached the place by a 
little steain-launcli, witboiit any misadventure ; 
but when we started to come back, we found that 
one of the cylimlevs w.as out of order and could 
not be used. 1 didn’t cure to takes a ])assago 
down in a junk, so there was nothing for it 
but to wait. The engineer juiid he should be 
abuift three days repairing tliF ilamuge ; anti for 
want of a better way to spend the time, I eleciiled 
to visit Waugtsiug, the capital of the province 
and the seat of government. I found it tlie 
nlost thoroughly Chinese place that I hail ever 
seen. Not a single mission Im-s managed to build 
a church there, and I don’t 8uppo.se that there 
are half^a-dozcu Europeans in the whole place. 
It so happened that i arrived at a very opportune 
time : the whole town w.as m fit/:, and a long 
proce.ssion was being formed to meet and welcome 
the governor’s army, w'hicli was returning vic¬ 
torious from an expedition again.st some })irates, 
and was expected back that evening. I had 
beard sometfiing about these pirates at Slumgbai, 
and knew that the expedition was the result 
of sevenjl v^ry urgent remonstrances made by 
the Western ambassadors to the government at 
Pekin; and I was heartily glad to hear that it 
had been successful.’ 

‘I heard of them too,’ said Bimington. ‘But 
I fail to sec the connection between a nest of 
Chinese pirates and our old schoolfellow, Ogilvie 
Whittlechnrch.—AVhat arc you doing with the 
helm down there? Keep her away, man, can’t 
you ? Give her the helm ! You ’ll have the ship 
aback in a minute.—Who is that at the wheel? 
—Miller?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Let me recommend you to keep your eyes 
open, then.’ 

‘He’s > good enough seaman, as a rule,’ 
explained Bimington ; ‘out they all go to sleep 
t(ln a calm night, if you don’t look out.—How- 
oyec, to continue your yam. 1 had just said 
didn’t see whaf the pirates.cotdd pcwsiblyi 


have to do with Ogilvie Whittlechurch, or Ogilvie 
Wirittlechurch with tlie piratea’ 

‘ Wait a minute, old fellow ; I am just coming 
to it’ 

‘ Well, that evening, sure enough, the army 
did come hack, and witli such a heating of drums 
and waving of banners as you never saw in all 
your life. A Cliinese soldier is a rare hand at 
tliat sort of thing, if at notliing else. Then there 
was a whole wagon-load of heads ; and two of the 
]iirates’ prisoners wiiom they had rescued, and 
wlio were carrieil in litters. One of these litters 
contained an old Cliinese merchant wlio had been 
caiiLured on board one of his own jnnk.s, and who, 
except for a good friglit, was very little the worse 
for wliat he had gone tlirongh. The other, an 
Kngli.slimaii, was Ogilvie Wliittlochurcli’s father.’ 

‘Whew 1 How did you find out that?’ 

‘Fi'om the man’s own month. The governor 
sent me a message that a fellow-countryman was 
dying at the palace, and would like to see me. 
I found tlie poor fellow worn down to a shadow 
with fever, and obviously at his last gasp. He 
seemed to have sometliiiig on hi.s mind that he 
wislied to tell me ; but it was perfectly awfnl to 
listen to him trying to speak while his voice 
came and went spasmodically—interrupted every 
iiiiniite by terrible tits of coughing. The gist 
of what he said was tliis : His name was John 
Wliittlechiirch. When lie was young, he had 
been a bad lot—a drunkard, by what 1 could 
make out j then he emigrated to Anicricu, leaving 
his wife and her baby iu England. For a long 
time he seems to have got on no better in the 
new country than he diti in tlie old ; but a few 
years ago he had a stroke of luck at the diggings, 
anil became a millionaire. He then started to 
come home, westward, to try to find his wife and 
child ; hut the ship was wrecked in the China sea-s, 
and all who escaped the waves were captured by 
the pirates. Before leaving America, however, he 
liad taken the prucuiitioii to make a will which 
he left with his solicitors at Sacramento. In 
it lie left evoiything to his wife, to go to liis eon 
Cgilvie at her death. In c.<i.se neither should be 
found, everything was left to a certain Pedro 
Bersailo, who .seems to liavc been a sort of banker 
at the diggings, and who on this condition had 
advanced him money to carry on digging his 
claim.’ 

‘ What usury! I suppose the fellow is a 
tliorougli scoundrel.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t wonder—anyway, he seems either 
to have done fairly well out there, or else to ha^ 
made the place too hot to liold him; for'he 
has gone to London, so the dying man told mo. 
His present address is “ Tlie Californian Club,” 
near Leicester Snuare.’ 

‘lluiiipli! I’ll bet lie’s a rascal.—But wait 
half a minute, old chapand so saying, lie walked 
to tlie compass—the ship was two points off her 
course. This was too much for Itiuiiugton’s 
patience, and he told the helmsman so in no very 
gentle language ; threatening, if he liad again to 
lind fault with him during the watch, to give 
him an extra trick to practise in. Ilavhig thus 
given vent to his indignation, he returned to 
Where his friend was standing and resumed the 
conversation. 

‘ Did he give you no details by which to trace 
his wife and son ?’ • 
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‘ No. I think that he wanterl to; but his 
strength was nuite used up in telling me as iiiuch 
as he did, ana he died in my arms not an hour 
after I had come in.’ 

‘But how do yon know that the Whittlechurch 
we were at school with is the man you want ? ’ 

‘ I can’t ccrtaiii, of course ; but Whittle- 
church is such an uncommon name, and ho is 
Ogilvie as a Christian name, that I hardly think 
there can be two. Besides, the age. seems about 
right.’ 

‘Well, there should be no difficulty in finding 
him. We can trace him from the school. And 
then, even if he is not the man himself, he must 
surely be a cousin. I suppose you told the 
lawyers all ytm knew?’ 

‘ Yes ; and they send mo a telegram to .say that 
they were employing a detective in Condon to 
make imjniries.’ 

‘Well, I wish a relative of mine wonld die 
a millionaire and make me his he.ir.—And now, 

I think 1 ’ll try how the hipmost Rtndding-snil 
stands.—No; I won't, though; it’s ,iu.«t eight 
bells. The other watch can do it when they 
muster.’ 

THE J.AW OF DISTRESS IN FRANCE. 

Thk state of agriculture in France was last season 
very bad, and (piite disastrons in the La Rochelle 
district. According to a Rejiort by Mr AVar- 
burton to our own Foreign Ofike, nothing that 
Great Britain has sulFered can ‘ compare with 
the depth of the depresHion wliicli e-vist-s there.’ 
As has been the ea.se in thi.s country, tlie land¬ 
lords in France are heljiing their tenants by 
allowing lime for payment of rents and by 
making large reduetion.s. That they are riglit 
in this is certain ; but few persons arc aware of 
the very great power.s a landlord in our neigh¬ 
bouring country has by which he can enforce his 
claims; and that he does not use his ‘giaiiCs 
power ’ is most creditable. 

It appears that every tenant is hound to pay 
his hulf-year’.s rent the day it becomes due. If 
the tenant holds his farm under a lease or other 
Bgreenrent in writing made before a notary public, 
and does not pay his rent on the day it falls due, 
his landlord ,sends him by a /(/(m-kr, or bailin’, 
what is called a cummandcnicnt, which is a notice 
ordering him to pay at once undiu' pain of a seizure. 
The law gives him tweutv-four hours to obey 
t.k!^ nritf.v and tlicii, if fie has not paiil, the. 
bailiff, without any decree or process from a legal 
court, takes po.ssesHiou of everything in the place, 
farming-stock, implements, crops, furniture, money, 
or anything else he may find—all goes to satisfy 
the claim for rent, to the cxelnsion of every other 
debt. From this moment all tlie property is in 
charge of the legal authorities, ami it is a criminal 
offence to interfere with it. Nc.xt, the bailiff 
makes an inventory of it, and fi.xes a day for the 
sale, which must not he sooner than eight day.s off, 
and posts up on the nearest market-place a copy 
of this inventory, with the notice amt <late of the 
sale. In the interval between this and the seizure 
the landlord is entitled to the use of the farming 
implements amt stock for carrying on the farm- 
work. and the judge is applied to and names a 
managed to conduct the farming operations for 
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him. In due time the sale takes place, and the 
landlord is paid his rent ^and costs out of the 
proceeds. ‘ 

But the tenant’s liability does not i;ml here: the 
law provides that the failure of the teiiaiit to fulfil 
his jiart of the contract is a ground for ti^rminat- 
ing the tenancy, and that, moreover, he is bound 
to compensate the landlord for the tronlde and 
annoyance he has put him I i. ’I'he case theu 
comes ^before, the jmje de paU, who eancids the 
lease nr ngfeement, and proceeds to consider what 
loss the owner is likely to suffer from delay and 
difficulty in reletting his land or other causes, 
ami condemns the tenant to pay dnnuiges accord¬ 
ingly. Thus, within a fortnight from the time 
the. rent became duo, the owner can have recovered 
rent, costa, and damages, as well as possession of 
his jiriiperty. 

It was mentioned that the landlord has a pre¬ 
ferential claim on everything there may be, at the 
farm, ami can .seize it for rent due, and the (pies- 
lion which miliirally occurs here is, enu a dishonest 
or disorderly tenant successfully evade a seizure? 
There ni'c two wi^s in .which tliis is attempted : 
one is by making away with the property; and 
the other by resisting and obstructing the oHicer 
who carries out tlie seizure. But the Frcneh law 
makes both processes very difficult. In the first 
case, it) provides that if the landlord lias reason 
to think tliat his tenant will make n.se of the 
twenty, four hours’ law given him between tlie 
oriler to piy ami the putting in of the execution, 
to make away with anything, this interval may 
be, suppresseil on application to the justice, who 
thereiipou give.s ajj order to seize at once. And 
if, when this has been done, it appears that 
the tenant bus already removed niiylliing, and 
placed it in (barge of a third party elsewhere, 
or if he lias sold it to him, the jiKke gives an 
order to follow it 'wherever it may be, seize it, 
and rcpl.e it on the farm. It it has been dis¬ 
posed 01 , even by hond Jidr sale, within forty 
days previous to the seizure, the .sale is invalid, 
anil the, article, is taken away from the purchaser, 
.vho loses his money, and has no remedy except 
by a civil action against the seller at some future 
tune. Both these orders by the jin/e dc pair are 
w hat is called ‘ orders of urgency,’ mid ililfer from 
others inasmuch as they can be executed instantly, 
and at any time, even on noii-legnl duy.s, such as 
Sunday.s and lioliday.s. 

In the second case of resisting (>• obstructing 
the officer, if the bailiff is prevented from going 
into tlie house or farm, he simply places a person 
to watch while he goes to the nearest justice, 
mayor, or emmUmirr dr pnlici', wdio comes down 
at once, forces an entry, and puts him in pos¬ 
session. If he is a.ssaiilted or intimidated, the 
punishment is very severti, and in an asstiiilt case 
js measured according to the nnniber of persona 
eiioaged in it. If no more than three persons ore 
concerned, the law a.s.sunies lliat it may not have 
been ]iremeditut.ed, ami tlie. puiiislinieiit _ is six 
inonllis’ iinpi'isoiinient. Over three end np to 
twenty, it is more serious, and two years is the 
term that ran be given ; this by the Court of 
Correetional Poli'e, without a jury. 8ut if the 
niimher exceeds twenty, it i.s considered ‘rehel¬ 
lion,’ and is punishable by iravaitx forcet {pfiTlSI 
servitude in he convict settlemcntB); and hftre 
’the trial is before a jury, with a change of venue 
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to another part of France if the Minister of 
Justice thinks that prejudice exists which might 
affect the impartialily of the jurors in the 
locality. 

In case of other agreements, such as verbal 
ones, the legal process is the siuuo, except that 
the landlord, instead of putting in an execution 
without a special writ or order of court, goes in 
the first instance to the jiuje de jhi-Lc for an order 
to seize. Mr Warburton Well says that ‘^tliis is 
how property rights are enforced in this repub¬ 
lican country, and it goes a long way towards 
explaining what is sometinuis described as the 
“ craving for land wliich exists in France, espe¬ 
cially amongst the poorer classes, and why they 
are always ready to put their hanl-eariied savings 
into it at a rate of purchase which often gives 
them only one and a half or two per cent, interest, 
as is done by persons in the position of domestic 
servants, who continue to remain in service and 
let to a tenant. It is, however, mucli less a 
craving for land than for a perfectly safe invest¬ 
ment, which, though it may pay badly, they can 
manage as they think best, and,nre certain no one 
will ever be allowed to tidce from them.’ 


MY ESCAPE FROM THE JHANSI 
MASSACRE. 

Miny as were the ‘hairbreadth ’scapes’ from 
massacre during the Indian Mutiny of 18,07-58, 
there are few which surpass the closeness of the 
shave I then had for my life. I had been a ser- 
eant in the Bengal Horse. Artillery, than which, 
believe, a better corps never existed. I was 
then an overseer of Public Works at Jhansi, in 
Central India. I rode like a centaur ; and if 
there was a thing I loved, it was riding a lioree 
that was a good jumper. Such a one 1 luckily 
had then, or I should not be aliv'e to toll this 
tale. 

Though the first outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Meerut came like a clap of thunder out of a clear 
sky, so utterly unexpected was it by the Euro¬ 
peans, yet, after that first explosion, all who had 
eyes to see perceived that other local outbreaks 
were only a matter of time and detail. So it was 
at Jhansi, which was garri.soned by a regiment of 
native infantry. All, except the infatuated officers 
of that regiment, knew that the soldiers wore only 
awaiting news of some further success to their cause 
to join theiii brothers-in-arms. The officers per¬ 
suaded themselves that their regiment at least was 
loyal, and lived in mi.splaced confidence. 1 was 
a young bachelor, and therefore less anxious than 
I should have been if I had had a family to look 
after and save. I could not, of course, go away, 
because my duty required my presence in Jhansi; 
and day by day, as rumours of more and more 
extensive defections reached our ears, I saw more 
clearly that when mutiny broke out at Jhansi, it 
would be difficult indeed for the few European.s 
to escape to any of tU('«<»s.8tronghoI<la, few and far 
between, where the presence of European troops 
gave Europeans a chance of present safety, and 
a base for future struggles for supremacy witli 
the mutinous natives. Jhansi was surrounded 
with disaii'ection and far from help. 

^ It was a bright morning in June. After 
r Sniebing a tew eggs and toast, which with coffee 
f audua the Indian cliotfi hcturee (sm^ll breakfast), I< 


started on horseback on my daily tour of inspect¬ 
ing the buildings under construction or repair. 

I iiad a hunting-whip in my hand, and a few 
rupees in my pocket. It was very early. I 
just barely noticed that my servante (in India 
they are all men) were grouped together as I left 
the gate, instead of being nt work ; and that 
unusual silence and quiet reigned in the bazaar 
or line of shops through which 1 passed. The 
bugles had sounded for morning parade before 
I started from homo ; and the native infantry ■ 
regiment was already at its drill as I passed 
the parade ground. I soon met my superior 
officer, the executive engineer, received Ids orders 
for tlie day, and w’ent about my work. Very 
few of the workmen had put in an appearance, 
and oven these were not at work, hut seemed 
evidently to be expecting some event. On my 
urging them to work, they grinned in silence, 
and then began handling their fool.s, hut very 
listlessly. My duty hail taken me far awny from i 
the parade ground, .and, luckily for myself, into 
quite the opposite part of the Station, as we call 
flie garrison towns in India. 

I iieard a roll of inusketry-firiug ; but that was 
no. unusual sound in a military station, nor alarm¬ 
ing to a military man: it did not at all attract 
my attention. But that roll was followed up by ' 
a succession of solitary shot-s at irregular intervals; 
and these, I knew, formed no possible part of the 
evolutions of a regiment at drill. My heart stood 
still for a moment. The long anticipated time had 
come ; the men liad mutinied, and were shooting 
tlieir European officers. Just then, a mounted 
ollicer ruslied h}' me, urging his horse to racing 
speed ; and as lie passed, he called on me to flee 
for my life. Away wo went; and he told me 
nearly every ofticer had been killed, some by the 
first volley, and others by the dropping fire. We 
galloped on along the road, not recking whither. 
.Suddenly, some soldiers appeared at a distance 
and pointed their muskets at us. To pass them 
was impossible. We turned sliarp to one side, 
and put our horses to tlie low wall and fence that 
edged the road. My horse rose and cleared it 
in splendid style ; hut the officer’s heavier charger 
fell with him. I dismounted to help him; but lie 
lay stunned and unconscious. The bullets of the 
soldiers were fulling around us. I could do him 
no good, and to linger was hut to lose my own life 
too. I mounted again, and continued my flight, 
clearing every hedge, fence, and ditch on my way 
across country. Many a shot was fired nt me; 
but luckily neither 1 nor my liorso xvas hit..,, Jn 
a few minutes I was out of sight of my pursTiers, 
and safe for the moment. 

I checked my horse, to gain him time to breathe, 
and myself to reflect on what I sliould do. 1 found 
that I was near the road that led to Gwalior, 
and not far from some brick-fields which were 
under my supervision. Of course I knew the 
men engaged there. It was a question whether 
they would or would not turn against me. But 
1 trusted to my popularity with- tliem for one 
thing; and for another, to the swiftness of my 
horse. It was indeed necessary for me" to seek 
some shelter for the day ; for a summer sun in 
India voiy rapidly becomes too hot for Euro- ' 
pean comfort or safety. My only chance was to : 
continue mji flight at night; I therefore rode 
into the hnck-fields. I found hut five men at 
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work ; they had all heard the firin};, ha ' giieased 
what it meant, and the othei's had gone to 
hear and see what had resulted. My m; n ex¬ 
pressed their joy to see mo unhurt; ami urged 
me to take refuge with them for a while and 
to continue my flight afterwards. I dismounted, 
therefore, and was taken into one of their huts. 
Then we all sat donrii and discussed the situa¬ 
tion. • 

‘No one,’ they saiil, ‘will come to look for 
Europeans in our huts, for we are too poor and 
miserable to be thought of, or su3pecto<,t of har¬ 
bouring you. But your horse will betray us; 
for if he is seen about here, tliey will, of course, 
search the huta’ 

‘Besides,’ said another, ‘you cannot e.’cpect to 
escape on horseback, for, under existing circum¬ 
stances, tliat would be too conspicuous a mode of 
travelling, especially xyith English saddle and 
bridle.’ 

‘Four only chance, sir,’ said a third, ‘is to 
travel by niglit ami on foot, in order to get to 
Gwalior unobserved.' 

I told them I W.I.S ontindy in their hands, and 
that I trusted to their goodness for my chance of 
escape. Even with the sense of the imminent 
ilanger in which I was placed, I had time to 
observe with satisfaction the.ir simple gratitude 
for the little—indeed nothing more timu justici: 
and some kindness of manner and word tliat I 
had done for tliem. 

‘You have been good to us,’ they said; ‘you 
have been our tutlier and our motlicr [//lai-liii/i]; 
and we will do all we can for you.’ 

And they did a great deal. For five days I 
lay hid in tlieir huts; for tlie native seddiers 
or sepoys liad scattered themsidves ovm' tlie 
country, pursuing tlie feiv Jhiropeaiis who liad 
escaped the massacre at Jliansi. Every one of 
them e.xcept mysedf fell into tlieir hands iluring 
this savage Iniiit, and was ruthlessly murdereil in , 
cold hlooil. The hunters rotunicil to .Ihansi ; 
but^nany were still about, patrolling tlie country¬ 
side, to |iick 11 ]) any straggling European wend¬ 
ing ills way from some scene of massacre towards 
the few stations where European life was still 
sate. 

The bricklayers first gave a smear here and there 
witli clay to my horse and his saddle, trailed his 
bridle on the ground, and turning his face home¬ 
ward, gave him a good cut of tlie whip, lie went 
off; and I never saw him again. They left me 
alone in the hut and went about their own affairs, 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. Unleavened 
csffBk (the well-known c/iapiiWu-s, or wheat-cakes) 
and milk was all tiiat they could get for me— 
their own fooil ; because to have sought for better 
fare would have excited suspicion. On tlie 
evening of the fifth day they told me 1 had better 
start, as tlie sepoys had returned from tlieir liiint. 
Tiiey got some berries, and witli their juice they 
rubbed my face and body and hair, and clianged 
my ratlier florid complexion into one of genuine 
dusky Indian hue. A suit of rough workman’s 
clothes—trousers and short shirt—were put on 
me; a turban was tied on my head ; a chuddur 
(sheet or mantle) of cotton was thrown over my 
Shoulders; and my stockings and boots were 
replacid by a pair of old native shoes. They 
refused my offer of the few rupees I had about 
me; bu4 tying them in a rag, they tucked them, 


into my waistband. After dusk, they conducted 
me a couple ot miles on the Gwalior road and 
bade me farewell. 

1 have often heard Europeans say that there 
is no word in the Indian language for ‘ gratitude.’ 

I do not know. Those poor bricklayers iit uiiy- 
rate showed me that the thing itself is not 
altogetlier absent from Indian hearts. 

How can I express the sense of utter hmelmess 
wliich I felt when tliey had left me! About 
seventy miles of a good straight road lay between 
me and the friendly haveii of .Sindhia’s camp 
at Gwalior, for which I was bound. But I knew 
that not a friendly soul lived between. I could 
trust no one on the wav. I must avoid nil con¬ 
tact with the natives, lie hid by day and travel 
by night, seek food and water tly stealth, and 
carry my life in ray liainl tlie sole European 
wandering over iiiiles upon miles of hostile 
ground. Under ordinary circumstances, I could 
easily have done the journey iii four days. But 
uiiaccustoincd to the peculiar Hindustani shoos 
.whicli I now wore, 1 could not do my best, 
Wlnit creatines of habit we are, to be sure! 
I found that mj progress was not rapid, and 
Idi.sters very soon liegan to burn on my feet 
for want of .stockings. 1 had not done ten 
miles, when tlie dawn appeared, and I liegan 
to look out for a liidiiig-place. I went off tlie 
road and clinihed into a large widespread tree, 
and was well hidden in its leafy branches. From 
tins lofty pereli I scanned liie country round ; 
and, to my great delight, 1 saw a small pool of 
water not far off'. I ivas feeling very tliirsty; hut 
still I was oliligeil to wait patiently in iny friendly 
tree for many a long hour, because, witli the 
dawn, travelleiv came up who had begun their 
journey early, taking advantage of the cool of 
tlie morning to reach tlieir first Imltiiig-plaee, 
for tlieir mid-day meal, before the sun became 
too hot. 

It wi - early noon, when seeing the road quite 
clear of enemies—tor such to me were all who 
passed—I slijiped from my tree and hastened 
to the pool. Under other circumstances, I would 
not liave touched sueli water with my fingers; for 
it was a pond frequented by cattle, and conse- 
(jiiently none of the purest or cleanest. But 
now ! I was agonising with tliirst; and it was 
a pleasure not easily understood liy those wiio 
liave never undergone such an ordeal to find 
tlie all-necessary water near at hand, tm matter 
in wliut .state. Tlie forethought bl* my friendly 
hrieklayers had provided me witli several vvheat- 
cake.s, enongli to satisfy tlie wants of nature 
for a few days. At the edge of that pool, under 
the blazing sun, I ate a few of my cakes, and 
drank of the filthy water, which yet seemed neotar 
to my parched mouth., Tlien 1 hastened back 
to my tree. 

Lute in the evening, wlieii the sliort tropical 
twiliglit had been extingiiislied in the darkness of 
night, 1 descended, ami went forward again on my 
solitary way. My feet were all the worse for my : 
first day’s journey, aud I had bad no sleep in that 
time. My prog'ies.s was proportionately slower. 
Tlie dawn .saw me hardly eiglit uiilea«from my 
starthig-)ilace. A ruined edifice some distance 
off tin; road was my shelter on this dajr; and ie 
the area enclo.sed by its dilapidated garden wall 
I found a well, and luckily an old bucket and 
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lialf-rotten rope lay near it. Again I ate of my 
cukea, and 1 dranle of the well water, and was 
able to have a good aoiuid sleep in tlie friendly 
shelter of the ruin. Tired in body and wearied 


showed that I could not be a native, I had also, 
while drinking, washed off the berrv juice from 

..... li...,. .....1 .......i Ji--!, *'•__a;_ 


shtsUer of the ruin. Tixed in body and wearied 
in mind, I slept long indeed, and night had 
already fallen when 1 awoke. After more fcwd 
and drink, I started again, much refreshed with 
iny rest. 1 travelled again all night; and in 
spite of my sore feet, 1 forced myself on, and 
made good jirogrtws. But the next morning found 
me in a siid prediciuuont. I could sec nef cover 
or shelter of any kind, e-xeept a small clump of 
tall trees in the far <listance ahead. 1 made for 
it, but with a heavy heart, for 1 knew that it 
indicated the roadside well where travellers rest 
for their mid-ilay meal. Such 1 found it to be. 
Still I (ould <1(1 nothing cl.se ; there wa.s no other 
place to rest in. Perhaps also my success so far 
, had emboldened me to a little negligence. I went 
up to tlie well, had another feed on tlie last of 
my wlieat-cakus, and a hearty drink from the 
well. 1 then retired to the furthest of the trees, 
and lay down at full length on tlie ground, cover-, 
ing myself all over with my ehitddi(r. Tliis was 
rehearsing what I intended to ifo when travellers 
came up, for thus the natives are accu.siomed to 
take their short mid-day rest. At lirst the coast 
was clear, and 1 could lie at ease, witli my head 
uncovered : 1 dared not trust my.self to .sleep. 
Very soon, however, travellers began to pass along 
the road, and many looked eiiriously at the lazy 
man who had either overslept hiiiiseif till too late 
in the morning, or was beginning to sleep too long 
before noon. They were, however, too intent 
on their ovvn journey to mind me much, and 
they went on ; it was not from them I expected 
troiible. 

The crucial time came as noon approached. 
The blazing sun slioue in full glory and beat. 
Travellers began to drop in at tin; well. 1 covered 
myself—head ami idl—with my nniutle, protend¬ 
ing to he asleep, but cai'efnlly noticing every 
arrival. Among tliein, to my hoiror, I saw two 
sepoys armed with swords. They in <lue course 
begun their meal, chatting freely; and I lay (piite 
still, hoping that, utter food ami rest, they would 

f iroceed on their way, leaving me once more at 
iberty to resume my jourm^y. Unluckily, the 
sun had begun to beat upon me ; yet 1 dared 
not move. Tlie mere fact of my lying thus 
still and immovable made lliem suspect 1 was 
a coi’ivse.. 

‘ Perhaps he Iia.s been jwisoned,’said one.—‘Or 
died of a snake-bite during the night; those 
cobras are so deadly,’ said nnotlier.—‘ He may 
have money on him,’ suggested a third.—* He 
evidently does not hear ns,’ said a fonrtli ; ‘let 
us go and see how mutters stand.’ 

Slowly two of them np})roaehed me, shook my 
shoulder, and at length gently rai.sed the eliuddur 
from my face. At the fust glance, they sprang 
back, shouting the word ‘Faranghi 1’ (European). 
I jumped to my feet; and in a moment I was 
surrounded by the entir '■jroup, including the two 
sepoys, with their swords now (.Irawn. 

At first I felt quite dazed, for I could not com¬ 
prehend what hud so suddenly betmyed me. But 
on their pointing to my face, and one of them 
;n*oducing a small yiocket mirror (such as native 
..dandies often carry about), I looked in the glass 


.dandies often carry about), I looked in the glass 
.ytjtnd saw a strange si^ht. While my blue eyes 


my lips and ]_)art of my face, disclosing portions 
of a white skin, wliicli convicted me of being a 
European indeed. It wm nseleas to struggle or 
resist; the hand was too numerous, and two had 
swords. They seized me at once, and dragged me 
nearer the well, and my hands were tied behind 
my back with the bucket rope. Some were for 
killing me at once. But the two sepoys, greatly 
extolling their own prowess in having made me 
a j)Hsoner, said that 1 belonged to them, and that 
they would take me on to Jliansi, where a reward 
was oll'ered for every European brought in. As 
they were armed, no one disputed their argument, 
and I was left to them. 

After a while, 1 was told by them to walk on 
between them. I did so, for resistance under 
the cii'cnnistances would have been muiluess ; nor 
was 1 without hope that some tuifoieseen chance 
miglit yet enable ine to escape. They were 
now, after all, only two to one, because, to 
av(jid sbaiiiig their exj)ec,k‘.d rewai’d, they would 
iRit allow the otheis to travel with them. After 
having walked several miles Ijack towards Jhansi 
without, olfeiitig any i-esistanco or making any 
remark, I- saw with delight that they became less 
suspicious ;md observant of me and ray doings. 
1 gradually and cautiously tried the rope that 
bound my wrists. Luckily, it bad not been 
knotted with the skill of a .fack-tar ; and I 
found after a little working that I could easily 
free my hands. I was far too cautious to do so 
at once, however ; 1 was determined to wait for 
a favourable chance. 

That eliaucc came much sooner than 1 had 
expeded. The day was very hot ; and it was 
not long .before we were; all very thirsty. A little 
after four in the afternoon, as we walked along, 
one of them said : ‘ I see a well, a little off the 
road ; let us go unit drink.’ 

‘ VVe had better hurry on to Jhansi,’ said ^the 
other. 

‘ It will not take long,’ said the first; ‘and we 
must take care that our prisoner does not die of 
tliirst or of siin-stroke, to which these cursed 
Europeans tire so .sid)jcct; otherwise, good-bye 
to our reward.’ 

‘ V'erv well,’ said the other. ‘1 have heard it 
said that brandy cause-s sun-stroke, and drinking 
water keeps it olf.’ 

‘ He has acconipauied us very tamely,’ said 
one. 

‘He must be a coward,’ said the other; ‘they 
all are, except when they ai e together.’ 

I listened, but said nothing, and we went to 
the well, .some distance .off’ the road. One of 
them uiigirded his sword and put it down on 
the ground while he drew w.ater from the well. 
Near it sat the other sepoy, his sword at his belt, 
waiting for his drink, wliile I stood near him, 
with my hands behind rny back. Now or never, I 
said to myself. I quietly slipped my right hand 
from the loop that held it. To seize the sword 
on the ground and draw it was the work of an 
instant; the next, the sitting soldier fell a corpse 
to the ground, with his head almost severed from 
tlie neck with one blow of the sharply ground 
.sword. At the noise of the attack, the soldier 
who was drawing water turned round, and for 
^ uionieut was petrified at seeing his late jirisoner 
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free, brandishing a naked sword, and slaying his 
comrade. Itecovering himself, he rushed at me 
with a shout; but him also I slew with hie own 
sword. 

I was once more free, and what is more, I 
was now armed. From my dead enemies I took 
their c)uipattiei. In India, travellers generally 
carry some food with them, to meiit the not 
unfrequont cases of finding scanty supplies. Not. 
a soul was in sight. 1 ate and drank, and 
thanked (3od for 'my deliverance. Then 1 started 
once more in the (Iwalior direction, Imt 1 kept 
clear .of the road. 1 led the life of a noctuinal 
anim'al, resting iluring the day, and hiding as I 
best might, but during the night puKliing hirward 
at my best speed towards Gwalior. iVlien the 
soldiers’ chapatlug were done, I satisfied the crav¬ 
ings of hunger by eating mangoes from the trees 
or the melons in the iields. Nor did I disdain 
the raw cohs of Indian corn, or in fact anything 
edible I could find. Never could 1 have believed 
in my old soldier days, when we iise-i to grumble 
at our beer and beef and bread as sup])liecl by 
the commissariat, that I could ever have managed 
to get down my throat what 1 ate with .such 
relish during those four days. We neicr know 
what we can do till we try. 

On the eighth ilay after leaving .lhansi —the 
fourth after slaying the soldiers — I reached 
Gwalior, w’earied, fagged, footsore, mid almost 
tired of life. Another couple of day.s of such 
misery, and 1 should either have lain down to 
die, or have recjdessly thrust my.self into the 
millet of my enemies. But the distant sight 
of file great rock-fortress of Gwalior revived my 
spirits. 1 was soon comlneted to a hou.se, and 
tended and cared for, hy order of Jdalmrajah 
Sindhia. 

Oh the liLvury of a hath, after all tliat time 
and travel and sull'ering ! A few days of re.st and 
good food had almost sot me up again, when 1 
was once more .started on my Might. The Maha¬ 
rajah' continuing loyal to the government, incurred 
the animosity of Ids own people ; ami after a time 
of seething diseontent and ill-suppre.ssed murmurs, 
his troops broke out into open mutiny against 
him, crying to he led tx) join their brothers in 
arms. Attended by only a liandtul of faithful 
servants, Sindhia was obliged to lice to Agra for 
his life. Gwalior was of coiir.se now become loo 
hot for any European ; and I followed Sindhia’s 
example. 

Again I started on -my wandering ; but this 
time 1 had fewer adventures, for the distance was 
slrtJrter. On the second day, I swam across the 
river Cliumball, at the imminent risk of being 
seized and devoured by one of tlie numerous alli¬ 
gators that swarm in its waters. But on the other 
hand there was the certainty of lieiiig seized and 
slain if T sought the ferry : bridge there then was 
none. I passed Dholpore ; ami soon found eoui- 
parative safety under the iiilluence of the vicinity 
of the European forces at Agra. There, in due 
course, I arriv’eil, safe indeed ns to life ‘and limb, 
but I was not a very presentable object. My 
feet were blistered, swollen, and torn ; my clothes 
were filthy and raggeil ; my skin wa-s, tanned and 
raw with the heat of the .sun ; and I’ny eyes were 
inflamed and nearly blind from the coritimial 
glare and fine dust of the road. In all, I bail 
done abiyit one hundred and thirty miles, I may 


say barefoot, for the native .shoes I had got from 
my bricklayers proved almost worse than useless 
to me. 

As I came near to Agra, late in the afternoon, 
n lady driving in her carriage saw me, and very 
kindly took me up and conveyed me to tlie 
fort, still n good distance off. H'he neighbour¬ 
ing Europeans had found shelter and safety in 
Akbar’s old fortress, which was gurri.soiied by a 
large European force. I was t.ikcii to the (Com¬ 
mandant, who heard my statement of what had 
I occurred at Jliaiisi ; ami 1 was tlien attached to 
I the battery of artillery in garrison. But 1 did 
I little duty. An attack of brain fever soon 
I followed ; and during it 1 was mireed with the 
ijtmo.st care and tenderness by the wife and 
' (laughter of our sergeant-major. Before a year 
j was out, 1 manieJ tliut girl. When India had 
; hecii rec.oiupiered and ]ieace restored, I was sent 
i hack to the i’ublic Works Department. I have 
risen ; and 1 now hear tlie commission of a 
lieutenant in Her Majesty’s serviep. As 1 owe 
I this rise to the steady habits insisted on by my 
wife, and us I could not have got her, in all 
human probability^ but for the mutiny at Jbaiisi, 
1 don’t grudge tin; suireririgK, great as they then 
■seemed, vvbic.h 1 eiijured in my Escape. 

1* B E S K N T S. 

The subject of Presents, their giving and their 
receiving, is one which periodically makes its 
appearance in every lioii.scliold. f in the wed¬ 
ding of any near relative or intimate friend, the 
matter is jcvived ; and in spite of the large 
amomit of discussion the ipicstion on each gcca- 
.sioii receives, a similar condition of nebulous 
uncertainty exists whenever the point recurs. To 
those wlio enjoy in any fashion the sweets of 
domestic life—which a cynic once stated to bo 
jireservei; i family jars—the discussion of the 
malter is a familiar iiicidi iil. The ethics of giving 
presents are essentially subtle. It is curious J.o 
observe with wlial a delicate sense of the fitness 
of things the eventual choice is made by the 
feminine side of the family, and not without 
reason, for many important points have to be 
taken into consideration wliii h the male mind 
is somewhat apt to disregard. In the first place, 
the sum to he expended in the apurchase—a 
feature usually' regulated by' a sliding scale finely 
graduated to the social or other estimate of the 
recipient, and his or her known power of apprais¬ 
ing or appreciating whatevei' may be given. 

'There is, of course, much that is genuine in 
the feeling which dictates the custom of giving 
presents ; hut it is iinpossihlo not to see that 
in many cases it is rcgariled as a social exaction, 
severely taxing alike the piir.'^e, the ingemiity, 
and the tact of the donor. Where tlie genuine 
desire exists to increase one’s friends’ or i-elatioW 
possessions vitli some iKJsitively useful or season>: 
able object, there is usually very little difficulty 
in the choice ; but when, as in tlie pr^rit day, 
so many subtle social factors ai'e brought il^ 
play in the regulation of friendship, the te)ubl% 
IB—to some people at least—considerable. It 
^nay safely le said that no small element of 
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pride enters into the matter; and nowiuliiys, when 
the daily paj^rs give at length—if scarcely so 
fully ns do their contemporaries across the Atlantic 
—a list of the presents at the various fashionable 
marriages, a fresh eluiuent is introduced. Indeed, 
it may be said that the custom of making a 
display of the wedding gifts is not a little cal¬ 
culated to enhance the value of the original 
choice. 

The wed<ling-preseut difficulty may be regarded 
as one of a peculiarly oxasporating nature to all 
concerned, except, perhap-i, the manufacturers and 
vendors of such expensive trifles. The singular 
monotony which usually marks the choice of .such 
gifts has, it is true, of late yeai-s been somewhat 
relieved by the American innovation of handsome 
cheques in lieu of some costly trinket; but the 
custom, for reasons too obvious to mention, ha.s 
never found any very general favour. In this 
connection, a point in which a vast amount of 
‘ingenuity will be disjilayed by some is the skill 
with which a, purchase will he made, tlie actual 
value of which it would lie difficult for any but 
the initiated to suspect. To obtain .sometliiiig 
which will look like what it has co.st, or, if pos¬ 
sible, a little more, is a desideratum with not 
a few. Again, to those wlio possess a large circle 
of friends nml aciiuaiutances, tbere ciiter.s the 
question of duly considering the natural suscep¬ 
tibilities ainl the tastes of each and all ; in tlie 
present day, indeed, the latter point is one which 
needs nio.st careful consideration. Witli those 
who are known to po-ssess a knowledge of art 
and the iiiaiiy fascinating ins and outs of bric- 
i-brac, greater care in selection is necessary than 
witli tliose who are regarded b}' tlicir friends 
as being indilferent to such matters. Altogether, 
the question is one fraught with innuni’erahle 
difficulties. Tlie Queen, ns is well known, has 
long since reduced the anxieties of her task in 
the matter of wedding presents by confining her 
gift to the same unvarying article, a handsome 
Indian shawl; and not a few knowing ones have 
followed the oxcelhuit example set by Her 
Gmcioiis Majesty. 

In spite of all these inconveniences, it must be 


indeed in ttie concrete, it may seem pleasant to 
receive presents, in not a few cases their receipt 
is reganled only in the light of a ti'oublesome 
formality, the very practical expression, in fact, 
of that species of gratitude which has been well 
defined as a lively sense of favours yet to come ; 
for it would seem a tacitly accepted understand¬ 
ing that some return is expected. Again, there 
are the presents wliich' certain persons of grateful 
disposition consider it right to bestow on friends 
and relatives for services rendered—services which 
could not exactly be repaid in money—a form 
of present which happily possesses lew or no 
disagreeable elements, though rcquiiing, it may 
be mentioned, not a little tact in its niaiiagemeiit. 
This taet is no less necessary in tlie distribution of 
those well-meant and generally essentially useful 
presents which the well-to-do are in the habit 
of despatching from time to time to their poor 
relations. 

In spite, however, of all these and nunlerous 
other lentiires, many of them agreeable, many 
others very miicb the reverse, wliicli enter into 
tlie question, the custom of giving presents retains 
its liold on society, a hold which, indeed, it is 
safe to prciliet, it i.s scarcely likely to lose, for 
the institution is one apparently ingrained in 
human nature. The modern sociologist will of 
course prosaically account for the fact by telling 
us that we inherit, from an earlier and somewhat 
less bai barie state of existence, the tradition of 
a motive, of propitiation in distiibiiting gifts 
among those whom we thus flatter by silently 
implying oiir sen.se of dependence on tlieir pro¬ 
tection. Tlii.s, of coura(>, is the theory of the 
Orientid custom to the pri'sent hour. We in 
the West have, however, come to lose this deeper 


the custom. 


while we have none the less retained 
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JJKAUTIKUL FOR EVER. 
iSoMKWJiKRE there is a radiant laud, 

All beautiful for ever, 

A world by balmy breezes fanned, 

With skies nneloiidod ever. 
lT])on that storuiless Rbining shore 
Falls music as in days of yore, . 

For ever and for ever. 

There, Time can never dim the light 
Of eyes whicli sparkle ever, 

For golden hair grown silver bright, 
la beautiful as ever; 

Wliile on the brow Care cannot trace 
A line that Love would not olface— 

For ever and for ever. 

Here, close at hand, befpi’e our eyes. 

Unveiled by Love’s endeavour, 

That land immortal round us lies, 

All beautiful for ever. 

Seek not some distant dreamland shore, 

But here, Love murmurs o'er and o'er, 

Dwell ever and for ever, , 

Beautiful for ever. 

David Russell Aitken. 
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OUR WEATHER-EYE. 

As the metropolitan, not to call him the 
Cockney, humourist remarks, ‘There’s a deal of 
weather about just now !’ and surely- the gist of 
this joke lyino of course, as it does, in the fact 
that no particular sort of weather is specified—the 
familiar saying has the advantage of being applic¬ 
able to all times and seasons. Hence, although 
at the present writing there hap])ens to be a 
bitter frost and a leaden, snow-portending gloom 
prevailing, very likely by the time these words 
find their way into print wo shall be enjoying 
the first genial breath of s]n'ing, the glorious 
warmth of midsummer, or the mellow calm of 
autumn. But what of that? It makes no differ¬ 
ence in the pungency of the faceti.-e, and wo hold 
it a great thing to be able at a moment’s notice to 
have a brilliant observation of this kind j'cady to 
our lips. When, too, it is remembered how 
popular the topic of the weather always is, and 
how constantly we arc called upon to refer to it 
in a casu.'il way, we should not undervalue the 
privilege of living in the midst of a community 
where jokes of this refined and erudite patteni 
are commonly bandied from mouth to mouth ! 
Londoners, if not credited with equal smartness 
to what is usually found on the other side of the 
Atlantic, are at least not deficient in the quality, 
and may be honestly said always to have their 
Wfefthcr-eye open. 

Amongst the people who practically ami liter¬ 
ally live with their weather-eye open, sailors 
and shepherds take the first place. But of those 
who are distingnisheil for a like sharp-sigh tednesi?, 
in the moral sense of the expression, it would 
not be possible to make so easy a classification. 
Lawyers and gentlemen ‘in the City,’ perhaps, 
would generally be regarded as hard to beat in 
this respect; but as nowadays, just, indeed, as 
in fonner days, everybody is bent on personal 
^advancement, we must suppose that it is only a 
' very few who fail to keep a sharp lookout (in 
other words, to go about with their weather-eye 
open !). Naturally, in every congregation of men 
5 ■ 


there will be found a percentage of purblind 
beings who, to judge from their behaviour, 
wilfully and persistently shut that particular eye, 
right or left, which, if but only opened a very 
little bit, would show them the proper course to 
adopt. Unfortunate folks there are, who, as the 
phrase runs, will ever be blind to their own 
interests, and who, when their attention is drawn 
to the point—that is, to the right line to pursue— 
will stuld)ornly maintain that they do not see 
it, or that they do not take your view of it. 
According to their own account.-, however, this 
class cannot be large, for who admits he is not 
wide .awake? AVho is not always keeping his 
weather-eye open ? The result of the individual’s 
own exertions is the test; and it is only when we 
examine the failures and successes in life, that we 
can arrive at a just estimate of the numbers who 
have relahicd a fixed gaze on the main chance. 

Then, .igain, some difficulty arises from the 
various pow'ers of sight or degrees of discrimina¬ 
tion po-ssessed by certain people. The vision-of 
many is so dill'erent from what would be naturally 
expected—they take such determinately wrong 
views of things—that one begins to doubt if their 
moral optics can be anatomically constructed 
upon normal principles. They see things so 
perversely, that they may be said to resemble 
the colour-blind, and are so, indeed,^ literally, for 
they seem incapable of discriminating between 
what arc storm-clouds and what is blue sky in 
their outlook. Hopeless creatures these, in every ■ 
sense, and upon whom our Cockney jocosity ; 
would inevitably fall flat; for what would be the ' 
use of telling them that ‘tl^ere is a deal of weather: 
about,’ when they have scivreely a notion that j 
they arc surrounded by an atrao.9phere of onjlsj 
description—when (hey are, in a word, so ‘righ^i 
and-wrong bliwl ’ as to be perpetually averrhi^! 
that black is white. ’(j;, ■' 

Since, too, this blindness includes deafbMhw' 
for sounds do not seem to convey *tlHi ^4*^* 
meaning to them as to ordinary mortehf—it k 
a pity these infirmities are not accompKnlscl bQ* 
that Jumbneas frequently assoe^ted tho 
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latter affliction. Were this so, we ehonld at least 
be spared a vast amount of vapid and misleading 
M^^on. 

Hopeless therefore ns it appears, to get quit of 
this inevitable percentage of wrong-headed people, 
it is: pleasant to turn our ‘ weather-eye ’ towards 
'the heevens themeelve.s, and away from all meta- 
pdiorical allusions to tliem. Wc. liave hinted that 
sailors and shepherds possess the faculty of pro¬ 
phetically reading the signs of the sk^ more 
Correctly than most classes. This is perfectly 
natural,Sfor, to take the mariner first, his very 
life depends on the keenness of his ojitio nerve. 
His avocation trains him to keep a wary watch 
tqwn the slightest indications of cliange of wind 
M weather, and to interpret them aright on the 
‘instant. Disaster and wreck are the inevitable 
eonsequence of any neglect of this study, and if 
he be caught napping, woe betide him indued ; 
moreover, it is to the .sailor we owe the very 
expression the ‘ weather-eye.’ 

The coast populations and ‘ waterside characters’ 
generally, also acquire a fanliliarity with the 
elements little short of that of those who actually 
‘go down to the sea in shipsbut of all the 
dwellers mi land, the shepherd is the soundest 
weather prophe.t; and luckily, for if his own 
^*ll-being is not imperilleil by an ignorance of 
atmospheric fluctuations, at least tlie lives of his 
flocks depend entirely on the acAite perception 
of his' ‘weather-eye.’ Ha is well aware that 
according to the way in which he judges the skies 
will greatly depend his success or failure in 
bringing young lambs into the world and gu.ard- 
ing the lives of their mothers. Not neces.sarily, 
however, is he always looking aloft for the clue 
which is to guide him in liis preparations ; the 
movements and behaviour of his charges thep;,- 
selves reveal to him much of what may Ije 
anticipated. 

A story used to be told in illustratiiya of the 
shepherd’s weather-wisdom by Lord I^ilmerston, 
who, one fine morning, when riding across 
Salisbury Plain in company with a delicate friend 
who much feared a weitting, asked a shepherd 
■what his opinion of the weather was. Look¬ 
ing critically around him, not at the heaven.s, 
hut at the movements of his sheep, tlie man 
replied: ‘It’ll rain afore evenin’.’ The two 
liorse:deu we#e incredulous, for the weather wivs 
•imply suprb at the time, tlie perfection of a 
BUmuier day—a day the like of which can 
hardly be met with in any country but England, 
when sun and air mingle in such sweet propor¬ 
tion, amd so temper each other, that the man 
would be hard indeed to please who could not 
attune his nature to his nurroundings—a day, in 
■ would be likely to evoke anotlier 

.Adaaaantry from our Cockney commentator, in 
flie remark that it wa^ ‘a fine day for the race!’ 
‘‘ meaning' the human‘Jlcc. So, the friends, dis- 
yregarding the shepherd’s warning, rode on, and 
4:wtee',thoroughly drenched by a shower which fell 
j te^ Wfter noon. 

|■^‘'^lQWdid you.guess it would rain?’ asked Lord 
as, damp and disconsolate, he and his 
the same shepherd on their return 


‘Whenever you see yon old tup rtebbin'. of 
hisself agin’ that post of a moriiin’,’ anawefed 
Colin,‘be aure it’ll rain afore night!' 

Animals, after- all, are endowed with instincts 
in this matter of weather, as in many otliere, 
which might put much of man’s boasted science 
to shame ; though why, in this instance, the old 
tup always scratched his back against a post when 
rain was coming, ^t is hard lo guess. The only 
inference is, that in the mysterious and unseen 
working of the laws governing the unii'crse, the 
approacli of rain is heralded by some iiTitation of 
the sheep’s coat, which acts more directly, or at ; 
least more practically on his dull brain than all 
our weather-eyes put together do, on what we are 
pleased to call our cultivated intellects. We may 
take it as indisputable if we please, that, according 
to the old jingle, ‘a rainbow' in the morning is 
the shephci^’s warning but how if there be no j 
rainbow? and Lord Palmerston evidently could 
not have seen one that morning, liowever wide he 
might have kept his ‘weather-eye’ open ; nor the 
shepherd either, for the matter of that j hut he 
had learned by rule-of-thumb that it w'as not ! 
always sullicient to direct his ‘weather-eye’ to: 
tlie weather itself. Few people whose avoentione , 
lie. mainly out-of-doors in the country fail to 
acquire a smattering of weather-wisdom from the 
same sort of source—that is, from observing the 
habits of the animal world, from the cattle in 
the fields down to the smallest thing which 
creeps or flics. 

Some birds are especially knowing in their 
behaviour meteorologically, or they look as if they 
were. Who has not seen the way a jackdaw or a. 
magpie, for instance, cocks his eye upwards, as if 
cotislanlly on thS lookout for squalls? And it we 
are unable to detect n.uyill.ilJ^,.wguifi<’ 9 J?LiB..the 
aspect of tVe skies lo justify his anxiety, we may' 
he, TOie oiir feathered friend could put us up lo a 
thing or tw’o, if he chose, of which tliroiigh our 
own senses we have not the faintest inkling. 
Hooks, swallows, starlings, sparrows, and the rest, 
all shape their behaviour and their notes accord¬ 
ing to whnt the weather not only is, hut is 
going to be ; and without possessing any definite 
‘acquaintance with natural history, residents in 
the country, observing them, ac(|uire, like the 
shepherd, a weathcr-wis<lom impossible for the 
inhabitants of large towns to attain to. Their 
comfort or interests are schloni, or only indirectly, 
affected by tlie weather. Except when an east 
wind is blowing, the Londoner ■scarcely notes the 
points of his compass, and often could not tell you 
which is north or south. He has no crops, .live¬ 
stock, or gardens to think of, therefore he is not 
driven to kec]) his physical ‘ weathcr-oyc ’ open in 
the way rural populations are. For this reason 
we suppose it is tliat he and his kindred en¬ 
deavour to make up for the deficiency by 
cultivating their mind’s eye to tliat pitch of sliarp- 
ness always supposed to characterise the town 
mouse, when compared with his young friend front 
the country. 

When meteorology shall have become an en-' 
tirely exact science—and its strides during the ‘ 
lust twenty years suggest that this desirable end- 
is not far off—we smoke-dried citizens nigy BlsQ 
become as knowing about weatlier as Bailors and 
ehepherds. A ‘ weatber-eye ’ will be provided i4sr 
UB oy the oflkial departments and we sbali be hi ' 
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« position every morning at our breuMast-taWes I 
to. adapt our actions and costumes to tbp iueteoro-! 
logi^l prospects not only for the day but possibly 
for a month ahead. 
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CHaPTEn XXI. 


I 


Aot now, if you please, for a while we will go 
into pleasant company. Who pleasanter, this 
pleasant summer morning, to begin with, than 
Miss Cecilia Shorthouse, trimly attired in a pink 
spotted cotton print, going demurely about her 
preparations for her own and her father’s break¬ 
fast 1 Pink is not the colour the best suited to 
a blonde, but it has a neat fresh brightness of its 
own, and a pretty girl of an honest complexion 
will contrive to look well in almost anything. 

The summer brightness lay outside on the wide 
fields, the scattered cottages, the well-kept farm¬ 
yard, and the rambling disorderly old garden. 
Roses pushed into tlie diamonded window, and 
soft Hecks of sunlight .stealing in between their 
close tmeery went sliding and glancing about the 
red-tiled floor of the kitchen. Tlip, scrupulous 
cleanliness of that apartment comViined with 
Cecilia’s own neatness of asi)ect to flatter her 
talents as a housewife. The polished steel fender 
glowed ruddily in the light of a small clear fire. 
'The odour of coffee and the snizzle of frying bacon 
pleased ear and nostril with appetising suggostiiin. 
The brownish nnpery of tlie table bad a country 
freshness in its look, and an odour of the country, 
caught from the grass on which it was bleached 
after every washing. The rough trifle service 
was lustrous with mere cleanliness, and Mias 
Cecilia, moving deftly here and there, looked like 
a pretty genius of household order and comfort. 

The farmer her father came clamping over the 
brick-paved footway whicli leil between the un¬ 
trimmed masses of flower and shrub from the gate 
to the kitchen door. He brought a field-appetite 
with him ; and ns he stood at the doorway scrap 
ing the soil from hi.s boots, a grunt escaped him, 
expreasive half of expectancy and half of satisfac¬ 
tion. ‘Breakfast ready, wench?’ he asked, with 
a tone of approval. 

‘All ready, father,’ said Cecilia. 

The farmer hung up his hat, and took a seat 
near the table, with a band on either knee. 
Cecilia set before him a mighty dish of fried 
bjpion ; and whilst he transferred a portion of it 
to his plate, poured out his coffee. He set to 
work gravely, like a man who meant business, 
and his execution by no means belied his air. 
Eating was too serious a business with Mr Short- 
house to be mixed with .anything so trivial ns 
mere conversation ; but when the meal at length 
was over, he pushed his jflate aside, and heaving 
a full-stomached sigh, turned half round from the 
table, and fixed his daughter with a glance which 
was both bovine and kindly, and had a distant, 
nine-tcntlis hidden gleam of humour in it. ‘ Well, 
my wen'eh,’ said he by way of exordium. 

, ‘ Yea, father,’ Cecilia answered. 

‘Thee'st been thinkin’ for a fortnight,’ said 
Shorthouse, with the slow contentment of a well- 
fed man. ‘ Host made up thy mind njKin the 
matter yiet?’ 


‘What matter, father?’ asked the demure 
Cecilia. 

The distant look of humour in the farmer’* * 
eye flickered nearer, and darted inward again. : 

‘ Fill me a pipe o’ ’Imcca, my dear.’—The girl toti ■ 
a long clean clay from its place upon the mantel¬ 
piece and obeyed bis request.—‘Now give me a 
spill.’ He pulled slowly at the fragrant bowl, 
resting an elbow on the table, with the stem of 
the pipe poised lightly in the cleft prepared for it 
by a broad thumb and forefinger. ‘Sit down. 
Let’shave a talk. There’s Mr Snelling waiting 
for his answer. How long dost mean to keep 
him ?’ 

The girl made a faint motion with head, hands, 
and eyebrows. The compound gesture seemed to 
signify that the query was of no moment, and. 
that she had not thought about it. 

‘ Oh, tut, tut! my gell,’ said Shorthouse. ‘ Fie, 
fie 1 It ’ll niver do to treat a man’s offer in that 
sort of way. You’ll be gettin’ a name for cox- 
combislinesa Snelling’s a good chance, Cecilia, 
and there’s many and many a gell would jump at 
him. He’s warui and he’s solid, and what’s 
more, he’s an out and out John Bull. It’s true he 
ain’t 08 well olf as we thouglit him since young 
.lohn Vale’s turned up again ; but he can play at 


countin’ ha’pence with most folks hereabouts, and 
he’d win with nine out o’ ten of ’em. He’s old 


enough to know bis own mind. He’s made one 
woman a good husband already, and there’s little 
doubt as lie could plen.se another. I think very 
high of Robert Snelling, Cecilia ; ami as for the 


high of Robert Snelling, Cecilia ; ami as for the 
lyin’ stories that arc abroad about him, I value 


’em less than I do a puff of this ’bncca. Anny- 
M-ay, it’s the part of n good wench to let the man 
have his answer. 'Phink about it. Come now. 

Is there anything in your mind agen the man ?’ 

The girl gave the same curious no-answer os 
before. 

‘Coni', come !’said her father. ‘ Thee can’t find 
a Yes e a No. 1 ’ve niver been the man to per¬ 
suade a gell to marry agen her own wishes. 1 ’ve 
seen mischief come o’ that sort o’ thing i’ my time j 
and if yon can’t like him, you can give him a 
civil “No, thank you.” I shall be a hit sorry it 
it comes to that, for 1 ’ve a kindness for the man, 
and I should like to see thee settled.’ 

Cecilia, who had taken a seat opposite to her 
father after filling and lighting his pipe for him, 
now rose slowly with downcast eyes and began ! 
to clear away the breakfast things. She had i 
never read a play, a love-jioem, or a romance in I 
all her life, and she hud always quite naturally ; 
supposed herself to be a young person of a I ' 
business turn. The proposed marriage was prac- : ■ 
tical enough, and lookeu likely to he prosperous 
She could have the handsomest of dresses. There- 
was a clashing trap to drive about in. None o®:; 
licr schoolmates or acquaiiitauces had made 
excellent a match ns was now offered to her }; *0^3 i 
halt the girls of the district would haye_ 
ready to pull caps for the favour of so eligi^ 
groom as here came a-courting. But very 
and vaguely the girl felt there was 
wanting, A little cours<{ of roraantfc 
might have told her what it was; OTt, ; 

been said already, her maiden fancieshsij:«ij|i)^vi^ 
no help of that .sort, and she was left 
resourcPB. These seemed to help her 
if at all. Thtre was nothing to 
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the marriage, and there was very little more than 
nothing to he said in its favour. She was suffi¬ 
ciently happy and contented as she was; and 
Snelling at least had no power to spread over the 
cold outside world which lay beyond tlie home 
of childhood and mnidenliood that wonderful 
glamour of ho{>e and ye.imiuj' for which every 
woman looks instinctively once in lier lifetime. 
Love is not a thing of looks exclusively, ond the 
experiences and coniidenocH of lovers would find 
their way through the world without the aid of 
the romancer’s art. (Jertain tender, foolish little 
secrets had been breathed to her by old school- 
companions who had been 1 (mI across the boundiuy 
of love’s golden realm. She knew by itituition 
that there might be more in marriage than a 
inerc change of home and companionship; and 
the sentimental whispers had found an answering 
echo in her heart. Experimentally, she knew 
nothing. It goes without saying, since she was a 
pretty girl, that at least half a score of the young 
men of the neighbourhood had made shcep’s-cyes 
at her. She had thouglit them infinitely ridicu¬ 
lous and tiresome, os girls will d«* until Mr Riglit 
comes along, as the country phrase has it, when, 
somehow, they find the snnie airs and appeals on 
a sudden grown infinitely touching and jileasing. 
,Ettt, Mr Right liad never presented himself even 
for a moment witliin the bounds of Cecilia’s hori- 
Zv/U. She walked in maiden meditation, fancy 
free, and when tlie uiiddle-ngeil lover came W'itli 
his solemn respectable ways and his round balance 
at the banker’s, slie knew not what to make of 
him or what answer to give liiiii. The merest 
hint of experience would have told her that she 
was shockingly indiffereiit, and that a marriage 
under such conditions would have been a erinie 
agaiust herself. A sensible mother woiibl liave 
enlightened lier in a day; but as it liappmied, she 
had no guide at all. 

‘Come !’ said her father, when he had watched 
her for a minute or two as she moved about the 
room, ‘try and iiiek iiii a mind one w.sy or 
anotliur, Cecilia. You hurt a man’s pride in 
himself, keepin’ him waitin’ i’ this wise.’ 

‘I don’t know, father,’ Cecilia answered. ‘My 
mind goes shilly-shally. 1 don’t think I like Mr 
Snelling well enough to many him. I’d sooner 
stop at home. 1 don’t want to marry anybody. 
—You don’t want to get rid of me, do you, 
father T 

‘The sake8«forbid !’ the father answered. ‘Do 
what yon like, my cell. Only mek un your mind. 
Sse if you can’t mek it up to-day. 1 ’in away to 
market; and I shan’t be ba< k afore niglit-time. 
it’s a hundred to one I shall meet Snelling there; 
and if you’ll promise me as I can give liiiu his 
answer to-morrow, it ’ll be a load off my mind. 
Now, theer’sa good wench—let it be Yes or No 
to-night’ 

Cecilia stood before him with the coffee-pot in 
one hand and the sugar-bowl in the other, looking 
downwards. She i*38ed for a second or two 
before replying, and in her fluttering indecision 
l»er colour came and went ‘ I ’ll try, father,’ she 
mwwered j^and almost as she spoke the words she 
looiked up with a sudden air of resolution : ‘ 1 ’ll 
you an answer when you come home this 

tight!' cried Shorthouse, rising from 
aad patting her fondly on*the shoulder. 




‘ Thee ’st have the wull day to think on it; and if 
I see Snelling! I’ll tell him he can come to¬ 
night for his anjiwer.’ 

‘Don’t do that, father,’ she implied. _ ‘You can 
take it to hint. It will look more friendly, and 
perhaps it might hurt his pride less.’ 

‘That sounds like No,’ cried Shorthouse._ 

‘ Don’t plague me now, father,’ said Cecilia, with 
an nnnocn!-*.oraed touch of pettishness. ‘I hate 
to think about it. I’ll tell yon to-night’ She 
extended tlie colfee-pot and the sugar-bowl widely, 
apai't, and half-laogliingly, half-poutiugly pecked 
him with a kiss. ‘ Oo away to market; 1T1 tell 
you to-night.’ 

Her fatlier chucked her under the chin and 
drove away to business, revolving things in his 
dim mind. He was not a peculiarly intelligent 
man at any hour; but he was fond of his girl, 
j and his one hope in the whole business was that 
' she might choose for her own welfare. He had 
^ a sort of idea that she stooil on a higher plat¬ 
form than himself, and tliat she saw things 
dillereiitly. He had sent lier to a spruce and 
quakerish finishing school, when' she hud learned 
' to speak without the broad drawl, and in an 
j accent whicli seemed to him to resemble that of 
' a fine lady; though, to a finer observer than 
Farmer Shoithoiisc, it was still rustic enough 
in all conscience. lie was a little, bit afraid 
of her, and she had always fivun her infancy 
upwards exercised a tender tyranny over him. 
If he had felt at any time that ho was btdng 
governed, he was the sort of man to resent it; 
j but tlie reins with which she guided him were 
' coloured light,'and so skilfully managed, that for 
I a fair bait ol the good man’s time he took her 
way under the devout impression that he was 
going bis own. 

' The girl being left to herself, went about her 
duties lor an hour witli something less than her 
ctistoniaiy s])riglitlincsa ; and at the end of that 
time, liaving loyally finished her household tasks, 
sat down to face the question; to marry, or not 
to marry? There was nothing to draw her, 
nothing to repel. She woubl ns lieve be left 
alone a« be troubled by the proposal, and would 
almost as soon have received the proposal as not. 
She put on her sun-bonnet and walked into the 
garden in a grave inquietude. Her father wished 
for the marriage, and had often urged her to it 
during tlie past fortnif'lit, even whilst he had 
told hey all along that his one desire was that she 
would take her own way and be happy in it. 

There was a summer haze abroad, which the 
heat of the sun had not yet dispelled, and the 
gentle eminences which closed in her view on 
the side towards Harley were suffused with a 
soft brilliancy, 'riiere was always an invitation 
and a mystery in the presence of these distant 
^hills. In a landscape so generally level, and 
‘even monotonous, they vfere a constantly evi¬ 
dent landmark, and from her childhood upward 
they had stood for- her in evidence of the barrier 
which existed between her own simple life and 
the great wide world beyond. She stood look¬ 
ing at them now with half-closed eyes, with 
their tender greens and grays shot through ond* 
through with softened sunshine, and a sudden 
yearning seized-her to be beyond them ond to 
pierce the mystery they hid. There was a plea- 
Wt sadness in her thoughts, she knew lAt why. 
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A conpkt of sn old hyam llpu -ef into her 
fancy: ’ 

Had 1 the wings of a dove, I would tty 
Far, far away, far, fai- away. 

The beauty of the distance, and the mystic sense 
that something lay beyond for her, drew her 
nnconscions feet from the garden into the lane. 
The dog-roses broke there into a riot of colour, 
pink and white and red ; and the wihl honey- 
snckle, then opening, made the air heavy with its 
odour. 

The quiet lane, with its overarching hedges, 
and the great moss-grown boles of its forest trues 
here and there, was like a secluded walk in some 
wild garden. The banks were hidden with fern 
and foxglove, and a hundred exquisite weeds 
delighted the senses with perfume and colour. 
The girl walked in-a waking dream, with the 
hunger of youth in her heart. It was a new 
sense, and not strong enough to be painful. The 
natural, wholesome country odours, the warm still 
air, the dancing Hakes of sunliglit on the I’oad, the 
pleasant shadows, the hues and perfumes which 
surrounded her, and the hazy glories which dwelt 
upon the distance, all gave it nourishment in 
equal part. She forgot her promise and the 
matrimonial pros and cons, and wandered on, 
almost unconscious of everything but that faint, 
pleasurable unrest, the pure, unconscious budding 
of her body’s soul. 

She was walking on in this wise when she was 
suddenly startled by a wild whoop as if of victory, 
and looking up, beheld two boys in the act of 
charging down upoil her. For a mere second 
she was startled ; but a moment later she fouml 
herself shaking hands with Messieurs William 
Gregg and John Vale. Tlic two boys were in 
holiday attire, and looked happy, contented, iind 
well cared for. 

‘ We’ve come home ! ’ says Master Will in a 
tone of pride not unpardonable in a boy who has 
run away from home, has kept away a whole 
tyelvemonth, and, to his own prodigious astonish¬ 
ment, has escaped parental chastisement on his 
return. Somehow or other, to run away from 
home is a boy’s highest heroism ; but if the act 
of escape has something of the rocket’s rush and 
roar and glory in it, tlie home-coming is pretty 
often humiliating, and resembles the fall of the 
stick. In most cases, indeed, it provokes the fall 
of the stick in another sense; and Master William, 
though a staunch boy, as we have seen, h.ad had 
his reasons for looking forward with some mis¬ 
giving to a meeting with his father, and was pro¬ 
portionately rejoiced when, the e.ncouuter was 
got through with nothing more than an alfec- 
tionate and admiring growl. As for John, he 
lived in clover, and was beginning to believe that 
nobody had ever tripped on such a blunder as he 
had fallen into when he ran away from Uncle 
Snelling. For of all the indulgent guardians 
from whom misguided wards have run away in 
the history of boyish romance, none, surely, had 
ever been so forgiving, so amiable, and so bent 
on making the recovered home pleasant as llobert j 
Stvelling. The two youngsters were agreeably 
conscious of their own high feat, an<l still more 
agreeably conscious of the unusual fact that rebel¬ 
lion Itad brought with it pleasant consequences. 

CeciMa lectured them gently os in duty bound ^ 


and (Jiey, like the good boys they were, listened 
with a pretence of downcast contrition whieh 
lasted for ten seconds, and was then dissipated by 
the appearance of a weasel, who paddled across 
the road at a little distance in front of them, and 
of course imperatively demanded to be stoned. 

Cecilia was not sorry to be delivered from her 
own fancies. The boys brought a healthy rush of 
the air of common life with them, and were so 
full qf the high spirits proper to their age, that 
she herself caught the inieotiou. 

Young John, attracted by something or other, 
ran forward, and suddenly diverging from the 
track, climbed half over a five-barred gate, and 
began to chatter with extraordinary vivacity in 
an unknown' tongue. A luaii’s voice answered 
him from the field, and Master Gregg raised a 
howl of delight. 

‘There’s old Jousserau!’ he cried. ‘I’ll bet 
he’s painting. He said he was going to.’ The 
boy was alight with pleasure ami excitement, and 
seizing Cecilia with both hands, he tugged at her 
eagerly. ‘ Yon must come and see him. He’s no 
end clever. Hts won’t mind you a bit. He’s 
the kindest fellow in the world.’ 

‘ Who is he ? ’ askeil (tecilia, hanging backwards, 
and allowing the boy to pull her. 

John heal'd the nuery, and scrambling down 
from the gate, dashed towards her. Tlie two 
optmeil their conversational batteries at once, and 
were .so vividly dtweriptive tlint slie could under- , 
stand neither. At length .slie silenced one of; 
them, and so succeeded iii makin" out tlie history : 
from the other. It was this old Jousserau who ; 
had found John on the morning on which he had 
received tliat cruel blow upon tlie head ; perhaps 
he had saved hi.s life, at least both the boys were ' 
of that opinion, thougli it was not probable that 
Jousserau himself shared it with them. It was 
this same old Jousserau wlio found them weary ; 
and footsore in the. streets of Warwick, and had j 
take!, liem home to the kindest and most hospit- i 
able shelter. It was lie, furtlier, who had taught 
John drawing and painting. 

The narrative concluded, both boys seized upon ; 
her and dragged her forward. She went will¬ 
ingly enough, being spurred by some curiosity , 
concerning a jiersonage who had such a double ' 
claim to distinction in those parts as to be at once; 
a foreigner and an artist. She niaile some laugh¬ 
ing protest too ; but the lioys baled at her, and' 
brought her to the gate. • 

Jousserau, who had been at work seated on 
a camp-stool before a small (ield-casel, had risen, 
and stood facing tlie gate with a palette, a madl- 
■stick, and a sheaf of brushes in one hand, and i 
a single brush in the other. Cecilia had' formed; 
some shadowy idea of him in her own mind, apd:^ 
he contradicted it conqiletely. The boys, hadl 
called him ‘old’ Jousserau, and she had 
to find herself face to face with a patriarofeil 
Seeing that he was young and handsome 
became iiionicntarily confused, and would- 
have run away if that act could by any 
have been made compatible with her dlj 

dignity. The sense of dignity was not hetjjed.'^jr ^ 
the manner of her introduction to tffe 
tl;e boys tugging at her jw if they puUedia car- .- 
riage, her suii-bonnet a little diaoriau^ed,. 
some of her hair, rebellious in .spite 
duous dressii^;. Hying loos^ benef it,. . Joasseij^.;. 
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niged bis hat, which of itself was a startling and 
unusual thing; but shS had self-control enough to 
respond by a courtesy, at which Jousserau gtare<l 
a little. John began to patter in French and 
English, making the two sf rangers known to each 
othw. The artist raised his hut once more, and 
again Cecilia courtesied. 

‘Lovely day,’ said the artist, in his slow, queer- 
sonnding English. ‘iJeiiutitul spot, inees.’ 

Cecilia respondeil rather sliyly, and th% little 
Frenchman went buck to his work. Tiic girl 
wanted very imicU to e.scupe, but was hindered 
by her own shyness. The boys went quiet, and 
ateuling behind tlie painter, watched liim eagerly, 
Uraniiig their Iieads liithur and tliithcr to make 
out at what particular object lie was at work. 
Cecilia, partly excited by their interest and partly 
moved by a desire to be out of the painter’s sight, 
,took np a place behind. 

■Good-breeding, as a thousand social philosophers 
have observed ulreiulv, is very much a matter of 
nature,' and Cecilia did not find tier awkwardness 
of lung ionilurance. By-and-by she begun to be 
as mucU absorbed in the novel work before her 
as thu''artist himself. The boys were as quiet us 
mice, and Jousserau seemeil to have forgotten 
^(Jieir presence. But on a sudden lie turned round 
upon his cump-stiml and arose, but in Ituiul. 
‘ Pardon, inees,^ be said, ‘ if I should ask a great 
favour. I feel I am un impertinent. 1 cuuiiut 
say it. My friend John shall say it for me.’ 

Friend John hging appealed to in the artist’s 
native language, tmnslated. Cecilia’s pink dress 
was the thing above all others the artist dcsiruil 
for his sketcii. He would be immensely obliged 
if she would seat bereelf upon a felled tree half¬ 
way across the meadow, and would allow the two 
boys to he grouped by hej'. lie would not detain 
her a quarter of an hour—periliipa not more lliiiii 
ten minutes. 

‘I am an impertinent,’ said Jousserau again, 
standing hat in liand before lier with Iiis black 
eyes smiling and his white teetli flushing, and bis 
hands and shoulders raised in a little shrug of 
appeal; ‘but’- 

‘Look here,’ said Will, laying hold iijion her 
anew: ‘that’s where you've got to sit;’ and 
straightway bore her off, all blushes and con¬ 
fusion. She 'Walked across the meadow feeling 
hoydenish, and somehow guilty of a breach of 
the proprieties. She took her seat in the jilace 
iudicate.d: n*l Joii.'-serau. calling to the oovs. 


bending blushingly over the sketch,'Hut quite 
making out its meaning in her confusion, when • 
sound of hoof-beats made itself audible in the 
lane, and looking up, she saw the head and 
shoulders of Itobert Snelling above the flowering 
hedgerow. He was lowering at the group with 
what she took for an expression of serious disap- 
jiroral; and when he caught her eye, he gave a 
mere curt nod and rode on again. 
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indica^.u; aiel Joii.'-serau, calling to the boys, 
directed them as to how to place themselves iu 
her neighbourhood. They obeyed ; and for a 
minute or two a solemn silenec reigned. Cecilia 
was quite oshainod of herself, and was convinced 
that this swarthy young foreign person had no 
right to submit her to such un ordeal. The boys 
retained, with a uomewllat sheepish quiet, the 
poees Jousserau Imd directed them to take. Tliu 
'iMUnter, bending assiduously over his woik, shut 
every now and again a keen glance at tlie group, 
and once or twice i*' secomU at a 

time, so that Cecilia’s embarrassment seemed to 
Ibu'vn reached its highest point. But iu a very 
i^rt tim^ in spite of these disagreeables, she 
■Itpnd the sdance over. The artist, rising to hL 
wife off his hat , ‘ Sauk you,’ he said ; ‘ 1 
nishJ . . 

MtiAlong and look at it,' cried John ; and 
j)W'|ii,,<gice morutpulled forward. She was 


ScomiA, the capital of North Albania, iu which 
for the time being ray lot is cast, has an evil ropu- 
tation tor blood-feuds and assassinations. Here, 
as in many other scmi-civilised connuimities, the 
law is extremely uncertain, and tlie yataghan and 
pistol prompt and decisive. And tlierc is no need 
to go into the mountains for evidence on this 
point Between the end of tlie public garden 
and the entrance to the Kouak is a long laiiejar 
passage between two liigh walls, which shut mi 
houses and gardens on each hand. At the top 
of this passage are tlie great gati’s of two houses; 
and at the bottom of it sits a mountaineer in 
Mirdite costume, with a rifle across his knees. 
J''or houra together he sits tliere looking up and 
down the road, and guarding the entrance to tlie 
lane leading to his chief’s house. Presently ho 
will he relieved by a man the counterpart of 
himself, who will take his scut upon the vacated 
stone ; and then the first guard, after stivtching 
himself and exeliiinging a few words with his 
iclief, will slowly stride up the lane mid dis- 
mqicar through one of the great gates at the top. 
'Tliis stone by the side of the I'uiid is never without 
a niounlaiueer with hi.s rifle across his ijjpees, and 
his pistol iu his min, culotly smoking cigarettes and 
e.M hungiiig nods with passers-by of his acquaint¬ 
ance. 

in one of the lumsc.s at the end of the lane 
lives un Agha of Middle Albania, who lias fled 
from liis own country on account of a blood-feud 
with u neighbouring family of greater strength 
and importance tlniii his own. The chief of tho 
nio.st powerful family in the Agha’s district is a 
young Bey, who has been educated in France, 
and wlio, besides tlie habit of wearing Frankish 
dress, has brought back from Kuiopo only the 
vices of his schoolfellows and none of their few 
virtues. In an altercation on some trilling matter, 
this young Bey struck the Agha in the face ; and, 
instantly, the relatives and retainers of tho two 
chiefs drew jiistol and yatiiglmn upon one another, 
and a brisk skiiuiish ensued, iu which several 
men were killed and more wounded. For some 
time the houses of the two chiefs W'ere in a state 
of siege, and whenever the rival factions met in 
the street or in the bazaar, a free fioht occiirrtjd, 
to the temporary interruption of business. These 
euubtaut battles became such a nuisance, and were 
carried on so ruthlessly, that the Turkish govern- 
iiieiit at last interfered, and succeeded in deporting. 
the Agha and his family to Scodro, where they 
live more or less as state prisoners, leaving Idle ■ - 
Bey’s family musters of the field. !■ 

Nearly every day the Agha quits his walW-itt [, 
and fortified nouse and goes for a walk iu tba 
kfternoon. First marches a retainer witlf H riflei " 
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m hie eboolder, aad « perfect U^al of enialler 
weapone in hie girdle. About five yu t» behind 
come* the Agha, a tall, lean, well-knit man of 
fifty, but looking about thirty. Hie long nioua- 
tacnes are still golden brown, and hie enu-burnt 
olean-shaven face is smooth and without a wrinkle. 
His hea<l is shaved above the foiehead ; nnd on 
the top hie hair is cropped close and coveied witli 
a fez, so that no gwy hair tells of advancing 
age. Ho wears the luountuiueer costume of tight 
trousers and short jacket; but ins waistcoat is a 
blaze of gold embroidery that almost hides the 
crinison-velvot ground on which it is woiked ; 
and his trousers are seamcil with heavy striiies of 
gold lace. lie wears ,jack-boots reaching to just 
below tJie knee, and they are triumphs of ids 
bootmaker’s ait, being worked all over with gold 
and silver wire in many a fantastic pattern and 
device^ Ami so he stalks proudly along, glancing 
about nim with eyes like a hawk, his hand resting 
on the carved silver butt of his pistol. Ilehind 
him, at intervals of about a yard, follow his two 
sons, each ouu with his right hand grasping a 
weapon; and bringing iij) the rear come two more 
Mirdites with rifles and pistols. They maich 
along at a slow and stately pace in Indian lile 
at the side of the road ivithoiit exchanging a word 
except when, at rare intervals, the cliief jerks u 
word over his shoulder at tlio sou following him, 
and receives a grnnt in reply. 

In this cheerful fashion tliey stiide along past 
the public g.irden through the s( reels to the 
Turkish quarter, where perhaps they visit an 
acquaintance; and then they stalk home again ns 
solemnly as ii they were attemiing tlieir own 
funerals. Some day they evpect to meet a 
body of their cneiuii'S in the street, for llicy 
owe blood to the Bey’s family; and then a 
battle will begin ns tlicy stand, and unlucky will 
be the passer-by, European or otherwise, wlio 
does not bolt to tbo nearest place of shelter, tor 
rifles iind pistols wHl ring sharply out, and 
bullets will wliistle up and down tile road with 
little regard for harmless men going aiiout their 
lawful business. If a company of the Turkish 
mptiehs join in, undsr the jirctiMice of soimrat- 
ing tlie coiuhatants, matters will lie ten times 
woi'se, for tliese latter will fire their Maitiiii- 
Peaboilies ‘promiscuously’ at the crowd, and will 
in all probibility draw (he fire of both parties 
upon themselves for interfering in matters whieli 
do not concern them. And tlio people who will 
suffer most will he tlie unwilling spectators wlio 
have not been able to get under cover in time. 
Happily, there is little or no chance ol such a 
catastroplie, for Scodisi i'. getting too civilised for 
faotion-nglits in the streets, and the Pasha knows 
better than to let such things occur, when lie iias 
four or five consuls in the town at one end of 
the telegraph wire, and the ambassadors at (’on- 
stantinople at tlie otlier. So the Bey’s family is 
no doubt carefully watched, and any large party 
of them would be promptly prevented ftoiu enter 
ing the city ; nnd without a strong body of men, 
'it would be madness to attack our friend the 
Agha, lor ho is^ well guarded, and, moreover, 

,tinder the protection or surveillance of the govern- 
tneni 

But even now isolated affairs of honour are by 
<no moans rare, and men who have blood-feuds 
fuje freqfiently shot down in the streets or bazaar.' 


The montli of Ramazan is particularly fruitful in 
such efforts to obtain justice or revenge. During 
this month, no good Mussulman may touch food 
or drink from sunrise to sunset; he may not even 
drink a single cup of coffee or smoke a solitary 
cigarette. It can easily be iuingiiud what a pain¬ 
ful trial tliis is when lluma/an occurs in the 
summer, and how terrible must be tliis enioried 
abstinence from food and drink under a broiling 
July o» August sun, when almost eveiy serap'of 
Vegetation is burnt up, when no rain lias fallen 
for months, and the very air seems like the blast 
from a furnace. The hours between sunset and 
sunrise ai-u so short in the summer that there is 
little time for feasting, and the long hours of 
daylight cun witli dillicuily bo wiiiled away in 
sleep, even if there is no w ork to bo done in the 
bazaar or in the city. 

And so eieiy now nnd then groups of hungry 
and thirsty ^Inssuliiians may be seen standing at 
their gates wutthiug lor tlie sun to go down and 
scowling saviigely at tlie ‘dogs oi Christians’ 
who go eheeifully about pulling their cigaiette 
smoke alter a gaiod meal lit mid-day, nnd 
miuli coffee as tliey cun diiuk all day. It by 
no means improi es their ti nipers to see well-fcd 
‘infidels’ gnuig by while they mi' watching fdr 
the guns Irom the castle with wliiiL sunsed is 
saluted during Rnnin/an, to tell them that their 
suteeu-hoiir last is over; and so more men 
are shot down in piiinte (lu.iirels during that 
month titan in anj otliei ni'uith of the whole 
ye.ir. Only two oi three yeiiis ago, fouiteen 
men w'erc shot in Bainnyiin ; but every year tfa« 
niimher of these murder.s grows less, for &odra 
js slowly becoming ciiiliscil, and the iutliience of 
tlie little Eiiiiipeiiu colony getting more pow'erful. 
Still, about once a month ngnlnily tliroughuut 
the year, Simon the cook having hothereil me to 
decide whether niiiseular iowl or leathery beef 
will h less clista.stehil to ihc for dinner, stands 
fez in iinud, evidently brimming over with news. 

I feel that 1 am expc'cted to inquire what the 
nows is, and I do so. ‘ Has your lordship beard,’ 
he says engei ly, ‘ that Hassuii lias sliot the son 
of that lliu-cin >’ Simon ulwaja relers to his 
tellow-couiitrymen by their fil'd names, prefixing 
witli airy indefiniteiiess the pionoun ‘that.’ 

‘What llassan 1’ I rcuioik, for therg are pro¬ 
bably two ol tliiee hiindiod in tlie city. 

‘'J'iie son ol that Selim who lives near the 
hazaai.’ * 

Having localised my man, I proceed: ‘Why 
did he shout Hu.sseiti (’ 

‘How should 1 know? The evil one entered 
into ids lieacl.’ 

As the oecuirenec liaj penecl so reeeutiy, it Is 
'difficult to extract more than a bniv oulliuo 
facts from my cook. To nioirow, when he 
had time to disiuss the limiter fully with 
friend- over a glass or two of laki, he will gfiNl^ 
me full and niiirvellous details; hut to-tlny 
brain has not liad time to grasp more thitt 
sinijilo fae^ that one man lias shot another. 

Tlio eamsen of these iinhiqipy quarrela tfp 
qneutly very trivial. A dispute over jf, 
coi'ds or a jostle in the bazaar will Imillto’it'i 
make a man fire upon.his friend and . 

dead. And the matter does not end thniMl-' 
member of the murdeted man’* ' 

in honour to *seek out anti shoot tmitdeMir 
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wherever he may find him. If he cannot find 
the actual homicide, then he must kill tlie brother, 
dr the eon, or some near relative ; and having in 
this manner appeased the spirit of his murdered 
kinsman, the right of blood parses over to thd 
family of the original murderer, and they in their 
turn: lie in wait for one of their enemy’s clan, 
picking out for i hoice an only son, or the man 
whose death will cause the greatest grief and 
distress to the opposite side. These feudis|p on 
froni generation to generation, and the original 
cause of some of them is lost in antiquity. 

In 1857 the Turkish government made a vigor- 
VOUS attempt to put down the vendetta, for over 
five hundred men of Scodra alone were wander¬ 
ing houseless and homeless auinng the mountains 
'on account of blood-feuds. Nearly every tribe 
accepted the truce e.xcepting the Mirdites ; but 
the wild law of a life for a life was never finally 
stamped out, and never will be until a firm and 
settled government makes its administratinn of 
justice independent of haksheexh, and respected by 
the tribes as without fear or favour. The Roman 
^Catholic priests have done their best to stop it in 
*ihe mountains, but without avail. A reforming 
young priest once went so far as to excommunicate 
d man who had n'otoriously killed several persons 
in a blood-feud. The murderer believiug liimself 
shut out from heaven, not by his own misdeeds, 
'but by the over-zealous action of the priest, called 
upon him, and threatened him with instant 
death if he did not then and there withdraw the 
sentence of excommunication. The popy q^rie'st 
tried to shnfile out of it, but in vaiivi tlie monn- 
teineer was inexorable, and aft^ obtaining his 
absolution, marclied off with tlie warning that 
His Reverence had better confine himself for 
the future to his own province. 

A quarrel once arose between two friends 
because one had promised the other fourteen 
cartridges, and afterwards refused them, and as 
a consequeniai, twelve men lost their lives in one 
day. A terrible feud between two mountaineer 
families hod its origin in a pig eating the young 
crops of a neighbour as they were springing up. 

owner of the crops shot the pig, and the 
■’^owner of the pig instantly shot the slayer of his 
animal; and^fnany years passed and many lives 
Were lost J^fore this blood-feud was appe.ised and 
; thh hma established. Rut often the causes of a 
Mood-fpud are serious enough. Many arise from 
, k yodcig girl*having been carried off without her 
^rents’ consent, and any insult to a woman is 
'Prdinptly punished with death. An injured hus- 
;hand is bound to avenge the stain on his family 
imd htDiself by shooting the oflender, or ever 
i TCmaina disgraced and dnshononred man. 

other day 1 was going along a street in’ 
Turkish cjiiurter whe'u 1 saw a head and the 
’tjarrel of a rifle protruding round the corner of 
'a'1>y''Street just ahead of me. When I reached 
I aaw a youug Mussulman of the town 
: iltt^ng calmly on a i^e stone, like the Agha’s 
mbuntaineer, but with a ditfereiit purpose. In 
l^s istreet 1 had just como up w'us the eutriince 
; to hte ei\emy’8 house, and every day for weeks 
liact. he has been watching that doorway for 
|^^al;'hours a day. When he hears footsteps 
. he peeps round the corner, as he did 
Ml^;^:ciNiie almg ; but generally he sits on his 
^p^ftclteuce he conejust see the*gateway. His 


family is at fend with the owner of ihe hotM^-. 
end the last victim who fell was his brafh^,':; 
shot as he was going to his shop in the bazaar. ^ 
The avenger of blood is a. tall fair youth aheufj''J 
twenty-three years of age, and he will^waifti^ 
patiently until his enemy or his enemy’s, sfflii ;; 
comes out of those great gates, and then he Willi 
avenge his brother. They owe him blood, and ? 
so, until ho has fired, no one will fire upon him., 
The inhabitants of the house know that they arei; 
watched, and now and then, when the young nian i 
is not at his post, the father, or son, slips ont, 
and leturns stealthily after Akshaiti; ‘but the; 
servants, women, and cousins move in and out 
freely all day, for in Albania no man touches a 
woman, and the distant relatives are comparatively 
safe us long as the chief oflender is unharmed. 
Some day the young fellow's long vigil will be suc¬ 
cessful ; the enemy will leave the house tl^Jnkin^ 
all safe, and then a rifle bullet will avenge his 
dead brother’s blood. He will wait long and 
patiently, and until he has attained his object 
will not raise the siege of the house. Nothing 
will turn him from his purpose; lie would be 
di.sgraced for ever if liis brothei-’s murder went 
unavenged; and it is too much to hope that, before 
he succeeds in shooting his foe, the day of blood- 
feuds will have jiaascd away from Scodra. 

OGILVIE WHITTLECHURCH. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Maharanee did win the race, and now lay 
safely secured along.side the wharf. The ci’ew 
have gone; and the olHcers, who are now at 
breakfast in the cuddy, have only to send in 
their store accounts and turn the ship over to 
the owners’ agents, before they, too, will be free 
to go home. 

The post has brought Rimington two letters. 
The one he opens first is in a Indy’s hand¬ 
writing : 

Rose Cottauk, Monday. 

Dear Old Georoie —Why don’t you come 
liome? Mother and 1 go t<i the station about 
six times a day. 1 try to imjiress on her that 
you ’re not worth it; but I know we shall go on 
doing so until your majesty deigns to honour us i 
with your presence. But your poor sistei’s spirit; 
is not yet quite crushed, and she doesn’t mean to 
wear out her beat pair of shoes for nothing. Soi 
be advised in time, sir. Take the first train north, 
and throw yourself on the mercy of the couft 
Remember the cold pigs that somebody got last 
year.—Mr Forward, whom you introduced to us 
in Scotland, lias been here a good deal w'hen .her 
has been on leave. His father is the nicest old) 
gentleman you ever saw. They have been awfully 
kind to 118 , and take us out m a little yacht of. 
theirs. We went-to Robin Hood’s Bay in her last' 
week ; it was so jolly! Colonel Forward says that;, 
be hopes you will come in her a lot, if you do not; 
liave enough of the sea at other times.— The post • 
is just going, so I must make this letter a shorty 
one, and say good-bj'e.—Your affectionate kister, • 

Maby, .1 

The other letter was from Parkins: f 

Gbans Hotel, Monday, Sept. 13. J 

Dear Rimington —It seems that we were en-.. 
tirely on the wrong scent. Our Ogilvie Whittle^';; 
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dbtircb i« at present in a solicitor’s office. His 
fitther and mother are both alive, and lias no 
first-oousins. He is goinj,' to look sme up to¬ 
morrow. Come and lunch with us af one o’clock. 
—-Eours very sincerely, John Parkins. 

P.S.'—Where the nght man is remains a mys¬ 
tery. 

Biinington had a good dchl to do that forenoon, 
and could not help arriving rather later than the 
houi‘ which Parkins had named. He found them 
waiting lunch for him. It was so long since he 
had seen Whittlechurch, that il required some 
effort of memory to recall his appearance; but, 
this made, he fancied that in the young man 
before him he could still trace some resemblance 
to the little fellow ho hud known so lung ago at 
school. 

Lunch was served in the dining-room, and 
afterwni’ds they retired to Parkins’ sitting-room 
for oigiu's and coflee. During lunch the conver¬ 
sation had been chiefly about Parkins’ adventure 
at Wangtsing, and now it again drifted back to 
the same topic. 

‘Well,’ said Pai'kins, ‘this shall be a warning 
to mo never again to confuse probability with 
certainty. That there should be another Whittle¬ 
church in the world was only likely ; but that 
there should be another Ogilvie AVhittlechnrch 
of about your age, not u nlatiou, 1 thought 
impossible.’ 

‘ But I have suspected his existence tor a long 
time,’ (juietly put in the young solicitor. 

‘ You have !’ exclaimed at once both llimington 
and Parkins. 

‘Yes. Don’t you remember tliat when 1 was 
kicked out of Olswiek, old Luyiton said that he 
bad seen my name cut ou one ot the apple trees 1 
was supposed to have lobbed.’ 

‘But liadn’t you been there?’ asked Parkins. 

‘No, 1 bail not; and to this day I remember my 
indignation when the doctor refused to believe 
me. TIte question tlieti arises: how diil the 
name get there ? And to this question there ai c 
only two possible answers. Either one of the 
fellows at school owed me a grudge, and carved 
it; or else some one oi the same name had been 
in that very orchard the same afternoon. A 
cynic would say that the first answer was the 
more likely ; but I prefer to believe the second.’ 

‘There are bluckgtiatds eveiywdiere,’said Him- 
iiigton. ‘But if a fellow did carve your name, 
and then allowed you to be expelled without 
saying a W'ord, he must have been a very black 
sheep indeed. Why, a fellow who could do a 
thing like that us a youngster, would have mur¬ 
dered a man or robbed a bank before be W'os 
twenty. Under ordinary circumstauees, however, 
I should be inclined to accept the first theory. 
That there should be another fellow of your 
name, and that that fellow should have beeu at 
a certain place at a certain time, is too much to 
assume. But now the case is altered. We know 
for a certainty that there is, or, at auyrate, that 
there .was, another Ogilvie Whittlechurch. Is it, 
then, more likely that tliis individual was at a 
certain place at a certain time, or that one of tho 
Olswiek fellows was, for his age, one of the most 
Utter sneaks "and .blackguards that ever stepped ? 
—What do you say, Potkins ? ’ ■ 

*I #on’t venture an opinion; but what I wiH 


do is to write to Pryer the detective, who is 
employed about this; and it will be for him to 
decide whether the trace is worth following 
up.’ 

After some further conversation, Rimington 
and Whittlechurch took leave of their liost, who' 
promised to write and inform them of anything 
which happened in the matter. 

Fri*m the (Iraud Hotel in Nortluimhcrland 
Avenue to Oatti’s caf^ at Charing Cross is not 
five minutes’ walk ; yet, while Parkins and Ids 
friends were still sitting over their coffee at the 
former establishment, Mr Pedro Bcrsafio, at the 
latter, was waiting for Charles Miller, able sea- 
iiian, who was to meet him there at three o’clock. 
Thus docs chance delight in ‘impossible’ coin¬ 
cidences. While, however. Parkins, llimington, 
and Whittlechurch Mere quite disinterested parties, 
actuated solely by a not unnatural desire to follow 
to its conclusion, and, if possible, facilitate the 
uniavelling of a mystery which had been so 
remarkably thrust under their notice, Mr Borsauo, 
on the (oiitrarjT had, as we know, a very con¬ 
siderable personal interest in the question. 
Miller also was bent on business, inasmuch as he 
had no intention of giving his information for 
nothing. 

‘Catti’s’ is something of a compromise between 
an Euglisli reli'eslinieiit bar and a continental 
cafe. In sliiijic it is long and somewhat narrow, 
its greater dimension being parallel to Villiera 
Street. Knleriiig at the end nearest to the river, 
there is a door on the left leading into tho restaut 
rant Tlieu conies tlie bar, wliicli extends about 
lialf tlie length of the room. On a level with 
the tiiqier end of the bar there is a sort of semi- 
paititioii, wliicli more or less divides the room 
into tw'o paits. Above this, again, is the door 
which leads to the ladies’ cloak-room on the left, 
Beilin ’ tho bar, two Uebes are in attendance; 
and ai. Italian waiter looks to the wants of those 
visitors who prefer to patronise tho nuineroua 
little marble tables which are scattered, in true 
Neapolitan style, about the apartment. 

Wben Mr Bersano arrived, it wanted ton 
minutes to three, and the eaff' was absolutely 
deserted. He called for a tankard of loffer, and 
sal down at a table opposite the bar. He bad 
not long to wait. At about five minutes to three, 
Jlillor entered by the upper door, glanced round, 
and then accosted him : ‘ Are you Mr Bersano V 

‘ 1 uni.—And you, I presume, are Mr Miller?— 
Come over here.’ So saying, he led the way to , 
tho further corner of the loom, where they would 
be out of hearing of any stray customers. 

‘ Now, what is your business (’ , 

‘ I’m tbii-sty.’ 

‘I’oiter?’ 

‘ To begin with.’ _ , J 

'I’he poiter was brought and paid for, tttow 
Bevsaiio continued: ‘ You say that you i 

infhrmation of great importance to me. '.WjjldK' 
is it ? u i ,r. t 

‘Tuin’t nothing to be given away.’ , 

‘ Indeed ! And may 1 ask the resexye j 

‘A hundred pounds.’ 

“ You are drunk.’ 

‘And yet, I don’t speak so 
There’s others will give me jeut 
it.’ . I . 
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‘ Others will give yon jnst as ntncli, will they ? 
In what way does your information concern 
me?’ I 

‘’Twonldnt do yon any ’arm if a certain Ogilvie 
Whittlechurch was found, by any chance, would 
mister?’ 

Cool and sharp-witted as he was, JBersauo could 
. n^ help an involuntary start at ,4his sentence, 
llio man evidently did know something, and 
.ha bad not come on a fool’s ejiruud, aftw' all. 
Instantly recovering himself, he .'replied : ‘ True ; 
it win be slightly to my ndvanftuge if they fail 
to find liiui.’' 1 

’•It would make you a millionaire V 
‘Well, not quite; but I havj? yet to learn in 
what way yon can Ije of service to me in tlie 
matter. Bo far you have told me nothing th.it 
1 did not know already.’ 

For reply, the other tapped his tankard. 

* More porter V , 

‘ Bum.—Ah! that’s more \iarmin’. ’£re’s at 
yer, mister.* J 

‘Well?’ > 

‘I can give yer the whereabwits of thi.s rlinp 
for a hundred quid •, and if yer don’t like that - 
well, I’ll giv'e ’iin the straiglit tip about tlie* 
will.'. 

-' I conclude, liowever, tliat he knows liis own 
name, and will be last iSnougli to answer ulien 
they advertise for him.’ 

‘Young men don’t read the papers—1 eastuay 
not carefully—and there ain’t noboily but an ohl 
bloke to point it out. You see, ’e dou t call 
'imself Ogilvie Whittlechurch.’ 

‘Well, I accept your terms. AVhen I liaie 
your information, I will give you a liimdl-ed 
pound.’ 

‘Yes?—I don’t think. We’ll put it t’otiier 
way, please. You shell out the shiners-then 
I ’ll spin the yarn.’ 

‘As you will. But I don’t carry the Bank of 
England about with me, so you must come to 
my rooms.’ , 

, Both men were now in earnestile ntonrhln 9® 


portnd'^ank of Englau^Ljiqtes, and handed them 
’’to Miller. ^ ^ 

The latteFdien proceeded to give liis iiifot*|iu- 
'tioO; which lie did faithfully and fully ami wHli- 
out omitting « single detail; and explained also 
bow the story of the will, and Bersaiio’s address, 
bad some to his ears. 

'Tbe other had grasped the situation before 
'he bad half finished, and was Imsy maturing a 
of action while he listened. A sliivwd 
'lUaecrupulous cosmopolitan, familiar witli the ways 
ud customs of every state In Europe and America, 
me boew that England was the woist, from his 
WCdllt of view, in which this could have happened. 

France, Germany, jr the liuited States of 
jAlfterioa, bis course woii.3 have been simple. He 
iWbuld have introduced liiiuselC to Forward under 
inn tosuraod name, picked a quarrel with him, and 
■i 8 iint“'b}m 4 la other parts of America, a hundred 
^ WoSld have paid for a few inches of steel, 
^ ,would have done the business with even 
J'temfWe, But in England—in England, one 
;(to''*ft,Aitot©et in these little matters. How- 
must be, done. • 


When Miller had finished, he was rising to 
ga 

‘Stay,’ smd the other, looking at him fixedly. 
‘You have Been of great service to me, but 
can be of greater service still.’ 

‘’Ow’s ihatT 

‘ You say that he lives at Whitby V 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The clifla are high on that coast?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And overhanging ?’ 

‘ In some places.—Why?’ 

‘Merely curiosity. But you must be thirsty. 
I have some excellent brandy in the aipboard 
hero ; will yon try a gloss'?’ 

Miller nodded. 

‘ Water V 

‘No.’ 

‘ I see you appreciate it.—Have another ?’ And 
without waiting for a reply, he refilled the glass. 
Then ho eon tinned : ‘Tjet’s see what was it we 
were talking about I —Oh yes, tiic cliffs at Whitby 
—1 wonder il puojde often fall over tliemi— I 
wish this fellow would; hut of course he won’t 
I would give a thousand pounds to know that he 
had done so.’ 

Their eyes met. 

‘Make it two.’ 

‘) will draw you a cheque for fifteen hundred, 
dated ten days hence. If thcaciountof a certain 
dreadful accident does not appear in the papers 
before that dale, it will be slojiiied.’ 

‘And if ’c ain’t at Whitby V 

‘Well, then, he might j«>Bsibly fall over a cliff 
somcwlicre else, or oven into a canal—life is so 
uncertain.’ 

Two days after this interview, (leorge Riiiiing- 
ton was aldi‘ to leave London for tlie Nortli, and 
ariivcd at Whitby station at aliout rune o’clock in 
the evening. It was rather more than two miles 
to Rose Cottage; but, feeling rather stiff- and 
erampud after his journey, he diose td walk, 
notwithstanding that the night was stormy and 
,tlm.'alene<l rain. In view of the hitter, ho took 
Clie precaution to put on a big Flushing overcoat, 
which was strapped up witli liis rug. It was a 
good thii k coat, an old Irieml, w hich had stood 
liitii in good stead on many a cold night-watch, 
ami was fitted with an enormous hiP‘l, that 
rendered its wearar completely secure worn the 
fury of the elements, lie took a liandhag with 
liiiu, ancl loit diiections for the rest of his lug¬ 
gage to be forw'arded in the morning. 

It was indeed a teriible night; and the weather 
was japidly becoming worse. Tlie W'ind blew in 
sudden gusts over tlie cliff's from seaward, wiiile 
at tlie toot of them the angry waves broke with a 
deafiimu; roar, which promised but little mercy 
to any sliip whii h, through bail seamanship, or 
unfortunate eircumstaiiees, should be wrecked that 
niglit upon the coast. Happily, tiie quiet which 
reigned M)th iil the lifeboat shed and tlie rocked 
apparatus house w-as a sign that, ns yet at any- 
rate, no vessel had fallen a prey to the temppst 

His thoughts as he walked turned naturally to 
the home ho was approaching, and to his mother 
and Mary. 'Who but n sailor can appreciate (bat 
w'ord home in its true sense ? .In ail his wander¬ 
ings, in nil his hardships, the thought of it hi 
fliere, shining ahead like a guiding star, atitotw 
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of Eope. Coming uji Channel on n’dirty night, 
the wind cnUing him like a knife, 4i e anow 
blihdihg him, and with every chance of a collision 
Bt any momenfc^lie remembers that he is only a 
few hours off Enoland, and the tkonzht cheers 


at any moment, ne rememoers nmi nc is oniy a 
few hours off England, and the thought cheers 
him up. Riraington knew' that tliey were not 
expecting him wll the ne.\t morning, and he 
amused nimself by thinking of tlieir surprise 
when he turned up. lie pictured to himself In's 
mother, sitting in lier armchair by tlie iire, witli 
Mary on the rug nt lier feet, working or reading 
aloud. Then would come his knock at the door, 
and they would wonder who' it could be nt that 
time of night. But their wonder would not be 
for long. Mary would have guessed that it must 
be him, and be peeping from the top of tlie stairs 
when the maid let him in. Then what n kissing 
and hugging and asking of questions I How he 
would enjoy his supper that evening, and his pine 
after it, sitting with his mother and sister by the 
fire, lie W'as now nearly there ; and just as he 
arrived at the little iron gate leading into the 
garden, he was rather surprised to hear, duiiug 
a temporary lull, the sounds of a piano, and— 
yes, there was no doubt about it—a man’s voice 
singing to its accompaniment. Who on earth 
could it be? He remained listening for a few 
seconds with the gate open, and was just going 
to reclose it after him, when, as he turned to do 
so, hi.s attention was drawn to the figure of u 
man standing a little way olf in the path along 
which he had just come. There would have been 
nothing very strange in this, but that lie hail 
happened to notice on his wntiy that he was the 
only individual on' the cliff. 

‘Some one who has walked across the common, 
I suppose,’ he thought, ‘ to see whether there is a 
wreck, and get a blow througli.’ 

Just then, however, to his intense astonishment, 
he saw the man deliberately lie dowm on the 
ground. ‘By Jove!’ he thought, ‘the fellow’s 
m licpior. I can’t leave him then;, or he ’ll either 
die where he lies before morning, or else wake 
up and fall over the cliff.’ So, hastily reclos¬ 
ing the gate, he started forth, like a goo<l Sama¬ 
ritan, to rescue the unfortunate wight from his 
perilous position. 


ANOTHER MARVEL IN GUNNERY. 


for the profnilsion of. the projectiles, Lieuteuant 
Gravdon improved upon the Zalinski Gun; but 
neither his arm nor that of his competitor 
tlie requirements of the case. Their guns are 
admirable for use on board ships or iu land 
defences ; but, owing to their cumhersoiuenes^ 
they could never be used in the field or iu siege 
operations. To adapt dynamite shells for firing 
from onliuary guns, which can at present only 
he doi^p with gunpowder, has been the aim of 
Lieutenant Oi-aytloii, and in this he has succeeded 
not merely in theory but in practice. The success . 
which has attende<l the solution of this difilcuU 
problem is, alas! another illustration of how the 
inventive genius of man cun be turned to sinister 
pui poses ; t)ut as the advocates of scientific war¬ 
fare uigue that the very destructiveness which 
will ensue in future wars will render them 
impossible, or, at anyrate, will make them less 
frequent, tlie gain to humanity at large will be all 
the greater. 

To return, however, to the Gravdon Shell. 
Two objections are raised to the use of gunpowder 
ill firing dyriamiU^shells. In the first place, the 
lilow exerted on the base of a shell by Uio explo¬ 
sion of a charge of gunpowder in the bore of a 
gun would inevitably fire an unprotected sensitive 
explosive. In the second place, the bursting 
charge of dynamite would he ignited by the heat 
generated by the friction of the shell in its rapid 
passage through the bore. In either case, prema¬ 
ture explosion in the bore would be the result, 
which would mean destruction of the giui and the 
gun’s crew. Now, to prevent cither of these-; 
eventualities occurring. Lieutenant Gniydon line* ! 
the inside of tlie .‘diell with asbestos clotli, which ; 
is an excellent non-conductor of heat, and whiclt,' 
isolates the dynamite from the metal, and pre¬ 
vents the transmission of heat from the latter to 
tlie former. He next divides the ilynafnite into 
pellets ■: cartridges not exceeding in bulk half a 
cubic iu. ii, each pellet being licsides enveloped 
in paraffined or vai-nislied paper. This envelope 
prevents the exudation of the nitro-glyoerine 
or other active agent in the explosive from the 
absorbent with wliich it is associated, and it* 
concentration iu some part of the cluiree, when, 
it would assume the very sensitive and aanceron# 


The country which has surprised the Old World 
with so many startling novelties and inventions— 
amongst others, the I’nenmalic Dynamite Gun of 
Lieutenant Zalinski—has just sent us another 
wonder in the form of a shell filled with dynamite, 
which may be tired from any ordinary breech- 
loading,gun. The Inventor of thi.s marvel in pro¬ 
jectiles is Lieutenant James W. Graydon, late of 
the United States navy, who, being well aware of 
the drawbacks involved in the use of dynamite 
or other high oxplosivo.s for bursting charges of 
shells, turned his attention towards overcoming 
them. These disadvantages are the sensitiveness 
of such compounds to heat and concussion, and 
the liability of the nitro-glycorino in the dynamite 
•to sepaj-ate from the carrier with which it is 
. aksociated in manufacture. Knowing these draw- 
' loks, Xieutenant Zalinski designed nis Dynamite 
un, previously explainetl to our readers (6th 
I887X and in which air-pressure is used' 


it would assume the very sensitive and dangerqns 
state common to niUo-glyccjine when not cbiif^ 
billed with an absorbent substance, 'f'he envelopes 
of the pellets also cushion the charge, and servo 
to prevent tlie shock of the esplosion*of the firing- 
charge being transmitted to the dynamite in the 
shell in such a manner as to cause premature 
explosion. The blow from an explosion of gun¬ 
powder upon the base of a shell, by tlie way, may . 
be 08 high us forty-seven tliousand pounds’ in-, 
stantaneous pressure per a<|uare incli. Lieutenant 
Graydon furtlier subdivitles and iwil.ites the dyn*- 
mite in large sliells by the use of paititions in 
the projeetiles. Tliesc pai titions prevent relatEtoe 
motion between thb jalhts of dynamite, «n(|‘ 
mhiimise friction among tlnmselves, caas^ 
the rapid rotation of tlie shell, to the loi 
po.ssible degree, if not altogi ther. ' , 

Dynamite shells thus constructed may he iipiltjyj, 
fired from ordinary guns by the usuA 
contact fuses. When it i- desirable, , 

obtain high penetrative power in tl» * 

against armoiu'-plates or masonry 
slow-acting cositact fuse sj^ould he , 
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tenant Graydon has devised ttu ingenious arrange* 
ment for tW purpose, wliioh consists of a spiral 
roring bolding back the contact piece or striker. 
On tM shell striking the object at which it is 
aimed, the spring becomes extended, and at the 


moment of the forward motion of the shell ceasing, 
it flies back mid actuates the striker, when the 
charge is exploded. The shell, owing to the 
momentary letaidation of the action of the fuse, 
is permitted to bury itself in the armour-plate or 
masonry, and the full bursting ulfect of the shell- 
charge is utilised at the moment when the pro¬ 
jectile has reached a point at which it can do 
most damage to the structure. It was stated 
Wore that all this is not mere theory. As a 
matter of fact, the shell of Lieutenant Graydon 
has been repeatedly practically tested, three series 
of experiments having been made in the presence 
of oflicers of the United States army, of which 
there is a full record. 

The first trials were made in August 1886, 
when several rounds were successfully fired Irom 
a three-iuch field-gun at the Tresidi.i, San Frau- 
cisca A few days later, a second series of experi¬ 
ments was carried out, fifty-two dyiniinitc shells 


ments was carried out, fifty-two dynamite shells 
being filed from a four-and-a halt-inch siege-guu 
at Fort Winfield Scott, with equally destiuctivo 
The American artillery officers present 
'TOportod so favourably to the United States War 
Oroce that further experiments were ordered. In 
December 1887, consequently, tiials on a large 
scale wore made at Sandy llook, attended by 
members of the United States Ordnance Hoard, 
a one-hundi'ed-aiid-tweiity-two-pound projectile 
containing two and thrc'e-quartor pounds of dyna¬ 
mite being fired with a twenty-three-iiound 
powder-charge fisnii a siiven-iiich rifled gnu. The 
target represented pait of an iron turret the 
sides of whii h were fourteen inches thick. I'wo 
rounds wrecked the target, whilst a third round 
utterly demolished it. This was considered so 
satisfactory that a further series of tests, which 
are to demonstrate the utmost capabilities of 
the Graydon shell, have been arranged for. It is 
also stateil that experiments are shortly to bo 
made in this country, Lieuleiiaut Graydon having 
succeeded in interesting the War Office authoiities 
in hia Ipventioii. 


THE REALITIES OF YAOIIT-RAUING. 


BY A I.ANT)sMAN. 


Ix hod always been my ambition to take part in 
a yaeht*race. I .had often felt my heart bound 
with excitement and enthusiasm at the sight of 
a Wtowy-winged fleet flying before the breeze amid 
showers of glistening 8pi;ay ; und although I hod 
never been on board a vessel of any kind except 
a Thames steamer and the Calais-Doiivm, I was 
ennvinced that the deck of a*smart yacht was the 
sphere whereon I shoaid excel if I could only 
4^ an opportunity. 1 had an opportunity this 
atunmer, and 1 have changed my mind. 

>*,1 don’t know whether some remarks I let fall 
■Ad old friend Maestane, when he was speud- 
t‘|i few days with ns at Tooting, prompted the 


p|i few days with ns at Tooting, prompted the 
itatioo or not; but my delight literally knew 
when be wrote a^ing me to join 
party op the Clyde «to witness the 


regatta, in which his cutter the Boselud wiu to 
make her first appearance as a racer. Of .ooursa 
1 accepted the invitation I positively jumped 
at it j and in spite of a good deal of covert sarcasm 
on the port of Mrs Jones, I decided to make my 
debut as a yachtsman in proper style—blue serge 
coat, straw hat, and canvas slioes, as one sees the 
fellows got up on tlie pier at Dover. 

‘It’s very absurd to go to such unnecessary 
expense*,’ said my wife, when I presented myself 
habited ni nautical garb for her inspection the 
evening before I left home. ‘It’s simply ridicu¬ 
lous. A man of your figure too. I am really 
surprised at you.’ 

I didn’t think that Mrs Jones’s reference to my 
size was in the best possible taste, but I passed 
it over. Belwecii ourselves, I tliiuk she was 
annoyed at our fiiend’s omission to include her 
ill his invitation ; but he always said that ladies 
wen* ill the way oii board a yacht during a race ; 
and of course I agreed with him. 

‘ I am sorry that Maestane didn’t ask you, too, 
my dear,’ I said, blandly ignoring her remark ; 
‘but perhaps you would not have enjoyed the 
trip.’ 

She had been studying my costume with a 
critical eye, and took up her needlework again, 
giving me a final dig as she transferred her atten¬ 
tion to it. ‘No; I don’t care about the sea,’ she 
said. ‘ I do liojie you won’t be sick.’ 

Sick! The idea of mal-di-imr as a possible 
lesnlt of bearing a hand on board a racing yacht 
had never crossed my miml, it was so incongru¬ 
ous. To be sure, I bad suflered agonies crossing 
the (’hannel, but that was a diflereut thing 
altogether; everybody allows tlial passage to be 
the most tiying known to travellers. But on 
boanl a ten-ton cutter in the Clyde I 1 laughed 
pleasantly at Mis Jones’s forebodings, .and said 
that I feaied she did not know much about 
yachting. 

‘ 1 daresay you will know more in a day or 
two, Algernon,’ she said dryly. ‘ All that glitters 
isn’t gold, you know.’ 

Mrs Jones has a somenhat irritating habit 
of combining prophecy and provcib; but justice 
compels me to admit that she is very often right 
I was foolish enough to tell her the details of a 
day’s fishing I hail with Bilstou up in Yorkshire 
once, and she has never ceased reminding me how 
she W’arned me not to go. My troubles on that 
occasion have furnished her with texts for many 
a lecture, and now she seems to take a placid 
satisfaction in contemplating the discomforts which 
may attend my present expedition. It is not 
reassuring; and 1 go up-stairs to change my 
clothes harassed by unsailor-like doubts ns to the 
unqualified pleasures of the prospective cruise. 


Two days later I am standing on the Jtosebu£» 
deck, enjoying the magnificent scenery of tiie 
Clyde at Wemyss Bay. It is a lovely morning, 
and thui-o is onmigh wind to send the yacht 
quietly through the waves without making her 
lean over too much. Maestane, a very pleasant 
young fellow called Baynes, a weather-beaten old 
toi* answering to the name of Sandy, and my 
humble self, compose the crew. I have helped 
them as much as 1 can in gutting up the safle*; 
but the numbers of ropes are so awfully eonlue- 
ing, that I contented mye;H with puRlaj^asd 
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THE KEALITIES OF YACHT-EACING. 


FaaliQg just when I was told, so' to avoid 
getting into sorapea ^ 

‘ We must get out the spinnaker, Sandy,’says 
Macstane, who is steering, to the ancient mariner. 
-rt^Will you fellows give him a hanUl’ he adds 
addressing Baynes and me. 

Of course I am delighted to assist, and should 
be even more so if I had the faintest notion what 
a spinnaker is. It’s a sail of some kind, no 
douot; but where it is to go I confess I am quite 
unable to see; however, I follow Baynes forward, 
and wait in readiness to act upon orders. 

‘ Can you swim, Mr .Jones V says, Baynes in a 
half-whisper, os I help him to let down a thing 
he oalls the ‘ boom.’ 

‘Not very well,’ I reply, a little anxiously.— 
‘Why?’ 

Mr Baynes glances at Macstane to see that he 
isn’t listening, and says very gravely : ‘ Macstane 
oughtn’t to have brought yon if you ’ro not a gooil 
swimmer; he’ll cram on every inch of canvas, 
irrespective of the boat’s .ability to boar it, if he 
takes it into hi.s head. He’s a perfectly reckless 
man himself, yon know.’ 

This is rather disquieting ; the breeze is fre.shen- 
ing already ; and when we have siieeoedod in set¬ 
ting the spinnaker, the yaeht heels over in a 
manner which is very alarming. I begin to wish 
that I hadn’t come ; but Macstane is smoking his 
pipe so coolly that I don’t like to do more than 
nint at the very unnecessary danger we are 
incurring. 

‘Ho yon think she can carry so much quite 
safely ?’ I ask with assumed carelessness. 

‘Curry it! My dear fellow, you don’t know 
what the Ijiosehiul can do if she tries. I’ve got a 
lovely flying jib to set next—a thundering big 
one. Wait till we get thU up.’ 

Baynes, who is stundiug behind him, gives a 
perceptible start, and looks at me with an expres¬ 
sion of undisguised liorror. Really, I didn’t 
think Macstane wouhl have lieen guilty of such 
foolhardiness, and I feel myself turning pale. 

‘Beginning to feel queer?’ asks Baynes, look¬ 
ing at me as ho lights a huge cigar and sits down 
at my side. ‘We shall find it a good deal livelier 
down at Largs.’ 

I do not quite understand Mr Baynes. I feel 
perfectly well, ami he ought to know that my 
change of colour is the eolio of his own natural 
apprehensions. 1 suspect that he dreads giving 
ouence to Macstane, who is very touchy, and the 
most obstinate man on earth. Perhaps it will he 
wisest for ipe to take my cue from him and say 
nothing about the sails ; but 1 confess that I don’t 
like the prospect before us at nil. 

We are tearing alon" through the water nt an 
extraordinary paee, and if I couhl only be sure 
that Baynes’s fears are unfounded, my highe.st 
ideal of yachting would be realised ; hut 1 cannot 
forget that wo are in momentary peril of our 
lives. Presently, we sweep smoothly round a 
headland, and a sight bursts upon my view wliich 
reawakens my old enthusiasm. We are entering 
Lai^s Bay; the bine stretch of water is swarm¬ 
ing with white-sailed yachts of every size, from 
Htbe ppamids of canvas, which Baynes tells me 
are sixty tenners, to boats smaller than the 
Jimhvd, They are dashing and flitting in all 
'ilirecKona, wheeling round with the graceful ease 
ior seabtrds, threading their way amid the fleet* 


like things of life. The strains of the band on 
board the flag-dressed steam-yacht which belongs 
to the Commodore add to my rising excitement, ■ 
It is glorious ; and if the wind would moderate 
a little, 1 would light a cigarette; hut as Baynes 
foretold, it is ‘livelier’ here than at Wemyss 
Bay ; and before long I begin to remember that 
last trip I made across the Channel. 

Macstane gives Baynes charge of the tiller and 
hails a, rowing-boat He says he must go and 
pay liis respects to the Commodore, and invites 
me to go with lifni. I should like to he presented 
to the grunt man, who seems to be a kind of 
yachting Admiral ; but the boat is pitching so 
frightfully that I wouldn’t attempt to get into 
it from the deck for any consideration; 

so Macstane swings himself over the side and 
goes alone. I wish Mr Baynes’s tobacco was not 
so dreadfully strong ; it he were not almost a 
stranger, I should ask him to stop smoking, for 
I’m certain it’s the smell wliich is causing ray 
otherwise unaccounluhle disinclination to move, 
'riie breeze, which i.s very unsteady, drops to the 
lightest breath by-and-by ; and as soon as the 
yacht is on a decently even keel, I pull myself 
together an<l go forward to escape the smoke and 
have a chat with Samly, who looks a very intelli¬ 
gent person. 

‘How long do you think it will take ns to 
go round the coniwe to-day, Sandy?’! ask with 
the air of a pupil addressing a professor. 

‘ Tliaat,’ says tlie ancient mariner tlioughtfully, 

‘ wnll depcn<l on the wind.’ 

I onglit to have known that, of course ; but 
.Sandy gives the information in a tone which 
implies that lie doesn’t expect much common- 
sense from me ; and 1 do not feel flattered. 

‘ I supfioac you know most of the yachts on 
the Clyde, Sandy?’ I say presently with great 
respect. 

‘ On ii , amaist a’.’ * 

‘Ho you think, then, that the Rosebud has a 
chance of winning ?’ 

Sandy gives me a look wliich says as plainly 
as speech, ‘ I never answer riddles,’ as he replies : 
‘’I’liaat wull depend on what itlier boaties are 
gauii.’ 

I feel thoroughly snubbed this time. I have 
heard a great deal about Scotch caution, and 
perhaps I ought not to have expected him to 
eoiumit himself to an opinion ; but I do think 
he might he a trifle less patrorjsing in h** 
manner. I make one more attenqit to abstract 
information from him on a point which is fraught 
with anxious interest to me. ‘ Ho yon think,' I 
any very coiifldcntially, ‘ tliat the yacht is at all 
likely to capsize with' the amount of canvas she; 
is carrying?’ . t" i 

Sandy glances upwards carelessly. ‘She 
he says, ‘ if it were bluwing hard eneiich.’ ' 'O, 

I will not try to go mything more ont 
Sandy; he appears to a very hard, 
pntlictic person. ) ;i- 

We have been glidingi dessly about the 
waiting for Macstane, whA;--;|urnB in halt 
and clamliers on board in av-^ate of . 

‘Such folly!’ he exclaims,-^? he jaMiriM 

of the tiller and gestieuW^Ss^ with h» 

‘ We ’re to raee in cruising trim 1 
allowed 1 Not even flying jibs!’ , , 

Macstane’s «feeliiigs ha^ evideQ^ 
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liiin : be began in a voice of tliuudur, and be 
i^)etika of the forbidden jibs in a wail of sorrow. 

‘ I am 10 son^ to disappoint jou, old man,’ he 
eajra to dm affectionately. 

‘Oh» don’t mind it on my account,’ I reply with 
^iMIt. afneerity. ‘ I am not in the least disap- 
i^inied, really.’ 

, Macstane looks as if he didn’t believe me, 
^Hhvnaa, in fact, I am yearning to embrace the 
tOomtnodore, or whoever m responsible for the 
mohibition of spiimakert and flying jibs. It 
Im taken an iniinense weight off my mind ; but 
I IBeynea’s well-feigned expressions of regret warn 
, Hie not to be too profuse in my assurances of 
«Oi^ntmcnt with the condition of affairs. 

‘■Whit time does our race start?’ 1 ask, when 
; Macstaii^g growlings arc beginning to subside. 

‘ Half-past eleven,’ he answers with a deep sigh. 

‘It’s ten minutes after the hour now,’ I aiy, 

■ looking at my wabdi. ‘ Perliaiis we—tliat i.s, 
don’t you think we ought to begin and take down 
the spinnaker?—It’s an awful pity,’ 1 add with a 
l^mendous effort. 

‘Take it in,’ replii'S Macstane with gloomy 
Teaignation. I wish I could feel a little sorry 
iae him, he does look so dejected ; I c.in’t manage 
that^ but go forward with Baynes, trying to ai)])eur 
At sorrowful as he does, ami help Sandy to stow 
AWOT the sail and trice up the boom. 

^ore are seven other j'achts in our race ; and 
(hi ipite of the crowding round what Sandy calls 
thC‘boo-ey,’ the Ji'oiehiul gets the best ol the stait, 
And passes the line (whatever that is) just ns tlie 
gnn is fired. The breeze has freshened cousiiler- 
ably, and Macstane brightens up, whilst my spiiits 
sink in proportion. I do hope I shan’t lie ill — 

. it would look so foolish. Bv nnd-by the wind 
drops again, and the boats lie idly in a clump, 
witn flajiping sails, wliilst the owners shout greet¬ 
ings and chaff to each other. There appears to 
be a great lack of earnestness .about yaclit-racing. 
Out mainsail has been slackened out as tar as it 
will go, and the boom waggles heavily over (he 
water. Sandy and Baynes are lying tl.it on their 
1 backs enjoying the sun.shine, and Macstane is 
J'nodding at the helm. ‘It’s a drittiiig-match,’ lie 
'•ays sadly, ‘a wretched dnfting-imitch.’ (Macstane 
•coins very hard to jilcuse.) 

4 ‘I wish 1 could be of some use,’ I say eagerly. 
;Ii»allv mean it, for this kind of thing is not my 
of racing at all. 

JUoi'StaQe lAoks at the mainsail and then at me. 
Xou might ait on the boom,’ he says at last. 

1 don’t quite see what good I shall do by silting 
Ati ^ boom, but I assent checrtully, and take up 
wtyposition under his directions. ‘I’d like you 
■to «h't out,’ he says, ‘ as for out as you can go, witli 
jrtutt feet against the gun’le—it will hold the 
so much steadier.—Can’t you get out a little 


'ertber?—’Thanks ; that’s capital.’ 

If Macstane was given to practical joking, I 
ihaald -tltink that he woa taking advantage of 
^e. I am sitting gir »«rly on the round polished 
with, my toes against the edge of the yacht’s 
totals. I am desperately uncomfortable; the 
“wtestf slip of hand or foot will result in my 
t*“ij?j'®llllnp into the oily swell below. It isn’t 
OrMacstone to have asked me to do this; 

won’t attempt to get out on inch 
..iSwSJ''ke offers ine a thousand pounds. I 
long he m^tis to keep me here ? 


‘Your weight is the thing,’ he says with great 
cordiality. ‘Baynes or Sandy would hare Been 
no use, thev ore so light. It’s a pity your legs 
aren’t a little longer ; you could get out' to mumt 
farther.’ 

For the first time in my life I thank my stars 
for a very short pair of legs; biit_ 1 do not 
altogether appreciate Macstane’s criticism of my 
personality, ilo speaks as though I had been 
designed and sent to Scotland for no other pur¬ 
pose than to sit on the boom of the liosebmi I 
can’t take iny eyes off the heaving water under- 
iiuatli, and a cold perspiration breaks out on my 
brow as I feel how tlioadfully slippery the spar ia 

‘Does this do any good?’ ! ask klocstane after 
five minulcs’ silent agony. 

‘Not imicli,’ he replies with brutal indifference. 
‘It’s as nearly a dead calm as it can be; but 
you are as much use there ns you could be any¬ 
where el.se.’ 

It will be a very long time before I form one 
of a crew to man tlie Rosebud or any other vessel 
of the kind. I would not have believed that 
Macstane was such a callous ruffian. 

‘I think we might have lunch now,’ ho says 
after a long pause; ‘there’s not a sign of wind 
in the heaveui.—Come along down to the cabin.’ 

We leave liiynes and Sandy in charge, and 
Macstane scrambles doun the peipeiulicular ladder 
info Mh.at he c.ills his ‘stateroom’ It is an age 
since I ha\p essayed climbing a ladder, and the 
hatchway is barely wide enough to let me through; 
half-way 1 stick hard and fast, and, to m^e 
matters worse, my feet slip oft the rungs. 1 
(aniiot liolp giving a cry of (lisnia}-, which attracts 
attention to my attitude above and below. 

‘ Shall I give you a shove down ?’ asks Baynes 
anxiously. 

‘Sliall I give yon a pull by the legs?’ asks 
Macstane’s muffled voice below. 

‘No, no, no,’ 1 ciy, struggling breathlessly to 
regain a looting on the ladder. ‘I’m all right 
now.’ 

My last glimpse of the upper world shows me 
Sandy and Baynes grinning all down thi^r backs ; 
and I alight on tin- cabin ffoor in a heap, to 
find Macstane chuckling over me with a violence 
which threatens apoplexy. There are phases of 
yachting-life which are wliolly devoid of romance. 

‘Hurt?’ asks Macstane, trying to compose his 
features. 

‘Not at all,’ I reply, rubbing my shoulder and 
trying to dissemble my feelings.—‘I’m quite 
ready for my lunch, though.’ 

‘ There ’» one good thing about a calm, and only 
one,’ says my host as wc sit down—‘ wo can luucu 
comfortably.’ 

'fo my mind, a calm possesses but one draw¬ 
back, and that is tlie necessity for some one to 
sit on tlie boom ; but I don’t tell Macstane this 
opinion. 

In spite of the threatening qualms which ren¬ 
dered me niiseralile an hour or two !q;o, I make 
an excellent meal off cold beef, cold apple tart, 
and bixwl and cheese. Vndcr Macstane’s advica, 
I t^e plenty of strong whisky-and-wnter. jraw 
as it i.s the best cure, it’s the best preventive of 
sea-sickness, he says, with the confidence of a man 
who knows; and as I have never heard anytldng, 
to the contrary,^ I act mion his rocommesdA^n. 
It is very cool and pleanenl^down here* in thd 
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«abin; «ind if it wiuin’t siicli an iindurtakiag; tu 
thto^h the hatchway, I obould like to stay 
‘Mow, But I must get on deck sooner nr later, 
and I’m perfectly certain that the least motion 
of the yacht would render (jnite impossible a feat 
I can only perform with difficulty in a dead calm. 

*Qaiag on deck 1' asks Macstane as he sees me 
bracing myself up for the task. ‘ By all means, i 
if yon prefer it; then Baynes can come down to 
Lomcb.’ 

1 squeeze myself through the hatchway with a 
mightr effort, and relieve Baynes, who is dozing 
over tlie tBIer. lie disappenrs below, leaving me 
in sole charge of the boat, for Samly is snoring 
noiaily on the deck forward. I won’t awaken him 
imless I see some signs of wind an<l his services 
are required, for his m.inner when I spoke to him 
this morning did not impress me at all favour¬ 
ably. I cast a shiulduriug glance at the boom, 
which hangs ove.r the water jerking hi/ily at the 
tackle j I would almost prefer a gale of wind for 
the rest of the day to another hour’s duty sitting 
upon H. I had no idea one would meet with such 
disagri'eaWes yacht-racing. 

There are half a score of yaclita lying becalmed 
all round the li'mhiid ; one much too close to be 
pleasant, in case a breeze should spring up ; but I 
suppiee it can’t be avoided in weather like this. 

I am yawning frightfully. What a sleepy day it 
is. There is sometliing very soothing in the 
gentle /Cradlo-like rocking caused by the swell; 
and -the hum of voices belm# only adds to my 
^owsiness. Everyone I ran see on boanl the 
other yachis a]ipears to be taking a siesta. It 
looks shamefully negligent 

I don’t know how it happened, but next time 
I raise my eyes f see that the I{im‘bi(d n bowsprit 
is trying to force its way tlirough the mainsail oi 
the boat nearest her, and the crew are bawling in 
stentorian tones at me. .Sandy wakes up aiul 
sprimgs wildly to liis feet shoiiliug ; ‘Pit doon 
the helium, pit doon the helium !’ 

Of course I take mv hand oH' the tiller as though 
the bra-ss bimliug had become suddenly red-hot. 
It does not a))])ear to be a wise proceeding at such 
a juncture, but Sandy ought to know best, and 1 
obey him promptly. Ah ! I tlionglit he was 
making some mistake; the instant 1 let go my 
hold of the tiller, he rushes aft ami seizes it him¬ 
self, telling me very rudely to ‘let be.’ After a 
great deal of rusiiiug to and fro and much un¬ 
necessary noise, wliich draws the attention of the 
whole fleet upon us, our bowsprit is got clear, and 
the two yachts lie side by side, as if they couldn’t 
make np their minds to separato again. A stout 
man who has been bellowing ordei-s to the men 
on the other boat now turns to me .and stretches 
out his hand. ‘ I claim a foul, sir ! A more un- 
seaman-Iikc bungle 1 never saw. I ’ll trouble you 
for your name.’ He says this very angrily iiiul 
rudely, and I am debating in my own ’ mind 
whether to apologise and take no further notice 
of him, or to call up Macstane, when he begins 
once more : ‘ What’s your name, sir ? I claim a 
foul, I tell you—a foul!’ 

‘I'm not quite sure that I apprehend your 
meaning,' I said ; ‘ but my name is Jones.’ 1 
epoke very civilly indeed, conscious that 1 was io 
blame for the accident; but be flies into a passion 
ftlraost before the words ore out of my mouth. 


‘Don't play the fool with mo, sir! I am Mr 
Maotavish of Drumblewhin. IPtW yon give np 
your name, sir V 

i always make a point of being courtcons to 
strangers, but this person’s manner is really very 
offensive. 1 draw myself up and answer with 
ilignilied hauteur: ‘ My iname, sir, is Algernon 
Scdgewick Jones, of Ko. 93 Oran wood Terrace, 
Tooting.’ I fold my ai;ms and look very h.ard at 
liim as I say this ; but he doesn’t seem to be 
pacified at all, and is begiuning again, when 
auotlier gentleman, who has been sitting with his 
buck to me, stops Mr Mactaiisli, and, turning 
fouml far oiiougti to see me with one eye, says 
languidly ; •‘‘Wbat is your cutter’s name, sirl’ 

‘ 'The J^mebiid. Slie belongs to ray friend, Ms 
Macstane of (llasgow.’ 

‘ Vyi'y good, sir. You have fouled the IHdo most 
elnnisily, and Mr Mactavish will claim the penalty.’ 

' He adds something in an undertone which I do 
not quite hear, but it seems to amuse Sandy 
immensely. I cast a withering glance upon him, 
anil go to the skylight to summon the otliers. 
They are both sound asleep (really, yachting-men 
are singnlaily lazy), and Macstane doesn’t seem 
much pleased at being disturbed. 

‘ What’s happened V he says. ‘Breeze coming V 
‘No,’ I reply, feeling veiy much ashamed of 
my self. ‘ We lonled another yacht, the IHdo.' 

‘ Fouled the J>idii I’ exclaims my host -s- 
‘ I'ouleil the Ihdii!' echoes Baynes, rul.eil or 
eyes. ruret of 

‘ Yi's,‘ I replv. ‘ I am so dei-plv vexedy.; by 
Macstane rolls ofl his seat, and in half a^j’ 
npiK-ars at the batchway. ‘I would rati. , 
had fouled luiy bout in the race —ull the b^ 
the raee—ratlier than the IHdo,’ be savt* , 
-trained ealmiiess. ‘She belongs to Tfie‘'-k;^ 
tavisb of Drumblewliiii.’ son 

‘ So 1 was given to understand,’ I answer stcot- 
fully, gl.Hieing at tlie Dido, wliose deck, hson 
(Ichcit excejit by two sailors. , be 

‘ I- li. on board biinself ?’ asks Macstane, w™ 
ing round upon me so sharply that 1 jump 
■ttiinls and nearly full overboard. , 

‘He’s alxioidj’ says Sandy, answering fotj 
with a nod of profound meaning. 

‘If Mait.axihli is on boiml,’ says Macsta’ 
solemnly to Baynes, ‘every yachtsman on _t 
Cl>de will know to-night that the very first tin 
file lingchiid started in a race she was ImiuUcd b, 
a- by a’ (he looks at me and hesitates) ‘by a man 
who doesn’t know port from staiboa-'u ; and they 
will say I did it.’ 

‘ 1 told Mr Mactavish my name,’ 1 say eagerly. 
Macstane waves me aside with a groan, imd site 
down with his hands in liis pockets, kicking hia 
heels in the cockpit. 

‘Sfactiivish will claim the foul os a matter of.| 
course ; and it will be 'rejiorted in the Heotmtm 
and the (Ibmjov H<rald, and all the papeW," 
continues, trying to iathoni the deep d&gl'j^‘» 
have brought upon him as a yachtsman. ” ‘ 

I can’t think of anything to say to comfort 
I am verv, very sorry for the mishap j brrf , 
think he takes it to iieart rather too iKtt^ 
gits in moody silence for a quarter _of^ 
until the surface of the water is 
breath of w'iud which makes tBe sails 
‘ It’s no gootl now,’ he sav in a 
to no one in particular. 
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Notbittff but my intenEto desire to make atoiie- 
inent would move mo to make the offer, and I do 
it, forgettinc that Macetane has no conception of 
the martpdom it is to me. * 

‘Would yon like me to go and sit on the boom 
againl’ I ask humbly. 

He shakes his head. ‘No ; thanks, old fellow. 
We are disqualified by that fonl, and couldn’t 
win now anyway.’ 

Hisoualified ! Can’t win now at all! And I 
mn solely to blame iur it. I will never^ never 
jJfUee foot on the deck of a yacht again. 

VEGETAllLE IIUTTER. 

•ItoTTBB is the name given, in a chemical sense, to 
sJS oleaginous substances w hich remain solid at a 
iemporature of seventy-one to eighty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit. For popular purposes'it ts a mis¬ 
nomer, ns all the fatty matters iniluded in the 
term could hardly he used by modern housewives 
even for culinary purposes. 'The plants yielding 
the butter, althougn not confined to one country, 
nor even to one natural order, arc nevertheless 
more abundant in West Africa and India than in 
other parts of the world, and arc mostly members 
of the order Sapotace.T. The Paikn, a plant 
indigenous to West Africa, and which derives its 
j oecific name from the renowned African tiaveller, 

- '^o Park, is particularly rich in the prodiut, 

* of great utility and profit to the 

' t^P^ie fruit itwlf when ripe is eaten by them, 
lUB oqi jjy travellers who have Usted it to be 
Hasant It is about tlie si/,e ot a large prune, 
onr, blit otherwise of an excellent llavour. 
.Y butter is obtiined from tliu seeds. The 
is the manmw in wliicli the fruit is col- 
.and treated. The crop commences at the 
May and finishes dunng the last days of 
?^iber. The women and ehildren go each day 
forests, especially after storms and tor- 
^s, and fetch large baskets or calabashes to 
jilltee filled with fiuit which the wind has 
^htdown. They tlirow them into cylindrical 
' S, that are found here and there in the Bain- 
Tl villages even in the middle of the roads. 
,ul8t in these holes the fruits lose their flesh, 

, ' ,ich iHits off • they are left there during several 

E ths, sometimes for the whole of the winter. 
n,uts are then placed in a kind of veitical 
j. a fire is kept up under them, and this 
louses them to lose their moisture. As soon os 
Aey ate 'dii«fl, tlie shells nie broken, and the 

K te kernel is peeled, and then ground and made 
a homogeneous mass. This is ttion placed in 
Wfttep which is kept boiling. The fatty matter 
floats to the top, and the dirt goes to the bottom. 

butter is then put into a jar filled with cold 
water and beaten clear. Whilst in this jar it 
alnorba a certain amount df water, and to get rid 
of this it it taken out and beaten again. By this 
llEimftive process only about ten to tw'elve per 
Uli y of the butter can be saveii*. 

[Vi What the natives would go without it, it is hard 
litl!, Wieeive. It practically serves them as food, 

E SjtiUe, and raiment (in the sense that they oil 
C.I&iQS^with it). They eat it in the Mime way 
W. do ordinary butter, and mixed with an 
it is considered a panacea against all 
^aM^dneaSes. It is also employed for lighting 
the smoke which is produced by ite 
.....*____ 


combustion is said to be very efBeociout in) the 
cure of snake-bitea It is also largely t^d for 
soap-making ; for this latter purpose it hat more 
than once been introiluced to European mimn- 
facturers, but up to the present lnw never been 
utilised on an extensive scala No doubt, os the 
resources of the country are further developedL 
and inter-eonimnnication between the inland and 
the coast becomes more facilitated, we shall find 
this as well as other products equally valuable 
make their way to this market. , 

The Indian representative of the family, the 
Itama lah/olla, is very abundant in all parts of 
India, and the butter expressed from the seed is 
used in much the same way by the native Indians 
as that of the Ila,^ia I'arlvt is by the West Africans, 
wliilht the fruit in many parts forms a staple 
article of food. Every pait of the tree, in fact, is 
of use ; the timber being bard and strong, close, 
and even grained, is used for the wheels of 
raniage.s, railway sleepers, &c. The flowers when 
dried have '■omewhat the odour and appearance of 
sultana r.iisins. They are produced in enormous 
qu.intitles in March and April, after the old leaves 
have fallen; and befoio the new leaves have 
appeared, the crop rarely fail". The fleshy flowers 
tall off and cover the ground beneath the trees, 
and are gathered eageily by the natives every 
morning during the ilowering season. A single 
tree jields fiom two to loul hiimlred pounds- 
weight of floweix They are very lich in sugar, 
and yield when fermented a large qiiantiQc, of 
spirit as itnicli as CMC gallons of piooi spirit pfiTs 
hnnilredwciglit having been obtained from them. 
The spirit is ninnnfactured to a great extent in 
India, and it is said that the goveinmeiit receive 
unite a laige amount lor duty on the spirits 
(lixtilled. 

The flowers have from time to time been placed 
before important distillers in England ; but owing 
to a peenliar flavour being dec eloped - caused, it 
is tliouglit, by the persistent stamens, which it 
18 iliffinilt to remove fioni the flowcie— the spirit 
distilled has never been brought into consumption 
III the British market. 


NATURE’S REFRAIN. 

a aOMO (IV HAT. 

What is the meile reciting 
’Mid the leaves of the rowan-tree, 

When tlie shadows rise from the vsllcy, 

And the sun leaps out nf the sea 
And « hat is the skylark trilling, 

As he aoais in a rosy mist. 

When the liill-cap awakes from drenndng, 

And liy Morning is ciowned and kiss'd ( 

What do the waters murmur, 

As they throb to the touch of Day * 

And what do the young leaves whisper > 

And what do the soft winds say ?. 

The Song of songs they are singing, 

Wherein our spirits have part; 

Listen, Belovhd t all Nature 
Doth echo, ‘ Sweet heart • Sweet heart l' 

Jkssib M. E SiXBV. 
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THE SCENERY OF THE ‘BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR.’ 

It has been juatly remarked by Lord Macaulay 
that the misfortunes of Viscount .Stair’s family 
‘have furnished ijoets and novelists witli the 
materials for the darkest and most heartrending 
tales.' I’re-eminent amongst these is the story of 
his daughter, Janet Dalrymple, the ])rototype 
of .Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Bride of Lamniermoor,’ who 
stubbed her bridegroom on their wedding night 
and died a few days after. Sir Walter is careful 
to disclaim any iutentiou of tracing the. portrait 
of the first Viscount Stair—one of the lir.st states¬ 
men and lawyer.s of hi.s age—in the tricky and 
mean-spirited Sir William A.shton ; but he virtu¬ 
ally admits the close resemblance between Lady 
Ashton, the ambitious, hard-hearted, and vindic¬ 
tive mother of the bniile, to the wife of the Vis¬ 
count, Margaret Ross of Balniel, a woman of great 
ability, but of a violent and domineering teinjier, 
who brought him a considerable estate, though she 
did not contribute much to his dome.stie happi¬ 
ness. She was popularly nicknamed ‘The AVitch 
of Endorj’ and was so successful in what she 
undertook, that she was commonly believed, in 
that superstitious age, to owe her success to 
tmigical arts. It wt"* she who forced her daughter 
to give her hand to Dunbar of Baldoon, ’though 
she knew the girl detested him, and had already 
plighted her faith to another suitor to whom she 
was strongly attached. 

The incidents which are embodied in Sir Walter 
Scott’s story—the most powerful of all the 
4; igedies file great novelist ever penned—really 
occurred near Wigtown, in the south-west of Scot¬ 
land ; but he at first declined to give the source 
from which he drew the materials of his tragic tale, 
because it might be unpleasiug to the feelings of 
the descendants of the parties concerned ; and pro¬ 
bably for the same reason he transferred tlie scene 
to the east coast—the counties of East Lothian and 
Berwick, in which the prototype of Caleb Balder- 
Stone flourished. No part of Scotland is richer 
, in traditionary, rottiantic, and historic incident^, 

. .. — 
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and Sir Walter lias given additional jiiterest to 
the di.strict by associating it with the pathetic 
story of the last ii’ember of an old Scottish family. 
Going southward from Edinburgh, we enter upon 
it as soon us wc cross the Esk, at Musselburgh, 
by an ancient, high, and nariow bridge, supposed 
to have been built by the Romans, ivhich has 
bccil passed by all the sovei-eigns and ambas¬ 
sadors uho for centuries either invaded or 
visited Scotland : by the I’rinces.s Margaret of 
England when she came to wed James IV.; by 
her haplc,s.s grand-daughter Mary when she visited 
Setoii Castle, as she frciiueutly did, to play at 
bowls and archery ; by James VI. when he set 
out from his .Scottish cajiital to take posse^j^a 
of the English throne; by his ill-starred son 
Charles I. when he made his visit to Scot¬ 
land in H’33 to be crowned ; and by his son 
James \ ; when, as Duke of York, before he 
asceniled the throne, he came to rule the country 
as the viceroy’ of his brother, Charles II. It was 
by this old bridge that the .Scotti.sh army passed to 
the battle of I’inkie, when a number of the sol- 
diera and some persons of rank were killed by the 
cannon-shot from the English ships in the bay. 
The road leads up a steep brae from the river, and 
along the edge of the low fields where that 
disastrous battle was fought, and 'vithin sight 
of Carberry’ Hill, the scene of Queen Mary’s 
surrender to the confederate nobles. 

Proceeding onwaril, we pass the battlefield of 
Prestonpans, where tlie Highlanders in 1740 in- 
llicted an ignominious defeat on the royal army 
under its incompetent commander, Sir John Cope; 
At its eastern e.vtremity stood the magnificent 
mausioii of the old and powerful family*of th6 
Setons, Earls of Winton, whicli was demoliehed 
towards the close of last century by au Edinburgh- 
lawyer, who, under an illegal and, it was alleged, 
a fraudulent sale, which was ultimately set 8^1^' 
obtained possession for some years of the* 
and estate. The only object that* refliaiBk 
worthy of the ancient magnificence of tb? 
associated with so many interesting eveitifi iil' 
Scottish history, is the beautiful coHe|^M 
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founded and richly endowed by the princely 
Setons. It has been recently cleared of the 
rubbish which long disfigured it, and put into a 
tolerable state of rejjair, to serve os a jnausoleum 
for the Weinyss family. 

A short distance to the south is Winton House, 
a picturesque mansion, which is regarded as the 
Ravenswood of the Bride of l,nmviemoor. It was 
erected in l(i20 by tleorge, tenth Lord, Seton 
and third Earl of Winton, wlio was a magnificent 
builder, on the site of an old house destroyed by 
the English in Lord Hertford’s invasion. It is 
different from the usual Scottish baronial style of 
the seventeenth century, and is altogether, exter¬ 
nally and internally, a most interesting baronial 
structure, and every way suitable for the residence 
of the great old family whose last representative 
is the hero of .Scott’s tale. In its splendid adjoin¬ 
ing forest he lays the introduction of the Master 
of Ravenswood to Lucy Ashton, when by his 
skill as a marksman he rescues her from the fierce 
attack of one of the wild cattle that roamed its 
woods. The Tod’s Den where Bucklaw and Craig- 
engelt waited his return is about three or four 
miles distant The state apartment of the castle 
was the scene of the signing of the marriage con¬ 
tract between Rticklaw and Imcy Ashton, inter¬ 
rupted by the sudden entrance of Ravenswood, 
who had hastened thither on his return from 
the Continent, follow'ed by the furious threats of 
the vindictive Colonel Asliton, the expostulations 
of the clergyman, the touching apjieal of the 
jffb'?.ced lover to his mistress, and lier enforced 
relinquishment of the broken piece of gold, the 
counterpart of his, and the pledge of their engage¬ 
ment, which till that moment she had worn in 
her bosom. The marriage contract between 
Dunbar of Baldoon and Janet Dalrymple was 
found a few years ago among the papers of the 
Earl of Selkirk, who inherited Dunbai-’s estates. 
The signature of the unfortunate lady bears 
unmistakable indications of her agitation at the 
time when she subscribed the document. It is 
impossible that Sir Walter could have seen it; 
but he could not have given a more accurate 
description the signatures if it had been lying 
before him. 

In that same apartment, after tlie ill-fated mar¬ 
riage and the bridal banquet, when the dancing 
was about to begin, the discovery was made that 
the .picture of Sir William Ashton’s father had 
been removed from its«place, and in its stead 
that of old Sir Malisc Ravenswood seemed to 
frown wrath and vengeance upon tlie party assem¬ 
bled below, as if ready to utter the words, ‘I bide 
imy time,’ according tc'tradition the signal for 
the deadly assault on the usurper of his castle 
and estate. 

, In Winton House is also laid the last scene 
of this terrible tragedy, when the bridegroom is 
Ipund lying on the threshold of the bridal 
4^mher covered with blood, and the bride is 
in the cor^r of the great ^Id-fashioned 


chimney of the apartment, her nightclothes twa 
and dabbled with blood, her eyes glazed, knd 
her features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of 
insanity. The fine old church of Pencaitland, 
within a few minutes’ walk of Winton House, 
will serve as an appropriate representative of 
Ravenswood Chui'ch, the scene of the marriage 
and burial of the ill-fated bride. 

Leaving this interesting mansion, recently the 
residence of the late venerable Lady Ruthven, a 
charming specimen of a Sebttish lady of the old 
School, we pass in succession the seat of the 
celebrated patriot, Flelcber of Salton ; Lething- 
ton (now called Lennoxlove), associated with 
the memory of Queen Mary’s famous Secretary 
Maitland; and pass through the ancient J'oyal 
burgh of Haddington, the birthplace of John Knox, 
with the remains of its splendid Eiwiciscan church, 
the ‘].,amp of Lotbinn,’ biiimed by the English 
during Hertford’s devastating invasion. Hailes 
Oustle, the principal stronghold of the i»owcrful 
family of Hepburn, is seen in ruins, on tlie banks 
of the Scottisli Tyne. A short way below, on the 
left bank of that river, is Tyningbain, the seat of 
the Earl of Haddington, with its famous trees 
and magnificent holly hedges, which far surpass 
in size and extent those of which Evelyn boasts 
so proudly in his Bijlva. In its vicinity is 
Whitekirk, the scone of the labours of St 
Baldred, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
in the olden times. At a short distance to the 
north i.s North Berwick Law, and the massive 
remains of Tautallon Castle, a iirincipal strong¬ 
hold of the great old hoii.se of Douglas, standing 
on a projecting rock, round three sides of which 
tlie ocean Hows. Opposite is the Bass Rock, rising 
over three Inmdred feet sheer out of the son, an 
old possession of the Lauder family, a prison 
of the Cove.iiaiitei's, and the last spot in Scotland 
held for James VII. after the Revolution. 

I’ursuing our onward route, we pa.ss the ancient 
burgh of Diiubai', with the scanty remains of its 
famous castle, which stood many a siege of the 
English invaders, notably one in which it was 
defended with brilliant courage and success by 
‘Black Ague.s,’ the Countess of Dunbar, and 
daughter of the gallant Regent Randolph, Enrl of 
Moray. A short way beyond, the road crosses 
the Brocks-hurn, near Broxmouth House, a seat of 
the Duke of Roxburgh, where Cromwell had his 
headquarters before the battle of Dunbar, and 
passes through the battle-field where General 
Leslie was defeated by bim in Se]itember 1660. 

A few miles beyond this memorable spot, the 
county of Berwick is entered at a deep ravine, 
spanned by one of the most splendid X'iaducts in. 
the kingdom, on the one side of which is the old 
fortalice of liinerwiek, and On the other the 
ruined stronghold of Dunglass, wliich was blown 
up by an English page who fired the powder- 
magazine when the castle was lield by the Cove¬ 
nanters in 1640, out of revenge, it was said, for 
having been chastised by his master. The Eoil of 
Haddington along with hi.s brother and a number 
of the' neighbouring gentlemen perished by the 
explosion. 

The tract of country on which we now enter 
is high and flat, but is broken at little distances 
by numerous deep and narrow ravine^ each of 
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which, has at the, bottom a slender stream running 
Irom the adjoining Laramermoor hills down to 
the sea. The most noted of these is ttie wooded 
ravine of Pease Dean, over which a bridge was 
thrown about a centurj^ ago, one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in height, and regaided at the 
time of its erection as the higliest bridge in the 
world.. In former times an army, in order to o.j-oss 
this tremeudons ravine, required to move singly, 
first down and then up the paths which traverse 
in zigzag fashion its steep and almost perpen¬ 
dicular sides. This was one of tlie passes whicli 
the Scottish army occupied when tliey hemmed in 
Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, and which, in bis 
despatch to the Parliament, he happily describes 
as a place ‘ where one man to hinder is better than 
twelve to make way.’ 

About five miles beyond Pease Bridge is the 
celebrated fortress of Fast Castle, the undoubted 
prototype of the ‘Wolf’s Crag’ of the IhUlc af 
Lavmermour. The solitary and naked tower, of 
which only a few fmgments now remain, stands 
ou‘ a precipitous rock on the seashore, nearly 
isolated, and connected with the mainland merely 
by a narrow isthmus only a few' feet broad, and so 
entirely unsheltered and unjirotected that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to cross it in a high 
wind. ‘On three sidps,’ wrote Sir Walter, ‘the 
rock was precipitous’; on the fourth, which was 
that towards the laud, it had been oiiginally 
feuced by an artificial ditcli and drawbridge ; but 
the latter was broken down and ruinous, and tiie 
former had beeu iu part filled up, so as to allow 
passage for a horseman intii the narrow courtyard, 
encircled on two sides with low otlices and stables, 
partly ruinous, and enclosed oh the landward 
front by a low' embattled wall ; while tlie reniifin- 
ing side of the quadi'angle w'as occupied by the 
tower itself, w'hicli, tall ami narrow', and built of 
a grayish .stone, stood glimmering in the moon¬ 
light like the sheeted spectre qf some huge 
giant.’ The mainland at this point overhangs the 
eastle walls, and is at least a hundred ami fifty 
feet above the level of their site, so that after 
artillery came into, operation it was virtually 
defenceless. 

Though this wild ami desolate spot is now 
visited chiefly—indeed, we may say exclusively—iu 
consequence of its having been immortidised by 
the pell of the great novelist. Fast Castle iu ancient 
times W'as a jilace of celebrity, and was connected 
with one ot the most mysterious incidents in 
Scottish history. The Princess Margaret of Eng¬ 
land, after her marriage by proxy to James IV. 
at Lammerton, lodged at Fast Castle a night on 
her way to join her royal husband at Edinburgli. 
The castle w'as an ancient jiossession of the great 
Boixler family of Home. Patrick Home of F'ust 
>,Castle was one of the negotiators of the truce 
Between Henry VII. and James IV. ; and Cuth- 
bert Home of Fast Castle fought at Flodden under 
the standard of bis chief. Lord Hoine. F’ust Castle 
1 ivas reTCutedly taken and retaken by the English, 
in 1570, wlien garrisoned by only ten men. Sir 
William Drury, governor of Berwick, sent two 
hundred men to attack it. After it surrendered 
to this force, a party of only fourteen English 
soldiers was left iu it ‘ as a suUicient force to keep 
it against all Scotland, the situation being so 
Strong.’ 

Fi-om^the Homes, Fast Castle and the adjoining 


lands passed to llobcrt Logan of ilestalrig, by hisr 
marriage to the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick 
Home, who fell fighting under the banner of the 
llegeut Moray at the buttle of Luiigside. It W’a* 
from its connection with Logan, wlio w'as a daring 
and unscrupulous villain, that F’a.st Castle has 
derived its chief historical celebrity and interest' 
A meeting was arranged to be held within its 
walls, and probably was held, between Logau and 
Napier of Mcrchiston, the celebrated inventor of 
logarithms. Logan believed, that his castle con¬ 
tained a vast amount of hidden treusure, for 
w'hich Napier undei’took to make search by 
■livination—‘ the black ait.’ It was stipulated 
iu the bond signed by these two strange and 
incongruous confederates, and which is still extant 
that Napier was to be recompensed with aii exact 
third of whatever treasure was found, besides 
payment of his expenses, whatever might be the 
I'esiilt of his scoi’ch, and a safe-conduct back to 
Edinburgh. It is not known whether the philos- 
ojiher aetually journeyed to tlie spray-beaten 
lower of F'ost' Castle, and did there practise his 
‘craft and ingyiic but he ajipears to have very 
soon discovered the true character of his Ber¬ 
wickshire host, for we find him two years after 
inseiting iu a lease of a part of his estate an 
express stipulalioii that the lonuut should not 
sublet any portion of the land to any person of 
the name of Logan. 

In Logan’s, hands F'ast Ca. tie appeal's to have 
become a den of higinvuy robbeiv. In June 
151)2 3, he was denounced to the Privy-council 
for sending out two of his servants to rob travel- ' 
lers on the highway near his hou.se. They had 
attacked llobei t Clay, burgess of Edinhiugh, and 
taken from him nine hundred and fifty pounds 
besides ‘butteiiiig him to the peril of his life.’ 

But the most important and celebrated incident 
which occurred iu the history of this ancient 
strongli. : I was the use to which, in all pro¬ 
bability, it was to be put if the Cowrie con¬ 
spiracy had been successful. There is good reason 
to believe that it was the intention of the con¬ 
spirators to convey King James from the Earl 
of Cowrie’s house at Perth down the Tay, and. 
thence by sea to Fust Castle. Once there, it w'as 
no doubt thought that the impregnable strength 
of the fortress would secure the conspirators 
against a rescue; while the proximity to the 
English Border would enable them to make 'the 
most of their royal captive in any negotiation 
with Ills jealous and uuscrupulous rival, Queen 
Elizabeth. Logan’s co-opeiatioii was purchased by 
a promise of the lauds of Dirleton, w'hich he 
designated ‘ the pleasantest dw'eliing in Scotland.’ 
His complicity iu tliis mysterious coii.spiracy was 
nut suspected; and it W'as not until six ycaw 
afterwards, when he hhd been two yeare in !«»•; 
grave, that it w'as brought to light by the di^. 
covery of the letters which had passed hetw’eeb 
him and the Cowrie brothers. His bones 
c.\hunied, iu order that the sentence of forftitlljiy ' 
might be b'gullv pronounced over them ; aad’FMti) 
Castle and Re'stalrig, Logan’s estate near Editt*. 
burgh, w'ere bestowed on some of James’s, 
favourites. ■ ■■'■■’’jV'; 

The historical celebrity of Fast CaatUf' 
have hod something to do with its 
Scott as the prototype of Wolfs Crag ; 
probability tiie great novel’s! was. 
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solitary and forlorn condition to picture it as 
tlie appropriate I'esidence of tli« last member of a 
great old ruined family. ‘ A wilder or more dis¬ 
consolate dwelling,’ he says, ‘ it was perhaps diffi¬ 
cult to conceive. Tiie sombrous and lieavy souml 
of the billows, successively <lashing against the 
rocky beach at a profound distance beneatli, was 
W the car what tlie Imulscnpe was to the eye— 
A eyinbol of unvaried and monotonous melan¬ 
choly, not iinmingle.il witli horror.’ Tlie feeling 
0f desolation wliioli the scene still inspires is*not 
lessened, now that tlie ruins of the lonely sea- 
beaten tower are ten.anted only by the seamew 
and the cormorant. It will be recollected by the 
readers of the tale that the novelist describes tlie 
Muster of Bavenswood as having been engulfed 
in the quicksands, called tlio Kelpie’s Flow, 
which lay between the tower and the sand-knolls 
wliere Colonel Asliton was impatiently waiting to 
encounter him in a duel, i t has transpired that 
this was suggested to Scott by a story respecting 
the first Lox’d Jlelhaven, who contrived to conceal 
his existence for si.x years liy causing it to be 
given out that ‘on lyding across tlie .Solway sands 
both he and his horse qulmiron he raid were 
ennkiii in these quicksands and drowned.’ It 
Was owing to Mr Charles Kirkpatrick Sliarpe 
lion related this singular story 
t, that the idea first oceiirreil 
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lives. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTEK XXII. 

This made things worse for the moment j but 
by-und-by it made tliem better. Slid was certainly 
doing no wrong, and Mr Snelling bud not yet the 
right to express in so pronounced a fu.shion his 
disapproval of anything she might do. 

‘1 should know it was you, Cecilia,’ said John, 
indicating the pink (igui’e in the sketcli. 

‘I don’t know how,’ answered Cecilia; ‘you 
can’t see tlie lace.’ 

‘No,’ said the hoy ; ‘but you turn your head 
in that way.’ 

‘Very—pretty—iittitiidc,’ said Jonsseraii in his 
halting F.nglish ; and stooping over the canvas, he 
laid a careful touch upon the figui’c with liis 
brush. 

Cecilia hlnshed : but noiv that she came to 
think of it, it really was latlier a taking attitude. 
She had not the advantage of reflecting mirrors 
at lier toilet, and except for what the looking- 
glass showed her fmiikly when she fronted it, 
could form no idea of her own personal aspect. 
In a general way, she apjnoved of it, and she had 
her curiosities, like the re..“t of her sex. It had 
oven occurred to her—as if it had been an idea 
entirely of her own invention— that it would be 
agreeable to be aware of one’s jiersimal appearunee 
all round. The report of the most tasteful and 
triistwortliy companion with re.^fiect to the con¬ 
dition of one’s back hair, for instance, was less 
salisfactiiry than one actual ocular demonstration 
might be. This being sketched was one way of 
realising the vision, and so fur it was eminently 
satisfactory. There were a grace and charm about 
the pictured figure which shu had not hud vanity 
enougli to claim. 

Jousserau was the better satisfied with the 
figure because it was Ins own handiwork ; and 
Cecilia was far mure interested in it than she 
would have been if any one else had sat ns 
model. 

‘Charming!’ said the artist, laying another 
touch upon it. ‘ Very. Yes. Oh, very.’ 

He was olivioiisly a discerning young man, and 
the girl was impelled to steal a look at him. His 
frankness of complinicnt was new to her experi¬ 
ence ; but she liked it none the less because of 
its novelty. He was so very easy witli it, and 
seemed to express his admiration so naturally, 
that it was scarcely embarrassing at all. 

‘This,’ said Jousserau, indicating the pictui’e 
witli his brusli, ‘ is not my force.’ He turned and 
^oke in his own language : ‘John, what is the 
English for jiaysaije V —J ohn shook his head to 
express his ignorance, and the artist was com¬ 
pelled to get on without his help.—‘I do not do 
at my best when 1 do this. Trees—I tim no 
good. Fields, hills—no good. I paint the face, 
the robe, the hands. Oh, with a great differ- 


‘ Indeed ?’said Cecilia, not well knowing what 
else to say. 
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‘At this,’ opntinned Jousserau, indicating the 
lanilscapo, ‘I practise, and shall be botf^r. Oh, 
yes. In time. Without a doubt. But 1 am not 
yet strong.’ 

‘1 think it is very beautiful,’ Cecilia answered 
honestly. It was not only beautiful, but quite 
wonderful in her eyes. 

Jousserau snatched the sketch delicately from 
the easel, poising it between both palms, and held 
it out to her. ‘ If mees approves,’ he said. ‘ It is 
nothing. But—if mees would like it.’ 

‘ Oh no ; I conldii’t,’ she cried, shrinking hack. 
‘ I couldn’t even think of such a thing.’ 

‘Why not?’ lie asked. ‘Pray. Ves. It is 
nothing. It is bad, oh, very bad, but that makes 
so easy to accojit it, and so hard to say no.’ 

‘No; thank you,’ she answered. ‘I couldn’t 
rob you of it.’ 

‘Ah !’ he said, artfully feigning deep hiiiuilia- 
tion. ‘ It is too bad to take. It is not worth 
your while. I beg your pardon. Shall I srow 
ita-vay?’ 

‘Please, don’t do that, sir,’ said Cecilia; ‘but 
I cajinot take it. It is very beautiful, but I nni.st 
not take, it.’ I’he young man had begun to be 
nearly embarrassing, and there was evidently but 
one way to be taken with him. She fell back 
upon rustic candour and dignity. ‘ I have been 
tald you have different manners in your country, 
and I daresay they are nice for those u ho know 
them. But in England girls do not take presents 
from young men.’ 

‘Presents!’ queried .Tonsscran. ‘Oh, j'es. 
Gifts. Can you call this a gift ? It i.s notliing.’ 

‘Thank you very much indeed,’ said Ceeilia, 
so decidedly that ho returned the sketch to tlie 
easel and forbore to prea.s her furtlier. 

‘I.am—what you call it?—rude,’he .said. ‘It 
is not good anj' more in my country tlian here. 
I do not mean harm, hut I am savage.’ 

He looked so very humble and contrite, tliat 
she smiled at him ; ami straightway his swarthy 
handsome face beamed in an.swer, .and he made a 
new movement towards tlie easel. Slie .shook her 
head seriously, and he paused midway, again as 
suddenly contrite as a cliild. 

‘Not to sliow,’ he asked, picking his way care¬ 
fully over the treacherous boulders of the foreign 
language, ‘ tliat 1 am pardon.’ 

‘You arc very kind,’ she .said ; ‘but English 
people always say what they mean. AVe never 
say No and mean Yes, or s.ay Yes and mean 
No.’ 

‘True?’ asked the little man, smiling once 
more. ‘You are wonderfnl people. AVith ns, 
wo do often so; and the young meessi's—oh, 
always 1’ 

‘So they do here, Mr .Tonsscran,’ said Master 
Will. 

‘Not if they respect themselve.s,’ answered 
Cecilia drjdy. Tlien, with great sweetness : ‘ 1 
have overstayed my time ; I ninst wish yon good- 
morning, sir.—Thank you for ha\ing let me sec 
you paint’ 

‘It is I who must say sank you,’ said .Tonsseran, 
raisiiig his hat and bowing. ‘ I hope I have not 
■frighten you with my savage ways?’ 

‘Not at all,’ the girl answei-ed, half laughing. 

She had not lieard the hurried returning hoof- 
heate, and no one else seemed to have noticed 
them ; but just at this moment Snelling’s voice 


was heard calling from the road: ‘Miss Short- 
house, a word with you, if yon please.’ 

‘If you please, Mr Snolling,’Cecilia answered, 
tuniing and moving towards him. 

Snelling rode to the open gale, and there dis¬ 
mounting, led his horse by the reins into the 
meadow. His bi-ow was black with anger, and 
his clean-shaven lips were tight-set in the effort 
to repress it. ‘ Consi<h'rin’, AJi.ss Slinrthouse,’ he 
began, and then stammered and halted. 

‘Considering.’ Slie prompted him rather coolly; 
hut then his face and manner haidly indicated 
friendship, and she felt anew that he had no right 
to look at her as he did. 

‘Considerin’ the question that stands as yet 
nnanswored betwixt you .and me, do yon think 
it a fair thing to stand here listening whilst my 
character is took away bj- a law-breaking vaga¬ 
bond .as 1 could ha’ sent to prison a fortnight 
back, if I bad bad the mind to do it?’ 

‘1 don’t know what you mean,’ she answered. 

‘ V'our name has not been mentioncMl.’ 

‘My name has not been mentioned V lie repeated 
in angry .astoni.slimenl. 

‘Nobody lias .spoken about, a’on, kfr Snelling,’ 
slie answered ; ‘or,’ she added with the true Mid- 
l.aiid directness, ‘tliougbt about you eitlier, so far 
as 1 know.’ 

‘That’s as maybe,’ lie s.aid surlily. ‘At any- 
rute, that fellow’s no fit comp.any for a young 
woman as may one day be my wife.’ 

‘It’s early days to talk like that, Mr Snelling,’ 
returned Cecilia. ‘I am obliged to you all the 
same.’ 

‘Obliged?’ said .Snelling surlily. ‘As how, if 
yon please ?’ 

‘ A on let me see wbal I b.ad to look forward to, 
Mr SiK-lling. --1 wish you good-morning.’ 

Tile courtier liad not barg.aincd for this; and 
lie began to sec that he had gone too far. Cecilia 
was y' ig enough to be bis daughter, and in his 
own ti.. ..gilts lie had always taken an authorita¬ 
tive air with her. In his own thoughts he took 
anllioritative airs witli everybody, and it seemed 
to him Uiat nature bad given him rights that 
way. Even if lie had been her lover as well as 
lier suitor, lier quiet disdain of bis interference 
could hardly have pricked him deeper; hut it 
was necessary to take another tone. 

‘ Mi.ss Sliorthouse,’ he said, ‘ you may not know 
it, but I have better excuses than you think for. 
If there is another man in tlie jj’orld who has 
lieen as sorely tried as me this two weeks past, I 
know how to be sorry for him. I have bad lies 
upon lies heaped on me by the whole iieighbour- 
liood, and the man that stands tlicre’—pointing 
towards Jonsseran with his whip—‘is answerable 
for a round half of ’em. So fur as I can find, bp 
has talked to nobody, in tliis parisli or itS neighy 
bourlinod sence f^rst he came here without striviag 
to take away my character. 1 put that as iny 
excuse for .speaking to yon ns I did,’ ’ 

‘ He lias said nothing to me,’ Cecilia answetpS, 
‘Your name has not been named between us.’ 

Now, so far .Snelling had made his amende, 
the girl, who was of a placable nature, had &wpJeIy' 
excused liim. Her father was the SuitoYs 
and she had iialurnlly imhibett hJk opinionB. «' 
she had entertniued so much as a doubt ffif 
the question of Mr Snelling’s p'oposal Would 
been settled in a moment. 
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But Snellinc could not let well alone. ‘I shnll 
ask you, Miss Skortkouse,’ ke said, * to permit me 
to see you home.’ 

‘Do you think that needful, Mr. Snelliu"?’ the 
airl asked him, with a little Hash of mischief in 
ner eyes. 

*1 conceive it,’ said Snclling clntn.sily, ‘to bo 
my duty to take you out of the way of undesir¬ 
able acquaintances.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Cecilia ; and in the heat of, the 
! moment she did what she would not have done 
an reflection—she walked towards the trio of 
I walookcrs and shook hands with them all round. 

: ‘Good-morning, sir,’ she said to Jousserau. ‘Thank 
you once more.—Good-morning, William.—Oood- 
;;jaoming, .T ihn.—You must come and h<to me when 
'you can find time, both of you.’ Then, with a 
demure little courtesy to the foreigner, she left 
the meadow without so much as a look or a word 
for Snclling. lie, beating his corduroyed leg with 
his whip, and timing tin* blows with an emphatie 
motion of his foot upon the grass, looked after 
them until she had passed tlie gate, and then 
turned his face tipon Jous.serau. it would have 
been an exquisiti; consolation to have been able 
to flog his, traducer, who not only spoke the tenth 
about liiin, but was a foreigner into the bargain, 
and tlierefore doubly hateful and despiiiablc. The 
Jfingers of his left hand seemed to itch for a grip 
on thp little man’s collar ; but even in the rage 
of hit anger and discomfiture, he had self-control 
enough to i,ee how little a brawl would help him, 
and now little excuse the moment offorca. lie 
turned abruptly away and inarched to the road, 
the bridle hanging loosely from hi.s arm, and 
his horse tractably following him. He caught a 
glimpse of Cecilia as she passed the first bend of 
the lane ; and throwing himself into the saddle, 
he jogged after her, repro-ssing with dilliciilty the 
temptation to provoke u (|unrrcl with hie steed. 

He was not accustomed to lose hi.s self-eoulrol, 
but from the hour of Toliias Orme’s visit with 
news of the hoy.s, notliing had gone satisfactorily 
with him. He had discharged l.'saiah, and found 
a hundred little tangled strings in business which , 
without his confidential factotum’s aid he had no 
power to unravel. Isaiah had of course taken 
his wife with him ; and Mr.s Winter had been 
80 excellent a housekeeper that he found it dilK- 
cult to replace her. The woman he had hired 
in her stead knew notliing of his habits, and he 
fait hihir.elf jjoomed to months of discomfort 
before ehe coiihl learn them. The neighbours 
•trere formed into clans about him, some believing 
in the' villainy charged against him, and others 
deriding the story. Ifowcver warm his friemU 
were, he mot cool greetings enough to anger him 
a score of times a day. And worst of all, that 
TOrnicibus J'oung John was.back again under con¬ 
ditions which made it imperatively necessary that 
he should be treated with at least apparent kind¬ 
ness. He hated him so that all the gall in his 
iwstem—and there was "wch of it—seemed to 
flood his own heart whenever ho looked at him ; 

he had to speak him fair and treat him 
ipfUy, as if he loved him. It had been his one 
,^ile purpose to cow the boy into incurable dull- 
ppas, akd now*hia fear was lest he should frighten 
fnto a' mere monientai'y sign of it Life was 
' a oW of thorns to him, and wherever he 
"’“^'Saw or suspected an enemy. 


Cecilia looked round as he approached her, and 
being already a little repentant in her own mind, 
stood still until he gained her side, when she 
walked slowly on again. 

‘ 1 ’m sorry, Miss Sliorthoiise,’ he said, bending 
dowii from tlie saddle, ‘to find you so mistook 
my meaning. I meant no impidence. It’s clear 
you took offence, and I daresay you had a right 
to ; but I give you my word as none was meant’ 

‘I was quite sure of that, Mr Snclling,’ ehe 
answered ; ‘and I shall be thankful if you’ll say 
no more about it’ 

He sat upright and breathed a great sigh of 
relief. She. hoard it, and stole a look at him. 
I’erhnps he cared for her. She did not know. 
Men had strange ways. She was a little sorry 
for him and the troubles he had spoken of, and 
was not well pleased with her own conduct of the 
morning. She thought she had been forward and 
nnmaidenly. It was presumptuous of tbc stranger 
to have set her in his picture. It had been 
foo]i.sh and forward on her part to allow him to 
do so. She was in a compound mood, such as 
only women know by actual e.vperience. In plain 
liiiglisli, she had shot her holt, had brought down 
her quarry, and, woman-like, regretteil victory. 
None the less, she had had a sight of Snclling 
in a new characlor, and had made up her mind 
about him finally. 

‘It seems, Miss Sliorthouse,’ said he, ‘that I 
made a mistake in riding back again ; and now, 
with your good leave, I’ll turn round again, 
though I’m loth to quit you.’ This was the 
nearest approairh to a love-like speech he had 
over maile to her, and he felt awkward and stupid 
when she returned no answer to it. ‘1 expect,’ 
he added, speaking simply to relievo himself of 
this enibarra-ssmeiit, ‘ 1 may liglit upon your 
father in town.’ 

‘He has gone to market,’ said Cecilia. 

Snclling turned his horsi* half round in the 
lane and looked ilowii at her indeterminately, 
‘lie put my question afore you a fortnight ago. 
Miss Shortlionse ?’ • 

‘ Yes, Mr Sncdling.’ 

‘ And when may 1 look to got yonr answer?’ 

‘ 1 have promised my father for to-night,’ she 
responded, looking away from him, her face hidden 
by t he smi-boimet. 

‘ I hope,’ he said, ‘ as what has happened this 
niOMiiiig ’ll make no difference V 

‘I think not,’ she answered, with her face still 
hidden. ‘ No ; it will make no difference.’ 

On that they parted ; and Snclling put his 
hor.se to his best speed to make up for lost time. 
Miss Sliorthou.se’s acres shone just then ns the one 
briglit spot on his horizon.' lie felt that he had 
behaveil with great want of tact, but congratu¬ 
lated himself on having smoothed away the effects 
of wrath and suspicion by apology. After all, 
he acknowledged, the girl had only behaved with 
proper spirit. She was free as yet, and he thought 
none the worse of her for refusing to obey the 
bridle before her time came. As Mrs Snelling, 
she would learn to yield him a natural and be¬ 
fitting obedience. So long as she was Miss Short- 
house, ehe had a right to set a value upon herself. 
He thought liiinself somewhat magnanimous in 
looking at things in this way, and rode on in fair 
hope. 

He met Shortlionse at the market, as he bad 
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fmliicipated, and tho two dined together at an 
ordinary frequented by the better class of I'aimcrg, 
Snelling inrieting on paying for the dinner, and 
ordering up after it a bottle of curious old port, 
with rmich they accompanied the after-diimer 
pipe in true barbaric fashion. 

Over the cheering vintage, Farmer Shorthouse 
grew first passably confident, and then cock-sure, 
and over the final glass clappecl Snelling on the 
shoulder. ‘ It’s all right, my boy,’ he said. ‘ It ’ll 
be “ Yes ” to-night for a fiver.’ 

‘ Let’s hope so,’ said Snelling ; but though he 
took it very calmly and gravely, the lather’s 
opinion fortified his own.—‘We’ll see,’ he added 
comfortably, not wishing to appcfir too anxiou.s 
—‘we’ll see how it turns out. I ’ll ride over, if 
you like, towards nine in tlie evening.’ 

Having arrived at that understanding, they 
parted in pursuit of their separate aftiiirs ; and in 
(Inc time Shorthon.se, having finished Ids business, 
rode home. Tho bovine unsentimental man was 
always a little more disposed to bo kindly on a 
market night than on ordinary evenings, because, 
■witli liis weekly journey to the town, he allowed 
himself a soniethiug extra in the way of dinner, 
aild comforted ids heart with a glass of grog 
amongst Ids friends before starting homewaids. 
He was a sober creature enough for tlie rest of 
the week ; but on market nights he reckoned to 
warm himself like his neighbours ; and ueillicr he 
nor they—good easy folk- ■ thought any harm of 
it. He jogged on, a little muzzy in Ids thoughts, 
—foolisii and kind-thinking what a good fellow 
Snelling was, and what a nice girl was Cecilia, 
and how he himself would do Ids heart gotsl at 
the wedding, and shine at Sir Uogur de Coverliy 
after it; and so in the golden evening sunshine 
reached his own gate, and, suneudering ids horse, 
dismounted. 

Cecilia was out of the way somewhere ; blit a j 
substantial tea was laid, and a substantial serving- 
girl was there to see to her master’s coiiifort-s. She 
tendered the boot-jack ami Ids slipiwrs ; and the 
good man having made himself comfortable, sat 
down by the round of cold boiled beef and the j 
teapot anil made himself more comfortable yet. ] 
His meal over, lie lit his pipe and strolled out 
into the garden, and there amongst the early roses 
was Cecilia. She nodded to his greeting, but did 
not seem very anxious to meet him. 

‘ Come here, wench,’ said the fanner; and siie 
obeying lingeringly, he put an arm about her 
waist and gave her a vimmsly all'ectiouate kiss. 
‘Hast made up thy mind vet'i’ 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘Well, whafcis it? Yes or No? No or Yes? 
Which is it ? I’m game for a dance at the 
weddin’.’ And he began to foot it heel and toe, 
humming an old-fashioned dance tune, and keep¬ 
ing time with the stem of liis long Broseley. 

Cecilia was looking away to the rosy afterglow 
of the sunset over the. hills, and the farmer’s face 
was turned in the same direction. 

‘ I hope you won’t be disappointed, father.’ 

‘ Eh ? It’s a match, ain’t iti’ 

‘No, father. I’ve been thinking about it all 
day, and 1 can’t marry Mr Snelling.’ 

‘ Rubbidge, my wench ! Clear rubbidge !’ cried 
Shortuouse. 

‘ No, father, dear ; I can’t marry him.’ 

There was the noise of a crunching step upon 


the gravel, and they both turned. Snelling had 
approached them unheard, walking for the most 
part on a moss-grown path, liis face looked gray, 
and his eyes were full of a gloomy anger. ‘ Well 
and good,’ was all he said. ‘I’ve hcanl my 
answer, ami I’ve get nothing to wait for.’ He 
turned upon his heel and walked into the gather¬ 
ing shadows. 

The two—father and daughter—watched him 
blankly as he moved away, and the shadows 
seenseu to drape him rouml at first and then to 
hi le him. But deeper and denser tlian the out¬ 
ward shallow ro.se the inward. He .shook his fist 
towards his own house when once the hedge had 
altogether hidden liim. ' 1 owe thee this wi’ the 
rest, nevew John,’ he said; ‘and I’ll pay thee 
for it.’ 

{To be contimieU .) 


THE AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSE. 

Thk boarding-house of the United States is an 
institution peculiar to that country. It nourishes 
with more or less prosperity in every city, toivn, 
and mining camp from the State of Maine to 
California. Its de.stiiiies are invariably presided 
over by a female, usually a widow, who, when 
left to fight the battle with tlie world alone, 
and being possessed of tho enterjirisu peculiar 
to the Yankee, 8ee.s in that ai ocation the best 
field to harvest a competency for her declining 
yours. There is no doubt that many of them, 
when they first put out their sign.s, ‘ Gentlemen 
Boarders wanted,’ or ‘ I’lirnislied Rooms for 
Gentlemen only, with table-board if desired,’ or 
‘ Board and Furni.sheil Rooms,’ have an eye to the 
main chance, and place reliance in the saying 
that ‘s' re are ns good fish in the sea as ever 
were cuoglit’ But unless they are successful 
nnglew in the curly days of their career as land¬ 
ladies, it is seldom they full victims to the ‘ grand 
liassiou’ after they have graduated, as it were, 
ill their chosen career. Tlie Tea.son for this is 
undoubtedly twofold. In the first place, they are 
bound to grow suspicious of men, because of tho 
many dead-beats they encounter, and this causes 
them to become to a certain extent man-haters. 
In the second place, he iiuleed is a brave man 
who is anxious to link his fortunes with his 
landlady. 

Boarding-houses are of all grades, from the 
elegantly appointed mansion, fiiniislied ivith every 
care for comfort and luxury, xvlicre the successftil J 
business-man is oll’ered an a.iylniu with all honm 
comforts for himself and family at an exorbitantly t 
high price, to the board shanty in the miuiQ0.vt 
camp, in which lairpets arc dispensed with, and 
tile funiiture has been manufactured by the netueiitti 
carpenter. I’licy diti'er from an hotel 
resjiects, but the principal feature is that dl «o- \ 
called ‘home comfort^’ which it is the deRght i 
of the landlady to parade befiire hep ise ( 

boarders as they are called. ‘ Home ;| 

a great hobby with’ the thoroughbred 

and she never fails to call attention 

• ■» 
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Uiat in an hotel you arc compelled to live ulone, 
as it were, amid strangers, while in her house you 
find pleasant society in the parlours, coupled with 
the assurance that she will iuipos\' on herself all 
the duties of a mother if you are ill. Of course, 
in some instances you do find these ‘home com¬ 
forts’ to be actual, and not mythical; but as 
a rule the latter is the case. The idea of the 
average landlady acting in the capacity of a 
mother to the young ladies and gentlemen who 
usually the occupants of city boarding-houses 
is a huge joke with the veteran boarder ; while it 
is contemplated witli a mixed feeling of joy and 
awe by the youth or maiden fresh from a real 
home, who has conic to the city either to finish 
education or to engage in some of the many 
occupations offered there. 

There is no doubt that the landladies do 
have their tempers very heavily taxed, and have 
trials to endure such as are not calculated to 
develop their motherly feelings towards their 
boarders ; and she is n woman in a thoiis.and who 
can keep boarding-house and also retain a genial 
sunny disposition. She is looked uiifin by many 
of the fast youths of the cities, as well as the no 
less fast men of the mining camps, as the natural 
prey ■ of mankind generally. She i.s the first 
creditor who gets ‘stood off’ on pay-day; for 
many seem to think, as I once lie.nrd a man 
express himself when dunned for a long-standing 
board hill. ‘Money!’ said lie. ‘Well, that’s a 
good joke. Whj% I can board at an hotel by 
paying for it If you, old lady, can’t run your 
house without money, you had bettor sell out to 
some one who can.’ 

Many a time have T known men take the 
money they ought to give to their boarding- 
mistress, and with it tempt the fickle goddess in 
the gambling dens, with tlie usual result—return¬ 
ing home with empty j»ockets, and of course 
standing the landlady off till next pay-day. One 
who has observed the workings of this ey.stem 
must sympathise to a great extent, with the victim 
who is compelled to feed and shelter such men to 
obtain a livelihood. If a woman would he suc¬ 
cessful in this busine.ss, she must be shrewd, a 

t ood judge oT nature and character, and a good 
nancier. It is the development of ibis latter 
characteristic which is to a great extent respons¬ 
ible for many of the funny paragraphs pub¬ 
lished about the boarding-houses and huidladie.s. 
Bemove them from the land, and I fear many a 
humorist would be at a loss for a target at which 
to hurl his jokes. The slang dictionary also 
would be despoiled of many words and phrases, 
such as ‘ boarding-house Jjj^h,’ a term which in 
this country is applied to all the edibles served 
Up, and nol^ as is often supposed, to any one par- 
;^cular dish, although theft is one dish to which 
ilf-tnay be more properly applied, that being a 
iteste^louB composition of finely chopped or 
■''meed meat highly flavoured with onions. It 
tery palatable, if a person can control his 
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thoughts while eating, and not let them wander 
to the kitchen, where in his mind’s eye he sees 
the thnfty landlady chopping up the leavings of 
the hoarders from many past meals. Then we have 
the term ‘ biscuit-shooter,’ which, being translated, 
refers to the young woman who acts as waiter 
during meal-hours; and another, ‘ hash-hon?e,’ 
referring to the boarding-house itself; and many 
others of a like nature. 

While the good financing of the landladies 
may be a fruitfid subject for the humorist to 
joke on, it is, figuratively speaking, death to the 
boarders. Too "often all the butter needs is 
legs, and it would walk off the table, for it is 
possessed of strength sufficient. The steak is 
generally the horror of persons with false teeth ; 
while the hot buckwheat cakes are often more 
fitted for ammunition for n Gatling gun. But 
the event of the week is the Sunday dinner; 
that is looked forward to with a relish, c.speeially 
by people of a sanguine temperament, because 
they always are able to hope that the one coming 
will prove better than the last. Tlien it is that 
the poultry is served ; thou the fowl which has 
outlived its usefulness as a source of profit to 
the farmer apjienrs on the hoarding-house table to 
tempt the appetites of the hoarders, hut not to 
! satisfy them, lor he must indeed be possessed of 
good'teetli and digestive organs who can make, 
out a meal. I always find myself speculating on 
tlie niimlier of broods of chickens that particular 
fowl bus raised, otf which I am called on to make 
my Sunday dinner. And .as if to add insult to 
injury, you arc always invited to partake of 
‘ chicken.’ No matter how old and tough, it is 
always called ehicken. 

Tlie inmates of the boardiiig-housos are, to a 
student of human nature, rare studies. Tlierc is the 
old gentleman who delights in discussing politics 
at the table, and is in his element whenever he 
can find some one to argue with, lie regularly 
reads the daily papers, and insists on helping the 
digestive organs ot his fellow-boarders by impart¬ 
ing his knowledge to them. He is ably seconded 
by the spinster who has fanatical views on the 
temperaiiee question, which she delights in repeat¬ 
ing day after day and meal after meal. 1 often 
think that this is anollier evidence of the good 
financing qualities of the landlady, wlio believes 
that when people are talking neitlier they nor 
their listenei's will cut as much, and that with 
this end in view she hires these ‘cranks’ to talk 
as much ns possible. Then there is the young 
man whose ambition it is to have people believe 
lie is on tlie Board ot Trade or Stock Board, his 
conversation being invariably on»the subject of 
bulls and bears, puts and- calls, abort nnri long. 
The real estate agent, and life-insurance agent, 
too, find their way to the boarding-house table, 
and regale their fellow-boarders by talking ‘shop’ 
all through meal-limes. The younger ladies, if 
the hoarding-house happens to have any such 
within its precincts, discuss sealskiu saeques, their 
last new dress, Mrs So-and-so’s last new bonnet, 
&c.; while the married couples delight in telling 
of the time they ‘kept house ;’ and the landlady, 
if she happen to be at the table, is not hack ward 
with her himents that butter has raised or flour 

S up. Then the widow, if any siich there 
en to be, insists on recounting to the assoni- 
corapany the many virtues, possessed by the 
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dear departed. But life in a boarding-house must 
be experienced to be _ fully appreciated. It is 
most thoroughly American ; no other naliunality 
would ever endure it. 


OQILYIE WIIITTLEOHURCH. 

CHAPTER V. 

Before Kimington had gone ninny yards in the 
direction of the cliff the moon bccnme obscured ; 
but he was able to make pretty str.iigbt for wborc 
be had seen the man lie down. In a few minutes 
he espied him, lying like a log, a few pa<’es on 
his right He advanced, and was j\ist stooping 
down to shake him to his senses, when the seem¬ 
ing inebriate jumped up, and, springing at him 
with all his force, endeavoured to throw him over 
the cliff. 

On occasions like this, ideas rush through the 
brain with lightning-like rapidity, time, indeed, 
being almost a negligible (piantity. But, tliongh 
the thinking powers are at a maximum, the capa¬ 
city for putting the tlmughts into practice and 
profiting by the conclusions arrived at, becomes 
almo.st nil. The brain, so to speak, divides from 
the nerves, whi<di, since they can no longer keep 
pace with it, it leaves hehinil, and rushing cm 
through, it mav be, an analysis of the circum¬ 
stances, it may he a retrospect of previou.s events, 
leaves to the interior organs, hacked up hy a sort 
of instinct, the practical task of saving the whole. 
Sooner or later, however, the normal condition 
of affairs is resunuMl, and all the faculties, mental 
and physical, act once more in unison. The time 
it takes for this to happen varies with the indi¬ 
vidual. It sehlom exceeds a second or two, and 
its length may he said to he more or less a gauge 
of his practical character and fitness for rcsjioii- 
sihility. In plain Knglish, it is nothing more 
or lees than the time he takes to regain his pres¬ 
ence of mind. 

With liimington, accustomed and trained to act 
proinjitly in emergencies, that time was almost 
inappreciable ; but shoit as it was, it had sufficed 
for liim to recognise Miller, able seaman in tlie 
Mahamncr, to speeiilate on his motives, and 
come to the conclusion that he must cither he 
the victim of a drunkard’s fren/.y or of mis 
taken identity. Soon, however, these specula¬ 
tions ceased, and all his energies were enlisted 
in tlie desper.ite struggle, on which, it seemed, 
depended his very life. I’oth men were strong, 
and at first the contest was fairly etpial. Kim¬ 
ington, however, was encumhered by his thick 
greatcoat, and this told on him more ever}- 
second. He felt that he was being slowly but 
surely forced nearer the edge of the cliff. So far, 
the struggle had been carrieil on in silaiice ; now 
lie shouted for help. With an oath, his o]i]io- 
neut trieil to put his hand over his mouth, and, 
in so doing, partially threw back his hood. 
Just before, he had been gathering himself to- 

! ;ether for a final throw; but when he saw 
timingtoii’s features, he suddenly started hack, 
pauseik a second, ami then saying, ‘ Great God ! 
it’s Mr Kimington,’ made off at tho top of his 
speed. 

‘Hi! Stop him! Iltdp 1’ cried Kimington, 

‘ giving chase, for he had no mind to let him off 
so easily. 


‘Hullo! What is it?’ cried a voice from the 
direction of Rose (’ottage. 

It was that of a young mail, who, seeing how 
things were, ,'an to cut off the fugitive. He 
judged his direction well, and at first it looked 
us if, between the ,t.vo, Miller uouhl be secured. 
The latter, however, liad a good start of the 
.stranger, and was greatly assisted hy the dark¬ 
ness of the night. He, wa.s also a good runner, 
BO that, althougli the chances seoined against him 
at first, he managed to give both his pursuers 
the slip. 

The latter now tiimed to speak to each other. 
‘HulloI Kimington,’cried fforwavd ; ‘I’m awfully 
glad to see you hack.—But what on earth has 
lieen lin])peiiiiig 

‘Tliat’s more tlian 1 can tell you,’replied the 
other. ‘At least, if 1 can tell yon what has 
been ltnp])eiiiug, I certainly can’t imagine why 
it has liappciicci. 1 walked home Ironi the 
station ; and just ns I got to the door, I saw a 
man—tijisy, as 1 thought—close to the edge of 
the dill. 1 wi'iit to see what I could do for him ; 
hut I soon found that the obligation was more 
likdv to be on the other side—he very nearly did 
for me.’ 

‘ How V 

‘Sim))ly enough. He tried to throw me over 
the elitt. Indeed, I thoiiglil he would have done 
it, too; hut luckily for me, just as J thought 
that it was all up, iny hood g it shoved aside, and 
lie recognised me, stalled liadc ns if he had 
been shot, and ran away. Ho hero I am, all 
over mud, and very glad that it’s no worse.’ 

‘You say that lie recognised you. Do you 
know the man, then i’ 

‘ Yes ; I ilo, and that is the strangest part of 
it alt. lie was a seaman in tlic Maharanee, a man 
(ailed Miller.’ 

‘t'hmlcs Miller?’ 

‘ Yc Why, do yon know him ?’ 

‘I do snow something of liini, and what made 
me ask was that 1 thought I recognised him as lie 
was running across the coiniuon. - What are you 
going to do now? —liilorm the police?’ 

‘Well, T really scarcely know. It all seems so 
iiuoiiiprcheiisihle. He evidently did not wish 
to murder me- lli.it is, when he saw who I was 
—liccause he could not have had a better chance. 
T can hardly believe that tlii' man goes in for 
highway robbery. He certainly never tried to 
take my watch. But 1 siijiposc ^lat the best 
plan will he to iiiforni the jioliee, as you suggest’ 

‘Approved,’ replied Foruaid, ‘with one amend¬ 
ment. 1 am going home, and the police station 
is on my way, so 1 ’ll look out for that You go 
straight home.’ 

‘ It’s very good of you. — Thanks, very much.’ 

‘Kot the least tifliihle ill the world,’ said 
Forw.ard ; ‘good-night. Tliere is something I 
want to tell y ni; but this business ought to bs 
done ns soon .as possible ; and 1 think that Mtt 
Kimington will tell you all about it to-moTttlr*' 
iiioruing ; <o 1 won’t stay.—Good-night ^ain.’ ■ 

‘Good-night' '■ • 

The next morning, when he cains down, 
ingtoii found his mother awaiting him, mit no* 
Mary. ‘Why, niotlier,’ he said, 'whfflfa'V -mat 
sister of min. f I thought that the waa an aat'lr 
bird.’ 
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• Mary won’t be long,’ she replied. ‘Perhaps 
she knows that 1 have something to talk to you 
about’ Mrs Eiinington spoke seriously, and her 
son saw that she had something o{\ importance to 
eommnnicatc. 

* What has happened 1.’ he asked. 

‘ If our friend, Ogil vie Forward, has proposed to 

■ Miiky. She has accepttsd liiiu, and I have approved 
: til her choice. He spoke to me about it ye.stenliiy 
' naoniing, and Colonel Forward was here iu the 

idbemoon.' * 

‘Well, mother,’ he replied, as soon as he had 
completed a very long-drawn whistle, ‘ you know 
him better than I do. Stilt, I have seen quite 
jOTOngh of Ogilvio Forwiu'd to be alile to con- 
tgratulate Mary from the' bottom of my beart, 
fas far as lua character goes.—But wliat almut liis 
^ money ?’ 

‘Colonel Forward is very liberal about tliat. 
He has offered to buy and furnish a iiouse here 
at Whitby, and is going to settle twenty thousand 
pounds on tlicm, in aiblition to Ogilvie’s present 
’allowance, on tiie day that they are married. It 
might not be thought very much by some ])eoplo ; 
but our Mary’s husbanel will be better off in this 
world’s goods tlmii her motlicr wa.s ; and if slie 
loves him, and he will make lier a good husband, 

■ what should we have to say against it!’ 

‘ It is liard to lose Mary, mother ; but, as you 
say, it is her happiness, not ours, that we must 
care about.—What did you tell Ogilvie V 

‘I gave him my consent, and 1 answered for 
yours. There was something else which he asked 
me to tell you ; Mary, of course, knows it too. 
He is not really Colonel Forward’s son. Wlio lie 
really is, who iiis parents were, he does not know. 
The colonel adopted liim from a workliou.se in 
the south of England. Of course, it was I'iglit of 
him to tell us ; but at the same time we know 
Mm and like him for liim.self, an<l 1 told him that 
it conhl make no possible difference.’ 

‘No, mother; certainly not,’ replieil her sou. 
Then he added, as if struck l)y a sudden 
tiiouglit: ‘ Hid he tell you what Ms name was 
tffiginallyl’ 

‘No, dear.—Wliv?’ 

‘ Oh, nothing. 1 had an idea ; but it is much 
too improbable to be wortli consideration. 1 sup¬ 
pose, tnouglt, tliat his Cliristiun name is the same 
as it was before.—But never mind ; here come.s 
Mary,—Now, my lady, aren't you asliamed of 
yonrseli t ¥is ; it’s 110 good blushing. Mother’s 
been telling me what you do wlioii I’m at sea. 
Who is going to fill my pipe in future, I should 
like to know! However, I 8uppo.se tliat you 
want to be congratulated ; and, on the whole, I 
tMnk I '11 do so.—Now, go and make the tea.’ 

After breakfast, llimington annoimced hi.s iu- 
liention of going to look ilp Forwwil. When he 
arrived at Colonel Forward’s liouse, the bell was 
auswred by Ogilvie liimself, but looking so 
strangely disarranged ajd wild, that he could 
. not help asking him if ....^hing was the matter. 

; ■■ ‘1?es; sometliing is the matter,’ he replied, 

,land it has made me the unhappiest of men.—But 
ooms'in, and let me tell you about it.’ 

• c’'Cfid Colonal Forward was seated at the break- 
;ilnst table, from which the remains of tliat meal 
'Plj not been cleared away. Rising as Eiiuiiigton 
^ shook him by the hand, saving at the 

■ ^edt-: ‘1 supply that Ogilviejias already 


told yon about our misfortune 1 Poor boy, it is 
hard for him to bear. For myself, it does not 
matter; but for your sister and Mm it is hard, 
very hard.’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied Eiinington; ‘I don’t know 
what your trouble is; but it must be very groat 
to aft'ect you thus.’ 

‘This, then, will tell you,’ said the old man, 
putting into liis hand a husiness-looking letter 
whicli lay upon the table. It was the announce¬ 
ment of the failure of a Mining Company. 

Einiiugton read it through, aud then put it 
down and looked at the colonel for nirthor 
information. 

‘My whole fortune was in that undertaking,’ 
he saiil simply; ‘ and now my son and I are 
penniless.’ 

‘And now,’ said Ogilvie, ‘yon know why I am 
the unhappiest man iu the world. Yesterday, I 
would nut have called the Tzar my uncle. l5ow 
—wliat is there left for me to do but to tell your 
sister that I liave not enough to olTer her a meal, 
let alone a roof to’- 

‘ But, Forward, you don’t think that Mary, you 
eanuot think that slie ’- 

‘That she would turn me away if 1 came to 
her a beggar iu rags? No; Cod forbid ! But 
in honour 1 cannot now ask her to be my wife. 
You don't uuderstand liow 1 am placed. It’s 
not ns if I liad a couple of luindred, or even 
one liundreil a year left. Then, with my jwy, 
we could live iu India, a soldier and Ids wife ; 
and my father would come too. 'J’lmt was iny 
one liofie 'U'lien ilrsL tliis cursed letter came. But 
we shall not have, a farlliing—literally, not a 
farthing—e.xcept this house and the clothes we 
stand iu. I must bane tlie army.—But she will 
w’ait,’ lie added passionately. ‘.Say, ns her brother, 
that 1 ma}' ask her to wait. My father and 1 ore 
going out to Australia, and I will work us never 
man worked yet to make a home for him aud lier. 
—It can gain nothing to put off' telling her; 1 
will go at once.’ 

‘ Wait a minute,’ cried Riminglon, as Ogilvie 
was leaving the room. ‘1 can’t tell M'hnt, but 
sometliing says that tbere is yet hope. It is a 
very smali chance ; but tlie tliouglit of it crossed 
my mind this niorniiig, and I can’t help thinking 
of it.—V'ou were not always called Forward. 
What was your name before ?’ 

‘ Whiltlechurcli.’ 

W'ithont saying a word, Eiinington burst out 
laughing. It was now Ogilvie’s turn to look 
surprised. 

‘ Wliy, mail, you arc a millionaire ! Thei'c is a 
fortune waiting for you.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ 1 mean exactly wliat f say. There is a fortune 
waiting tor Ogilvie Wliittlechurch, and there are 
detectives scouring the country to find him—to 
find you.’ 

At this moment there was a ring at the bell, 
and tlie maid brought iu a cord : ‘ Mr J, PRyic% 

Hctective Depnrtiiient, Scotland Yard.’ At the 
bottom was written in pencil ; ‘ 'fo speak with 
Captain Forward on iiiiportant business.’ . 

‘ Why, here ’a the very man !’ cried Eimington, 
laughing. ‘ He already looks ou you as a miUiem- 
aire, and shows it by giving you brevet rank.—, 
Well, I’m olf, and shall expect you at Eoee 
Cottage in on hour’s time at/ the latest^ bolding 
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your head up with oil the dignity of your new¬ 
found thousamis.’ 

Hia first visit was to the police station, wliere 
some very startling news awaited him. Miller’s 
body had been picke<l up at the foot of the 
cliffs, just under a well-known dangerous place, 
about half a mile from where the struggle took 
place. Ho must have doubled, to throw his pur¬ 
suers off the track, and then, venturing too close, 
without a sufficient knowledge of the neighbour¬ 
hood, have slipped and fallen. But the strangest 
part was yet to come. On the body had been 
found a cheque for the, extraordinarily large 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds, signed Pedro 
Bersatio. 

Then Himiugton understood what had hap¬ 
pened. He asked to spe.ak to the chief inspector, 
who happened to be then at the station. They 
had a long talk in private, of which it is only 
necessary to give the last few words. ‘ So, taking 
it all together, sir, 1 don’t tliink there is any case,’ 
said the inspector. ‘ I suppose that the gentle¬ 
man’s death would he no advantage to this Bersaiio 
now V 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I think that the best thing to do 
will be to leave matters as they are. Yon see you 
have no proof, ami the man is out of the count ry 
by now. If tlie sailor bad actually attacked your 
friend, the case wouhl be weak enough ; but as it 
stands, I call it hopeless.’ 

Riraington thanked the inspector and walked 
home. 

His mother was sitting in tlie garden. Jle 
could see Ogilvie ami his sister walking together 
by the sea. 

‘ Georgie,’ said Mrs Biuiington, ‘ how long shall 
you have ashore, (’ 

‘ Nearly three months.’ 

‘ I thought so ; and that was why we’ve just 
settled that the marriage shall take place townrd.s 
the end of No^■omber.’ 
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8 C I B N C K AND A It T 8. 

Not the least interesting episode in Mr Stanley’s 
wonderful story of his last journey in the ‘ Dark 
Continent ’ is his accmiint of the poisoned arrows 
used witli such deadly effect by the. natives again.sl 
his followers. The exact nature of the poison 
used remained an enigma until he discovered in 
one of the villages several packets of dried red 
ants, and learnt that the poison was procured 
from them. The insects are dried, ground to 
powder, and cooked in j)alni-oi], and the mixUiro 
is applied to the points of the arrows. The 
noxious compound owes its power to formic acid, 
which exists in the bodies of ants, in certain 
caterpillars, and even iji stinging-nettles. When 
pure, this acid has a most corrosive action on the 
skin, pj’oducing blisters which are difficult to heal. 
Its action was no doubt especially deadly to those 
whose frames were already muck weakened by 
hunger and over-exertion. 

The Corinth Canal, which was to have been 
completed last year, will not, according to the 
Report of the British Consul-general at Patras, be 
opened until November 1891. The reason of the 


delay is found in some nnfoivseen difficultieB’ 
which have arisen, one of which ts the occurrence 
of earth-.slips, which will have to be guarded 
against by pfjtecting walks. The estimated 
amount of eartm to be removed was eight million 
cubic metres ; but it is now found that this must 
lie increased to ten millions. The entu'c length 
of the canal is jnst under four miles, and no 
further obstacles are anticipated to the successful 
conclusion of the works at the time stated. 

M? Rodier of Tambred, New South Wales, 
seems to h.avc hit upon a successful method of 
dealing with the rabbit-pest, and asserts that in a 
jx-riod of eight months he has cleared his part 
of the country of the creatures. His plan is to 
employ nets and ferrets in the ordinary way for 
rupturing the rabbits ; but while the females are 
destroyed, all the males taken arc again allowed to 
run loose. The result is that the does are soon 
so reduced in nninher that the natural balance 
between the sexes is de.stroyei1, and confusion 
reigns supreme. Moreover, the few young rabbits 
which are born are quickly destroyed by the. 
bucks. It would seem that M. Pasteur’s method 
of infecting food with the microbes of chicken 
cholera is effectual in so far that the, rabbits are 
killed that partake of the food; but, contrary to 
Ills niiticipation.s, the (li.«oiise does not prove to be 
e,ont.igious to other rabbits. 

; ’Pile incinstation of steam-boilers has nlwaj'3 

! Iiecii a matter of pressing inqmrtnnce to engineers, 
and many remedies have been pii’posed to obviate 
what is not only an inconvenience but often 
a source of danger. ’I'lio iuenistation is duo to 
ibo mineral matter, eliielly lime, which is con¬ 
tained in all bard waters, and whieb is deposited 
on boiling, as we can see by looking into any 
kettle that Inw been in use for even a short 
time. A siniyile renuHly has been tried by an 
Italian engineer, C'ol Potto, and it is said with 
eomple! uiceess, in a boiler of twenty horse¬ 
power, containing one hundred and twenty-six 
tubes. He introduced into the boiler every week 
tw’o kilos (about four and a quarter pounds) of 
•sugar, with the result, that alter four months’ 
continuous working, only a veiy thin film of 
inci’iistation wn.s formed, and this W'as easily 
removed by simple wa.shing. Without the treat¬ 
ment with sugar, the same boiler bad previously 
become inerusted in a period of six weeks. The 
niethcHl has the merit of simplicity nn<l cheap¬ 
ness, and many will therefore be disposed to test 
its efficacy. 

We are far behind our American friends in the 
matter of electric illumination, hut it is to be 
hoped that onr (lilntoriness will at least enable 
us to benefit by the experience of others. But 
there are at last signs that the ({uestion is being , 
taken up in this eonnti^ in earnest 'I'lie London', 
Electin' .Supply Corporation are establishing iiOri' 
niense works at Deptford, near (.ireenwich, fjXMnV; 
which place the current is to be carried by caMiji; 
to the metropolis. To show the vast scale 
which those woi ks are projected we may nmnw^’v 
that they will contain the largest dynajno-njnCiiaiH^ 
in the world. An ingot of steel weighing 
live tons, the bigge.st ever cast in 
jnst been produced by Messrs Be<tiwiBi9W»,:xb!| 
Glasgow. Out of this vast mass of 
turned a shaft for one of these 
shaft is one^f three, and will be 
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Ion", ftnd three feet in diameter, with a twelve- 
inen hole through its centre. When thus finished, 
it will weigh twenty-three tons. 

Proifessor Hartley has found^ that a small 
quantity of ozone in n tube twoVfeet in length 
—presumably containing air—gives n dislinctly 
; blue colour. He therefore is lo<l to believe that 
I the presence of this little understood medium may 
^' httve an influence in determining the sky colour. 

■ We have recently learnt from the Chaiifellor of 
: the Exchequer that the consumption of coflee in 
: this country is gradually falling ofl', and although 
' he attribnte.s this to the rivalry of coco.a, there is , 
. clearly another re.ason which it is not dilficult to 
( discover. Few persons, wo venture to say, know 
i what genuine coflee is like, and what a delicious 
and healthful beverage it constitutes. It is mostly 
sold mixed with chicory, and, it. is said, other 
things cheaper than chicory ; and such coffee mix¬ 
tures contain so little coffee that it is not justifi¬ 
able to call them hy that name. It may be said 
that buyers can guard themselves ag.ainst siurh 
. practices by purchasing the berry whole and grind- j 
ing it for themselves. This is commonly done in 
wml-ordered households ; hut the great majority 
of coffee-drinkers will not take the trouble to do 
so, or are often so situated that they are un.able to 
‘ do so. But even here the fraudulent trader steps 
‘ in to render such a prec.aution abortive, for he 
manufactures the berries themselves in a manner 
BO true to nature, that tlu^y are difficult of detec¬ 
tion. According to a (lernian chemical journal, 
this nefarious indii-stry is carried on by certain 
firms in Cologne, where the artificial beans are 
made by machines devised for the jjurpose. The i 
material of wliieh they are compounded is burnt ! 
flour or meal; but they can be distinguished from ^ 
genuine cofi'ec by the circumstance tliat tliey sink : 
when immersed in ether, wliereas tlic true coffee- ■ 
berry will float in that litiuid. | 

Execution of criminals by electricity, instead of j 
hy the hangman’s rope, is now tlie law in the State ' 
of New York ; and although, li.appily, no criminal 
has yet qualified InmsL'lf for tliis new mode of 
dcatii, some curious experiments luave been iiiado 
on dogs, calves, an<l horses, with a view to find 
out the point in tlie body to wliicli tlie current 
can be moat efficaciously applied to insure an ! 
immediately fatal result. The experiments were 
carried out at Edison’s lalwnitory, and an alter¬ 
nating current was employed—that is, a current 
which ehailg®s its direction almut three! hundred 
times per second, and which is tlierefore dilferent 
from a battery current, which has one constant 
direction. For each victim tlie wires were arranged 
differently, so tliut the charge iniglit enter hy the 
brain, the heart, &c.; and in every case death was 
instantaneous and, as far as could be jmlged, 
utterly painles-s. The bodies of the animals were 
in noway disfigured, and in the case of the calves, 
were taken away by the butcher who brought 
them, to be dressed for fjjwd. We may hope that 
at no distant day the >.!-ctric current will be used 
■ generally in slaughter-houses. As to its more 
jSdlemn employment in our gaols, we shall gain 
’i^|ierience from the operation of the new law 
i*|h.Attietica.. 

E ferta scraps of tinned iron have been a 
product of many trades, and it is not 
apn Ip see large quantities of this metal 
iS^-heaps, It is not worth gasting, for it | 


is too hard and granular for any purpose, except, 
perhaps, the making of weights j and the modem 
weighing-machines are driving the old-fashioned 
weights out of use. But, accoroing to the American 
Manufacturer, scrap-tin can now be turned to 
better account. The pieces are first of all cut 
into certain sizes, and are then fed into a machine 
which folds tlie metal upon itself, compresses it, 
furnishes it with n'point and a head and tnms 
it out a iinislied nail, which can be driven without 
breaking into the hardest wood. 

Dr B. W. Richardson has receiitl)’’ called 
atfention to the good treatment of the animals 
at the Home for Eo.st and Starving Dogs, Batter¬ 
sea, London. Any dog found wandering in the 
streets is taken to this Home, and kept for a 
certain time, in case an owner, or failing tliat, a 
purchaser, is found for him. Utterly vagrant and 
valueless dogs are put to a painless death in the 
lethal chamber devised by Dr Ricbnrdson, and no 
fewer than a hundred thousand have been so 
destroyed. Five dogs affected with rabies have 
licen taken off the streets and destroyed here. 
Dr Rich.ardson has contrived a lethal muzzle for 
dogs, which can be used in tiie streets by the 
police, and also a similar apparatus for horses. 
We presume that (his latter would be used in 
eases of glanders, that terrible disease which is 
contagions between the horse and man. 

A tunnel on the Rliondda and .Swansea Bay 
Railway, Wales, lias just been completed. It is 
two inilcB in lengtli, and runs tlirongli sucli a 
iiiounlairions country (lint it was iinjiracticable to 
drive any sliafts into it from aliove during the 
progress of coiistriietion. lii .spite of tliis, wiien 
tlie two lieadiiigs wliicli were driven from eitlier 
end met, tlie one formed a perfect continuation 
of (lie other, and the levels did not differ fo the 
extent of lialf an ineb. The object of tin's rail- 
w.ay is to connect the exiensive coaltield of the 
Itlionilda Vallej- witii tlie port of Swansea. 

Mr Jiillc lias ri’cently made a coniiiiiinicntion 
to tlie French Academy of Sciences with reference 
to a new process for hardening plaster of Paris, 
by wliicli that comparatively friable compound 
is made so dense and hard that it can be used for 
flooring purposes. The plaster, of good quality, 
is mixed with oiie-sixtli its weight of finely sifted 
and recently slaked white lime. This mixture is 
used like ordinary plaster, but with as little water 
ns po.ssiblo, and with groat expedition. When 
thoroughly dry, it is treated with a saturated 
solution of eitlicr zinc sulphate or iron sul|iliate 
(white vitriol and green vitriol are the common 
English names for these salts). The first will cause 
the plaster to remain white, and the latter will by 
gradual oxidation give ft the colour of iron rust, 
and an applic-iition of linseed oil will give this 
reddened iilaster the appearance of mahogany. It 
is obvious that this nictliocl of rendering plaster 
hard, if as effectual as its author asserts, will lead 
to its emidoyment for many purposes for which at 
present it could not be used. 

The British Mnsemn is now furnished with a 
complete system of electrical alarms, so that the 
oocniTence of fire or outrage by dynami(io can be 
immediately signalled to the firemen’s room, while 
at the same time the police and gatekeepers are 
put on the alert. It will be remembered that in 
the abortive attempt to blow up part of the 
Tower of London by dynamite, a few years back, 
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the offender was caught through the \)r()mpt 
action of closing the Tower gates one! subjecting 
every one within the walls to a searching examina¬ 
tion. 

In a paper read before the China branch of the. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Captain Moore, of Her 
Majesty’s ship liambler, gives an interesting 
description of the ‘ bore ’ or tidal wave which 
often occurs in Hangchow Bay. This ‘ bore ’ is 
caused by the tide in the bay meeting the current 
from the river, and it travels up stream at tlxo rate 
of from ten to thirteen miles an hour. The lieight 
of the advancing wave reaches fourteen feet, and 
it js followed for some distance by agitated water 
in which no small boat can live. The, rush of tlie 
wave is so strong that the liamhbtr was covered 
with spray us its waters broke against the broail- 
side of tlie sliip. A vast wall has been built by 
the inhabitants at the moutli of the estuary, to 
protect tl)e country from the ‘bore,’ nnil it is 
strengthened in one place which is exposed to its 
full force by a buttress two hundred and lifty- 
threc feet long and sixty-three feel wide. Behind 
this wall the boats are drawn ini for shelter when 
the wave is expected. It will be rouienibered 
that on some rivers in our own country we have 
the same phenoimniu on n far smaller scale. 

The fading anil yellowing of photographs after 
they have reached a certain age has long been a 
reproach to that method of printing from the 
negative which is known as silver printing on 
albuniinised paper, and to a great e.xtent that 
method has of late years been superseded by 
others which are more permanent in tlieir results. 
The last new method of this kind is that just 
introduced by Sir V'ulentine Blanchard, and which 
he calls the Platinum Black Process. In this 
system the picture is printed on a .silver-prepaied 
paper (not albuniini.sed), a)id the image is changed 
to permanent platinum by after-treatment witli a 
salt of that metal. Prom specimens which we 
have seen, we preilict a great future fur this ])i(>- 
cess. It is especially adapted to the wants of 
amateurs, who.so ti'oubles in photography gouer- 
ally begin when they commence printing from 
their negative.s. 

According to a New Orleans paper, the mor¬ 
tality among the negroes of that city is double 
that of while person.s ; and the same may be .said 
of otlier southern cities. The reason for this in¬ 
creased mortality among the blacks is said to be 
found in their neglect of hygienic laws, lack of 
comforts and conveniences in their homes, and 
unrestrained indulgence in vicious practices. On 
the other hand, the negroes of Now Orleans seem 
to be singularly free from the attack of diphtheria, 
for out of thirty-three cases of that disease in one 
month three only we're credited to negroes. 

So much has recently been heard about the 
untold wealth of the ruby mines of Burnmh, that 
we are apt to forget that another valuable product 
of that country is found in its forests of teak- 
wood. Now that we build our ships of iron, 
this wood does not perhaps command the import¬ 
ance wl\ich it possessed in past times ; but it has 
so many valuable properties, that an unlimited 
supply of it would soon find for it new employ¬ 
ment. For hardness and durability it has few 
equals, while at the same time it is easily worked, 
although, from the silex which it contains, it soon 
blunts the best tools. But this same siliceous 


element renders it free from tlie attacks of insects; 
while nails and screws driven into the wood 4o ’ 
not nist, this last advantage being probably due 
to the oil-wl ielyit contains. 

At a time wj/en wc are making a great addition 
to the number of our ships of war, criticism by a 
competent outsider is worthy of re.spectful atten¬ 
tion. Admiral I’orter, of the United States navy, 
has assumed this rule in two'i.apcrs which he has 
published on ‘ The Naval War of the Future,’ in 
whicdi he supposes, by way of illustration, that 
tin' English and French fleets have come into 
conflict. While the big vessels arc busy with 
an artillery duel, their discomfiture is brought 
about by ‘ speedy little craft,’ which entangle the 
propellers of the larger vessels with iron wires 
and render them helple.s3. Ttieu the little tor¬ 
pedo boats come upon the scene and sink the iron¬ 
clads. In a word, the admiral does not believe 
that our expensive monsters will fulfil their 
promise; while dynamite projectiles and long- 
range dynamite guns will be, more than a mutch 
for them. Ho instances the astonishing result 
lately produced exjieri mentally when a shell con¬ 
taining only two and a half pounds of dynamite, 
propelled from a seven-inch gun with the compara¬ 
tively small charge of twenty-three pouiuls of 
gnniiowder, was fired against a seven-inch iron 
turret weighing thirl een tons. This structure 
was carried bodily a distance of twenty^five feet, 
and its iron plates were torn asunder. 

Bromine, one of the elemuiilaiy bodies, a 
dark-brown volatile liiiuid, which is obtained 
from sea-water and saline springs, and is a by-pro¬ 
duct of certain cliemicul operations, is coming into 
u.se ns a disini'oe.tant and deodorant. It has long 
been used in surgery for the treatment of foul 
ulcers, Ac. ; and now that it can bo obtained at 
a comparatively cheap rate, it is likely to find a 
far more extensive employment. In a pure state, 
it is me- ( '.orrosivu, and its vapour is must irritat¬ 
ing to tile nose, throat, and eyes. But for general 
use it would bo diluted with about eight hun-; 
dred )(arts of water, in which state it is quite 
innocuous. 

Mr B. Piffard describes, in the Chemical Kms, 
the simple preparation of a pigment which seems 
to possess the appearance and properties of Indian 
ink. An excess of camphor is allowed to remain 
fur twenty-four hours in strong sulphuric acid, 
when the mixture presents the appearance of a 
reddish gelatinous mass. This is lii^ted, when it 
effervesces, and fume.s of sulphurous acid are 
given off, leaving a I’esiilue which is intensely 
black. Further evaporation causes the excesi of 
camphor ami the acid to be driven away, and the 
remainder forms a black pigment, \vhich can be 
applied to paper or other surfaces in the usuM 

way. • , IS 

In a paper recently read before the BoyMj 
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mugneto-clectric light in 1858, and that ekpllOfi 
moats were made at the Nore with a view to mt, 
its efiicaev as a luminuiit for lighthouses. .It .VFM, ; 
then that I'araday— whose discoyerujs 
birth to the new light—reported' that tha.Jjfplift'',* 
ant was not only fit for the .particular. ; 

in view, but that it gave prospects bt 
ment the lyuits of which it was not to ' 
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lomse; These wor(^ are indeed prophetic, when 
•we look around us and see the immense activity 
<m every aide Which is due to various schemes of 
lighting by means of the dynamo-Vjiichiiie, which 
Se the improved mugneto-muchinc of Faraday’s 
:time. It 18 now possible to obtain a light of one 
hna^red and fifty luillion candle-power, which, 
•of- course, is far in excess of any requirement. 
Sir James Douglas recognises the advantage of 
(•the brilliant light which electricity affords for 
-Mdient headlands and isolated rocks at a disfiince 
ifom the coast, wliile oil and gas lights are more 
'huitable for confined navigation. All are practi¬ 
cally valueless in tliick fogs ; and the pioblem of 


•exploded by an electric current; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, fog is an impediment to sound as well 
as to light 

Telegraphic instrurmmts which deliver their 
messages in thi; form of i)rinted type were looked 
upon when they were first introduced us marvels 
of constructive skill, but they are now too 
common to elicit much remark. Mucliiues which 
are constantly reeling out yai’ds of ‘ta[te,’ upon 
which are plainly priixted the latest news, and the 
last quotations from the Stock fi.xcliange and 
Various markets, are now familiar things in the 
halls of clubs and otlier places of public resort. 
As the printed tape accumulates, it is cut off in 
lengths and pinned on a board, so that all can 
benefit by the news it contains. If not so gath¬ 
ered up, it lies in a heap, and he who wants to 
consult it is in much the same position as the 
proverbial searcher for a needle in a hiiystuck. 
But now that an improved apparatus has been 
invented by Messrs Moore and Wriglit, we may 
expect these ditiicullies to disappear. The 
‘Column’ Printing Telegraph explains its own 
mission, which is to do awiiy with the reel of 
tape and to print the words in column form, in 
the same way that a type writer presents it to 
the readePs eye. The instrument is wonderfully 
ingenious, and does its work with accuracy and 
. despatch. Several Oolgmu printing-machines can 
be operated from one centre, as in the case of the 
' older form of instrument. 


. A TRUE SNAlvE-STOKY. 

By I>u A. !5taai>uno. 

•f ’ i>A.KVXi mine bo, because the vast majority of 
enake-stories are untrue—palpably and absurdly 
(imtrue to those who have studied anything of the 
Bature or habits of the creatures to which they 
professedly refer. They pass muster, however, 
in msmy instances becuu.se so little is known of 
the manners and customs of reptiles in general 
and of serpents in particular ; and it is extraordi- 
iiiiupy to note how even best scientific works 
•on.,natunil history, whilst accurately describing 
v^e anatomical and physiological cluiracteristics 
'ini ftAEtake, will yet frequently perpetuate and lend 
itanthdrity to the most vulgar erron in alluding to 
mode of life. Again, such is the terror 
thm ‘creeping things’ inspire, that in 
i^Mea where it is impossible to. doubt the 


bona fides of the narrator, ridiculously distorted 
and impossible versions of actual phenomena 
are given through hurried and horrified obser¬ 
vation. 

To most people, tbe very teim ‘ snake ’ or ‘ ser¬ 
pent’—for their signification is the same—conjures 
up the idea of a creature fiendish in cruelty and 
aggressively inimical to man, gifted with a deadly 
venom, speed for pursuit, and unutterable malevo¬ 
lence. Yet tbe poor ophidian is only too desirous 
to shun notice—I believe tboi-e is absolutely no 
exception to this rule—where he has time and 
opportunity, though he is frequently siiiqirised, 
and compelled to act on the defensive, owing .to 
his want of hearing and defective vision. Pro¬ 
bably no serpent can see anything distinctly at a 
distance of three times his own length, though 
they may be conscious of iutercejition of light, 
or feel the vibration of an approaching footstep. 
Certainly, no wonls can exaggerate the awful 
power of the poisons of some of the more virulent 
species—1 say poisons, because tliere may lie as 
many sejiarate and individual venoms as there are 
venomous kinds, for anything we know to the 
contrary ; though, in considering this most mys¬ 
terious attribute, we might pause to compare the 
ell'ects of the tiny, almost iiiicroscopic hair-tubules 
of a tropical nettle, producing violent fever of the 
whole system, with, yiossibly, gangrene of the stung 
limh, or those cheuiiciils which affect the human 
tissues when subdivided into millionths of a grain. 
But few know—and perhaps fewer still will 
believe—that of the whole number of serpent 
species known in the world, kne than vne-ayfUh 
only are venomous, and that one-foiirtli of these 
are never seen on land, being iuliabituuts of the 
ocean. 

Smikes, moreover, seem to be deemed fair game 
for fiction and falsehood by common consent, 
and so generally is this fact recognised in America 
— where most of tliese monstrous anecdotes are 
cencocted, or at anyrute first see tbe light of print 
—that the term ‘snake-story’ has passed into a 
byword and a reproach, an epithet which is well 
iiudcKtood and acknowletlged as a cuplicmism for 
tliat which requires considerably moiv than the 
yirovcrbial grain of salt for its deglutition. When 
the rumour comes of a big lire, or an earthquake, 
or a g;reat commercial disaster, the incredulous 
ones shrug their shoiildew mid say : ‘ Oh, it’s 
only a snake-story !’ Many of these absurd yarns 
which find a place in the colimins of Western 
papers as pure jokes aie <iuote.d os sober facts by 
tlie press on this side of the Atlantic, and crop up 
ill the ‘ Naturalist ’ depiirtnient of nuigaziiies which 
devote a portion of their space to that branch of 
science, especially—and I write it with sorrow 
—in those which ai’e published for the young. 
Boys and girls accept so confidingly what they 
read, and form and retain such strung impressions 
therefrom, that any misleading statement is far 
more deplorable in their case than one which may 
appeal to those of more mature years. And they 
are such capital observers 1 Some of iiiy pleas¬ 
antest associations with tins subject liuvf arisen 
through the interest and enthusiasm displayed by 
young friends in connection with it; ana nothing 
delights me more than the receipt of a letter from 
some youthful ophiologist—-often quite uaknowa 
to me—asking for advice about the purchase of a 
pet snake, the method of its moiatoiuince, or the 
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A TRUE SNAKE-STORY. 


'igfuapatibUity of such an institution with the 
extent of the writer’s pdcket-money or the pre¬ 
judices of bis immediate relatives. 

!^fore ^relating my true snake-story, let me 
offer a sample of the other brand—the ‘snake- 
story’ which is not true. 1 clipped it from a 
paper published in the very country in which the 
scene of the other is located, Guiana. 

. A boa-constrictor woke up thin and liungry 
after a three months’ nap, and set off to look for 
his breakfast. He was soon rewarded by- the 
capture of an agouti, which he crushed and bolted 
whele, after the manner of liis kind. His appetite 
being not yet appeased, lie went still farther afield 
in quest of prey, and pre.sently coming to a fence 
and essaying to pass through between the stakes, 
be was stopped midway by the lump in his body 
.which was the outward and visible sign of the 
defunct but undigcstwl agouti. As ho lay in 
this position, another agouti happened to wander 
incautiously near his nose, and was seized, con¬ 
stricted, and .swallowed in like manner. Agouti 
number two ]iH.sses down tin: serpent’s body- to 
join its predecessor, but was stoppeil on the vther 
side of the fence ; and the state of affair.s now 
was that the boa could neither go ahead nor 
astern, being jammed by his fore-and-aft inside 
passengers; and in that situation was found, 
caught, killed, and made into a ‘ snake-story.’ 

For the truth of what follows 1 can vouch, as 
all the collateral and corroborative circumstances, 
though not the main incident, came directly 
under my personal notice. 

The wife of one of the overseers on the Euuiore 
estate in Demerara hud one morning laiil her 
baby- asleep in its cradle wliile she performed 
certain household duties. Enmore is—or was at 
the time of which I write—the largest sugar- 
plantation in that county, for so are the three 
provinces called which together make up British 
Quiana—-namely, Demerara, Berbicc, and Es.se- 
quibo. 'riio estate has a station on the little line 
which runs through several small towns, still 
bearing their quaint old Dutch names, as far 
as Mahaiciu The baby aforesaid was carefully 
screened from the blazing heat of the day within 
a cool grecu-Jalousied veranda, and wivs lightly 
covered with a muslin net, to guai-d its slumbers 
against the disturbing iutlueuce of Hies, i4ara- 
bundas, scorpions, spiders, and other small but 
unpleasant doer, of which thi.s favoured land i.s 
the happy hunting-ground. It was three months 
old, w-as No. 1, and was the pivot on which the 
daily life and love of both its parents revolved. 
I regret to say 1 have forgotten wliether it was a 
hoy or a girl. 

Picture to yourself, then, if you can, the horror 
of the young mother when, on stealing into the 
veranda to refresh herself with a peep at her 
unconscious darling, she beheld on the muslin 
cover a live serpent! She hud not been long in 
the colony, but had already sufficient exjjcrience 
of its teeming reptilian fauna to recognise the 
blood-red, blnut-headed creature which lay on 
her child as a coral sntike, reputed to be so 
deadly'as to_ slay a man or horse with its bite 
iff twenty minutes. It had apparently fallen into 
the cradle from the ledge of the Venetian shutter 
l^bove, and its weight causing the muslin to 
hag down, it was unable to raise its ,bo<ly high 
enough to get over the edge of the wicker-work 


and escape, as it seemed to be endeavouiing to 
do. » 

Terror-stricken as she was, the poor girl by 
a desperate etf<. t summoned up all her self- 
control and ren^ined still, knowing that if the 
baby were disturbed it might! by its movement 
provoke the snake to strike. After walcliing 
the ineffectual efforts of the latter to climb the 
side of the a-adle for a few moments, which 
seemed like hours, an idea flew over her half- 
nmiib(>-l bj’ain. Slie crept gently forward, inch 
by- inch, until by- stretching forth one foot she 
could touch the locker. Getting her toe under¬ 
neath tlii.s, she slowly raised it until the basket 
was tilted considerably away from her, and was 
consequently- lowered on the side towards which 
the intruder was directing its attempts at ascent. 
The plan succeeded admirably ; the unsuspicious 
serpent wriggled its way up the now moderately 
inclined plane of tlie net, retarded in its pro¬ 
gress only by the unstable bold afforded by the 
latter. Its head was already over the edge, and 
in another quarter of a minute it would have 
been upon the floor, when the treacherous rocker 
slipped from her foot, the snake rolled ,back 
lower than before, carrying the edge of the narrow 
curtain down in its fall, and the motber stumbled 
wildly to recover her nearly lost balance. It was 
too much for lier ; the awful tension snapped, 
and she called her husband's name with a hoarse 

Cl'V. 

U'ell that she did! He w.is nearing the 
house at the time on his homeward way to mid¬ 
day hieakfast, and just caught sound of that 
Jigoni.sed whisper as he crossed the muddy- canaL 
A few seconds later he was in the veranda, 
leading his wife's bloodless face with wild ques¬ 
tioning eyes. No speech could she force through 
her hot lips ; no word spoke he, hut he followed 
her out-stretched finger as she pointed to the 
still swe ng cradle. With one dash be seized 
the muslui and tore it off. Had this been done 
ut first, no doubt all would have been well, 
but the free border being within the side, the 
light net slipped from under the weight of the 
snake, and the reyitile fell hissing and writhing 
upon the naked body of the child, now crying 
and lifting up its bands towards its mother. 
There was no moment for llionght. Like light¬ 
ning be grijiped the infant by tlie shoulder and 
threw it out on the floor, whei'e it fell M'ith 
a broken collar-bone, but saved ! ._ 

And it was throngli being called ufion to 
administer restoratives to the wife and to treat 
this injury—which may have been caused by 
the full, or, more probably, by the frenzied grasp 
of his powerful hand- that 1, in the absence of 

my friend, Dr D-, whose guest 1 was, learned 

the foregoing pai'ticulais within ten minute# 
of their occurrence. The snake was alnuj^y j 
despatcheil, and lav on the veranda boards 
its head smashed‘fiat by an unnecessarily trafey 
mendous stamp of the paternal heel. T 
just say tliat youth and a g<X)d constituti^jjJ^ :■! 
which the Moray shire breezes were not yei 
sipated by fever and iigiie, enabled the 
to throw off the nervous illness with whkk.t^: 
was threatened ; and that, although (he condSiified' v 
of the child’s shoulder and the pain ntjeindiltff/ 
it naturally caused the parent# great. ; 
recovered j^rfectly without any of 
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l3ie UM iof the ten. The frogmen^ of the snake j 
vere goth&ed np wid preserved in a glass jar 

■ of white rum from the factory ‘still j’ and long 
afterwords as he told the tai(% the big black- 
hearded Scotchman’s lips woulAgo white with 
anger and his forehead bead a? he shook his 

l.fiat at ‘jron devil’ in the bottle. And I dare¬ 
say that it moves him so to this day. 

Ecu 1 had not the heart to tell him that 
.'the creature was ImritUm, and that lie had broken 
-^e baby’s collar-bone over a poor worm who 
houhl do less injury than a mosquito. Fer- 
»e»tW do I hope that they have never learned 
dt, f think the reptile could hardly have been 
lirecognised after its immersion in the coarse canlui; 
ji^ as it lay recently dead, there was no niis- 
,^:;|iming it for anything el.se than SdjtiUe eonmahnii, 

| j| 8pecie.s of somewhat vivid colour, inhabiting 
■tropical America ami some of the West India 
Islands, but wholly devoid of venom. The error 
^,18 typical of a very I’onimon one in popular 
aoroenclature. Thu really poisonous coral snakes 
of these countries should properly be called 
‘oprrdl,’ as their name was originally derived 
from the Spanish by reason of their colours, 
vermilion, black, yellow, and white, being dis¬ 
posed in ‘rings’ arouml their bodies. (The in¬ 
i'tensity of their lethal powei', by the way, is much 
■etrt^gerated, the great viperiiie serpents of those 
r^ioni,.BUch as the rattlesnake, fcr-de-lance, and 
' hushmoster, being much more virulent.) But 
by 'corruption the term ‘coral’ has come to he 
applied to any snake which bears some degree 
of red in its coloration, and has ciirried a veno¬ 
mous reputation along with it If there were 
i anything in a name, one would be compelled 
to admit that this same coronatam should be 
t/w’■'coral snake, par exceUenc/’, seeing that the 
whole of the upper surface of its body piusents 
the brilliant hue of that gem. ‘Corral,’ how¬ 
ever, it could not be, as the colour is plain 
• without pattern from stem to stern. And if the 
deelaratiou of its innocence forms a damp and 
depressing ajipendix to this tale, kindly remeui- 

■ her, in estenuatiou of the circumstance, its ex- 
’;Ceptioual character as that seeming paradox, a 
^irw snake-story. 


THK BI/ECTBICAL TUEATMENl' OE SEWAGE. 

The au’oject of the best means of sewage precipita¬ 
tion and piiRfication at a moderate cost is one 
.'that has agitated the minds of scientists for yuuiu 
TlKhiious systems of chemical treatment have lieen 
•'.ttrS^unded ; but a distinct advance seems to have 
, bs«a made by Mr William Webster, F.C.S., who 
^'.proposes to treat the sewage by direct contact with 
'electricity, the sewage being resolved at once into 
. iita chemical elements, and precipitated in the 
i’lnrm of d.udj^, and rendered iimocuous at the 
iiaame tim'e. By permission of the Metropolitan 
of Works, Mr Web'*"r has erected, at his 
cost,, at the Southern Outfall Station at 
s^SR^ness, experimental works capable of treating 
Iwage at tlie rate of fifty thousand gallons 
■4|»pilay, the process at present being only carried 
f>||b'’iatermitte)itly ; and the system was inspected 
jBimteition at the rate of. about twelve thousand 
jppap .per hour, on the STth of March, by a 
representatives of the press. 


The sewage is pumped from the main sewer- 
into a shoot filled with iron plates, which, being' 
connected with a dynamo, are transfoyned into 
electrodes. The sewage passes by gravitation 
between these plates, and the contact with the metal 
gradually causes the organic matter to rise in 
small flocculent particles. The action produced 
by the electric current splits up the water and 
sodium, magnesium and other chlorides, which are 
always present in sewage, into their constituent 
parts. At the positive pole, chlorine and oxygen 
are set free,' and these elements are liberated in 
u nascent state, a condition in which they are 
intensely active, so that the organic matter in the 
sewage is rapidly oxidised and burnt up to in¬ 
nocuous conipound.s, and produces hypo-chlorous 
acid ; the positive iron plate is attacked, and 
ferrous hypo-chlorite formed. A portion of the 
hypo-chlorous acids attack the organic matter, 
putrefying sewage liaving a strong atliuity for 
oxygen. At the lu^gulive pole, ammonia, potass, 
soda, magnesia, &c., are obtained. The particles 
of matter graduidly accumulate at the top, and 
are run olf into settling-tanks, and afterwards the 
sludge may be pressed into cakes or otherwise 
disposed of. 'The ellluent is then pumped off, and 
is jierfectly clear .and inodorous. 

The relative merits of the cost of this in com¬ 
parison with other systems is a pioint with which 
we cannot deal ; but a distinct advance in sani¬ 
tary science seems to have been made by the 
ap]dicutiou of electricity to sewage purification. 
Any improvement on the system of sewage-dis¬ 
posal at prc.sent in force will be wele(Stned by the 
public ; and the electrical system seems to possess 
peculiar advantages over chemical treatment. 


EON DEL OP Sl’KINU. 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! flow wistfully 

Tbal clear soft note of spring breaks tbrongh 
Our tearful Lent: bark !—one, two, tluee— 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo I 

To where old dreams their spells renew, 

Thou art tlie ‘ open tiesume,' 

And bringest wondrous things to view. 

0 sweet refrain ! Time was wlien we. 

From liearts no sorrow eould subdue. 

Gave buck the call with cbildisii glee— 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

I’. W. Eoobk. 
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THE HOME OP THE MORTIMERS. 

The southern part of Herefordshire, with its 
cathedral city, and the ever-winding, ever-changing 
Wye, has tor long been an object of attention 
to the liealth-secking tourist; but somehow or 
other, the northern part of the county has been 
neglected ; and yet, for historical associations, for 
its lish-abounding rivers, and its charming and 
varied scenery, where could a few weeks be spent 
to greater advantage 1 If you are interested in 
ecclesiastical architecture, a visit to the ancient 
Priory Church of Leomin.ster will atford you 
magnificent specimens of late Norman and Early 
English styles; or at the villages of Yarpole and 
Pembridge, quaint country churches with de¬ 
tached belfries some yards distant from the 
main buildings. Should your tastes lie in the 
directibn of history, the district abounds in the 
remains and sites of ancient British and Roman 
camps, for as early as the first century of our era 
the Romans fought with and conquered the Silures, 
by whom Herefordshire was then poj)ulated ; ami 
at still later ijeriods the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
the occupation of Leominster alternately by the 
rival Royalist and Parliamentary armies, and the 
visits of the two unfortunate Charleses, will afford 
food for reflection, and matter for any amount of 
mental picture-painting. 

I wonder how many readers of C'/tantim’s 
Journal have explored that much neglected but 
most engaging ruin in the extreme north-western 
corner of the county known as Wigmorc* Castle'! 
It is more than probable few have ever heard 
of such a place --a place, withal, rich in traditions 
of the past, and closely connected with the lives 
of several generations of Mortimers. If you 
should ever be in the vicinity of Leominster, a 
town of quaint old streets, pay a flying visit 
to the homo of the Mortimers. The distance is 
about nine miles, the road excellent, the scenery 
not to be surpassed. You can drive ; and host 
Bedford of the Royal Oak Hotel will provide you 
with as good a ‘pair in hand’ as you can desire. 
Or, you cun take the train to Kingsland Station, 


on the Leominster and Kington branch railway, 
and walk the remaining five miles. Or, if your 
legs are muscular and your lungs sound, you 
can tramp the whole distance, an alternative 
much to be recommended. 

It was one of those deliciously cool days in 
the early part of September that I chose for 
the walk to Wigmore. Providing myself with 
a trusty walking-stick, a pocket telescope, a local 
guide-book, and an Ordnance Survey map of 
the district, 1 left Leominster by the West Street 
and Bargates; and on arriving at the cross 
roads, just a mile out of the town, paused for 
a few minutes at Barons’ .Cross, the spot pointed 
out by tradition os the place where the barons 
of the royal army from the south and those 
from Leominster met for consultation on their 
Way to cho the advanc'c of the opposing forces 
under Edward Mortimer from the nprth. A 
farttier trudge of three- miles through a really 
luxurious conistry, fruit-laden orchards, and field 
upon field of golden grain, only waiting the 
reaper’s sickle, to my right and to my left as 
far as the eye could reach, with here and 
there a hopyard, where scores of busy fingers 
were deftly plucking the rich clusters from 
the gracefully climbing bine; the scene being 
interspersed by trees, upon whose l^ves artist 
Nature had already begun to paint those rich 
autumnal tints which no Royal Academician 
has yet been able to put on canvas—and so 
I reached Kingsland, a charming straggling village 
quite a mile in length, with the church on my 
left dedicated to St Michael, and founded in 1290 
by Edward, Lord Mortimer, to whom the manor' 
then belonged. A mound near the rectory was 
pointed out to mo as the site of an ancient casUe, 
by the believing said to be the burial-plac^ of 
King Merewuld, or rather of his body, dn<|p 
his head is traditionally reputed to havo beOlSv 
one of the grinning gold-bedecked, skull xsllds Oft,, 
the altar of the Priory Church at Leontinstat. : 

Another half-mile, and I found myself - 

the inscription on ‘The Monument,’stbne 
pedestal ereclj^d in 1799 to commemorate .^ battle 
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foug>it on February 2, 1461 (erroneously stated 
Qn the stone to have been 1460), between the 
forces of Edward Mortitner, Earl of March, after¬ 
wards Edward IV., on the aide'it York, and those 
of Henry VI., on the side oK‘Lancaster. The 
battle of Mortimer’s Cioas lasted f ,-oin nine in the 
jnbming till sunset, the Lancastrirt y army being 
-entirely routed, four thousand ‘good men and 
true’ being left dead and dying on the field, 
Owen Tudor, great-grandfather of Henry VIII., 
and many IVelsh chiefs and Englishmen of dis¬ 
tinction, were taken prisoners, soin<! being executed 
■at Leominster, othcr.s at Hereford. ‘This,’ says 
the inscription, ‘was tlie di^cisive battle which 
placed Edward IV. on the throne of England ; he 
was crowned king on the 5th of March following.’ 
This latter statement i.s incorrect, a.s Edward was 
not formally crowned till the 26th of .lune. 
Standing with niy back to the pede.stal anil 
looking northwards, the great ‘ West Field,’ where 
the Lancastrian generals Pembroke, Tudor, and 
Ormonde had so skilfully disposed their forces 
on the eve of the battle, lay like a panorama 
before me. There in the distance w.as the entrance 
to the valley of Aymestrey, through which the 
forces of Mortimer advanced fi'om Wigmore ; and 
there on the plain of Kingsland 1 could in imagi¬ 
nation see the scantily clad Irish soldiers under 
Ormonde- fighting fiercely against the more dis¬ 
ciplined warriors under Hichard. And then 
I thought of the words jmt into the mouths of 
Edward Mortimer and Richard I’lantagenct on 
the eve of the battle, in Sliakspcaie’s play of 
King Hcnnj VI. : 

Iklimrd. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ? 
lUchard. Three glorious sims, each one a jierfect sun; 
Not separated with the racking clouds. 

But severed in a pale clear-shining sky. 

See, see ! they join, cinhraee, and seem to kiss. 

As if they vowed some league inviolable : 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one snn. 

In this the heaven figures some event.' 

I resume my tour, the road tajeiug me over 
the very spot where the combat waxed lierecst; 
and there away on the right, among the trees, 
was just the faintest peep of I.ucton School, one 
of those old educational institutions of the last! 
century over w-hich so many hard words have i 
been bandied between the Charity Commissioners I 
on the one hand and the local liigwigs on the 
other. Fggjing just a little thirsty, I essayed a 
halt at an old way.sidc inn, known to artists 
and disciples of Izaak Walton ns a real haven of 
rest and refreshment for the weary of the human 
kind. Landlord Roberts welcomed me, as 1 am 
fold he ever welcomes all callers, nml as most 
British landlords, out of Loudon at all events, 
welcome touring callers.generally. A‘cup’ of 
real Herefordshire cider, the usual pas.sage of 
words in true English style anent the weather 
past, the weather presentj-and the meteorological 
possibilities of the future, and I had once more 
put foot to ground in the direction of Aymestrey, 
name made familiar to geological students in 
.Murchison’s Inluria. To the right is the church 
St John and St Alkmund, containing an ancient 
v^O^nment' to the memorj' of the founder, Sir 
’iBjLingen, the firm friend and ally of Edmund 
«r. To the left are the famous 'Aymestrey 
qUMTies ; and os 1 cross t^e old bridge 


over sparkling Lugg as it rushes in hot haste > 
to join its sister Wye at Hereford, I find myself 
in a narrow gorge, where the steep tree-clad 
hill-sides remind me very much of the beautiful 
pass of Aborglaslyn in North Wales. Email¬ 
ing from the valley, towering on _my right xs 
Croft Arahiiry, on the summit of which the brave 
British chief Caractacus encamped when retir¬ 
ing westwards before the victorious legions of the 
Roman general, Ostorious Scapula. Caractacus 
had made a bold stand on the arrival of the 
Roman forces in Silnria, and had been driven 
from camp to camp, until, ns a final attempt 
to stav the onward rush of ‘ the foreigner,’ he 
strongly intrenched himself on the top of a hill 
near Brampton Brian, ju.-st away to my left, called 
Coxall Knoll, wliere, liowever, he was again 
defeated, liis wife and daughter being taken 
prisoners on tlie field of battle, and he himself 
compelled to lice into the north, where he was 
treachcron.sly given nii to the Romans, and con¬ 
veyed in triumph to Itome. 

Wigmore reached at last, in every respect a 
char.acteristic English village ; and there, high up 
oil a curious cmineiice, is the parish church, 
willi the quaintest of ivy-covered towers. A 
gnide-honk informs me that this church existed 
before the reign of Stephen, and that Sir Hugh 
de Mortimer, lord of Wigmore (wlio ilimrished 
in that reign), made a grant of the benefice of 
Wigmore to the canons of the ad joining priory of 
Shobdon, afterwards monks of Wigmore Abbey. 
Turning to the right tlirough the fields, there, 
m.ijestic even in decaj-, is the once mighty home 
of the regal Mortimers. Crossing the moat, the 
traces of which arc very perfect, and passing 
under a low-arched gateway covered with a mantle 
of rich ivy, I found my.self in the courtyard, 
with the ruins of the kiu-p and banqueting hall ' 
on a mound in front. Some of the. outer walls ! 
and lowers of the castle arc in a good state 
of preservation, and give evidence of the extent 
and importance of the place when the Mortimers 
swayed the fortunes of the English crown. .1 ust i 
inside the entrance, on tlie left, an interesting ! 
discovery was made in 1870. The then tenant of 
the farm, of which the riiin.s form a part, found 
that at a particular spot the jdace sounded liollow; 
and on making exeavation.s, sti’ps were come to, 
loading to a strong door with massive hinges. 
Passing through the door and down two or more ' 
steps, a room wa-s discovered, to the walls of 
whieli were utlixed two very massive iron staples. 
Among the rubbish were tiles of very good work- 
man.ship, one of which had on it the Jti<iir-de lu \ 
of France, quartered by the royal arms of England 
(Edward IV.). From the appearance of the room, 
it must have formed one of the dungeons of 
the castle. The view from the keep is exten¬ 
sive towards the north and north-east. Hill and 
dale, x'erdure-clad valleys and feni-topped hills; 
miniature orchards and cosy-lookiiig fam-home- i 
steads; and about a mile from the cnstle can be 
plainly distinguislied the spot where Wigmore | 
Abliey once stood, and in which several of the-1 
Mortimers were buried. All that now-remains 
of this is the old Grange of the Abbey, a fine 
timber building, and a perfect example of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteeutn, ands^K- 
teenth century styles of architecture. The outer 
portions of the Abbey remains hut are divided to ' 
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meet tbe reqiiiremente of a modem farmyard. 
Tbe" old Abbey bam is pointed out to visitors 
as one of tbe finest speamens of Abbey bams 
in the country. It has a large and lofty timber 
roof, some of the beams being of immcn.se size, 
and surpassing anything of the kind at the 
present day. A copy of the abbot’s seal is still 
extant. 

The walls of the keep of Wigmore Oastlc are 
in a good .state of preservation ; and the banqiud 
ing hall must have been of fine proportions. The 
earlier history of Wigmore Castle and the Morti¬ 
mers is somewhat clouded in the mists of myth ; 
but it is probable that the castle was a stronghold 
of considerable importance during the disturbed 
times of the numerous Welsh incursions into the 
Marche.s. A Ralph de Mortimer married Olwadys 
Dhu, daughter of Llewellyn of Wales. A Roger 
Mortimer fought for Henry III. at the battle 
of Northampton ; and at a later <hite we find a 
Roger de Mortimer, a minor, placed hy Edward 
II. under the gnar<lianship ot Piers Gaveston. 
This Roger de Mortimer was made Lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland in 1.316. In 1.322 Roger was 
imprisoned in the Tower for Joining in the con¬ 
spiracy against Piers Gaveston and Hugh Lc 
Despenser, the king’s favnniites ; but he escaped 
to France, wlnu’e he lived in criminal intimacy 
with Lsahella, wife of Edward IT., whom he per- 
snadfid to return with him to England in 1.326, 
and to dethrone her hnshiind. The queen created 
Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March ; and in recog¬ 
nition of the honours and favours conferred on 
him, he sum])tuoii.sly entertained the iiueen and 
the young king her son for some days at his 
castles of Ludlow and Wigmore. Roger, Earl 
of March, was executed at 'rylnirii in 1330. 
Edmund de Mortimer, great-grandson of Roger, 
married Philippa Plantsgenet, daughter of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; and it was by this marriage 
his' descendants became entitled to the crown of 
Erfgland, his sou Roger ile. Mortimer, fourth Earl 
of March, being declared hy the parliament of 
1385 heir to the throne. Edmund’s second son 
espoused the daughter of Owen Olendwyr; and 
his daughter Elizabidli was marrie.<l to Henry 
Percy, Ixdtcr known in history as Hotspur. The 
fifth Earl’s daughter, Anne, was married to 
Richard Plantag(inet, son of Edmund Langley, 
Duke of York, grandson of Edward III. I’he 
frequent intermarriages of the Earls of March 
with the reigning family were the causes of end¬ 
less troubles and conspiracies; but the decisive 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, where the Lancasttrians 
were so di.sastrously beaten and the Mortimers 
placed on the throne, u.shered in for a time a 
somewhat more peaceful era. 

1 could not help thinking of those days when 
might rather than right ruled' when every man’s 
■hand seemed uplifted against his brother’s, ns, 
standing on one of the fast crumhling walls of the 
old keep, I gazed around on the ruined towers, 
and the grass-grown spot where once stoo<l tire 
noble banqueting hall in which the first Earl of 
March entertained Isabella, the faithless wife of 
Edward* II. Times have indeed changed since 
then,_ and so have the men with tliem. The 
Mortimers and Warwicks, kings and king-makers, 
have gone the way of all flesh. Where five hun¬ 
dred years ago within were ‘sounds of revelry by 
night,’ is now heard but the bleating of the timid 
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sheep, or the laughter ot tbe happy excursionist;*. 
Wliere, four centuries since, were heard without 
the clash of arms and the angry slionts of contend¬ 
ing armies, is tbr hnving of contented cattle, or 
tlie monotonous whir of the peaceful reaping- 
machine os the 'i,olden grain falls gracefully to the 
gi'onnd ready 'or the empty garner. 

But the .ay was w'aiiing, an<l the sun wta 
already preparing to dip his ensign in the west 
in honour of the rising of the night’s monarch 
in the' far south-east, so 1 somewhat reluc¬ 
tantly descended the hill, giving the mined 
home of the Mortimers a parting look before 
<unerging on to the ro.ad which was to take 
me back to Leominster. The shadows of even¬ 
ing had already been curtain-like drawn over 
the siiiTOunding landscape ns 1 retraced my 
steps past the old inn at the cross roads, and on 
over the battlefield of Mortimer’s Cross; and as 
I paused for a moment to look at the pedestal 
which records a great day’s bloody work, fancy 
conjured up the men who had done their ports in 
the fearful contest, and 1 thanked the fates which 
liad ctt.st my lines in more peaceful times and 
more pleasant places. 

I have been much indebted for information 
concerning the Moj-timers to !i little work, The 
Jintory a/ Il'e/niorc and the Adjacent Nciyhhour- 
himl. It may interest my readci's to know that 
1 have already called the nitention of the Society 
for the, I’reservatioti of Ancient Monuments to 
M’igrnore (.lastle, and that an official visit to the 
ruins is in contetnplation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ToniAB had taken a day’s holiday without troub¬ 
ling his employer with the formality of asking 
for it. St Jlonday was a familiar of his. He had 
booked for Birmingham by an early train, had 
slunk furtively inti) the bank, and there pre¬ 
sented his cheque with a manner so shy and 
guilty ns to draw u])on himself the suspicion of 
the cashier, who narrowly examined tiie docu'- 
inent before rendering it into coin of the realm. 
’I’ho fat man trembled with anguish at the 
thought that he might lie seized and tJiftt Snelling 
might deny his signature. When the ten golden 
sovereigns were shovelled on to the counter, he 
took them up with sliaky fingers and carried 
thefn out into the street in his moist band. His 
pockets were never very ti'ustworthy, and the last 
had given way that morning, so that he was j 
comiiellcd to cairy th« remnant of Saturday’s ! 
wages in the lining of his hat, where half-a-dozen ! 
penny pieces, conspicuous among the scattered; 
silver by their size, galled his baldness. ^ He,^ 
made his way straight to the great' emporium,;^’; 
ready-made clothes, whose portals he had so 
entered in fancy, and there ordered new raimenfc' 
It was not an easy thing to fit Tobias’s figoiy, 
oflf-han*!, but the shopman made an ,to 

success; and in tlie space ot half an hW-'lie; 
emerged upon the street in a new suit of 
ing black, a new cheap silk hnt, new boots’ oooi ’ 
siderably to^ large for him, a imw vfai3sd.'fr«B^ 
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with high shirt collars, and a new cravat of 
Violent colours. He bore his old discarded _ gar¬ 
ments folded into a neat brown pper -parcel 
under his arm, and made by instinct _ for the 
nearest place of public refroshlhent. There he 
took a glaas'of rum-and-water, nn«; left his parcel 
in chaiue of the barmaid on (lti;.v, whom he 
charmed by the sesijuipedalian fliuucy of his 
converse and the affability of his manner. 

Mr Orme knew nothing of the Philosopliy of 
Clothes, but lie felt that his new gannentk made 
a new man of him, anil as he rambled through 
the sunshiny streets, his bosom dilated with the 
thought that his exterior aspect defied criticism. 
He determined to spend the day in sightseeing, 
and made a virtuous resolve against the enemy 
Bom. It would not be dignified to take too 
much of tliat seductive liquid whilst the gloss 
of newness remained upon his clothes. He would 
have at least one day of respectability, and ho 
thought with inward sighings how well he could 
idccorate en mmuuience the life upon wdiich his 
resources only permitted him to linger for a few 
brief hours. To be always idle—always to have 
money at command, and to be at no employer’s 
back and call—these were things unattainable, 
but his being groaned for them. The Present, at 
its splendid best, bore the dim shadow of the 
Future. 

His ideas of holiday-making were not tlie most 
brilliant in the world ; but he rode about for 
hours on the tops of different omnibuses, and ate 
shrimps at loraly leisure from a brand new 
Turkey-rod handkerchief. At certain happy 
moments he wondered what people took him for, 
and felt like a nobleman at large. In the course 
of time this enjoyment palled upon him. His 
money burned in his pocket; the gilded signs 
of public-houses called him with urgent, almost 
audible, appeal. What was a j)oor Tobias, with 
his wreckeil nerves and Ituin-drowned conscience, 
to do, even though habited in the most respectable 
raiment and animated by the best intentions ? 

The luckless money, fruit of tretichery, lasted 
a week. The new garments found their way to 
the pawnshop, and tlie old, pocketless, frayed, 
white at the seauis, bagged at tlie knees, and oily 
at the shouldei-b and elbows, once more enshrined 
their ownePs figure. Mr Orme was not entirely 
devoid of grace, and was ashamed to go back to 
his employer. The produce of the pawned 
vgarmen^s Jbglped him to drag on through a 
week’s dull i-epcntancc, and then be was without 
resources. He wandei-ed about asking for work, 
but finding none, and was on bis last legs, when 
somebody offered him a berth for a day or two 
in the capacity of broker’s man. If he could 
have relied upon the position for a permanence, 
it would have come vei-y«uear to his picture of 
the Ideal Life, and as it was, it came in os a 
welcome relief from thirst and hunger and the 
dread of downright starvation. He accepted the 
work with alacrity, anr'-^was at once despatched 
upon his business. 

‘ He was taken by his new employer, the broker, 
to L'astle-Borfield, and there a trap being char- 
;teted, the t\]jo were driven for a mile or so along 
^e identical route Mr Orme had travelled a 
S®?® tpow than a fortnight earlier when he had 
yhhi visit to Snelling. Half-way along that 
trap made a turn to the riggt, and then, 


after a mile’s drive along an umbrageous lane, 
pulled up before a farmhouse, passably well to 
do in aspect. Here they alighted; and the broker, 
bustling up to the gate and along the path, 'tapped 
at the open door with the crook of bis walking- 
stick. A middle-aged woman answered the call, 
and a solemn child appeared in her roar. 

‘What do you want, master?’ the woman 
asked. 

‘Two hundred and fifty-two pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and fivepence,’ chanted the broker, ‘for 
judgment, costs, and expenses grunted in the suit 
of Eobert Snelling versus Henry Day.’ 

‘My man ain’t at home, master,’ the woman 
answered. ‘'Thee can come in, since thee’st got 
to. We’ve been expecting thee.’ 

The broker walked into the house, signalling 
Tobias to follow. The woman dusted a chair 
with her apron and diew it a little forward ; 
then slie sat down with an immovable expres¬ 
sionless face, and suddenly breaking into tears, 
threw her apron over her head and rocked herself 
to and fro. The solemn child ran to her, and 
taking one of iier bands, kissed it, and stood 
staring with round black eyes at Tobias and his 
enqiloyer. 

‘That’s the judgment, missis,’said the broker, 
drawing a folded paper from his pocket and own¬ 
ing it. ‘You’d better take a look at it.’ The 
woman drew away her apron, ceased her tears for 
a moment wliibst slie looked at the docunieiit, 
and then covered uj) her head again.—‘ That’s a 
copy of the iloekeyment,’ pui-sued the broker, 
addressing Tobias, ‘and that you keep.—You 
know your duty, I 8np)>ose? You leave the 
house when you’re paid two liundred and fifty- 
two pounds, thirteen shillings, and fivepence in 
cash, and not before. You claim five bob for 
cvci-y day or part of a day you wait here, and 
you see that nothing is took away from the 
house.’ 

Mr Orme, fascinated by tlie dark eyes of tllie 
solemn child, nodded in answer, but said nothing. 
The function he had entered upon had a little 
W'liile ago seemed altogellier desirable ; but now 
that be had actually begun with it, he thought 
otlicrwise. He was a poor creature, and good for 
very little, but be would never have Lad the 
heart to claim his own by any sueb step as this. 
There was not much room in him for pity ; hut 
a crying woman was a terror to him, and to keep 
one in eompuny for nu indefinite space of time 
was a disagreeable occupation. 

The broker went about the house ami premises 
as if the place belonged to him, and iiassetl audible 
comments on the furniture, afflicting Tobias with 
a feeble sense of vicarious shame. Wlien he had 
examined things to his heart’s content, he went 
away, leaving ins subordinate still fascinated b^ 
the child, who scarcely removed her eyes from his 
face, and seemed to regard him with a grave and 
understanding scrutiny which settled more and 
more into disappi-oval. It was not long before 
the disapproval found words. The woman had 
ceased to cry almost as suddenly os she had 
begun, and drawing her apron from her face, 
wiped her eyes, and began to move about the 
tvoin, arranging and dusting mechanically. 

‘ I don’t like him,’ said the child decisively. 
‘He’s got a red nose. What has he got'a red 
nose for, mother ?’ 
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* It’s isdigestioii with some of ’em,’ the mother 
answered ; ‘hut with the main part it’s drink.— 
•The child’s chokeful o’ questions,’ she added in 
a commonplace tone of explanation to Tobias, 
‘and her niver knows how to rest till her gets 
her answer. You mustn’t mind the child. Yon ’ll 
git used to her, mavbe.—Lydia, you shouldn’t 
ask sich questions afore strangers. What d’ ye 
think folks ’ll think of a little gcll as asks ques¬ 
tions about people’s noses V 

Tobias travelled with a thoughtful forefinger 
over the feature thus brought in que.stion, and 
cast a sidelong downward glance upon it, but 
said nothing. By-atid-by the woman of the 
hou-se produced a great roll of stocking and began 
to knit, with the same expressionless countenance 
she had worn at first, until without warning she 
began to cry again, and hid her head beneath 
her apron. Tliis was too mucli for Mr Oriuo, 
who rose fretfully and walked to the doorway. 
A single stop landed him in the garden ; but he 
came back in a mighty (lutter lest the door should 
be closed against him, and his possession of the 
house and its cliuttel.s bo thereby made null and 
void. But finding that no notice whatever was 
taken of his movements, and not being bonml by 
any very rigid sense of duty at tlie best of times, 
he pottered out again a moimmt Later, and from 
that time forward made a series of timid excur¬ 
sions into the open air, until ho became persuaded 
that no attempt would be ma<lo to lock him out 
A swift and furtive examination of t'.ie back 
premises showed him tluit there were three sepa¬ 
rate means of ingress to the house on tluit side ; 
and deciiling that if need were, he could scutter 
back again before .all of them could he closed 
against him, he ventured to stroll about the 
garden. 

The weather was bright ami pleasant, .and 
not too hot The yellow-banded bees went 
buzzing fi'oin (lower to (lower, pointing no moral 
of industry for Mr Orme, hut fretting liim with 
nervous fears of being stung. He went gingerly 
about the moss-grown paths with a constant 
frightened eye turned backwards to mark whether 
or not the feeble bouse garrison was prepai’ing 
a barricade against him. In the course of some 
half-hour he gathered courage from immunity, 
and having lit a pipe, went ballooning along the 
garden paths in a state of beatific idleness. By 
dint of nearly halt a century’s pursuit of rum- 
and-water, his life’s cliiof good, he had almost 
obliterated any original powers of thinking which 
nature may have bestowed upon him ; hut an 
obscured process of memory and sensation still 
did duty m his mind. He noticed that lie was 
here at the instance of Mr Robert Snelling, and 
mused nuizzily on that fact as on a strange coinci¬ 
dence. Ho began to cast his own possibilities up 
and down in his mind; and by dint of a good ileal 
of thumb-and-finger counting, he arrived at the 
conclusion that five shillings a day represented 
one pound fifteen shillings per week. If that 
gorpous income 'should endure for but a fort- 
night, he would bo able to redeem his clothes 
and ter enjoy at least another week’s drinking. 
Fired by this proapoet, ho walked more briskly, 
and ev'in dared 1» extend his journey to the 
end of the garden. 

There he observed^ a curious thing, the signifi¬ 
cance of which he did not for a moment under¬ 


stand. This was no particular shame to him, for 
a keener and more observant man than Tobias 
might have gone by without giving it a second 
thought But tJiere, in the far corner of 
garden, the siAjiicc-tarth for a rough square of 
some four or f te yai-ds had been dug away, and 
a shining blv'.K bed, irregularly quarried, lay ex¬ 
posed to daylight. The shining black bed 
consisted obviously of coal, and Tobias’s first idea 
was that the bankruj)(, boiisidiold kept a queer 
sort of*open-air coal cellar. He bad neither (aucy 
nor invention ; but for once a habit of poking 
bis nose into other people’s business served him 
as well as either of them could have done; and 
after a moment's investigation, he satisfied him¬ 
self that the open-air coal cellar was of mother 
Nature’s making. In point of fact, it was neither 
more nor less tlian the cropped-iip edge of a coal- 
seam. 

An anonymous philo.sophcr has remarked with 
a profundity as real as it is apparent that a good 
many things go to everything. It had happened, 
something like a year before, that Mr Ornic had 
been employed to .set up in type a pamphlet of 
•sixteen pages octavo ivbich dealt with the position 
and formation of tlie Great South Staffordshire 
Fault. Now, the Great Soiitli Staffordshire Fault 
is not a moral failing, but neither more nor less 
(ban a great outcrop of stone which puts an end 
to the Great South Staffordsliire coal-field. It 
bad been a moot-point for ycare amongst practical 
mineralogists and engineers ns to whether the 
coal-beil were simply iiiten-npted by this fault 
or actually closed in, ik terniined and ended by it 
Trial sluilts hail been sunk beyond it with results 
disastrous to the fortunes of the speculators, who 
liad in some instances encountered live sand, and 
in otlicrs had sunk until they had come upon 
signs of the absence of coul which were regarded 
as final. The history of these endeavours, with 
certain plc’osophisings upon tbcui, had made up 
the subject-matter of tlie ])nmplilet which Tobias’s 
industry had helped to give to the world. He 
bad not only put it into type with his own 
fingers, but, with the assistance of the office boy, 
liad acted as bis own proof reader. When the 
pamphlet had been sewn and cut, he hud pre¬ 
served a copy of it amid the archives of the 
ramshackle old printing office, and often in mo¬ 
ments when work bad become more than usually 
distasteful, ho had beguiled bis stolen leisure by 
studying its pages. Ho fur as n laiowledgevif 
the author’s views could carry him, Tobins was, 
an authority upon this qiie.stion. (>nce, indeed, 
he had discoursed wiih so much learning and 
tlnency on the subject to three or tour practical; 
men wdiom be bad found refreshing themselves 
in a wayside piihlic-honse in (lie neighbourhood 
of Stratford-on-Avon,* as to carry astonishmeufr 
and conviction to their minds, and to leave tbetp 
under the impression that he was quite a shining 
light of sijicnee. k; 

At first, he hardly dared to think of wbit 
the discovery of this curions hole in a 
back garden might mean. Even if his ownitfl^de' 
ideas were true, and the little bared sheU df; ci^ 
before him really indicated imnieasqrable 
the wealth was none of his. Yet, for all 
was staggered by his own concoptioos. Him, 


perhaps, lay millions upon rtiUiom of ponndi, 
and he perhaps was the first man inteEigaadf to 
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discover that enormous store. Perhaps? It was 
almost a certainty.. What should brinj' a man 
ivith the sheriflF’s bailifl’ in his house for a trifle 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, when he had 
auch treasure as this upon his ovfb land ? 

‘The fool’s got coal,’ ’I'obius ^ped, ‘and he 
doesn’t know it.° 

He did not know how much 0^; discovery 
had excited him, but he was actually beginning 
to perspire and tremble, when a farm labourer 
came lumbering down the garden path with a 
battered iron bucket in one hand and a pick 
and shovel over his shoulder. 'I’he man gave 
an uninterested glance at Mr Orme, and stepped 
into the hole, ndiich on its shallower side was 
little over a foot deep, and began lazily to j)eck 
at the surface and to shovel the fragments he 
struck off into his bucket. 

‘Would you ndnd telling me, my friend,’ said 
Tobias ingratiatiuglv, ‘ what that is ? ’ 

‘ What what is ! asked the yokel, staring up 
from his task. 

‘That—ah—that curious shiny black stuff?’ 
said Tobias. 

‘ Got eyes in thy head, hasn’t ? ’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Tobias tremulously. ‘Under 
ordinary circumstances, my friend, I find my 
pcular arraugementa sufficiently satisfactory. Hut 
are you sure it’s coal ? ’ 

‘O course it is,’ the man answered. 

‘Ah ! Ves. Quite so. Precisely. And tvill it 
—will it burn ? ’ . 

‘Yo’cau sit on the back kitchen fire and have 
a try at it.’ 

‘Really?’ said Tobias. ‘Indeed? Ab, yes. 
Quite so. Pi-ecisely. And is it what you would 
call a good coal, my friend?’ 

‘Good enough, for all I know,' the man 
answered. 

‘ And will you tell me, my frieml,’ asked Tobias, 
‘how you happened to light upon it?’ 

‘They started to dig a well a week or two 
ago,’ answered the man. He had lazily filled his 
bucket, and taking it up together with his pick 
and shovel, he stepped out upon the garden path. 

Mr Orme tremblingly intercepted him. ‘Can 
vou inform me, my friend, as to the proprietor¬ 
ship of the laud in this ueiglibourlioud ? ’ 

The man, to whom this query might as well 
have been addressed in Greek, simply stared at 
Eim and made a motion to get round him. 

•‘No, najk my friend,’ said Tobias eagerly. 
‘Hoa’t go for n minute.’ He held his sliaky 
hands out towards him, and would actually have 
laid them upon him, if it had not been for the 
man’s look or ill temper and unwieldy strength. 

‘ Is Mr Hay the owner of this land ? Is it 
his own property, his very own ? Has he the 
right to dig into that coal ¥ 

‘It’s his own land,’ the man responded, ‘and 
was his feyther’s and his graudfeyther’s before 
him.’ With that he pushad b*y, and Tobias 
made no further effort to restrain him. 

, ‘The fool’s got coal,’ he gasped again, when 
;^e man was out of earshot, ‘aud he doesn’t 
know U.’ 

U mystsry of the Great South Staffordshire 
was solved, and he was the discoverer, 
were millions below his feet, millions, 
(hfciMmijii j, |£ig began to whirl, and his 

li® Imd been smitten with 


a palsy. His knees were loosened beneath him, 
insomuch that he found it necessary to sit do^va 
on an old disused beehive near _ at hand. His 
bemused mind seemed to grope in its own recesses 
with a blind and greedy avarice. Was them 
nothing for him in all this ?—no means of enrich¬ 
ing himself ? He was an old man—he was getting 
to be very old. He had to w'ork for a living, 
aud there was nothing before him but the work- 
house : a cold and cheerless habitivtion for one 
who, like himself, bad cultivated a lifelong fond¬ 
ness for rum and society. There were tears of 
senile pity in bis eyes for the poor old man who 
had to work for his living. He had always felt 
that to be hard, but be bud never felt it to be 
so Imrd ns now. Millions upon millions, and he 
to liave found them, and still to be poor! He 
tugg»!il at tlie ring of gray hair which surrounded 
Ins baldness in a frenzy of impotent desire, and 
then all on a sudden became aware that he was 
feeling very sick and cold, in spite of the Warm 
summer snushiue which poured upo:i him. He 
got up and .staggered along the path towards the 
liou.se with hi.s feeble kuees still trembling and 
his fac'e all blanched, e.vccpt for one rubicund 
spot upon his nose, wbicb on this novel back¬ 
ground stuck fiery off indeed. Tlie woman of 
the liouse cried out at him us he entered at 
the doorway. 

‘ Lauks-a-inercy ! what’s the matter with the 
man?’ 

‘ 1 am unwell, ma’am,’ sobbed Tobias; and 
indeed the ghastly pallor of bis face aud the cold 
sweat whicli had gathered on bi.s forehead gave 
warrant to the statement. ‘A little brandy; a 
little rum—anything.’ He clasped his stomach 
pitifully witli botli hands, and stared appealingly 
at her with his featuies twitching. 

The woman without a word run to a cup¬ 
board, and laying hold of a great Stone jar, 
poured out a glass of whisky. 

Tobias seized it greeilily and emptied it. The 
colour Howod back to his face, and heaving a 
tremulous sigh, he set the glass upon the table. 

‘What is it, master?’ the woman asked him, 
kindly enough. ‘ llee’st better ? You looked like 
death a minute ago.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ be answered ; ‘I am a 
little better. I am subject to that kind of attack. 
A malady contracted in early youth, almost in 
infancy.’ 

‘It is to be boiied it does not eome on often,’ 
the woman answered. 

‘It does not frequently happen,’ said Tobias, 
‘that the attack is so serious as it was upon 
this occiision.’ 

He was beginning to feel like himself again, 
and there was a new illumination in bis mind. It 
was at Snelling’s instance tliat he was heie, aud 
Snelling was a man of capital. He had a hold 
already on the owner of the land, and he would 
give fifty pounds to know this news. Fifty ? He 
would give a hundred. Tobias sat cinite dazzled 
by this sudden prospect of wealth ; nut by-and- 
by bis mental eye grew used to it. The capitalist 
who knew of his discovery first of. all could 
make a gigantic fortune, and a hundred poundk 
was a poor recompense for the original finder. 
His thoughts swept on to two, three, four, five, 
and the mental bniapte almost cuipe to shipwreck 
when it struck a thousand. 
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The woman of the house having cast two or 
three inquiring glances at him, being moved 
thereto by his wild looks and an occtisioual moan 
or muttered exclamation, withdrew from the room 
in pursuit of some household duty, taking the 
child with her. Moving on tiptoe, Tobias made 
a stealthy raid upon the whisky jar. llis nerves 
wanted steadying; he must give himself tlie ]>ovver 
to think. lie filled the tumbler alnuwt to the 
brim with the real spirit, and gulped it down in 
a thievish liaste and fear lest he should be dis¬ 
covered. The potent drink brought tears to his 
eyes and set him coughing; but it seemed to fill 
his blooii witli refulgent colour, and to strike a 
thousand bright and victorious fancies into his 
mind. Ho was his own man again, and more. 
The potentialities of wealth inspire<l him. lu 
'all his sordid shabby life ho liad known no 
moment of exultation comparable to this. His 
thoughts soared fearlessly. lie would claim a 
partnership. The sense of power aii<l triumph 
grew unbearable, and he felt that he must put 
his project into instant execution. 

lie marched, ei'ect and vigorous, from the house 
and into tlie road, and there a momentary confu¬ 
sion seized him. He wa.s not (juite certain of 
the direction of Siielliug’s house, but he had 
never felt so prompt and daring. It almost j 
seemed to him that whichever way he took it \ 
could not fail to leuil him to his destination. Ho i 
struck out courageously, ami walke<l on encircled 
by radiant dreams. But he bad drawn bis in¬ 
spiration from a treacherous fountain, and was in 
a while stupidly surpriseil to discover that whilst 
the radiance remained, the rc.asou had vanished 
from his mind. That Was all right, Imwever. 
Everything would have been all right if the 
summer sun had been a little less powerful. 

E OCK-FIOTU EES. 

Painted or engraved rocks occur to puzzle the 
antiquary in every quarter of the globe. Tliey 
are found in Siberia, in Africa, in Australia, 
in our own Nortliumberland. The most curious 
and interesting pictured rocks are, however, to 
be found in Mexico and South America. Those 
of Mexico have been described so fully and so 
often, in their connection witli the history of 
the civilisation of tliat country, that it is un¬ 
necessary to do more than refer to them here. 
In South America, however, especially in British 
Huiumi, veiy curious and striking speeimeus of 
this rude art, which are not so well known, 
are to be found. Various explanations of tliem 
have been given. After a very careful in¬ 
vestigation of tlie subject, Eichimd Audree, in 
his work entitled EthnotimphucJie I'amlkhn und 
Vergleiche, comes to the conclusion that they 
were the work of idle moments and bear no 
meaning whatever. Other travellers and writers 
on the subject disagree entirely with liim. It 
will be best to give some account of the specimens 
of rock-pictures now found in Guiana und tlie 
Amazema, in order to see what may be inferred 
from them concerning tlieir origin. 

Tliere are two kinds of pictured rocks—the > 
painted and the engraved. Tlie former do not 
deserve much consideration. The painting upon 
them is done in a red pigment used by the 
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Indians for personal adornment, and as this pig¬ 
ment is not able to withstand the wear amP' 
tear of the elements for any considerable time, 
these piiintingv f-e probably of comparatively 
recent date. Too rock-engravings, on the con¬ 
trary, belong yiieily to a date antecedent to 
tlie European ,'?ivasiou of South America. They 
arc dividcth.yhto two clusses—tae deep and the 
shallow engravings. The dee)) engravings have 
apparently been cut in tlie rock by some sharp 
stone iastrmiieut, siuiilai' to the iniplemonts in 
use in tlic Stone Age. Tlie shallow, which 
are only from oiie-eightli to one-half of an inch 
in dejitli, are mere scrutcliings. It is supposed 
tliat they w'cre produced by rubbing with loose 
stones or wet sand. As a rule, the deep engrav¬ 
ings arc not found in the same districts with 
the shallow. They are apparently the work of 
a different jieople and a dilfereiit age. 

The most remarkable of tlie shallow engrav¬ 
ings occurs on the Coreutyn Eiver below the 
Wanitoba cataracts in Guiana. Thu rock oh 
which it is pictured is culled the Temehri rock, 
from a Carib word signifying painted or marked. 
This re)>iesentaiiou is remarkable on account 
of it-s dimensions, for the same figure occurs 
repeatedly in the sliallow engravings. It is a 
long rectangular figure, with a pattern of lines 
cro.ssing with geometrical exactitude from side 
to side. It lies on the slope of a rock witll 
a very smooth surfiice, and it is thirteen feet 
long by five feet seven inclics in width. Above 
tliis oblong figure is depicted a semicircle marked 
out in two lines, witli distinct radiating lines 
filling up the curve of the semicircle. As is 
usual with these shallow engravings, the marking 
is very indistinct; under certain lights is 
impossible to discern the form clearly until water 
lias been poured over it. In ])hotographing this 
engraving 't was nece.ssary, first, to trace it out 
with wliii■■ balk. Another curious figure occur¬ 
ring a little lower down on the same river is an 
upright line with several volutes springing from 
it oil either side. Forms of this description 
occur repeatedly. They are for the most part 
very indistinct; sonietiuies only tlie trained,eye 
of the Indian can espy them. One feature in 
these engravings which can liardly be w’ithout 
some significance is that they always face east. 

The deep engravings are far more varied in 
character. The artists have depicted, roughly 
enough, it is true, but iuimistakubly_j^nien, mon¬ 
keys, snakes, sometimes alligators, lizards, beetles, 
as well as combinutious of curved, lines. These 
combinations are often most elaborate. The 
so-called ‘ Greek ’ iiiitteru is also found. The at¬ 
tempts to dejiict living creatiire.s are odd enough j 
they bear a remarkable likeness to the early 
attempts at art fouijd to-d.ny in Old World;, 
nurseries aud sclioolrooms. Thus, a straight liW' 
represents the body ; transverse lines at tighl;' 
angles to tliis-serve for tlic upper parts of the-. 
arms ami leg.s, as far as the elhow's and- 
knees. Ascending lines mark the rest (if Pti#) 
arms with fiiigcr.s branching outwards; d^je^dk; 
ing ones witli radiating toes depict the le^ 
the knee. A heavy dot represfente tp«i; 

In the case of monkeys, another liile 

for tlie tail. Two drawings of far 

design are described by Sir Robert, Soh)^hiM)|E 

One of the|e is a wondrous 
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wrought into a pattern that might servo for 
architectural ornament, or, diminished, would be 
most effective in embroidery. The other is far 
more interesting to us. It is a (Irawing of a large 
ship of European build, with a smaller one above. 
It was discovered on the Kio (Negro._ Jtongh 
as it is, it clearly represents a^panish galley 
of the time of Oiluiubus or iX* immediate 
successors; and the drawiim appesifi naturally 
enough to be connected with a lamons incident 
in the history of tlie Spanish exploration of 
South America. Francisco Orellana, the first 
European to advance beyond the mouth of the 
Amazons, found himself in need of a vessel by 
means of which he could descend the main stream 
and gain the Atlantic. Undeterred by the dilli- 
eulties that lay in his path, he set to work to 
build himself a ship. This daring enterprise he 
carried out suceessiully, and burrouuded by the 
Indiails who accompanied him on his journey, he 
built his ship in the middle of the great South 
American continent in l.'i40. Is it unreasonable 
to suppose that on their return home the Indians 
should have chronicled the astonishing event in 
their rude fashion, or, purliaps, ha\e attemjited 
by this representation to show their friemls at 
home the shape of the sti-iinge vehsel built by 
the white man i 

The question of the origin and intention of 
the rock engravings now presents itself. So far, 
no satisfactory answer to it lias been found. 
The Indians when questioned invent lialf-a-dozen 
replies quite unworthy of attention. It is a 
characteristic of the Indians that they will never 
acknowledge their own ignorance. They always 
make up an answer to every (question. Some 
will tell yon with supreme indiflerence that the 
women made them; others deehire that they were 
done by Makenaima Moomoo (tlie Son of Uod) 
when lie was on earth—a reply suggested clearly 
enough hy the (Jospul sbiry fif the early mission¬ 
aries to South America. Andree’s idea, the result 
of careful thought and comparison, that they were 
idle scribbling, is lejecled by other exploiers lor 
reasons sullieiently sound. In tlie first place, they 
are often liigli up in almost inaccessible positions. 
Then, they could only be aecoiiqdished after 
patient and wearisome toil j and those who know 
the Indians W'ell think it unlikely that they 
would work thus without a purjiosc. Moreover, 
the figure found on the Temeliri rock, and 
constantly occurring among the shallow engrav- 
iijgfi, is vei^much like a design noticeable in the 
Mexican pictures. 

It h,« been suggested, and with a fair show’ 
of reason, that these pictures have often been 
made to commemorate some event in the history 
of the Indians, and as they arc freciuently found 
above cataracts, it is not qnlikely that they often 
are, as it were, memorial or biographical inscrip¬ 
tions. Near Lake Superior, an example ot 
picture-writing occurs, which, though far more 
easy of interpretation to '4he uninitiated than 
those of the South American rocks, is doubtless 
of the same nature. On this rock are ilepicted 
five canoes, containing fifty-one men, a kingfisher, 
A man on horseback, a land-tortoise, and a figure 
fiaade up of* three ciivles arched over by three 
f reading of this is simple enough : 

>^Ay-oae men went on an expedition in five 
bW j their leader rode; his all^ bore the 


name of Kingfisher ; in three days—shown by the 
heavens arching above the circular suns—they 
reached land—signified by the tortoise. Whether 
there is a further connection‘with religious observ¬ 
ances is uncertain. One of the few superstitions 
rites practised by the Indians—that of rubbing 
the eyes witli the juice of red pepper—is performed 
before the engraved rooks. A key to the mystery 
—if it be a mystery, to which view of the matter 
Andree would not give in—may yet bo found. 
No such art is practised to-day among the Indians 
ot Ouiana. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 

Jiy Knni) M. Wiiiik. 

IN FOUR OHAl*TKUH.—CITAI*. 1. 

‘But it is such a pretty scheme. Heath. The 
place has been my envy for years ; and now to 
let such an opportunity go by would be almost 
like Hying in the face ot Providence.’ 

Colonel Sandliur.st spoke very w’ariiily ; in a way, 
inilecd, which was quite a contrast to bis usual 
culm juilicioHs utterance. He had his long neatly 
clad limbs planted very widely apart before the 
(ircplncc of Mr Heath’s private office ; while the 
latter gentleman sat at a desk stabbing a blotting- 
pad with a penknife, as if he were slaughtering his 
dient’s arguments as they cropped up, liydra- 
lieailed, before this legal Hercules. 

‘It is a pretty sebenie,’ said he, with ii certain 
dry irritation. ‘ I ’vo seen jilenty of them in 
my time—mostly failures. And I don’t mind 
telling you in all candour that I liojie this will 
be one.—Why can’t you leave Mrs Cliarlesivorth 
alone? Hero you have one of the most beautiful 
places in Sussex, a liandsome almost princely 
income to keep it up, and yet nothing but the 
possessioii of Feinleigli will content you.’ 

‘But don’t you see there is no house on my 
property down here?—three thousand acres in a 
ring fence with Fernlcigli and its live hundred 

riglit ill the centre. It seems very hard ’- 

‘It is a great deal harder for my poor client, 
Mrs Cliarleswortli, to turn out of lier old home. 
—Oil! of course as mortgagee you have a perfect 
right to foreclose, and I am a great fool to allow 
seiitiinent in business.’ 

‘But if the w'onian Can’t afford to live there, 
what right has she to stay 1 ’ 

‘Cannot you understand that if this long- 
delayed Chancery business was concluded, she 
would have ample means? I wish you w’ould 
abaiiJoii this ]ilan, Sandhurst; 1 do indeed. If 
you only knew bow attaelied the poor little 
woman is to her home; how happy she is there 
with her daughter, and her blind boy—tliere, 
hang it, you couldn’t do it! Of course I am 
a weak-minded ohl man, but’— 

The Colonel pulled his long moustaches in some 
perturbation of spirit Usually R]icaking,<he was 
a kind-hearted individual enough, and really felt 
very sorry for Mrs Charleswortli’s unmerited mis¬ 
fortunes. But at the same time it is very annoy¬ 
ing', as most landed proprietors know, to have 
a Tong stretch of some one else’s |)roperty exactly 
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in the centre of your own. And, moreover, the 
Bartoneham estate was celebrated for its preserves, 
while the unhappy owner of Fei^leigh had no 
sympathy with the pursuit of either foxes or 
pheasants. Colonel ^udburst had no personal 
antipathy to his neighbour; nevertheless, when 
an opportunity offered for a heavy mortgage, he 
jumped at the chance. And now that more than 
two years’ interest ivas in arrear, and the Colonel 
in a position to foreclose at any moment, the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. 

‘ I do not see why 1 should drag a lot of senti¬ 
ment into the mattijr,’ he sai<l rellcctively. ‘ Of 
course I am very sort}', and all that kind of 
thing ; but if I don’t have it, some one else will, 
you see.’ 

‘ I am afraid so,’ the lawyer groaned paren¬ 
thetically. ‘ I see that plainly enough.’ 

‘Very well, then. Again, if it comes to a sale, 

I shall probably be run up to a fancy sum by one 
or more of the lady’s friends.—Come, 1 will make 
you a proposition. My mortgage is for seven 
thonsand five hundred, and for tliis the property ■ 
is legally mine. But I don’t want to appear ' 
grasping. Suppose we call it a sab;, and 1 give j 
you another two thousand five bundled for your 
client. I call that a fairly generous oiler.’ 

Mr Heath dug his knife three times in r.'ipid 
succession into the blotting-pad and dropped it 
with a sigh of defeat. Of course it was a generous 
offer, an extremely generous offer, and yet beyond ■ 
the folded blue papers and rod tn))e and tin bo.ves, I 
there was before his mind's eye a picture framed 
by a long avenue of ancient fruit-trees : the vision 
of a gentle-faeed little lady with a blind lad 
leaning on her arm, and the last words she liad 
said to him were ringing in his ears now. Thejfc 
were such simple words, too : ‘If 1 lose thi.“,’ she 
had said with a wistful glance, ‘I lose all hope— 
not for myself, but for tlie ehihlren.’ 

‘ I should like to refuse it,’ observed the lawyer. 

‘ I should like, metaphorically 8p(!aking, to throw 
your mortgage in your face and snap my fingers 
at your legal rights. It all comes of this atrocious 
sentiment; and the worst of it is that your offer 
is so magnificent, that, speaking as a man of 
business, I dare not refuse it; only you must give 
us a week to think it over.’ 

Colonel Sandhurst smiled benignly, and ex¬ 
panded, as a man will who is conscious of having 
done a generous action. ‘ Fernlcigh is a beauti¬ 
ful old house,’ he observed complacently, ‘and 
will be the very place for Frank and his bride. 
The old soldiers are pretty tough in a general 
way ; but hard service begins to toll after fifty, 
and I should like to sec my boy settled before 
long. Ethel Morton is an extremely nice girl, 
and will make the lad a good wife.’ 

‘Provided always, as we say, that the lad is 
willing. I wouldn’t set my heart too firmly upon 
that match, if I were you. Colonel. Captain 
Frank is no longer a boy, to be commanded into 
matrimony.’ 

‘ He was always a very obedient son, though ; 
and by Jove, sir, one to be proud of. Of course 
you heard all about that Victoria Cross and the 
fearful wound he inceived j but be will be here 
nexjt week to answer for himself. In his last 
Utter he says that the six months at Madeira 
hhve quite set him up again. If anything had 
happened to him ’- Here the speaker paused 


and hammed a fragment of operatic music witM 
a great show of palpably assumed gaiety ; wlij^; 
Mr Heath looked out across Costloford’s principal" 
street, deeply iiffore-sted in the facetious convewa* ‘ 
tion of two* caj^itn in the sunny sleepy square ' 


lore the speaker paused 


know^lmt she is not in the hands of an invest¬ 
ment-seeking ogre; and, as a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe she knows the name of her principal 
creditor.—What do you say to running over one 
day this week?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said the gallant warrior 
Iiesitatingly ; ‘ it seoms almost like an intrusion, 
and in anything but the best baste. You see 

‘Yes, 1 see you haven’t pluck enough to face 
Mrs Cluu'leswortb. But, as you are bound to 
meet some time, the sooner the better. 1 am 
going out there this afternoon, and will mention 
it.’ 

The Colonel nodded slightly witli a perplexed 
smile on bis lips, but be did not answer, for the 
siiuj)le reason tliat Mr Heath was right. There 
was a momentary silence between them, in which 
the humorous conversation of the cabmen could 
be distinctly heard. 

‘ 1 mean to remain in the iieighbouihood till 
this luattiu' is settled one way or another,’ replied 
the ex-dragoon at length; ‘and Frank will pro- 
biibly join me at the Oreen JJraf/on lafer on. 
And if it is a question of another thousand you 
will not find me obdurate.’ With this parting 
magnificence tlie colonel extended liis neatljr 
gloved band, and took liis way down the dark 
stairs, and tbcnce into the High Town ivith the 
air of a iimii who lias discliurged a delicate com¬ 
mission ill an eminently praiseworthy fashion. 

But if 1 felt on such excellent terms with 
himself, nut so Mr Heath. The worthy solicitor 
was fain to own himself beaten, and handsomely 
beaten at tliat, for it is really hard to quairel 
with a mau who insi.sts upon making a total 
stranger a present of such a good round sura 
as three tliousand and some odd hundreds of 
Iiounds. 

Mr Heath felt gciiuiuely sorry for his old 
friend and client, Mrs Cliarleswortli; a sympathy 
none tile less keen because at one time, many 
years ago, tliere bad beeu the dreasesof a hotnc 
over wliieli Margaret Hay was to liave held the 
undisputed sway and sovereignty. As the prac¬ 
tical business man giixed out tlnongh the grimy 
windows, memory was very busy with him, 
jumbled up strangely witli lnisine.«s instincts and 
vague shadowy plans for Margaret Chwlcsworth’# 
welfare. The old bachelor’s heart was still gre^j 
enough to realise tlie poignant sorrow w'hich the' 
loss of her home‘would be to the only wOfliaa; 
who had ever caused his pulses to beat the faa(0, ; 
And as he drove along the deep country lai®! 
an hour later, he seemed more strongly to 
what a wrench it would be. In the 
Femleigli, its twisted chimney stacks. 
belt of immemorial elms, where the 
busy, and doves crooned in the peaceflil sitsnee' 
of the afternoon. But a stone’s-thrpw 
road between high hedges, where . 
foxglove and dogroses were bloom^’ ^ 
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ffAtes, moss-urown and rusted, but still bunutirnl, 
biV they had come from the foundry of Quintiu 
llatsys, carried hither more than two hundred 
yean ago by some art-loving '*Jluy, who had 
followed the profession of the sword, as gentle¬ 
men did in those days. Beyond fjhe gates lay a 
ishort circular sweep leading to the y»use, a gray 
atone building with pointeci gables riKjily carved 
with birtls and lioweiw, as one secs them occasion¬ 
ally in districts where tlie soldier-s of the ('of^imon- 
wealth failed to jyeneti'ate; yvhile on either siile 
of the smootlily shaven lawn, witli its spi-euding 
, copper beechc.s, was a sloping bank topped by a 
thick laurel hedge, beyond which lay the giirdens, 
each enclosed by high stone walls. 

And it MiS Charleswortli loved one ))art of 
her fair demesne better than anotlier, it was the 
garden. There appeared to he no serious attemjit 
at order, as one sees in .sui h places nowaday'., for 
^e mo.'sy paths were oveigrown yvith eglantine 
and tuliii and V'ork rose.<, shaded by espaliers and 
arched bowers of the tilbort and golden pi])pin, 
with just enough neatness in its elegant disoisler 
to show the bund of wire. 'I’here was a fiagrauce 
in the air, a scent ol sweet brier and buemler, 
mingled with mignonette half huhieii under the 
fallen petals of the aiiple blossom. The same now 
as it might have been a century since ; tin' same 
os its sorrowing mistress lirst remembered it, when 
os a ti. y child she rode on lier fatlier’.s shoulder 
and plucked the sunny peaches on the ripe south 
wall; the same as when her whitening hair yvas 
a tangled net of gold and her violet eyes stirreil 
sleeping hearts in vain. For Fi'nileigh had been 
her oyvn homo before Vivian Cli.irleswoitli had 
distanced all riv.ds and yvon the heait of Margaret 
Hay ; a place to see and love, hut a place to leave 
with lingering and regret 

Mr Heath walked hi.s honso along the drive, 
under the shadoyv of an arching belt of chestnuts 
in the full glory of h'af and llower, past the open 
hall door with a cool dim vision of iiolished oak 
and blue china beyond. In the green court, yvall- 
ilowers flourisheil on the stone buttresses, tlierc 
Were ferns on the stable loof amung.-t the stone- 
crop and celandine. Then- yvas no helper in the 
yard, so the visitor put up his own horse, and 
naving done so, mounted a .short llight ot steps, 
and pushing back a little rustic gate under tyvo 
cropped ydyv-trees, entered the garden. Malkiug 
there under the apple houghs yvas the mistress 
of»Eemieijek) a book in her liaiid, the other 
resting on the shoulder of a boy some tyvelve years 
of age. 

There were gray lines in' tlie soft bright hair 
under the white luce ca]i, a subdued .satluess in 
the fair face, otherwise untouched by the rulHing 
hand of time; and yet a pleasant beautiful faee, 
for beauty at filty is soimjthing yve like to ga/e 
Upon agaiiu As she looked up, her eyes fell 
upon Heath with a pleased Smile of welcome. 
‘This is very good of you,’ she said. ‘Vou 
guessed where- yve should found. I thought 
Vivian had had enough music, so we came out 
jhesre, and brought Vanity Fair with u.-'.’ 

‘Which character do you like best, Mr Heath V 
^ed the Imy eagerly. ‘George Osborne or Major 
? We prefer the Major.’ 

- * '^wing unpractical people, naturally,’ answered 
" Mwyer,—‘ Perhaps I have a sneaking afl’ectiou 
myself; though, professional^ speakiug. 


I dare not say so openly.—So that is the last 
hero, Vivian V 

Vivian turmjd his wide blue eyes in the speakers 
direction—those sightless eyes, that seemed,, none 
the less, to read the very soul ot those they 
encountered—and a slightly puzzled expression 
crept into his face. ‘Why cannot you say what 
you think?’ he asked. 

‘Because yve do not dwell in the palace of 
Truth, niy child.—And noyv, run ayviiy to your 
music yvhile 1 talk busiiiess yvith the mother, 
tliuugh It does seem a sin to bring red tape into 
this pure atmosphere.’ 

The boy walked slowly away doyvn tlie path, 
touching a leafy spray here and there with out¬ 
stretched lingers. For a moment they both stood 
yvatching him ; the one tenderly, almost yearn¬ 
ingly, the otlier with a shade of sadness and pity 
in his honest giay eyes. 

‘.lohii,’ e.vclaimed Mrs Charlcsyy-orth, suddenly 
turning to her companion, ‘if it yicre not for him 
the parting yvoiild not he so keen.’ 

‘ Keen enough to break your heart,’ returned 
the lawyer gruftly. ‘You cannot yet realise it, 
Margaret. 1 kiioyv your feelings, perhaps better 
I hail you comprehend them yourself. When jou 
love every inch ol the ground ’- 

‘J do- that is true enough. And tlie thought 
of it all kcejis me awake at nights, it liauuts me 
as I yvalk here by day. Cannot you understand 
yyhat it is to love every tree and leaf and lioyver 
—to have a temlei- uesoeiation or yvisttul mcnioiy 
attaclied to each single foot of soil ! There is 
eyeihisting youth for me here, iiut still’- 

John lieath at this moment yyaa seized with 
a smldeii fit of coughing, a ciicunistance yyhich 
lieiliaps accounted for the unusual dimiic's in Ids 
eyes. Conscious oJ some tec-ling of inlicrent yyeuk- 
nc-ss, he bei-ame more diy and business-like than 
usual ; his habit yvbeii touched. ‘ If tins yvouder- 
iul memoiy ol _yoiiis yvmild enable you to remem¬ 
ber yibeie j-oiii gi-andl.itber bid that precious 
assignment, it yyouhl be the better for all ]iartiee 
i-oncerned. Allcnying that tlie deed cannot be 
louinl, .Mis- Moitoii taki-s the nliole of the funded 
property. But it yve cun only di'Cover it, the 
fifty thousand jsmnds at piescnt invested in 
consols goes to you, and the King&yvell estates 
besides.’ 

‘It iiey-er yvill he found; indeed, I almost 
doubt it It was eyer e.\e< uted,’said Mrs Charles- 
yvorth yveurilv. ‘ It is all so strange and puzz¬ 
ling.’ 

‘ Not at .ill. When you inairied your cousin, 
Vivian Cliarlesyvorth, yvho was a great scoundrel, 
if 1 am any j udge ’- 

‘ Jolni, ho yvas my husband, and he is dead.’ 

‘And a good thing too,’ exclaimed the lawyer 
hotly.—‘ Well, you know how ungi-y your grand¬ 
father, Martin Hay, yvas about that, though you 
were Ins favourite graiidchilil. By liis yvill he 
left everything to your cousin Muiy, yvho after- 
yvai'ds married Wilfred Morton. Of course you 
remember lioyy- the old gentleman used to boast 
that he never altered his mind; and when his 
feelings changed towards you, he refused tef make 
a new will. But by deed he assigned to yon the 
inootiio arising from the London profierty, and 
the Kingswell estates. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever about that. The assignment yvas given into 
the custody of your father, and held by him up 
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to the titdfi of his death. And it is my opinion 
that when Vivian Chorlesworth got hold of the 
title-deeds to this place and tried to raise money 
on them (as he did), he must have found it 
somewhere, and laid it aside for future use.’ 

Mrs Charlesworth followed this story with n 
vague idea as to her legal adviser’s meuiiing. 
Then, with some faint sliow of interest, she 
inquired if Heath knew anything of this unknown 
relative who seemed determined to take the full 
measure of her legal rights. 

‘All I know is that she Ls young, and i.s, 
moreover, being well advised—tliat is, from a 
purely business point of view. You see they 
have everything on their side, and plenty of 
money to prosecute the suit. If they refuse 
to accept my oiler of a compromise, I'eruleigh 
must go.’ 

The listener caught the full signilicance of 
these last words, and her breath c,uue a little 
moio quickly. Slie looked up at the blue sky 
above the apple blooms, ami away down the 
dim green avenue to the house beyond. How 
bitterly hai-d it seemed, doubly liurd standing 
there in the full fre.sh beauty of the summer 
afternoon, hallowed by the sweet recollection of 
a thou.sand such, a maze of pleasant memory, 
back to the dim remembrance of childlniod. 

John Heath waited to allow the whole force 
of the declaration to strike liome before he 
resumed again. ‘Believe me it is best to tell 
you this plainly, though it is painful enough to 
me. I have hud a long tidk with your mortgagee 
this afternoon, and ho has made what I consider 
to be a handsome offer. Of course he cun take 
the whole place as it stands at any moment; 
but he will do better than that; ho will buy tin? 
place for three thousand five hundred over his 
idaim.’ 

‘That is very geijerou.«,’'said Mrs Charlesworth 
with an unsteady smile. ‘Would not that sum 
invested at five per cent, bring us in a hundred 
and seventy-five pounds a year'! 'J’hree people 
can live on that.’ 

‘A great many people live on h^ss. And 
besides, it I am any judge of Miss Gladys’ 
cliaracter, she will be no weight on your liunds. 
—Margaret, you are singularly blessed in your 
daugliter.’ 

‘I am ble.ssed in both my children, John. 
Now I suppose you will want to bring my 
generous creuitor over here soon? I wish 1 couhl 
feel Builiciently grateful, but 1 am rebellious as 
yet. And if you can forget business for a time, 
perhaps a cup of tea ’- 

‘ Not this afternoon, thank you; I must be 
in Castleford by six. I will let you know when 
the colonel is coming.’ 

They .walked down the garden path side by 
side; and as Heath brought his trap round, Vivian 
stole from the house to his mother’s shh.'. He 
seemed by some subtle instinct to feel her presence 
near him, as ho could tell the footsteps of those 
he loved. ‘ Mother, are you unhappy ?’ he asked. 

. ‘ I, dear ? Why should you think that V 

‘I don’t know; perhaps it was my fancy. 
Some way, it seems lately that you and Gladys 
are so much quieter after Mr Heath comes.’ 

Any reply was pi’evented by the souml of 
the lawyer’s approaching carriage wheels. They 
walked by his side to the gates, and afterwards 
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stood for a long while watching him as ha dtov» ' 
away. Presently, Vivian lifted ids hand, and . 
laid it gently on his motiicr’s cheek. ‘You feel 
happier than you did, mother ?’ he said. 

Mrs CharleswI. til turned from tlie contempla¬ 
tion of the peateful landscape, and bending over 
the l)oy, kissed bis brow tenderly. ‘ Jluch luippiei;, 
Vivian, anyo.st quite,’ she replieil, and us she said 
tlicse wojjis, the tears lay on her cheek unseen. 

.—•---—- 

EllKONEOUS PUACTICKS. 

Aristotle characterised man as nu imitative 
animal, and there is no doubt that au involuu- 
turj' tendency to imitate forms part of the liuman 
constitution. We are also told tliat imitation is 
the siucerest form of flattery, and so it is when 
we diversify wliat we copy so as to improve upon 
it - otlierwisc there would be no progress—not 
wlien taken in its literal sense of mere servile 
following, as in yawning, for example, which we 
do simply becau.se wc see or lurar somebody else 
doing .so. ‘ Follow my leader ’ is an excellent 
game so long as tlie fugleman knows wdiat he is 
about; otlierwise, it mu)' lead to a series of 
deplorable mishaps and di.sastcre, and wliere those 
in tlie rear follow blindly, we invariably find that 
‘one fool makes man}’.’ Applying this school- 
boy.s’ game to the more serious walks of life, 
ceitaiii en’oucou.s practices are perpetuated day 
after day, year after year, by scccessive genera¬ 
tions of .so-called rational beings, fur tlie simple 
reason that they are conlcnt to tread with their 
eyes stint in the. foolpririts of those who have 
gone before. Let us give a few examples of this 
blind discipleship, and see where the.y laud us. 

Wliy is it tliat in our place.s of divine worship 
alone tlie speaker continues to be. placed at an 
elevation above his audience? We can uuder- 
.staiul thi.s having been done in the old days, 
from iiiisl I n notions, and when the study of 
acoustics wa.s in its infancy ; but since we now 
know that tlie loudness or intensity of sound 
(lejieiids upon the density of tlie medium in which 
it IS jiroduced, not upon that in which it is heard, 
and tliat the density of the air in a building 
decreases as we ascend from floor to roof, there 
is no longer any excuse for such a misapplication 
of science, 'riie. old three-decker of our grand- 
lathers is certainly, except in a fffw village 
churches, a thing of the past; but the remedy 
is ns yet only liulf complete. We powted out,«n. 
tile Journal for Hecember 11, 1886, that this 
speaking from a height, with the head lowered, 
liad been ascertained to be the cause of clergy¬ 
man’s sore throat, and compared the case with 
tliat of a barrister addressing the judge and jury 
seated above him. But we iue a conservative race,' 
and require oft-repeated admonition before w®. 
can nialfe up our mind to relinquish any olii,,;; 
custom, be it ever so baneful and in)urioua . • 

The ponular custom of pouring spirits 
boots, w’ith a view to pievent the elt'ects of 
was the cause, in 1807, of the death of AldetlBiMa-! 
Ilaiikcy. Feeling his feet damp and <k>ld, he 
induced to pour a glass of brandy into hu.eheiM,. 
in which state he walked home ; and ihortly afteCs 
his arrival he was seized with inflammation ttf tiie 
bowels, which in a few' hours pi’oved .fatek .' This 
practice supposes the internal oad extwaai .appli- ‘ 
cation of spirits to produce the lome e&tt; put 
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. a little coiwidfflktion will show that whereas the 
former excites seneral warmth and restores the 
oircnlation in the extremities, the latter has an 
opposite result Evapomtion ^’•ocluces cold, and 
the lighter or more spirituous^ the fluid, the 
more quioMy does it evaporate, and the greater 
;is the degree of cold generated. Tliis can be 
demonstrated by wotting one hand .^ith spirit, 
the other with water, and holding th.?ra up to 
dry, When that covered with the spirit will feel 
' .ihnnitely colder than the other. Or the bulbs of 
two thermometers may be similarly treated. This 
practice greatly enhances the danger arising from 
; wet feet; and if spirits are to be employed as a 
remedy, they ought to bo taken internally. We 
might with quite ns much reason take a table- 
spoonful of mustard, instead of applying it exter¬ 
nally in the form of a poultice. 

The writer nearly lost his life through the 
practice, obtaining in some houses, of turning 
off the gas at the meter when the household 
‘retires to rest. Knowing that the gas supply 
would shortly be cut off, on reaching his bedroom 
he lit the candles, leaving the gas jet alij»ht, 
whose subsequent extinction escaped his notice, 
so that he omitted to shut it off. On waking 
next morning ho fouml the room almost filled 
to suffocation with gas, the servants having turned 
it, on again at the meter when they went down. 
Had he not been in the habit of sleeping with 
the window open, he would not, in all proba¬ 
bility, have survived to sound this note of warn¬ 
ing. That this is not a solitary experience, the 
foQowing extract from the Times of .lanuary 1883 
proves; ‘ Mr Ilyraan, a monetary agent, residing 
in Belgrave Koad, Birmingham, retired to rest on 
Thursday evening somewliat earlier than usual, 
leaving a gas jet burning in his room. Some 
time afterwards tlie servant turned the gas off at 
the meter, according to the custom of the house. 
In the morning the servant, as usual, turned the 
gas on at the meter, when it of course escaped 
through the open jet into Mr Hyman’s bedroom. 
About half-past eight the fiuuily were startled 
by hearing groans proceeding fi'om the bedroom ; 
and on hastening to Mr Hyman’s assistance, they 
found him lying on tlie bed in an unconscious 
statCj with the room filled to sufl'oeation with gas. 

' Medical assistance was at once procured ; but in 
spite of all efforts, death resulted in less than 
Malf an hour.’ 

•The arpsmenta adduced on the other side— 
namely, economy and the improbable danger that 
■would accrue from the fulling of a gas chau- 
: -delier—hardly weigh against the risk to human 

life. 

One bitter cold day last winter, a lady, accom¬ 
panied by her little boy, was making a friendly 
, call upon a medical man; and on entering the 
warm drawing-room told her son—as most mothers 
would, from their having been similarly admon¬ 
ished when children—to off his overcoat, or 

he would not feel the ben'-'^f it when he went 
, out again. ‘Excuse mo,' ihterposed her host; 
‘but that is a mistaken idea. Let the little fellow 
i jpsp it on, and get all the warmth he can into 
^^ bbdy ; tor if he start off with a good stock of 
llffw^thr he will remain warm.’ 

not prepared to offer an opinion one 
' on this point, but can affirm that 

f**®* doctor’s oduice has been 
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followed in that family, and that no ill effects 
have resulted. When we indulge in the luxni^ 
of a warming-pan for our bed, or place our boots 
in front of tne fire before starting out on a frosty 
morning, we are carrying this theory into practice, 
having learnt by experience how much easier it 
is to keep warm than to get warm, especially if 
our circulation he at all sluggish. 

These few examples suftce to illustrate the 
doctrine tliat we tlesire to incuhuite—namely, how 
necessary it is in even the simplest matters of 
every-day life to exercise the reason with which 
we arc gifted, and to do nothing, however trivial, 
without pausing to consider and ask ourselves' 
whether there be no better way of doing it; thus 
endeavouring always to act up to Ward Beecher’s 
estimable counsel: ‘The jdiilosophy of one cen¬ 
tury is the common-sense of the next. We should 
so live and labour in our time, that what came 
to us os seed may go to the next generation as 
blossom, and that what came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. This is progress.’ 

IN A AVELSII COPPER MINE. 

‘Have you over been into a copper mine ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Well, I am going down to report upon one in 
Wales; so, if you care to go with me, he at Euston 
to-night for the ten train.’ 

The opportunity of accompanying such a mining 
exjiert as my friend X, whose knowledge of lodes 
and veins has been gained by a study of nearly 
every important mine in both the Old and New 
Worlds, was too good to be lost; and so 1 took 
my seat in one of the carriages which formed 
part of the auxiliary Scotch mail at the hour 
appointed, bound for a little station amongst 
the (‘amlirian hills, whose name appeared on the 
tickets which were to frank us thither, ns a string 
of consonants seemingly ohosen from the alphabet 
in a broadly catholic spirit 

A blowing of whistles, a waving of green lights, 
a hissing puff, a slight jerk, and the mail is under 
way, and gliding out into the dusky summer 
night Pastor and faster is the pace ; a rattle, a 
roar, and a Hash of brightness ns suburban stations 
shoot by—a moment’s pause at Willesden, and 
then a brave run to Rugby. But that classic 
town, sacred to the memory of a noble name, 
and dear to all lovers of plucky, sturdy Tom 
Brown, is hidden in Stygian blackness, so on 
for Stafl'ord. 

‘ Change here, gen’elinen, for WyllvnttiTwch.’ 

A dismal post-midnight prowl about a semi- 
dark bleak platform for an hour is not calculated 
to impress drowsy travellers favourably with this 
important railway centre; and its long array of 
signal-lights is cheerfully lost sight of. as the 
locomotive ‘Aetwon’ steams past them for Shrews¬ 
bury. A faint grayness is sJiowing in the eastern 
horizon, and the Severn gleams cold under the 
hint of day-dawn ; but the quaint town slumbers 
on as we crawl away from its silent shadows, and 
gathering speed, rush swiftly -Westward ho. 

Again that dolorous cry, ‘ All change ; ’ Und we 
rouse ourselves, and turn out for half an hour’s 
wail at another junction. But the night has 
gone now, and day is driving rejoicingly along 
the steel-blue heavens; and a lovely panorama <x 
swelling hills, of wooded knolls, and rolling 
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pastures, is around, from which white wisps of 
mist curl up and ascend—as incense to the rising 
sun ; whilst birds begin to chant their morning 
madrigals, and the scent of the hny is strong on 
t^ sweet fresh air. Now,- indeed, the journey is 
thoroughly enjoyable as ‘the Local’ winds its 
way along the twisting volley, crossing and re¬ 
crossing its brawling stream, with many a dive 
through gloomy cutting and tunnel, and pausing 
at each tiny roadside station, at one of which 
two of its passengers at last joyfully alight. 

For real appreciation of the memory of those 
old Romans who introduced the bath into these 
islands, commend me to the morning tub after an 
all-night railway journey, whilst the fragrance of 
frying salmon steaks ascends from the kitchen 
below, as the crystal water leaps and trickles from 
the useful sponge. Sure, never is dressing such a 
leasure as when fresh linen is donned, and you 
asten to breakfast after a two hundred miles’ 
dusty, sleepy run over steel rails. 

‘ Is the lunclieon aboard, Morgan V 
‘ Oh yes, sir ; ho’s all right.’ 

‘Very well, then ; olf.you go ;’ 

Tlie little round-sliouldered Jehu shouts some¬ 
thing in an unknown tongue, shakes his reins, 
waves a decaying wliip, ami the wagonette rolls 
away up the village street 
Once beyoml the gray-slated hou.ses, the road 
begins to ascend, and we soon wind past tlie 
wooded park of the Squire’s lovely place, and 
come out on to the bare wild moorland. Hero a 
thick-set eart-hoi'so is waiting in charge of a 
round-faced boy, who has deemed traces or chains 
a superiluity for draught purposes, thus necessi¬ 
tating a halt, whilst the mine-cnptiin who accom¬ 
panies us, a general factotum yciept Samson, ami 
our Jehu, after much dill’eronce of opinion, rig up 
an ari-angeuient of ropes by which ‘ licssie' is 
finally moored iis leader to tlie team. Still collar¬ 
work and no mistake, under a hot sun, and we do 
not push the poor beasts, but frequently stop to 
‘let ’em wiml.’ 

At a dip in the road where it (;ro.s8es a narrow 
dingle or green hollow, there is much shouting in 
their native tongue between Jehu and the boy 
who is I'iding postillion, which end.s by the latter 
‘ voiding his seile,’ as the old romancers term the 
act of dismounting, and the former explaining, 
‘lie say ho won’t ride ’e mare no fimler, for .she 
sweateth so he's getteu wet to his legs.’ 

'I'lie aneroid shows a rise already of twelve 
hundred feet, and we have yet that peak ahead 
to cross, so whip and shouts go to work again. 

Close on our right, beyond a wire-fence, is a 
long deep cutting like a narrow quarry, where our 
guide tells us much lead was got some fifty years 
ago. On the opposite side of t!ie road the ground 
falls away steeply, and goes sheer down some five 
or six hundred feet to a narrow valley, whose 
further side is pierced by the tunnels or adits and 
the shaft of a disused mine, whilst a crushing- 
mill and silent water-wheid stand melancholy 
beside a noisy streamlet just below. 

‘ Vou see lead is so low-priced, they have 
stopped working these years past,’ says the mine- 
captain. 

‘Probably, they did not know how to get the 
silver out thoroughly and economically—the cause 
of loss in many a lead mine,’ opines the engineer. 
.‘Whoa then, mare—we be at top o’ t’ ridge 
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here;’ and Jehu claps on his brake with much.;' 
bnstle and contortion of limbs. ' ^ | 

Whilst Samson shoulders the provisions and it 
stone jar, and Ufc captain argues and arranges ' 
with the driver to a place of meeting, we gaze 
at the magnificent view areund. Away to north¬ 
ward, Cadcr Idris (the giant’s chair) cuts the sky¬ 
line with a range of lesser inagiiate-s on either 
flank : nD(f between, a deep green valley, where 
the sul^n-river gleams like a twisted cord of 
Sliver j then hillocks rising into hills, which 
raise their hentliered crests to our very feet. 
Behind ns, a dipping expanse of moor, where 
a little lakelet reflects the sailing clouds; and 
beyond, more mountain peaks. To right, the 
moorland ri.ses in a billowy ridge to break out of 
sight in lessening lieights across the English 
border. To left i.s a ileep narrow gorge like a 
great rift in the liillside, wliere a torrent plunges 
and foams in nuiny a cascade to the narrow 
valley a tliousand feet below, where the pine- 
woods wave a welcome to its glittering waters. 

‘ 'I’hi.s is the way, gentlemen.’ 

We .step off the heather, and follow him over 
the edge of the revine, stepping carefully down 
the loose stones and shingle of a path which is 
cut zigzag fashion down tlie face of the precipice, 
until we I'each a platform where the rock-wall 
curves back a yaid or so above the stream. In 
this eliff is an opening like a tunnel ; and a shrill 
whistle biings out of it two ftalw.srt miners, 
brown and muddy, for we Iiave reached tlie mine, 
and tliis i.s adit No. 1. 

Whilst wo me drawing on great boots which 
come np to the knee, and donning canvas overalls, 
tlie engineer i.s quick)}' and carefully noting the 
diiection of the stiata and opposite face of the 
ravine, putting questions now and again to the 
miner beside, him. Then, having got his dial, 
measure, and other gear, lie leads off np the adit, 
and we foil v, each with a eandle gripped in a 
ball of cbi}. Water is di’opiiiiig from the roof 
and sides of the gallery, and flowing in a muddy 
stream ankle-deep over the floor; and touching 
lieie and there the .slimy walls, a deep brown mud 
stains our jackets 

‘ Thi.s be the fust lode and the miner points 
to a dark-green baud some six feet long which 
crops out ill the rock. 

'Dio engineer examines it, and jia.sscs on to 
where a Imllow overhead is filled with timber, 
and remarks: ‘That’s stooped.’ „ „ , 

‘Yes; we’ve got some fine stuff fra there,’ 
rejoins the guide ; and we proceed. 

‘ Here’s the winze.’ lie stands on one side; 
loivering his candle, tells us where to step, so as to 
avoid falling into n pit eighteen feet deep which , 
lias been sunk in the floor of the adit after tlie ; 
lode. 'I'his i.s now fiilltof water ; and an amused ' ■ 
smile puases over X’s face in the yellow candl^. 
light us he hears how there is a splendid vein ef ; i ■! 

copper there, and auswois : . . "' ! ; 

‘I have often noticed in mines 1 am ,«slted,:(fe:; ; 
report on that the finest lodes are always 
I cannot get at them: they are usually aadei>^ 
water.’ , , . ^ 

Another bolt of greenish rock»brri)g8 W; 
end of tiie drift, and we return to , 

‘ Well, gentlemen, I don’t think it is qitrelk good - 
going into any d the other workings. I ctm 
e.xactly wh^ the mine is.’ , , , 
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However, in response to entreaties, wo make our 
WSJ to adit No. % and penetrate into its chilly 
reeeases and examine the spot where another 
lode is said to crop out. This de hut three feet 
in width at most, and varies from a foot in thick- 
new to a few inches at either end—or, as miners 
term it, it ‘ pinches out.’ 

‘It is just the place to lose money,’ says the 
engineer as we stand alone waving taa candle.s 
overhead. ‘You see, this is no vein or\xlc, but 
only a series of patches of copper here ancr there. 
I knew it was no good tlie moment 1 saw the dip 
and ran of the rocks on the opposite side of the 
stream. There is copper certainly, but it is only 
in detached bits or pockets; and fathoms of 
worthless ro k would have to be got out to get 
at'them ; and then they .won’t yield, enoujdi to 
pay to the cost of reaching and getting. There 
are no true lodes here ; this is not the right 
formation to them. It is just one of those mines 
which bring mining generally into disrepute. 
Folks put in capital ami lose it in trying to find 
metal where none is, and then they say all mines 
are swindles. If investors would only look at the 
thing rationally, and take good advice, there 
would be fewer mines floated and fortunes lost. 
You mnst tlo tlio tiling system.atically now, and 
go to work where science indicates a likely spot, 
and give up tiio rule-of-thumb business, and not 
trust to the creeds and assertions of so-called 


practical miners.’ 

As we emerge from the tunnel, a pile of ore is 
shown which has been got out, and tlie captain 
triumphantly points to it ns a proof of tlie 
genuineness of the nndertakiiig. 

But the engineer shakes liis head, and points 
out that if the quantity was suflicient, yet tlie 
quality is not good enougli to pay for getting and 
tor carriage. 

‘Then yon are not going to report favourably 
on the mine?’ growls the Welstiman. 

‘Certainly not. I shall advise my clients not 
to put a single sixpence more into it, for it can 
never pay.’ 

‘There’s copper tliere, I tell you. Wliy, we 
have got tons of it out.’ 

‘I should like to see it,’ replies the engineer, 
lighting his cig.arette. 

• ‘What do you think of it, John?’ quoth the 
captain liotly, turning to the mine-ganger. 

‘Oh, she’ll pay ferry well indeed ; and I would 
wqjk he r i^iv self on tribute,’ rejoins tlie miner; 
‘and if T was the owners, I would no let my 
heart be pricked liy what the geutleinan tliere 
#iU say.' 

‘Look here, John,’ an.swer.s the engineer coolly. 
‘Tou he as good ns your word. You work it on 
tribute ; you find your own powder, charges, 
fuses, and steel,-and you take half the value of 
the ore you get, the owners the other half, and 
you will soon see what my opinion on the mine 
18 worth. I will do this, too, to my part: I 
will undertake to buy cver'f^n of copper you 
get at one hundred pounds; and as the market 
price is only eighty pounds, you will clear twenty 
;ponnd8,.extra profit.—Come now, that’s backing 
:^y opinion fairly, is it not ?’ 

Ike smwart wielder of the pick deigns no 
■^Wy)i*od with a muttered malediction, disappears 
mountain-side. 

chan 1’ nuoth X, as once piore Jehu 


whippd up his team and we b^an the hiiik' 
miles’ return journey to the inn at Y^llynttrrwoh. 
‘It’s rather hard lines to him and his mates, 
to I expect my report will close the mine, and 
they will have to find work elsewliore. But what 
can T do ? I mnst tell the truth, and say there is 
no chance of making the tiling pay. The fact is, 
lliis district is not ricli 'enough in ores, and it is 
no use hoping where there is no hope.’ 

So ended tlie inspection, from which groat 
tilings had been lioped ; and we wlio had entered 
the village in tlie early morning the objects of 
interest and frienilly attentions from the inhabit¬ 
ants, who saw in us the harbingers of work and 
prosperous times—for it was soon told abroad 
wliat our errand was—departed by tlie evening 
train, regarded by the loafers and gossips as quasi- 
traitors, who would not honestly recognise in 
tlieir lofty liills vast stores of ungotten wealtli. 

I’erliaps, after all, one can excuse the native 
di.sgust, for tlie result of oiir visit was certainly to 
prevent a supply of English gold being hopelessly 
tost in a Welsli Copper Mine. 

‘COUNTING-OUT’ RHYMES. 

Every one, we imagine, is familiar to a greater 
or less extent witli tliose rhymes used by children 
in many of their games, commonly designated 
‘ coniiting-out ’ iliyities. In Scotland they are 
sometimes known as * chapping-out’ or ‘titting- 
ont’ verses. Tliey are, nseil to determine who is 
to take, tlie first turn at bioiig ‘ il ’ in ‘ Hide and 
Seek,’ ‘ Blindman’s Ihill',’ and sncli-like games. 
When wc liciir children repenting these seem¬ 
ingly absurd and meaningless rhymes at their 
play, it never fails to carry our memories back to 
the happy days wlien we, too, could glibly rattle 
off the same or eijuivuleiit verses of doggerel. 

In a work recently published. The ('ounting-ovi 
lihymes of Children, by H. C. Bolton (London : 
Elliot Stock), the author lias sticceeded in gather¬ 
ing to^etlier a remarkable and interesting collec¬ 
tion of cliililren’s rliymes relating to the subject 
of ids volnine. fl'liis collection, along with the 
compiler’s remarks tliereon, is worthy of more 
than mere pa.ssing attention, not only to the 
number of rhymes and variations given, but also 
for the examples of similar rliymes in difl’erent 
languages. This latter is abundant evidence of 
tlie world-wide observance of tlie custom among 
cliiblren of idl national. 

Various examples are given of the different 
modes of ‘counting-out’ in difl'erent countries. 
Tlie following metliod is, however, tlie one in 
most frequent and general use amongst all chil¬ 
dren. ‘A iemler, generaliy self-appointed, having 
secured the attention of the boys and girls about 
to join in tlie proposed game, arranges them in a 
row, or in a circle around him, as fancy may 
dictate. He (or she) tlien repents a peculiar 
doggerel, sometimes with a rapidity winch can 
only he acquired by great familiarity and a 
dexterous tongue, and pointing with the hand or i 
forefinger to each child in succession, not for- i 
getting hira.self (or herself), allots to eafth one | 
word of the mysterious formula ; 

One-ety, two-ery, iokory, Ann, 

Fillicy, fallacy, Niehol^ John, 

Queever, quaver, Eiigliafi, knaver, 

Stinokolniu, stanokeluin, Jealeho, buck.:. 
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CTiunTwH'ii Jogfiwit 
1 , 1800 .) 

Httving completed the verse or sentenue, the child 
on whom the last word falls is said to be “ out," 
and steps aside. In repeating the above doggerel, 
the aocent falls on the first syllable of each poly¬ 
syllabic word. A very common ending is ; 

One, two, three. 

Out goes she ! (or he); 

and the last word is generally said with great 
emphasis, or shouted. 

‘After the child thus “counted-out” has with¬ 
drawn, the leader repeats the same doggerel with 
the same formalities ; and, as before, the boy or 
girl to whom the last word is allotted is “out,” 
and stands aside. The unmeaning doggerel i.s 
repented again and again to a diminishing number 
of children, and the process of elimination is con¬ 
tinued until only two of them remain. The 
lender then “counts out” once more, and the one 
of them on which the magic word falls is declared 
to be “ ft,” and must take the objectionable part 
in the game.’ 

When the youngsters are in a hurry to com¬ 
mence their game they fretiuently simplify and 
shorten the proceeding by repeating something 
like this ; 

Kcd, wliite, blue. 

All out but lion ! 

and the child to whom the wonl ‘ you ’ is appor¬ 
tioned is ‘ft.’ 

Tliese rhymes, seemingly compowji! of senseless 
word.s strung together so ns to form a musical or 
alliterative jiiigle, when subjected to close e.xanii- 
nation and analysis, are in many instances found 
to be corrn)>lione of words and phrases which 
originally have had a distinct moaning and refer¬ 
ence to definite siibjects. Iloth in the Old and 
New Worlds, as well us among both savage and 
civilised peoples, the same custom obtains in an 
almost identical form to a greater or le.s8 e.xtcnt. 
Even- in the lonely islands of the Pacific Ocean 
we find the same practice in operation ; hnt in 
this instance it is not only the children who use 
the rhvmes in their games, but the adults have 
somewhat similar formulas which they repeat 
when eng.aged in the heathen incantations con¬ 
nected with their idolatrous practices or drunken 
orgies. Here we have, in all probability, a clue 
to the origin of these ‘counting-out’ rhymes. As 
is well known to students of Ijoth sn(Tud and 
profane hi.story, the custom of deciding disputes 
or making selections for numerous purposes by 
the ‘lot’ was a prevailing custom among all 
nations. In Jewish history, wc find the ‘lot’ 
frequently resorted to when any difiiculty arose. 
Again, among heathen nations the ‘lot’ was a 
favourite resource for determining the selection 
of a required victim for siicrifice, and also for 
finding out the guilty person from a number of 
suspected individuals. It is more than likedy 
that, in connection with heathen rites particularly, 
the priests were possessed of mysterious forms of 
words, which they used on such occasions; ami 
in some instances the mode of selection may 
h.ave been practically identical with the harmless 
method now nniversally adopted by oliildrcn for 
‘counting-out’ This, however, is a subject requir¬ 
ing mort! attention than we can at present bestow 
upon it The now meaningless and unintelligible 
exprestipns in children’s rhymes may be llie relics 
of superstitious formulas used by the heathen 
votaries of bygone days. 


A great many of these rhymes are eyidently 
of common origin, but, through course of tiine , 
and change of scene, have got so changed and 1 
transmogrified as to be scarcely recognisable. One 
of the most C( mmon and widespread examples 
among Englsii -speaking peoples is that begin¬ 
ning, ‘ Onery, twoery,’ of wliich the following 
is one of its most frequent forms : 

^ Onery, twoory, dickerj', davy, 

/ Hallalionc, crackabone, tencry, navy, 

Discuin, dandiun, merry coino tine, 

Hninblody, buiublcdy, twenty-nine. 

(t-il-T, out! 

.‘Somewhere about one hundred different varia¬ 
tions .and versions of this rhyme alone are given. 
The following is one of several versions from 
Scotland (Aberdeen) : 

Koncry, twacry, tuckery, tayven, 

Ifaluba, crackery, ton or clayven, 

Pcen, }j.an, musky dan, 

Feedelain, fadclani, twenty-one. 

From a work on the Gypsies by Mr Charles 
G. Luland, we have a specimen of a gypsy magic 
spell; it is as follows : 

Ekkcri, akairi, yon kair-an, 

Fillisin, fallisin, Nicholas ja’n; 

Kiri, kuri, Insbinan, 
iStini, stuiii, buck. 

•This, on comparison, will be found to be almost 
identical with the lir.-t example we have given 
of a cmiiiting-out rhyme; ‘okkoii, akairi’ being 
the equivalent in Koiliany for ‘Onery, twoery.’ 

Another very familiar form is that commencing 
‘Kcny, meeny,’ &c. This is a great favourite 
among American children, the commonest version 
being : 

Kelly, mceny, miny, mo, 

Oateb a nigger by the too; 

If he lioUer-s, let him go, 

Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 

This exo ; pie gives evident proof of adaptation 
to American ideas; but tlid preliminary and 
concluding ‘Feny, meeny’ are of obvious German 
or DuUdi origin. Sucli ns : 

Enc, tene, monc, mci, 

Pastor, Ion(', bond, strei, 

Ene, func, herke, berke, 

AVer? AVio? AVo? AVas?—(N. Germany.) 

An almost identical form comes from Cornwall, 
beginning: _ 

Kona, mcena, mona, mite, 

Easca, fora, &c. 

Some of tlic transmogrifications of words are 
very interesting, tlio ‘ Pastor, lone ’ of the German 
rliymc given above, wc find in Cornwall as ‘Basc^ 
lora wliile in America it is changed into ‘Pestsi- 
lony,’ ‘ Pisky laiTy,’ ‘ I’.arceloiiig’ ‘ Pennsylvania/ 
‘Butter lather,' ‘Tuscalona,’ &c. _(.)ne of tli9^ 
most amusing transitions is in connection With 
the I'hyme : ^ 

One is all, two is all, ziok is all tan, , 

liobtail nnr.ny-goat, tittle, tall, tan ; 

Hamm, soaruin. Virgin Mary, ^ 

Singleura, sanglenm, jolly, oh, buck. 

Here wc have a very good illhstaatioft. of Ifan 
evolution theory of modern seientiata. 
form of ‘bobtail nanny-goat’changes‘to 'Iwlatldl 
billy-goat,’ j bobtail dominicker/ ?bo)jtail vine^* 
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and at lost, through course of time and altered 
conditions of existence, the despised ‘bobtail 
aKiiny-goat’ ultimately develops into the highly 
respectable form of ‘ Baptist minister! ’ ' 

A curious and exceedingly inteiusting example 
comes from New England, thus: 

Ain, tain, fetliery, ip; 

Arte, slatur, dabljery, dick ; 

Aintic, taintio, fetliertio, bumpit, V 
;Ain-bninpit, tain-bumpit, gee-kit! V 

■’This is said to have been (ierived froin the 
lohguage of the Plymouth Indians in counting 
s np V to twenty, and the words are commonly 
; believed in the States to be neither more nor 
i-less than a string of nuiiicraU in use by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the continent Tins, 
['however, is a mistaken idea. The words are 
in reality a distorted version of modern Welsh ; 
«nd similar words are said to be used in seveml 
parts of England and Wales by shepherds for 
counting their sheep, and also by women in 
tolling their stitches while knitting. On com¬ 
parison, this will be seen to be an unquestion¬ 
able fact, as the following lists will show. The 
distorted form of Welsh is designated Anglo- 


, Cy mric 

NamoraU. 

;One. 

.Two.. 

Three. 

Four.. 

Five..,.. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eipht. 

Nine. 

Ton. 

Eleven. 

Twelve. 

Thirteen. 

Fourteen. 

Fifteen. 

Sixteen. 

Seventeen.... 

Eiglitecn. 

Nmeteen. 

■ Twenty. 


luilian. Anglo-Cymric. 

Eon. Aina. 

Teen. IVina. 

Tether. . Para. 

Fethcr. J’eddera. 

Fits (or fip). Pimp. 

Sathoi-. Itliy. 

Lather. Mitliy. 

Oother. Owera. 

Dathor..... Lowcra. 

IMx. Dig. 

Eeu-dix. Ain-a-dig. 

Tcon-dix.. Pcin-a-dig. 

Tothor-dix. Par-a-dig. 

Fethor-dix. Peddor a-dig. 

Boinpey. lJumlit. 

Eeii-bompey. . Aiii-a-buniSt. 

Teen-bompey. Poin-a-bumfit. 

Tethor-bompey..... Par-a-buinfit, 

Pether-bompoy. Poddor-a-bumfit. 

Giget. Giggy. 

This peculiar mode of counting was doubtless 
tousht to the Indians by some of the eai-ly 
tottlers, and in time the origin of the mode was 
forgotten, and it came to be looked upon as of 
Indian origin. So we find the children of 
Um States seizing upon the TCtmliar words to form 
their doggerel rhymes, and in so doing uncon- 
imgnslj^^^ptino words practically the same as 
^ose useaiiy children in the old country, just 
hi the latter had got theirs from the strange 
# 01 ^ in use by the Welsh shepherds. We notice 
the peculiarity of the different vewions in being 
Evidently designed for counting on the tingei's. 
When the ten fingers are exhausted, eleven 
becomes ‘one and ten;’ twelve, ‘ two-and-ten ; ’ 
iind so on till fifteen is reached, when sixteen 
' becomes ‘ one and fifteen,' &c. 

• -Nothing shows the world-wide prevalence of 
:tt>e fashion of these ‘counting-out’ rhymes so 
>iDUcb as the fact that Wv“^ave examples in 
i>;^eAty different languages, numbering in all 
hundred and seventy-three different ver- 
jjlK&ts. : America, Japan, Italy, France, Syria, 
"furkey, Greece, and other foreign 
furnish specimens, and many other 
^ tould doubtless add considerably to 
Of English rhymes alon^ no fewer 



than four hundred and sixty-four examples are 
given, aud the list is undoubtedly very far from 
complete. 

The whole forms a very interesting study in 
folklore; and Mr Bolton is still prosecuting bis 
inquiries for adding to his collection, and any 
communications on the subject addressed to him 
at the Bmithsouian Institution, Washington, U.8. A, 
will be thankfully received and duly acknow¬ 
ledged. 

A SONG OF YOUTH AND AGE. 
WuKN on the dimpled cheek of Youth 
Health's blooming roses blow ; 

When songs of rapture, hope, and truth 
From lips of beauty flow; 

When youthful feet right gaily bound 
Where thorn nor taro appeal's, 

How joyously the days go round, 

The weeks, the months, the years I 

The Youth beholds with fearless eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 

And hopes upon its summit high 
Ere long to carve his name. 

Joy tlirills his heart; in every sound. 

Fame’s ‘ bugle-call ’ he hears, 

And merrily the days go round, 

The weeks, the months, the years 1 

The lady of his love must prove 
A queen of beauty rare ; 

No vain coquette, but wise in love. 

And true as slie is fair. 

Amid the toiider stars at night. 

He secs her dear eyes shine. 

As, with a trusting fond delight, 

He worships at her shrine ! 

When on the furrowed check of Age 
Care's hollow wrinkles show. 

The old man turns his life’s last page 
With trembling hand aud slow. 

Dark lower the skies ; in every sound, 

Deatii's mournful dirge lie hears ; 

And wearily the days go round. 

The weeks, the months, the years ! 

The Old Man sees through tear-bluiTcd eye 
The lofty hill of Fame, 

Where cherished hojies in ruin lie. 

Where none may mark his name. 

One little lonely nameless mound 
At every step appears. 

As moumfully the days go round. 

The weeks, the months, the years ! 

The lady of his love, alas ! 

Hath closed her gentle eyes. 

With hut one tiny tuft of grass • 

To show him where she lies. 

‘ Old wife of mine! ’ he whispers low, 

‘ Above thy grave I see 
The star of Faith, whose beams I know 
Shall guide mo soon to thee !’ 

Fakkt Foamstik. 
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CONCERNING GIRLS. 

UANNEBS VEIimjS LEAKNINd. 

In the last century, education was looked at from 
a standpoint very different from what it is now. 
Ignorance was not considered a disgrace, and to 
be uncertain in his spelling was no bar to being 
a gentleman. In the c<lucation of the girls especi¬ 
ally, books seem to have borne a very small part, 
Doan Swift declaring, in his usual dogmatic way, 
that ‘ not one gentleman’s daughter in a thousand 
can read or understand her own natural tongue.’ 
Certainly in his generation, needlework ami 
deportment were the chief things Uiught them. 
Dignity of manners was judged to bo of more 
importance than book-learning; but ns women 
are more adaptable than men, more capable, of 
catching tho prevailing tone of thought, they 
could hold their own in society in spite of their 
ignorance, as long ns they were finely mannered 
and not hoydenish. Grace of carriage, therefore, 
good-breeding to make home peaceful and plea¬ 
sant, piety to rule her private conduct, formed 
the ideal of perfection in woman, 'riiorough- 
ness or exactness of knowledge was not thought 
compatible with these good qualities, and learned 
ladies were dreaded accordingly. The Spectator 
tells that ‘a lady at court having accidentally 
made use of a hard word in a proper place and 
pronounced it right, the whole a.s3embly was out 
of countenance for lier ; ’ showing how a woman 
who knew more than others of her sex was 
regarded, if she ‘ had dared to read and dared to 
say she read.’ Dancing being the only physical 
exercise then allowed to girls, was much prized, 
both as a healthful exertion and a training in 
elegance and grace ; and the dances of the period 
were nearly all in very stately measure. Most 
of us,middle-aged people must still remember 
a few old-lady friends whose beautiful, attractive 
presence and gracious manner were at once the 
dread and admiration of our childhood. 

In the present day, things are much changed. 
The’girl’s education is as thorough as the boy’s. 


No smattering of knowledge now contents us 
for them, but examinations as stiff and exhaustive 
are given to them as to their brothers, and with 
as good resulta Along with this high mental 
discipline, the physical training goes hand in 
hand ; so that what with boating, swimming, 
calisthenics, cricket, lawn-tenni.«, the physique of 
tliis and future generations should go on inipror-' 
ing at a rapid rate. The idea that a beautiful 
girl must be pale and delicate-looking, and that, 
to be interesting, she must be ready to faint 
at the least exertion or motion, like the heroines ■ 
in tlie old nor’cls, is now quite exploded. 

But in gaining all this mental and physical 
excellence, care must be taken that we are not 
losing the well-bred courtesy that used to sit so 
beautifully on our grandmothers, or the loss 
will be renter than the gain. In avoiding the 
ignorance of the past, there is the danger of 
going to the other extreme, of making learning 
of too much importance, or rather of making 
it all-important, foigetting that for the proper 
application of it other faculties are require s 
that a girl crammed with knowledge is only like 
a locked bookcase full of books, unless she has 
the power to use it for good and to give pleasure 
to herself and others. And wluat will give her 
this power? Only a proper trainin yw * wMeh 
good manners or good breeding, os the essayists 
of the lost century were fond of calling it, bolds 
its proper place ; and a greater injustice is dona 
to a girl in leaving this part of her education 
incomplete than if licr book-learning should not 
be exact and precise. Jt is only in childhood that 
this can be really acquired, that the easy coufteoiu 
demeanour can grow to be second^lfature; anii' 
it is then also that the hru-sque boyish manniff^i 
so much to be deprecated, is formed. ' • 

The discipline to be undergone for this pfU 
of her education is also a great gain to 
as great almost as the result, keeping in fix ' 
check, as it does, many propensities foct«Md 
the emulation in the school^ and S' 
very opposite qualities. The one 
self in theirforemost place, fosters se " 
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tod siie, allowing her serious glance to wander all 
over him with an ai^ of scrutiny, at length settled 
her regard upon one^ of the fint gold earrings he 
wora When she had looked at it for some time, 
she touched it with a forefinger, as if to assure 
herself of its reality; and then walking gravely 
round the camp-stool on which he sat, inspected 
the earring on the other side and touched that 
also. 

The artist's smiling bright face followed her 
motions attentively. ‘ Weill’ he said.—The child 
folded both haiicls behind her and shook her 
head.—‘ You do not like—them ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the child decisively. ‘Women wear 
earrings, not men.’ 

‘And princesses,’ returned Jousserau in his own 
language, ‘arc born to be obeyed.’ lie took a 
purse from his pocket, slipped the rings from his 
ears and put them away. ‘ Now 1’ ho asked. 

‘ I like you better,’ the child answered. 

‘ A la bonne heure ! ’ cried Jous-serau. ‘ Was it 
you who sang just nowl’—The child nodded.— 
‘Will you sing again?’ She nodded once more; 
and drawing a step or two away, still keeping 
her hands behind her, struck ’ up with that 
wonderful sweet clear pipe of hers the air of an 
old Huguenot hymn, (lharles Wesley’s pious 
hand had gatlisr^d it into the hymuology of his 
people, and its Tovoly passionless strain was as 
tamiliar in the Black Country of England as in 
its native Pyrenees. Jousserau heard it with a 
strange emotion, for his motlier had sung it to 
him many a time in his childhood as she dandled 
him on her knee. Wheh the little songstress liad 
brought her tune to a close, he drew her towards 
him ami kissed her with glistening eyes. ‘So 
pretty child as you are,’ he said, ‘ must have a bon 
ami. —What is uon ami in English, young John !’ 

‘Sweetheart,’ responded young John, having 
cudgelled his brains for a moment. 

‘Ah, yes!’ cried Jousserau. ‘Sweetheart— 
You have a sweetheart, pretty child 1 No '!’ 

‘ Yes,’ she .said, gravely and lingeringly. 

‘ True 1 ’ .said J ousserau. ‘Who is he i ’ 

The child stretched out a hand and took hold 
of young John. ‘John is my swcetheiut,’ she 
said witli perfect simplicity and gravity. ‘ lie 
has been away for a year ; but now he is come 
buck again, we shall be married when 1 grow 
up.’ 

‘ Luckoetlog !’ said Jousserau, with an accent so 
(luaint and a look so comic that the two boys 
burst out laughing. 

At this point another voice arose from a little 
distance, this time an adult male organ, purposely 
gruff and surly; ‘Wake up here ! Wake up, I 
say 1 What brings a nuui lying in the road, 
stopfin’ up-the traffic i’ this way? Dost want to 
get run over by the first wagiu as comes this 
way?’ 

^ ‘’That,’ _e.xplaiucd Lydia, with her customary 
gravity, ‘is the old man from fatlier’s. He has 
gone to sleep hr the road.* 

The boys poured off to see what was the 
matter,, and in a second or two were heard 
.shouting to Jousserau, both together: ‘It’s Mr 
Orme 1 It's Mr Orme! ’ 

At this Jousserau ran also to the gate, and 
beheld Isaiah Winter in the act of stooping over 
sMt Orme, with both hands under his armpits. 
Isaiah ^as red in the face, and was tugging with 
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all his might, but iiuavailingly, to raise the 
disrrautable rotund figure. 

‘ The man’s either very ill,’ said Isaiah, relin¬ 
quishing his.;«:-i for a moment, ‘or else he’s 
stone intoxicated. He smells powerful strong o' 
lic^uor ; but that’s sucli a regular usual kind o’ 
thrng with him, it’s nothing to judge by.—Lend 
me a hau^V, Mr Jousserau.’ 

Jousssdau vaulted the gate, and by his aid 
Isaiah' 3i(^‘ 3eded in bringing Mr Orme to his 
feet. 

‘ Run away, you boys,’ said Isaiah, ‘ and take 
the little gell with you. This is no wholesome- 
sight for chihlern.—Come up, you good-for-noth¬ 
ing. What brings him heje, in the name of 
wonder ?’ 

Mr Ornje being vigorously shaken to and fro, 
opened one eve and gazed uncertainly about him. 
By-and-by, Lsaiah came, within his sphere of 
vision, and he smiled. His ordinary smile, as has 
been said alrcaily, was piteous and almost lachry¬ 
mose ; but now for a brief instant he twinkled 
with an actual jollity, though he went out with a 
startling suddenness, and tailing hack unexpectedly 
on Jousserau, gave the small man as much as he 
could do to halancc him. 

‘ There ’« a barn close; at hand,’ said Isaiah ; 

‘ we ’ll put him in among the clean straw and let 
him have his sleep; out.— Come along, you teraper- 
i unce lecture!’ So stiying, Isaiah took Tohia.s firmly 
j by one arm, whilst Jousserau guarded him in a 
similar fashion on the other side, and between 
them they marched the ilegraded old wreck along 
the lane until they came to the outbuilding of 
which Istiiah had spoken. The doors were open, 
and tiiere were piiie.s of clean straw within. 'They 
laid their burden down here, and were about to 
leave it, wheu Jousserau observed the dirty clay 
howl of Mr Orme’s constant companion i)rotruding 
from till- ’''aistcoat pocket. 

‘Not ai. he said, and confiscated the pipe at 
once. 

On this hint they rifleil the worthless old gentle¬ 
man in a search for matches, and he, waking up 
under the operation, protested blaudlv. ‘Don’t 
give yourselves any further trouble, gedmen,’ said 
Tobias ; ‘ I am not worth it.’ On this reflection 
he wept, and said that he was a dreadful moral 
lesson, and tliat he hoped that his friends would 
take example by him. Then he cleared with 
marvellous quickness, and said that 
millionaii-e. ‘ Help me uj),’ said Tobia^*’Wd Fll 
tell you something.’ 

Isaiah, not quite understaudiiig the request, 
which was very indistiiu'.tly mumbled, but think¬ 
ing that he understood Mr Orme’s gesture, tugged , 
him to his feet 

‘ You’d like to know,,’ said the sordid spcctaelei:; 
clinging to him, ‘ but you won’t’ He put on an 
aspect of great cunning, and stemiyiag him8^;‘i 
with difficulty, winked twice with painful elabojfl!" 
ateness. ‘You won’t know anvtliing. IT 
want to know anything, slioukfu’t throw 
hat over the hedge. Tliat ’ll cost you thoUsai^S 
Sir Winter. Hundreds tliousands.’ , 

‘ Let go o’ me,’ said Isaiah disdamfujly. . 
are you chattering about?’ ' 'V 

‘ Chattering about ?’ echoed Tobias tluckljr., '.’fl'll'' 
tell you,’ with an air of sudden confident 
my good friend, has been discovered sWft'. 

the Great South Staffordshire Fault . On ilSil ' 
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side.’ He tried to emphasise the word by _a_ stamp 
of the foot, and in doing so, lost his equijibrium 
altogether. He and Isaiah releasing their hold 
simultaneously, he fell back upon the straw, and 
continued, unconscious of his cluinge of posture : 
‘It’s in Farmer Day’s back garden, on the sur¬ 
face.—The owner of the land,’ he explained 
elaborately, ns he jicered for Isaiah’s fiwe among 
the rafters, ‘is unsciontilio ; he is unnwifj^of the 
value of his discovery.’ 

Isaiah was in a state of pradigious excitement 
at this intelligence. It was obvious that the little 
Wretch was absunlly drunk, but in spite of that 
fact, the amazing intelligence he gave might still 
die true. He seized him by the coat and dragged 
Iiim into a sitting posture. ‘What’s that you 
Say ? There’s coal in Farmer Day’s back garden ? 
Wliy, the man’s a bankrupt, or ne.vt door to it; 
and if that’s true, he's got a fortune. Say it 
again, you scandalous object; say it again.’ 

‘No,’ said the scandalous object, shaking his 
head with on aspect strangely compounded of 
regret and cunning ; ‘ you might have known all 
about it, Mr AVinter, if you’d ti-ented me properly. 
But you assaulted an elderly man, Mr Winter, an 
elderly and defenceless man. I am coiistitution- 
^Jly timid'—it took him a mighty effort to achieve 
“the word—‘ and your conduct shocked me, sliocked 
roe. Mr AVinter, I shall tell you nothing; I 
shall keep my news for Mr Snclling. Mr Suelliiig 
is a gentleman, and he aivl 1 are going halves.’ 

Isaiah once more deposited Mr Oriue upon the 
straw, and beckoning Jou-sserau from the barn, 
made his way into the lane. 

‘What is iti’ Jous-serau asked. ‘I do not 
understand.’ 

Isaiah explained to him as they went along; 
and the little artist had no sooner understood, 
than he caught the infection of Isaiaii’s excite¬ 
ment. ‘ He is scoundral, that fat drimkeii Orrue,’ 
he crieil. ‘ If the coal is there, it is to Mr Day. 
Is Snelling so much villain he would buy the 
poor man’s laud and 3.ay nothing ? ’ 

‘ Mr Snelling’s a jiretty smart man of business,’ 
Isaiah responded. ‘Nobody would think tlic 
worse of him for doing that.’ 

‘ I should,’ Jou-sserau protested.—‘ Look at that’ 
He held oiit his nervous little brown right hand. 

‘ That is all I have; that feeds me, clothes me, 
helps poor friends, does all. You shall chop it off 
heufi,’jUajJ^iug the wrist with u vivid forefinger, 

‘before^^ill be so base. Ohuo! Justice is the 
greatest thing.’ 

‘ Perhaps you ’re right,’ said Isaiah phlegmati¬ 
cally. ‘ I’m going to do the straight thiug, any¬ 
how. I've got a few cool hundreds at the bank, 
and if that little fellow’s news is true, I shall put 
’em at the farmer’s service.. 1 ’ve got two or three 
cool hundreds.’ He walked on energetically, and 
JousserauJasprequal pace with him. 

‘ Tell me,’ said the Frencliman, ‘ if there is coal 
beyond this—what do ;''><l«'eall it?—Fault—is it 
eyeryw’here under our feet f’ 

, ‘Most likely,’ Isaiah answered. 

‘Then it will spoil this side, and make it black 
the oilier ? Everywhere the dark cloud, 
;|j^^where the smoke, the noise, the dirt ? ’ 

said Isaiah; ‘it’ll strateh the Black 
ilgtry fur miles and miles.’ 

n I will hope it shall not Ijp true,’ said 



‘A bit o’ dirt’s cheap bought;’ said l^iaH 
philosophically, ‘ if you cun feed a million people 
out of it. Look at Brummagem—it lives on coal. 
Look at 'Hampton, Bilston, Wedgebury, twenty 
others—coal keeps the lot of ’em. I can remem¬ 
ber many and many a hundred acres growing 
nothing but grass and thistle, as is covered now 
Avith streets and house^ with thousands of happy 
and contented people in ’em. It’s a bit blacK, 
to be certain, but what’s that matter 1 It’s whole¬ 
some. If you’ll look at it, Mr Jouaserong, you’ll 
see as we’re a pratty stnlworth set o’ people. 
There’s no harm in a bit o’ dirt’ 

They were at Fanner Day’s gate by this time, 
and Isaiah entering with a rapid step, caught 
sight of the fiirmer himself as he passed the 
kitchen door, and gave a loud ‘ Hullo ! ’ 

‘ Hallo !’ cried Day iii answer, appearing in the 
doorn'ny.—‘Oh, it’s thee, Isaiah. Come in, lad. 
There ain’t much to ask a friend to nowadays, 
but what there is, thou ’rt welcome to.’ 

‘ I ’ll tell thee what,’ returned Isaiah. ‘ If what 
1 ’ve heard is true, I’m the welcomest man thee ’st 
clapped eyes on this twelve mouths.—AVliere’s 
that coal-hole o’ tliiiie 1 ’ 

‘Coal-hole?’ returned the fanner. ‘AA’hat coal¬ 
hole ? ’ 

‘I’ve heard,’ said Isaiah, ‘that you’ve found 
coal on the surface iii your back garden.’ 

‘ AA’e’ve lighted on some coal, to be sure,’ the 
farmer responded. ‘AA'e was digging for water 
there. It appears to me,’ he lulded drawlingly, 
‘as somebody must lia’ laid in a boat-load in old 
time. It’s most likely been tlicer so long it ’s 
got growod over and buried and forgot. It’s all 
growed and ivelded into one solid lump.’ 

‘Let’s have a look at it,’ said Isaiah. ‘Come 
along. A\''lieer is it ? Bring a pick with you.’ 

‘ Go round,’ said the farmer, with no touch of 
the excitciiieiit which consumed the other. ‘ I ’ll 
meet thee at the back-door.’ 

A minute later they were standing above the 
exjiosed coal-bed. Isaiah bore tlie pick, but he 
made no use of it. He looked in silence tor a 
full iiiiiinte, and then stepping into the hole, 
took up a fragment from the bed and broke 
it in his fingers. 

‘Farmer,’ he said, ‘you came to me a week 
or two ago to borrow two hundred and fifty 
pounds.’ 

‘ Well?’ said the farmer. • 

■ ‘Same mind still?’ demanded Isaiah laconi¬ 
cally. 

‘ Yes, lad ; more than over.’ 

‘All right,’ said Isaiah. ‘You can have it, and 
a couple of thousand to the back of it.—There ’» 
a fortune here.’ He raised his hand high, and 
threw down the lump of coal he had taken up 
a miuute earlier. ‘I’m standing here,’ he said 
with a solemn face, ‘for all I know, or thee 
knoAvest, above uncounted millions. The Bank 
of England couldn’t buy Avhat this means.’ 

Tlie farmer fairly gaped at him; and Avithout 
the slightest Avaruiug, broke into blubbering teora 
He Avas so surprised at this, that his oAvn^aranae- 
meiit checked liini, but he could do nothing but 
stare at Isaiah like n man distraught. 

‘ They put a bum-bailifF i’ the house this morn¬ 
ing,’ he said, when he had recovered himself af 
little. ‘That was Bob Snelliug’s doing. I< 
thought he’d ha’ been bettei’4ieamd th|n run: 
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an old' friend to ruin for two hundred pound. 
Fifty he’s counted for costa, and I’ve paid him 
a hundred a’ready. There’s a mortgage falling 
in for fifteen hundred in ten days. I reckoned 
On going back to the plough-tail, or turning 
bailiff for sojnebody. I aar’ not think about th’ 
old woman and the little wench.—D’ye think 
.it’s true, Isaiah?’ 

Isaiah fumbled in his pocket and drew out a 
cheque-book, msasy with long repose there. He 
stopped to dust his coal-smeared thumb and 
finger upon his trousers, and then fluttered the 
leaves oi the cheque-book. ‘Come indoors,’ be 
said, ‘ and I ’ll show thee whether I think it true 
or no. I’ll take the mortgage here and now, 
and I’ll lend you five hundred to go along 
with. You give me a paper saying I'm your 
partner, halves and halves, and we’ll work*this 
thing together.’ 

The farmer shook hands with him, almost 
frantically, and Joussernu, who was us excited 
as either, shook hands w'ith both. 

‘Who’s that?’ Day asked I.«aiah, drawing him 
on one side and speaking in a whisper. 

‘ He’s a lodger o’ mine for the time being,’ 
responded Isaiah, ‘and as good as gold, though 
he is a foreigner; and what’s more, lie hates 
Bob Snelling tike poison.’ 

‘Then he’s a friend o’ mine,’ said Day.— 
‘Young man, I’m pleased to mek your acquaint¬ 
ance. Come indoors.’ He had betrayed him¬ 
self once already, and having had time to 
think about it, was profouudl}’ ashamed of his 
own ■ emotion. He went rolling into the house, 
therefore, with a doggetl and inexpressive counten¬ 
ance. ‘ Missis,’ he said, addressing his wife, ‘ the 
money troubles seem to be all over. Mr Winter 
will Udl you all about it’ 


NATIONAL HABITS OF HOARDING. 

From the earliest times till now, a love of gold 
has filled the breast of man alike savage anil 
civilised, being implanted there as an almost 
ineradicable instinct This ‘gold-hunger’ has im¬ 
pelled men in every age to deeds of ‘ high emprise,’ 
has shaped their thought and coloured their lives. 
The savage values gold ; for its possession gratifies 
one of the rudimentary feelings of his nature— 
the jmssion for ])ersonal adornment—a purpose 
to which gold has been applied, so soon as 
discovered, by nearly every nation. From being 
thus the object of universal desire, it acquired 
a constant value; and us it was eagerly coveted, 
there was danger as well as dilliculty in retiining 
it securely; hence it came to be hidden and stored 
in •out-of-the-way places. As far hack ns the 
remote Homeric times, gold, according to Mr 
Gladstone, was hoarded up. Large quantities of 
it were unearthed by Pizarro and Cortez in 
Peru and Me.xieo, access to it being forced from 
the natives under threats of torture or death. 

In" the absence of the precious metals, the 
North American Indian lays hold of ‘ wampumpeng,’ 
which consists of black and white shells made 
into beads strung into belts or necklaces. These 
wampum beads are collected by the Indian chief. 


who regards them with the affection of a mber 
for his glittering hoanl; and for security, they 
are placed in forest glades, by lonely lakes, or 
deep below the wigwam fires. 

The same love of finery animated the Qoths 
and Celts as they rolled their gold into spiral 
finger-rings, or welded it into uncouth-looKing 
necklets, armlets, and bracelets, which they wore 
on their .-persons. The ancient Egyptians were 
fond of'xifce ornamentation, and they concealed 
their valuables in well-sheltered spots. In ancient 
Greece it was customarj’ to hide coined money 
in the temples, and to bury it deep in the ground. 
Afany coins found in a good state of preservation 
establish the existence of extensive hoards in 
these far-back times. The natives of Calabar 
appear to bury their treiisure ns a dog hides his 
bone in the earth, for they have no other place 
of security in which to deposit it 

But an immense amount of hoarding occurs 
even with nations who enjoy the means of safe¬ 
keeping which banking affords ; among such are 
the various tribes and peoples of which India 
is composed, that country being par excellence ' 
the land of boarding. In China there are in 
existence veiy stringent laws against hoarding. 

The precious metals have possessed in many 
respects a greater importance among eastern than 
western nations, ser\ing as materials for the 
fabrication of article.s of ornament or luxury. 
Cnlike the westen), the eastem races have yielded'- 
j to the tyranny and exaction of tlieir rulers; and 
j pitiable would have been the condition of the ' 
latter races had there not been some form of pro¬ 
perty the possession of which could be concealed 
without impairing its value. In a word, it is 
oppre.ssion which has primarily led to hoarding ; 
or, as Sir Charles Trevelyan phrases it, the system 
of hoarding arises from habits induced by ages of 
raisgovernraent. These habits and their corrupt 
source -e thus described by an old writer on 
Hindustan : ‘The rajalis never allow their subjects ' 
to rise above mediocrity. The Alohammedan 
governors look upon the growing riches of their 
subjects as a boy on a bird’s nest; they eye their 
progress with impatience, and come with a, 
spoiler’s hand and ravish the fruits of their 
labouxs. To counteract this, the Gentoos bury 
their money underground, and often with such 
secrecy as not to trust even their own. children 
with the knowledge of it; and it is amazing 
what they will suffer rather than betray it 
Their tyrants u.se all manner of corpWSiiispwftish- 
ments, but that often fails ; for with a resentment 
prevailing over the love of life, they fre(iuently 
rip up their Ixowels or poison themselves, and 
carry their secret to the grave.’ The periodi 
referred to was one of in.security, when wai'S, by^. 
disturbing ])caceful ])ursuits, swelled the 
of those subsisting on spoil. It was the tim^; 
too, of the warlike Alahrntta, tlio Jjnda ree robb^l; 
and the Mogul tyrant emperor. iPfSbeessity 
thus laid on ail who had no desire to be despoilyajj 
to Iiide tl eir hoards; and these were representa^ 
tive of the most condensed form of valae in 
which W’ealth could be expressed; whil«r 
place of deposit was a guarantee fpr the tdtwni^i 
safety of the hoards. • ’ ' ‘ • 

But though British law has fitipplanUd 
rule to a g”cat extent, and the fear of 'peixoni^ 
as well as material danger iioi Ipngo 
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Uoarding still continnes, the hereditary habit 
being tS) powerfnl to be readily broken up after 
enduring for centuries. An attempt was made 
by the British government in 7882 to get hold 
of hoards by offering high itites of interest for 
them ; but it tiimed out a failure. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of TOld 
hoarded in India ; but it was approximated before 
the Royal Commission on Bimetallisiu at one 
hnndred and thirty millions sterling, winch was 
iliiB amount imported dnrino the last fifty years, 
and is exclusive of the hoards lor centuries past. 
The silver was computed at about one hundred 
and seventy millions. This yields for both gold 
. and silver a sum of three hundred millions, 
which rep'.'csents nearly one-third of the value 
’ W the total amount of coin (£1,000,000,0(X)) 
eslimatotl by Dr .Soetbeer to be in circulation 
in the world. 

The form which the hoarding tabes is that 
of bullion or coin, and frequently the metal is 
made into ornaments, partly used for the purposes 
of adornment, and partly kept as a hoard. As 
'a rule, the native prefer-s it in the form of 
ornaments for his family, because it is a hoard ; 
and it is also a source of gratification to them 
to possess these ornaments. The simplest form 
of jewel or om.ament worn by the natives is the 
thick gold or silver wire tivisted into bangles 
or b’-aeelets. The latter are made by the silvcr- 
' smith, to whom the poor Hindu Ijetakes himself 
when he has saved a few ruiiees. These are 
soon melted and beaten np into the necessary 
article of ornament and hoard.' Silver is also 
hammered into brooches ami torques in imitation 
of knotted graas and leaves; wliilc armlets, 
anklets, and sneli-like are freely fabric.ated. Solid 
or hollow gold lump.s, in the form of cubes anil 
octahedrons strung on red silk, appear as another 
form of stored wealth. As may he supposed, 
the gods of India, which are many, absorb much 
of the molten gold and silver of the country. 
One notable design is called Swaini, and consists 
of an ornamentation of figures of Hindu gods in 
high-relief, beaten out from the surface, or fi.ied 
by solder or screws. In Southern India, tlioi'e 
are vast stores of gold and silver in the temples. 

I The poor people have no strong-boxes or safes 
ilB which to place their valuables, and so they, 
generally put their hard cash and ornaments 
within brass htus or hahatiunas, and then bury 
'them underground somewhere in the room in 
, whiA sleep, preferring for this purpose 

the ground below their bed.s, or disused wells and 
Other out-of-the-way place.s. 

Jewelry stands high commercially in India, 
for it always commands a ready sole. A jewel 
there is a veritable ‘joy-giver,’ as the origin of 
the word implies. It is reckoned the most solid 
kind of wealth; and fortunes are never counted 
without estin^tuig the value of the stock of 
jewels. 'I’Bey perfom a .j;reat matrimonial 
function, the poorest br'le having her dowry, 
ofto equal in value to several years' of the 
djridegroqm’s income. One of the greatest bqasts 
i)f jewelry owner is, that his hoards are 
, taxed, for he may be possessed of jewelry 
- Iftmdred thousand rupees, and yet 

i ipcome tax, for the simple reason that: 

■ income. 

take also the form of coit|sd money 
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and bullion or bars of gold as well a* jeweliy.' 
At the present time, it is believed that tea 
millions of British sovereigns are hoarded in^: 
India, chiefly in the Bombay Presidency, where ; 
the impression on them of St George and the 
dragon appears to be valued on religions grounds. 
There are also vast quantities of the native coinage 
stored, the niohur being the principal coin m 
hoards. , It is of gold, and of the weight and ; 
fineness of a silver rupee, its value being about ■ 
thirty shillings. This hoarding absorbs all the 
gold that pours into India, and verj' much of: 
the silver, although the latter is the circulating 
medium. As the natives get wealthy, they prefer 
gold. A wealthy man will prefer ornaments of 
gold for his family rather than silver; and the 
very poorest classes use ornaments made of some 
base metal, neither gold nor silver, but in which 
there may be some silver. 

Gold is also distributed in connection with 
cereraonie.s. It is a custom among the natives 
of India to give you what is called ‘pawn,’ 
which is the signal for you to leave after an 
interview, and some gold is used for orna¬ 
ments bestowed in this way. In Delhi alone 
it was estimated that one hundred pounds a 
day was used in manufacture connected with 
‘ jiawn.’ 

•In the courts of the native princes of India 
hoarding takes place on a vast scale. Tlie Maha¬ 
rajah of BurJwan died lately and left a latge 
hoard. It proves that anterior to 183.5 there was 
much hoarding, when it is stated that the Maha¬ 
rajah had witlidrawn from bis store two hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds of silver, which was 
in the form of .Sikka riqiees, none of which have 
been coined since 1835. A letter was submitted 
to the Itoyal Commission on the subject of the 
Maharajah's hoard. A descrijition was given of 
the several ti'easnre-houses in the estate, their 
dimensions, and their contents: ‘One lai'ge room 
measuring about foity-cight feet in length, four¬ 
teen feet si.x inches in breadth, and thirteen feet 
nine inches in height, where gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, and ornaments set with precious stones, are 
kejit Tliesc articles arc in abinrahs and boxes of 
all descriptions, and also some gold plates and 
cups, thaliea and hatorahs, as well us washing-bowls, 
jugs, &c.’ Other two rooms contain silver domestic 
utensils, forks, spoon.s, &c., and, stninge to say, 
English dinner and breakfast sots all of silver. 
Two of these rooms were under lock, and the doom 
bricked up. There are four other rooms, one 
containing ornaments of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, gold ornaments and throne; other two 
containing the reserve treasury, which included 
the estate collections and government securities 
and debentures; while the other is thus doserfbed: 

‘ The fourth room measures about twenty-two feet 
six inches in length, fifteen feet in breadth, %nd 
twelve feet three inches in height, where there are 
two lapge-sized vaults prepared for hoarding the 
current silver coin; and since the year 1267 B.C., 
some money was from time to time put in and taken 
out by the Maharajah Mahtab Chund Bahodoor 
for the expenses of an emergent and extraordinary 
nature, such as the late Maharajah AfUib Chund 
Bahadoor’e marriage, Lula Bun Behari Kamtr’a 
marriage, and buying landed properties, ^^en 
he died, one lac was left in one of the vawltB.’ 
In another apartment the ornaments beloi^ng 
■ .. .. 
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to different gods of the family wore kept, and 
silver thrUees, gapmati, &c., for the relirious pur¬ 
pose, the room being locked and sealed. It was 
the custom of the Burdwan Kaj family to confide 
the custody of these valuables to the Maharanee 
for the time being; but the vaults were never 
inspected save in preaeni'C of the Mnhiirajah. 
When sums were withdrawn, only relations and 
trustworthy servants were admitted into the room 
and vault. Treasurers and dewans used to be 
present outside the room or apartment, where 
the sum drawn was sent out (female guards Iwing 
.placed in the passage), for the purpose of weighing, ' 
counting, and bagging it before it was scut to the 
mint. 

Other instances of hoarding wore given by an 
officer of tlio Indian Post-office in Ibrttj, who .stiite<l 
that a native prince was tlien lioarding gold at 
the rate of forty to fifty thousand pounds a year ; 
and on the death of two native piiriees recently, 
it wa.s believed that tliey had left tour milliou 
sterling eacli. One of tliese prinees look a loan 
of half a million from the government of India 
in 1877, when he niitst have hoeii in jiossessioii 
of a large hoard himself, for it is a point ol 
honour witli a family not to break into a hoard, 
wliii 1) is treated witli the saeredness of a family 
picture. When the prince- in que.stion liad to 
make a payment to Ihe government of fiidia for 
a purpose in which he was inten-.sted, and was 
asked wlien he could make the payment—a ))iiy- 
nient of one hundred and fifty lliou.-iiud pounds— 
he sabl : ‘ At any moment.’ 

Hoards are only drawn on in extreme cases, 
and it is such calamities as war, or the great 
famine in Madras or Bumltay, that will bring 
them out. During tliese famines, liullion or orna¬ 
ments were taken out of llie hoards and sent to 
the Bombay Mint, to England, or impledged will) 
the native hanker or money-lender. But unles.- i 
under ve.ry special circumstances, tlie gold and 
silver of which the hoards are eompo.-.od are 
drawn in without any intention of returning to 
circulation again. . 

In those days of gold appri'cialion and silver 
depreciation, the- absorption of gold on so vast a 
scale becomes a serious question. It may well 
be asked. What prosiiect is there of an early ter¬ 
mination of this g(du-hunger and hoarding'f AVe 
fear some auituries must I'lapse before any serious I 
diminution of it takes place. Much will depud 
on the growth of western oivili.s.ition ami ideas 
among the natives of India, and such a change j 
in the disposition and habits of the people as will 
lead them to nbice their means in inveslments 
which will yield a certain rate of return. Already 
they are to a slight extent reaping remuneration 
from cotton mills and other industrial invest¬ 
ments ; wliile the permanent institution of Post- 
office savings-banks bids fair to bo largely taken 
advantage of by them. 

Quitting the semi-civilised nations of tlie East, 
we now turn to the habits of the less hoarding 
and more civilised western nations. It has been 


was then declared legal tender, or forced on the 
country. In 1881-83, the gold standard was 
established in Italy, and the gold necessary to 
effect this el'iiiif;p was draw’ii to a great extent 
from hoards. In France, a great deal of hoarding 
lias existed for a long time, especially among the 
peasantry, who are the most parsimonious in 
Kurojie. Many causes hate contributed to the 
ionimtioi'' of this h.ahit, not the least being the 
inseciyity arising from tbe unsettled forms of 
L'overnmcnt in France. Lately, liowever, these 
hoards have been extensively drawn on in con¬ 
nection with the payment, at the close of the 
Franco-Oerman War, of the French indemnity 
of eighty niillioiis sterling. Of this amount, one 
half was paid out of Fienili hoards. An ex¬ 
governor nl the Bank of England, in his evidence 
before the Bimetalli'-in Conmiiesion, estimates the 
coiitributioiis from hoiiids us equal to two-thirds 
of the aiuonnt of tlie indemnity. In iilnstration 
of peasant-lioarding, he related how one of the 
leaflinu French bankers told him tliat at tbe time 


of the si(*ge of I’luis he left Paris to go and look 
at his estate in the neighhnmhood. He went ur 


to one of the pcii-ants and told him that he had 
pist come out to look after his affairs, and that 
lie was very anxious to juiy liis people their 
wages, but that, under lliu (iiciinistunccs, he had 
no money. The peasant said: ‘If forty thousand 
iiancs I sixteen huiulred poll ids] are any good to 
you, I have got them in a stoiking under my 
iied ; and I will go and fetih them.’ They were 
Ill gold eoiii. These lioaixls the French govern¬ 
ment wisely a(tracted by offering iiiducenients to 
the pea-.aiit classi s in the way of pieferential allot- 
meni ol the ii’cidi*, or through premium on the 
price ji.uil. 

Hi'iii'ds aiv not common in Uermany ; but there 
is a huge war-lioard lying at Juliusthumi, in 
Spund. belonging to the government, of one 
huiiilrcu uud twenty uiillion marks, or six millions 
sterling, wliich goes under the mime of the German 
Empire Bar 'J'rensiiie. 

In (treat Britain, i ivilisation is too far advanced, 
and the luve of interest on ciijiitiil too great, to 
allow of habits like the foregoing making head¬ 
way. Any hoarding there may be consists for 
the mo.st part of those coins—;juhilee, token, and 
current ones, as the rose uiuy be—which have 
found their way into iiiuscunis and coiu-liuntere’ 
cabinets. ♦ 
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By dint ot long morning lounges in the County-^' 
I’lub, of which select iiistitiitiou he was a member*' 


ivmarked generally, that thrifty jioople like the 
Freilcb, Swiss, Belgians, and Dutch hoard coin 
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Coluuel SaiidhuiHt succootiutl in killing the |i 
heavy days which divided him from his 800%!i|^ 
company. Kot that he wu.s alWjtwUlfr a martyr'; 
to boredom, for theie were many delicate plans to)! 
be finally H'ttled ; last, but not least, tlie 
stroke of invitin,' his wuixl, Miss Ethel 


more than the Scotch and English. The Irish 
were addicted to hoarding bank-notes ; but the 

f ructice prevailed in former years more than now. 
a Italy, large quantities of gold and silver were 
hoarded from 1862 to 1865, because paper money 


stroke of inviting liis wai-d, Miss Ethel MqI| 
and her aunt to be his guests for a few d«^' 
thus bring the heiress in immediate ana H 


vonUH with CJaptain Frank Sandhi^Bt, Idfe 
tion and his Victoi ia Cross. This latteF 
trophy had been won some twelve 
in one of the recent South African Wwakt .ft ? (r 


, Ui guiu UUU Silver were lU UUC ACVosaw a.'VMa.a* ****ai-«*aa ^ 

from 1H62 to 18C5, becaust* paper inonoy The diplomatic old soldi^ atoOd & fife® 
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private eitting-room devoted to hia use, consulting 
fiis wetoh impatiently, for it was approaching the 
Hour of seven, and the expected^ travellers were 
due ; It liaving been so arranged that they might 
travel down from London together, and thus 
cement the friendship. It was therefore a con¬ 
siderable disappointment to the Colonel when the 
ladies arrived by themselves, the recalcitrant 
swain having failed them at the last mom'ent. 

; ‘He will be here by the mail,’ Miss Morton 
..ex|dained, when the preliininarj^ greetings were 
iibver. ‘ It was some tiresome business at the War 

S ice, I believe he said. I’erhaps the Commander- 
chief required liis opinion upon some important 
platter. But really I am so hungry that 1 can’t 
sympathise with you over the terrible afllic- 


'■[ Colonel Sandhurst pulled the bell with more 
than necessary violence, while his fair visitor 
looked out on the broad street below with lan- 

f tiid interest She was a pleasant, merry-looking 
londe, with fair hair, and kindly blue eyes full 
of mischief; but withal sympathetic and true as 
Steel to her friends. Miss Cramer, the aunt in 
question, was a gentle placid nobody, who was 
Only too glad of the opportunity to efface herself 
on every occasion, the sort of easy-going old lady 
who, if properly clad and regulai-ly fed, asked 
BOthing more from her fellow-creatures. If asked 
what die lived for, she would have shaken her 
head smilingly, and declined the solution of so 
solemn and nunecossary a problem. 

Over his soup and glass of brown sherry, the 
colonel succeeded in recovering his lost eoua- 
nimity. The dinner was well served, the AVve 
trout and ducklings delicately cooked, and the 
colonel was but mortal. By the time the peaches 
had arrived, his brown face beamed with hospit¬ 
able smiles. ‘Beautiful neighbourhood,’ be ob¬ 
served patronisingly, ‘and salmon-fishing excel¬ 
lent.—Now, if there was only a house on the 
Bartonsham property, we might make a pleasant 
Summer here.’ 

‘ I suppose the people are civilised 1’ Miss Ethel 
letumed, helping herself to some grape.s. Miss 
Cratner had long since dropped into one of her 
” w^ing trances. ‘ Let us go and sit out on that 
pretty balcony among the flowers, and study the 
Cnstlefonlian in his native lair, as we used to do 
it San Bemo. Besides, I know you want a 

their chairs out on to the balcony 


j tlieir cnairs out on to tiie balcony 

the iMing light, looking north to an old church 
Wi& tail gray spire; and immediately before them, 
biytmd the elms where the noisy i-ooks were 
■winging, rose the square cathedral tower. The 
Coloneljuiy back and smoked his tobacco with a 
feeling of perfect tranquillity and contentment 
‘ Yet,’ he continued, ‘ it is a great pity there is 
io house at Bartonsham. In that case we might 
•tay here till ilHfTlutumn, and learn something of 
flift county. They say the ^^e tour is as beauti- 
Ihl as the Bhinc.’ 

! ‘Why not build a house?’ asked the listener, 
i^f^ing with a rosebud. 

Ah, but you see I have a better plan than that 
Mis f» long since you were here before that you 
^wsdwhly forget Femleigh.’ 

I do not; that is, if you mean that 
on the Lugwardine Bead. I believe 
' house more than any o»e I ever 


saw. When I get old and careworn. I shall like i 
to have just such another place to call my own.’ 

‘ Perhaps there are more unlikely things than 
that because, you see, I am in negotiation for the i 
purchase of that very house.’ 

‘ Indeed !—Do you mean to say the owner is 
actually selling it?’ 

In spite of his jubilation at this outburst on \ 
Miss Ethel’s part, the gallant Colonel’s conscience 
gave him a sharp twinge. It seemed very strange 
that he could not help oeing conscious of a certain 
guilty feeling of remorse for the part he was 
playing. ‘ Yes ; but not from choice. It appears ■ 
that there is some law business ].iending in which 
the owner is interested. I never had any head 
for that kind of thing, consequently I did not 
pay much attention to Heath’s explanation.’ 

‘ It seems very hard,’ said Miss Ethel sym¬ 
pathetically, as she watched the golden points of 
flame. ‘ liaving a pet lawsuit of my own, I can 
feel for the luckless owner. But then men do 
not feel the same sentiment in these things as 
women do.’ 

‘But you see the owner linppens to be—a 
lady.’ 

‘ And you are actually going to turn her out ?— 
Colonel Sandhurst, I am ashamed of you 1 Really, 
you should ’- 

But any further scolding for the Colonel was 
interrupted at this moment by the rattle of wheels 
below and the sound of a well-known voice giving 
orders to an liotel servant In les.? time than it 
takes to tell. Colonel Sandhurst was grasping his 
soldier-son’s left hand, the right being supported 
across his breast bv a silk bandage. The Colonel’s 
lip quivered sliglitly, his eyes glistened as he 
looked into his boy’s face. Miss Ethel gave a 
rapid sign to Miss Cramer, fortunately awake, 
and together they left the room, closing the door 
behind them ; and a full hour had elapsed before 
thw were missed by the serenely happy father. 

'The next morning being iierfectly fine and 
breakfast over, the Colonel proposed a walk, a 
proposition declined by Miss Morton on the ground 
tliat she had a vast amount of business in the 
way of shopping to do. So the Colonel, nothing 
loth, started off with Frank Sandhurst to explore 
tlie lions of the town. They passed through the 
Close, under the ancient elms shading a smooth 
shaven lawn, into the Castle Green, where erst¬ 
while a border fortress stood, with the silver Wye 
at its feet and the smiling landscape beyond. A 
pleasant spot to puss an hour in tlie leafy shade 
with a glimpse * the old moat, and white swans 
floating on the water, and the air laden with the 
fragrance of the hawthorn. . For a time they eat 
in silence, this old war-worn warrior and his 
gallant son, watching the flowing water as it 
hurried downwards to the sea. 

‘It is good to he in England again,’ Finnk 
observed at length. ‘After that broiling climate 
out there, the sight of a green field ond cool 
stream makes it seem like home.’ 

‘ No place like England, after all,’ rejoined the 
Colonel. ‘ And, talking about home, 1 hope you 
have made up your mind to stay. If 1 let "you 
have the place here with the house I am buying, 
don’t you think you might cut the army, and 
settle down in the usual fashion?’ 

‘By which you mean matrimony, of courie.-^ 
To tell you the truth, I have never given, the 
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matter anything but the most vogne conaidcration. 
Naturally, I shall marry some aay ; that is, if I 
can find some “fair impossible she" who is rash 
enough to care for me.’ 

The Colonel stole a sidc-glanco at the speaker’s 
manly figure end handsome bronzed features, and 
thought that such a contingency was by no means 
so remote as the modest youth would imply. 
‘Yon have not seen one up to now, then?’ 

‘Well, n-no,’ Frank returned doubtfully. ‘1 
was never much of “a squite of dames.” There 
was one girl I met out yonder ; I very nearly 
forgot her. Yea, perhaps if I had had more 

opportunity, I might- Dad, she was the 

nicest girl I ever tame across—one of the nurses, 
you know.’ 

‘An hos])ital nurse!’ said the (Lionel coldly. 
‘ Not precisely the wife a Sandhurst would gener¬ 
ally choose.’ 

‘ More fool the Sandhurst, then,’ Frank replied 
08 coollv. ‘ And as a matter of fact 1 may mention 
that if It hadn’t been for that same lady—os she 
was a lady, too—you and I would not be sitting 
here to-day.’ 

‘That is always the way with you romantic 
boys—every little service rendered and paid lor 
in the usual way is magnified into a great debt of 
gratitude.’ 

‘ If life is woith living, then I owe mine to 
her.’ 

‘And probably would lay it at her ieet, after 
the good old-lashioned lines laid dou n in ancient 
comedy,’ returned the lather, pulling his long 
moustache in some irritation. ‘And regret it 
ever ulteiwaids.’ 

‘She had a beautiful lace,’ Fiauk rontinucd, 
speaking as if to himself; ‘ a jierlect lace ; lair, 
with glorious vioh t eyes. Fancy her coming all 
the way from England to nurse n brother who 
was Mounded ! lie died, yon see ; and she stayed 
on to do all the good she might. Then slie loiuid 
me unconscious, and at death’s door, and nursed 
me to life, (tod bless her! because 1 was some¬ 
thing like her lost one. LTiiJer I’lovideuce, 1 owe 
my healtli .and strength to her.’ 

‘ It was nobly done,’ cried tlio Colonel, catching 
some of his sou’s enthusiasm. ‘I should like to 
hear the name of this angel of mercy.’ 

‘That 18 preii.sely what I can’t tell you. I did 
ask her more than once when 1 was getting better; 
but she never would disclose her ideutitja “ Call 
me Gladys,’’ she would say; “ it reminds mo of 
my dear brother;’’ and tJludys 1 alwajs culled 
her afterwards.’ 

‘ Urn 1 You seem to have done considerably 
well for an invalid,’ said the Colonel grimly ; 
J fortunately, that kind of romance soon wears 
itself out, And besides, I have formed other 
plans for you ’ 

‘That’s uncommonly kind of you,’ returned the 
youn({er man as grimly ‘Let us be candid.— 
Who is the lady you have chosen V 

‘ \Vhat do you soy to Ethel Morton V 

Frank burst into a laugh so spontaneous and 
full of merriment, that the Uolonel W'as compelled 
to stroke his moustache to hide a half-smile, 
though his face preserved the same look of judicial 
gravity. 

‘My dear father, you can’t be serious? Con¬ 
sider how long we have known each other, and 
how well we understand the weaknesses of each 


other’s disposition. Bi'sides which, there is another 
Richmoncf in the field.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ (ricKl the Colonel ruefully. ‘ I'hnt’s 
tlic first I’ve heard of it.’ 

‘It didn’t take me loii" to find it out You 
don’t suppose that a leally nice giil like Ethel 
can go through the best part of two IjOikIoii seasons 
without admirers?—Ciesswell told me.’ 

‘Oh, it’s Cresswell, is it ( Now I come to 
remember, lie has been uncommonly civil to me 
the last month or two.’ 

‘ That’s the gov Lothario. Wc had a talk about 
Costlelord a few days ago, more particularly touch¬ 
ing the salmon-fishing. lie seemed to Ix' very 
iiiiich inclined to run dow’n here for a week or 
two. I shouldn t be at all surjirised if he turned 
up at any inoment.’ 

When a man has been nursing a pet scheme for 
some years, till it becomes almost a part and parcel 
of his existence, the sense of defeat is very humili¬ 
ating. And so tlie Colonel ionnd it at this nionieiit. 
Not that he altogether despaired ; but then Sir 
Edwin Cresswell w'as a gentleman of fortune and 
irrcpi'oaclinble social position, such as no guardian 
would have the right to disiiiiss on politic 
grounds. 

‘ I might li.ive anticipated something like this,’ 
he nplied in much peituibation. ‘That is the 
worst of having girls to deal with.’ ISo saying. 
Colonel Sandhurst rese fioiu liis seat and strolled 
towiiwaids. Not tliat this unexpci d contretemps 
afl’ecteil his opinion respecting the purchase of 
Femleigli; though he fell soiiiewdiat sore, and not 
a little inclined to be qiianelsome even with his 
much-beloved, wdio walked alongsiile with a grave i 
face, at the same time obseiviiig a discreet 
silence. 

‘So the Moitoii scheme is postponed siae die?’ 
he asked, os the Colonel niacfe a pause at length 
on the . ' steps.—‘No, thank you; I am not 

going into the elub tins morning. If you don’t 
mind, 1 will look up Etliel, and give her my 
assistance in the proposed raid upon the local 
liadesinen.’ 

Eraiik Sandliarst stowl for some niomeiits before 
bis hotel door, idly smoking, and contemplating 
the passers-by. In a small country the contein- 
])latiou ol Intinan nature is apt to pall, even with 
the most enthusiastic student of Iiis feUow-men; 
and Sandhuret, after a iew moments, felt his 
interest in Castleford affairs to be rapidly fading. 

A natiie of the sunny South grindin^-pa^wlar 
I tunes upon an oni-piercing oigaii, and the gyra¬ 
tions of some merry children, were not calculated 
I to ri\(‘t attention ; but jireseiitlv, when a slight 
elegant figure in deeji mouiiimg emerged from 
a chemists sluip opposite’, and walked rapidly 
towards All Saints’ Cliuri'b, the young gentle- 
man’s languid iiitere.st quickened into smuethisg 
like emotion. ‘If that isn’t (Jlijslys, my eyes ' 
greatly deeeivi me.’ Saying these wotSs, to th9 
extreiiie astoiiisliincnt ot a passing stranger he ' 
dropped his cignictte and staited in pursuit of 
the rapidly uinisliiiig (igiire. Turning along 
Street, she proceeded iii the direction of Kig» ' 
Town, where Frank ariivod just iiittimc toae<ih«i‘,, 
disappear into a passage between two aho)^ 
the lintel of one being a brass plate be«irfi>| fito, 
legend, ‘ Heath and Suirling, Solicitow.’ ' ’ H ,, 

‘ Well, 1 ’ill in luck so far,' mumittted ^ ’’ 

oomfited yoiJtli, as be gazed blankly at; dw ’’ 
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vortels 'beyond ifliich tlie peri had flown. * Metn. 
To cultivate my old friend Heath’s acquaintance 
without further delay. It wouldn’t oe a bad 
do^e to leave my card and ask him to call round 
at The Dragon after dinner.’ 

It was not until some time after the meal in 
^estion tliat the lawyer made his appearance. 
, He found Sandluirst and Miss Ethel seatetl on the 
balcony, the Colont-1 being engaged to take a hand 
at whist with a trio of old military acquaintances, 
’a class of gentlemen who abound in the majority 
of cathedral towns. At this apparently deep 
atroke of diplomacy to engender confidence and 
hasten the consummation of love’s young dream, 
Mr Heath smiled to himself, but what he said 
. was that it was a beautiful evening and delightful 
■'after the hot afternoon. 

‘Why haven’t yon been to see mo before?’ 
Ethel demanded. ‘I can’t come to you now, ns 
I used to in the old day.s, and upset the inkpot 
over your cleanly engros.sed parchments.’ 

‘Do you remember that?’ the lawyer asked. 
‘ What a memory, to be sure ! The ti-ouble we 
used to have with you two. It makes me feel 
quite old when I see the captain here, who wius 
only a boy yesterday.’ 

‘1 was very nearly calling upon you this after¬ 
noon, only I did not like to disturb you,’ Frank 
replied.—‘Mind, I am not asking out of an 
impertinent curiosity, but I should like to know 
who tho young lady in black is—the one who 
paid yon a visit this morning?’ 

‘This is a chapter out of an unwritten romance.’ 
Ethel explained. ‘The wounded hero pre.scnt 
before you; the gently nurtured girl wdio braves 
a foreign clime to nurse the prostrate warrior. 
The brave soldier recovers, and seeks his nurse ; 
but she has disappeareil. In plain English, Frank 
thinks in the fair visitor of yours ho has dis¬ 
covered the girl who, he maintains, saved his 
life. 

‘ There is not a doubt of it,’ said Frank, with 
a worm flush upon his cheek.—‘Have you any 
objection to tell mo her name ? ’ 

‘Not in the least, my dear fellow. That ji’as 
Miss Charlesworth, tlie only daughter of my 
very dear friend and client, Mrs C’harleswortii, of 
Feraleigh.’ 

‘ And her name is ( Jladys ? ’ 

‘Perfectly right. Gladys Violet, to be correct’ 
‘Then it is a romance,’ Ethel cried entliusi- 
astuaUfM*-'fe it a fact that she w'ent to Africa 
,|o nurse a wounded brother ? ’ 

‘Perfectly true, my dear,’ Mr Heath replied 
tBOTegravely. ‘It was impossible for Mrs Charlos- 
worth to go, so she went almost alone. Oonveu- 

tionaUy spet^ing, jierhaps it was not quite ’- 

‘Oh, bother conventionality ! ’ was the abrupt 
reply. ‘It was a noble thing to do. How many 
gins wou ld ha ve dared to do the same?—The 
name sei^Hlrtamiliar to me. I fancy Colonel 

Sandhurst told me something’- 

‘ That he had bought ^'IRileigh, perhaps ? ’ 

‘Oh yes; I remember now.—Mrs Charlesworth 
hfts got into difficulties over some wretched law 
tosiness, and is compelled to sell her .house. 
I-What a pity it seems, and such nice people, I 

a very old story,’ Mr Heath observed 
‘There is a lai-ge sum of money in 
which is claimed on a young lady’s be¬ 


half by her friends. You see, Mrs Oharleaworth’s 
grandfather, Martin Hay ’-r 

A sudden exclamation from Miss Morton cut 
short the conclusion. ‘Why, you are talking 
about my very own case. If 1 am right, then 
Mrs Charlesworth and myself must be related.’ 

‘You are the Miss Morton, plaintiff in this 
action?’ asked Heath helplessly. ‘Why did I nOt- 
guess as much before? Of course, Martin Hey 
was your great-grandfather, and but for the 
missing assignment’- 

‘ Oh, I am tired of hearing about that wretched 
document; in fact, reprehensible as it seems, I 
have not taken the slightest interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings. Do you think there was any such 
paper ?’ 

‘Certainly, because I once had it in my own 
hands.’ 

‘ If it can be found, I have no right to any 
of this money ? ’ 

‘ Not a penny of it. But as it can’t be found, 
and there seems to be no prospect of its turning 
uj), you are legally entitled to ail.’ 

‘ Legally ? But what about morally ? And I 
liave more than enough now.’ 

Frank, who had been listening in lost amaze¬ 
ment to this, to him, inscrutable mystery, at 
this point asked for an explanation. In a few 
wonls Mr Heath told the whole story, touching 
briefly but clearly upon the strong attacbment 
Mrs Clmrlesworlh bad for Iier old home. For 
a time there was a dead silence between them. 

‘Ethel, what do you think of it?’ Sandhurst 
asked presently. 

It wa-s too dark by this time to see the girl’s 
face. She did not reply for a moment, and when 
she spoke there was a strange laikh in her voice, 
as if .she enunciated her words with difficulty. 

‘ I think,’ she said slowly—‘ 1 think that, if I 
have a voice in the matter, Fenileigh will not 
change bunds just yet.’ 


THE MILK-INDUSTRY IN CHESHIRE. 

The county of Chester has long been conspicuous 
as a chief ('entiv of tho milk-industry in England. 
Tlie total area of land and water in the county 
is 705,493 acres, and in 1887 it contained 103,587 
cows and heifers in milk or in calf. Of per¬ 
manent grass, exclusive of heath or mountain 
land, the county contains 363,081 acres, of which 
264,864 acres arc in pasture, the remainder being 
mown every year for meadow-hay. Lancashire, 
Somersetshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have each a larger number of cows, and arc noted 
for the production of milk ; but they have a 
much larger area than Cheshire, and not so many 
cows in proiiortion. Derbyshire is less extensive, 
and contains fewer cows, but has taken a pro¬ 
minent place in the production of milk, and now 
furni.shes a large proportion of the metropolitan 
supply. 

In Cheshire, the milk-industry iiicln;Jes the 
making of cheese, butter, and condensed milk, 
besides the sale of sweet milk, which has greatly 
increased in recent years. Within the past twenty 
years the trade there, as in other counties, ha* 
undergone a quiet revolution, i The sale of milk 
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to towns and cities has enormously increased ; 
white the making of cheese and butter has been 
largely transferred to factories. In other days, 
the dairy-farm showed a busy round of cheese 
and butter making; and the work was all per¬ 
formed, or at least carefully superintended, by 
the farmer’s wife or otlier female relative. The 
farmer himself worked or superintended on the 
farm outside ; the matron was uncontrolled in the 
management of the cowhouse and dairy. Often 
the duties of the wife were ‘heavier, more mono¬ 
tonous, and less attractive than those of the hus¬ 
band. No doubt the work was well managed, 
and it was a point of honour to jiroduce a most 
excellent article ; but tbe toil was hard, and the 
work altogether sloppy and uninviting. It also 
required constant attention, often interfered with 
other family duties, and was considered to be 
only indifferently remunerated. To become the 
wife of a dairy-farmer required a certain amount 
of courage; and for similar reasons it was not 
easy to obtain dairymaids with sutlicient activity, 
os girls disliked tlie constant confinement and 
drudgery. 

A change in the system began twenty yeans 
since, and has extended gradually to all the milk 
counties. Cheese-makers ^ere tlireatened with 
strong competition from America, where the 
factory system had been established, apparently 
with good I'esults ; and it was judged necessary 
to try the same method in England. A meeting 
of landlords and tenant farmers, members of the 
Derbyshire Agricultural Society, was held in 
wlien a Committee was appointed, and a guarantee 
fund formed, with a view to the establisliment of 
one or more cheese factories. One was constructed 
at Derby, and another at Longford, in the same 
county; over the portals of the latter were in¬ 
scribed the words, ‘ This is the first Cheese Factory 
erected in Great Britain.’ Advocated though it 
was by able agricultural writers, the system did 
not spread rapidly ; hut in three or four years, 
twenty or thirty factories had been established, 
chiefly in the midland counties. In 1881 there 
were twelve in Derbyshire alone ; and a iiuinlxT 
have been added since. Among those lately 
erected is one at which the milk of three to four 
hundred cows is made into cheese. Another is 
designed to turn out all kinds of dairy produce. 
Milk is bought by weight, not by measure, and 
the cream is at once removed by a Laval separator. 
The sciiarated milk is sold in cans to dealers, or 
retaileu at the rate of one penny per quart, along 
with new milk sent out to the towns and villages 
of the district. 

Nothing in eonnectioii with the luilk-industry 
is more remarkable than the great increase in the 
sale of milk itself. Facilities for this liave been 
afforded by the opening of railway communica¬ 
tion ; and in other respects the carriage of milk 
has been made more safe and ea.sy. One recent 
improvement has .been the power to artificially 
destroy animal heat and odour by refrigeration ; 
in consequence of which, milk may be carried 
any reasonable distance and delivered iKirfectly 
sweet Some figures connected with Derbyshire 
will serve to illustrate the great increase in the 
sale of milk. The qnantity passed along the 
Midland Railway in 1872, chiefly to London, was 
<Mtiinated at 940,000 gallons; but in 1880 it had 
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reached five and a half million gallons; and in’: 
the twelve months ending with October 1888 the 
quantity was 8,3(13,292 gallon.s. It is carried by ' 
fast and by slow trains; and, wlierc necessary 
and the traflic is sufficiently important, special 
trains are run for the conveyance of milk. The 
consumption of milk in London is enoinious, but 
the demand is capricious ; and arrangements must 
be made with a view to have au adequate supply 
without wasta On a hot day in summer any 
quantity of milk can be sold in London. A 
general holiday, or any great public event that 
keeps working-people at home, and gives them 
leisure for a good breakfast, will increase the 
demand ; and for a similar reason, the consump¬ 
tion is large on Satunlay and Sunday. Vast 
quantities are used by vendors of ices witli their 
barrows at the corner of every street. With a 
view to keep matters iu hand, maiiitaiiiing a suffi¬ 
cient snpjdy, and yet not havin'' a quantity of 
•sour milk on hand, wholesale dealers have begun 
to work tlieir traffic iu conjunction with a cheese 
factory, which they usually manage to establish 
near a railway station, and within easy communi¬ 
cation by telegrapli. The probable wants of their 
customers for the day can be jisccrtained early; 
and it more is wanted, a telegram can get it sent 
by the next tiniii; while the cheese-making for 
the (lay can be regulated to suit the (piantity of 
milk on liaiid at the factory. 1’he increased sate 
of milk is beneficial to all conce'iied. The rail¬ 
way company finds tlie traffic so important and 
remunerative, that milk-vans have been provided, 
j and even special trains run for its conveyance. 

: For London, with its four miilions of people, 
it is of vast consequence tliat milk can be so 
easily brought a distance of a hundred miles and 
upwards, especially now that, in counties nearer 
the city, so much space is devoted to market 
gardens , , d the proiluction of other perishable 
commodities. To the farmers, also, it has been 
a decided benefit, and one farmer in Derhyshire 
candidly confe.ssed, some time ago, that ‘it had 
oeen the only thing that had kept him on his 
legs.’ 

The manufacture of cheese and butter will pro¬ 
bably be increasingly done in factories. Tlieir 
jirogrcss hitherto has not been ra])id, nor have 
they been always financially successful Cheese 
made iu the factories ut first was by no means 
perfect; and the price, though higher than the 
average, was considerably under that 
makes. By experience, Imwever, the management 
has been perfected, and now the quality is so 
satisfactory tliat the produce of certain factories 
takes a high place at Clieese Exhibitions. The 
character of the system niav be illustrated by 
some statcment.s regarding a Clieshire factory con¬ 
ducted on tbe co-operative principle. There ain 
twenty-four farms represented, incyjjling five hnfr* 
dred to five hundred and fifty cotvsTTHIe largi^; 
contributor has one hundred and fifty shares i 
smallest has only four. On the formation w 
Company, a suitable site nas selected, nc4 
than three miles from auy of the farms 
lease was obtained, and suitable'buildings 
erected. The whole number of people nKftdiied 
to deal with the milk of five hundred .a^ 
cows consists of two men and two won^l/wlte 
an additional man to look after the ffigi^'df .%rldeh 
one hundred^ and fifty to one hundred .and -sixty 
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Icept in tlie height of the season to consame 
the whey. Milk is sent in fronr all the farms, 
; and ia weighed on its arrival, tpn pounds weight 
igenerolly corresponding to a gallon. The evening 
' milk is placed in a cheese-vat as soon as it arrives, 
and is prevented from setting by the action of a 
fitirter; which is worked by a small water-wheel. 
,,The morning milk having been added to that 
received the previous evening, cheese-making 
i jbegtns for the day. In private dairies, the milk 
r isrteircely heated except by adding the warm 
' ;hiilk of the morning to that which has been kept 
i from the previous evening; but in factories it is 
raised to eighty-four degrees or even one hundred 
■ d^rees when the rennet is introduced. A little 
, - over ten pounds of milk is required to make one 
pound of chee.se, except in autumn, when the 
milk has a greater body, and eight pounds will 
auifice. 

A weekly return shows the f|uantity of milk 
received from each contributor morning ami 
evening on each day of the week, the total 
niimber of pounds received at each meal, and the 
number of pounds of milk used at each making 
Of cheese, clvery contributor is supplied with a 
pass-book, having lines for the days of the month, 

: and divisions for the morning and evening milk, 
s On the cover is a particular reijuest that the book 
' he sent to the factory at the end of each mouth 
to compared witli the milk ledger. Payments 
are 'made monthly to the contributors at the rato 
of sixpence a gallon; and the balance, after making 
allowance for depreciation and working ex-penses, 
is afterwards divided according to tlie quantities 
supplied from each farm. 

The plan of cheese-making at the factories 
differs in certain specific points from the ordinary 
Cheshire method ; and os one result of the new 
system, the chce.se matures more rapidly. It is 
ready tor the market in five or si.x weeks, and has 
sometimes been sent out within fourteen days after 
it was made. Cheshire cheeses usually weigh about 
twenty-five pounds, and are generally, but not 
always, flat-shaped, as that kinil suits best for the 
market in Loudon, Birmingham, Newcastle, and 
Other places. Another great point in favour of 
the factory system is the saving of labour, anxiety, 
and risk of failure at the different farms ; and the 
quality of cheese, which is usually made on the 
; Cheddar plan, is more uniform, though it does 
'apt equal the higliest quality of home-made 

’ ' One milk-induslry in Clieshire is the manufac- 
^tnre of condensed milk. At one factory, which 
takes large quantities of milk from farms within 
a r^ius of eight miles, about one hundred and 
twepty hands are employed. Tlie milk is bought 
by weight, 10‘30 pounds being the standard per 
gallon ; and tlie factory can deni with six thousand 
gallons perd^ and works all the year round. In 
summer,^IrtBBinilk is abundant, the factory pre¬ 
sents a very animated scene. Carts in "quick 
^accession come driving the weighing-house, 
the cans are emptied into a large receiver, the 
; i^niflht entered, and a sample of the milk taken, 

I ftto. Hiat the quality may be ascertained. When 
5 “ below the stendara in quality, a complaint 

n tojdei and if no improvement follows, the milk 

Wused. 

io poadensation takes place with or without 
Meording as the article is Required for 


keeping or for immediate use. Tile milk ^ai 
has been received and weighed is conducted 
pipes into tanks, whence it passes into milk-cans, 
placed in water heated to a temperature approach¬ 
ing the boiling-point. After remaining about 
twenty minutes, it passes into large coppers with 
steam-jackets, where it is kept for a short time, 
and sugar is added if required. The milk is then 
jiassed into vacinim pans, where the proper pixi- 
portion of water is dischai'ged as steam, and con¬ 
densed in coils of pipes, over which water trickles. 
At this point in the ftrocess, great care is required, 
and samples are frequently inspected. When the 
proper degree of condensation is reached, the fluid 
IS run into a series of cans, which are made to 
revolve slowly in running-water. The making of 
the cans, soldering, filling, and closing, are chiefly 
done by girls and boys, who are supplied with 
very ingenious machinery for “the work. As a 
rule, the whole jirocess of manufacture is com¬ 
pleted at dinner-time, after ivhich the whole 
aiiparntus is thoronglily cleansed, preparatory to 
the work of the following day. Tlie churns are 
cleansed by subjecting tbem to a jet of steam. 
No work is done on .Sundays; the milk of 
Saturday night and Sunday morning is retained 
at the farms, and either churned for butter or 
made into cheese. the third of each month, 
payment is made to each contributor for the pre¬ 
vious mouth’s milk. 

A not iininiportnnt contribution to the total 
supply of dairy produce is furnished by the wives 
of working-men. In Derbyshire, according to a 
recent Parliamentary Return, there arc 40.'»3 garden 
allotnionts attached to cottages held by labourers 
and working-men at an average rent of £t>, 3s. 7d. 
including tlie cottage. Many occupants of these 
cottages keep pigs and poultry, and some of them 
keep cows. Labourers who live in villages ad¬ 
joining the jiark at Chatswortli are iierinitted to 
pasture tlieir cows witliin the park for twenty-one 
weeks from May till October, at a charge of three 
pounds for each cow. In this way some cottagers 
keep one cow, some two, and others ns many as 
three or four. From the milk of these cows butter 
is usually made, and there is a good demand for 
it to meet the wants of tourists and visitors 
during snmmer. Sometimes three or four families 
join, and take their turn in making butter from 
the conjoint produce, each keeping back siitticient 
for the family wants. To protect themselves in 
case any cow should die, tliese cottagers are gener¬ 
ally members of some Cow Insurance Club. 

The factory system, or associated dairying, has 
been largely develojieil in the United States and 
Canada in recent years.. The first factory was 
established in the State of New York in 18(10, 
and so successful was it, that there were nearly 
five hundred in operation in the same State within 
six years. The system spread throughout the 
other States, and what became known as the 
‘American system of dairying’ was introduced, as 
we have seen, into England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and Holland. The introduction 
about 1872 of oleo-rnargariiie, a preparation of. 
beef-fat, into the system of cheese and' butter 
making Las damaged the American dairy business 
not a little. American dairy cheese is made, 
under the well-known Cheddar system. In 1880 
there were 3932 cheese and butter factories in the; 
United States; in 1888 the number had increased. 
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to five thousand, creameries having increased most 
largely. Ybe nutter made at some of these 
creameries, from its even (junlities, commands a 
larger price than farm dairy butter, sometimes 
one shilling and eightpence to three shillings a 
pound. 




A PROPOSAL BY PHONOGRAPH. 

Tom Douglas was young, good-looking, and would 
some day be well-to-do ; but tbove all things he 
was scientific. His passion for ^cience first became 
noticeable when he began to leaiii chemistry in the 
Fourth Form at Halstouo Sclioid. Tom and all 
his class-fellows were deeply taVen by the weird 
and unearthly odours, the terrifying explosions, 
and the miraculous bursts oL subaqueous fire 
which appeared at the will of MrMtubbs the science 
master. Indeed, they eudeavoiirkl persistently to 
emulate their tutor’s exploits ; buteven the tutor’s 
performances were presently quite jclipsed by those 
of his pi-omising pupil Tom. Tht boy had a per¬ 
fect genius for explosions, so that’iit soon became 
customary among the othei's, <lui^g the two or 
three hours which they spent eac» week in the 
laboratory, to give up any little 'enterprises of 
their own and simply keep an eye o^ Tom’s move¬ 
ments. It was usually worth theirivhile, for he 
rarely failed to do something marvellous. 

When the end of term came a^l the youth 
arrived at his home in Dulberry, \b set off at 
once on a tour of inspection rounl the home 
premises. A small building, which lielonged to 
the gardener, and was used by himns a store- 
liouse for seeds, flower-pots, and olier tilings 
appertaining to Ids craft, struck his lancy. He 
found no ditliculty in persuading hi too com¬ 
plaisant parents to make this room ovr to him ; 
and notwithstanding the murmurs of Handy the 
gardener, it was forthwith emptied oflits horti¬ 
cultural contents, fitted with benchei shelves, 
and a fireplace, and generally renden!il\abitable. 
Chemiiails also, and all kinds of apparit.is, were 
ordered from London. Had his friends iot been 
altogether ignorant of the science of cLniistry, 
they would have noticed that the chemical which 
Tom ordered, and for whicli they blindl paid, 
were chiefly of the kind which go to n^e up 
explosions. Almost as soon as the laborntj|y had 
been fitted up, the goods arrived from andon. 
On the first day, nothing w'orthy of iu| was 
seen or heard, Tom being too busily engqal in 
arranging and admiring his treasures tojbcjriu 
experimenting with them. Soon, howevti the 
household began to listen with mild tolation 
to the loud explosions which, at intervals of bout 
an hour, were constantly heard from the dirtiou 
of Tom’s laboratory. They were not quil so 
tractable, however, w’hen the embryo chemistyew 
tired for the mpment of noises and turne^his 
attention to the production of unpleasant tHljrs. 
But even then the boy was quite safe from iter- 
ruption. They were not likely to attemplto 
approach the source of Odom's by which ^y 
were already almost stifled; whereas Tom rev 
in the malodorous products of his experim 
and beliaved, in an atmosphere reeking with 
most abominable gases, as if he were once 


breathing his native air after a long and painful 
period of exile. 

His love of science grew stronger, if a good deal' 
more rational, as years passed by. At last, when 
he went up to Oxford, another room was added 
to his den. This was furnished after the manner 
of the average undcigrnduato’s rooms, and here 
he kept his mrsoiml propei ty and did most of 
his reading. Like most science-men, he was fond 
of novels, mid of these this room soon contained 
an exten.sive and catholic collection. But the 
course of true love never did run smooth, and at 
last Tom Douglas discovered that there was one 
thing which, struggle as he might to ignore it, 
was beginning to interest him far more than 
any of the sciences lo which he had hitherto 
devoted hiiiiseir. His father’s brother had many 
years ago emigrated to Australia. Almost imme¬ 
diately, he had married ; hut after a few years of 
hm-d struggle against poverty. Ills wife had died, 
leaving to him a little daughter, Dora. Tom 
Douglas was in his fourth year when he heard 
from home that his unknown uncle was dead. 
His father had received a letter some months 
before, saying that Dora would soon he alone in 
the world. She would be rich—for success had 
come to her father when it was too late to save 
his wife—and now the dying man begged his 
brother to become her guardian and oiler her a 
home. Sir Douglas had at once consented ; and | 
Dora arrived in Kiiglmid shortly before the com- I 
nieiicement of Tom’s last long vacation ; so that 
when he arrived at Dulberry' she had already 
been there for a week or two. The cousins 
became very good friends ; and it was the image 
of a sweet girlish face, blue-eyed, and a little sad, 
wliicli occupied Tom’s mind, and caused him to 
neglect his science-work almost entirely. 

At the end of the ‘long’ ho went np to Oxford 
once mor . in order to take leave of his friends 
and formally to take his degree, for at the end 
of the previous term he had gained a ‘first’ in 
Honours Chemistry. This brief absence from 
Dora was .so utterly painful to him, that he 
became aware of the fact that he really was very 
much in love with her. Of course, he ought to 
have known it before j perhaps he had done so, 
but at least lie had never acknowledged it to 
hiiiLself. At aiiyiiite he made haste to get back 
to bis borne. 

When he returned to Dulberry ho carried 
with anxious solicit ude a box, wliiclr^.’ff-atffed 
to contain something at once very fragile and 
inestimahly valuable. Dora had taken a great 
interest in his scientific studies—or rather, he 
had revived for her benefit liis boyish interest in 
explosions. After Iniicli, therefore, ho told hep 
that diiriflg his absence he had spent a few dayi' 
in town and there had secured a scientific wondw, 
which she must examine. He tool Jlic box nndeiei 
his arm, and they went togetliei to nis'sanctiltlak . 
in the garden. Arrived there, he opened 
box and took out a piece of'mechanism 'whi^J 
he said, was a phonograph. He sliowed 
how a thin plate of mica, moving with tW 4^ 
vibrations caused by the voice, set m 
small stylus of steel, and how this sty’^pa 
out its vibrations on a thin cylmdav df 
wax, which, by a screw arrangement 
to move at once in tbe direction of ^ 
and around ^ts axis. Then ^ ^ 
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cylinder into its original position, so that the 
point of the stylus rested at the beginning of the 
litrie channel which it had alnaady marlced out 
■on the wax. Finally, turning the screw again, 
he set the cylinder in motion ; and the stylus, 
travelling along the lino it had traced thereon, 
vibrated os it had done in the first instance. By 
fihis means the mica wiis once more set in vibra¬ 
tion, and as it communicated its vibrations to the 
, »Lr, the original sounds wore once more repro- 
Wced. 

■' Tom tried to pereuade Dora to sing a song; 
but the presence of that silent recorder made her 
suervous, and she was content with listening to the 
repetition of some tiitc and rather disconnected 
^TOmarks of his own. The next few days passed 
Wot quite happily for Tom Doughw. He was in 
love, deeply in love, with Dora; but he did not 
dare to tell her as yet the secret which was 
nevertheless betrayed to lier keen .sight by his 
every word and action. He spent a good deal 
pf time alone in his study, and amused himself 
,after a rather silly fashion with the phono- 
grMh. 

One day he had gone off on a visit to some 
friends, and Dora was feeling lonely and a trille 
ennitySk Her cousin had begged her to borrow 
Jituiy of his books if at any time siie wanted 
aoniethiug to read, and she w'ent down to his 
atud^ to get one. As she went, slie was thinking 
of him, and wondering why he still hesitated to 
ask her the simple (juestiou which she would so 
gladly answer—the ’question which he was so con¬ 
stantly asking himself, and to which his lu\'u and 
his humility both gave dirt'erent answers. She 
had chosen a book, when her eye fell on the 
phonograph lying ready for use on a table. Now 
that she was alone, she thought it would be ratlier 
pleasant to try how her own voice sounded. She 
had read lately in one of the newsjjapcrs that 
people had no idea of what their voices really 
sounded like; and she rather wondered whether 
her singing, of which she was inclined to think 
highly, was really so good as she had imagined. 
Filled with dread lest the uullattering phonograph 
shonld prove to her that her voice was liariih and 
unpleasant, and not quite decided as to what song 
she should try, she began to move the treadle 
which set the cylinder in motion. What sound 
was that M'hich fell upon her ears ? Her cousin’s 
Voice was speaking to her; and after a moment 
rtf ^aSssAHstonisliment, she listened with a quiet 
bntilc, as though Tom were standing before her in 
the fesh and saying what the phonograph now 
said for him. This is what she heard : ‘ Dora, 
darling, I have loved you ever since the day when 
first I saw you I I liave longed to tell you every 
day since then, but have always been afraid. 
Will you try to love me just u little ?’ The voice 
lapsed i nto s j k nce. 

With S“widden gladness, Dora saw wliat had 
happened. Her cousin hadp. also wondered how 
his voice sounded to others—to her—and especially 
how the (uiestion would sound which he so longed 
to ask. Welt, the voice stnick her us awkward, 
bonatrained, and quite unlike the cheerful tones 
;.to which she hud become accustomed; but the 
_',yDrds- 

B that moment she heard her cousin’s voice at 
end of the garden. He had retunied 
■.*UMIxpe<rtedly, and weis chnttiflg with. the 


gardener. He -would be here presently, no dOubtl 
In a moment she hod once more set in motion the 
cylinder of the phonograph, and bending over it, 
spoke a few words in a low clear voice. Then she 
shifted the cylinder back into its original position, 
and stepped quickly into the next room—the 
laboratory. 

In a few minuti/s she heard the conversation 
between Tom and die gardener cease. The young 
man camo quickly!down the garden and entered 
his sanctum. He ptug his hat and walking-stick 
upon a chair, and/hen the phonograph struck his 
attention. He un/ ed towards it and stood looking 
down on it, witli his back towards the door of 
the room whence Dora was etmerly watching him. 
Then he began a 'sent-niindedly to set the treadle 
in motion. Ome more the plionograph spoke, 
and as it did si, Dora moved silently forward 
and stood in thi open doorway of the laboratory. 

‘ Dora, darling, I have loved you ever since the 
day 'tt’heii first I saw you! I have longed to 
tell you every play since then, but have always 
been afraid. Will you tiy to love me just a 
little?’ 

Tom heard .jheso words ; and then, before he 
had moved hi/ foot from the treadle, the phono¬ 
graph spoke jin anothei- voice : ‘ Why should 
you be afrail to come and ask me, when you 

know ’- it was Dora’s voice ; and even while 

he wondered at this marvel, he heard the same 
voice speakiig again. ‘Tom !’ s/iid the voice; and 
turning, he saw his cousin, standing with half- 
parted lips ind laughing rosy face, only a yard 
or two awajfrom liim. 

‘Dora!’he cried, ‘you have learned my 
secret!’ 

Dora mo’ed towards him and liid her face in 
his shouldr; then, as he raised and kissed ih 
she whispfed : ‘ Tes, Tom, long ago !’ 

Lff.OEAL COLONISTS. 

A.S we raible along our country lanes or saunter 
by the sje of our rushing rivulets we are struck 
by tlie dmost infinite variety of wild-ilowers 
which Isjmngle the grass, cluster in the hedge¬ 
rows, 0 bend over the water; or even if we go 
no fjirter than our own gardens, we arc well 
aware hat multitudes of jilunts, with leaves and 
flowefof usually a rather ragged npi/earunce, and 
whicbwe designate weeds, grow vigorously and 
rapid'', and would soon, but for the assiduous 
laboO of the gardener, thrust out the flowers 
whic' we have so carefully tended. 

I|iv, the greater part of these wikl-flowers ani 
wear' are the true children of the soil, uatirea 
whCiave held the ground from time immemorial, 
anjiliave reigned in iudisputed right, until man 
haioy cultivation overturned their empire and 
fciid them to yield to other plants, which, though 
leiadapted to the situation, afforded greater ad- 
vltages to himself. But others, though growing 
(#ng the wild ones and apparently native, are 
]| aborigines; they have come as colonists, intro- 
/ped by the hand of man, cither designedly enr 
Ikerwise, and intruded themselves among our 

r ive plants. Some of these have been residents 
our country for ages, and Save thoroi^hly 
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established themselves; others, although of i-ecent 
introduction, have increased with such rapidity 
that in large tracts of country they have gained 
a permanent footing j while a third class only 
show themselves sparingly and locally, and can 
scarcely be considered naturalised. In this short 
paper we purpose directing your attention to a 
few of these floral colonists which from time to/ 
time have been introduced into our native land. 

It is no easy task always to decide wdiether a 
plant is a true native or whether it is merely a 
colonist. In a very few cases we have the date : 
of a plant’s introduction ; but in the vast niujority | 
of instances this is unrecorded. But if a plant 
is known to have been in cultivation foi^centurics, 1 
and is found only in the neighbourhood of houses ; 
or on the borders of cultivated fields, w'hile in the ■ 
corresponding latitude of Kurope it is wanting, j 
wo may be very certain that it is only a gai-den ; 
escape. 

To the monks, who in their way W(ire great, 
gardeners, we are indebted for the introduction 
of several plants; and since in many (.iiBes the ; 
ancient monastery has disappeared, the flowers 
which were wont to grow in its garden are often 
taken for wild ones. Among others, the Snow¬ 
drop was a favourite flower in a monastic 1 
garden, for it was sacred to the Virgin Mary; 
and in many a .shady dell, especially in the ' 
west of England, wdiere not a stone of the old ' 
convent appears, the snowdrop still bloss<tms in | 
the spring, telling us of a vanished garden. Its ; 
native home, however, is on the Alps. Another ; 
plant, too, they brought from the mouiitaiu.s of j 
Central Europe, a species of dock {llmne.c ulpitms), \ 
Monk’s Ilhubarb. No boanty of bloom oi’ of 1 
foliage recoinmen<led it, nor did any mystic legend i 
enshroud its history ; but its root possessed medi- | 
cinal qualities, and the monks well understood j 
the healing virtues of herbs. It is now found in ' 
many places in the nortlj. j 

But not ojily from monastic gardens, but also ' 
from the cottager’s little plot of ground, niuny ] 
flowers which were grown for their beaiitj', or 
herbs which were planted for cidinary or medi¬ 
cinal purposes, have been dissemimited fur and 
wide by means of wind or bird, and may now be 
found apparently tviUl in many localities. 

The Yellow Fumitory (Vori/dalis lutcu) may be 
often found on old walls in various parts of the I 
country. It i.s a plant nearly related to tl>e 
common fumitory, with largish, yellow, irregular 
flowers, and pale, glaucous, glabrous leaves, which 
have anything but a pleasant odour; but it is 
only a garden csc-apc, and is nevei' found at any 
great distance from houses. ; 

The Common Pink {Jjianthm plnmarins) and i 
Clove Pink {D. caryuphyllug) are found, though 
rarely, on old walls in districts where they have 
been formerly^ cultivated ; and even the Clieddar 
Pink (U._ ecenus), which has Vieeu for years con¬ 
sidered iudi^nous to the limestone rocks of 
Cheddar, in Somersetshire, is now considered by 
some authorities to be a gawien outcast The 
Wallflower, which is founu on rocks and walls 
in many-parts of the country, and which makes 
the St Vincent Rocks at Clifton, in the .spring¬ 
time, golden with its bright yellow blossoms, 
while -the air around is laden with its sweetness, 
ia by some considered merely naturalised; while, , 
curiously enough, the Stock, which is seen but 


rarely, and then mostly on old castle walla dr ; 
similar situations, is supposed to be a native. 

The Periwinkle, native of Southern Europe, 
which is a favouribi plant on rockeries on account 
of its trailing stem and evergreen leaves, may 
sometimes be met with along our roadsides ; but 
since it is propagated mainly by its rooting 
stem, and seldom, if ever, ripens its seed in our 
northern clime, it cannot he indigenous. 

On walls, especially in the west, a common 
plant is the Ivy-leaved Toad-flax. {Liiiarm 
cyvihalaria). Pretty it is too, with small lilac blos- 
•soms like tiny snapdragons, which are produced 
in biich profusion tluit in many parts of the 
country it goes by the populiir name of Mother 
of Thousands; but though it is so abundant that 
it covers many walls with a bright green drapery 
bespangled with myriaiis of starry flowers, yet 
it is with us only an introduced plant from the 
south of Europe, and has been originally pjlanted, 
even in tlio.se places in which it is most abund¬ 
ant 

'I'lie real Snapdragon (Autirrhinum majas), 
which, with its bright showy flowers, is such a 
gay ornament in uio.st cottage gnrden.s, is some¬ 
times met with, strayed away from the spot in 
which it was cultivated, and adorning the dreary 
hedgei’ow or quany edge. When found in such 
situations, its bioasoms are almost iitvnriably red, 
though, when under cultivation, tliey vary with 
almost every conceivable .sliade or colour. Down 
by the rivulets of Warwickshire and of other 
parts of England, au American plant, the Monkey 
r’lower (Miinidiis hitea), may often be seen. In 
every case it mu.st be naturalised, though the 
■seeds have often been carried by the stream to 
a considerable distance from tire garden to which 
they owe their origin. 

The preceding have escaped from the flower 
garden ; but the kitchen garderr has also its out¬ 
casts. Par.- -i.s often fouird on cliffs and rocky 
places. On fat Vincent Rocks, Bri.stol—that happy 
hunting-ground for botarrists-—it is found abund¬ 
antly ; arrd on many limestone bills even iu the 
inland counties it may be met with. The wild 
pear, which is so common a featnre in the hedge¬ 
rows of Worcc-stershire and Herefordshire, is now 
gerrerally supposed to be the degraded remnant 
of a former cultivation. Even the medlar, which 
has often beetr quoted as a true English fruit, 
has been by some authorities lowered; to the rairk 
of a garden escape. ■ «-*>- 

All plants which are propa);ated by means of 
rurmers are peculiiirly liable to stray from the 
spot in which they have been planted; the 
Strawberry is therefore sometimes met with 
away from its bed, but is by no means cotrrmon. . 
A irotable instance of this is the (loniruon Elm, 
a tree which constitutes one of the leading 
features iir English scenery; hut i^js certainly; 
trot British, for the seed never coitres fo rdSturity ; 
in our northern clime, ami has in every 
stance either beeir planted or sprung from a", i 
sucker coming front an older tree. It has 
beeh one of our forest trees for many centuriai,' 
and is perhaps the commonest. Another plalrt' 
which is often found in Englartd, butrorfly 
its seed, is the horse-radish, which may 
seen down by river-banks, or m waste piece* 
.where garden rubbish is thrown. Any 
knows tire extraordinary vitality of its i9ot| 
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A FORGOTTEN POEM. 

One of the moat famous poems of the six¬ 
teenth century was The Sphere of the cele¬ 
brated Scotsman, George Buchanan. It would 
now bo impossible to name a poem more com¬ 
pletely forgotten. Yet, as a curious chapter in 
the history of taste- and opinion, a brief account 
of it may not be uninteresting. 

The poem owed its great reputation to two 
circumstances. It was written in Latin, then 
the language of educated Eurojm, and in verse 
which, in the judgment of the best scholars of 
that day, rivalled that of the great Latin poets 
of antiquitj’. In the secoml place, it treated 
of a subject which, at the time the poem ap¬ 
peared, was exercising all instructed minds—the 
new theory of Copernicus. The epoidi-making 
book of Copernicus, in which he announced his 
discovery of the earth’s revolution round the sun, 
was pitblished in the very year of his death, 
1543. From the first, his theory was received 
with contempt, and by none more than by the 
great scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The reason for their contempt may be 
simply enough explained. It was still the time 
of the revival of letters, and the wisdom of the 
Greeks and Romans was deemed beyond appeal. 
But these Greeks and Romans had in their 
wisdom adopted the theory known ns the Ptole¬ 
maic, in preference to that associated xvith the 
name of Pythagoras, who, as is well known, is 
credited with having anticipated Copernicus. 
When the modern astronomer, therefore, came 
forward with his so-called new theory, they 
regarded it simply as an exhibition of confident 
ignorance. This contempt on the part of those 
who led the opinion of educated Europe, taken 
together with the scruples of the Church, explains 
how it was that nearly two hundred years elapsed 
before even learned men had assimilated with 
their daily thinking the fact that it is the earth 
that revolves round the sun, and not the entire 
heavens round the earth. Milton’s Paradim Lost 
"was published in 1669, more than a hundred years 


after fhe appearance of the work of Copernicus, 
yet Milton’s poem is based on the Ptolemaic 
theory that the earth is the centre of the universe. 
Milton was perfectly aware of the rival theories, 
and has ccrttiin interesting pns.sages in his poem 
in which he states the respective arguments for 
both. Neverthelciii.s, his deliberate choice of the 
one in preference to the other would seem to 
show either that he was himself convinced of 
its superior claims, or that he regarded the older 
belief as better adapted for poetical treatment 
But even as late as 1711, Addison, in his well- 
known hymn published in the Spectator, says of 
the heavenly bwlies : 

tVhat though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial hall f 
We must not, therefoi-e, regard it as a proof 
of mere h’ind dogmatism on Buchanan’s part 
that, some fifteen or twenty years after the death 
of Copernicus, he should have written a poem for 
the express purpose of combating that great 
astronomer’s discovery. At the time be began 
to write it, Buchanan was acting as tutor to a 
son of one of the great maiiihala of France, 
and it was for his pupil’s edification that the 
poem was in the first place intended. It is 
written in Latin hexameters, and is divided 
into books, each dealing with a dilferent part 
of his subject. Buchanan me.mt his poem to 
be the great work of his life, and, according 
to the original plan, it was to rival in length 
the great epics of antiquity. Old age and infirmi¬ 
ties, however, prevented its completion, and he 
left only five books, of which the last two are 
incomplete. m 

It is the first book of the poem which^ js; 
especially interesting, ns it deals exprc^ly with:; 
the recent teaching of Copernicus. It is strange;' 
for us now to read how the great scholar; 
solemnly adjures his pupil to shut his eai^.i^ 
a doctrine unworthy of man, irrecondIaUe;,,jKit^^ 
reason, worthy to be ranked 'only 
wives* tales. Here sttQ of tho' 

with which, Jse seeks to make good ,;l»; 

Think, he says in his msgnifll^nt liliiii 
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: of the fiouBid made by a ■ boy’a sling when 
whirled round his head—think of the sound 
ina^ by a pair of bellows, and conclude from 
this what sound would be produced by the 
■earth’s moving round its own axis, with all ita 
mountains, seas, forests, and cities! Again, if 
the earth revolved, and at the speed necessary 
to meet the case, how could any temple, house, 
or city be left standing? The sen, moreover, 
could not keep its bounds, but would rush wildly 
over all the earth’s surface. When a biid should 
fly into the air, before it could descend, its nest 
Would be some hundreds of miles from the spot 
wWe it had left it. Suppose two armies engaged 
in battle, the arrows oi the one, indeed, would 
reach the enemy, but those of the other would 
d>e borne round by the earth’s motion and never 
reach their aim. If the heavenly bodies remained 
fixed, he proceeds, where would be our seasons, 
our division of time into days and months 
and years? The earth must be the centre of 
the universe, otherwise the sun and the stars 
would vary in magnitude, whereas we know they 
do not. 

Another interesting part of the poem is where 
it treats of the rotundity of the earth and 
Columbus’s comparatively recent discovery of 
America. This is one of the poet’s most highly 
wrought passages, but one at the same time 
that utterly confounds a modem reader by its 
sahibition of utter incapacity to appreciate the 
significance of Columbus’s great achievement. 
Avarice, he exclaims, is at the bottom of it all, 
i and tlie opening up of new lands has led to 
nothing but increased misery and vice. Better 
far for mankind had keel of ship never ploughed 
the sea ! Tlie voyages of Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators had of course, by Buchanan’s day, 
put the rotundity of the earth beyond question. 
But it is evident that he was quite of opinion 
that Providence would have dealt more kindly 
with nun had the earth been made square, as 
in that case narrower bounds would have been 
set to bis avarice and lust of dominion. 

In other parts of the poem we find the gene¬ 
rally accepted beliefs of Buchanan’s day. Above 
the moon, everything is changeless and everlast¬ 
ing ; below it, everything is in a state of inter¬ 
necine war. The four elements arrange them¬ 
selves according to their respective densities— 
lowermost is earth, then water, air, fire. All 
tHBRf elements tend towards the centre, and 
this explains the rotundity of the earth. The 
earth and the entire universe must needs be 
round, because this shape most directly sugge-sts 
perfection and infinity. The poet cannot think 
that Epicurns woe right in teaching that the 
*nn ana stars by coniin" in contact with the 
earth are extinguished, and when they pass from 
this eoj^ct«ace rc-illnmined. The phases of the 
moon, ae thinks, disprove this explanation, as, 
on Epicurus’s theory, all the heavenly bodies 
ought equally to pass through these phases. 

Enough, perhaps, been said to show what 
notions satisfied the most enlightened minds of 
Bachanan|p age regarding what we nowadays call 
elements of science,' and further, how, when 
': ■ t before them, they deliber- 

’ it It is certainly a strange instance 

of life that a man l^e Buchanan, 
t^lf^Pthtadly gifted with real poetic genius and 


accomplished in all the learning of his Ume, 
should have dreamt that By such a poem he 
made himself sure of enduring reputation. It 
will be remembered that Milton at one time 
bad thoughts of writing his great poem in Latin. 
Had he done so, would Paradise Lott be now 
a whit better known than the De Splwsra of 
Buchanan ? 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XrV. 

Ip Robert Snelling had not already fallen into 
monomania, he was at least rapidly on the way to 
it The shadow of his ward obscured his mental 
sky from horizon to horizon, and wherever he 
looked he seemed to see nothing else than that. 
First and foremost, the boy had profoundly 
injured him in daring to be bom at all. If 
John Vale the elder bad died childless and 
without a will, his property would, beyond a 
doubt, have gone to Snelling. Even if he had 
made a will, he had had nobody else to whom to 
leave his belongings, wdtb the exception of an 
inconsiderable legacy or two. In the next place, 
young John had done him immeasurable wrong 
by recovering from that blow upon the heacl, 
which had at one time promised to bring about 
such excellent and desirable results. Apart from 
these things, which, to do him justice, he looked 
upon ns being injuries of the negative sort, the 
boy had inflicted all manner of po.sitivc wrongs 
upon him. It was through him that that part 
of the county was ali\’o with scandalous stories 
concerning his guardian’s cruelty, and through 
him that half Snelling’s acquaintance gave him 
the cold shoulder in street and market. If it had 
not been for John’s disappearance, he would never 
have left his prosperous business in Castle-Bar- 
field, and though he had sold it to advantage, he 
knew that he could have made more of it by 
keeping it. It was by John’s fault, again, that he 
iiad lost a safe and trusted bueinesB manager. 
And yet once more, it was by John’s fault that 
his accustomed housekeeper had left him to the 
mercies of a strange woman who did not know his 
ways. And yet once more, and worst of all, it 
was by that same malevolent influence radiating 
out of young John that Jonsscrau bad met Cecilia, 
and had spread to her mind the scandal which 
had turned the balance of her fancy against him. 
For nothing in the world would have per8iia«led 
him that Alias Shorthouse would have given him 
‘No’ for an answer after a fortnight’s waiting but 
for that fancied interference. 

Men lying in long-drawn agony with a wound 
or a broken limb have been known often enongli 
to take a fierce pleasure in augmenting their own 
anguish; and Snelling, with a heart already 
scorched with r^e and hatred, consciously heaped 
fuel on the flame. The very thought of the boy 
•was like gall and wormwood to him, his name 
was a nausea, and the sight of him aroused a bitter 
and impotent passion of revolt. If lie had been 
free to show a sign of his real feeling, his hotrod 
might have dwindled to a merely angry and dis> 

f usted distaste ; but being compelled to trecUt him : 
in^ly, he grew to loathe him more and more. 
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There ■wee at no time on actual echeme or even i 
a hint of a echeme in hie dull mind; but for nil j 
that he looked forward to a time when, by cunning 
deeign or happr accident, his way should be clear, 
and ne shonla become the actual posseseor of the 
property which he now merely held in trust. 
The solid earth itself was not firmer than his own 
inward conviction that had things been but fitly 
and properly ordered, right was on his side. The 
sun m neaven shone no clearer than tlmt centre 
of his hateful, greedy creed. That is the singular 
thing about your true egotist, who, happily, is a 
rara avis. Whatever stands between him and his i 
desire, whether it be abstract justice or a mere 
live heart and soul, is hateful and wholly in the 
wrong, alienated from tlie chance of having right 
on its side. If any one had known the workings 
of Snelling’s mind, and had asked him plainly, 
yes or no, had liis ward a right to his own, the 
mental part of him would have answered ‘Yes.’ 
But the inward man would have risen in a 
passionate protest against the thought. How 
could he have rights to what belonged to him, 
when Robert Snelling coveted it, and woiihl 
almost die to have it? 

If the way of transgressors is hanl, honest folks 
at least have no right to be dissatisfied ; and even 
the tran.sgressor himself, if he did but know it, 
finds bis one chance of safety in the wliip that 
scourges him. Tlie man’s greed and hate left life 
scarcely tolerable. They poisoned his food, they 
distorted his mind, they shrouded liim from the 
very light of heaven, and brouglit dreadful visions 
to his sleep. A brute bad roared, so tortured ; 
but he had to bear it all ami give no sign. 

He sat in the room he liad made Ilia own, 
brooding over a set of accounts which Isaiah’s 
sudden dismissal had left anything but clear to 
him, and every now and again the one preoccupy¬ 
ing thought returncil to his mind with the irritat¬ 
ing persistence of an insect to a sore. Isaiah’s 
method of book-keeping had been beautifully 
accurate and clear so long as Isaiah himself 
had been there to explain it; but his records 
and memoranda woulu have puzzled a cleverer 
accountant than his muster. In point of fact, 
Isaiah’s system was purely of his own invention, 
and though tlic inventor had been marvellously 
proud of it, it was no less than a man-trap for 
any nnilhiniincd successor. Wlnlst .Snelling snt 
beating his brains in vain over the confused 
tangle of accounts before him, a rap sounded at 
the door, and in answer to his griil! command, his 
new housekeeper entered tlie room. She w.as an 
elderly woman of extremely plain exterior, and 
to judge her by her face, had spent some fifty 
years in tlie loquacious exposition of a standing 
grievance. 

‘What is it now?’ asked Snelling unanii- 
ahly. 

* Why, sir,’ began the woman, ‘ I’d ha’ spoke to 
Master John about it myself, but he's gone 
gallivantin’ ofif with young Master Gregg the 
minute as he’d swallowed his bread and milk for 
breakfast.’ 

‘Welk, what about him, woman?’ her master 
demanded. 

‘There’s this about him, sir,' the woman 
responded: * he ’ll have we all roasted in were 
heua He ’a reading in bed reglar every night, 
which is a practice as I can’t away with nor yet; 


abide. He’s found some sort of a old lamp some¬ 
where, as he’s filled himself from the tin in the 
back kitchen; and if ho ain’t been burned alive 
a’rcacly, it’s a mercy, and no fault o’ hisn.’ 

Snelling was about to answer, bidding her to 
take the lamp away ; but at that moment a knock 
was heard at the front door of the house. ‘ Sec 
who that is,’ he said, ‘and then come back to 
roe.’ 

The personage at the door was no other than 
our friend Tobias. He was hntless, and had a few 
straws clinging to his clothes in memory of his 
last night’s couch. The elderly but unvencrable 
wreck was a little uncertain as to what day of the 
week it was, and was altogether undecided as to 
the hour. He was conscious mainly of a ter¬ 
rible thirst and a splitting headache; but his 
waking hour was finn to Ins last resolve, and he 
was here to lay the news of his discovery before 
the capitalist who was to be his partner. 

‘Will yon kindly inform Mr Snelling,’ he said 
in his blandest and most oily manner, ‘that a 
person by the name of Ornie is here, and that he 
has intelligence to convey to him of a most press¬ 
ing and valuable nature?—Jlr Orme, Mr 'Tobias 
Orme, mmlam, on business of importance.' 

He looked so little likely to have business of 
importance to the housekeeper’s mind, that she 
put the chain upon the door before carrying his 
message to her master. She returned a moment 
later, however, with orders to admit him. Sncl- 
ling raised his eyebrows at his visitor’s appear¬ 
ance, and held out the palm of his hand towards 
him, as a sign that he was nut to approach too 
near. 

‘ Von may go,’ he saiil, nodding to the house¬ 
keeper ; ‘ I ll talk to you about that other matter 
later on.—Now, then’—turning round in his chair 
upon Tobias when they were left alone—‘what’s 
yonr business ?’ 

Mr Oriii' passed a hand across his lips, and 
essayeil to .r ,listen them with his tongue. 

‘You’re a pretty figure,’ said Snelling, ‘to come 
into a respectable house.—Tell me your business, 
aud gut it over.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr Snelling,’ began Tobias, ‘my 
appearance is not in acconlnnce with my pros¬ 
pects. I am aware of it—fully aware of it, Mr 
Snelling. I believe, sir, that 1 have every right 
and title to announce myself ns n harbinger.’ 

‘Have you been drinking?’ Snelling asked him 
sternly. ’*•’ 

‘No, sir, no,’ returned Tobias. ‘I daresay, 
sir, that m 3 ' appearance betokens some excite¬ 
ment ; but it IS not alcoholic, Mr Snelling.’— 
Snelling regariled him with a doubtful and dis¬ 
liking eye, but for the moment said nothing. 
—‘ I believe, sir,’ Tobias continued, ‘ that I am 
the bearer of intelligence of the most striking 
and remarkable order. I do not jj{>Jieve,jlr, thti; 
yon have ever received such intelligence in yoftr, 
lifetime.’ 

‘Well,’ said Snelling, ‘out with it’ , : ^ 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but I cannot 
to part with my secret with my discovery^ j 
I am assured that I shall be well treated’ - 

Snelling turned his chair • bodily to 

as to face his visitor, and dre^png one hand 
on the table beside him, stared him fixedly in 
face. ‘If you come here,’ he said, withdtwirl- 
ing slowness of delivery unusnal even Sidth bfm- 
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svU, ‘with any idea in your mind as yon can 
threaten me, you’re the most mistaken man as 
walka’ • 

‘ Threaten, sir! ’ cried Mr Orme; * there is 
nothing furtlier away from niy ideas and inten¬ 
tions. I have made a wonderful discovery, Mr 
Suellins; I have made a discovery which means 
hundreds of tliousands of pounds.’ 

‘You have, have you!’ Snelling answered. 
‘And you want half-a-crown for a <lrink on the 
strength of it i You ’ve come to the WTong shop, 
my man ; you can walk.’ 

‘ Mr Snelling ! ’ cried Tobias driven into direct¬ 
ness of statement hy the fear that the inter¬ 
view might he precipitately closed, ‘ I have made 
a discovery worth thousands of pounds to you — 
hnndi’wls of thousands of pounds to you. There’s 
no possibility of mistake about the alfair, sir. 
I know all about it. In my own humble way, 
sir, I have been regarded as an authority upon 
the question.’ 

‘Hold on,’ .said Snelling. ‘Answer my ques¬ 
tions. You’re neither mad nor ilrunk, to begin 
with, eh '> ’ 

‘ 1 assure you, sir,’ Tobias began in answer; 
but the other cut him .short with an impera¬ 
tive wave of the hand. 

‘Either hold your tongue, or answer me Yes 
or No. Arc you mad or are you drunk ?’ 

‘1 am neither tlie one nor the other. I am 
labouring under no hallucination.’ 

‘N' w, now !’ cried Snelling, seeing that Tobias 
was charged with further speech, ‘that's enough. 
—Vou’ve made a dihcovery, you say, that may bo 
profitable to me?’ 

‘Profitable is hardly the word, sir,’ returned 
Tollin'. ‘ It opens up, Mr Snelling, visions of 
inagniiieence of wdiich the Arulnan Niyhli, ’- 

‘Iloldon" commanded Snelling. ‘Stop there. 
—You say that this discovery is a secret? No¬ 
body knows oi it but you 

‘Not a soul seems to have had the brains 
to appreciate its value ; but it’s lying there to 
be seen, and may be seen iit any moment. It 
it is beheld by mortal eye’- 

‘Hold on !’ Snelling cried again ; but this time 
Tobias was not to bo silenced. 

‘ If it is beheld by mortal eye ’- 

‘Stop!’ roared Snelling. 

‘ If it is beheld by mortal eye,’ Tobias insisted, 
‘you lose it’ 

said Snelling, ‘that’s it, is it? You’ve 
seen ^lomething that lies for everybody to see. 
It may be worth a pile of money. M—m ! It 
wants money to get it, whatever it is, I sup¬ 
pose?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It will naturally demand a con¬ 
siderable outlay and e’cpemliture.’ There was 
silence tor the space of half a minute, and Snelling 
sat witlyihouglitfully frowning brows. 

‘I only desire to be assured of one thing,’ 
said Tobias. ‘If it should prove to you, sir, 
that the intelligence in my po-ssession is of enor¬ 
mous value to you, and there is not the slightest 
doubt of that, not the faintest doubt of it, I 
assure yon^ may I ask, sir, what you would pro¬ 
pose to do with mer?’ 

* I'can’t buy a pig in a poke,’ said Snelling. 
Let me know what you’ve got to sell, and then 
mwbe I ’ll make a bid for it , 

Tobias astonished his interlocutor, and even 


astonished himself a little, by the business-like 
directness of his answer: ‘ I have a fortune to 
sell, Mr Snelling. I am open to an offer of a 
percentage on your actual gains.’ 

Until that moment, Snelling had not been 
absolutely sure in bis own miml that he took 
Mr Orme iu real earnest. ‘That sounds like 
business,’ he said, when ho had turneil it over j 
‘ but I can’t be buyer and seller, my man. You 
must put a price on things, and then I’ll talk 
to you.' 

Sir Orme began actually to tremble from head 
to foot, and his tongue almost refused its office. 
‘Will you give me a mere five pel' cent., Mr 
Snelling, on all your actual gains ’’ 

‘Tliat sounds like business,’ said Snelling. ‘If 
you’ve got any information to give me that’s as 
valuable ns you say it is, you ’ll be well to do 
for a innn in your position in the world if 1 
give you one per cent That’s what I’ll do 
with you. If there’s anytliing in your story 
at all. I’ll give you one per cent, on what I 
make out of it.’ 

‘ Koui, sir ” .said Tobin‘<. 

‘ One !’ said Snelling. 

‘Three, sir! You ought to make it three. 
1 am ail oldcriy man, Mr Snelling. I am alone 
ill tlie woi'hl, and I onlv ask it for my lifetime. 
Make it tliree, sir. 1 slian’t last long. I urn a 
person of—ol irregular liubits, and I shan’t last 
long. Try and make it three, sir. Do, please, 
try and make it tliree.’ 

‘ One I ’ said Snelling once more. ‘ I don’t 
believe theiv’s anything in the story; but if 
there is, 1 ’ll give you one per cent on my profit, 
whatever tluit may be.’ 

‘I can’t sell it for one per cent.,’ said Tobias 
gronningly. ‘It’:, woitii thousands and thousands 
and thousands; and whilst we’ie talking about 
it, somebody el.se may find it. It anybody with 
a brain the si/e of a pin’s head were to see it, 
lie’d know wluit it meant.’ He was in an actual 
frenzy ; and Snelling, cool and wary ns be was 
in all matters of business, began to catch fire 
from him. 

‘ You know very well,’ he said, shaking a heavy 
forefinger at Mr Orme, ‘that you’re not tlie kind 
ol man to bring a tale like this with overmuch 
likeliliood of being lielievcd. If whut you say 
turns out to be true, and 1 find my auvantage 
iu it, I ’ll pay you two per cent, on actual profits, 
and not a penny more. If yon don’t like tliat, 
you cun take jour stoiy-book elsewhere, and 
ofler it to wliosoever likes to spend liis time in 
reading it.—Tiiere you are. Take it or leave it, 
and let ’a have no waste words about it. There’s 
not a many people of business as’ll give a minute 
to a man of your appearance, and that you know 
right well. Tw'o per cent. 1)’ye take it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tobias ; ‘I will take it.’ 

‘ Very well.—Now, whut’s your secret ?’ 

‘ I must tell you in tlie first place,’ Mr Ormo 
began, ‘ that I have been guilty of a slight dere¬ 
liction of duty iu coming here at all. Nothing 
less urgent than my business would have induced 
me to abandon the trust reposed in me. As a 
matter of fact, sir, pressed‘by a necessity which 
I trust will be no more than momentary, I am 
officiating temporarily as a sheriff’s bailiff. I 
was placed yesterday, at your suit, Mr Snelling, 
at the house of a farmer in this locality who 
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bears the name of Day. I respectfully submit, 
sir, that in deserting my post I sought yourj 
own advantage.’ 

‘That’ll depend,’ said Snelling, ‘on how things 
turn out—Go on, and let’s have as few waste 
words 08 you can manage. There’s more husk 
in your grain than I remember to have seen 
afore.’ 

‘ You already have a hold on Mr Dav, sir,’ 
pursued 'Tobias, ‘and I have no doubt tlxat in 
his extremity he will be willing to sell his land 
at a disadvantage.’ 

‘ 'Well, what a that got to do with me, even | 
tf it’s true?’ 

‘ The mysterious and much discussed question 
of the Great South StolFordshire Fault is solved, 
sir,’ 'Tobias proclaimed, with a rare blending of i 
dignity and enthusiiism. ‘There is an open coal¬ 
mine in Farmer Day’s back garden, and I can | 
assure you, sir, from actual inspection that it 
is of the finest quality.’ 

‘ Coal! There’s no coal in this country-side,’ 
cried Snelling, rising to liis feet. I 

‘ There is indeed, sir,’ returned Tobias ; ‘ and 
what’s more, sir, I believe it’s the real old ten- 
yard Staffordshire. It crops up to the top, and 
you get the edge of it. I’ve seen six yards of 
It with my own eyes, without a break, without 
a flaw.’ 

‘You’ve told nobody of this?’ Snelling de¬ 
manded. 

‘Not a creature,’ said Tobias, and, so far as 
he knew, he was speaking ti-uth. 

Snelling strode across the room and threw open 
a door. ‘ You get in there. I’m going to lock 
you up. If you've been fooling im?, I shall have 
to deal witli you for two things ; and if the talc’s 
true, I ’ll liave no risk of your running about 
babbling it.’ 

‘ I recognise j'our motive, sir,’ returned Tobias, 
trembling. ‘ Believe me, sir, I do honour to your 
motive. I am willing to submit to a limited 
period of incarceration. But for the love of our 
common humanity, Mr Snelling, do not lock me 
up without a drink. 1 am an elderly man, Mr 
Snelling; I have been greatly agitated and excited, 
and a drop of something sliort, if I might take 
the liberty to suggest it, would be the making 
of me.’ 

‘You’ll get nothing out o’ me,’ returned his 
patron, ‘ until 1 know the truth or falsehood of 
this story. Get inside ; and if you ’le thirsty, 
there’s the water-bottle.’ 

There was nothing else for it, and Tobias 
obeyed, lie was locked in, and from his prison 
chamber heard Snelling bustling about and 
shouting orders to his groom. A few minutes 
later he saw him pass the window on horse¬ 
back. 

Snelling, half on fire with excitement, put in 
spurs and rode for a mile at a headlong pace ; 
but then, fearing to betray himself by any appear¬ 
ance of hpte, slowed doVn to a trot, and fought 
his own iiiipaticucc us best he could. Neaiing 
Day’s house, he W'as smitten with sheer amaze¬ 
ment ta see a dozen coal-grimed fellows lounging 
in heavy flannels at the garden gate. He rode 
on until ho came amongst them. ‘ What brings j 
you chaps here?’ he asked,' looking round and 
addressing the company in general. 

‘They’re come on coal this side the Fau’t,’ one 


man responded. ‘Mr Proctor's here, the big ' 
engineer from Dudley Wood. It’s gi’en him the 
notion as this side’s just as rich os t’other. It’s .. 
the real old Stalf^-r l thirty foot, and no mistake 
about it’ 

‘Hold my horse, one of you,’ said Snelling, 
dismounting. He piuhed his way into the garden, 
walked rapidly round the house, and came upon 
a scene of surprising disorder. 'J'he garden flower¬ 
beds were obscured by great mounds of earth, 
mid from one of them a half-buried fruit-tree 
forlornly pushed its maimed and broken branches. 
There was a further gang of a dozen or so of 
flannel-clad, coal-grimed men scattered about the 
mounds, leisurely eating from earthenware basins 
and drinking from tin bottles. He paused for 
but a single glance of astonishment, and walking 
briskly on, came in sight of Isaiah, Farmer Day, 
and a gentleman of quiet business exterior 
engaged in eager conversation. 

‘Hillo, Snelling 1’ cried the farmer. ‘You 
needn’t trouble to send the bumbailiff back again. 

I ’ll count your money down in five minutes’ time 
from this.’ 

Snelling made no .answer, but stood looking at 
the exposed surface-coal. ‘ You ’re Mr Proctor, 

I believe, sir ? ’ he said after a while, turning upon 
the stranger, who contented himself with a simple 
nod in reply. ‘There’s no mistake about this?’ 
Snelling waved his hand to indicate the coal. 

‘ None in the world, sir,’ responded Mr Proctor, 
with a strong Scotch accent. ‘It’s been iny 
belief for twenty years that there’s coal, more or 
less, under every yard of this district, and ^pow 
1 know it.—Ye may say good-bye to your flower¬ 
beds and cornfields, farmer ; in a score of years’ 
time there ’ll be no such thing in sight o’ ye.’ 

‘ I’ve got a matter of four or five hundred 
acres,’ said Snelling, ‘ within a mile of this. 
Freehold, down to the very centre.’ 

‘Then, sir,’ returned the engineer, ‘ye deserve 
to be con;.' tulated. Ye’re a very wealthy man, 
if ye never were before.’ 

‘That’s good enough for mo,’ was Snelling’s 
answer.—‘ I’ll give you your quittance, Day, 
wlien you ’re ready.’ 

So said, so done. He rode away with his 
money in his ]>ocket in crisp notes new from 
the bank, and as he went, a fierce, slow exultation 
surged through him, and was arrested suddenly. 
The main part of the land under which this 
newly discovered treasure lay belonged to.Jiis j 
■u’ard. There, again, the boy stood between him 
and fortune, and even into this cup of sweetness 
his hand poured gall and wormwood. 

The boy was in his mind, and anything that 
belonged to him was welcome to his thoughts 
as food for hatred. When he i-eached home, he 
walked into .Tohn’s bedroom to look at the lamp 
of which the housekeeper hud .spoken. 

‘Ah!’ he said slowly to hinisetr.' ‘It ^a'OS the 
fellow to that as burnt and set fire to Mrs 
Winter’s bedroom. Tliis chap made the same i 
spluttering noise, and that’s ivhy it was. Jjft ^ 
away. I reaiembcr. It was thought to fe'- 
dangerous. I remember.’ . L 

lie walked slowly bock to his own TOOiXkjmu' 
by the way encountered the housekeeper. * wBttt- 
about that lamp, sir?’ she asked him. 

‘There’s more safety in it than fhere would 
be in a candle,’ ;ie re.sponded. ‘Let ti)e hayb 
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it He *8 got a thirst for knowledge, Mrs Wilkins, 
M3d it’s a kad tking to stunt a growing minid. 
You can give him a word to be careful on it’ 

Perhaps Providence might help him. 

MAORIS IN PARLIAMENT. 

BY A NEW ZEALANBEH. 

In many respects the Maoris are a more receptive 
people than the Jnpan(.‘.se. If I were asked to 
express the difference between the two, I should 
say the Japanese imitate European manners and 
habits; the Maoris adopt them. In the case of 
the Japanese we say and feel that he is merely 
eopying us in what we do, and it strikes us that 
in many cases his own costume and his own 
institutions suit him better. Tlie Maori in New 
Zealand, however, has to a large extent become 
one of ourselves. The visit of the Maori foot¬ 
ballers to Great Britain will have shown how 
thoroughly the natives referred to enter into our 
national pastimes. There is no more thoroughly 
characteristic English game than football. We 
all know the feeling of half amusement, half 
disgust with which it is regarded on the Continent. 
Yet there is no game into which the Maoris have 
entered with more gusto ; and their proficiency is 
shown by the fact that the team despatched to 
England more than held its own both in New 
’-Ze^nd and Australia. 

‘ Sim'ilaiiy, there is probably no point on which 
the Englishman priues himself more than his 
knoivledge of politics and the freedom of his 
institutions. The Maoris have taken in as kindly 
a fashion to representative government us they 
have to football. They are born debaters, accu.s- 
tomed to have big meetings on matters of import¬ 
ance, at which questions at issue are discussed 
for hours, days, and sometimes weeks. Their 
orators deal in irony, sarcasm, poetry, allegory, 
metaphors, proverba Even the .late Archbishop 
Whately himself could hardly have told them of 
a rhetorical device with which they ore not 
Bco^inted. 

Thei'o are four Maori representatives in the 
Lower House of the New Zealand Parliament, 
and two in the Legislative Council, and tlie 
speeches of all of them are as a rule elfective and 
to the point The Maori members ai’e dressed 
in the European fashion, and, except for their 
olivs.skin, ai’e hardly to be distinguished at first 
sight from their European brethren. All of them 
understand English sufficiently to follow the 
general drift, of the proceedings One of them, 
,a half-caste, speaks our language perfectly, with 
a correctness of pronunciation, a choice of words 
and elocutionary effect which have caused him 
to be ranked among the be.st speakers in the 
House. The others, however, usualljf prefer to 
speak ift thei^own tongue, and their remarks 
are interpreted sentence by sentence by the official 
interpreter standing by their side. 

The Maori, os has l«eeu said, is a born orator, 
and the scene is a striking one. There is nothing 
persuasive about his eloquence as a rule ; but it 
18 _ often fifty, energetic, and forcible. He adorns 
Iw speeches with flights of imagery and figura- 
•Uve allusions, and is by no means deficient in a 
apwely kind of humonr. Looking at one of 
rrasHa Maori members addressing theUouse on the 


grievances of bis race, his eyes flashing fire, his 
hand outstretched with appropriate gesture, and 
speaking with an energy which causes the per¬ 
spiration to stream down his face, you cannot 
help feeling that at any rate he is in earnest, * t^ 
out of the fulness of the heait the mouth speaketh 
and that whatever may be said of some of his 
European colleagues, there is nothing assumed 
about his indignation. The only approiwh to an 
anti-climax is when the orator, exhausted by hiis 
forensic efforts, pulls out a huge party-coloured 
silk handkerchiet and proceeds to‘mop’his face, 
hands, and even the back of his neck with an 
unsophisticated vigour that recalls ‘the child of 
nature ’ once nioi’e to the mind of the audience. 

It was in 18C7 that the experiment was first 
tried of admitting Maoris to tlie New Zealand 
legislature. Various means of conciliating them 
hud been adopted with inditterent success, and 
it was then resolved to try the effect of enabling 
them to ventilate their grievances in parliament 
by means of their own representatives. The 
Maori Representation Act, which was introduced 
by Mr M'Lean—afterwards Sir Doimld M‘Lean— 
for this purpose, provided that the colony should 
be divided into four Maori electoral districts, 
each returning one native member to the House. 
As it was merely tentative in the first instance, 
its operation was limited to five years. Mr 
M‘Lean, in moving the second rending of the 
Bill, pointed out that the natives wei-e possessed 
of considerable intelligence, for, said he, ‘politics 
and war had been the history of their lives from 
their youth upward. Let them have the whole¬ 
some excitement resulting from freedom of elec¬ 
tion to replace the excitement of war. Ho 
thought the House would have reason hereafter 
to feel satisfied that it had preserved from 
oblivion the elements of mind of u most interest¬ 
ing race of people.’ 

'The Bill was agreed ti> practically without 
opposition ; and in 1872 Mr M‘Le,an asked for 
and obtained its extension for another five years. 
In his speech on the second reading lie was able 
to tell the House that its operation had been very 
beneficial, and that amongst other things it had 
stimulated the desire for education among the 
Maoris. In 1876 so satisfied was the House as 
to the result of the experiments, that the Act, 
with a slight amendment, was re-enacted, to con¬ 
tinue in operation until stiecially repealed by an 
Act of the General Assembly. 

i have said that the Maori members are by no 
means devoid of humour. There is also-a good 
deal of common-sense in many of their speeches. 
Let me give one or two instances which may 
illustrate both these points. In the No-confidence 
debate of 187(i, Mi- Imroa very dryly and pithily 
remarked ; ‘ 1 now for the first time am aware 
that this Parliament House is the place where 
most of the talk is carried on. It is a very good 
thing that the meetings of the Parliament are 
held in Wellington, because it is u very windy 
place, and we hear the wind blowing about here 
every day. I liken the wind to the speeches that 
are made by honourable members of this ■ House. 
The wind blows from all quarters, and so with 
the votes of honourable gentlemen. They are 
given this way to-day, another way to-morrow, 
and another way the next’ Needless to say this 
neat little satire on parliamentary government 
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«nr lecelred with a torrent of laughter and 
applauae. Mr Taiaroa atill holds an honoured 
place in the New Zealand Parliament He is now 
a member of the Legislative Council; and it may 
be interesting to add that one of his sous is one of 
the Maori team of footballers to which reference 
has been made. 

As may be withered from Mr Tuiaroa’s remarks 
jnst quoted, the Maoris have rather a contempt 
for No-confidence debates and constant struggles 
for office. In the No-confidence discussion of 
1879,. when Sir George Grey’s ministi-y was 
turned out, Mr Tawhsi, a portly, good-iiatnred 
Maori, a shining light on Wesleyan and Blue 
Kibbon platforms, made the following remarks: 
‘It appears to be the usual thing, and a thing that 
.is looked forward to by many members of the 
House, that one side should fight against the 
othe^.^ I don’t see any good in that whatever. A 
ureat deal of liarin is done in this kind of war¬ 
fare, and this liarm extends to people outside of 
this House, Instead of membem devoting their 
time to measures which will benefit the country, 
they waste the time of the House in useless 
contention. It may bo profitable to those who 
indulge in this sort of thing ; but I can assure the 
House that it is not so to the people.’ Could 
anything be more forcible or dignified than this 
remark coming from such a quarter 'f Most 
people will admit, probably, that even ‘ the un¬ 
tutored savage’ may be able to find flaws in the 
institutions on which we pride ourselv&s as being 
perfect 

The motion of want of confidence in the Grey 
government was carried by i'orty-tlu'ee votes to 
forty-one. It was a matter of general comment 
that the Maori votes always went witli Sir George 
Grey, whose influence with the native race is 
proverbial ; but on this occasion one of the 
quartet, Mr Tomoaiia, broke away from the leash, 
and this converted whut would have been a tie 
into a virtory for the opposition. Tomoaua’s 
vote, in fact, was quite the sensation of the crisis. 
He explained that the government liad done 
nothing to redress the Maori grievances, therefore 
ho should no longer support them. He then 
described an interview he had with the leader of 
the opposition, Mr Hall, in which the latter, lie 
said, agreed to his views concerning the native 
race, and agreed to appoint a Maori minister to 
manage native afl'airs. ‘ 1 agreed,’ added the 
speaker, ‘to support his side. 1 shall exercise iny 
vote as a chief. It I see anything wrong on the 
other side, I shall attempt to overthrow them. 
Whichever side is right, 1 shall attempt to uphold 
it’ This speech caused considerable excitement j 
and Mr Hall had to explain that he did not 
promise that a Maori minister should be appointed 
to manage native afl'airs, but merely that the 
cabinet should include a Maori member. Tomoana 
adhered to his promise of voting with the opposi¬ 
tion, and on the formation of the Hall government 
was made a member of the Executive Council 
without portfolio. 

He had, however, still another surprise in store 
for the House. About a fortnight afterwards ho 
roM in his place on the Treasury benches and 
said: ‘ I have wked the ministers to send for 
some other native to sit in my place, because 
for many years my people have Men siiflFering. 
Some are in jail ’ (alluding to the imprisonment 


of the followers of a native fanatic who bad been 
creating a disturbance), ‘and the women and chil¬ 
dren have suffered, and nothing has been done 
in answer to tbeir'prayers to alleviate their suffer¬ 
ings. I said I should vole and deal liouestly 
with Mr Hall, and so 1 wish to go honourably 
from this seat, betauso I cannot see what benefits 
my people are to derive from what fell from , 
the native minister.’ At the conclusion of tliis 
speech tlie honourable member left the govern¬ 
ment benches and walked majestically across the 
[ House, where he took his seat among the opposi¬ 
tion amid the deafening cheers of that party. 
The ministry, it may be added, were strengthened 
from another quarter, and therefore continued in 
office in spite of the defection of their colleague. 
Since that time, however, a native has never been 
appointe<l to a seat in the executive. 

This sketch would be iucomiilete were I npt 
to say that the general conduct of the native 
uicmbci's has been exemplary, and in some 
respects a pattern to their European colleagues. 
No unseemly interruption of a speaker is ever 
heai-d coming from a Maori member; nor has it 
ever been suggested, to iny knowledge, that a good 
dinner at Bellamy’s was unfavourable to oratory 
in the case of a Maori legislator, whatever scandals 
in that respect may be circulated about his white- 
skinned confreres. To this it may be added, that 
no Maori has ever been known to vote agarnst 
payment of the full bonorai’ium to meuibersj 
but then be has never been guilty of the hypocrisy 
of pretending to be in favour of a reduction while 
fervently hoping it will not be carried, and voting 
for the moUon for retrenchment after making 
qnite sure that there is no chance of its being 
adopted. 
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CHATTBE UL 

Mu Hbaxh, examining his correspondence a 
morning or tw'o later, was abruptly aroused from 
that fascinating study by the arrival of Colonel 
Sandhurst. The gallant officer appeared to be 
greatly disturbed, even so far as to have forgotten 
his gloves, a sign with him of some intense 
mental eruption. The solicitor, who had already 
ventured a pretty shrewd guess as to the prt- 
mary cause of tliis perturbation, suavely asked 
for an explanation. 

‘Now,.what do you think of this?’ the injured 
one replied. ‘That girl—Ethel, yon know—is 
going to prevent my purchasing Feriileigh.’ 

‘Very pleased to hear it,’ Heath answered 
unfeelingly ; ‘ only, I should like to know how, 
she is going to manage it ? ’ 

‘ Wliy, this way. You see she happens to he the 
plaintiff in this lawsuit you were talking about, 
and has got the idea into beii' head jhat 
assignment you people set up is really in exlM* 
ence. She is actually going tO'ubandon her claim 
to all this mouey, and allow ms Chai'lesworth to 
take possess! )u. There is no need to ask if yonrj 
client will accept such an ofl'er.’ . 

Mr Heath at this moment would have'cheeT' 
fully forfeited a good round sum to WT tbfit 
Mrs Charlesworth would accept it.; hilt B«-(iia 
not, for the simple reason Uiat he kneif 
that nothing bat the production of 
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Would induce her to accept the offer of her gene¬ 
rous enemy. 

‘I don’t think she will, though, even for the 
soke of Femleigh. All the Siuie, this is ver^ 
noble on Miss Morton’s part. If the offer is 
rejected, it will be no fault of mine. But so con¬ 
vinced am I that it will be refused, that ! have 
already commenced drawing the conveyance.’ 

‘ You really think so?’ asked the Colonel, with, 
a .jubilation he was at some pains to conceal. 
‘You seem to have a quixotic lot of clients.’ 

‘ Perhaps so; but you will see 1 am right all 
tlje same. Even if Mrs Charlesworth is inclined 
•.to listen, lier daughter Gladys will not.’ 

■ The Colonel’s face darkened at tlie mention 
of this young lady’s name. He had heard the 
romance on the previous, night, with a feeling 
that Frank’s interest in the girl was likely to 
end in a way contrary to all his fondest hopes. 

‘ That is the hospital nurse, I presume ? I hope 
Frank isn’t going to make a fool of himself in 
that quarter.’ 

‘Frank might do a groat deal worse,’ the lawyer 
answered curtly. ‘And I will thank you to speak 
with a little more respect of Miss Charlesworth, 
who is not an hospital nurse, as you know as 
well as I do.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Heath,’ returned Sand¬ 
hurst humbly : ‘ but everything seems to liave 
gone wrong lately. First, there was my scheme 
about Ethel and Frank; well, that's all knocked 
on the head. Imagine my surprise tliis morning 
to find Cresswell—you know him—in my sitting- 
room, talking to my ward as if the place belonged 
to him! It appears he came down last night; 
and, on my word as an officer and a gentle¬ 
man, they had met and settled the whole thing 
before breakfast.’ 

Mr Heath gave a glance at the Colonel’s 
doleful face and laughed aloud. It struck him 
as exquisitely absurd that an individual so singu¬ 
larly blessed both in body and estate should 
rail at fortune with the petulance of a child 
crying for the moon. 

‘Nonsense, man. You can’t have everything 
, your own W'ay j and, besides, tlie young people 
; are not like a lot of soldiers, to be ordered about 
on parade. Anyway, you can set your mind 
at rest anent Femleigh. I have a note from 
the lady this morning, saying she will he pleased 
to see you any afternoon. As I am going there 
after lunch, you had better call about throe. 
I hffve some business in the neighbourhood, and 
will meet you there at that time.’ 

‘I sqpposo it must be done,’ Sandhurst replied 
T^uctantiy. ‘I don’t half like the idea, all the 
Same.’ 

‘Of course yon don’t. What man would, who 
has in him a spark of kindliness or gentlemanly 
feeling 1 All the same, it seems only right and 
proper tqjvards the lady that you should ijo.’ 

‘Very well I will time myself to arrive tliore 
about three, and I only hope you will not keep 
me waiting. I am beginning to understand the 
feelings of a man in possession.’ 

‘ Better feel them tnkn the emotion of those 
'•idriven* (wi of possession,' the lawyer returned 
;:0timly. ‘ I don’t profess to have any sympathy 
jj^lth yott in the matter.—And now, as my time 
'Jb limits I must turn you out Three o’clock 
lemember.’ 


With military punctuality, Colonel Sandhurst 
walked through Femleigh gates as the stable clock 
struck the hour. Hot and dusty as it was Outside, 
the sudden change to the cool green lawn with its 
shady ash trees and dark-leafed copper beeches 
was grateful and refreshing. The house, partly 
in shadow, with climbing rose and starry jessamine 
growing round the oiien windows and up to the 
carved oaken gables, presented a pleasing picture 
to eyes wearied with the contemplation of glaring 
roads and sunny meadows. Over nil there seemed 
to bang the spirit of silence, broken only by an 
occasional bird-note, and the low moan of doves^ 
resting in the branches of a yew-tree, sombre 
against a belt of living green. 

Inside, there appeared to be the same graceful 
harmony, the same sweet sense of refinement, a 
Immunising inftucnce borrowed from the presence 
of womanly love and delicacy—a fragrance of 
flowers in dragon vases and china brackets, with 
long spiral sprays of foliage hanging far dowrf 
the dark polished walls. An open piano filled a 
corner ; in an alcove gay with summer flowers 
stood an organ piled up with music. And into 
this pleasing picture there came presently a more 
beautiful vision still, a slight fair iigiirc in deep 
moiirniug, relieved by while lace rullles at the 
wrists and throat; the sight of whicli caused the 
Colonel to rise from his seat and render homage 
at the shrine of beauty. 

‘ \''ou arc Colonel Sandhurst, I presume V she 
said in a clear sweet voice, looking at the same 
time into his face with her bcautiiul violet eyes. 

‘ I am Gladys Charlesworth.’ 

The Colonel bowed again, and murmured some 
platitude iii which the words ‘ honour and pleas¬ 
ure ’ were alone audible. Old soldier and man of 
tlie world as lie was, he felt a strange sense of 
awkwardness and confusion in the presence of 
this simple English girl. 

‘My mother will see you in a few moments,’ 
she continued ; ‘meanwhile, 1 trust you will find 
no inconvenience in waiting alone. You will 
excuse me when I mention that I am compelled 
to hurry away in consequence of the illness of one 
of our poor village people.’ 

‘You find there is much suffering auiong-st the 
poor?’ the Colonel a-sked, conscious of the inaneneas 
of such a question. 

‘There would be less if the rich took a greater 
interest in tho.se around them. If the Bartoiis- 
haiii estate belonged to me, the labourers' cottages 
would not be in the disgraceful condition they 
are at present.—But 1 am afraid to say all 1 
should like on that question. I hope you will 
not fii'<l any inconvenience in being kept waiting, 
Colonel .Saudhuist.’ 

‘ Well,’ muttered the .discomfited soldier, con¬ 
scious of the becoming blush adorning liis bronzed 
cheek, and almost pleased to find himself alone, 

‘ 1 haven’t had sucli a snub since I was a subaltern. 

I wonder if my cottages are in such a state as she 
says 1 She did it in such a cool lady-like W’ay, 
too. Egad, I don’t wonder at Frank feeling some¬ 
what’— 

But at this moment the whole current of these 
reflections was clianged by the entrance of another 
pleasing object, and the Colonel immediately 
experienced that mingled feeling of awe and pity 
all kind-hearted people do in the presence of Ihe 
blind. The boy advanced slowly Into the room, 
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touching a familiar object here and thei-a with 
his long delicate fingers. To the interested spec¬ 
tator, out for that mute niteous groping of the 
hands, the blue eyes seemea to be filled with the 
divine gift of sight, though they were cast up- 
wa^s, seeking lor the light that never comes. 
To this bronzed service-worn soldier the sight of 
the child clad in his Van Dyck velvet suit and 
broad collar was more moving than all the panoply 
of war, as he u'atched him in a dazed fascination 
moving slowly to the alcove where the organ 
stood. Then he began to play. 

Forgetful of everything but the deep interest 
aroused by this unaccustomed scene, the Colonel 
changed his place so as to obtain a closer view of 
the musician. As he did so, the movement 
entailed a slight noise; whereupon the music 
ceased, and the porfonnur looked in the direction 
of the sound. ‘Will yon please come a little 
nearer!’ said he. ‘1 did not know there was 
any one her& And tell me who you aiv.’ 

‘ My name is Colonel Sandhurst,’ the interloper 
responded gravely. 

‘ You are a soldier V 

‘ Well, yea ; or 1 used to be, at least.’ 

Vivian felt his way in the direction of the 
voice, and stood with his hand resting on the 
Colonel’s knee quite fearlessly. The fine old 
soldier and the pretty graceful lad made a charm¬ 
ing picture as they posed thus. 

‘ 1 never met a soldier before, though my brother 
Maurice was one. 1 don’t think my mother will 
care to see you here, becau.se it will remind her 
of Maurice. If 1 were you, 1 wouldn’t say I was 
a soldier.’ 

‘ I am afraid Mrs Charlesworlh knows that 
already,’ the Colonel replied with much humility ; 
‘and 1 don’t suppose we shall t.dk mucli about 
myself, you sec.—Won’t you jday something 
more!’ 

‘No, not now. I want you to toll mo some¬ 
thing about battles. Were you ever in a real 
fight. Colonel Sandhurst?’ 

‘Many, my child. I was all through the 
Crimea, and after that in the Indian Mutiny. 
Since then, I have always been at home.’ 

‘ I don’t see how that can be,’ replied Vivian, 
shaking his head. ‘I don’t mean about the 
battles, but about home, because Gladys says you 
haven’t one!’ 

‘And where did Gladys derive that priceless 
information V 

‘ If you have a home of your own, then why do 
you want ours? That’s what Gluilys says, and 
she is always right.’ 

‘ But some people like to have more than one 
home.’ 

_ ‘Then it can’t be home,’ said Vivian conclu¬ 
sively. ‘I have never lived anywhere but here, 
and some day it will be my own. If I was not 
blind, 1 should like to go away and see the world ; 
but that is not possible. I can see this house, ami 
know where all the trees and flowers grow, and 
whore to find the firet violets. I’m not helpless, 
you know j I can do everything for myself, and 
find ray. way everywhere. But if we were to 
leave Fernleigh it would be very bad for mo.’ 

The Colonel made no reply save a faint smile ; 
he could not have answerctl the simple pathos of 
the last words for the supremo command of the 
British army and a field-marshal’s bilton to boot. 


For the first time in his roving life he began to 
understand the full significance of the word 
‘ home ’ and the deep meaning it held for some. 
Of his beautiful house in Sussex he was justly 
proud ; but this pbifonic alfection for bricks and 
mortar, the ideab.-alion of stone walls, he had no 
conception. Sitting there, w’ith that <hild-grasp 
upon his knee, a new feeling, the consciousness of 
a new and better world, was budiliug in his soul. 

‘ Don’t you find it cruelly hard at times ?’ he 
asked abruptly. 

‘Well, I never notice it,’ said the lad with the 
same touching simplicity ; ‘ only the winter is 
rather long and dreary. But then, there is the 
wind : 1 like to listen to that. No one can tec 
that; and when it blows, I know as much about 
it as other people. It is ver}' nice for a blind 
boy to know where to find everything he wants. 
If you will come with me now, I can show you 
some dog-roses ; the very first of the season, and 
I found them myself, too.’ 

Still the Colonel did not answer. He caught 
a glimpse of hirnsell in a mirror opposite, and 
actually blushed at his own reflection. He had 
hud, so he was telling himself, some pretty keen 
thrusts in his time, but never anything linlf so 
terrible as this innoient childish prattle. Every 
v ord seemed to find some joint in his armour of 
self-esteem, and to pierce selfi.sline.'-s like a knife. 

‘You would not care to leave Fernleigh alto¬ 
gether !’ he asked. 

‘It would be very terrible,’ said the lad 
solemnly. ‘Not so bud, perhaps, if I was like 
other boys. But mother would leel it most.’ 

‘ll'ou think she would find it very trying!’ 

‘I think it would break her lieait. She has 
not had u very happy life—at least, so Gladys 
says. t)iil\, I know how she loves Fernleigh.’ 

There was something more than pity in the 
Colonel’s eyes as he looked down at the polo 
flushed fine at his knee. Mrs Churlesworth, 
entering t' room at this moment, paused to 
contemplate this ])icture as she overheaid her 
child’s words, with a mute hope that some simple 
.sentence might have gone Lome to the heart 
of her enemy. 

‘ I hope Vivian has not been troubling you! ’ 
she said with a fond smile. ‘ 1 must apologise. 
Colonel Sandhurst’- 

The Colonel stood up with a very red face, 
though the lady’s features had suddenly become 
white and agitated. For a few moiugnts they 
regarded each other in astonished silence. 

‘ Margaret,’ said .Sandhurst, ‘ if—if I hud known 
it was you ’- 

‘ You would not have sought this painful iiitei'- 
view,’Mrs Chailesworth (oncluded with chilling 
dignity. ‘It is bad enough without tliis.’ 

Vivian, perceiving he was not wanted, had 
stolen away through the open windows. His 
mother followed him with her ej^s till Be was 
out of earshot. 

‘You will understand,’ she continued, ‘that 
in Colonel Sandhurst I had not expected to meet 
my old frt(ii<J, Cnjitain Markham.’ 

‘Nor' I in Mrs Chailesworth my old Jow, 
Margaret Hay. I’lobably, if my uncle, Ouitia 
.Sandhill t, Iwd died throe yeais eooHBT, the penni¬ 
less Captain Moikliam would have proved a more 
formidable rival to his successor.’ ,, 

‘You blame*nie, yon dare to blame me, -when 
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TOU- But that is long since forgotteii. 

Let me he as just and generous as I can. 1 
have to thank you for your, kind offer; but 
I cannot accept it Legally speaking, Fernleigh 
is yours; therefore, 1 cannot accept from you 
a sum of money which I can only regard as 
aptssent' 

‘You give me very little credit, it seems,’ said 
tire Colonel bitterly. ‘1 am only making up 
to yon the value of the property. You refuse 
to take what you call a prc-sent from me. I 
aW>lutely refuse to rob you of what I know is 
your just due. I distinctly dediue to avail 

1 myeelf of so iniquitous a law as this fore¬ 
closure.’ 

‘ It is bard for me to appreciate this sentiment,’ 
Mrs Charleswortb replied as bitterly, ‘ wlien I 
am losing what is to me a part of my very 
being. I cannot blame you, for I know that in 
all probability Fernleigh must go. Mr Heath 
, tells me ’- 

‘Let him answer for himself in person,’ cried 
the lawyer, coming forward.—‘Ah, I see you ai-e 
still discussing Fernleigh. 1 presume, you have 
thanked Colonel Sandhurst for his magnificent 
offer?’ 

‘I have thanked liiin, and declined it.—Of 
course, it is impossible for a stranger to compre¬ 
hend the affection we have for the old place. 
Call it sentiment, if you like; but the idea of 
selling Fernleigh ’- 

‘Madam, on my honour as a soldier and a 
gentleman,’ the Colonel cried impulsively, ‘if I 
can do anything in my power to retain your 
home to you, 1 will. Let thing.s remain as they 
are for the present, and we shall see what time 
will do.’ 

Mrs Charleswortb bowed deeply. She was 
surprised and not a little touched at this out¬ 
spoken generosity. 

Mr Heath, the only one unmoved, looked from 
one to the other with a lieep gleam of triumph in 
his eyes. ‘You have done well. Colonel,’ he said 
dryly, ‘so well, that you will be pleased to hear 
my news. I have a great surprise in store for 
you.’ 

‘I know!’ erie<l Mrs Oharleswortli with a 
glowing face. ‘You have found the assign- 
' menti’ 

‘I have heard worse guesses,’ replied the lawyer 
with the same dry manner, taking a parchment 
fitfm his ^KJcket and handling it tenderly. ‘ That 
is precisely what 1 have done.’ 

a race of Pygmies only two feet in stature ; they ’ 
inhabited a province in which the animals were- ' 
proportionately small, the sheep being no huger 
than new-honi lambs, and the horses, cattle, asses, > 
and mules uo larger than a ram. Aristotle men¬ 
tions likewise a'nation of dwarfs, and places them 
in Central Africa ; whereas Pliny gives Thrace as ' 
their original cradle. Ptolemy in his History 
talks of a ‘little people’ called the Pechinians, : 
whom he describes as inhahitiug a large portion 
of the eastern frontieis of Ethiopia. In later ; 
times, an English sailor, Andrew Battel, who was = 
taken prisoner by the Portuguese in 1688, and § 
carried into Congo, relates in his book called 
Strange Adventures tliat he met with a nation of 
dwarfs called the ‘ Matimbas.’ A Hutch traveller, 
Oliver Dapper, also describes a little nation of 
elephunt-lmuters, called tlie Mimos or Bakke- 
Bakkes, whom he found in 1686 inhabiting a 
district near the Congo River, called the kingdom 
of Macoco. 

One of the latest travellers who make mention 
of a dwarf nation is M. du Chuillu, who in 1860 
speaks of a strange people, of wild and timid 
habits, whom he found inhabiting a large tract 
of land in the country of Ashango; they were 
styled Ovoiigos by their neighbours the Ashoungas, 
but they neither intermarried with nor cultivated 
the ground of tlie nation arffirngst whom they 
lived. The Ovougo.s were negroes of hideous 
aspect and yellow complexion, and measured 
about four feet five inches in height. 

As regards giants, primitive traditions are as full 
of accounts of men ot enonnous stature as they are 
of dwarfs. Tlie poets and historians of antiquity 
aver that the liunian race did not begin to deleri- 
urate till the time of Homer ; seuipturcs exist, and 
iwe now preserved in the Biitish Museum, of the 
frieze of the temple of Athena Polios at Priene— 
one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Minor— 
representing u combat between men and giants ; 
and similar ones are to be seen in the temples of 
Selinonte, Argos, Agrigente, Athens, and Pergamus. 
Pliny says that on the occasion of a terrible 
earthquake in Italy, a fissure opened, revealing 
the skeleton of a man embedded upright in the 
earth, measuring about twenty-six feet in height! 
Plutorch goes further ; he declares that a skeleton 
was found by Sertorius at Tangier, in Mauritania, 
measuring about forty feet; and Phlegon of 
Lydia, in his Ti'eatise on Wonders, says that there 
were discovered in the Cimnieriau Bosporus and 
in Africa a vast number of skeletons averaging 
between twelve and fifteen feet in stature. 

The traveller Magellan recounts in his Travels, 
written in l.')20, that in latitude thirty-four 
degrees, near the mouth of the Plata River, ha 
met with a gigantic tribe of Patagonians. He 
says that lie measured many of them, and that 
they exceeded seven and often nine feet in height. 
But whether it is that the race is degenerating, 
or that Magellan exaggerated his measuremento, 
it is certain that they do not at the present day 
exceed seven feet, and their normal height i» 
about six and a half feet; the women being quite 
as tall, and os powerfully proportioned as the 
men. 

■ ' i 
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EXTREMES OP HUMANITY. 

: Ir has always been a matter for discussion 
whether there over existed, or still exist, any 
Uatious who may absolutely come under the terms 
of Giallts andT!)warfs. - In many ancient writings 
are mentioned various races of Pygmies as inliah- 
iting the cold northern climes of Scythia, or 
the tropical desert- -of Libya and Asia Minor. 
Herodotus also speaks ^of a race of little men of 
inkyahlack complexion who inhabited a large city 
; ; on a river which flowed from west to east of 
libya, and swarmed with honible crocodiles. 

. Otesias, another Creek traveller, a contemporary 
;^:XeBophon, states that he saw in*Ceutral India 
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At oU 'times and in all countries, kings and diet, wliich does not tend to develop to so great an 
nobles had a fancy for iuclnding amongst their extent the growth of muscle as does the stronger 
retainers either a giant or a dwarf, sometimes diet of meat 

both. Frederick tlie Great had his corps of The eighteenth century, to judge by contem- 
gigantic grenadiers ; and in the Tower of London porary letters fti»d newspapers, seems to have 
may be seen a lance and some enormous armour been more than usually i»olitic in giants and 
of sixteenth-century work, which doubtless be- giantesses. Horace Wmpole mentions a giant 
longed to some giant knight or trooper of the and giantess who were on view respectively at 
king’s bodyguard. James I. had attached to his Spring Gardens, and at Hall-moon Court, Luclgate 
person a porter named Walter Parsons, commonly Hill. They were both, it seems, handsome and 
called the Stalfoi-dshire giant, a handsome, brave, well-proportioned person.", and witliout tho usual 
and strong young man, who had begun life as a awkward migaiuiiuess of tlieir kind. At this 
farrier. His heiglit was seven feet seven indies, time, also, appeared a young Italian giantess seven 
and his portrait exists, engraved by Glover. Par- feet in height, ‘who was the admiration’—said 
sous lived on into the reign of Charles I., and was the handbills—‘ of the Emperor of Germany, of 
succeeded in his office by another giant, William eight kings of Europe, and of the Grand Czar of 
Evan^ who was two inches taller than his pre- Moscow himself.’ Her appearance stiems to have 
decessor. been folluwe<l, in 1742, by that of Cajanus, the 

Ci’omwell also had a valet named Daniel, wlio famous Swedish giant, commonly called the ‘living 
was seven feet six inches in height, hut of weak Colossus,’ who came over to England and estab- 
intellcct. He unfortunately ended his days in lished himself at a house opposite the Mansion 
Bedlam, having become possessed with the idea House. He was the son of a pastor of a little 
that he had been sent on the earth to prophesy village in Finland, and stood eight feet four 
coming events. Contemporary with Daniel lived inches in his socks. In 1755 London was visited 
Anthony Payne, a handsome and clever young by another Italian giimt, named Bernardo Gigli or 
farmer in Ooruwall, a tenant of Sir Beville Gilli, who measured eight feet in height, and 
Granville at Stowe. He was as remarkable for seems to have created an immense sensation by 
his wit as for his strength and stature, whicli the colossal proportions of his limbs, 
exceeded seven feet. This county has always But no giant ever created such a furore as did 
been as famous for its big men us is Yorkshire ; Charles Byrue, the Irish giant, who was eight feet 
and to this day tlie proverb exists, ‘ As long eight inches in height, and possessed of enuriiious 
as Tony Payne’s foot.’ After a career of many strengtli. lie was clever and slirewd, and full 
vicissitudes and long military service in the of the natural wit of his motlier-country; but 
Stuart cause, Anthony Payne died at a good unfortunately the large fortune he rapidly gained 
old age, and was buried in a vault in Stratton by the exhibition of himself led him into habits 
Church. of gluttony and intemperance, and he died at 

In 1686, and in the earlier part of the same the early age of two-uud-twenty, leaving iustruc- 
century, two gigantic negroes were shown about tions tliiit his body was to be buried at sea; but 
London. They were said to be the sous of kings the College of Surgeons in some way obtained 
of two African tribes, and were captured by his corp.su for the sum of eight hundred pounds, 
shivei’s, who brought tliem to this country. Tlie according t ' certain reports ; and the skeleton 
firet was Giolo, .son of tlic king of tlio Moangi was ‘set up’ i their Museum by William Hunter, 
tribe. Tlie other was known as ‘ the Black tlie famous anatomist. 

Prince,’ and became converted to Christianity, and Shortly after Byrne’s death, another Irish giant 
was admitted as a member of the household of exhibited himself iii London, by name Patrick 
the family of Clifton, living at Clifton, near Cotter, alias O’Brien. He was so attenuated 
Nottingham. He was christened Joseph; and a that, tall as he was, ho appeared oven taller, 
mark may still, we believe, he seen in Clifton His height was eight feel seven inches. Feeble 
Churchyard which gives his heiglit as seven feet, and debilitated in health, he could only walk 
Giants are usually not gifted witli any more by supporting himself on the shoulders of two 
beauty than their opposites in creation, and are tall men walking in fiont of liiui, i-csting a 
generally more remarkable for tlieir awkwardness liand on a shoulder of each. Many amusing 
and stupid stolid looks than for any natural grace stories are related of him. One evening, at a 
or intellectual biilliancy. There was, however, an masonic, dinner, he took out of liis pocket the 
exception to this general rule in tlie person of celebrated dwarf Count Borulaiiski, and set him 
Maximilian Christopher Mitller, a German giant, ujion tlie table, to the a.stoiiisliiiient of all the 
who travelled about in France and England in guests. Some time after, wliilst staying at Bath, 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and George il. He lie nearly terrilied a iiiglit-watclimaii out of 
was a man of splendid build and noble proper- his wits by taking oil' tlie top of u street-lamp 
tions, with a haudsouie and striking countenance, and ligliting his pijie at tlie Hame. ^He was of an, 
and measured exactly seven feet eight inches in amiable and gentle disposition, hut not remarkable ' 
height His hand was twelve inches long from for any intellectual ciipacity. Since his day to the 
the wrist to the tip of the middle finger. He present lime, London lias on)}' seen four mant^. 
died in London in 1734, aged sixty, not long of any abnormal height or size—namely, 
after Hogarth had introduced liis portrait into his Tolies, eight leet si.'; inches in height iu. 
famous picture of ‘ Southwark Fair.’ Scott; Chang; and Herr Winckehiwier,,,lfiej 

It is a curious fact that the population of Bavarian giant. ^ •' 

France has rarely produced a giant; Great Of gi.’iitesses, Mi.s.s Scott and I^iuline 
Britain, Germany, Poland, and Switzerland carry Elizabeth Wedde are the only colossal lttdies) #h(> 
off the palm ; and this may perhaps be attribut- have astonished the eyes of the-sight-seeiA;!; VWld. 
hble to the prevalence in France' of a vegetarian The latter, oalleu the Queen of tne was 
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born at Ben-Rendorf, in Thuringia, on-the Slst of 
January, 1866, and introduced to the London 
public at the Alhambra in a piece entitled Habil 
and Bijaa. She was good-looking, and of a liaud- 
Bome, iWell-proportioned figure, and measured 
about eight feet four inches in height. Of her 
.subsequent history and career we have not been 
able to trace any account, since her provincial 
tour in France, after exhibiting herself in this 
country. 

It is a curious fact that giants rarely exceed 
the age of forty or forty-five, and few amongst 
them ever show signs of much intellectual capa¬ 
city. They are as a rule good-tempered, indolent, 
and placid ; their opposite extremes, the dwarfs, 
being irritable, active, clever, and ill-tempered. 

Dwarfs may be divided into two sections, firstly, 
those who ai-e born so, and remain dwarfs all 
their lives from childliood till maturity ; and 
secondly, those who become dwarfs from some 
accident in the etvrly months or years of child¬ 
hood. It may be remarked that those dwarfs 
who come under the first head are often notice¬ 
able for their shrewdness and intellectual capa¬ 
city, combined with much childish vanity and 
an overweening love of dress and admiration. 
Those, on the other hand, who are deformed and 
show an unnatural development of any special i 
limb, are as a rule irritable, semi-idiotic, and 
incapable of any high degree of mental cajiacity. 

One of the mo.st celebrated ilwarfs of whom we 
read in history was Nicholas Ferry, the dwarf of 
King Stanishw of Poland, who was remarkable 
for his wit, good temper, and intellectual attain¬ 
ments and accomplishments. Next after him | 
in celebrity ranks a female dwarf named Babet; 
Schreier, who was born at Piegclsbacb, near 
Mannheim, on the 31st of October 1810. Her 
parents were poor labourer's, hale and hearty 
people, who permitted visitors to see their wonder- 
lul child, but would never consent, poor us they 
were, to exhibit her for any pecuniary benefit 
Babet was per’feotly formed, although when she 
was born she weighed only a pound and a half. 
She grew till she was about two feet and a half 
high, and there stopped. Her health was always 
good, and her character amiable and lively. 

It is a strange fact that the length of life of 
dwarfs seems to be in proportion to their size and 
staiiiina; thej' arrive at maturity quicker than a 
normal human being, and age quicker. AVe read 
of this in the case of the famous Eugli.sh dwarf 
Hopkins, who lived about 1751. At fifteen years 
old he measured two feet seven inches in height, 
anti weighed only thirty pounds. LJji to this age 
Kb h'ad tne appearance of a fresh smooth-skinned 
youth ; but suddenly an extraordinary semblance 
of the most decrepit old age began to creep upon 
him. He became bent, crooked, and torn with an 
asthmatic cough ; sight and hearing began to fail, 
and his teeth To drop out or decay. So attenu¬ 
ated and feeble did he become, that he could 
not walk without a stick, and presented all the 
appearance of a wi^bwod and aged man. Before 
these signs of decay came upon him his weight 
had Ijeen nineteen pounds; but now he lost nearly 
/six pounds, and visibly shrank, till he died in 
about a year from sheer decrepitude and old age. 

■ pis parents were fine tall healthy people, and 
.there had been no previous member of his family 
VKo showed a similar abnormal (fcndition. He 


died on the 19th of March 1764, aged reventeen 
years and two months. 

Although dwarfs generally attain a greater age 
than giants, still they rarely pass threescore and 
ten. There are, however, two notable e.xceptionB 
to this rule, in the persons of Amias Clowes, the 
famous Matlock dwarf, who died at that place in 
1784, at the ripe ago of one hundred anu three, 
liis height being three feet and a half. He had 
caused to be built for himself a little house eight 
feet square, furnished with ai'ticlos suitable to 
liis size. The other instance was that of Peter 
the Great’.s favourite and dwarf, a woman he 
called PoupBc, whose height was that of a child 
of six. She was remarkably pretty, lively, and 
clever, and the emperor had an exti'aordinary 
atfectiou for her. She lived to pass the age of 
one hundred years without ever having sutfered 
from any illness or infirmity. 

Tlicru may still be seen in the Ducal Palace at 
Mantua six little rooms opening one out of the 
otlier, which were constructed by order of one of 
the Dukes of Mantua for the special occupation 
of his favoui'ite dwarfs. The walls of these apart¬ 
ments are but six feet high, and the Hoors eight 
feet square, and they are reached by two stair¬ 
cases of small steps. These rooms are at present 
denuded of all furniture, and the doors even have 
been taken off their hinges. 

In our own tiine.s, no dwarf lias created more 
sensation than Charles S. Stratton, commonly 
known as ‘ General 'J'om Thtinil).’ His cai'cer of 
self-exhibition was one long success both to him¬ 
self ami to Barnum, who undertook to show him 
about. His tour in Europe alone brought him 
fifty thousand pounds. He married Lavinia 
AViirren, one of two dwarf sisters wlio accompanied 
him on his tours. Of this marriage was born one 
child, a girl, who died in ]86(), when about three 
years old. Tom Thumb himself died in 1883; 
and his widow, we believe, married again another 
American dwarf. General and Mrs White suc¬ 
ceeded to the celebrity and admiration formerly 
bestowed on General ’Tom Thumb, and charmed 
the public by their amusing ways and imitations 
of popular actors and singers. 

NOT QUITE LOST. 

A TKUK TALE OE THE HEA. 

Ix the spring of 18— 1 was at one of the islands 
on the west coast of Africa, anxious to take the 
first chance that offered of getting back to Old 
England. One of the huge Cape mail-boats was 
due in about a week from the time iny story 
commences—boats which combine the comforts of 
a first-class hotel with the nearest approach to 
absolute safety that persons trusting themselves 
to the mercy of the sea can reasonably expect 
1 did not however, intend to wait for the mail- 
boat, if any other vessel ofl'ered a chance of getting 
to England before her. One morning a steamer 
came in bound for England. She was a caigo- 
boat but carrying a few passengers; and Sie 
captain said he could make room for me.. Before 
taking a passage in this vessel I had a good look 
at her, and I came to the conclusion that, though 
there were not many comforts on board, at any- 
rate she looked like a good safe sea-boat She 
had plenty of freeboard: indeed, I found onh 
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afterwards that her cargo was a light one, con- volunteers to go with him up the tunnel and. 
sisting of wool and raw hides, so that she was try to stop the leak. The danger was very 
higher out of water than usual, and she had good great; the tunnel was already half full of water, 
beam for her length. the rush of which was so strong that it was diffi- ,! 

I wont on board about six p.m. on n Friday cult to walk ag- hist it; and at the rate it was I 

evening. The weather was beautiful. The deep rising, it seemed almost impossible for men to | 

blue sky—set off by the still deeper blue of the pt to the end of the tunnel and back again 
sea, only broken here and there oy the smallest before it was full of water, in which case they 
of ‘white horses’—ami the island glowing in all must have been drowned. One man only re- 
the beauty of tropical sunshine, made a picture sponded to the appeal of the chief ; and these 
not easy to forget. The passengers consisted of two brave fellow's, regardless of everything but 
eighteen first-class and ten steerage. Amongst the their duty, dashed into the tunnel, cariying 
former were two ladies and four little children, blankets and ropes to secure over the leak. 

The crew mustered about twenty men all told. They actually got to the end of the tunnel and 

After dinner, I went on deck to smoke the pipe of succeeded in placing the blankets over the hole ; 
peace and think of wife and children, who were but before they could secure them, the rising 
being brought nearer to me by every throb of water forced them back, just filling the tunnel 
the powerful engines. as they were dashed back into the engine-room. 

All the cabins were on the upper dock, the Then, with great difficulty, the water-tight door 
hold being devoted to cargo, with the exception was closed ; and the fires not having been put 
of one small cabin for the steward. Tlie vessel out, though the water had nearly risen up to 
was steered from the bridge ; but there was them, they were able to work a powerful steam- 
another wheelhouse right aft, for use in case of pump with which the vessel was fitted, soon 
emergency. .She carried two masts, and w'a.s reducing the water in the engine-room. The 
square-rigged on her forema.st. water-tight bulkhead was still leaking badly in 

Next day, when I turned out, wo W’ere out of several places, and it required all the skill of 
sight of land ; the weather was still line, though the chief engineer to make it sufliciently tight to 
there was a little sea, caused by the north-east prevent the water from gaining on the pumps 
trade-wind, which w.as blowing steadily, though inside the engine-room. 

not very strongly, against u.s. All went well till Abaft the engine-room the •'.ater was rapidly 
the evening. At six o’clock the cabin pa.s.sengers rising. Some of tlie passengers had been set to 
dined, the captain, a jovial, ruddy-faced sailor, work at a hand-pump on deck ; but being a 
who looked as if he had no cares in the world, poor puirii>, it was worked very hard with little 
taking the head of the table ; ami the doctor, result. We took the work in two gangs, twenty 
a 8elf-poes(!ssed wiry little man, taking the other minutes oil' and on, and I found myself smoking 
end. As dinner went on, the Ilow of small- my pipe between the spells with considerable 
talk increased, till, towards the end, there was a comfort. 

regular hum of conversation, and most of us were The well was sounded again, and five feet of 
looking tolerably happy and contented. Suil- water found in it. Shortly after thi.s, the captain 
denly, the whole scene changed : first came a told me jirivately that there was no chance of 
crash, which seemed to shako the ship from saving the ’ ip ; and he was shortly goin§ to give 
end to end; and then scrape, thud, hammer, the order iu prepare the boats for leaving her. 
as the engines continued to make several revolu- This order was .soon given; and then occurred 
tions before they were stopped. As we were the only sign of panic which I saw from first to 
at least two hundred miles from any land or last. Some of the crew, which was composed of 
shoal-water, I know instinctively that the screw- men of several nationalities, made a dash at one 
shaft was broken, and that, in all probability, of the boats, willi the intention of getting away 
those last two or three revolutions had done in her by tliemselves. The night was dark, the 
terrible mischief. moon not having yet risen, so that they were 

We all made the best of our way on deck. The not noticed for a minute or tivo ; but when the 
passengers were not mucli alarmed as yet; but 1 mates found out what was going on, they .bundled 
noticed a look of great anxiety on the captain’s them out of the boat in no time. ‘ 
face as he hurried away. About this time 1 had occasion to go tlirongli 

It soon transpired that the shaft was broken ; the saloon ; the steward was there ; and altliough 
and the broken ends hammering against each he knew that orders had been given to leave the 
other before the engines could be shopped bud shiii, he was busy dn.sting sonui glasses iu a rack, 

broken the after-bearing where the shaft passes and had evidently been round the saloon putting 

out through the ship, and water was pouring in everything in perfect order, so that it might go 
there into the tunnel (fifty or sixty feet in length) to the liottom tuly ! I suppose habit was second 
leading to the engine-room, along which the shaft nature to him. On going out, I passed th» cabin , 
passes. The well was sounded—about a foot of where the four children were peacefully sleeping ; 
water was found, and preparations were at once I could not help peeping in ; but it waa sad ti), : 

made to get the pumps to work. look at the rosy cheeks and peaceful faces of 

I must now recount a noble deed, U’hich under the little onot, and to think wliat a small chanois 
other circumstances might well have earned a they had of surviving a long boat-cruise. , 

Victoria* Cross. The tunnel which I have just The vessel was well found in boats, sis in 
mentioned ended at the engine-room with a four large one.s, and two light .gigs. 
water-tight door in ’a so-called watertight bulk- decided to use only the four large boati as 
head. TTie chief engineer, knowing at once would take us all; and we set to work,tq get 
what had happened, and finding a large body them swung »ont pd provisioned in a, huBy. 
water coming out of tlie tunnel, called for It was an exciting time! If the vessel .1^ hBh 
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^idcing quickly, we should not have got one boat 
•wav. Nothing would work easily j the davits 
etncK to a long time, and resisted all our efforts 
to tarn them; and the falls jammed in the blooka 
Moreover, the boat I was told off to bad been 
painted Me day before, and was all over wet 
paint, wliich luwe it most difficult to handle her, 
uesidee leaving a reminder on one’s garments. 
However, it was done at last; and tinned meat, 
biecatts, and water put into each boat As to 
oar water-cask, it was so rotten it could not hold 
water at all, and we had to content ourselves with 
filling a few bottles. 

The captain then ordered the women and 
children and one sick man into the boat he was 
coing to take charge of; and in they got, the 
Mat still swinging at the davits. One old man 
brought all his heavy boxes from tlie cabin, and 
placed tliem beside the boat be was going in ; 
and when told he could only take some wraps, he 
quietly dragged them back to his cabin. 

Just as the order was going to be given for 
all to leave the ship, uiid even the man at the 
wheel had been called away, the chief-engineer 
come on deck and said to the captain : ‘ Don’t you 
leave the ship, sir; I believe we can save her.’ 
He then explained that though the engine-room 
bulkhead had leaked considerably, he and his 
men had made it nearly tight, and what little 
water came iutq„ the engine-room was easily 
pumped out again ; and though the water was 
still rising abaft the engine-room, it was not 
rising so fast os it did at first; and the vessel, in 
his opinion, was sure to float for some hours yet, 
if she could not be kept afloat altogether. 

The captain consented to wait till daylight, and 
we men went back to the pumps, though the 
poor women and children were still kept swinging 
at the davits, the captain being afraid to take thorn 
out of the boats, for fear there would not be time 
to get them in again. But after about two hours 
of it, he let them come out. 

The dreary night wore on. Cocoa, and once 
a drink of rum, were served out to the men at the 
pumps. When the rum came—a wine-glassful to 
every two men—the man I shared with was a 
grimy stoker, and he had fiist drink; for a 
mmnent I hesitated when my turn came ; but the 
claims of exhausted nature were not to be denied. 

The moon was up now. We got some sail on 
the vessel, and headed her for Madeira, which 
was about two‘hundred miles distant, and the 
wind fair. As far as we could see, no- vesBcls 
were in sight; but some rockets were tried. 
Oply one of them, however, went up, the rest 
being damp and useless. 

Sunday morning broke at last. A sad Sunday 1 
We anxiottsly scanned the horizon: there was 
not a sail in sight anywhere. 


bale went over the sid^ we mode a long wake «f 
them, as tiiey did not sink at once. 

The weather still kept fairlv fine; had it not 
been for this, we could not have taken off the 


been for this, we could not iiave taken off the 
batches, os the after-part of the vessel was by 
this time rather low in the water, and we should 
in all probability have been unable to save the 
shim 

'The steward hod not neglected his duty, and 
had prepared as good a breakfast ns he could 
manage; and mewanically we went to it, not 
that anybody had any real wish to go to toeok- 
fast, but as a matter of habit. It was an uncanny 
thing, also, to take a meal in a cabin which 
one felt almost sure would lie at the bottom of 
the sea before the next meal-time came round. 
Yet, in we went, the captain taking the head of 
the table as usual j but he could eat nothing, and 
even his jovial nuldy face was much allci'ed. 

Shortly after breakfast, one of tlie sailors who 
was on the lookout cried ‘ Sail ho !’ We certainly 
saw what appeared to be a sail; but it dis- 
^peared and again appeared in a curious manner. 
Everybody brightenecl up at this news, particu¬ 
larly the poor women ; out after careful exami¬ 
nation through tlie glass, it turned out to be 
only some whales spouting. 

'Ten feet of water being in the hold by the 
afternoon, tlie stern of the vessel was very much 
lower in the water. Towards evening, as the 
light was beginning to fade, we saw a steamer; 
but it was hull down, and we could only see its 
masts and funnel. We had an old carronade 
which had probably last been fired at the battle 
of the Nile. Tliis was loaded, and with great diffi¬ 
culty llrod ; but it took siicli a long time, that the 
steamer was out of sight before it went off, and 
no result followed. We also tried one or two 
more rockets ; but it was of no use. 

Sunday niglit. All the cargo in the after- 
hold that could be got at had been thrown over¬ 
board ; so, by way of using the steam-winch, 
a large cask was rigged up and lowered into 
the hold, filled with water, hoisted up, and 
tipped overboard. This could be done about 
twice a minute, and helped considerably to keep 
the water down. The stench from the hold 
added now to our discomforts, as the raw bides 
and wool began to ferment, owing to the action 
of the water combined wijth the heat of the 
weather. But that was a small matter. 

And so the second night went on. The great 
ship looming against the star-lit sky with her 
dark square sails set on the foremast, her bows 


The^bulkhevl which was keeping us up for 
the time-being was nearly amidships, but not 

is. -£a. _ Ij.: __ 


quite, it being a little aft of that position, so not 
quite lialf the vessel was at the mercy of the leak. 

Shortly after uiylight there was a consultation 
in the captain’s cabin as to what should be done. 
It was deeded to take the hatches off, and throw 
over all the cargo abaft the engine-room that 
be got at. There was a steam-wincli avail- 
Wte, and a derrick was soon rigged up. The 
set at was all woo^ in bales of 
wynat ten hundredweight each ; and os bale after 


dark square sails set on the foremast, her bows 
towering high above the sea, her stern nearly 
level with it, and three red lights on her fore¬ 
mast-signals of distress—looked like some huge 
monster out of a fairy tale stricken nigh unto 
death, but struggling on while life lasted. 

There were some curious traits of character 
exhibited on the part of both crew and passen¬ 
gers, though most of them did their duly 
quietly and manfully. One man, a steerage 
passenger, took to his berth after the accident 
happened. When the second-mate went to rouse 
him up and make him take his turn' at the 
pumps, he said ‘ he was not going to pump; he 
knew the vessel was going down, and he would 
die comfortable in Ins berth.’ In fact he was 
left ther^ ns the mate had no time to waste 
over him. Another man armed lumself with « 
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revolver, with the intentioa of shooting hitneelf 
if the worst came to the worst, as he said he 
preferred shooting to drowning. Tlie revolver 
was tahea from him. 

At half-past three on Mondaf morning, just 
before the first glimmer of daylight appeared, 
we sighted another steamer. Ko rockets were 
left; but fortunately there was a Ronun candle, 
and this was supplemented by a blue light The 
vessel was about tlirce miles away, and pasKiug 
us at that distance. ' For about two minutes after 
tlie blue light had died out, we all strained our 
eyes in anxious silence; but the stranger was 
keeping a good lookout, and at the end of that 
time a bright light appeared from its deck for 
a moment; and then up into the clear sky shot a 
majestic rocket, and bursting at a great height, 
showered down its coloured balls. I have seen 
many rockets, but never enjoyed the sight of 
one so much ns I did then. A deep sigh of 
relief passed through all the assembled waiters ; 
and almost immediately after, we could see all 
three of the steamer’s lights, showing she was 
steering straight for us. Slie soon got alongside 
as nearly as she dared to come; and her captain 
having arranged to tow us to Madeira, distant 
about one hundred and ninety miles, it we could 
keep our vessel afloat, we were taken in tow. 
To manage this we had to lower one of our 
boats ; and the trouble we had in getting that 
boat safely afloat gave us some idea of the diffi¬ 
culty and danger there would have been, in the 
state of the sea, in getting everybody safely away 
in the boats. 

We had two more nights and days of pump¬ 
ing and bailing, the water still gradually gaining 
on us. Once or twice we managed to lower 
it an inch or two; but we soon lost the ad¬ 
vantage. wc liad gained. • So matters went oil 
The last night, before wc got in, 1 noticed that 
every now and then little dark shadows flitted 
aewss the deck, which 1 was at a loss to account 
for. The mystery was explained the next morn¬ 
ing, for one of the children happening to go 
into the after-wheelhonse, which was not used 
in a general way, found nearly all the rats in 
the ship assembled there. Tliey had forsaken 
the hold, either because they considered the risk 
of drowning was too great there, or possibly with 
some desperate hope of being able to leave the 
ship before she went down. We made a raid on 
them, and eleven rats came to an untimely end ; 

‘ the rest they ran away.’ 

Having sighted and passed the inhospitable 
island of Porto Santo, we arrived olT the east 
end of Madeira. By this time tliere was fourteen 
feet of water in the after-hold, and the stern of 
the vessel^ was still lower in the water. There 
is a considerable race off the east end of the 
island, caused, I suppose, by unequal soundings ; 
and the way the poor ship rolled in this broken 
water was sickening. Slie would make a heavy 
roll, say, to port, and then she would stop, and 
as tho weight of water followed the roll, she 
would continue to roll tho same way as before, 
till yon "tolt sure she was going to capsize ; then 
she would slowly right, and go through the same 
performance the other way. However, we soon 
got undei the lee of the island and into smooth 
water. 

Our steamer had come from a South American 


port which the Portuguese are pleased to con¬ 
sider unhealthy. Though there was nobody ill 
on board, and the vessel had left that port 
some three weeks or more, she was obligi 
to hoist the yel’ow quarantine flag on neanng 
Madeira. As We passed the signal staff, a lot 
of little flags went up. I was standing by the 
captain at tlic time, and heard him mutter some¬ 
thing in which the word ‘fools’ was notice¬ 
able. I asked what the signal meant. The 
luestion asked was; ‘Are yoii in distress?’ A 
brief ‘Ves’ was the reply. Again up went the 
little flags from the station, and this time they 
said, ‘Bo not anchor'if you can help it;’ and 
that because we were flying tlie yellow flag. 
These inhospitable Portuguese, rather than run the 
most remote risk of disease, would have allowed 
us to go to the bottom without any help. Our 
captain answered : ‘ Must anchor, or beacn her; ’ 
and shortly after, we did anchor. But not a soul 
was allowed on board to help us; and a guard 
was set over us, to prevent any of the passengers 
or crew from landing. 

However, we got some help at last. The people 
of Madeira are noted for their powers of swimming 
and diving. No diving-dresses were to be had ; 
but xvitlioiit them, we got two of the best divers 
to come off, and though not allowed to come on 
board, they were allowed to work outside the 
ship. They had two boats made fa.st astern, and 
they dived in turn, taking a header with a lump 
of oakum in one ham), and in the other a sliort 
thin piece of wood to di-ive in the oakum. They 
had a depth of twenty feet to dive to get to the 
leak, still each time they managed to drive in the 
htnij) of oakum lieforo coming up; and after a 
time, they so far stopped the leak that the pumps 
began to’ gain on it This was all that was 
wanted ; and six hours after, the water was so far 
reduced that the engineers were able to get at the 
leak from il>■ inside. 

Two or ti!J je days longer we were kept prisoners 
on board a vessel that could not move ; and then 
one of the huge Castle line of steamers came in, 
to which I joyfully tran.sferred myself and lug¬ 
gage after a lieaity good-bye to the captain and 
others. 

Thus, by God’s help, and the care and patient 
liersevernnco of the caplain and his officers, not 
a life was lost or a person injured, and the good 
ship herself was kept afloat Four days later I 
reached Plymouth. 

DAy-DREAM.S. 

Heue at least is a haven of refuge where a man 
may wander at will without fear of interruption, 
and with no other critic than himself to deal 
gently with the flighte of fancy in which he may 
mdulge at pleasure. Indeed, tlierj^is no liqiit but 
his own imagination to check the magnitude lUi- 
his thoughts and the execution of his vast dcsigask 
Docs he wish to assume regal honour 1 In if ; 
moment he is clothed with imperial purple, jnpl 
surrounded by tho wisest men of the ag& triifj- 
gratefully pay tribute to his greatness, aa4<iimos<' 
nificence. Statesnien inroluntarily 
guided ’’y his intellect, and expr^ nOeSWUM 
wounded pride in that they are the 
and be the c^ictator of wisdom. A 
with learning and wit obeys bis i^ghti^ hiehi^.; 











while women of peerless beauty and virtue 
minister to his wants with a grace that Diana 
herself might envy, and which the less favoured 
of mankind sigh in vain to obtain. Untold 
wealth surrounds him with a lustre that only 
serves os a foil to the magnificent scene; while 
jewels of a king’s ransom lend their beauty to 
deck the path of the all-good and great king, 
whose greatest happiness lies in the content of his 
people and the prosperity of his country. 

Wearied of sueli splendid inaction, the eceptro 
of the throne is immediately changed for the 
'baton of a general, who commands armies which ; 
carry all before them, and whose strongest passion i 
i; love for their commander. Campaigns more ! 
brilliant than those of Condo, Wellington, or i 
Napoleon are commenced and concluded in a | 
breath, and fresh laurels added to his brow, I 
already adorned with innumerable trophies of ■ 
war. Captives bow down before him in thou- | 
sands ; and the haughty oppressor bonds the neck ; 
that has hitherto V)een held in proud disdain ! 
against the world, till subdued and conquered by ; 
superior strength and sajjacity. Besieged towns ; 
hold out their arms at liis approach ; and the , 
thunder-of his cannon strikes terror into the he.art i 
of the tyrannical autocrat, while giving assurance i 
of his protection to the weak and oppressed. In ! 
less time than the words are written, triumphal j 
arches rise from the ground ; and surroundea by 
his victorious troops, lie passes through the midst 
of the grateful thousands wlio assemble to do 
him honour, and who, breathing blessings on 
every side, aild their presimce to a scene which 
causes the triumi)hs of the Koman generals to 
fade into insignificance by comparison. 

Again the scene is changed, and he is the 
greatest philanthropist that the world has ever 
seen. Prison doors open at his approach, and 
the ‘wretcheil inmates fall down m gratitude 
at the feet of their deliverer, who has inaugu¬ 
rated the reign of mercy and kindness in tlie 
place of harsh severity and labour. Out of the 
midst of poverty ami wretchedness aiises like 
magic a scene of cleanline.ss and beauty; and where 
hitherto have been but squalid misery and vice, 
in a moment is now a scene peopled with the 
happy spirits of content and virtue. Well-built 
and prettily designed cottages supply the place 
of the fever-stricken dens that in the imme¬ 
diate past were the home.s of thousands who 
:epuld affonl no other. In the front of each 
la a garden, filled with old-fashioned iiowers, 
that put to shame those of many a mansion; 
while all around, and in the close proximity of 
friendly relationship, fruit and vegetables fill up 
the picture of Arcadian beauty which surrounds 
those who are unconsciously educated and refined 
by that which their own inJustyy and care serve 
to maintain, ^iallow cheeks, stooping shoulders, 
and stunted growths are replaced by ruddy faces 
.•and-stalwart frames ; while scowls give place to 
smiles of self-respect, now one of the chief movers 
in the r<^nerating infitience which, from being 
but individual, has at once become universal. 
Ho;q[utaU ore endowed witlu^ munificence that 
‘ for ever frees them from fear of debt, and allows 
' their noble work to be pursued in a manner 
^ l^hieh science cannot improve upon, and which 
'ten^utity reg^s with an admiration akin to 
The inmates of the crowded cities 


grow young once more in the eiyoymeht of fresh 
air and green fields; while the children regain 
the roses of health and happiness amongst the 
sweet-smelling hay and flowers which grow 
around them. Factories and workshops are com¬ 
pelled to provide for the comfort and health 
of those who work within their walls, and to 
close at a isasonable hour under heavy penal 
laws, which protect the interests of the weak 
while dealing fairly with the employer; and the 
disgraceful practice «f shutting up young children 
in close rooms where the seeds of disease and 
early death were formerly sown broadcast, is 
now happily looked upon as a barbarity of a 
former age, which foolisfily sacrificed the strength 
of future generations to a misplaced and selfish 
greed of gain to itself. 

These are only a few of the delights which 
the creative genius of Fancy calls to life and 
action, and in a few moments places the dreamer 
in the centre of a panorama which is called 
into existence solely for his pleasure, and of 
which he is at once the - artist and admirer. 
Lying carelessly back in the well-wom armchair 
in an attitude in which comfort defies appear¬ 
ances, the dreamer can summon at will pictures 
of the brightest and most variable hue, cnungii)" 
from grave to gay at his pleasure; in one 
moment filled with the quaintest humour ; while 
in the next, by an easy and natural transition, 
suiToiinded by a pathos which brings tears into 
the eyes in iineonscions acknowledgment of the 
truth of the picture. And for all this there is 
needed only tlie hour of twilight and quietness 
to call to life more joys than an emperor can 
purehn.«e with gold, and more delights than are 
pictured in the fairy tales of youth and child¬ 
hood. 


NO PKAYER TO-NIGHT. 

No prayer to-night! No golden head s. 

To lie in my lap with glittering light; 

But a broken heart, and a sigli instead— 

Ah mo ! ah me ! no prayer to-night. 

No lisping tongue, no dimpled hands. 

To sing and strike in keen delight; 

No hair to plait in glistening strands— 

Ah me ! ah mo! no prayer to-night. 

No prayer to-night—no bright eyes sliine ; 

No cradled bead to catch my sight; 

No rosy lips pressed close to mine— 

Ah me ! ah mo ! no prayer to-night. 

No trusting love ; no pearly tears ; 

No smile ; no laughter loud and bright; 

No little voice to tell its fears— 

All me ! ah me ! no prayer to-night. 

No prayer to-night: an aching heart, 

A life that is full of care and blight, 

A life that has sorrow in every part-*-' ' 

Ah me ! ah me ! no prayer to-night. 

A. B. SiawART. 
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Windows are sometimes called, fiiueilully, the 
eyes of the house, just as human eyes are some¬ 
times called tlie windows of the soul. There 
is not sulticieut height of w'ulling in any of the 
numerous remains of luit-circles to inform us 
whether the aiieiout Britons had eyes, or window- 
openings, to their dwellings ; hut as there is evi¬ 
dence that they were ac(piainted with the advan¬ 
tages of flues, or openings at tlie hacks of their 
hearths for the escape of smoke, we must not 
decide they were witliout them. For our present 
purpose, however, it will ho sullieient to look at 
the work of the old masons after the days of the 
Heptarchy. AVe have plenty of structural evi¬ 
dence that Saxon masons left small openings for 
light in the sturdy fabrics they reared. AA’e have 
still many Saxon towers with small unglazed 
I deeply rece&sed window-ojKUiings at various stages 
I of their height, divided into tw’O lights hy strong 
I rounded balusters. Most freipiently, the heads of 
! these openings are semicircular ; l)Ut occa.sionally 
' they are acutely pointed like tw'o sides of a tri¬ 
angle. There is one of these Saxon churcli 
towers in the chief street in Lincoln, looking 
down on all the busy trallic of the place as it has 
looked down upon all its preceding phase.s for a 
thousand years. There is anotluir in one of the 
main streets of Oxford, as silent and unperturheil. 
There is a well-known example at Baruuck, in 
Northamptonshire ; and there are many more in 
remote parishes in different parts of oui' pleasant 
land. 

AVe have a much larger number of early 
..sorman windows. They ai'e narrow slits, five or 
six or seven inches wide, with semicircular heads, 
and vary in length from a foot and a half to three 
or four feet, and are so splayed tliroiigh the thick¬ 
ness of tli^vall towards the intcudor as to admit 
ns much light as possible with these external limi¬ 
tations. As time went oil and security was more 
assured, wiudow-opening.s became larger and larger. 
Their semicircular heads were surrounded with 
mouldings richly carved with ornament; and in 


cathedrals and castles, two of them wcie some¬ 
times placed side by side and made into one by a 
larger arch that encompassed them both. A cen¬ 
tury or HO later, longer single lights or lancets 
were used, and then grou))ed together in similar 
couplets, and, as frequently, in trii)lets. By this 
time, however, the soft curve of the Norman 
buildei's was abandoned, and pointed arclies were 
used for every purpo.se, including window-heads. 

By degrees these lancet windows were widened 
so considerably that the glass placeil in them 
rc<iuired support, and niullions were invented. 
'J'he multipHcution of niullions left spiices in the 
window-heads to be filled with tracery, which was 
designed with us much geometric beauty as was 
pos.-iible to the buihlers. Circles cusped, or lined 
with semicircles, presented a i>etaloU3 appearance 
as of llowcr.s, loses or marigolds. The isolation 
of these roses or marigolds in the apices of gables 
.was the creati'c of the rose or marigold window, 
of which the 'v iael-wiiidow is but another variety. 
Still later, when our cathedral windows were filled 
with flame-formed tracery, the fronts of some of 
our domestic buildings came to be little more than 
tiers of windows. Tlierc are several of these old 
houses to be seen in many of our old country 
towns. Newcastle-upon-Tyne is especially rich 
in them. The mansions of the great weix- also 
nearly all windows wdieu this fasliion prevailed, 
as witnesses the local saying concerning Hardwick 
I Hall, in Derbyshire, wdiere Mary, t^ueen of Scots, 
sojourned for a time—‘Hardwick Hall, more glass 
than wall.’ The aim appears always to have been 
‘ more light; ’ and transverse lengths of masonry, 
called transom.s, became indispeiuable fot the 
security of the large expanses of glass set up. 

Our largest window is the east w’indow in York 
Cathedral. This is seventy-five feet high—or 
more than the height of twelve men one above the 
other—and thirty-two feet wide. It rises to.the. 
full height of the stone groined roof, amf is truly. ! 
a majestic masterpiece, it is said to be the work 
of John Thornton, a Coventry glazier,, in 1406. 
He had beforejiis eyes the superb fenestration of 
the ehapter-house, the house of houses, concerning 
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which jEneas Silvius wrote, its ‘ walls of glass are Church, Sandwich, and elsewhere ; but of this 
held together between eoluiims very slender in particular transitional period they are rare. In 
the mklst^’ but still we inusf accredit him with the same county there are many other instances 
a grand courage of construction. He made eight of beautiful windows in remote village churches, 
noble mullions which rise in straight slender lines tall, stern, straight, admonitory lancets, appealing 
to a wide transom, so corbelled out as to be wide in the briefest manner to the highest thoughts; 
enough for a footwalk, and thence pass upwards and others of softer and more persuasive influeuce 
till they arrange themselves under three pointed fraught with tender curves and intertwinings: all 
arches, over which there are tiers of geometrical the work of those who have lived before us and 
configurations culminating in the apex. There left them for our inheritance, 
are about two hundred compartments thus formed. There i.s an old saving that it w'as never dark 
which ore filled with stained glass depicting lead- in Jarrow Church, which is believed to cover the 
ing events in saci'ed history. Yet, notwithstand- claim luiule by hisbjrians os to glass being first 
ing this incomparable grandeur, many return to used in the windows of that edifice. Until glass 
the five fine pale lofty slender lights in the north was introduced, the winds and rains were kept 
transept, called the Five Sisters, with uudimin- out by shutters, or by perforated stone slabs or 
ished jdeasure in their grace and legends. panels. We may occasionally see some of these 

Tile east window of Carlisle Catiiedral is a perforated panels retained in towers. There are 

formidable rival of that of York. Looking at both, some in Cromer Church, in Norfolk ; and another 
as we may now, within the space of a few liours, in the tower on the island of lonn, not belong- 
their points of agreement an<i diversity are strik- ing to this early period, but survivals of their 
ing. The Carlisle tracery is more branchy and usance. 

leafy, more evenly distributed, and contrives to 'J'lie windows of Carnarvon Ca.stle may he taken 
adapt itself more insinuatingly into the given space, as fair samples of military fenestration in Plan- 
This window measures thirty feet in width. The btgenet times. Here, besides slits and crossbow 
central division rises in leaf-like outline to tlie loopholes, are long narrow slioulde.r-beaded lights 
key of the arch, full of quatrefoils and leullet a foot wide, as straight as arrows; there, is a set of 
forms ; and the two outer divisions fall inbt the three couples of shorter square-headed lights form- 
configuration of pointed aivh(w, .also filled with ing hut one ; farther on, is a more curjoius arralige- 
ogee-fornieil tracery. It is elainled for tliis design luent of four smaller shoulder-headed lights, ten 
that it is tJie most beautiful in the world. inches across, whereof the bases of the upper two 

Oue who is accounted our leading art critic, ui'u formed with the .same shuuldel’-like outline, 
however, has placed tire west window of Dunblane all cunningly strong and secure ; and again we 
Cathedral as the finest in the world. And the have the wider, lighter, more attractive double 
situation of Dunblane is so lovely, that if there is cusjied lights with quatrefoils in the pointed heads, 
any foundation for the theory that the mind is some witli, some without, transoms. When we 
acted upon by its surroundings, this supremacy think of KiUvard I. anil (^ueen Eleanor, bronzed 

could scarcely have been otherwise. pcTlaqis by their expeditions to the Holy Land, 

Apart from splendour of size and accessories of or tii'ed and harassed witli their long journeys, 
environments, many of our village churches have looking out from them upon the mountains and 
windows of eiideaiing beautiful ness. Sometimes strciims they determined to call their own ; of the 
tliey arrest us by their exquisiU; simplicity, some- Welsli princes looking up to them defiantly; of 
times by tlieir eonsummate and veiieiahle ilelicacy, tlic bards who took the fact of their iuvincibleneas 
always, of course, by tlieir absence of pieteiice. ’ to heart; of the brave, men who delended them 

There is a little silver-gray ehureh, or cliajiel, at from within, and those who assailed them from 

the foot of a wide hill on the top of which a tribi! without—every atone is of interest. In some of 
of ancient Britons have left a vast entrenchment, the windows in the towers of Alnwick Castle there 
called Old Bewick, in Northuniberlaml, which is are stone seats Vmilt through tlie great thickness 
a case in point. Tliis little edifice lay unroofed, of the walls on either siile of them, 
and consequently in ruins, for a couple of cen- Perhaps the most fascinating of all w'indows are 
turies or so, ami thus acquired on the interior oriels. Dormers arc capable of much quaint and 
faces of the walls the same soft "lay tones that cosy expression, as W'c may see in such old-w'orld 
weather alone generally gives to the exterior. It towns lus Buthin, where some of the house-roofs 
is now re-roofed and in use again. And in the have as many tiers of those ‘eyelids’ as those in 

apse at the east end is a tiny hoary loophole old continental towns ; but oriels are still more 

of a window, just sulliciently wide to admit a captivating. As the device was to the baiujuet in 
streak of light upon the altar—the same, we ohk*,n times, so is the oriel an extra enrichment to 
may be sure, that was put there by the early the already sumptuous feast for the eye in such 
evangelists who reared the structure in the dim buildings as Hampton Court, our old college 
begiiuiiug. 1« Widdringtou Church, in the same buildings, and manor-houses. Whether they 
county, are five windows phwed in the structure make central features over doorways and gate- 
in those old knightly days when geometric con- ways, or light up odd nooks overhanging grassy 
figurations were giving place to more llowing quadrangles, or sunny gardens, or cool paved 
forms. One of them, at the east end, is divided spaces, they alw'ays impart a surprise as well as 
by mullions into three ligltts over which a cusped a charm. Sometimes the name of oriel is given 
circle rests on two flowing quatrefoils. The others, to bay-windows rising from the ground to the 

which are in the mellow south wall, are square- parapet of largo halls. We are now referring, 

headed with label mouldings over tliem, and however, to the smaller projections at some height 

likewise filled with trefoils having similar droop- from the ground, supported on brackets, or on 

ing essaying curves. Square-heudgd wimlows are masoni-y gradually throw-n out of the wall below 
Hot uncommon, as we may see in St Clement’s for their reception. They are of varied forms, 
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but most frequently they are either semi-hexa- 
uonal, semi-oetagonal, or semi-Jeaigonal. There 
IS a small oriel of three sides only at the topmost 
stage of a massive fortress-like tower adjoining 
Hulne Priory. This tower was built us an addi¬ 
tional defence to the priory, besides its surround¬ 
ing wall, wide enough to be manned in vai’ious 
places, by one of the ancient Percies. The oriel 
with its cusped lights and high parapet ‘sits’ 
upon large corbels which die into tne face of the 
stalwart wall ; and it watchfully overlooks the 
mount close by, fondly compared to Mount 
Carmel, the winding river, the distant hills, and 
all the convent buildings, now roolless and over¬ 
grown with ivy. 

When we look into another aspect of the sub¬ 
ject, and contrast the enonnous lake-like sheets 
of plate-glass now in use with the old leaded 
diamoud paned lattices of bygone days, and not 
forgetting their jewel-like sj)arkle, j)icturesque, 
appearance, and Jissociatiou with maidens’ bowers, 
nor oven their fre(|uent setting of climbing roses, 
jasmines, and woodbines, we must own few things 
in daily use give a better gage of modern progress 
than our windows. 


JOHN VALE’S OUAllDIAN. 

I'liAriER x.wi. 

There was ipiite naturally a considerable hubbub 
and excitement in the district over a discovery 
which promised to change both the character of 
the inhabitants and the face of the countjy. 
Tobias felt himself to be the author of it all, and 
was windily eloquent in many bar parlours over 
eleemosynary rum and tobacco. What he did not 
know about the. Great South Stairortlshire Fault, 
he atoned foi’ by a llucnt invention, and he wa.s 
looked upon in some quai ters us <|uite a light of 
learning. Enormous crowds of sightseer.s flocked 
from the neighboui’ing (owns to look at the out¬ 
crop ; and on Sundays esja-cially. Farmer Day’s 
back garden was like a fair. At first lie made 
an angry ell'ort to drive tlie curious away; but 
learning, by the exjierience of a few hours only, 
how impossible that was, he surrendered himself 
to circumstances, and in the first week saw his 
garden troihlcn as clear of flowers and grass as if 
it hud been a macadamised high-road. 

After the necessary habit of the district, gangs 
of miners worked night and day. .Some rough 
machinery was adjusted, and the foundations of 
an engine-house were dug in an adjoining field. 
Isaiah was a man of great important*, and was 
actually in conference with the tratlie manager 
of the local line of railway with respect to a side- 
extension. Meanwhile, wagons drew the produce 
of the mine to the railway station, and tlie new 
coal being put upon the fuarket was found to he 
of exeellmit quality. 

'Phe tide of good fortune touched Farmer Short- 
house with the rest, and hade fair to carry liim 
into regions of prosperity which he hud never so 
much ui,i<li’eumeil ot iirhabiting. He farmed his 
own land and owned the mines and minerals 
thereunder. Some one of his forebears had gifted 
tile family with a pretty wide stretch of waste, 
and for this be was now offered what seemed to 
him extravagant prices. The offers warmed his 


heart as well as if the money they represented 
had actually lain at liis banker’s, lie had always 
been well to do, and was rather of a saving turn 
than otherwise ; hut under these new conditions 
he launclied out a little, permitteil Cecilia to buy 
new curtains and a new gown, executed a some¬ 
what expensive ebange of horses, and gave him¬ 
self the luxury of a new suit of clothes, blue 
cloth, brass-buttoned, cords with a primrose bloom 
upon tliem, and a pair of top boots. In liis new 
raiment and his unexpectedly prosperous new con¬ 
dition, it came easy to the good man to think 
well of himself ; and sim* to think well of one’s 
self is with any honest and open nature the best 
of preparatives for thinking well of other peojile, 
the farmer was excellently satisfied with the 
world at largo. 

He was walking about his lands one agreeable 
afteruomi, when, leisurely climbing over a gate, 
he beheld a trespasser. The trespass* had 
brought a camp-stool with him, had set up some 
sjiecies of framewoik in front of him, and was 
obviously engaged in some suit of occujialion. 
It was impcrtinuiice enough that the man should 
have ventured on to the farmer’s laud at all in 
a place where there were no footpaths to warrant 
invasion ; but that a man sliouhl aetuully set up 
hi.s workshop, whatever bis pursuit might be, on 
another man’s land looked like the very crown 
of insolence. • 1 ’ll have a talk to that feller,’ 
saiil the iariuer to himself. He took his walking- 
stick by the middle, ami advan ed at leisure, 
going softly and noiselessly over the grassy carpet. 
'I’lie stianger was so absorbed in his occupation, 
whatever it might prove Ui be, that be never so 
much as looked away from it for a moment. The 
farmer, indeed, was at bis elbow befoie the man 
was aware of his presence. When he became so, 
he turned, and nodded with so sunny a smile and 
so evident and jicrfect iui unconsciousness that 
lii.s po.sition lliei'e was in any way assailable, that 
the turmer wa. fairly nonplussed. 

The strau,, was painting, and the farmer, 
being a little puzzled us to how to begin his 
exliurtatiou, stood by in silence, and speedily 
becui le so interestial tliat he stood with rounded 
eyes and half-opened mouth and actually snored. 
The business was quite new to him, and the 
stranger, to his cye.% looked like an absolute 
master of his craft There was a group of cows 
in the picture, and they looked like actual 
denizens of the fields. One of them, a white 
beast dappled with reddish spots, stood pensively 
facing the spectator, with its under lip awry, as 
if in the act of chewing the cud, and there was 
something so patiently and kindly bovine in its 
expression, that the farmer felt half inclined to 
caress it. 

‘How long has it took you to make that, young 
man ?’ 

‘ I’kait-iU’ said the .stranger. *I beg fiardon. . 
Wbatr 

‘How long have you been over that bit of 
work V lie stuck mit the point of his walking- 
stick towxu'ds the picture, and Jornsseruu warded 
it off. _ ^ 

‘ You must not—toucli it,’ he said. * It u wet. 
I have been two whole day at that picture.’ 

‘ It lakes « deal o’ patience,’ said the fanner. 

‘Oh no I’ said the swartliy little man, looking 
up with liis (fligagim; little laugh. ‘ It takes not 
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patience if you are lover of it It is the night, 
when I cannot work, that takes me patience.’ 

‘Do you make a living at that sort of work, 
young man V the farmer demandeil. 

‘Yes,’ responded Jousseruu. ‘It is my trade.’ 

‘ Funny occupations theer is in the world,’ said 
the farmer conteniplativelv, and again stood by 
in silence to look on. lie hecmue so devoutly 
interested that In? followed all the dexterous 
motions of the brush with lollings of the head 
this way and that way, aeconipauie<l by elaborate 
motions of the tongue, as it by that motion he 
guided the movements of the artist’s hand. When 
the little man had worked with great industry 
for perhaps half an hour, he laid <lown his palette 
upon the grass, and having rested the tips of his 
bru.shes delicately on its edge, began l.o roll a 
cigarette in his lithe brown fingers. This opera¬ 
tion was also new to the farmer, who began to 
think that he had lighted on a creature altogether 
strange and remarkable. 

‘What do you reckon to get fora harticle like 
that ?’ he asked, pointing his stick once more 
towards the picture. 

Joussernu put his head on one side and sur¬ 
veyed his own work critically. ‘ Not much,’ he 
answered with candour. ‘ It is not woi'th much. 
At this I am beginner. There are many sorts 
of painting—many, and this I do for to amuse 
myself aloiie. To my own trade, I paint the 
face ; that is my jiroper work.’ 

‘Oho!’ said Sliorthouse, and instantly being 
genially filled with a sense of his own competence, 
began to turn over an iilea in his mind. An iilea, 
with Farmer Sliorthouse, was something of a 
rarity, and it was always a bit of a wonder where 
it came from. The present notion was altogether 
novel and fanciful, but it tickled his bruin agree¬ 
ably, though it excited a certain bumpkin sense 
of bashfulness. Tlie late Mrs Shorthou.se, who 
had been a pretty woman in her lime, as (lecilia’s 
mother, had an ample right to be, had been 
painted years ago by a travelling artist Her 
portrait still hung in the .seldom used best 
parlour, with a yellow gauze about the gilt frame 
to preserve it from the tlie,s. It represented an 
amazing wooden simper, with a bulb of hair and 
a prodigious high comb on to)i of it, anil on 
either side a short curl, like a neatly arranged 
black shaving. The subject was attired in a long 
bodiced gown, apparently made of eourt-plaster, 
with leg-of-mutton sleeves ; and at the bottom of 
the picture a pair of hands which might liave 
belonged to a magniflod wax doll were mechanic¬ 
ally crossed t’lie over the oilier, with a chrome-yel¬ 
low ring on every finger. The memory of this 
work of art came clearly into the farmer’s mind, 
and the new idea was to have his own present¬ 
ment put upon canvas a.s a pendant or companion 
to it The two, he thought, would make an excel¬ 
lent heirloom for the girl. But if he were painted 
at all, it crossed him that he would like to he 
painted in his habit as he lived, and not in tliut 
cold stately company splendour in which Cecilia 
the first was represented. That was well enough 
for a, woimin, for it stood to "’idture that women 
should be fond of state and finery. For himself, 
he would go as far perhaps as the new blue coat 
with the brass buttons, but he would mollify 
. that glory by the introduction of a jug of home- 
' brewed with the foam upon it and*a long clean 


Brosely. Then be thought of the cords and the 
tops, and the longing seized him for a full length, 
hut that seemed almost too much. There was a 
vanity of ostentation in it which frightened him. 
He would have it cut off somewhere about the 
finish of his portly waistcoat. And beiivg on the 
question of waistcoats he thought of the laid plush; 
that, with a gold albert chain across it, would 
look no less than imposing. 

‘You mek a trade o’ portrait-painting, eh?’he 
said after a long silence. 

‘Yes,’ returned Jousserau, ‘that is the work I 
(to best.’ 

The farmer Ue.sitated, 11 uttered, resolved, with¬ 
drew, resolved again, withdrew again, and then 
made the final plunge. ‘ If you don’t happen to 
lie partieular bu.sy,’ he sitid, ‘ 1 ’d like ye to come 
up to my house and have a look at the portrait 
o’ my missus. It’s been i’ my mind for some 
time to have my own done to set alongside of 
it. 1 ’ve got a da’ter as’d be glad o’ suminat to 
remember me by.’ 

‘ So, yes. I will come,’ said .louseerau ; ‘ I will 
come presently, in half an hour.’ 

‘You’ru a foreigner?’ said Slioi’thouse, after 
another ]>ause. 

‘That is true,’said Jousserau, with one of his 
(juick smiles. ‘ I am foreigner here. You would 
he foreigner if you were in my country.’ 

The fanner was staggered into silence by this 
amazing proposition ; that he, a Briton born and 
bred, reared in the very heart of the ICnglish 
midland, could by any stretch of fancy he con¬ 
sidered a foreigner anywhere was almost beyond 
him. ‘ I shouldn’t belong to the country, to be 
sure,’ he made answer; ‘hut as to being a 
foreigner ’- 

‘ It is only not belonging to a country,’ Jousserau 
answered, ‘that make.s foreigners.’ 

Tliat sounded as if there were something in it, 
hut the rustic intellect was perplexed. Ideas were 
growing too common with it. The farmer was 
conscious of a plethoi'a, a feeling of mental indiges¬ 
tion. ‘ There’s dilferent sorts of foreignei's,’ he 
remarked a little later, manfully wrestling with 
1 he new theme. ‘ There’s no ofl'euee meant, 
young mim, but what sort he yon ?’ 

‘1 nui Frenchman,’ said the little artist amiably. 
‘ I come from Arles. You do not know of him? 
No?’ 

‘No,’ said Sliorthouse ; ‘ I never heerd of it.’ 

'riiere the conversation ended ; and Jousserau 
went on with his work for about the promi.sed 
half-hour, and then, luLviug packed his easel and 
camp-stool into a convenient little parcel, put up 
his palette and brushes, took his picture by a 
strip of canvas at the cilge and announced him¬ 
self ready. 

‘Be you a-living hereabouts?' Sliorthouse asked, 
by way of renewing the conversation. 

‘Yes,’ answered Jousserau; ‘I am lodger with 
Mr Vintare.’ 

‘Who’s he ?’asked Sliorthouse. ‘I know most 
of the folks hereabouts; hut that name’s strange 
to me.’ 

‘Mr Vintare,’ repeated Jousserau—‘Mr Isaiah 
Vintare.’ 

‘ Oho ! Ay 1 ay ! Isaiah ? I know him, of 
course ; but you sounded the name so strange I 
could make nothing on it.—So you’rn living with 
Isaiah Winter, eh V 
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That would be handy for the portmit-painting, 
if anything were to come of it, for Isiiinh hncl set 
up his habitation within easy walking distance of 
Shorthonse’s house. 

The farmer led the artist to his house, and 
ushered him into the best parlour. It was a 
sombre chamber, chastening to the spirit in its 
gloom, its vault-like odour, and the prim, unuseil, 
and awkwardly regul.'ir array of its furniture. It 
was as unhomelike as an upholsterer’s shop, but 
on company occosion.s among men of Farmer 
Shorthouse’s class it is not en r^yk to be at ease. 
A little discomfort in respect to posture and 
shirt-collar would seem to be peculiarly desir- 
abhi. 

‘Theer’s the portrait,’ said Shorthouse, when 
he had drawn the heavy curtiins aside; from the 
wimlow and had admitted a little of the outer 
light .‘Now do you think as you could do any¬ 
thing like that?’ 

'I'he artist stood looking at the work with a I 
serious face. ‘No,’ he said; ‘1 do not think 1 
could do anything like that, even if I tried. I 
rvill do you something a leutel belter than that, 
if 1 do for you anything at all.’ 

‘The.se things,’ said the farmer, pointing to a 
daguerreotype on the mantel-piece, ' is good for 
nothing. J don’t want to go down to them a.s 
may come after me mekin’ ’em believe as their 
grandfather, or maylse their great-grandfather, 
was an ’Ottentot.—Look at that, now ; who’d tell 
that for a ])retty gell’s picture? A pretty gell 
her is, though, though I say it. Thut’.s my da’ter, 
and about as much like her as choke’s like 
cheese.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Jou.s.scrau, turning quickly, ‘you 
arc then Mr Short-house? Ah ye.s ! I have met 
the youtig lady with my boy.s.’ 

‘i.ike enough,’ the farmer answered, not quite 
comprehending him.--‘But now, tell me what 
you d charge me for a picture o’ iny.self, draweil 
natural and coloured, the same size as that? I’m 
not a man to beat aii}' ti'adesman down in his 
price, but I look to you to be rea.sonable.—I paid 
ten pounds for that uu, and the man as diil it 
sent it home w’ithout the frame. He said that 
I was the way of the trade, and so it may be for 
! all I know. I’m game to pay a teu-poun<l note 
i for mine, that is if it’s (Irawed an<l coloured 
I natural. If it’s as like nature as them cows, 

I it ’ll suit me all over.’ 

Jouaserau would probably have asked for a good 
; deal more than the farmer was disposed to giv»;, 
in which ca.se the negotiations would have been 
brought to an immediate close ; but the sight of 
the daguerreotype and the news that Cecilia was 
the farmer’s daughter had an inllueiice upon him. 
Truth to tell, this young southern gentleman was 
uriously susci'ptible, and Mis.s Hhorthouse in a 
single interview had made a eousiderahle inroad 
upon his fancy. It would he pleasant to meet her 
again, and that ox-like head of the farmer’s would 
make an excellent study. "I’lie lellection decided 
him. He was in no immediate want of money, 
and he need not go about making a practice of 
paintinj^rmers on their own terms, 
j ‘You’ll oblige me with your name, if you 
■ please, young man,’ said the farmer; and Jous- 
serau produced and handed to him a card with 
a little flourish of politeness. 

‘All!’ said Shorthouse, settling his glasses on 


his nose to read it, ‘ that’s convenient and comeat- 
able.--Pretty liandwriting.’ He conceived the 
copperplate insciiption to be the artist’s own 
handiwork, and nodded over it approvingly. ‘It’s 
a sensible thing,’ be said, ‘wlieu a man’s got a 
funny name like that to have it wrote down 
ready. It’s convenient to strangers.—And now 
let’s settle about the time when it’ll be handiest 
to have the work gone on with. If you’rn a early 
ri.sei*, young man. I’ll give you from seven 1o 
nine every morning till it’.s done.’ 

‘That will do,’ sahl Jousserau. ‘I will go 
to-night to the town and will buy a fo£/c—what 
yon call it?—a cloth, to paint upon, and I will 
begin to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Right,’ said the farmer, ‘'riiat’ll suit me 
proper.—Mind yon, mister, it’s to be done on 
approval.’ 

‘ I shall paint your portrait,’ said the artist, 
nodiling bis bead with great gravity, ‘and I shall 
paint it like you, and 1 shall paint it well. What 
I cannot make, I do not pretend I make.’ 

'riioy went l)ack to the kitchen, through which 
they had entered, and there foninl Miss Cecilia, 
bending interestedly over .lonsseran’s cattlc-picce. 
He hail placed it by chance in a good light upon 
one of the kitchen chairs ; and the girl having 
drawn another seat towards it, wn.s absorbed in 
its contemplation. She heard and recognised her 
father’.s step, and .spoke without turning; ‘M’hat 
a pretty iiicture, father 1 Have you bought 
it ?’ 

‘No, my gell,’ he answered. ‘It’s this young 
man’s handiwork. He’s made a bargain to paint 
my ]mrtrai1, to liang up alongside mother’s.’ 

Cecilia rose in a little becoming confusion, 
and Jousserau bowed to her, quite in the grand 
manner. Cecilia dropped him a little courtesy. 

‘Charmed once more to meet Mecs Short-house,’ 
said the artist..—‘1 must go now to buy my cloth. 
1 will he here to-morrow.’ He gathered up his 
belongings, hi" d once more, and was gone. 

‘Why, Cecilia !’ cried her father, ‘you curcheyed 
to the young man as if he ’il been a lord.’ 

‘Mr Jousserau is a gentleman in his own 
countiy, fathei-,’ returned Cecilia. ‘A real artist 
is a gentleman in any country.’ 

Here again was yet a new idea for Farmer 
Shorthouse. He said nothing, hut he felt as if 
things in general were .shaken and uncertain. 


ENOLISH ELKMENTARV SCHOOLS. 

What is known as the Educational Code is a 
document of exceptional interc.st and importance 
to tho.se who have any regard for the educational 
welfare of the kingdom. The full title of this 
document i.s, ‘Code of Kegulatkms, with Schedules, 
by the Right Honourahh; the Lo^ds of thj; Com¬ 
mittee. of the Frivy-coiincil on Education.’ Tech¬ 
nically, it is known as ‘The Code for 188!),’ or 
more briefly still, ‘The New Code.’ Though it is 
a comparatively .small ])amphlct, consisting of only 
nineteen pages folio in large type with ampl^mar¬ 
gin, with a dozen additional pages of Schedules, 
it includes in itself a wliole code of laws closely 
affecting the most important interests of the nation. 
Under its provisions the largest army this empire 
has ever organised, lives, moves, and has its 
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being as an organisation. This army—to continue 
the simile—is commanded, in England alone, by 
three hundred fielJ-ollicers, bearing the respective 
grades of Chief Inspector, Inspector, Sub- 
Inspector, and Inspector’s Assistant Of com¬ 
missioned officers, in the form of certificated 
teachers, there are forty-four thousand, tvith 
another eighteen thousand of suborilinnte rank 
as assistant teachers, and three thousand five 
hundred cadets, or students in training. TIk; 
non-commissioned officers, technically known as 
pupil teachers, nuraher tliirty thousand. The 
full complement of the rank and file is five and 
a quarter millions, of whom over four and a half 
millions are enrolled, while fully four and a 
quarter millions are paraded at the annual exami¬ 
nation, these being divided among thirty thousand 
difiercnt companies or ‘departments.’ To main¬ 
tain this vast army, fighting against the powers 
of ignorance, the nation expends annually three 
and a half million pounds. 

. The Code* deals with everything pertaining 
to the educational life of this army. No interest 
is too important, no detail too insignificant, for 
it to take cognisance of. It inquires into the date 
of birth of the youngcwt toddler who for the first 
time crosses the threshold of a scho(d, and is 
equally curious as to the exact univc^rsity degree 
of the wrangler who may he appointed an inspector. 
All sorts and conditions of .schools come under 
its authority. The struggling village school in 
the most remote dingle wliere the modest suc¬ 
cessor of the poor ‘ hedge schoolmaster ’ of a past 
generation rules as absolute monarch over three 
or four dozen children ; the enorniou.s institution 
in the metropolis, with its palatial block of build¬ 
ings, providing accommodation for two thousand 
children ; and the still more imposing ‘higher- 
grade school,’ every member of whose stall' boasts 
a university degree—all alike acknowledge the 
sway of this terrible ‘ Code.’ 

So important a document as this is not to be 
lightly conceived, nor, when once jwopared, to be 
heedlessly or without earefid consideration adopted 
us the educational law of the land. Due for¬ 
malities have to be obsorvc<l in its production. 
Minds specially trained by long experience of 
official life draft it, legal luminaries revise it to 
make the confusion of its multifarious provisioms 
worse confounded by technicalities and wordy 
ambiguities. Having received the imprimatur of 
tw'o members of the mini.stry of the day, it is 
then f presentosl to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty.’ Here it lies on tin; 
table for a month, subject to the criticism of 
friend and foe, and open during that period to 
revision or amendment. This ordeal having been 
passed, the Code forthwi,,’/ becomes the law of 

* It will be understood that the Code spoken of in 
this article, as well as tlic fijfures above given, have 
reference to England and Wales alone, and not to .Scot¬ 
land, which lias an educational systeu^and Code of its 
own. 


the educational world, and, like the laws of the 
Mede.s and Persians, cannot be changed—for 
twelve months. There is an annual reissue, and 
each fresh edition contains more or less numerous 
and important amendments or modifications upon 
the preceding one, so that what may be enforced 
one year may bo forbidden the next, and what 
was a virtue in 1888 may be a delinquency in 
1889, and rice vered. 

It will he evident, therefore, that the annual 
appearance of the Code—which this year comes 
into force in August next—is watched with both 
interest and anxiety by a largo and important 
section of the community. For a period of over 
two years a Royal Commission has been engaged 
in inquiring into the working of the Education 
Acts in Soutlioru Britain ; and pending the 
appearance of their Report, the nnnnal tinkering 
to wliicli the Code was wont to be snhjectetl was 
to a great extent su-spended. Advantage was also 
naturally taken of the impiii’y by a number of 
different educational orgmiisations to place their 
viow.s before the Commission. 

As the present issue of the Code is the first 
which has appoai’ed since the Commission pi'e- 
sented its Report, it can readily he understood 
why its publication was so anxiously expected, its 
provisions so eagerly scanned, and wby there is 
in tlic country such general interest displayed in 
a document so purely formal. 

Few, however, of tlu! gemwal public would be 
able to benefit very much by a perusal of the 
Code itself. Its ramifications are so intricale, the 
bearing of one clause or section npoii another 
with wliicb it appears to have no necessary con¬ 
nection .so important, and its technicalities so 
numerous, that it requires a trained mind to 
understand its real significance. Even a lawyer 
accustomed to the verbo.sity of legal documents 
would find him.self at fault if he endeavounal to 
interpret the Code without some technical know¬ 
ledge of the subject as a specialist. A celebrated 
judge before whom was recently tried a case 
turning upon the interpretation of the Code, 
declared in open court that its intricacy utterly 
baffled his powcr.s. In further illustration of this 
fact, I may say that an important organisation 
which had placed evidence before the Couiini.ssion, 
and expected to find effect given in the Code to 
the recommendations contained in the Commis¬ 
sioners’ Report, were grievously disappointed at 
the small amount of concession granted in the 
Code. Tliey entered a strong piajtest, hacking it 
up by organised parliamentary j^essure on the 
Uepartinont. Now, though this organisation 
nnmbered among its leaders several members of 
the legal profession, together with ex-inspectors 
of schools, piincipals of training colleges, elemen¬ 
tary schoolni.'i.sters, and others who had spent 
years in working tinder previous Codes, and to 
whom the interpretation of tlie document might 
he suppo.sed to be a matter of comparative ease, 
they were all baffled ; for, on approaching the 
Department with their complaint, they found, to 
their no small surprise, that by the'toinparison 
of two widely separated articles in which a few 
verbal alterations had been made, changes so 
important had been introduced as amounted to 
a concession of nearly all they had demanded! 

It is satisfactory to note that there is in the 
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present Code an evident attempt to bring common- 
sense to bear upon the school requirements. For 
instance, in the infant classes—for children under 
seven—where certain .specified courses in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic used to be required, Kin¬ 
dergarten amusements are now lui^ely substituted, 
and the child is amused instead of being abused 
while undergoing instruction. The ])erceptive 
faculties are trained while the mcniorv is not in 
danger of being overburdened or the brain over¬ 
taxed. Formerly, too, it used to be the custom 
to compel little boys to become .so many infant 
tailors, oy requiring them, while still under .seven 
years of age, to make daily use of needle, and 
thread, and to pass in sewing at the annual 
examination! There might have been some 
reason in thi.s, from a bachelor’s stand-point, if 
the requirement had extended to the period of 
adolescence; but to compel a boy to use needle 
and threa<l up to seven years of ag(‘ and then to ' 
discontinue tlic practice for ever, w.xs irrational. 
The absurdity has evidently been brought home 
to the framers of the pr(!.sent Code, and these 
infant tailors are disestablished, the lads being 
now engaged in elementary drawing upon slates 
while their sisters are employed in .sewing. 
Another very practical feature in the Code is 
the special encouragtuinmt given to tin; study of 
e.ookery both theoretical and practical, and the j 
arrangements whereby a number of small schools ! 
may combine in supporting one central class for 
iirstruetion in science. .All these are features 1 
which will recoinmend theni.selve.s. i 

But the pupils are not alone interested in the | 
Code ; the teacher is alTected by it too. Let us 
suppose, for in.stanee, that a parent wishes to! 
bring up his boy or girl to the scholastic pro- | 
fession, the (piestiou naturally presents itself how 
shall this be done ’! 

The course of preparation nominally begins at 
thirteen years of age, but really two years earlier. 
A boy or girl being over thirteen yeais of age, 
wishing to become a pupil teacher, has to undergo 
an examination. This is of a very elementary 
kind, and consists of rijading a passage from one 
of Shakesjieare’s hi.storical jdays or from some 
other .stand.ml author ; writing a .short theme or 
letter on an easy subject; working (correctly a 
few sums in vulgar and decimal fraetiou.s, simple 
proportion, and simple interest. l'’oinierly, it 
was neces.sary, in addition to passing this exauiina- | 
tion, also to pass satisfactorily an examination in 
English grammar and in geography or history, j 
In place of these, however, there will now be , 
accepted a certificate from the managers of the | 
school that the candiilate has been for the two 
previous years instructed in any two of tbe.se. 

This preliminary test having been successfully 
borne, the youthful aspirant is registered as a 
‘candidate,’and has then to undergo a probation 
of twelve months. During this year of ]>robation, 
the lad or lass of thirteen is supposed to have 
charge of a class of twenty children. At tin; en(l 
of the year, another slightly more difficult cxaini- 
nation has to be undergone, the chief difference 
being iff the increased requirements in arith¬ 
metic.- ’ A certificate is also demanded from the 
managers as to the necessary instruction in some 
two Chvss Subjects. 

Assiuning this second examination to have been 
passed, and the year of probation to have proved 


satisfactory, an indenture of apprenticeship is 
drawn out, changing the ‘candidate’ into a ‘pupil 
teacher,’ and binding him or her to serve for four, 
or in some cases five, y(MU's at an annual salary 
agreed upon between the parties. During this 
term of apprentif .>hip the pupil teacher counts 
on the school staff as sufficient to teach thirty 
scholars. At the close of each year the pupil 
teacher has to undergo a fresh and more diflicnlt 
examination, greater strictne.ss being observed by 
the inspector at the end of each of the first two 
years. If a pupil teacher fails to pass satisfac¬ 
torily in the subjects of the first and second years, 
be or she may, witli the con.sent of the Educ.ation 
Department, be re-examined once, when, if the 
pupil teacher ultimately fails, the engagement is 
peremptorily terminated, and the disappointed 
candidate for scholastic honours must seek an 
opening in some otlior profession. P'orinerly, the 
pupil teachers of a district were wont to ho sum¬ 
moned together to some common centre tor the 
purposes of tliis annual examination, and in the 
case of remote country districts, this often entailed 
no little hardship. Now, this is no longer neces¬ 
.sary, the teachers being examined at the schools 
in whicli they are etig.aged. While this favours 
the pupil teacher in one sense, it entails a corre- 
.-.ponding liardship upon the head teacher, and 
even upon the pupil teacher; for the former has 
to cope with the dillicnlties of the exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances of .an examination day without any 
assistance from his ordinary staf; wliile the 
impil teacher, being engaged in wotkiiig his own 
examination paper, is jirevented from superin¬ 
tending, as he was wont to do, tlie examination 
of tlie class he had been teaching tltrougliout tlie 
year, and is consc(|uentIy deprived of the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing witli his own eyes the weak 
jioints in tlie iiistiuction which may appear 
under a soarcliing exumiii.ation by u trained 
inspector. 

Tlic appieo‘\-csliip being happily terminated, 
there is yet a ..irtlier ordeal before the doors of 
tlie profession are finally thrown open to the 
applicant. Throe courses are now open for the 
cuiiili late, who may choose cither to become a 
student in a training college, to undergo two, or 
ill excejitional cases three, years’ furtlier prep.ara- 
tioii for the jirofessioii ; or to seek employment 
as an assistant teacher in an elementary school; 
or to take sole chai-ge of a small school of less 
than sixtj- children. Until recently, these last 
two courses were open to all jiiipil teachers who 
had jiassed their fourth year's examination satis¬ 
factorily ; now, however, they must also pass what 
is technically teriiual tlie ‘entrance examination,’ 
which is held aiiuiially in .Inly at a number of 
centre.s, and whicli lasts for throe or four days. 
Those who do well at this examination enter the 
residential training colleges, where they are lodged 
and lioarded for a noiuiiial sum, find receive their- 
tuition free as ‘Queen's Scholars;’ or they may; 
be enrolled as students at day training college*" 
or nnivei-sity college:', wliere their tuition fees, 
together wilii a suiall sustentation allowance, are 
provided for tlieiii by tlie Education Depai^ment 
Tills last is a new and much valued'provision, 
which, though it lias long been in forge in Scot-" 
land, is now for tlie first time introduced into the: 
English Code. A.s the colleges naturally choose 
tho.se who sAnd highest iu the pass list^ and as 
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the accommodation at these institutions is neces¬ 
sarily limited, a largo nnmher who may be able to 
pass barely, will find themselves excluded from the 
training colleges. For these, as well ns for those 
whose Umited means make it impossible for them 
to spend two years earning no wage, the remaining 
avenues of assistantships, and of toncherships of 
small schools, affonl means by which they may yet 
attain the coveted teacher’s certificate. Whether 
they be students in training, or acting teachers per¬ 
fecting themselves for the profession by a course 
of self-culture or private study, two more exam¬ 
inations await them. These are known as the 
first and second year’s college examinations. The 
present Code demands that each candidate for a 
certificate should pass both these examinations ; 
whereas, formerly, it either of the two were 
successfully passe<i, a certificate of competency 
would be issued. Admission to the profession 
is thus rendered increasingly difficult. 

The would-be certificated tenchei'’8 trials are 
not yet over. Even after passing the long anil 
imposing array of nine examinations in as many 
consecutive years, the last hill has not been 
climbed. There yet remains a period of at least 
two years’ further probation in actual school- 
work, when, if the inspector reports favourably 
upon the teacher’s pructirail skill, and satisfactory 
results are obtained by the school or elaas under 
the probationer’s charge, the much-coveted ‘parch¬ 
ment,’ ns the certificate is called, i.s finally issueil, 
and the youth or maiden is henceforth classed as 
one of the forty-four thousand certificated teachers 
by the Education Dep.artment. 
as a whole, the present issue of the 
Code, while retaining some objectionable features, 
may be regarded a-s a fair and honest attempt 
at solving the educational problem for Phigland 
and Wales. The use of the word ‘Wales’ in 
this connection reminds us that the inhabitants 
of the Principality will probably give it a warmer 
welcome than will any other part of the kingdom. 
It appears that the Celtic tongue is still spoken 
by fully two-thirds of the million and a half 
inhabitants of that portion of the empire, and 
the native language is now for the first time 
officially recognised as available for school pur¬ 
poses. Managers of schools are allowed, if tlicy 
think fit, to teach Welsh reading, writing, and 
grammar, witli the geograpliy and history of 
Wales, by means of bi-lingnul reading books. 
This means a course of bi-lingual instruction, 
not only pos8e.ssing exceptional attractions and 
interest for tlie Welsh people, but also of such 
high v.al;ie .as an intellectual training ns slionld 
enable Welsh schools to turn out better material 
than is possible for English scliools, restricted 
as they necessarily must be to a .single language. 
The advantages, intellectually, of a bi-liiigu.al 
training are too evident to need demonstration. 
This 63ncessioiP to what appears to have been 
a popular demand in the Principality, contains 
the germ of a principle which other districts 
would do well to empliasi.se—namely, that of 
granting districts widely differing in their cir- 
cumsUnces and educational ~>!eds the right to 
decide for themselves their actual course of in¬ 
struction. It is evident, for instance, that much 
of what might be suited to the needs and cir¬ 
cumstances of a_ large and well-fitted school in 
such manufacturing centres as Birmkgham, Man- 
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Chester, or Sheffield, would be out of place for 
a small school in the Fens or in a remote Devon¬ 
shire valley. Vet, under existing conditions, a 
child has to undergo precisely the same course 
whether he live among the peaceful surronndings 
of nn agricultural neighbourhood, or in the cease¬ 
less rumble of machinery in the manufacturing 
centre, or tiie murky atmosphere of a mining 
district, each of whicli possesses its separate and 
distinctive interests. 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 

OHAPTEH IV.—CONCLUSION. 

Colonel Sandhurst returned to his hotel in a 
very thoughtful frame of mind. He was wander¬ 
ing in spirit through long-forgotten scenes, and 
ghostly faces rose out of the past to trouble him. 
'J'hirty years, twenty-five years—a long time ago, 
and yet it seemed only yesterday that he and 
Margaret Hay wore togetlier, before she learnt 
tliat wealth and position were better than love 
and honour. And yet she bail shown no sign 
of repentance, rather had assumed the position 
of an injured woman. Perhap.s he had been too 
impatient, perhaps some treachery hud h(’en at 
Work. Again, she had treated liim with such 
marked scorn throughout the interview. Al- 
(ogether, he felt strangely small and humiliated ; 
nor did he expect any extraordinary amount of 
sympathy from Ethel Morton or Frank in his 
unexpected defeat. 

Nor was thi.s gloomy anticiimtion a mistaken 
one, for tlie lady in question openly expressed her 
opinion that nothing could have turned out better; 
iadeeil, the lo.ss of so much wealth was hnilc.d with 
a positive expression of relief. The Colonel, who 
inclined to be somewhat angry, grimly iiK|uired 
what Cresswell thought of the change in his 
fiancee’s fortune. But tliat individual appeared 
to be in nowise distressed. On the contrary, 
he took the matter with a coolness that fairly 
exasperated Colonel Sandhurst, who was at length 
driven to retort. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the baronet, in reply to 
certain scathing denunciations anent this fatuous 
disregard of common prudence, ‘ Ethel is quite 
right, as no one knows better than yourself. 
Resides, it is a great mistake for young married 
women to have command of a lot of money. It 
creates a feeling of independence. And if we 
had all that abundance, we should only spend 
it, you know.’ To which foolish not to say 
flippant speech Colonel Sandhurst deigned no 
reply. 

The arrival of Mr Heath soon after dinner 
was a positive relief to all, and infnsed a brighter 
spirit into the somewhat solemn proceedings. ‘ A 
most extraordinary thing,’ said he, when at length 
alone with the Colonel. ‘ Yon remember my tell¬ 
ing you this morning that I had alrc,^jj.ly com¬ 
menced to draw the conveyance of Ferhleigh ? 
There are a lot of old deeds in the box, and 
in idly turning them over I found the assign¬ 
ment.’ 

‘ What 1 Amongst my deeds V 
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‘AmongRt yonr deeds. At the very time that 
Fernleigh was mortgaged to you, the missing 
doemnents must have been hidden under those 
old parchments.—But,’ continued the lawyer, 
lowering his voice, ‘I found something quite ns 
singular still—nothing lees than a letter nddrc.ssed 
to yon, and evidently in Mrs Charlesworth’s hand¬ 
writing.’ 

‘You are romancing,’ returned the Colonel 
quietly, though he was conscious of a quicker 
throbbing of his pulses. ‘ There was a time when 
she might have written to me, but that is a 
quarter of a century ago.’ 

It was Heath’s turn to look puzzled now, 
though he said nothing, merely drawing from 
his pocket the letter in question and handing 
it over to his companion. It was yellow with 
age, the ink faded to a pale red, though otherwise 
clean as it had been the day it was written. 

The CVdonel pcrusi'd it carefully twice through, 
then turned to his companion. ‘ Hi’ath,’ said he 
with the same (|uiet iullection, ‘had that letter 
fallen into my hand.s when it was intended to, 
Margaret Hay would have been my wife.’ 

‘Your wife? I did not know that j'ou ever 
knew her.’ 

‘Norilid T, till T met her to-day. Perhap.s it 
is singular that we never came together in all 
these years. We fir.st came together during a 
Lonilon season. Up to a certain point, you will 
be good enough to imagine the rest. Her father 
did not like the idea ; but one thing he agreed 
to. “If,” sai<l he, “you will not see my daughter 
for three months,- or correspond with her, and at 
the end of that time .she is of the same mind, I 
will give my consent.” Need I say that I con¬ 
sented in niy turn. We were young and romantic 
then too much so, as sub3c(|ucnt events proved. 
At the last day of the three months she was to 
write to me and tell me to come. But she mn’er 
wrote. I am not going to tell you any more, 
except that this is the letter 1 ought to have had. 
Read it.’ 

Mr Heath put on his spectacles and read the 
simple note : 

My deak fiEonaE- The three inonth.s expired 
to-day. At five minutes past twelve midnight 
this letter is being written. Will you come to 
me and sec if you think I have changed ?—Ever 
yours, afTectionately, Maboauut Hay. 

‘ How long, after this note w.as written, was it 
before Margaret Hay married her cousin V asked 
Mr Heath. 

‘Two months to a day.—Rather a sudden change 
of opinion, you see.’ 

‘ Then, of course, Charlesworth got hold of it,’ 
pursued the lawyer, ignoring the Colonel’s iraplieil 
arcasin. ‘The very thing he would delight in 
doing. De mnrluu nil nim honiim, and all that 

sort of thing, but-When he got hold of the 

Fernleigh title-deeds, he must have laid tlie note 
there accidentally.’ 

‘I wonder what she thinks of me?’ said the 
Colonel suddenly. 

‘Thalj^ou have behaved very well over tlii.s 
matte?,'my dear fellow. And now that my hands 
are no longer tied, I don’t mind telling you the 
same thing. You will find her very grateful for 
your intended kindness, which reminds me that 
I have a commission to execute. Mrs Charles- 
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worth is very anxioi’s to see the young lady who 
would have behaved so generously if she had 
had the opportunity. I am charged to ask you, 
as an old friend, to waive cerimiony and take 
your party to Fernleigh to-morrow.’ 

^ ‘ If he will not, • must go without him,’ cried 
Ethel, who had ajipcoaehed near enough to hear 
the conclusion of Heath’s message. ‘Audi don’t 
think we shall have much difficulty in persuading 
Frank to join.’ 

‘ 1 dares.ay you would like to go without me,’ 
said the. Colonel with a pleased chuckle; ‘hut 
you won’t, all the same.—Never mind the cere¬ 
mony, Heath. I will send my man over with 
a note to-morrow morning, saying we accept 
Mrs Charlesworth’s invitation with all possible 
pleasure ;’ to which Miss Ethel replied senten- 
tiously that wonders would never cease. 

If there was one thing more beautiful to con- 
temjilate than the perfect weather on the follow¬ 
ing afternoon, it was the immaculate splendour of 
Colonel Sandliurst’s attire, a fact that Sir Edwin 
Cresswell, himself no mean connoisseur in the 
art sartorial, did not fail to comment upon in 
confidence to the lady of his choice. 

‘ Bingo the Itnrl, Cliivuli-y’s pearl. 

Went .s-philandering attcir a girl,' 

she quoted, mtlo rnce, as they took their scats in 
the wagonette. ‘Isn’t it just too splendid? If 
we could only marry the dear old colonel to Mrs 
tdiarlesworth, we should have our r-imancc com¬ 
plete.’ 

Hut for the exuberant spirits of Miss Ethel, 
and the quiet sallies of the equally happy baronet, 
the drive to Fernleigh would h.ave proved a quiet 
one. Once within tlie gates, however, tongues 
were loosened, for the serene ciuict beauty of the 
house brought an honest tribute of admiration to 
every lip ; its peaceful silence seemed to soothe 
every heart and bear all unhappiness away. Even 
Ethel, as she h' nd herself tenderly embraced by 
the mistress ol i jraleigh, fell under the inlluence 
of the charm. 

‘ Wo must all be friends,’ she said. ‘I feel very 
gratef.-l to you all.—Gladys, why do you not 
speak to Miss Morton ? 'I’licre i.s no call for the 
usual formality.—Sir Edwin Cresswell, I once 
knew your mother very well. If you are any¬ 
thing like her. Miss Morton is a fortunate 
girl.’ 

The Colonel had already caught Vivian up in 
his arms, delighted that the child had remem- 
bicred his soldier, Ethel looking at the boy in a 
sudden ecstasy of child-worship ; while Gladys 
Charlesw'orth stood face to face with Frank os 
one who has found a pleasant dream to be the 
sweetness of reality. 

‘You have not forgotten me ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh no, indeed. Only, it seems so strange to 
see yon here. The last time weHiet was dll sick¬ 
ness and suiTering; here, it is .so peacefully 
quiet.’ 

‘It i.s a beautiful place!’ Frank replied, drawing 
a deep breath of admiration, and feeling almost 
dazed with the wildne.ss of his own hap^inese. 

‘ There is no wonder that you love it.*” But tell 
me how it was tliat you left me so abruptly out 
yonder? Nut even time to say good-bye, not 
even a moment to thank you for your angelic 
kindness.’ * 
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‘Not now,’ said Gladys hurriedly, with a quick thrill in his voice. ‘Perhaps I am the best judge 
frightened glance at the others’ retreating figures, of that. 1 was not strong enough to do without 
—‘See; they are going intq the gardens, my you, and I never shall be now.’ 

mother’s favourite walk. Won’t you come with ‘I am gla<l yon thought of mo. It is pleasant 

them ?’ to know tliat.’ 

But Frank stood perfectly still, looking down ‘Thought of you! I have never forgotten you 
into the pleading face. ‘Why did you leave me for a moment. Sweet hypocrite, dare you look 
like that!’ he repeated. ‘Do you know that I me in the face and .say it is not so 
have been searching all London to find your She did not look up, though a rosy smile 
whereabouts V trembled on her cheeks and ruddy lips for a 

‘Captain Sandhurst, I will tell you everytliing moment. In spite of the tumultuous beating of 

presently, only let us join the others now. her heart, there was in all the painful uncertainty 
Slother will be so disappointed if you do not an exquisite sense of pleasure which I’endered it 
see the gar<len with her.’ doubly pleasing. 

Captain Frank sudilenly melted ; he would ‘ Gladys, if I may use the name again, tell me 
have been something more than a man could he why you left without good-bye V 
have withstood tlie wistfulnoss of tliose imploring For tlie firat time she glanced up at him with 
violet eyes. So they went into the old-world her truthful eyes. ‘ 1 will tell you, then. In the 
garden ; ami under the avenue of ancient fruit- first place, I thought you would desjiise me, and 
trees, Frank di^tailcd to his hostess tlie story of your regard was very dear to me.’ 
his lingering illness away from home and friends ‘Of course I should have despised you,’ Saiid- 
—how an angel nursed him, and the manner in hurst replied ironically—‘the same as one would 
which that sweet divinity hud been found. despise a heaven-directed angel sent to succour a 

‘Your girl and my boy,' the colonel remarked 1 despairing wretch. But, ah me, I quite forgot 

musingly, as he watched tlie figures disapiieaving ' to do tliat because, you s(!e’- 

down the shady avenue. ‘ How strange it seems ! | filady.s stretched out a trembling little hand 
It seems almost like the renewal of omfs own imploringly. Jnimediately the bold soldier seized 
youth.’ i it and kept it imprisoned in liis own warm grasp. 

‘It seems more .strange that they should have' At the touch of thi.s strong masterful grip, all 
met in such a way,’ Airs Oharleswortli replieil. the ivserve and coldiie.ss seemed to leave the girl 
‘They would make a handsome couple, George.’ | yielding and helpless. 

The old name came so naturally that iieitlicr of ‘But I thought you would,’she cried. ‘I was 
them noticed it. The Colonel lauglied ligiitly, ‘ only an hospital nurse ; you are a soldier with a 
wondering a little to find hirii.self viewing such good name and fortune. 1 was always proud of 
a contingency so complacently, lliider tlie bend- ' liciiig Aliss Charles worth of Feriileigh ; but even 
lug arch of the trees they sat, till the talk gradu- | then I did not know liow long 1 couhl call myself 
ally veered round to old times long since for- I so. And if you had met me some day, au obscure 

gotten, though none the less deliglitful of recall. j governess, or perliajis a shop as8i.staut’- 

Aleanwliile, Gl.adys and her coiiipaiiion had | ‘1 should have lavished barge suiiis on that 

wandered on beneath the filbert boughs to a blessed establishment in my excess of gratitude.— 
secluded spot, below which the sunny meadows No ; I will not release your hand, Miss Charles- 
sloped away into a far-stretc.liing valley, beyond worth of Fernleigh. You proud young person— 
which rose range after range of wooded hills, ! isn’t that the expression 1 should have to have 
crowned in the faint blue distance by tlie ' lused if 1 had found you in a shop!’ 

Malverns. In the quiet contemplation of tliis | Gladys laughed, and said no more about her 
silvan beauty they were silent for a time, with jirisoned fingers. Tliero was a wild Hush on her 
that innate sympathy that exists between spirits cheeks, and a lustrous gleam in her eyes like 
of a kinilrecl nature. Tliere was a soft Hush unshed tears. As Frank looked down into them, 
on the gill’s delicate cheek.s, a subdued content a sudden Hood of teiiderne.sa rushed into his heart, 
gleaming in her eyes. overpowering all other feeling, ‘t iladys,’ he said 

‘You look like happiness materialised,’ said quietly, ‘ you were very cruel to me then.’ 

Frank at length. ‘ I’erhajis ; but it was not without pain to me. 

She turned lier glowing face to his, trembling I did not know ’- 

with a sweet emotion. ‘Almost too liappy,’ she ‘That I loved you. I did, the first time I saw 
replied. ‘ A e.sterday was all dark and troubled ; you. I do now; 1 sliall as long as life is spared to 
to-day is all joy and sunshine. Tlien it seemed me. Hear all 1 have to say. Tliis is no passing 
as if we were going to lose home and everything fancy—rcmeiiiber, it is more than a year since we 
almost that makes life worth living. I do not parted—and instead of growing weaker, my love 
think I am very sentimental, but 1 have a pas- iMicomes stronger every day.' If 1 can do any- 

sionate love for this place. Perhaps you cannot thing to make you happy, if I can- Gladys, 

undeiA'tand tljefeeling.’ iny darling, will you be iny wife?’ 

‘Yes, I.think so. \Vheu I was ill, ilying almost, i Then there came a long silence more eloquent 
out yonder I learnt to appreciate the iiieaiiing of ■ than words, as heart wmit out to heart iu a per- 
home. I used to dream of it, more perhaps when ! feet understanding. It seemed as if tlie parting 
you were by. Wlion you Ui|t, I knew it was a of a year had been washed away with its nioullis 
dream. And that brings me to the old question : of doubt and uncertainty, as she luyvjjjion her 
Wh/did'you go away so suddenly ?’ l()vcr’.s breast with his arms around her. Womau- 

‘What more had I to detain me? I had lost like, Gladys was the first to break the atillriess, 

Biy brother; you had grown well and strong with a broken laugh and a strangely happy face 

bnongh to do without mo.' tinged with a shame at her own beatitude. 

'■ *You think so?’ Frank asked, with a dangerous ‘I wonder what they will say?’ said she. ‘Mr 





bied mimicry a. 

Heath told ns yesterday that you and Miss Morton 
were expected to’- 

‘To fall in love with an obsolete family arrange¬ 
ment,’ cried Frank gaily. ‘My dear child, what 
chance could I possibly have with a full-blown 
baronetl Strange ns it may seem, Ethel prefers 
Cresswell to me.’ 

‘ What shocking taste ! And to console your¬ 
self, yon came to me. I am afraid yours is only 
a secondary attachment.’ 

To which audacious speech Sandhurst I'eplied 
by a rapturous embince, in which Gladys’ hat fell 
to the ground and her fair hair spreail out in 
wild disorder. And, to add to the catastrophe, 
at this moment appeared the Colonel in company 
with the mistress of Fernleigh, eyeing the blush¬ 
ing culprits with an ill attempt at deep severity. 

‘ I should like to know the meaning of this,’ 
asked the Colonel, in his sternest parade voice. 
‘1 should very much like an explanation.’ 

‘It is simple enough,’ said Frank coolly.— 
‘Colonel Sandhurst, permit me to introduce j’ou 
to my future wife.’ 

Mrs Cliarlesworth gave a little cry of astonish¬ 
ment, while the Colonel bowed with an exagge¬ 
rated j>olitenea.s, possibly to hiile the pleased expres¬ 
sion which somehow would manifest itself on his 
feature.s. 

‘What shall we do with them?’ he asked, turn¬ 
ing to his conijianion. 

‘It is so sudden, so unexpected,’ faltered the 
bewildered lady with a glance at the now collecteil 
lover.—‘Gladys, what have you to say i’ 

‘It is quite true,’ said she, laughing and crying 
in a breath. ‘He asked me to—to marry him, 
and I ’- 

‘Well. And you?’ 

‘Were obliged to say yes. He would take no 
other answer ;’ and Gladys ki.s3ed her motlicr once, 
and disappeared without another word, leaving 
Frank to bear the brunt of the paternal wrath, 
an impending puui.shment which ho bore with 
enviable stoicism. Fortuu.ately, the advent of 
Vivian at this moment served to distinct attention 
from the culprit, who forthwith took the lad by 
the hand and .set olf in search of an imaginary 
wren’s nest. 

Mrs Cliarlesworth took a seat, the Colonel .stood 
by her aide. 

‘\’ou are not di.spleascd ?’ he asked with a shade 
of anxiety in his voice. 

‘Not exactly displeased ; indeed, I think 1 am 
very glad. It seems so poetical that between our 
children there should be such a lender feeling. 
I think of this the more because there might have 
been ’- 

‘As blissful a consummation for u.s.—Margaret, 
do yon remember the time when you and 1 looked 
forward to such happiness, when at the end of 
three months you were to write to me ?’ 

‘And I did, George ; do not forget that.’ 

‘ Ves, 1 know it now ; but 1 did not receive 
the letter at the time. 1 waited tor a month, but 
it never came. And then 1 thought you had for¬ 
gotten me, so I troubled you no more.’ 

‘ Ait^l thought you had forgotten me. How 
absurllly proud we must have both been not 
to- How did you find out afterwards?’ 

The Colonel took the letter from his pocket, 
and handed it to her. When slic had read it, he 
told the story of its finding. But the history of 


BIED MIMICRY AND VENTRILOQUY. 


the treachery practised by a vanished liand he did 
not tell her, nor did she ever know. 

It xvas blissfully quiet there, save for the song 
of birds and tlic light sound of voices on the 
lawn below. For a long time neither spoke, for 
the mind of either w.is back in the far p.ast. 

‘Margaret,’ said the Colonel at length, ‘there 
is still a little fragrance over our dead romanee. 
Can’t wo treasure np the remaining yeai-s to 
getlier V 

‘ Lust year’s leaves are dead,’ M rs Cliarlesworth 
rejdied, blushing like a girl; ‘their fragrance has 
gone for ever.’ 

‘But the beauty springs afrc.sh. I have been 
a lonely man ; 1 shall be more so in tlie near 
future. The snneliine has gone, but its warmth 
still remains. If you can bear with me for a 
time, I shall be the happier.’ 

‘ Very well. It shall bo ns yon wish, George.’ 

The sound of voices came nearer, till presently 
all the happy group had g.stbered round the 
colonel anil Ills companion. When they became 
a little graver and the conversation had taken a 
more .serious tuni, he told tliciii. They li.stened 
in respectful silence, while Vivian climbed on to 
tlie Colonel’s knee, looking up into his face the 
wliile intently. 

‘What do yon think of it all?’ asked the 
narrator in conclusion. 

‘1 think it will be very nice,’ said the boy 
coiifidciitmlly. 

‘Von are pleased, Vivian?’ asked his mother. 

lie looked from one to the other as if lie saw 
them, then away round the garden, jieaceful in 
the fading aftenioon, pleasant, fresh, and sweet, 
a.s if the very guardian .spirit of the place had 
blessed the garden and its denizens. A delicate 
light fell ii))on lii.s face, filtered through the 
branches. 

‘I think it is the best thing that could happen,’ 
he .said in liis quaint old-fasliioiied way ; ‘and I 
think,’ he coiuliided, with a glance heavenward, 
‘that God ha een very good to us all to-day.’ 


BliiT) MIMICRY AND VENTRILOQUY. 

Unpouiitkdi.v, the moat jicrfect mimic amongst 
the feathered tribes is the American mocking¬ 
bird, a bird belonging to the 'I'liru.sh family. On 
account of its wonderful powers of imitation, the 
aborigines of Mexico called it centcontlatlolli— 
namely, four Inuidred tongues or languages. It 
is during the daytime that it.s iiuitatii’e powers 
are usually exliibited ; and so perfect is its 
niiniicry of the soiig.s of other birds, that even 
the most practised car Ls ea-sily deceived thereby. 
Although it has never been known to imitate the 
human voice, its powers extend to the luiuiicpy 
of the cries and cal's of other Wrils, the tiiewing 
of cats, the barking of dogs, cock-crowing, hen- 
cackling, ])ig-squcaking, creaking of hinges, and 
numerous other .sounds. 

The best imi-.ator of the human voice is the 
parrot; but its powers as a mimic are m well 
known that we need not stay to enumerate 
them. * ' 

It must not Ijc supposed that this faculty is 
confined to one ov two species, for it is possible 
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that most birds are more or less endowed with it. 
Many of otir British specids are excellent mimics, 
and although by no moans so proficient in the 
art ns their foreign brethren, the term ‘ mocking¬ 
bird ’ might be very appropriately applied to not 
a few. The development of these powers fre¬ 
quently takes place when in confinement, the 
exercise of the faculty seeming to aflbrd much 
enjoyment to the performer. Amongst the 
British birds which may he taught to utler 
words and short sentences arc the m.agpie, jay, 
starling, and j.ickilaw. The first-mentioned of 
these, it is said, may lie taught to speak almost 
as plainly as the parrot does ; and the starling 
may be taught to .say almo.st anything, as well 
08 to whistle tunes. A goldfinch has been known 
to mimic to the life the chirp of the sparrow, 
the ‘Spink, spink’ of the chaffinch, the twitter¬ 
ing of the swallow, the bell-like ‘scold’ of the 
blackbird, the notes of the oxej'c tit, the bunting, 
the whitethroat, and the wren in fact, any ami 
every bird’.s cry tluit he had the cluuice of hear¬ 
ing during his ten years’ confinement. 

The bullfinch is a notable imitator of tunes, 
while the canary frequently' reproduces parts of 
the airs that have been whistleil or playnal in his 
hearing. There is on recoril a most interesting 
and curious case of mimicry by a can.ary. A 
gentleman having taken temporary rooms in a 
h.ondon lodging-hou.se, was much disturbed during 
his first evening’s stay’ there by the per.sistent 
striking of a clock (utterly regardless of time) 
outside his room. It liecame .so annoying to him, 
that he opened the door for the purpose of culling 
his landlady, when, to his surprise, the sound 
suddenly ceased. I’pon questioning the landlady, 
he found that the sound was made by a pet 
canary whose cage w.as jdaced in a window-scat 
outside his door. The imitation was so exact 
that it was impossible to detect the fraud by the 
ear alone. 

Ileculver Marsh, on the const of Kent, is much 
frequented by lapwings and skylarks, the latter 
of which have adojiUid the peculiar and well- 
known alarm-cry of the plover. These birds are 
also imitators of the cry of the ringed plover. 
Professor Newton tells us of another imitator of 
the lapwing—the starling, who, moreover, has 
been heard to imitate the twittering of the 
swallow. Jays, again, are saiil to be able to 
reproduce the peculiar notes of the carrion crow. 

There are very few persons who have intruded 
upon the. nesting-ground of the lapwing who have 
not been deceiveil by the piteous cry and painful 
fluttering of an apparently wounded bird; for the 
lover is an excellent mimic in thi.s respect, and 
y these mean.s succeeds in drawing off the novice 
from her nested treasure. Titlarks, wild-ducks, 
wagtails, and sandpipers also thus exercise their 
reasoning facultltes and powers of mimiciy.- 

Death-simulation is a species of mimicry or 
fraud not unfrenuently jiractised by birds when 
suddenly alarmed. The following is one out of 
numerous instances that u'h'Jit be cited: Some 
ten yards from her nest on Lough Neagh, a water- 
hen was fliscovered lying on lier side, partly in 
the water, her head being concealed by one of 
the la^e loose stones which lay about the spot. 
The bird was picked up by the tip of the wing ; 
aad as its limbs were relaxed, and fo all appear¬ 


ance it was quite dead, the holder was about to 
drop it to the ground again, when, to his intense 
astonishment, the mimic suddenly flapped its 
wings and took to flight. The landrail has been 
known to simulate death in a similar manner, 
and under the closest examination it showed not 
the slightest sign of life. The pretence was con¬ 
tinued until some time after it had been stowed 
away in the captor’s pocket, when, with a sudden 
effort, it escaped from its prison and flew away 
as if nothing had happened. 

Not only are certain individuals of the feathered 
tribes true mimics, but it is possible, nay, probable, 
that some few also are ventriloquists. Mr Rigg 
Withers tells us that during his wanderings in 
the fore.sts of Brazil ho discovered a bird-ven¬ 
triloquist which has a peculiar shrieking cry as 
loud as a peacock’s, and which is known as the 
Bell-bird. He thus writes about it: ‘It is 
seldom seen in its wild state, being, like the 
mu.iical frog, a ventriloquist of very high powers, 
and as a sun-loving bird, a frequenter of the 
highest tree-tops, where its snow-white plumage 
an<l triinsparent wings render it almost invisible 
even when in motion.’ From a description of 
this bird’s performances in confinement, it appears 
that its note.s were heard in every (piarter of the 
small village, and seemed at times to come from 
the mountains at the back of the village, fully a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Mr Bowdlcr Sharpe tells us that one day in 
early .spring, when in a wood near Mongeron, 
France, his ear was arrested by a loud and not 
unmusical cry like that of a titmouse. As the 
sound appeared to be close to where he was stand¬ 
ing, he searched all the tree.s in the immediate 
iieighliourhood, but could find no bird of the 
Tit family. At length, however, he discovered 
that the notes were produced by a deeper which 
was busily engaged in search of insect-lood on a 
tree, some ten yards away, ’flic cry, he states, 
was ventrilocjuial, sometimes appearing to be 
uttered close at hand and sometimes at a dis¬ 
tance. 

Whether or not the corncrake is gifted with 
the power of ventriloquy, we do not know, but 
we well remember how frequently in our bird- 
ne.sting days we were deluded by this biixl. 
Stealtliily making our way along some hedgeside, 
we would be suddenly startled by the ‘Crake, 
crake ’ of the landr.ail, seemitigly clo.se at hand. 
AVith ‘cautious steps and slow’we would make 
our way through the, long grass towards the spot 
whence the sound proceedeil, when, n.s though the 
bird were gifted with the power of invisible 
flight, it would be transported to a spot some hun¬ 
dred yards away. Towards this we would cau¬ 
tiously proceed ; but just when we appeared to be 
within a few feet,' without h rustle, without a 
blade of grass stirring, and apjiarmtly without a 

f iau.se, the monotonous ‘Crake, crake’ would be 
leard at a still farther distance. As wo think 
of it now, we can distinctly recall the ‘ haunted ’ 
feeling we exiierienced as we stood in the meadow 
(it was evening) listening to the landrail’s notes, 
which seemed to swell and die away almost to 
an echo, as does a peal of bells on a fitful breeze ; 
and we are strongly inclined to think that the 
cause of the sound appearing to emanate from 
so many points almost at the same time is due 
to a ventriloquial power with which the bird is 
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probably endowed. The grasshopper-warbler and 
I the ring-ousel possess similar powers, which are, 
doubtless, a means of protection to them, being 
used to lure away the intruder from their nests. 


LONG JAKE’S TRIP HOME. 

IN TWO CHArTEKS.— CHAP. I. 

Long Jake had been indulging in his periodical 
spree. The fact first dawned upon him with the 
dawning day, when a heavy driving .shower beat 
into the veraiula and soaked him where he, lay 
like a log. As the ilay advanced, the truth grew 
gradually sharper and clearer, and jiiece by piec« 
he began to patch together those fragments ot the 
past few days which still lingei'ed, with blurred 
outline, in his memory. Yet, though hi.s head 
ache<i again--perhaps from the mental efl'ort, per¬ 
haps from other e.vciting c.auses—of the greater 
part of the time he was able to recall absolutely 
nothing. It was on Friday he had ridden into 
the township from his hut beyond Kazorback, 
and, as a matter of course, parted with that thirty 
pound cheijue to John Byrne, the publican : he. 
was quite sure of that. It was now Tuesday 
afternoon, and John Byrne, the iwblicau, had 
plainly intimated that the end ot the spirituous 
tether which that cheque had secured was arrived 
at; alas ! he was eiiually sure of this. But the 
interim was n nebulous void. Thus the knowledge 
that he hail been four days drunk stole slowly 
into the blunted sense of Long Jake, as day steals 
into some cave deeii in the niount.ains, forcing its 
laboured way through gap, rift, and crevice. But 
it was not until it came to catching and saddling 
his mare, with inlinite dilliculty and feeble vexa¬ 
tion of spirit, that he fully realised and ajipreciated 
all that had gone on. 

At last, however, he was in the saddle, sitting 
tight with thigh and knee, the upper part of him 
huddled into a ball. Not much of a man to look 
at, at any time ; no grace of feature or of form ; 
not even a really good .seat in the saddle. N'othing 
of any account from head to heel. A small fresh- 
coloured face ; crooked beard, turning gray ; legs 
absurilly long in pro])orlion to the rest of him, 
and that the shape of a bow. They called him 
Long Jake ; foi' his ill-apportioned length was the 
man’s sole individuality ; and as for surname, it 
was never dreamed that he had one, either in this 
little township of King-parrot Flat or in the sur¬ 
rounding ranges. 

‘ WellF shouted John Byrne from the veranda 
that fronted his grog-shanty, as Jake rode round 
from the yard. ' So yo>i ’re off, eh ? And when 
shall we see you again'( Not for another si.\ 
months, I s’pose.—So long.’ John Byrne spoke 
i: .dly, yet with the consoling certainty with 
which one augurs the return of suinmor while 
watching the falling leaves. For Long Jake was 
one of hi.s regular sources ‘of income—had been 
for years. To look at John Byrne as he stood 
there in his red shirt and cabbage-tree hat, tall 
and handsome as he was, you would never have 
taken hj*a for a shark and a robber. On the 
contrary—-though these terms, 1 assure you, would 
have been none too hard for him—you would 
probably have discovered in him a type of rugged, 
solid, honest manhood. At all events everybody 
else did—at first sight. 


Jake muttered something profane but incoherent 
in reply, and Hung a sulky nod to the knot of 
loafers in the verai’da, who, having been drinking 
at his expense since Friday, returned it with an 
interest not dissociated from satire. Then he 
was off at a brisk 'anter, sitting, ns some one 
unkindly observed, Mike a sack of coals;’ and, 
though sitting close, swaying in the .saddle every 
few strides, in clear indication that his balance 
W'as ns yet imiairfect. 

'J’enement. 1 , whether w'ood or eninns, were few 
enough at King-parrot Flat; but what there were 
lay wide npai’t on either side the broad bush high¬ 
way, divided by clumps of gum and belts of wattle 
and wild fern ; so that the township, which couhl 
have been set down in three or four acres just as 
well, extended from end to end nearly a mile. 
As Jake passed close in front of the opposition 
grog-.shanty at the other side of the road, higher 
up, he wa-s pl.ayfully hooted by a second—natur¬ 
ally hostile—knot of loafers. Outside Harrison’s 
store, still higher uji, the aged Harrison, who was 
sunning himself in front of the house, laid down 
hi.s newspaper anil broke into a cackle of senile 
mirth as tlie odd hoiweman—whom be took for 
ail Australian John Gilpin—thundered past. And 
little Martha Byrne, driving back the cows from 
the creek, made such an iiiqmdeni, impish grimace 
in his very jiath., that Long Jake turned in the 
saddle with a more savage look ujion John Byrne’s 
child than he had hurleil back at the grown men. 
Even the cows stood still to regard him with blank 
astoni.sliment, as he claltcrud through their midst. 
There was oidy one house left to pass—a long, 
low, new building, more pietentious than any 
other in the township. It was the new store, 
lutel 3 ' opened by new arrivals in the colony; the 
bold venture of a young imudgrant couple, and 
so far held in supreme contempt W the broad 
spirits of King-parrot Flat. Mrs 'Tru.scott—the 
town.ihip Siiid unaidmously— inii/ht be a fine young 
woman ; they v iren’t so sure about that, how¬ 
ever; but one i l ing they were sure about — she 
Avould have to get rid of those confounded ‘old- 
country idrs’ of hers bttfore they had anything to 
do eith-r with her or lier stuck-up husband. As 
for the latter, why, he actually thought he knew 
something about horses ; as if a new chum in 
the colony ciyiild know anything about horses ! 
And he had a young colt or two up there in 
his yards that he was breaking in, linglish 
fashion. Just fancy trying on that kind of ‘rot’ 
with bush-horses ! King-parrot Flat thought it 
all an excellent joke, though one which—as men 
of ‘savvy’—they could not help feeling strongly 
about. 

Now the road to Kazorback twisted ubrujitly 
round the corner of this Truscott’s store ; and 
after pa.ssing the store, Jake woidd be alike beyond 
the township and range of those arrows of ridicule 
to which an umsteady rider preseffts a grattiitous 
target He therefore made no attempt to check his 
pace as he swept round close to the picket-fence in 
front of Truscott’s veranda. Had he done so, he 
might have lieard and understood the bounding 
thuds of a bucking hoi sc, close at hand, Ijpfore 
he doubled the angle of the fence and before it 
was too late to prevent a collision ; for. Tmoott 
had mounted a vicious young brute that was at 
that moment Inicking furiously. As it Was, before 
either rider could utter a cry, the horses met 
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Jake was thrown clean and far; and as ffround 
and sky whirled before him, the lust thing he saw 
was the young horse reared, as,it seemed, into the 
dark-blue vault overhead—trembling in the balance 
—falling backward. 

Jake was only half-stunned by the fall, but he 
was more than half-sobered. In an instant he 
had picked himself up. The colt was just rising 
to ite legs, apparently no worse ; his own mure 
was cantering awkwardly away. With her near 
foreleg thrust through the reins; and on the 
ground, clo.se to the stockyard rail, lay a luiup of 
gray llanuel and white moleskin and quivering 
nesh. At sight of this, alcohol seemed to reassert 
its sway in Jake’s brain ; it reeled ; ami he was 
hardly more conscious of what followed than of 
what took place around him while he was lying 
helpless and msensati; at John Byrne’.s. 

'Twenty niinutes later, the rushing air on his 
temples brought him once luoi'c to his sober senses. 
He was on the marc, and was riding swiftly back 
to the hut. Then, for the second time that day. 
Long Jake trie<l to piece together what had 
happened. But now all came buck to him con¬ 
secutively ami with fearful vividness : How he 
had crept timi<lly up to the thing that lay so still, 
touched it, and started back ; lifted an arm, and 
let it drop heavily. How he had taken the warm 
yet lifeless body in his arms, and, exerting all his 
strength, staggered with it I’ound to the veranda, 
where a shrieking, laughing maniac had rushed 
out upon him. How, in spite of the madwoman, 
he hud borne in his burden and laid it ilown a.s 
gently as might be. How, very soon, a noisy 
rabble rushed up ; how he answered their ques¬ 
tions as clearly as he could, and promi.sed to return 
to the township if wanted ; and was then sulfered 
to break' away. All u.s in a dream. 

But that night, when safely back at his 
shepherd’s hut, away on the sloping pasture- 
land beyond Razorback, when darkness fell over 
all things, and the white dead gum-trees towered 
like ri.seu spectres on the side of the range—that 
night. Long Jake lay tossing on his bunk and 
making sure, that this time, at last, delirium 
tremens had faiily caught hinc Bor the moon, 
shooting her cold rays through the open door of 
the hut, cast a ghostly white shallow on the 
sandy floor—a gleaming ghostly shadow, sliced 
as with a knife out of the surrounding blackness, 
and taking the hideous shape of a cotlin ; and 
outside, the young saplings were nodding their 
heads like funeral ]»1 nines; and the crickets 
croaking a hoarse, monotonou.s, maddening dirge. 
Then anon the dead face of the man was thru.st 
before his disordered vision; and anon the 
frantic face of the woman. So that at last he 
could bear it no longer, but tore himself from the 
bunk, and roamed through the night, half-dresse<l 
as he was, among the pale corjises of trees, until 
the lilornitig d?w upon his uncovered head, and 
the morning breeze upon his fevered temples, 
helped to cool and clear the poor bewildered 
brain. 

' ..1" 

Lqpg Jake was in the habit of planning these 
systematic carousals of his with a deliberation 
that was little short of horrible. This time he 
! had waited patiently until heavy rain filled the 
creeks and water-holes, so that his flocks had 
best of feed and water close St hand; and 


he hod trimmed and mended the rude fences 
of the great paddocks, and left everything gene¬ 
rally snug. 'Tlien he had obtained from his 
employer a substantial cheque, on the pretext 
of hiiyiiig a horse at Wattletown. For the pro¬ 
jected ‘bust’ was by no means Jake’s first since 
his installation in the hut on Bazorback, and 
he was well aware that if he were found out 
—let alone the harm that might or might not 
befall the sheep during his absence—it would 
he at least us much as his place was worth : 
that was thirty shillings a week, plus rations, 
and in itself was of small consideration ; he could 
get as much, perhaps more, from any squatter 
111 tlie colony, ns an experienced slieplieid and 
hoiindury-rnun. But somcliow, Jake liud got to 
like the place for its own sake. He was content 
in hi.s solitary life among the grim and sombre 
ranges. Indeed, this queer, reserved, nameless 
old fellow found the solitude of Razorback the 
best thing in life. I am not sure that he did 
not regard those ‘busts’ at King-parrot Flat 
simply as so many necessary life-tonics which 
he owed it to himself to administer with unfailing 
regularity. At anyrate the rude slab hut, the 
cat-^, the cockatoo, the very prints pasted on the 
walls—these simple signs grew by degrees to spell 
for Long Jake the word—‘Home.’ And until 
thi.s time he hud experienced nothing hut thank¬ 
fulness and relief oii leturiiiug home, sick and 
wearied from liis excesses. 

But this time it was dilfcrcut. Home con¬ 
veyed no comfort; he could not rest. He felt 
that which—out of a pretty lengthy experieuce 
of similar afler-glows—he had never felt before— 
namely, shame. 'That was not the worst of it, 
however. The dead storekeeper was always before 
his eyes. And when riding through the bush, 
he found himself luicoiisciously looking over his 
shoulder, fearfully expectant of the wild face 
and uplifted arm of the woman whom he had 
been instrumental iii making a widow. For 
brooding exaggerated the circumsUuiccs of the 
accident, until the brand of the primal murderer 
would hum on the brow of Long Jake in the 
dead of night and send the poor self-accitser 
wandering pitifully over the I'aiigcs. 

Rough ns the life was in the old days—the 
other tiiue-honourcd epithet is for the oiitiiuists 
—there were still coroners to he had for the 
sending, even in the ranges. And a couple of 
days after the accident, a niesseuger summoned 
Long Juke to the inquest at the dead man’s store. 
Well, no blame was laid on poor Jake, except 
by himself ; and he galloped hack without speak¬ 
ing to a soul outside tlie slorc. The widow 
could not be brouglit to attend the inquiry, and 
slie was not seen. 

A part of the weiglit that pressed it down was 
now lifted from the iniiid of Long Juke, but 
only a slight part. In the distorted perepective 
of his own mind he "was still blood-guilty j and 
could there be degrees in blood-guiltiness? He 
woiihl have ridden into the home-station and 
laid hare his miked feelings to the boss, who 
was a kind and Just man, and who, jaoreover, 
would certainly hear of the accident from other 
—possibly unkind—lips. But, unfortunately, the 
one rigid rule of Long Juke’s life was, never 
to lay hare a fraction of his feelings to a fellow- 
man. However, after a few days, a journey to 
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the homestead, for rations, became imperative. 
It was high noon when, amid a loud barking of 
dcsj, Jake led his mare into the rough stiible 
an3 walked over to the store. Withi^ tlie young 
gentleman from England—who was obliging 
enough to acquire ‘ colonial experience ’ at a 
nominal salary—was whistling shrilly. 

‘Ha! it’s you, Long .lake,’ he cried as .Take 
entered. ‘ Itations 1 All right; in a minute ; 
but—hang it!—shake a paw first, do.’ He was 
evidently in tremendous spirits ; and Jake was 
too perfectly colonised to be in sympathy w'ith 
any such demonstration. He hold out his hand 
sulkily ; he intended to have his rations at once, 
and go. But the high-spirited young gentleman 
went on whistling noisily and packing emu eggs 
in sawdust, as if no one was at the other' side of 
the counter waiting to be served. 

‘ Tell you what’s up,’ he presently volunteered, 
pausing in his song ; ‘ 1 ’m off home! Sick o’ 
this, lion’t you know—rough as blazes, and all 
that kind of thing. Yea, home to England! 
Jolly, ehU A vivacious continuation of the 
interrupted tune, in another key, aixl then ; ‘ Sail 
next Tuesilay week ; Blackwall liner ; good busi¬ 
ness, eh?’ Crescendo: the whole store filled 
with the volume of this young Briton’s whistle. 

‘If it’s a fair ()ucstion,’ asked Jake, when the 
tune had come to a blatant end on a wrong note, 
‘what might a passage cost'!’ 

‘Just the sort of question it is—ha, ha!—you 
don’t see it, though ! ’ laughed the other airily. 
‘ Why, about seventy pounds, first-class.’ 

‘ Ah, but second ! ’ 

‘ Oh, about thirty, I should say.—Why I Are 
you thinking of going home too ? ’ 

Jake said curtly that he wasn’t; .and asked 
plainly if he might expect to be served th.it 
morning. 

While the young man was busy with the scales, 
William Noble—‘the boss’—came into the store 
and conversed pleasantly with his houudary-mau 
without one allusion to King-parrot Elat. And 
before he left the homestead. Long .lake ascer¬ 
tained that he had still five pounds seventeen 
and eightpence standing to his credit in the 
slutiou books. 

‘’Phirty pounds!’ he muttered strangely as 
he remounted the mare. He lual ‘ lammed down ’ 
that sum at John Byrne’s the week before ! 
He rode home to the hut in silent thought ; 
but when he dismounted at the well-known spot, 
he once more whispered, ‘ Thirty pounds ! ’ This 
time the words fell naturally from his lips; 
they had formed the keynote of his reilections 
during the ten-mile ride. 


THE CAUSE OF DllOUGHTS. 

In a clever little brochure latcdy given to the 
world by Mr Velschow of Copenhagen, the author, 
in treating of 27ie Natural Law of ICelalioii hetwemi 
Eainfall and Vegetable Life, aims high, for, in his 
short concise treatise, he endeavours ‘to set forth 
a theory of the formation of deserts, notably 
those iif' Australia, and to give an explanation 
of the real cause of deserts and droughts ; thereby 
indicating how fur it may become possible to 
work against, and in many instances eventually 
overcome, the evil of drought.’ If his theory and 


remedy are correct, South Africa, which is a land 
of droughts as well as Australia, ought to profit 
by Mr Velscliow’s observations. 

But he is not by any means the first writer 
who has propounded the ‘ general principle ’ ‘ that 
absence of vegetable life is the real cause of 
absence of rain,’ though he seems to think that 
in so saying he will ‘ hardly find many followers.’ 
Indued, one might almost say the idea is as old as 
the hills. One very ancient wi'iter, Critias (about 
600 ii.c.), speaks of the ‘sickness of a country 
in consequence of deforestation ;’ and more than 
three hundred years ago, EYruaudo Colon declared 
that ‘the i-ains in Madeira and the Canaries 
had become rarer since the tiees had been cut 
down.’ Humboldt and many others have given 
forth their notes of wai'iiing—alas! too often 
uidieeded—with the conseciuence that, on account 
of the destruction of timbei-, vast countries ai-e 
subject to drought. 

'J'his has not always been the work of the 
Europeaji settler only. In Southern Africa, we 
kncAv that the natives havi; a regular season for 
setting fire to the long rank grass which grows 
in Kalli'aria and in diffenmt parts of the various 
colonies and state.s, thereby frequently jnjiiring 
huge tracts of forest laml ; arul this custom was 
kept ui) by the early Dutch I’oer.s; also that 
of chopping down all the mimosas, the thorny 
branche.s of which they use to make their sheep 
and ciittle kraals. Dr J. Ciombie Brown, when 
government botanist at the (.hpe of Good Hoj)e, 
studied the subject deeply, and in his work upon 
the Jlijdnilogij of Soutk Africa, say.s, speaking of 
hush-fires: ‘In this way does the destruction of 
fore-sts by fire tend to pi-omote the ilesiccation of 
a country so far by combustion, and further by 
exposure of the humu.s to dec,ompo.sitiou by the 
sun’s rays de.stroying one of the constituents of 
the soil which exercises great retentive power 
(PI) its moistuv" ’ And again, in his book on 
Foreds and Aloi^i. re, or Lffi-ets of Forests on llumi- 
di.tii of (Jlimnte, he says: ‘There are cases in 
which an extensive destruction of fore.st has been 
followed by a marked desiccation of soil and 
aridity of climate, and some cases in which the 
replanting of tiees has been followed by a more 
or less complete lestoration of humidity ; or the 
planting of trees where theie weie none has been 
followed by a degree of humidity greatly in excess 
of what had previously been observed.' 

But South African writeis U])on this subject 
ai'e too many to be enumerated. In a tittle bjok, 
written several years ago. The Farm in the Karoo, 
the chapter upon Karoo Deserts takes up the 
subject, also (piotiug a paper that Mr t!. Brown 
had rend before the Jiritish Association at Clifton. 
Mr Volschow’s chapters on what he calls the 
‘air-cushion’ are very iuteiesting, and give a 
rea.sou for that m<p.st distressing ^phenomenon we 
so often used to observe in Southern Africa in 
times of drought, namely, the coming up of 
clouds evidently well charged with moisture, 
and their gradual dispersion without apparently 
bursting or leaving a single drop of raiu.^ ^ 

We have lived in the Karoo during a severe 
drought, when not only every blade »of grass 
had long disappeared, and every loaf and twig of 
the Karoo hashes had followed, but the very 
stems and stalks of the (ilants were burked by 
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the hungry, starving sheep and goats; and well 
do we remember our all rushing out of the 
house in answer to the cry, ‘ There is a small 
cloud coming up from the sea.’ flow we watclied 
that cloud! It came on steailily till it was 
nearly over our heads. Surely it would descend 
in a copious showci', for its aerial voyage was at 
an end, and it seemed stationary. Alas, although 
the cloud did nut move on farther, all the same it 
was soon gone, and not. a drop of rain had fallen 
on any portion of that thirsty land. It only 
rained in the clou'ls, and went towards heljnng 
to saturate what Mr Vel-schow calls the ‘air- 
cushion.’ He says : ‘ The sky over the inner 
plains of Au-stralia is genendly for weeks covc.red 
with clouds before rain ultimately sets in after 
a drought; and during this time, the clouds are 
constantly engaged in discharging moisture, >intil 
the air-cnshioTi at last becomes saturated. Then 
the clouds no longer dischai'ge moisture into 
the air, but on the earth’s surface itself.’ Thus 
showing that if the clear tran.sparent air just 
above tlio earth were moistened by the evapora¬ 
tion from vegetation or forcat-tree.s, the ridn- 
clouds wouhl pass through the air-cushion by 
amalgamating with the. moisture alrea<ly therein. 

This .is the reason of oui- having such great 
floods of rain aftei' u drought in South Africa, 
W'hon rivers are frequently rendered impascsable 
*br several days at a tinu!. The watei’ is then;, 
although we do not see it; and when at last the 
air-cushion is lu'oken into by some powerful elec¬ 
tric disturb.mce, it falls to the earth in toi'nmts 
so abundant that rivers rise to a height of forty 
and even seventy feet above their usual level ; 
the greater part of the water rushing away at 
once to the sea, a comparatively small quantity 
being saved by dams and reservoirs. 

The application of the theory in a practical 
form is, that when the land becomes cultivated 
and e.lothed with corntield.s, vineyanls, hop- 
grounds, and orchards, as well as having the 
forest-lands continually renewed, the rain-cloud.s, 
attracted by the e.vapoiation which will inevi¬ 
tably ascend from all such growth, will be con¬ 
stantly distilling as rains the moisture taken up 
from the ocean, thus preventing the great air- 
cushion from ever becoming so dry and water¬ 
less that in satisfying its own great thirst, the 
dire disaster of drought is felt all through the 
land. 


I’KISTirO INK I'KOM SI'ENT COTTON WASTE. | 

The utilisation of waste products, which has made 
such great progress during the last two decades, 
has experienced a further development in a 
department in which wo arc more especially in¬ 
terested. We refer to the process of Mr C. T. 
Bastapd, of 38 jtiley Street, bermondsey, London, 
by means of which spent cotton wa.ste is made to 
yield up all the oil and greasy matter contained 
in it, the latter being subseijiicntly converted 
into that useful agent of civilisation, printer’s 
ink. Cotton waste, as our i-eadei's are aware, is 
used ...to ..clean machinery of all descriptions. 
When spent—that is to s.ay, used up—it is full 
of refuse oil and grease. Hitherto, it has been the 
pactice to boil the spent cotton waste in a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda, hy which process all the 
glmase is extracted, to wash it, and mix it with 


new waste, when it is again placed upon the 
market. The oils and grease are allowed to run 
to waste. 

Mr Bastand proceeds in n very diflerent and 
at the same time highly remunerative manner. 
He places the spent cotton waste in a closed 
cylinder heated bj' steam by means of an interior 
coil. He then pumps a solution of bisulphate of 
carbon into the cylinder containing the waste, 
upon which the chemical acts, separating the oil 
and grease. lii their combined state, the bi¬ 
sulphate solution and oil are then run by him 
into another steam-heated cylinder. Here the 
bisulphate becomes vaporised, and passes thence 
to condenser.'*, and is finally run into a stone tank, 
to be Used over and over again, the loss of bi¬ 
sulphate being nlmo.st imperceptible. The cotton 
waste freed from oil is washed, dried, and sold 
again. 

The far more valuable product obtained, the 
oil, is run from the second cylinder into tanks, 
pumped thence into a copper heated by a small 
portable furnace, running on wheels, .and freed 
from all moisture. It is then pumped into a 
second copper, where it is converted into the 
varnish from which printing ink is made. When 
the varnish has been brouglit down to its proper 
consistency, the furnace is withdrawn, and the 
varnish is taki-n to the mi.xing-hou.se, where it 
is incorporated with the necessary ijigments and 
other ingredients necessary to produce the various 
.shade.s and qualitie.s of printing ink. When 
mixed, the crude ink is ground in a French buhr- 
stone mill, and, after grinding, delivered into a 
machine, in which it is passed between rollers a 
number of times, according to the quality of ink 
reejuired. To obtain the lampblack used in the 
manufacture of printing ink, a jiortion of the 
recovered oil is used; and thus what was formerly 
wasted is converted into the medium which enters 
so largely into the difl'usion of knowledge. 


bUltlKJ) 'r llEAK U IIKS. 

’Tis true iny later years arc blest 
With all that riches can bestow. 

But there is wealth, wealth caunot buy, 

IliJ iu the mines of ‘ Long Ago.’ 

There jealous guard does Memory keep ; 

Yet sometimes, when 1 dream alone. 

She comes and lakes my hand iu hers, 

And shows me what was once my own. 

1 revel 'mong such precious things ; 

1 count my treasures o’er and o’er; 

I learn the worth of some, whose worth. 

Ah me ! 1 never knew before. 

And then all slowly fmlcs away. 

And I return to things you know. 

With empty hands and tear-filled eyes, 

Back from the mines of ‘ Long Ago.’ 

Haiue HKnnKBwioE Bbowks. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. CUAUBEBS, 47 Pater- 
uoster Kow, London, and 339 High Street, EdinbUBUH. 
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PmoK IS'/. 


THAT STITCH IN TIME. 

JJv Mks 1.,vnn Linton. 

That provcrbitil stitcli in time is said to save 
nine. It might he s,aiil to save ninety and nine, 
and yet leave a few hiimlreds us a re.sei've in 
hand. Time and Opportunity have thick fore- 
lock.s in front, and never so much as a .solitary 
gr.ay hair at their hare ]>oll,s hy which to seiz(! 
them and compel them to halt when once they 
have passed ; so, moments must he caught as they 
lly, and things, if they are to be ilone effectually, 
must he done prom]itly. ‘ Never put off till 
to-morrow what ought to he done to-day,’ is a 
hetler rule of action than the Spaniard’s lazy 
roahana, or Lord l’almer.ston’.s half-laughing, half- 
cynical dictum about the self-answering property 
of letters if left long enough unnoticed. Those 
wlio understand the true science of life hike 
their Time emphatically hy the forelock and 
leave nothing to mend itself. With them rents 
are sewn up, thin places strengthened, weak 
attachments tightened, missing hits supplied, nil 
os soon as needed. Thus, preventaldc disaster 
never wrecks their live.s, while premature deeay 
of valuahle material is unknown, and all things 
last to their natural tei in. But this can he done 
only hy taking the fault at the beginning. The 
hoy’s Anger stopped the little hole in the dike 
yidiich an hour’s neglect would have wiilened 
into a disastrous breach. The insigniAcant rent 
whicli a few delicate stitches would have brought 
tfiget.ier and made invisible, left to increase hy 
time and friction, becomes absolute destruction 
,of all usefulness or beauty ; and the old nursery 
apologue of iiovv, for want of a timely nail, 
the shoe, the horse, and the rider U’cre succes¬ 
sively lost, is exeinpliAed in practice every day 
of every year. 

If all Ijif-lore could he concentrated into one 
axiom, that of the stitch in time would be the 
wise man’s device. It spreads itself everywhere. 
Like the protoplastic monad, it envelops every 
circumstauce, and converts to its own law every 
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fact and every feeling. That stitch in time 
applies to emotions a.s well as to thing.s—to persons 
as well ns to events. It includes for one the 
misunderstandings which, he as careful as one 
may, will arise between friends. That ‘some¬ 
thing light as air,’ that go.s.samer thread of sus¬ 
picion, of displeasure, of misreading, detache.s itself 
from the solid g.arment of affection, and incon- 
tinentlj’ the stout well-knitted fabric begins to 
unravel. The floating end is of the Anosl descrip¬ 
tion, and a few stitche.s would fasten it hack 
into its place and prevent all the nfter-rc.sults. 
But tho-se stitehe.s are neglected, and for want of 
them the entire fabric slowly and surely unravels 
into ruin. Of the former closely woven garment 
of friendship not a vestige remains ; only a heap 
of uihsiglitly thrums and ends, which bring as 
much annoyance as the former had brought 
ple.a.sure. A franl ■maud for a frank explana¬ 
tion would have cleared away the misunderstand¬ 
ing, .and would have been the stitch in time 
to save not only nine but tlie whole concern. 
That something light as air was a mere cobweb ] 
■ -a f.ancy—a suspicion—an idea—no more solid i 
than the cloud which looks from a distance to | 
be a solid entity, and when near at hand is found 
to be a.s unsubstanti<al as a dream. It could 
have been lirushed away with a feather. The 
dropped stitch might have been fa.stened back 
with a hair : but the Arst beginnings were neg¬ 
lected ; and that hole in the well-built dike 
through which the waters began to ooze, .so gently, 
so slowly, that a boy’s Anger could stop them, 
became a breach which swept away farm.s and 
homesteads, biave men and noble wmmen, cattle 
and little children, .and left the whole face of 
the country' scarred and desolate. 

Quarrels follow the same law. That stitch 
in time, the ‘soft answer which turneth away 
wrath,’ has been neglected, and in its place r§nt 
added to rent, thrust for thru.st and goad fo*spur, 
bring the inevitable result of toAil disruption, i 
uumendable disintegration. Two irascible people 
make but short av>rk of peace and amity, ^'hen 
they come together in tne bonds of matrimony ; 
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they come only to pai't when the cat-and-dog logue. If cockatrices are to be destroyed, yon 
life they lead has become insupportable. Had must begin with the egg. If you let them hatch 
one of the two just so much respect for this out and live till they are full grown, the chances 
old adage of ours as to forbear to snarl when are they will devour you instead. And is not 
the other growls—to stitch back the hanging hook, this eminently true of health, as well as of habits 
the loosened tape, before weakness of attachment which have a more moral side to them 1 That 
becomes total severance—the tiling would have neglected cold, my friend, nearly cost yon your 
worn into its fitting groove like many another life. You neglected the warning of that ‘oppres- 

angular marriage. But there was none of this sion on j'our che.st,’ of that cough which shook 

wisdom ; so, ciuarrels begat (piarrels, and weak- you to pieces, and thought that a brave heart 
ness became dissolution, and what a little for- and stout will could subdue inflammation without 
bearance and patience and foresight might have much ado. When you were lying between life 
made a success, fell to pieces as a failure ; and and death, for twenty-four hours on the brink 

two people were left bruised and maimed and of the Eternal River, j’ou learnt the v.ilue of 

stranded on the shore of desolation, all for want that .stitch in time which would have saved you 
of that stitch in time—that soft answer which more than the proverbial nine. Had you nursed 
turneth away wrath. your cohl when only a cold, it would not have 

With habits of extravagance leading to debt, developed into double pneumonia. Had you 
disaster, ruin, and perhaps dishonour, that stitch crusheil your cockatrice in the egg, those blood- 
iu time is of primal importance. It is needful stained blows of his would not h.ave struck so 
to begin at the beginning of things if any good near your heart. How much those little stitches, 
is to be done—to fasten back at the first unravel- not taken up in the beginning, have to amswer 
ling, if the fabric of a man’s fortune is to be for when they are called neglected colds ! Half 
pre.served. It is of no use to let rents go on the dise-ases on the list come from them. Also 
till almost all the original stuff has been torn from those symiitonis of overstrain, neglected and 
away, till the gold has melted into vapour under disregarded, do we plunge into sad issues. That 
the blowpipe of bills and lOUs. No readjusting dear valuable friend and mother, now lying at 
can make an exiguous garment as comforlablc the point of death, would be still hale and hearty 
a lit as it was when there was plenty of space had she laid up when those first uncomfortable 
everywhere. The material has been destroyed, semsations pointed to the storm signals of her 
and failing the fresh supply got by a lucky bealfh. She tlid not heed them—thought she 

speculation, no more is at hand. A man's coat would work hei- way through the breakers and 

must be cut according to the amount of cloth wear down the threatened dangers; and only when 
wherewith he is sup])lied ; and when he has only dropsy snjiervened and her poor feet would no 
enough for a Jacket he cannot make an ulster, longer bear her weight, only then did she consent 
If heed had been taken of the first rent and the to keep the bed wherein a timely lodgment 
initial hole had been stitched up, all would have would have saved all the rents that came. It 

been well. As things are, no power on earth can would h.ave been the stitih iu time, and the 

replace that which has been thrown away, and rent, would have been replaced with a patch as 
no alchemy of retrenchment cun restore that good as new. 

which has been wilfully consumed. All future So we go on, and the roll-call is as long ns 
expenditure must be based on the narrowest line there are circumstances in human history. We 
consistent with stability; and the pleasures which stop the first evil reports, or of ourselves or of 
were once bad daily by the bushel are now scarce our friends, and the slander dies, like a upas 
at the half-pint. All for want of that stitch in tree cut at the root To let it go on would 
time which ought to have sewn up the first have been to let it spread and propagate, till half 
unravelling and prevented the rent from growing a hundred seeillinga, half a hundred variants, 
lai •ger! lull differing from each other and all false, had 

What is true of habits of extravagance is filled the. ground and obscured the light of day. 
true also of all habits of every kind. Hum.an Who knows now how many of the slanderous 
nature is at once plastic and rigid. It runs tales sent home by unfriendly ambassadors in 
easily into a mould, but it sets us easily as it tbe days when no newspapers checked rumours 
runs. That extra ghtss, tikeii once or twice for and sifted reports, were true or false, f The repute 
the nameless ‘sinking’ which impatience will not of those dead personages has been marred for all 
bear and for which imprudence demands a ‘ pick- time by this word and that, set in the midst 
me-up,’ soon becomes a habit which has to be of confidential letters sent by trusty envoys 
perpetually renewed and as perpetually increased, sworn to fidelity and secrecy, h’rom that word 
The little stitch iu time, that small effort of came all the rest. H was .the first unravclmcnt, 
self-restraint which would have been so easy and there was no friendly hand to stitch up the 
in,,the beginning before the habit had rooted, rent. Who knows? Faustina, Lucrexia Borgia, 
becomes by tune impossible, and the minute hole (Jatharine de’ Medici—to mention the most salient 
in the dike increases till it becomes a breach three of history—perhaps they were the victims 
through which rush the strong waters of hope- of slander, and their fair fame has been the 
less and irremediable drunkenness. The habit, unravelled fabric which the stitch in time did 
so easy to have been ch.'-ked in the beginning, not save. It may well be so. Closer at hand 
befioiuf!S the overmastering and overwhelming and iu these present days of fuller jpiblicity, we 
controller of destiny; and destruction and dis- have reports now of this prominent'-personage 
grace follow on the failure to put in that stitch in and now of that, whicii adherents deny 
time which would have saved all. So with gam- and opponents repeat. Vague slanders float 
bling, so with indolence, so wijh evil-speaking, in the air. Kleptomania, drunkenness, mad- 
80 with meanness, and on to the end of tlie cata- ness, immorality—the little rent begins by some 
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iinpruclent gossip who has mistranslated, or more 
simply imagined, and the thing spreads. The 
‘Jacob’s ladder’ which defaces a shining garment 
spreails till it has ruined all, because the stitch 
in time of vigorous denial has been wanting. 
‘Small habits well pursued betimes, may reach 
the dignity of crimes,' says Mrs Hannah More. A 
match maliciou.sly struck may burn down a palace. 
A masked torpedo boat, set afloat out of sight, 
may wreck the noblest ship that ever outrode 
a tempest and wmn a fight; and so a few words of 
poisonous import may destroy a character past 
all future rehabilitition—unless, indeed, «'e take 
heed of the beginnings, remember the old adage 
about the stitch in time, and put our heel on 
the coekati'ice egg before it has hatched itself out 
and become the parent of a countless brood. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAl’TEK XXVII. 

Ar a matter of course, the farmer’s cronies came 
to know that his portrait wtis being painted ; and 
w’hen at the end of the second sitting the head 
was put in, in a very firm and resolute fashion, 
(juite a little stream of them dribbled in at odd 
hours to look at it. There" were all sorts of doubts 
and surmises iis to what was to happen to the 
unfini.shed parts of the picture, but about the live 
portion of it there already tluu'e was no doubt what¬ 
ever. 'I’he actual Khorthouse seemed to look out 
of the ennvas, ruddy and tanned and lined, honest, 
prejudiced, thickheaded, and kindly, a type of the 
old-fashioned rustic midland man, hardly to be 
excelle<l in value. 'I'lie fanne)- knew nothing 
about .schools of art; hut he had gone to a pas¬ 
sionate reali.st, and ignorant as he was, he could 
hardly fail to see some of the differences between 
the pale, timid, and stupid conventionalities of 
his wifels portrait and the niastindy veracity of 
his own. The idea that Joiisserau was, as his 
daughter had suggested, po.s.sibly a gentleman, 
had taken posses.sion of him, .and he called him 
‘young man’no longer. Where and wdien he 
had learneil as much as that, he would have been 
puzzled to tell ; but he was somehow aware that 
a Frenchman claimed the right to be addressed 
as ‘ mo.^soo,’ and that title he biistowed on Jou.s- 
serau, to the painter’s great amusement and 
enjoymimt. 

When the antique silver flagon with its rim of 
foaming beer, the lilne coat and the red wai.stcoat, 
the Bro.sely pipe, and the tumbler were all set 
upon the canvas, the farmer’s sMf-congratulation 
was almost without bounds. Day by d.ay, as 
Jousserau finished his morning’s woik, he put 
the canvas away in the best parlour, turning its 
fi'^e to the wall, and exacting a promise that no 
dusting shotdd be done while it lemaimal there. 
Ilidf-a-dozen times in the course of the day the 
farmer would turn the work round, handling it 
as tenderljr as if it had been a new-born child ; 
and sometimes he wouhl spend a whole half-hour 
in the contemplation of the work. The tankard 
looked as if one could actually lift it; the pine 
was fragile and slender as it was in nature ; the 
glass of beer, with its encircling ring of dying foam, 
looked drinkable. The red plush waistcoat was 
like plush, the blue coat like blue cloth, the brass 
buttons like brass buttons. The picture bade 


fair to be a source of perennial enjoyment to him, 
and he thought that he had never laid out ten 
pounds to such advantage in his life. 

The morning hours spent in the farmeFs 
kitchen—for there, for the sake of the light, Jous- 
serau insisted on pitching his easel—were not 
without their sentimental effect upon the artist 
Monsieur Jou.sserau’s experiences in aflairs of the 
heart wore varied, and his aspect toward the 
sex was variable and inconsistent He was either 
over head and ears in love with some one of its 
charming members, and ready for her sweet sake 
to forgive all her sisters the faidts he. charged 
against them ; or he wuis for the moment a con- 
firmeil mi.sogyni.st, armed with epigrams by a 
hundred of his fellow-countrymen. His action 
in courtship was rapid and deciiled, and three or 
four interviews with any ladj' who took his fancy 
served generally to bring him to the point of 
declaration. No one of the dozen or two to whom 
he had pro)io.se<t under these conditions had as 
yet found this brusque and lively method of 
wooing satisfactory, and the good little man had 
indeed been unfortunate in the fact that a fair 
half of the ladies of his choice had been already 
bespoken. ]'’inditig his offer s<d aside, he returned 
to his misogyny, ami contemned all women for 
at lea.st a fortnight. 

Perhaps he was learning something from exjieri- 
ence, or perhaps he was inwardly aware of some¬ 
thing more serious in his eonditions than lie had 
hitherto observed. Be Ihese things as the)' may, 
lie made no iiialrimoiii.il ov(*rture.s to Oecili.a, and 
it is possibie that, like the immortal parrot of the 
story, he refrained from speaking beeanse he 
thought tlie more. His one ovi-rt act was to hint 
to tlie farmer that it would be a pleasant thing 
to liave a portrait of Mei'S Cecilia. ShortViouse 
took kindly to tlie notion, and the painter pre¬ 
sented himself with a new canvas before the girl 
herself liad been made, aware of tlie project. She 
resisted it at first, but feebly, and gave her first 
sitting to a ru' ng aceoinpaiiiment of blushes, 
wliicb to .1 ousseiiui’s mind became her especially 
w(dl. Tlie young lady gave her sAincf, later in 
tlie ilay than her father had done, and the farmer 
absenteil him.sclf from his affairs to play propriety, 
lie would stand pipe in mouth behind the painter, 
watching him with untiring iiitere.st, and hecnnic 
more ab.sorbed in the picture’s progress than he 
had been even when he had been himself the 
subject. He bad never known bow pretty Cecilia 
was, and probably never would have known if 
nobody bad eoine to show bim ; but she made 
a lovely picture, and there she wa.s in ncfiud flesh 
and blood evidence to justify tlie painter’s reading 
of her. Jousserau had caiiglit lior with a certain 
lialf-pen.sive smile, which Farmer Shorthoiise would 
never lun e had the eye to notice. 

‘lt’.s thee, to tlie life, Cecilia,’ he would say a 
dozen times a day. ‘I’ve seen tliee lookin’ like 
tliat hunderds an’ huiiderds o’ times..—It\ the 
very spit on her. It ain’t like a picture; it’s 
like another gell a-sittin’ there, the very livirf 
image on lier.’ 

The farmer paid, and Jousserau received with 
perfect gravity his tueiuy pounds for.«tlM two 
jiictures, ns if tliat sum had really represented 
the value of bis work. But when the work wa» 
done and the visits to the house were all over, 
he became unutterably mournful and Mttrait, 
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watuleriiig about the yellowing lanes in solitude, 
and composing in his own language sonnets to 
his mistress’ eyebrow. ' 

The cronies who had come to sec the farmer’s 
counterfeit presentment came also to see Cecilia’s. 
They were all critically admix-ing ; but for the 
most part the merits of the Brosely pipe, the 
silver tankard, the red jdush waistcoat, and the 
glass of beer pleased them better than the deli¬ 
cate beauty of the second woik. 1’lie farmer 
was uncertain in his own opinion, and wanted 
a sound criticism to go upon. So one morning 
when the two works were freshly framed, and 
he stooil in the best parlour surveying tliem and 
debating their rc.spective merits in his mind, the 
voice of tlie vicar came like an inspiration to him. 

Now, Parson Ileatlicotc was a personage in 
those parts, being no less than first-cousin to ray 
Jjaiiy Barfield. He was a man of wealth and taste, 
and everybody knew that the parsonage boasted 
a fine collection of pictm'es. 'uio farmer hailed 
lii.s arrival, therefore, anti at once inducted him 
into tile parlour to give judgment on Joussernu’s 
handiwork. Tlie polisheil cleric put uji his eye¬ 
glasses with a fine want of interest, but hail no 
sooner lookeil at the canvases than he changed his 
manner. ‘ Why, Shoithouse, Shorthouse '. what 
are these 1 Where did you find the man who did 
these ?’ 

‘ He’s a Frenchman from foreign parts,’ Short- 
hruse answered. ‘I founil him a-drawing and 
colouring the cows in one of my fields.’ 

‘A wandering artist,’ said the vicar. ‘Come, 
this is interesting. What does he make you pay 
for these ?’ 

‘ Ten pounds apiece,’ said Shorthouse.—‘ I don’t 
think it’s out of the way, sir.’ 

‘Rather curiously out of the way, to my mint]. 
—Do you know, my frieinl Shorthouse, that you 
might pay iivo hundreil and get no better work 'I 
—What’s the man’s name?’ 

‘I’vti got it wrote out Iiere somewhere,’ said 
Shorthouse. ‘I don't seem to sound it like he 
does. I can’t get my tongue rounil it. It ’.s wrote 
out on a idece of pastehoanl,’ he continued, grop¬ 
ing in his waistcoat pockets.—‘ Ay, here it is.’ 

‘ Jousserau !’ cried the vicar, ‘ Acliille .lousserau! 
—What brings him over here 1 Why, he’s the 
designer of tlie great memorial window for Lord 
Barfield, which is to he unveiled for next Sunday'. 
—Let me tell you, Shorthouse, that he must be 
pai'ticulurly fond of you to paint your portrait 
lor ten pounds. He wouhln’t paint mine for ten 
times that.’ 

The farmer began to think more than ever of 
the pictures after this decisive verdict 

‘Father would harilly believe,’ saiil Cecilia, 
who had followed to look and listen, ‘ that Mr 
Jousserau was a gentleman.’ 

‘A gentleman?’ said the vicar. ‘Of course he’s 
a gentfeman. A,, man of very good family, and 
many accomplishments. A very chai-ming little 
fellow, and a great friend of mine.’ 

The .farmer felt horribly abashed that he should 
have called a friend of the -“icar’s, ‘young man,’ 
and that he shouhl have patronised him. 

‘Dear y.ie!’ he said. ‘To think as he should 
I be a friend of yours! Why, theer’s ’Zaiah 
[ Winter, as has known him for over a twelvc- 
Konth, gives out us he lived in Warwick with a 
workin' loreigner there, ipiite poor and lowly'.’ 


‘ Ah, yes, my friend,’ said the parson ; * but the 
man he lived with was his fellow-townsman. That 
is a great lie between Frenchmen who are living' 
out of their own country.’ 

‘ The young gentleman dresses nohow,’ said 
Shorthouse. 

‘Like an artist—like an artist,’ said the parson. 

‘ A bit of a bohemian, but a charming and good 
little fellow.—You’re in luck, Shorthouse.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said the farmer. ‘Thecr’s no 
offence meant, ainl 1 hope as none will be took.’ 

‘ I hope not.—What is it?’ 

‘ The.se here foreigners, I’m told,’ said Short¬ 
house with great gravity, ‘is papists, all and 
sundry. I shouldn’t ha’ thought as a papist would 
be let point a window for a Christian church.’ 

‘ M'ell, that’s a point, to be sure,’ the vicar 
answei'cd, laughing ; ‘ but it happens that Mr 
.lousserau is not a papist. He's a Huguenot, 
Shorthouse, and us good a Protestant as you or I. 
—You ’ll see him in chni’ch next Sunday', I 
tlarcsay'.’ 

Here were more ideas. The world was growing 
cmhnrras.sing. 

But the most amazing hepuzzlement awaited 
him on the Sunday. It was a soft gray' morning 
after rain. Tlie church hells were ringing, and 
from any little bit of ri.sing ground the country¬ 
folk might he seen straggling towards the cliurch 
in answer to their invitation in rather more than 
their usual numbers. In the old day.«, the Earl of 
Barfield hail sat through the morning service 
of half the year I’ound in the family pew ; hut 
since the late Karl’s ileceuse anil burial, the Quality' 
had left that part of the county, and their pres¬ 
ence at chui'ch was a rarity. 'J'hey were to he 
there that morning in liononr of the inauguration 
of the gi’uat memorial window, 'riie young Earl 
of Barfield was expected with the Countess, and 
Sir Ferdinand de Bhicijiiaire, the comity member, 
with lier Iady.ship his wife, who w.as as yet known 
to none of tlie good people of Bcueon-Hurgate. 

Cecilia had started on ahead with the daughters 
of a neighboui’iiig farmer, and Shorthouse was 
scdemnly w,addling along alone, when lie found 
himself accosted by Snelling. 'riiey had seen hut 
little of each otlier since the latter had taken his 
answer from Cecilia, and Shorthouse at first was 
a little emhm-rassed by his friend’s greeting. 

‘ 1 want a word W'itli yon,’ said Snelling ; ‘ and 
if you ’ll take what I’m going to say kindly, I shall 
be obliged to you. 1 ’ve heard as tlial young 
Frenchman has been a good deal at your house 
lately.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sliorthonse, w'ho was aware of the 
feud between .lousserau and his companion. ‘He’s 
been paintin’ my portrait, and Cecilia’s.’ 

‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’ quoted 
Mr Snelling; ‘hut the kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful. If Providence had blessed me with 
a daiightei', Shorthouse, that’s not the sort o’ 
young man that I should allow to come auigli 
iier.’ 

‘No?’ demanded Shorthouse. 

‘ No,’ said .Snelling. 

‘ Anil if not, why not ? ’ 

‘Well, I’ll deal square with yon,’ S-xelling 
answered. ‘ The man’s been taking away my 
character, and anything I say ngen him might 
carry less wei;^ht than it would if I was supposed 
to have a likin’ for him. But that won’t nmder 
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me from tullin’ what I know to be the plain truth 
about him: he’s a low scoundrel, and has no 
right to cross a decent man’s doorstep.’ 

‘You’re mistook in the young man,’ said Short- 
house. ‘Parson Heatlicote claims him as a friend, 
and speaks most high of him.’ 

‘1 took you for a man o’ sense, Shorthouse,’ 
said Suelling. ‘ The idea o’ you believin’ a cock- 
and-bull tale like that! ’ 

‘Cock-and-bull, or no cock-.nn(l-bull,’ Short- 
house returned, ‘it was the vicar himself us 
told me so. I reckon he knows w'hether a man’s 
a friend of his or whether he isn’t. He said 
he was. Parson says he’s a gentleman. You’ve 
quarrelled with the man, and you’re willing to 
lend your ear to anything.’ 

This staggered the vulgar traducer for the 
moment, ami Ins saw that if .lousserau really hud 
powerful friends, it might be wise on his own 
part to leave him alone. But a ratlier singular 
and altogether unlooked-for thing had happened 
to Suelling sinci; he had taken his disiuissal from 
Cecilia, lie had propo.sed to marry the young 
lady’s prospective acres rather than herself, ami 
had looked upon her final acceptam'e of his suit 
as being aliuo.st certain. Ex.cept as an unusually 
prosperous stroke of Imsiness, he had hardly cared 
to think about it. But from the moment at 
which he bad heard her answer, be had been 
growing more and more into a desire of her. 
It begun first in a dull anger and resentment, 
in which he wished for nothing but the power 
to rule her, ami bend her or, if need b(', break 
her to his will. It was a natural pait of the 
man’s egotism to feel that a woman put the worst 
of possible insults upon him in refusing to marry 
him. lie had not the faintest wish in the world 
to understand himstdf, or to trace to their source 
his own emotional processes. But if he had had 
the will and the power to ilo that, he would 
have seen resentment turn to hatred, and hatred 
in its turn change into some distorted sem¬ 
blance of love. So long .as he had had but little 
doubt that she would take him, he hail not 
cared foi’ her ; but now he saw how impossible 
she was for him, he began to hunger for her. 
And since any kind of real p.assiou is more 
piercing and discerning, because more alert, inbrn- 
esfed, and observant than average feeling, his 
inert and sluggish mind woke suddenly to a 
new perceptive i'iiculty. He was far ami away 
too stupid and 8elf-.satisfieil to trust to instinct; 
but instinct somehow told him that .lousserau was 
or would be his rival, and his own nature taught 
him to stab the rival before he had a chance 
to strike. It made matters none the easier for 
him to know that Cecilia would in all proba- 
b.ljty be a score of times wealthier than he had 
supposed her to be when he had still thought 
her property worthy of being joined to his own. 
The prize had turned out to he infinitely more 
valuable than he hail fancied, and he had missed 
it In spite of the girl’s disclaimer, he believeil 
that Jousscrau had poisoned her mind against 
him, and he was not the man to submit to an 
injury,<fithout retort. 

The churchyard was full from the lichgate 
to the porch, for nobody dreamt of entering 
until the great people should have arrived. The 
bells changed their measure, and then stopped, 
all but one,.which tinkled rapiilly, us if to hurry 


up the delayed magnates. The carriage drove 
up at the la.st second, and from it alighted, amid 
a respectful and curious silence, the Earl of Bar- 
field, who assisted the Countess to descend. Then 
came Sir Ferdinand, the county member; and 
all necks were craned for a first look at his 
bride, when, to the wonder of everybody who 
knew him, M. Jousserau descended from the 
carriage, glorious in lavender gloves, a silk hat, 
and a frock-coat, carrying those splendours with 
no embarrassment or look of rarity, and being in 
nowise moved cither by the curiosity he excited 
or by the exalted company in which he found 
himsidf. 

Suelling could scarcely believe the evidence 
of Ilia eyes, and Shorthouse fairly gaped in his 
.astonishment. As for Cecilia, who was a most 
honest and simple-hearted creature, she felt these 
great folks to be so far above ber that to have 
been on terms of week-long intimacy with any¬ 
body who wetit familiarly about with them 
exulted her w’ith wonder. The painter W'ore a 
kind of halo to her fancj'. He raised his hat 
to her as lii^ went by, talking to Sir Ferdinand 
in his own tongue. A moment earlier, he had 
worn the bright and plea.sing smile she hud .seen 
so often ; and on a sudden, as he saw her, there 
, was a touch of s.adne8.s, humility, apology in 
his manner— she knew not what. She had no 
time to think of it, and in the midst of her 
astonishment, she had not even the wit to think 
of it; but there was something in his salute, and 
.something in the look accompanying it, which 
seemed to say that though he was at obvious 
I ease with these great people, he was le.ss nt ease 
: before her. The girr.s heart liegan to beat, and 
—she could not have told why for the world 
I —but .lousserau, if he h.ul only known it, had 
grown in that passing moment to bo a personage 
in her eyes ; and from that instant forward she 
never thought him without the latent under¬ 
standing tliat 11 . was cleverer, handsomer, and 
more distinguished than the common run of 
men. Only that; and yet, if he had known 
it, that was something. 

(J'.i he ctmtinved.) 

AN OLD SCOTCH BUR OH. 

.Tost where the estuary of the Forth begins to 
widen, nestling beneath a stretch of wooded hill, 

I lies the ancient royal burgh of Culross. A couple 
, of centuries ago it was a scene of activity and life, 

I when its ‘girdle-makers’ were a powerful craft, 

, and its wares were famous throughout ‘ the north 
j couiitrie;’ but to-day, the grass grows green within 
■ its streets, and the clang of the hammer is an 
unknown sound. Culross has preserved its age 
in a way that few places can equal in tliose'latter 
days, for the nearest railway is three miles off, 
and the bay is ,shallow even at high-tide. A more 
perfect retreat for llie nineteenth-century lotus- 
eater could scarcely be imagined. Facing the 
water is the Town-lioiise, with its quaiat iDutch- 
looking spire; f.arther up, above the jred-tiled 
roofs of the houses, appear belts of garden; and 
higher still, flanking the narrow walks, stand the 

n teiT.ace-^alls, almost covered with branching 
i-trecs. So, by various crooked ‘wynds’and 
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narrow ways, tlie old town creeps up the hill, and 
at length lays the warm mellow colour of its 
ancient walls against the cool green of the trees 
that conceal all but the tower of the Abbey 
Church. 

The Abbey of Culross was founded by Malcolm, 
Earl of Fife, about the year 1:110, and though 
little now remains of the original structure, there 
are still proofs suHIcient to show that it must have 
been of considerable extent. What was formerly 
the choir is now used as the paii.sh church, and 
is entered through two very tine Norman door¬ 
ways at the foot of the tower. In the manse 
garden cbwe by is a large and well-preserved 
vaulted pas.suge with gi’oined roof and graceful 
arches. Behind this i.s a chamlier somewhat 
similar; and further back still, a (light of stairs, 
reached througli another Norman doorway, leads 
to the roof. The monastery orchard has had an 
admirable southern exposure, sloping gently down 
to the shores of the Filth. Fart of it is now 
comprised in the policies of Culross Abbey, a 
mansion-house to the east of the, chun'h, begun 
by Lord Bruce of Kinloss, and said to be designed 
by Inigo Jone.s. 

Close to the Abbey Church is the family vault 
of the Bruces, where lies the heart of l.ord Kdward 
Bruce, who was killed in a duel with Lord Sack- 
ville, afterwards Earl of Doraet. The quarrel 
seems to have been about some holy, and the issue 
of thj affair is fully detaihal by .Steele in several 
numbers of the Guardinu. 'I'he meeting took 
place at Bergen-op-Zoom, in Holland ; and ‘ there,’ 
says Lord Sac.kville’s account, ‘in a meadow, 
ankle-deep in water at the least, bidding farewell 
to our doublets, in our shirts we began to charge 
each other.’ Lord Bruce at first gained the advan¬ 
tage ; but being much excited, he failed to parry a 
thrust of his iulversary’s sword, and fell, exclaim¬ 
ing : ‘Oh, 1 am shain !’ His body was buried at 
Bergen; but tradition allirmed that his heart, 
preserved in a silver cu.se, had been carried 
to Scotland, and deposited in Culross Abbey 
Church. 

In IHOC a search was instituted, and heneath 
a projecting portion of the wall two stones were 
found firmly clasped together by iron bands. On 
being separated, they disclosed a silver case shaped 
like a heart, bearing the name and arms of Lord 
Edward Bruce. When this was opened, it was 
found to contain ‘a heart carefully embalmed in 
a brownish-coloured liquid.’ lhawings were made 
of the sh .11, and it was again consigned to its 
position in the vault, where a brass tablet, with 
the Bruce motto, ‘Fuimus,’ now sets forth the tale 
of the silver heart. 

To Sir George Bruce, an ancestor of the unfor¬ 
tunate duellist, Culross owed much of its early 
prosperity. He was a man of considerable entei'- 
prise, and started pans for the manufacture of 
salt; ho also worked coal below the Firth of 
Forth by planting shafts and surrounding them 
with walls rising above the water-level. When 
James VI. visited Scotlnno'ih 1017, he invited his 
huntiug^arty one day to dine with him in ‘a col¬ 
lier’s house,’ tneaning Culross Abbey, the residence 
of Sir George Bruce. While, the king was inspect¬ 
ing the coal-works, he was unexpectedly brought 
out at the sea-mouth of the .shaft,,and observing 
the water all round, his timid mind suggested foul 
and he immediately begun to shout ‘ Treason! 


tre.i 80 u 1 ’ ‘ The collier ’ quickly soothed his un- 
kingly fears by showing him a well-manned boat 
lying ready for his reception. ^ 

Through the influence of Sir George Bruce, 
Culross was erected into a royal burgh in 1588 
by James VI.; and this monarch also grunted a 
monopoly of making girdles, or rather corrobo¬ 
rated a previously given clnirfer which had been 
disregarded. A girdle is a flat plate of iron upon 
which scones and oatme.al cakes are baked over 
the fire, and was formerly found in almost every 
household in Scotland. 'Phe girdle.smiths were a 
very powerful body, and their guild or corporation 
received a halfpenny on (^nch girdle manulaclurcd, 
in return for which they j)ermitted the use of the 
trade device, a crown, a hammer, and the name 
‘ Culross.’ 

At Fre-ston Island, a low desolate piece of land, 
farther down the Firth than Culross, and at some 
distance from the shoie, the manufacture of salt, 
.already■ alluded to, was carried on; but it has 
long been discontinued, and the buildings havo 
fallen into pictureac|ue decay. From this i.sland 
the view up the Forth i.s very tine ; the hills 
beyond Stirling rise in the background ; in the 
middle distance, long points of wooded land jut 
into the water; and the castellated tower of 
Dunimarle Castle apiieais over the dark baud 
of trees that clothe the nearer hillside. A tradi¬ 
tion exists that the mansion-hou.se of Dunimarle 
is built on the site of Macdull’s castle ; but it 
is probable that the chieftain’s stronghold was 
farther to the ea.^t. Culro.ss M(jor, inland from 
the town about a mile, however, was the scene of 
King Duncan’s battle with Sueno (d' Noiavay, 
described in B.al)>h llolinsbed’s ('hmiiidi’ <f Gcut- 
laml, where Macbeth and Banquo are said to havo 
each commanded a division. 

Dunimarle Castle was the property of Mrs 
Sharpe-Krskine, who died in 187:!, leaving the 
hou.se and its contents ‘for the promotion and 
study of the fine arts.’ 'Phe castle is open to the 
public certain day.s in tbc week, and contains a 
very fine collection of china, picture.s, &c. In the 
hall are eight finely c.arvetl oak chairs, reputed to 
be by Albert Durer ; and in the staircase win¬ 
dow some beautiful stained glass of the sixteenth 
century, including a ‘Madonna and Child’ by 
Holbein, is exhibited. Among the pictures, the 
fine.st is a ‘St Uomaine’ by Carlo Dolci ; there are 
also good exanijiles of Hobbema, liuysdael, 'I'eniers, 
\Vouver?uans, and otbers. Some family ])ic.tures 
by Daviil Allan, a Scotch painter, chiefly known 
by his illustiations to The Gaitle Glicjihcrd, are of 
little note ; but among them h.ang a very fine 
though unfinished portrait of Kr.skine of Torrio 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a painting of the 
beautiful Miss Kennedy, afterwards Countess of 
Eglinton. 

In the town itself there are many interesting old 
buildings to be seen as we stroll through its cause¬ 
wayed streets, that give a clattering importance 
to the movements of every pas.sing curt. Beside 
the 'rown-hoiise is a venerable pile popularly 
known ns ‘The Palace,’ a name derived from a 
doubtful tradition that the hou.se was at btie time 
the residence of one of the Scottish kings. It 
properly consists of two houses, one on eacli side 
of a passage known as ‘ the Colonel’s Close.’ They 
were built by the great Sir George Bruce ; and 
above the centre window projecting from the roof 
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his initials, G. B., are carved. The gray old 
walls have gathered their colours from tlie rams 
and sunbeams of many a year, till now their hues 
are ‘mellowed into harmony by time.’ Part of 
the roof is slated with thick old slates, pur))le, 
green, and lichen covered ; other portions are 
patched with tiles that long ago have lost their 
youtlifid brightness, and taken on a richer, ileeper 
tone more fitting to the dignity age. The 
interiors have been richly <lecoruted in tlieir day ; 
the ceilings, painted with scenes from the Udymy 
and Greek mythology, still bear witness to the 
former grandeur of the ancient mansion. The 
old place, like Grumio's story, seems destined to 
die in oblivion ; but it needs no strong efl'ort of 
the imagination to picture some of the scenes its 
aged walls have looked upon in the stirring times 
when Charles Tl.’s licet anchored in Leith Uoads, 
and every little town in Fife bestirred itself to 
repel the inviuler. From the terraced gardens 
behind, with their trim close-cro])ped yews, some 
maid of old romance may have looked upon a 
morning ‘ briglit witli May,’ and watcheil her lover 
for the last time .sail down the Firth to meet the 
Bersekers and Flemings. In such gardens as 
these, Cowley or Cowper would have delighted ; 
there is a staiil dignity about the ho.v-fringed j 
walks, and aii old-world air even about the llowers 
themselves— 

(iiilii-dustcd .snspilragou, 

Sweet william with his homely cottagc-smoll. 

Ami stocks in flagrant blow, 

Boses that down tlie alleys shine afar. 

The summer day is drawing to a close as we 
wander down tlie steep old streets to the green 
beside the shore. Hero the children are laughing 
aiiA shouting at play, while their elders arc 
engaged in a friendly game at bowls. Tin; tide 
is nearly full, and from a boat in the bay the 
voices of girls singing steal over the waters. The 
blue smoke is curling upwards iu the .stillness 
of the summer twilight, over tlio red-tiled roofs, 
over the dark old lree.s, into the glowing dallbdii 
sky above, where the rooks are Hying homeward 
to tlieir nests. i 


LONG JAKE’S TRIP ilOME. 

(dlAl’TEU II. 

Moiie than three months passed before Long .lake 
was again seen at King parrot Flat; and then, 
one fine afternoon, lie diopped in upon the boys 
in Joliu Bynie’s bar without a word of warning. 
He was warmly greeted. John Byrne’.s liumlsome 
face lit up witli an evil light as he clapped the 
in wcomer on the back with demonstrative hearti¬ 
ness ; Jack Rogers, already three parts tipsy, 
foresaw earlier eonsnmmation than he had dared 
to hope for ; and Surgeon-major W.agstalf—lute of 
ll.M. Bombay Statf Corps—deemed it a promis¬ 
ing speculation to begin business by pledging 
Long Jake at his, the surgeon-major’s, e.xpeii.se. 
To the speechless anuiitenieiit of all, this delicate 
Qverturj^was politely but promptly declined. 

‘NoJ boys,’ said Long Jake (juicily, in answer 
to the questioning faces that were turned indig- 
nantly_ to his ; ‘1 ha’n’t come here fora boose— 
not this timeand he calmly seated himself on 
a flour-bag in the coolest comer of the store. 


Jack Rogers feebly appealed to his stars to 
explain what this might portend ; the old Anglo- 
Indian rijtened with more tlian tropic rapidity 
from pink to purple, and muttered vaguely about 
‘outraged honour’and ‘instant satisfaction;’ while 
the proprietor of the 'air confined himself to a 
peremptory inquiry as to wliy, et cetera, Juke 
came there if he didn’t mean to take anything for 
the good of the hou.se—lidding tliat he, for one, 
as boss of the shanty in question, intended to 
know the icason why, anyway. 

‘Reason why'i’ said Long Jake reflectively, 
w'ithout looking up from the fig of tobacco he 
was daintily paring in-his palm. ‘ Reason wliy I 
Why, to leave a bit of a yarn. What else?’ But 
before tlie menace tliat trembled on John Byrne’s 
tongue could be discliarged, bo added adroitly, 
and with a quick upward glance: ‘Ilows'ever, 
tlioiigli I’m not on for anything myself to-day 
—feeling just what you cull behiw par, like— 
1 hereby invites all present company to onler 
their usual, if yim jilcasc.’ Witli that Long Jake, 
added to the jiainful interest which liis abnormal 
coniluct had already created by shifting tlie clasp- 
knife to his left hand, thrusting Ids riglit deep 
into his trousers’ pocket, and, apparently by acci¬ 
dent, jingling a h.stful of coiii.s. Then he witli- 
drew his hand without raising his eyes, and 
resumed paring the tobacco with an impassive 
face. 

Coin of the realm being an almost iiiikiiowu 
(jiiniitity at Jviiig-jiarrot Flat, wlicre pajicr nuuiey 
was in comnioii currency, this nutstcr-tuiich of 
Long Juke’s produced an instaiilaneoiis effect. 
John Byrne tiirncil his back, partly to micurk a 
fresh demijohn, partly to eoiieoal his emotion. 
The ie.st-- including even the in.sulted surgeon- 
major—niaiiitaiiied a judieious silence. The man 
from Razorback reserved his final bomb until 
tlie fiist gla.ss all I’oiind lind been enijitied, and 
iiiitil he had rolled hi.s tobacco cure.ssiiigly between 
Ids paim.s, and li'l 1 and lit Ids jdpe. 

‘ Fact is, boys, lie then said, in the same calm 
deliberate tone, ‘1 ’m going home !’ 

The silence that had preceded the uiilioiince- 
nicnt outlived it half a minute ; then, ns one 
man, the habitues of Bynie’s bar pulled them- 
.sidves together. 

‘What! home to England?’ asked John Ilyrne 
incredulously. 

‘Home to England,' said Long Jake. 

‘ Gad ! you iloii’t mean this! ’ exclaimed Sur¬ 
geon-major Wagstair. 

‘ My colonial oath on it,’ said Long Jake. 

‘An’ when yer goiii’?’ in(|uircd Jack Rogers. 

‘ Well, iiot 7 ('.st yet a wliile,’ said Long Jake. 

This la.st reply, being distinctly uuti-climacteric, 
(lisalijiointed sonicwliat. 

‘ Going for good’ sneered John Ryriie, veiling 
henentli a tone of eoiilciiipt the reasonable annoy¬ 
ance incident to loss of a sure smurce of ilftome. 
Jack Rogers, with a vinous wink, suggested: 
‘No; forh.ad.’ A slight laugh greeted the niaudlin 
sally. But Jake replied gravely: ‘Only for a 
triji. I mean to ha'ie one more look at the old 
dust; that's all—I’ill U|i again, hoys.' 

'i'he invitation was seareely needed; aiTd, 'under 
the itilluenco of the whisky and Jake’s .mau(£U- 
vriiig, the conversation drifted ; and he presently 
turned it into the channel he had all along 
in view by *an inuo.ent inquiry alter Widow 
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Truscott, The gratuitous inforniution respecting 
this lady which he elicited it would be tff no 
urpose to relate at length moreover, it would 
e unfair, since the epitliks employed could 
scarcely have been meant for repetition. But it 
did appear that Mrs Truscott was, to put it 
mildly, no favourite at King-parrot Flat Her 
sirs were worse than ever. She thought herself 
too good for everybody. She was mismanaging 
the store, making a mess of everything, and doing 
no business—eacli substantive being duly qualified. 
There were plenty of good men ready to enter 
the business on the square footing, who would 
guarantee to make a paying concern of it. Yet 
she w'anted to sell the place—sell a place whose 
good-will wasn’t worth a red cent; she would 
look at none of them. Here the gallant Surgeon- 
major waxed peculiarly eloquent and pompous. 
It seemed that tliis oriental jewel had inileed 
gone tlie length of personally offering himself, 
body and soul, as a sacrifice at the shrine of 
this unreasonable woman. Only to be trampled 
on ! 

As Long Jake cantered homeward, he could 
not resist a curious glance at the dwelling of 
the terrible female. If she treated so male- 
ficently those estimable men, whose worst otl'eni:e 
was a too great admiration for herself, how would 
she behave to him. Long Jake—as he persisted 
in regaixling himself—the author of her widow¬ 
hood? Might she not send a bullet through him 
08 he passed ? Sundy she must be capable of 
that much. She happened to be in front of the 
house, training lovingly an infant creejier to the 
base of a veranda-post—honeysuckle, taken from 
its native nortliern soil only a few short months 
ago. She looked up swiftly at the cantering 
horseman. As it seemed to him, there was 
nothing forbiilding in the glance; nor did she 
lower her eyes ; but, instead, gazed hard at him 
with something very like interest in her sad face. 
Long Jake felt the blood mount hotly to his 
cheeks, and his hand tighten iuvoluutiirily on 
the reins. For an instant he wavered ; then, 
turning away his head, he spurred the mare round 
the fatal corner. But he had not galloped a 
furlong before his first impulse of shame gave 
place to one of indignation, of which he him¬ 
self was the object; he fell to cursing himself 
for a fool and a heartless wretch ; and by the 
time he reached the hut, he hail resolved that, 
next time anything took him to the township, 
he would not leave it before he had told the 
truth to the poor widow about that terrible day, 
now nearly four months ago. 

It was a little curious that, liarely a week later. 
Long Jake found another trip to King-parrot Flat 
necessarjf. He had never before visited the town¬ 
ship twice in so short a space of time. It was 
more curious, however, that he ended by getting 
no farther than the outermost vedette of the 
straggling, weather-board houses—by calling, in 
fine, at Mrs Truscott’s store and nowhere else. 

‘ I must see the woman; I must make a clean 
breast to her about that.4“y- I 
straight that I was blind drunk and riding madly; 
that if i had been in my sober senses, the acci¬ 
dent would never have ’ happened.’ Such is a 
paraphrase and a condensation of Long Jake’s 
conception of his duty, arrived at after hours of 
Mow laborious thought. The logit of the con¬ 


clusion was more than questionable ; and as fc 
the prompting that led to it, Jake was simpl; 
self-deceived. Even supposing any good spran 
up from the unburdening of spirit, it would b 
ifapcd by the wrong person ; a load would t 
lifted from Long Jake’s heart, not a pennyweigh 
from Mrs Truscott’s. Yet, ns he reined up at tb 
store. Long Jake honestly believed that he wa 
about to do the next best thing to reparatiot 
which was impossible. Mrs Truscott sat sewin 
behind the green veranda-blinds—voluptuou 
extravagances hitherto unknown in the pure ai 
of the Flat. The tall ungainly bushman tremble 
visibly as he steppeil up the little path, errtshin 
hie soft wideawake between the twitching fingers c 
both handa Instantly, however, the sweet, ea 
smile with which the young widow looked up i. 
his troubled face disarmed him ; that ice-breiikin 
sentence, so carefully prepared, so often rehearset 
went clean out of his head ; and Long Jake 
for one faint-hearted moment, would have giver 
far more than his credit balance at the station t 
be safely back in his hut! 

Yet a moment later the plunge was made— 
veritable llounder of incoherence. Then, comin 
up—so to speak—for breath, a aeries of verlw 
splashes followed, tremulous with rough pent-u 
emotion; for some seconds the words chase 
each other tumultuously from his hoarse throa 
then ceased. And the widow knew all that ha- 
been on the jioor fellow’s mind for montl: 
past. 

How did she hear it ? Silently, at fii-st; the, 
with a slight catch of the breath ; then wit 
quiet tears. And when all was said, she leai: 
forward on her low chair and pronounced, nr 
foigiveness, but words of thunlcs. Thanks for h:' 
tenderness to him; thanks for his forbearnne 
with her on that awful day. Thanks to him 
The man recoiled, and shuddered, and refused t 
believe his ears. He felt stunned, when r 
reproach could have stunned him ! But a thi 
white hand was stretched over toward him, am 
whether he would or no, it buried itself in h: 
great coarsa|fist He dropped it quickly, drew 
deep sigh, lalf of relief, half of bewildennen 
wiped his shirt-sleeve across his brow, and witl; 
out a word, stepped from the veranda. 

Mrs Truscott called him back. He must stn 
a little while, she said kindly, and talk to her 
she never talked to any one, you see. Jake si 
down humbly; he would have done anything si, 
told him, just then ; but what could lie tal 
about? Silence. Jake shifted nervously. Son 
subtle instinct whispered that he would be eve 
more disgraced if he left the lady to begin th 
conveiwation. So he stumbled into this : ‘ I ’i 
goin’ to clear out o’ this soon.’ 

The widow looked up from her needle-work i 
surprise, as well she might ‘How do you mean' 
asked she, not without apprehension. 

‘ The.8e here ranges : I’m going to leave ’em.’ 

‘Yes?’—in a tone indicating interest. 

‘ Yes ’—in one betraying exhaustion of topic. 

‘And where do you go then?’ 

‘Hal’—with unexpected relief, and surpri., 
that he should have forgotten what was. iudee 
his point—‘ home to England ! ’ 

Mrs Truscott dropped her work on her lap an 
looked swiftly up at the speaker. And for 
single moment—in spite of her thin worn cheek. 
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in spite of the lines that hud come ten years 
before their time—for that one moment the 
parted lips, the wide-open blue eyes, the sudden 
flash of atronf! interest, lit up the woman’s faue 
into beauty. The next, the blue eyes filled with 
tears, the chin drooped, the cheeks went paler 
than before, and a oroken voice repeated in a 
wondering whisper : ‘Home to England !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Long Jake softly; ‘home! For a 
trip.’ 

But he had no sooner uttered the words than 
he jumped up clumsily without a word of warn¬ 
ing aud stepped hastily out of the veranda. 
Almost instantaneously, Mrs Truscott heard a 
shrill exclamation, followed by a volley of angry 
worda 

‘Why, whatever is it? Ah, dear, dear, dear!’ 
she cried, rushing out, with something akin to a 
fresh pang in her luairt. 

‘It’s only this, ma’am,’ he cried savagely, 
throwing out a drasnatic arm in the direction of 
a dark little figure that was racing rapidly down 
the broad bush high-road towards the other 
houses;‘that there little snake has been a-hiding 
behind this here picket-feuce and a-listening to 
every word you and mu has been a-saying. Con¬ 
found her !’ 

The widow turne<l ; and, though the evening 
gloom was settling rapidly, it ueedeil but a glance 
to assure her that yonder skeltering imp was the 
one human creatui’e in the townsliip in whom 

she took any sort of interest.little Mai tha Byrne, 

whom she had ev'en attempteil to teach to read. 
The hot blood mounted to the woman’s faded 
face. She faced about But Long .lake was 
gone. Crowing momently fuintc;r, his mare’s 
rhythmical canter was borne to Mrs Truscott’s 
ears as the strokes rang out from the (lint-strewn 
track. The widow sighed deeply. Every breath 
she drew was a sigh ; but this one came with 
new force from a new pain ; or rather, from an 
ever-present pain re-aw'aKened. 

‘Poor thing!’ said Jake, aloud, as the mare 
diopped into a walk .at the foot of the sleep 
winding track over Itazorback. ‘ No signs of 
business, as I could see. Why, *the, place was 
never fairly started. Poor thing !’ 

Nearly an hour later, hci put the mare into a 
canter at the top of the long gentle slope that 
stretched, through miles of timber, right down 
to the hut; and then he w'as thinking of that 
look of Mrs 'Pruscott’s when he spoke the word 
‘Home!’ ‘Ay, she’d go home too, fast enough; 
if she had the money,’ thought Long Jake. 

With the quickened stride of the mare, the 
rider’s thouglits, too, came the quicker. At first 
he made no effort to idieck them ; but presently 
he found himself spurring on the mare in order 
to leave them fur behind. The grotes<[ucly-twisted 
^ums Hull b^ on either hand, bowing mockingly 
in the evening breeze as he passial; then the 
round moon sln)t up and painted the narrow 
track an ashy graj', ami threw' into merciless 
relief, among a worhl of phantoms, one solitar}' 
mortal flying from a Thought. But the Thought 
was n^ to be run away from. It twined its 
tendi'Hs about the man’s mind, and grew and 
grew until he became hardly conscious of the 
trees rushing by ; the long gray track reeling 
out beneath, the scent of the eucalyptus forest 
tingling in his nostrils. Suddenly a peal of harsh 


grating laughter broke upon the silence. The 
rider instinctively pulled up. The hoarse diaboli¬ 
cal peal was repeated; but this time it was echoed 
by a low chuckle from Long .fake. He had lived 
in the bush mon; ye-'cs than he coidd covmt; yet 
here, forsooth, he was sUrtled by the bushman’s 
familiar, the laughing-jackass ! Tlic momentary 
sensation, however, had an immeiliatc effect: Long 
Jake shook himself together and rode slowly and 
soberly onward. Not that the Thought was 
o.vpclled ; it wa.s alhnved to remain, but on a 
different footing; for now it W'us no longer re¬ 
sisted, but willingly, coolly, discrimiuately enter¬ 
tained. 

Before starting on the rounds of his paddocks 
next morning. Long Jake made a cahudation with 
the butt-end of his stock-whip on the sandy soil 
outsiile the hut door. When tue sum was worked 
out, he stamped out the figures, ,es if ashamed. 
Yet he had merely sati-slied himself that in three 
months’ time his gioss savings would amount to 
pretty nearly fifty pounds. ‘And on that,’ said 
I Long Jake slowdy, ‘and what the mare brings, 
we iiiiylit manage it.’ 

The spring months that followed were trying 
oiK-K to Long .fake. He never went near King- 
parrot l''lat. One or two trips he made over to 
Wattletowii, in order to negotiate for the sale of 
the mare with a storekeeper there, which ended 
in a baigain being struck that the mare should 
be delivered and p.aid for by Ohristmas at the 
latest; but on these occasions Waltletown observed 
Unit tile man from Bazorback conducted himself 
Very meanly, and that the little money he did 
spend was in hard cash. In point of fact ho 
made it hi.s first busines.s to cash a small cheque 
at the bank on entering the township. Then, of 
course, there were the inevitable visits to the 
home-station. But only two circumstances hap¬ 
pened really to break the monotony of life, which, 
after 3 ’aars and \ ■ ara of it, became actively unpal¬ 
atable to Long ke’s temperament for the first 
time. The first of these was a vi.sit from hand¬ 
some John Byrne, who slept at the hut on his 
way to the home-station, where-so he said—he 
had bu.sine.s.s with Mr Noble ; though, in fact— 
which he omitted to add—he paid Jake the com¬ 
pliment of travelling many miles out of his way 
m order to see him, since he came straight from 
the lair of a lynx-eyed congenial spirit at Wattle- 
tow’ii, and not from the grog-shanty on the Flat. 
The visitor, however, was too welcome for Long 
Jake to cousiiler the visit mysterious; and as 
for sinister glances and cunning questions, Jake 
neither saw' the. first, nor was he even aware that 
the second bad been put—and an.swered. 

'Fhe other circumstance was this : one day he 
found lying in the. station store an envelope 
addre.ssed to ‘ The Bi.mndury-man on Bazorback.’ 

! It contained a few lines from Mre Triascott, beg- 
; ging Jake to call at her -store befiire- his departure 
for England, provided he should consent to be 
the bearer of a mcs.sage ami a trille or two besides. 
He spelt through the note with difficult}', then 
laboriously indited a le'dy and dropped it into 
the mail-bag. In his note a day in December was 
mentioned on whicli he would without fail present' 
himself at Mrs Triiscott’s service. After that, 
with a feeling of satisfaction quite new to him, 
he in([uired »for the boss. Mr Noble, who had 
already heard with amusement of Juke’s projected 
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trip home, was not surprised to hear now tlmt 
he intended coming in for liis cheque about tlie 
middle of December. Jake, however, promised to 
stay until a new boundary-rider should be sent 
out to the hut, which, it was in turn promised, 
should be done a day or two bol'ore that on wliich 
he wished expressly to leave. 

As December drew gradually nearer, he grew 
daily wearier of his daily work. He became list¬ 
lessly impatient; and liis nights were broken by 
vivid, disturbing dreams. A.s a rule these dreams 
bore him back acros.s seas of time and the tforld 
to a peaceful little hamlet in Somersetshire. But 
they invariably ended by the distant and indi.s- 
tinct image of the English village fading before 
the strong, couvinidng presentment of King-parrot 
Flat; or the two places would be fused fantastic¬ 
ally togellier, as is the way with dream-locality. 

When at length the great day rlawned, Jake set 
out for the station at suuri.se, riding the marc, .and 
carrying all his personal belongings in 'the swag, 
strapped acro.ss the saddle. At the station, .lake 
received his breakfast and his cheque ; the latter 
—the account coming to a few pounds under fifty— 
being written for tliat round sum, thanks to a 
graceful bonus from the bos.s. Thus einancipateil, 
Jake rode on to VVattletown with a heai t of air, 
leading a station horse which Noble lent him for 
the completion of hi.s roundabout journey to King- 
parrot Flat At Wattlutown, tlie mare was s(dd, 
according to previous arrangeriient, for twenty 
pnmid.s down in cash. 'J'he cliequo abso was 
cashed—all gold ; .so that when Jake rode away 
from that prosperous settlement at four in the 
afternoon he had seventy sovereigns in the leather 
pouch on his belt, wliich wa.s imprudent, in 
spite of his modest conviction that not a soul was 
concerned—and therefore, lie argued, not a soul 
could be acquainted—witli the iiiovemeiits of so 
obscure an individual as Long Jake. 

After an hour’s easy riding, Jake was once 
more on thoroughly familiar ground ; for half¬ 
way between the Flat and his old hut that track 
wa.s joined by the one from W'attletown. Never 
had this man’s spirits been so high before, never 
hod the sombre tints of tlie bush seemeil so warm 
and gay in the glinting sunlight. The gr.ay rough 
track had never bounded so liglitl,y from the 
heels of the good old mare ; though surely Ibis 
heavy bony hack was not a patch upon her for 
speed and lightnesa The excitement that had 
entered his spirit during the last months had given 
new life and animation to a narrow, silent, well- 
nigh animal existence. He was no longer the 
thing that repeatedly, for days, lay helpless at 
Byrne’s bar, and returned to the hut he culled 
home without a pang, without a regret, without a 
hope. And here it was, in these endless cloisters 
of Buiooth round trunks, tliat the Thought hud 
come •io him wlii^jh had worked all this wondrous 
change—the 'rhonght that was now at last to he 
put to the test, whether it was wise or unwise, 
good or evil 1 

‘Ha,hal Ha, hal’ 

Ah 1 that could startle him then, but not now ! 
Long .?ake turned round in the saddle to look at 
, the queer clumsy bird—surely a bird of good 
; omen. But he did not slacken his steady canter. 

•Ha, ho, ha 1’ 

) This time the laugh did not come»from behind. , 
' Jtke turned sharply. Directly in the track sat a j 

, . - 


tall, motionless, masked lignre on horseback; and 
a voice that Jake thought be recognised cried: 
‘Bale up!’ 

Bale up !—the seventy sovei'eigns 1 Jake’s 
heart quailed and sickened for a inouicnt. 'fhe 
long barrel of a revolver covered him, and glit¬ 
tered in the sunlight. Must he he robbed in 
broad daylight ‘I \Vith a wild cry of rage and 
desjwir, he buried his 8j)urs in the sides of his 
heavy mount and dashed straight at the high¬ 
wayman, leaning forwanl with his face on the 
hoise’s mane. The robber, being less heavily 
mounteil, liacked a pace ; and as Long Jake came 
on unarmed and reckless, took deliberate aim at 
the che.st of the charging hoi’se. A lirm quick 
touch on the reins caused the heavy brute to 
swerve; and with a loud ring the bullet struck the 
near stirrup-iron, tlienee burying itself in the heel 
of Juke’s boot. I’lie frightened animal thundered 
on ; and in an instant they were past, nearly 
bringing the smaller horse to ^artli in their rush. 
A (luick suc.ee.ssion of shots and an even louder 
x’olley of curses filled the air ; Long Jake felt a 
stinging, burning blow between the shonlder- 
blades ; his brain sickened, and bis body reeled 
in the .saddle ! 

Just as the fiery .siiii began to dip behind the 
range, Jlrs Trnscott beard a furious clatter of 
lioof.s outside. She rose hastily and ran out. So 
did Martha B 3 'rne, whom the widow had tried in 
vain to get rid of all the afternoon. Stagger¬ 
ing through tlie little wicket-gate was a strange 
iiguie, all ilust and sweat and blood, and tlie 
ashiest face man ever reeled under. He made bis 
way unsteadily up tn the veranda, where be sank 
down with a deej> sobbing sigli; and bis bead would 
have fallen back upon the boards Lad not the 
widow caught bi.s slioulders and siijiportcd him. 
His breath came thick and .short, bis eye.s seemed 
clo.sing ; yet his fingers fiiml'led feehly until they 
had iiufustened a leather iioucli fi'om his belt. 
And then his hands were povveiiess to lift it! 

Tlie stricken man looked dumbly upward at the 
woman ; he could just raise a trembling pointing 
hand to her, then drop it .sigiiifieuntly on the 
jioiicli. His Wan lips moved, and from between 
tbeiii came one faint word : ‘Home !’ 

Little Martha bad for once used her long tliin 
leg.s to some purpose. After one quick intelli¬ 
gent glance, at tlie pallid face of Long Juke, she 
had rushed like the wind to her father’s shanty; 
and now she was returning, almost as swiftly, 
’with a posse of its choice spirits. John Byrne 
was ahsoiit, and mysteriously absent, from the 
township ; hut foremost among them was Surgeon- 
iiuijor Wagstall', carrying his iiistrumeiit case and 
a vastly augmented pomposity of bearing ; and 
devoutly lioping that, whoever the fellow was, ho 
would live long enough to give him (Wagstnll) a 
show of getting his hand in once more. Jack 
Rogers was there too, and Baddy Welch, and one 
or two otheix As they came, up to the end of 
the store they could sec riglit along the raised 
veriinila. With the eaniiiiie glare of the setting 
sun behind them, the two figures that met their 
gaze seemed of carved ebony, both were 'xi black 
and so rigid 1 As one man, the little party 
slackened its pace ; Paddy Welch doffed his felt 
wideawake, and the others did the same ; then 
they moved forward very, very slowly. And 
Jack Rogers said, just above his breath,'but. 
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Bomehow, more gruffly than he intended to say 
it: ‘He’s gone home square enough now, boys ; 
ami for good /’ 

Yet darkness fell over Kiug-jKirrot Flat, and 
the boys still lingered outside the widow Truseott’s 
store. For the Surgeon-major said there-was still 
the ghost of a chance ; anil the Surgeon-major 
was sober and on his mettle, and ouglit to have 
known, even if he didn’t. 

That day week they ran John llyrne to earth 
in the ranges. They dragge<l him back to the 
Flat, and would have lynched him in sight of 
his own bar, but for one circumstance. The 
ink was scarcely <lry on an offlcial bulletin nailed 
to the door of the now nourishing opposition 
shanty which set forth that the patient was at 
last definitely out of danger. And they found its' 
author, the gallant and skilful Surgeon-major, 
already gloriously drunk after his week of eufoi-ccd 
sobriety by the sick man’.s bed. 

So Mr John IJyrne, amateur bushranger, was 
taken over to Wattletown and handed over, (]uite 
nicely, to the police. Thanks to a womaii’.s nursing 
and a Surgeon-m.-ijor’s e.xperience. Long .Lake 
pulled through. Just when the days began to 
shorten, and camping on Itazorback became mean 
work, tile shutters were put up at the new stori'. 
A week later. Long Jake’s trip home began. But 
Jack Rogers turned out quite right after all : 
the trip was confessedly ‘ for good.’ Nor was it 
made alone. 

, THE POSTMAN OF THE ATLANTIC. 

‘ WiiAT news, Bat?’ 

‘ Soria a bit, sir and Bat jirocceds to puff 
away steadily at his pipe. 

The harbour-waters lie so quiet before ns, that 
the lights of the shipping are almost as steady as 
those other lights which we know to shine from 
the hills. Beneath ns, at the edge of the wharf, 
the engines of the temler snort and splutter, and, 
save Bat’s pijie, this is the only sound to be he.ard. 
The whole world seems in silent w.aiting for the 
arrival of the Ocean Bostman. Six ilays and some 
hours have gone since he sent word that he had 
started on his race from New York ; and soon 
from the watcb-towm- of a western cape -upon 
whose .slopes we lay idly, yesterday, watching the 
waves roll in below—there will be telegra])hed 
word that, far out on the. Atlantic, he has been 
marked .steaming fierc.idy to the eastward with his 
letters for a hundred thousand home.s. Until 
that message shall come, we must rest; for weary 
limbs remind ns how-, earliiw in the day, we 
climbed the clill's to their farthest verge to watch 
the great sea-steamers creep past and disappear in 
the haze of the we.st. 

It is scarcely ten o’clock, yet the little town 
seems already asleep. A watcl'iful revenue oHicer 
pauses to glance somewhat suspiciously, as we near 
the sheds he guards, but his lace brightens when 
he recognises us. 

‘A dark night, sir.—Any news?’ 

‘Nobyait.—Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, sir;’ and he re.sumes his lonely 
walk as we turn up the hill for home. 

‘ Here ; wake up ; there’s somebody below.’ 

•Ehl’ . 


‘1 urn out; there’sh knock.’ 

Our friend, well used to being roused at these 
uncanny hours, is at the op-n window. ‘Who is 
it ?’ he asks. 

The answer comes ii a l ich brogue : ‘ Me, sort-; 
and Bat says if ye’ll please hasten ’- 

'riie night-air is cold, and we are uniobed, so 
the rest of the message has to be taken as heard in 
the noise of the descending window-frame. 

IVe have little time to waste. Even as we dress, 
we know that (he keen yuow of the swiftest ship 
afloat is cleaving the dark waters in a mad race 
with time. Not a trace of dawn. We go down 
the hill through darkness that can almost be felt; 
for it is cloudy and the street lamps were put out 
long since. 

At the quay, all is in readiness. 'I’he old gray¬ 
haired north-country sea-captain looks askance at 
us ns we step on board the tender, and there is a 
significance in his tone as he drawls out: ‘ Are 
ye ready now 

‘ V'es, captain.—Go ahead.’ We turn and walk 
aft. 

'J'he little ves.sel trembles, as the first stroke 
of her paddle-blade sends a great ring of foam 
I spreading out into the night. Slowly she turns— 
labours for a moment, ami then, ns it were with a 
glad leap, speeds forwanl to meet the Bostman. 

Biuhaps you may wonder why he needs to be 
met ? VVhile w-e .steam into the outward channel, 

’ and along between the ghostly lines of anchored 
! ships towards those sleeping forts that gmird the 
harbour-mouth, you shidl be enlightened. 

'I'he harbour of (jueenstown, whence we aro 
setting out, is not the harbour of the homeword- 
bouml mail-steamers, which jiass on to England. 
When, however, the ti<le threatens, as it often does, 
to keep the incoming mail.s ivaiting outside, the 
English port, then, from t,)uecnstown, the ocean 
steamer is intercepited by our tender, and the 
mails are transfi •. d, to la; forwarded by a special 
train, through L:..yliu and Ihdyhead, to London, 
where, perhaps, they may be delivered and read 
liefore the giant who carried them from the New 
World h.'.s crossed the harbour-bar at TJve.rpool. 

Of tho.se who come out with us to meet him, 

^ some aro here by necessity, as our friend, who 
! will receive, the mails, and the Customs officer, 

I who will see that m)thing else is received. By 
I necessity, too, comes the jiilot, who, when the 
j mails ari! discharged, will carry the giant on to 
Liver])Ool ; and, by necessity also come the burly 
detectiviw, good-natured representativi* of the 
liowers that be. By courtl^sy come the news¬ 
boys, the railway agenp, and the hotel guides; 
and BOmetimes the agent of the Central Newa 
drops in to steal an early cojiy of llic jVew York 
JfiriiM, and to fei-rel out, in the few minutes he 
will have, all the news that he cun of the voyage 
—who was born ; who died ; wImI dangers'Lave 
been passed, and what strange sights seen. 

We are nearing the forts now, and for a moment 
arc at re.st, though tin; < iigiues throb on to fight 
the incoming sea. Away towards what we know, 
despite the darkness, to be, the land, the light of 
a lantern rises and falls. It is the boflt of the 
liarbour-pilot, who joins us that, in case of.trouble, 
lie may guide llic ocean steamer to anchorage here. 
Nearer and nearer the surging light gleams. We 
can seethe fafles and .irnia of four stout lioatmen 
labouring to carry their boat in the teeth of the 
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tide. Stroke by stroke they draw near until close 
by, and the pilot waits a wave that shall enable 
him to clamber on board. 

We speed on aj^ain. To our left, from the cliff a 
lighthouse (lashes and darkens, as it will Hash and 
darken again and again until the. .sun by-an<l-by 
shall put it out. There is a gray tinge in the far 
east, and wo can feel the little vessel rolling with 
a new and sickening regularity. We have entero<l 
the open sea. We draw our mulllers tighter and 
press our caps down as we face the mist-laden 
wind. No one speaks. 

The engines move ceaselessly : pulse, thi’ob— 
ulse, throb ; and a long white toil fades away 
ehind tis. Every nerve is strained as we gaze 
to the west, where, we are assured, the (Kean 
steamer’s head-light will soon be seen. 

‘And a fine head-light slie has, too,’ says our 
friend proudly ; ‘ we shall sight her miles away.’ 

Good-naturedly, yet contemptuously withal, the 
night-glass is handed to us ; and somewhat un-. 
steadily we guide it to what we think must be the 
horizon. Save the solitary lantern of the light¬ 
ship due south, not a trace of light is to be 
found. 

The captain paces to .and fro beside us, and, 
careless os he appears, be sure that his eyes scan 
the western sea anxiously. His voice is first to 
break the silence : ‘ .Send away there.’ 

‘ Mind the sticks,’ says our friend as he leads 
us to shelter. As we move, the rockets leap from 
the lower deck. Far aw.ay to the south-we.st i.s 
seen an almost imperceptible glimmer, the first 
faint gleam of the Postman’s lantern, and, like 
tiny falling stars, his distant answering rockets 
Hash across the black sky. 

Pulse, throb—pulse, throb. The engines ([uicken. 
From below, the deck-hands carry up dry grating.s, 
and place them in readiness to keep the mails from 
the (lamp deck. 

Half an hour passes. The Postman’s lantern is 
rising now like a planet from the waves. 
'Phrough the glass we can di.stinguish a black 
. hull dotted with tiny lights, and tlie white foam 
lei^ing from the prow. 

Wo speed on. Very majestically the ocean 
steamer moves towards us in the gray light. 
With what terrible strength she comes ! Woe 
to the vessel that should cross her path 1 Impetu¬ 
ous, like a living thing, she dashes pa.st a (|uarter 
of a mile distant, though her engines were stopjicd 
long since 

‘(3o after her!’ growk the captain, and our 
engines throb again until we are alongside. 

‘Stand here,’ says our friend, ‘and take care 
not to get in the w.ay. Time is too precious for 
ceremony.’ 

What running to and fro! AVhat casting of 
huge hempen hawsers to bind us fast to the giant, 
whoto iron wait is outlined with faces of sea-tired 
passengers! 

We slip on board. The saloon and the great 
palace-hotel that surrounds it are of less interest 
to us than the mails, and V(jr.jf soon we manage to 
leave our excellent detective guides, that we may 
creep'quietly up to our friend as he stands by the 
gangway. 

We peep overside. How the great ropes groan 
and tremble, and how the little vessel leaps beside 
the apparently motionless giant! ' 

_ ‘Forty—two, five, nine; fifty—three, seven. 


eight; sixty—one (steady, there !), four, seven ; 
seventy.’ Bag by bag the cleck-hands are hurrying 
the giant’s letters forth. Some carry but one bag, 
some two, some four; and the oflicers at the 
gangway head tally with a prcci.sion horn of 
habit 

Now' tile hundreds of bags lie snugly piled 
upon the tender’s deck below, and the pa.ssengers 
with their luggage follow. 'The dainties for tliis 
morning’s breakfa.st in tlic saloon have been carried 
on hoard ; the lost new'sboy scuttles out, the gang¬ 
way is drawn up, and tlic hawsers cast oH'. 

‘ Good-bye—Good-bye.’ 

The friends of a week wave farewell from the 
receding ship. A faint cheer echoes ovei- the sea j 
and the huge vessel, witli the pilot on board, 
steams away into the glory of the ri.sing sun. 

As we turn back to the now visible hills, 
among which the liaihonr nestles, wonders such 
ns only Turner could paint ancl only Buskin 
could describe, llusli tlu! sky and gleam again 
from the sea—wonders of .'saffron and green, of 
red and of g('ld. The p!\ssenger8 us they stand to 
watch arc mostly quiet and very pale. Here and 
there, some self-confident citizen of New York in 
a high-pitched tone ‘guesses’ little of the old 
country. What wonder ! lie has none of that 
strange home-love which, hy-aud-hy, will force this 
pale-faced Irish lady to set her teeth, and cough 
ominously, and turn seaward to wipe away her 
tears. 

Tile lighdiouse h.as done its duty, and has gone 
to sleep, and idong by the fort the Hash of the 
sentry’s bayonet may be seen. In the harbour, 
no one is yet awake ; but the ships lie clean cHt 
in the sunshine ns wo hurry on between their 
lines to the wharf. 

‘ Stand baek, please ; stand hack there— mails 
first’ 

BiLssengers, visitors, tradesmen, all are set aside 
tliat llei- Majesty’s mails may pass by. 

‘One, three, five, nine, ten;' and so on as 
before. 

The engine of the cxpre.ss train shrieks, the 
doors close, and away the mails go, overhand, to 
distance thus their old friend the Ocean Postman, 
who ha-s gone on to England by another road. 


THE MONTH: 

B C I E N C H AND A B T a 

Mn PuiTciiAHD Moi((jan’s gold mine in Wales 
seems to have fulfilled the sanguine hopes of 
its promoter, for during the past year no less 
than thirty-six thousand pounds’ worth of. the 
precious metal has been extracted from it, in 
addition to a ma.ss of quartz wliich awaits crush¬ 
ing, and which, if the yield shoulil continue 
tlie same, must contain half a million’s worth 
of metal. The average yield gives a profit of 
five pounds twelve shillings per ton, which is 
about one jiound per ton more than the richest 
gold-field.s of Australia ever brought to their 
owners. Improved machinery, facilities of trans¬ 
port, and other circuinstunces, will course 
contribute to this result. It is to be hoped that 
the Crown royalties upon such property will be 
dropped, ns the tax has an injurious effect upon 
such an enterprise. A correspondent of the Txmen 
points out that under the Mining Act of Ontoi'io 
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all lands are free of royalties and duties in 
respect to any ores or minerals thereon, and 
that this exemption from tax has encouraged 
enterprise and labour, and has thus had a most 
fortunate effect upon the wealth of the country. 

\Vo are glad to note that, in connection with 
the Agricultural Show at Windsor, the Furriers’ 
Company will offer prices for the shoeing of 
horses. These prizes will vary in amount from 
one to ten pounds, and the competition for them 
will be limited to Windsor and tlie metropolitan 
area. Each competitor will have to fix a fore 
and a hind shoe, and must be prepai’cd to answer 
questions with a view .to test ids knowicilgo 
regarding the anatomical structure of the horse’s 
foot. This is a stop in the right direction, and 
we trust that it will be followed by the granting 
of certificates for the practice of a trade whicli 
is too often left to unskilled and therefore cruel 
hands. 

In many philosophical instruments, fine threads 
are employed. Thus, in the telescope, threads 
from the spinneret of a spider are iiseil, and 
in some observatories a special kind of .spider 
is bred, so that the s'.pply shall not fail. In 
delicate galvanometers, again, the little mirror 
which, by a rellected lieaiii of light, denotes its 
slightest movement, has to be hung by the fine.st 
fibre of spun-silk. Mr C. V. lloj's h.as, however, 
shown by experiment how much finer threads 
than nature affords can be made artificially ; how 
it is |«ssible, indeed, to make one less than the 
ten-thousandth part of an inch in diameter. His 
inethoil of production is as follows : He melts in 
an oxyhydrogen blowpipe llame a piece of rock 
crystal, which he draws into a rod ; then, taking 
this rod, he once more melts it, and drawing 
a fibre finm it, attaches that fibre to an arrow. 
Still bidding the rod in the llame, the arrow 
is suddenly shot from a bow, and draws out 
witli it a tiny hair of rock crystal which is 
hardly visible without a microscope. VV'e may 
note that .something of the same kind is brought 
about ill nature during a volcanic, eruption, when 
ejected stones often have long streamers of gla8.sy 
character attached to them. This glaasy filament¬ 
ous matter i.s known ns Pole’s hair. It is pro¬ 
duced in abundance at Kilauoa, Hawaii. Mr 
Boys explained his metliod of producing these 
quartz fibres at the recent conversazione at the 
Royal Society, of which he is a Fellow. 

Another most interesting exhibit there was that 
of Mr Brereton Baker of Dulwich College, which 
indicates a significant discovery with regard to 
the ga.s oxygen. We have all seen the familiar 
lecture-room experiments with this element. In 
jars of the gas it is shown that sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, carbon, iron, &c., will detingrate with 
great energy and with abundance of miniature 
fireworks. Mr Baker has proved that when the 
gas is thoroughly dried all these substances can be 
introduced into it in a highly heated state without 
combustion taking place. Hitherto, this inertness 
has not been recognised, save that wc know that 
iron will rust sooner in a moist atmo.sphcrc than 
it will in one which is comparatively dry. 

The Limcet informs us that the practice of hair¬ 
dyeing for the concealment of one indication of 
the approach of age is by no means confined to 
the wealthy, or to those whose attention to their- 
personal appearance is one of the great occupa¬ 


tions of life. Working women and even men 
have, we are told, recourse to hair-dyeing, for the 
reason that when gray haira show themselves 
work is difficult to })rocurc, it being a prevalent 
notion among employers that gray hair means a 
sure sign of age and weuknca-s. This is, of course, 
a mistake, for most persons have among their 
acquaintances those whose hair has changed from 
its natural colour at quite an early age. The 
imposture is bad in itself; but the evil becomes 
intensified by the employment of dyes such as 
those containing lead, which may have a very 
mischievous effect upon the general health. 

The pos-sible removal of tattoo marks has often 
formed the Bubject of spticnlation, and it will be 
remembereil that it came up during the celebrated 
Tichborne Claimant trijil. Men who, during 
.some idle moment, have permitted themselves to 
bo thus marked, have often in later years, when 
in another scn.so they have become ‘ni.arked’ men, 
wisheil that they could eradicate the blue lines 
ui>on their skin.s, and have tried various strong 
ag(mtB, such .is vitriol, to burn them out. A 
writer in a French scientific journal gives the fol¬ 
lowing recipe for eradicating tattoo marks witli 
siu'c-ess. The .skin is first of all covered with a 
strong solution of tannin above the marked places, 
re-tattooed with a needle, and then rubhed with a 
-stick of lunar caustic (silver nitrate). After- 
waids, the skin is treated with powdered tannin 
several times for .some days, witli the result that a 
dark crust is forineil, which suhsequenUy comes 
off", leaving only a redness behind. This, after a 
time, almo.sl disappears. It is jiointcd out that 
only a small patih of skin sliould be operated 
upon at a time, -so that the ])crson treated can be 
free to work at his usual occupation without cou- 
iincmuiil. 

Thouglitful persons wlio vi.sit the flreat Exhibi¬ 
tion at Paris, and wlm will possibly ascend the 
great Eiffel Tower, will he apt to ask of what 
good is this curi’ structure beyond showing 
wliat iron girder-work can accomplish. That it 
will prove a great attraction to many visitors from 
all parts of llie world is most probable, for the 
oi'dinaiT sightseer i.s always pleased with iiovcdty, 
just as a child is delighted with a new toy. But 
this pleasing of the multitude seems to be a little 
thing towards countenancing such a liuge under¬ 
taking. There is, of course, the commercial side 
of the enterprise to he considered, ami if it be true 
that ten tliousand persons can be accommodated 
on the various floors of thi.s modern babelVitbont 
iiiconveiiiencing otic another, the returns from 
g.ate-money will yield a rich harvest. It is to he 
hoped, however, that uiiticipalioiis of the useful¬ 
ness of the structure ns a meteorological obsepa- 
tory may be realiseil. Certainly, observations 
taken under such conditions have never before 
been possible, for we cannot compare a shifting 
balloon with a firm structure such » this presdhtB. 
It has already been announced that three labora¬ 
tories will be erected on the Tower, one lor 
astronomical woik, another for meteorological 
instruments, and a thii.l for the periodical testing 
of the atmosphere. It is also stated that from 
the highest platform cloud-photographs will be 
taken daily, with a view to systematic study .of 
cloud-forms over a wider area than has before 
been possible. 

Some Roman remains have recently been 
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unearthed at the Beddington Sewage Farm, new 
Croydon, Surrey. These take the form of solid 
brickwork channels, which doubtless formed the 
heating apparatus for baths, and are similar in 
arrangement to struidurcs wddeh have been 
excavated elsewhere. It is thought probable that 
this discovery may point to the near proximity of 
a Roman villa. The site of sucli a villa was 
found about a mile from this spot in the year 
1860. 

Another interesting discovery has lajcn made at 
Rochester, wliere, near the beautiful west front of 
the cathedral, have been found the foundations of 
on apse. It is believed by some that these remains 
may belong to a stone churcli built by rEthelbert 
in 601, being the year in which the sees of London 
and Ilochester were established by St Augustine. 
If this be true, these old fouiidivtions would 
rejiresent one. of the first Saxon churches built of 
stone in this country. Arclueolagists will no 
doubt soon settle this interesting point. 

A good cement for mending cast-iron which 
has become cracked through liciit, as in the case 
of any kiml of retort, is said to be com]iounded 
by mixing asbestos with a sulliciency of white- 
le<id to make a stiff putty. Such a cement can be 
applied to a retort whilst hot, ami it w'ill soon set, 
and make a permanent and durable joint. 

The idea h.-is been mooted that India-rubber 
roads in London would be a desir.able innovation ; 
but we fear that unless some cheaper source for 
that material be found, the proposal cannot be 
realised. AVe may nnuition that for some, ycai’s 
a short length of road has been laid with India- 
rubber at the. Midland HnUd, London, lo deaden 
the noise of vehicles passing into the great 
station. 

It was stated some time ago by Dr Zenger, of 
Prague, that valuable contributions towanls 
weather-preilictions might be obtained from pho- 
togriiphing the sun, provideil that the plates used 
in the work were those known as isocliromatic 
(a word which veiy insufficiently describes a 
gelatine plate which will reproduce colours in 
their true lone relation to one another). Such 
photographs, he tells us, will indicate with great 
certainty the coming of atmospheric, di.sturbnnc.es 
of all kind.s ; for ou the approach of storms, the 
pictures will show rounil about the sun rings of 
circular or elliptical shape. If this be the ca.se, it 
is obvious that at all naval stations where storms 
are common, the necessary apparatus should be 
provided*for taking daily i)hologrupliic images of 
the 6\in. 'J'he recent cyclone, which was so 
disastrous to the American and tlerman navy, 
might have been foretold by such means. 

Mr A. H. Walker has invented an oil cartridge 
for use at sea in making rough water smooth. 
The cartridge is fired from any form of firearm, 
and is so constructed that, ou touching the 
water, the oil^will e.scape and spread over the 
surface. In connection with this question of the 
use of oil at seri, we may mention here that a 
correspomlent of the Arnm aiul Naval Journal 
suggests that the ancients learnt the efficacy of 
the system from the habits of sea-birds. Fish- 
eating birds, it is stated, have the power of eject¬ 
ing oil from the mouth, and they invariably do .so 
when captured. This writer has seen such birds 
Aoating in spaces of, comjmratively quiet water, 
when all round the sea w'as rough; In both the 


South Atlantic and South Pacific, he has noticed 
this phenomenon, and believes it to be due to the 
oil eje(rted by the birds themselves. 

Professor Mbbius, referring at a recent meeting 
of the Physiological Society of Berlin to the habits 
of so-called flying-fish, stated that it was quite an 
erroneous idea that the.se creatures possessed any 
such powers of flight as are characteristic of birds, 
because the anatomy of their fins .and muscles is ■ 
not adapted to any au(d» action. The fish, fright¬ 
ened at the approach of a ve.ssel, will jump out of 
the water, ns other fish will, and is then sup¬ 
ported on the wind by its outstretched and evenly ' 
balanced fins. Rome have supposed that the fish 
exhibited true flight, because of the buzzing noise • 
with which its movements are .'iccompanied ; but ■ 
the Professor says that this same noise can be 
obtained when a current of air from a pair of 
bellows is directed towards the fins of a dead fish. | 
The rising motion of the fish over the waves can 
be explained by the upward currents of air which • 
are produced by the horizontal wind striking the • 
curved surfaces presented to it by the water. He I 
thus couelu(le.s that all the motions of the fish in I 
the air are quite p:ia8ive. ' 

The phonograph has l.-itely in the hands of Dr i 
Pinel of J’ari.s done good .service in throwing light j 
upon that curious condition called liypnolism, i 
which, ever since the early experiments oi Mesmer, ' 
has puzzled the thoughtful, and has been a fruitful i 
source of wonder to the credulous. Dr Pinel fin<l8 ' 
that hypnotic patients will obe}'the directions con¬ 
veyed to them mechanically by the phonograph as 
readily a.s they will obey living words. He argues 
from this, and it would seem with much good ! 
sense, that the theory of animal magnetism - that | 
is, a maguetie current passing from oiiei'nlor to 
subject—must bo entirely basele.ss, and that the 
real cause of the [)lienoinena of liypnoti.sm i-s due 
to ,'i disord(Ted mental stale. 'J'hose who have 
closely watched experiments in hypnotism, and 
noticed the comparatively small number of per.sons 
who are ‘sen.sitive.s,’ will be inclined to agree with 
this view of the matter. 

It has lately been suggested in France that the 
patients in hospitals who are sufi'ering from infec¬ 
tions disorders might be placed in verb.al com¬ 
munication with their friemis at stoted times by 
means of the telephone. 'I'lic idea seems lo be 
an excellent one, and would confer a privilege 
that would be uuuli appreciated by both friemis • 
and patients. The expense would be trifling 
compareil with the amount of happiness which a 
realisation of the schoine would bring about. 

There will probably be a good deal of photo¬ 
graphy, both professional and amateur, going on 
at the Paris Exhibition, for the permission to 
take pictures is not to be sold .as n monopoly to 
one firm, as is the cose goiuirally at Exhibitions. 
But certain stringent regulations must be com¬ 
plied with before a camera can bo carried within 
the building or its grounds. 'J’he most important 
one is the payment of a fee of twenty francs for 
four hours’ work. But a .season ticket conferring 
the privilege of photographing during certain hours 
of each day during wiiich the Exhibition is open 
can be purchased for three hundred frifi;cs. AVa 
publish these particulars because we have hud one 
or two inquiries upon the subject 

The American Machinid recommends a con¬ 
venient method of obtaining photographic records 
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sf the patternB, or Avooden models, tiaed by iron- 
foimdei'S, so as to prevent them being lost sight 
of ns they pass from hand to hand. A sheet of 
wliile paper is spread upon the Hoor, and upon it 
are arranged the separate ])atterns, each with, a 
ticket bearing a number placed upon it. Above 
this paper is suspended a photographic camera, 
and a negative is produced. From this negative 
two prints are made, and while one is kept in 
the office, the other goes to the foundry. It is 
obvious that Ijy quoting the nnnil)ers attfiched to 
the ])atterns in all future communications, mis¬ 
takes would be impossible. The system is clearly 
applicable to many other trades. 

Air Neyer, of Ostritz (Germany), has patented in 


of even small houses, for the supply of baths, 
ike., that it is satisfai’tory tt) have an assurance 
that they are free, /rom danger from lire. 

White soliil parallin, which is now used so 
much tor the manufacture of candles, is being 
maile in Brazil from peat. The factory is at 
Marslin, where an immense deposit of peat more 
than one hunilreil and fifty feet in thickness is 
supplying the raw material. The industry i,s in 
the hands of a Company, and three hundreil 
persons are at present employed on the works. 
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this country a method of preparing wnter|iroof 
roofing which combines a chemical treatment of 
fibrotis material with a dressing of tarry com¬ 
pound. 1'he method of production is briefly a.s 
follows : The fabric of jute, flax, or other suit¬ 
able material is first of all trcat.d with tung¬ 
state of soda and ammonia sulphate in water, 
to make it incombustible. It is then dried and 
submitted to an asphalting proce.ss, by being 
passed through a heated mixture of tar, asphalt, 
sulphur, and oil. The surplus of this mixture is 
now removed as the fabric is passed between iixm 
rollers. It is next sanded, .and the sand is in¬ 
corporated with it in its passage between other 
rollers in its still warm and plastic condition. It 
i.s now coeded, anil is re.ady for use. 

A curious result of tlie. high price to which 
copper has recently been run by speculators is 
seen in an important alteration which has taken 
place in the American Clock Industry. .Mo.st of 
the movements of these cheap and excellent time¬ 
keepers have hitherto been made of brass. But the 
price of brass being governed by that of copper, 
the compound metal became so dear that the 
manufacturers looked out for something cheaper. 
This they have found in soft .sheet-steel, winch, 
placed under the dies formerly used upon bra.sa, 
gives excellent re.sults. From this accident there 
is little doubt that most of the working parts 
of the cheaper kinds of clocks wilt be made of 
steel instead of bra.s.s, as heretofore. 

An interesting paper on the ‘ Risk of Fire 
from Steam and Ilot-water Pipes’ was lately read 
by Air A. 1). Mackenzie before the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arte. Mr Mackenzie has made a 
number of experiments, as a result of which he 
is able to show that it i.s next to impo.ssible to 
rai.se ordinary pipes used for heating purposes 
above five hundred degrees, and this heat he. 
could only tittain by hard firing anil an addi¬ 
tional load on the safety-valve. Most ajiparatus 
of the kind cannot be heated beyond four 
hundred degrees; and as paper, wood, cotton, 
&c., cannot be readily fired until the heat amounte 
to about double that figure, there secm.s to be les,s 
risk from hot-water pipes than was formerly 
believed to be the case. He put forward the 
theory^ that mice attracted by the warmth of 
the pipes would be apt to make their nests in 
close proximity to them, and the.se neste being 
of hithly combiustible material, might prove a 
Bouree of danger from fire. We may assume, 
however, that the great proportion of mysterious 
fires which are not incendiary are due rather to 
overheated flues than to hot-water pipes. The 
latter are now considered such a necessary part 


It is not perhaps known to the general public . 
that in the early days of artillery improvements 
in the United States—nearly half a century ago ! 
—one of the first atlciupte to leave the beaten 
track and to construct a very large gun on a new . 
jirinciple was made by Commodore Stockton of 
the United States navy in IH-lii and 1843 ; nor is 
it generally known why this gun was withdrawn 
and never heard of again. Tlie reason is a sad 
one, and the story will now be told. ^ 

Commodore Stockton at the period named was ■ 
in command of the I'riiieetoii, a line man-of-war, ■ 
and one of the first constructed with a screw ■ 
]iropeller. Both projieller and gun were objects ■ 
of great interest and much curiosity; so much so, 
indeed, that it was determined by the inventor of 
Ihe gun to invite a party of i bout one hundred 
guests, including President Tylii-, most of the 
cabinet ministers, a number of members of Con- 
gro.ss, distinguished foreigners, and private friends, 
who were .assembled on board the I'rivcrton on 
the 28th of February 1.844, then lying in the 
flp'per I'otomac river, to witness the working of 
the .screw-propeller, and the firing of Commo¬ 
dore Stockton’s newly invented wrought-iron gun 
the ‘ Peacemaker,’ as it was satirically called. This 
gun carri. a spherical shot weighing two hundred 
and twcuiy-live pounds, wdiicli was considered ' 
a prodigious advance on thq long sixty-eight, 
wliich had held irs own in the front rank up to ■ 
liiat period. Commodore Stockton, the inventor 
and manufactnrer of the new gun, was x'ery proud 
of his novel idea, as idacing him amongat the 
first leaders in the. .advanced movement for the 
improvement of the existing artillery. He was ■ 
equally alive to the, immense ailvnntagcs of the 
new Screw pronelle]’, as giving complete commaiid 
over the I’apiil movements of a ship in any re¬ 
quired direction ; and he had accordingly brought 
his ship to Washington to show wliat he had 
accomplished, and to exhibit some experiments 
before, his assembled gueste. 

All being ready, the I'rriiciioii steamed away, 
passing slowly and grandly down the Potomac. 


The Marino Bainl wn.'^ in attciKlunct!, tlie weather 
wa.s spleipiid, and all wont ‘inorry as a marriage 
bell.’ When near Mount Abuuon, luncheon WM 
served. At Ihe conclusion of the repast, every¬ 
body went on deck, all but President Tyler, whq 
remained below to exidiauge some pleasantries 
witli his affianced bride, Miss Gardner, her father, 
Colonel Gardner, having gone on deck with the 
rest. Coinmoilorc .Stockton, Air Gilnier,*tBe Seers-' 
t.ary ol the navy, ami Commodore Kennon took 
their stand on one side of the gun ; Colonel Gard¬ 
ner, Mr Upsh.ir, Secretary of State, and Culouel 
Maxey on xlie other; whilst Colonel Benton of 
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tlie Artillery went to the rear, in order to watch 
the exact course of the shot. The Run having 
been carefully trained and all liping ready, Com¬ 
modore Stockton gave the word to tire. A tre¬ 
mendous explosion followed, occasioned by the 
bursting of the gun into hundreds of fragments, 
which wei-e scattered around with terrible force, 
spreading death and destruction on every side. 
On the smoke clearing away, a fearful spectacle 
presented itself. The spai'c round the carriage of 
the gun was covered with ileail and wounded. 
Mr Gilmer, Mr Ujishur, and Commodore Kennon 
were struck by picccss of iron and instantly killed; 
and Colonel Sla.xey and Colomd Gardner also, by 
the extreme violence of the concussion produced 
by the explosion; whilst Commodore Stockton, 
Colonel Benton, and a member of the Senate 
named Bhelp, were thrown prostrate upon the 
deck, deprived of consciousness, and very severely 
hurt; and many others were also badly wounded 
by dying fragments. Some of the killed were 
mutilated and disfigureil by being struck in the 
face and breast by heavy pieces of the gnu, and 
otherwise torn ami injured. As nearly all the 
killed and wounded had wives or relatives on 
board, the scene of anguish and sorrow which 
followed this accident can be better imagineil 
than desiTibed. 

That the gun possessed great merits, and was 
constructed on souiul principles, there can be no 
doubt; but it was clear that wrougbt-iron, with 
which it was made, was not strong or tough enough 
to bear the enormous strain put upon it by the 
explosion of a cartri<lge of powder sudiciently 
heavy to propel a shot weighing two humlrod ami 
twenty-five pounds. Suhsequently, Captain Itod- 
man’s process came into use, by which guns are 
cost hollow on a <!ore barrel filled with water, to 
assist the cooling ; then Parrott followed, amongst 
other inventors of that period, with his huge niul 
curiously shaped guns, which, from their singular 
resemblance, were irreverently called ‘soda-water 
bottles.’ As these were brought forward, they 
were quickly adopted, and readily employed in 
the United States navy. 

The public were filled with dismay at the 
failure of this gun, from which so much had been 
expected, and also with infinite sorrow at the 
trageily which had been enactc<l on board the 
Princeton, and the lo.ss of so many valuable lives. 
Mr Gilmer and Mr Upshur were buried from the 
‘White House,’ the I’lesideiit and mo.st of the 
high state odiciids following the hearses with 
every mark of sincere lespecl and .sorrow, the 
general public fnlly entering into and sharing 
these kindly feelings. 

THE LOST Alir OP WELDINO C'OPPKIl. 

The art of welding copper was well known to 
the ancients}; but the secret by which two pieces 
of copper can bo joined so as to present as perfect 
a union as that made in welding iron was by some 
accident lost, and many millioii.s since been 
spent in resuscitating it from oblivion. The lost 
art is stated to have been at last rediscovered 
by Mr JAirfes Burns, of Pittsburg. The economic 
value of tile process lies in the fact that, even by 
the best methods now known to metallurgists, 
ci^^r scrap cannot be economically utilised 
.h^GWiSe of the diiiiculty in welding ‘a mass of 


pieces into one body. Mr Burns recently deiiiou- 
strated before a critical audience that his process 
is not a mere sham. After flattening a rod of 
copper three-eighths of an inch in diameter, he 
formed a disconnected ring. The usual‘scarfing’ 
process—forming a union by means of an oblique 
joint—followed; and then the operator, after 
sprinkling a certain powder over the piece, pro¬ 
ceeded to make a wehl which, when cooled, 
showed a perfect union. He next took the ring, 
which measured two inches in diameter, and 
submitted it to a strain until its longest width 
had been extended three-quarters of an inch, its 
shorter width being narrowed to a corresponding 
degree, a circle being thus changed into an 
ellipsis. This was a more severe test than iron 
is ex]H!cte.d to stand, and demonslrated conclusively 
that the union of tlie two ends of the rod was 
not the mere ‘ brazing ’ of the coppersmith. 

Mr Burns’ discovery opens up a new field in 
working copper, and will in nil probability cause 
great changes in some lines of manufacture. At 
present, to make a copper ring for fitting over 
a joint, or making a gasket or joint, it had to be 
cut round ont of n solid plate, causing great waste. 
To repair broken or defcctiie pilie.«, brass had 
. to be used ; and should an intense heat strike 
the brazed part afterwards, the brass would melt 
and ruin the piece. But by 'the Burns procei-s 
the economic use of copper is assured, and copper 
I scrap, now wortli but oiie-tbird its weight of new’ 
! copjier, would be ns high iu value as ingot copper. 
I It IS said that the ingredients which form the 
powder used by Mr Burns in W'elding arc very 


A SUMMER SONNET. 

It is the Suininei-tiine; sweet islours rife 
From flower-lips, hreatldiig friigranee, fill the air. 
For Earth’s great heart is warm with rich, full life, 
And golden sunshine lingers everywhere. 

Bright blossoms crown the monntniii's rugged brow, 
And happy birds make glad the verdant wood, 
Where, tinkling Iom' ’neatli overlmnging bougli, 

A brooklet seems to murmur, ‘ (bid is good.’ 

Fair ro.sea blush, ns wooing breezes pass, 

And roseate clouds wail on the radiant morn ; 

While, from her lowly liome amid tlie grass, 

The lark soars far above tlio ripening corn. 

Singing lier Maker's praise in strains Rublimo, 

Sing too, sad heart; it is the Summer-time! 

E. Matue-son. 
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QUEEN ANNE’S CONSERVATORY. 

A DKEAM IN StJMMUn-TIJlE. 

‘ Nobody is in town,’s.iy.s tlio fusliionuble world. 
But we, tiiy literary clutin and I, are not of that 
world ; we belong to the three million and odd 
Nobodies who i)eople at all seasons of the year 
the now so-called empty streets of Lomlon. The 
blinds may be down in Mayfair, Belgravia m.ay 
be a howling wilderness given over to grimalkins 
and charwomen, even the sober regions ol Port¬ 
land Place and Harley Street may have only ‘ the 
Master’ at home—notwithstanding this, in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, on a dreamy August afternoon, 
there are plenty of children pelting one anothei' 
with the fallen leaves, or sfiiliiig boats on the 
broad pond ; plenty of loungers in twos and 
threes, who seem to fiml the world quite full 
enough for comfort and happiness; plenty, too, 
of lonely folk, who look as if ‘the season’ made 
small difference to them one way or the other. 
And these are all Noliodies! We are quitt; con¬ 
tent to form a part of this negative population, 
and stroll on over the rustling carpet of leaves 
through the long straight avenues in search of 
some quiet shady nook in which to lounge and 
dream. 

Through the branches comes soft summer sun¬ 
shine, lighting up the greenness, until one could 
almost fancy that the year were young, and had 
just donned its spring mantle, so teniler is the 
colouring among the tree-tops. Wlio first plunneil 
these wonderful avenues 1 and how many years is 
it since they were but lines of small saplings, 
swayed by every breath of wind ? Now, they 
tower .iround ns in their magnificent strength, 
and seem to mock the puny lives of ‘poor 
humanity.’ But a winter’s blast or a summer 
storm could shatter their greatness in a moment; 
humanity lives on through the ages, ever rising, 
Wer expanding, until, perchance, at last there 
shall coifle that perfection which- But meta¬ 

physics leads ns to stone walls, and stone walls 
bri^ heads, so we will come back into the sleepy 
sunshine of this everyday world. 


When we reach the old Palace, it is quiet 
enough for the most devoted lover of solitude. 
Wo throw crumbs for the pert sparrows that 
are fluttering happily about careless of our inva¬ 
sion. The news spreads quickly of the feast pro¬ 
vided, for in ten minutes numbers are hopping 
on the jjathway in front of our seat, or quarrel¬ 
ling with their neighbours who have secured an 
unjustifiable share of the spoil. 

How pleasant it is to get out of the dust and 
noise into this peaceful quietness ! Yet people 
will tell 3 ’ou in perfect good faith, if you desire 
rest, that you must straightway convey yourself 
to the Sahara or Greenland, or some other spot 
equiilly inacces.sible and uninviting, for that 
notliing in the way of repo.se can be found except 
in such de.solate regions. Other persons less 
ambitious, i t equally unpractical, will say: 
‘ Take a holiday ; have a run abroad. Nothing 
like a thorough change, you know, for setting you 
up.’ And the unfortunate wretch who has per¬ 
haps but five shillings to spare for ‘ a holiday,’ 
sighs over the well-meant advice and turns back 
hopelessly to his work. He cannot stand ‘excur¬ 
sions’ with their necessary row and hurry, and 
the five shillings would not take him out of town 
from even Satimlay to Monday. So he grinds on, 
quite unconscious that he could find ‘bits’—to 
use a painter’s term—in these London parks of 
ours which are as resting and quiet as any soli¬ 
tude in the world. He could not get grandeur or 
perhaps perfect stillness ; but there is enough of 
beauty ; and the ‘ roar of London,’ mellowed by 
distance, resembles but the humming of a swarm 
of bees or the murmur of far-off waves. ^ 

We leave our sparrow friendS and sanntef 
round to get a better view of the Palace. It looks: 
very .sleepy and decayed. The sunshine showe.iup 
its smoky stucco urns, and suggests that pohody, 
takes much interest in its well-being. Somekpwjr 
ns we lean on the iron railings and‘look*aoi)^< 
the smooth lawn with its bright ffowei“-be^^ji| 
seems as if the old place had died with 
greatness and vjanted burying. Even 
sentry-box has a desolate air. Is it 
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. tion, I wonder, which always gives an appearance 
of decay ip a place that has come down in the 
world ? Tne lawn may be trim, the flowers gay, 
the windows shining j and yet there is a stillness 
that is not of life; it is difficult to fancy that 
people still are born and marry and die within 
Its walls. 

Suddenly the sun shines out brightly : free 
from its accustomed veil of smoke, the face of the 
Palace sparkles -it has grown young ; the flower¬ 
beds are turned from ‘ribbon-borders’ into ‘patch- 
work the trees liave transformed themselves 
into peacocks, teapots, and all the odd shapes 
that adorn a correct ‘JJutch garden.’ And who 
are these quaint figures that have stepped out 
from the portrait-frames to jiromenade among the 
pleached alleys or over the smooth bowling-green 
before attending their royal mistre.ss at supper 
in the great coirservatory ? Is not that the model 
waiting-woman, Mi.stress Abigail Hill, flirting with 
her future husband, and anon casting envious 
glances at her kinswoman whom she is so soon to 
rival, the haughty Sarali of Marlborougli 1 Tluit, 
surely, is the ‘handsome Englishman, Malbrook’ 
‘'himself, who stands aside, listening witli deaf 
ears to the gossip of T)r 'rrimniel as he angles for 
that bishopric which is not to be his just yet. 
The great Duke has sometliing else to tliink 
about: his manor of Woodstock, with its fair 
mansion Blenheim ; the municipal and official 
honours poured upon him; the thanks of a 

f iateful nation for his many ‘famous victories.’ 

fo thought of coming evil crosses his mind as he 
sees Mistress Abig.iil pounce upon Mr Speaker 
Harley, ■who has just arrived, and draw him into 
long and mysterious converse. And yet, not long 
lienee, Marlborough and his haughty 'Uuchess will 
be crashing to their fall, amid the bitter sneers of 
Robert Harley, Karl of Oxford, and Henry St 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the latter of whom 
is at this moment forgetting his state cares in a 
hot literary discussion with Mr Joseph Addison. 
This last has not ns yet given the Sjitcialor to the 
world, neither has lie commenced his unhappy 
married life at Holland House hard by, concern¬ 
ing w'hich it has been well said : ‘ Holland House 
is a large mansion, but it could not contain Mr 
Atldison, the Oountess of Warwick, and one guest. 
Peace.’ But Mr Addison h.as just quarrelled with 
Dean Swift, .and the gi’eat satirist’s latest pamphlet 
Is being severely handled in consequence by his 
quondam friend, who observes, in the course of 
conversation, that- 

‘Harry, my dear fellow, are you asleep 1 It 
is just six o’clock, and I have an article to finish 
for the Scratchiir, and to review that idiot Smith’s 
book on “ Lunatic Asylums,” and heaps of things 
besides.—Come home, old boy, come home. I ’ll 
bet a fiver you contemplate founding an Asylum 
—^or Decayed Vegetables—and intend taking that 
old greenhouse 3 'onder as a model.—You’ll never 
turn your mooning dreams into L. S. D.’ 

And'my literary friend, wdio, in spite of his 
iWild ^dir and general boheiiiianism, is much more 
«liVei to?the prosaic facts of every-day life than 
■ ftoyiatl^ched-looking self, hi’”'yes me off remorse¬ 
less^ to ignoble tea and ciiops in our distant 
-Bloomsbury lodgings. 

1 As we tramp homewards, my thonghts linger 
>jpver the quaint vision which, th? sight of Queen 
Anne's CklOservatory, built originally for a Ban- 
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quetmg Hall, and frequently used bp Her Majesty 
as such, had called up; and 1 register a mentiu 
vow that, while my friend is making mined-meat: 
of some unhappy rival in the Scratcher, I also will 
for once improve the shiniiig-lamp-lit-hour, and ■ 
turn my ‘ mooning dream ’ into a study in black ; 
and white. 

JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

llV DaVU> CHKIaTlE MOKllAY, 

Autlioi'of ‘Vai. Stiianiik,’‘. tosKi'H’s Coat.’ 

‘ Rainbow (Iold,’ etc. 

CHAl'TEU XXVtll. ' 

I Presto ! A clinnge from the yellowing lanes 
and whitening wheat-fields of late summer to a 
I glistering field of snow. Trees and hedges bare 
! of foliage, Imt sparkling thick with rime after 
a niglit of frost and fog. Snelling sat in his 
own room chafing his knees before a great coal- 
dire and staring into tlie sliapcs that formed 
there. One of the clmnco-presentcd faces bore a 
grotesque likeness to Tobias Onue.; and Snelling, 
after glaring at it wratlifully for a second or 
two, took up the poker ami demolished it with 
as niucli gusto as it it bad been a living bugbear. 
Snelling knew by this time, what was known 
to the wliole country-side, tliat the wretched 
Tobias had betrayed the secret be bad meant 
lo keep, and instead of cnricliiiig liis jiation and 
himself, had enriclied the rightful owner of the 
land on which his pi-ecions discovery Imtl been 
made. Within reacli of Snelling’s hand lay a 
letter; and when lie had de.stro,ved Mr Orme’e 
imagined likcmws, he took up this missive with 
an angry fretful jcik and glanced over it con- 
temptuou.sly. It was written in a somewhat 
shaky handwriting, wliicli liad once been clerkly, 
and a good deal over-informed with flourishes, 
and it w.as cmudicd in the most involved and 
polysyllabic ydirases tlie writer could discover. 
It came from Mr Onue liimself, and perhaps 
that fact had helped Snelling to identify his 
correspondent’s lullanied countenance in tiie glow¬ 
ing coal. The letter announced the writeps 
approaching arrival. 

‘ Plunged,’ wrote Tobias, ‘ from the loftiest pin¬ 
nacle of hope into the profoundest abyss of 
poverty, scarcely able to pi-odict at the moment 
of time at wliicli I indite these despaii'ing lines 
by wliat providential opportunity I sliall succeed 
in acquiring the wherewithal whereby to secure 
the necessary Quccii’s-bead for its despatcli, I ven¬ 
ture, sir, with all fitting respect, but at the same 
time with all the energy of wliicli language is 
capable, to beseech yon to recall from memory the 
promise made in happier days. In tlie bope, sir, 
tliat that promise has not utterly escaped from 
your remembrance, I sliall venture to present 
myself to-morrow morning at 'tlie hour of eleven, 
as near as 1 can make it, at your door—a door, 
alas 1 once hospitable, a door to which 1 have 
twice borne tiilings of the utmost importance 
to its owner, but a door at wliicli, I fear, I can? 
no longer look forward to that warmth of welcome' 
to which I once fondly dreamed tha^ I migh||' 
have a perpetual authority to aspire.’ ' „ 

Snelling was not an Englisn stylist, and in'' 
spite of his bitter grudge against Tobias, a mourn¬ 
ful admiration touched him. He knew for hie 
own part that he might as well have tried tp. 
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flj as to write that letter. ‘That’s where drink 
can carry a man of learning,’ he said half aloud, 
as Mr Orme’s sordid figure and sodden counten¬ 
ance presented themselves to his memory. ‘ Why, 
with a power of expression such ns that man’s got, 
he migut ha’ been anywhere at his time o’ life 
if he’d only kept himself sober. 1 reckon I shall 
have to see him when ho comes; but he’s been 
bitter harm instead o’ good to me, and he 'll have 
to suffer for it. If he’d ha’ kept his tongue 
betwixt his teeth, he’d ha’ been a rich man thi- 
minute.’ Ho turned and struck a hell which lay 
upon the table. ‘Mrs Wilkins,’ he said to the 
housekeeper who silently answered the summons, 
‘I’m expecting a person of the name of Orme. 
He’s been here before, and you’ll know him 
when you .see him. He’s pretty shabby, I reckon, 
but you ’ll show him in when he come.s.’ 

He had not long to wait, for the housekeeper 
had scarcely retired a minute when she returneil 
and tapped at the door: ‘ The ])erson you e-x- 
pected, sir.’ 

Snelling wheeled slowly round and took stock 
of his visitor mercilessly from head to foot. The 
wretched Tobias wore bouts that gaped ; his coat 
was out at the elbows, and his trousers were 
broken at the knees. H(! bad some dreadful kind 
of black stuir, grayed with diit, wound about bis 
neck and stuH'ed into the bosom of bi.s waistcoat. 
The toper’s glow bad faded from his nose, the 
tinge of which had (lee](oiied under the winter 
cold to a ])incbcd purple. lie dangled in one 
bund a wretched relic of a bat, and looked alto¬ 
gether so piteous, that Huelliug, who bad fully 
made up his mind to give him uotliing, could 
afl’urd to be com passionate. 

‘Tou’vc brought your pigs to a pretty market,’ 
he said, with w(dl fed, well-warmed couiplaceiK'y. 
‘You’ie better than a sermon ageii drink, you 
ore. This is what you’ve come to.’ 

‘Ve.s, sir,’ answered the wrecked Tobias, ‘this 
is what I’ve come to.’ He took a terrible old 
red bandkercliiet out of bis liat and wiped bis 
eyes with it. They were watering, half with cold 
and half with bis inward spirituous pathetics. 
‘ You can hardly find it in your heart, sir, to be 
hard upon a man like me.’ Here Mr Orme’s 
knowledge of human nature at large, and of 
Eobert Snelling in iiarticular, failed him. It was 
precisely upon a man like him that Snelling could 
find it in bis heart to be hardest. 

‘You said you’d conve,’ Suelling answered, ‘and 
here you are. 1 wouldn’t say I wouldn’t see you, 
for I’m a man as likes to do things straigbtfor’ard 
and above-board. If you think you’ve got any¬ 
thing in the iiatur’ of a claim on me, let’s have 
E in plain words. 1 made a bargain with you to 
give you two per cent, on the profits of tlie news 
you brought me last summer-time. Where are 
the profits? If I was to claim two per cent, on 
the losses up to this minute, you wouldn’t fetch 
the money if you was rendered down and sold.’ 

_ ‘ The losses, sir ? ’ asked poor Tobias. ‘ I hope, 
sir, that I have led you to no losses V 

‘ It matters very little what you hope, niy man,’ 
returned Snelling, contemptuously dignified. ‘ It 
matters^very little whether you hope at all, or 
wheth* you don’t hope at all. D’ye know what 
your confounded news has cost me ? Up to date, 
not a penny under seventeen hunderd and fifty 
pounds. Whether I shall ever see a penny on 


it again is more than 1 can tell, and more than 
any man can loll me.’ 

‘But there’s coal, sir,’ cried Tobias; ‘there’s 
coal everywhere.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Snelling, nodding at him in a chill 
anger, ‘ tliere’s coal everywhere, maybe. That 
ain’t the question, my man—that ain’t the ques¬ 
tion. There’s coal there, like enough, but there’s 
sand on top of it.’ 

‘Sand, sir?’ asked Tobias, meekly and feebly. 

‘Yes, sand—a dry, live sand as runs like water. ' 
You might as well try to dig a hole in a horse- 
pond us sink through it. Tliey’rc making a tiy 
to fatliom it this very day ; but for all I know, it 
runs down to tlie bowels of the earth. That’s 
what your discovery has done for me, my man. 
It’s lauded me on a job as might break liotliscliild. 
If you’d kept sober and hrouglit me the news 
yon could ha’ brought me twenty hours earlier, 
you miglit ha’ been riding in j-our own trap by 
now, like my man Isaiah.’ 

Tills intelligence seemed mentally to annihilate 
Mr Orme for the time being ; lie stared piteously 
straiglit forward, shivering a litllc with cold, but 
saying nothing, and except for his utterly dazed 
look, giving no sign that he felt anything. But 
in a while ho began to whimper, his under lip 
))rotruded little by little, and liis tears began to 
flow. 

‘ laiok here,’ cried Snelling, on whom a display 
of this kind could lie exiiected fo produce hut one 
ottect, ‘if you want to sliced tears, go and sliced 
’em outside, where it don’t matter. I won’t have 
you crying over my new carjiet.’ 

‘O sir!’ cried Tobias, roused once more to a 
knowledge of liimself by his patron’s voice, ‘you 
can’t ex))ect to prosper if you leave me to starve.’ 

‘Can’t I?’ said Snelling grullly. ‘I’ll chance 
that, my man.’ 

‘You can’t! you can’t!’ Tobias moaned. ‘I 
cm the C' ' imhiis of this America, Mr Snelling. 
Nobody 1 ! ever do au.y good with my discovery 
if I am left to starve; 1 know they won’t; I’m 
sure of it’ 

Now, this view of things was natural enough 
from Tobias’s standpoint, hut less natural from 
Siielliiig’s ; and yet it struck the latter with im 
oddly siiperstitiou.s feeling. 

‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you,’he Said. 
‘You’ve got no more claim on me than I should 
have it I was to go to Barfield Hall and u.sk my 
lord for his title. But if you ’ll undertek to keep 
away and niver to bother me any more, I ’ll met 
a bargain with you. Provided I gel iiew.s as this 
sand can he passed l.hroiigli. I’ll give yon a ten- 
pound note ; and if it isn’t passed through, I shall 
give you nothing. You’ve got no more claim to 
that ten-pound note than you’ve got on the clutbee 
I’m wearing ; hut I’ll do that nincli for yott. I’ 
the meantime, you can sit i’ the hack kitchen and 
have a bite and a sup tlieei', jjid I’ll giv« my 
hoiisekecper orders to see to you at once. Thiat'^ 
the last you've got to look to, and that aia'tl; 
certain, nor can’t he for some hours to come.’ A: 

‘If you would he so extremely good, 

Tohiasj ‘as to allow me to wait and see’-i , 

‘You can sit i’ the hack kitchen if 
said SnJling; ‘you'll he in nobotl^s waytlWHfiel. 
and you’ll have a hit of a fire to sit by;- ’WSth'; 
that he rang tl e hell and gave pompous cndei* 
for the hestowwl of his miserable guest) 
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It was out of no pity for Mr Ormo|s discomforts 
or disappointments that he did this; it was a 
kind of sop to circumstance or bid to fortune. 
Snelling would have scorned tliu open statement 
that there was any such lliini;' in tlie world as 
that blind foolish deity of luck whom in his soul 
he desired to propitiate. A man’s genuine belief 
is not by any means that of which he is logically 
persuaded. Thu absurd and unieusonable fancies 
which move him to action are beliefs more settled 
and profound than tlie most cherisheil dogmas 
which leave him inactive. So Snelling believed 
tljat the foolish deity might diminish or increase 
the obstacle which lay between him and his hope 
in accordance with his treatment of Tobias. It 
was like the gambler’s consultation of the card.s 
before the game, likelier tliaii not to have its 
predictions falsilie<l, and yet none tlie less to be 
regarded with Imixs and fear. 

lie had an appointment tluit day with Proctor, 
the renowned engineer, who had been called in 
to determine whether or not it were worth while 
to continue the operations. If the verdict went 
against him, it meant a clean loss of at least a 
thousand pounds. He had exaggerated things in 
talking to Tobias, and felt as if he were ju.stiiicd 
in setting off the figures of great .sums against the 
background of tliat unfortunate’s poverty. If the 
verdict went in bis favour, be wa.s no longer merely 
a nion of solid substance but a man of wealtli. 
He had no need for wealth, and knew as little as 
any man alive how to put it to any uses profitable 
to himself ; and yet he yearned and burned and 
thirsted for it. The stiubuit of human nature 
finds himself confronted by many dillicnlt pro¬ 
blems, but there are not many of them so puzzling 
as that presented by the love of money lor mere, ! 
money’s sake. Snelling diil not propose to him- i 
self to do anything with his prospective riches, ! 
oven to live better or lie softer. 11 would have | 
been hard to exaggerate or increase by any amount i 
of wealth his sense of puisonal importance and i 
majesty, and except tlmt he intended generally 
to make money breed money, he had no designs I 
at all respecting it. And all the same ho coveted 1 
it, us a saint longs after virtue, or a repentant ] 
sinner after forgiveness, or a young artist when he 
thinks of fame, or a lover who looks forward to ; 
his union with his sweetheart. There is nothing ; 
desired of men wliich creates or l an create a more I 
preoccupying longing for possession than money I 
excited m his mind. | 

In due time he mounted and rode away towards i 
the shafi. at the bottom of wliicli Ids hopes lay j 
hidden in darkness. In tlie neighbourhood of | 
Beacon-Hargate the whole country undulates 
gently into liill and vale, but the Beacon itself | 
tops everything, and from its summit on a clear | 
day there is an uiiiuterrupted view of at least : 
a dozen miles on any side. Snelling’s road led i 
him-'■past its cregt, am i when he had reached the I 


'anmrait he paused for a moment and looked round 
■on the familiar landscape. 'I'he discovery of the 
earth’s hidden treasures nod ns yet done but little 
• to alter its character, ant! the broatl field of snow 


• to alter its character, ant! the broatl field of snow 
[. altnost ohlitereted even these signs of change. 
I H^if-tf-dozen pit stacks and an engine-house were 
'■ in'.course of construction ; hut the lumi winter 
; Ui^ther had stopped the work, and tliey stood 
Irhhquil, with no signs of life about them. Day’s 
ouse had vanished from the* landsca])c, to 
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be sure ; and near where it had used to stand, the 
furnace fires of the new engine sent up a column 
of smoke, and the panting of the engine itself 
throbbed faintly audible on the quiet country air. 
Gazing in that direction, Snelling half regretted 
his engagement with Orme. He would have 
given something to have been first in the field, 
and much to have gone swaggering with the pro¬ 
clamation that lie was the first to have recognised 
the riches of the district. It was Tobias’s folly 
wliich had robbed him of that splendid chance. 
Yet he dared not altogether be wroth with him 
just then, lest the foolish genius he courted should 
choose not to be propitious. Ho stilled his anger 
and rode on. 

His own shaft lay at the foot of the Beacon 
Hill, and within two hundred yards or so of the 
local lino of railw.ay. As ho trotted towards it, 
the engine hegau to pant and tlie wheel over the 
shaft to revolve, and tliiiikiiig that somebody 
might be coming to tlie bank with news at that 
moment, he shook his reins and hurried onward. 
Tlierc were two or three loungers at the side of 
tlic shaft warming theii' hands at the fire heaped 
in an iron brazier made by the simple expedient 
of piiiicliiiig an old bucket full of holes. 

‘Any news?’ .Snelling asked as ho dismounted. 

‘Mr I’roctor’s down, sir,’ one of the men re¬ 
sponded. ‘ One of the chaps was np just now. 
It seems the sonndin’-rods was forgot, sir. Better 
leave the boss inside, if you mean to wait, sir. 

There was a raw desolate hovel built for shelter, 
constiucted of all mniiner of odds and ends, and 
into this Snelling led his horse. There were one 
or two clumsy .stools ovei turued on the floor of 
beaten earth, and agaiii-st one wall a primitive 
fireplace bad been erected. ‘J’lie fire which lay in 
it lillcd tlie rougli-cnst room with smoke, and 
Snelling banged the door angrily open before 
lie sat down. He waited for half an hour, and 
at the eml of that time his iniiiatience mastered 
him. 

‘ l.et Mr Proctor know I’m here,’ he called; 
and the fire by this time burning clearly, lie drew 
up to it and fell to brooding. The great raining 
engineer’s etitramre awoke liini from liis tlioughts. 
I'here bail been a misunderstanding, Proctor said. 
The mail inslrueteil to bring tlie sounding-rods 
Imd not obeyed his orders. A messenger liad been 
despatched for them, and might be ready at any 
miiuite. 

‘ Look here,’ said Snelling, ‘ I ’vo got other 
business than this to see to. Give me a Yes or No. 
as soon ns you eaii, if you please.’ 

‘ My deai'-r sir-r,’ the engineer responded, * I 
can tell ye nothing till I get the sounding-rods. 
Tlien I ’ll let you know in an hour. In the' 
meantime I’ve a bit o’ business with Messrs Day 
and Winter. 1 ’in due there in half an hour, and 
I must get away.’ 

‘My aft'airs,’ said Snelling surlily, ‘are about as 
pressing ns Messrs Day and Winter’a’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ said the man of science. ‘To 
you, sir, but not to them.’ He buttoned up his 
overcoat and bustled cheerily from the place, a 

Snelling wiw left alone with his anxieties for an 
hour, ami at the end of that time a mjfssenger 
came to say that an accident had happened to the 
sounding-rods, by which they had been twisted. H 
would take three or four hours to put them into 
working order. The anxious man arose in wrath. 
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and an oath escaped him. He had not been guilty 
of such a falling-off fi-om respectability for a score 
of years past j but his nerves, tough and dull as 
they were, were at a terrible tension. He sat 
tom between the di'ead of heavy loss and the 
•expectation of unmeasured gain, and his suspensu 
was almost unendurable. He went otitside the 
hut and tramped up and down, uj) and down, up 
and down, wearing a long track in the otherwise 
unsoiled snow of a neighbouring meadow. 

The engineer came back again, and they waited 
together; and Snelling, too pi'oud to display his 
anxiety further, sat down in slow torment and 
scarcely spoke a word for hours. One of the men 
brought them some coarse food, and the engineer, 
accustomed to rough fare, attacked it cheerfully; 
but Snelling waved it voicelessly away. 

At long last, as the winter dusk was falling, 
two men came down the road bearing a dozen 
lengths of jingling iron on their shoulders. 

‘Here they are,’ cried Troctor; ‘and now we’ll 
know in a jilfy.’ He made ready to descend. 

Snelling felt that he could not bear to look on 
the slow work of preparation, lie. shut himself 
resolutely indoors and stared at the glowing coals. 
The hungry horse, cliamiicil at his bit and now 
and then gave a rattling sliiver. Voices fi-ora out¬ 
side told how the preliminary work was going on. 
Then the engine throbbed for a little while, and 
there was silence. 

Tile next half-hour was an agony of covetous¬ 
ness and fore.scen failure, but the man sat in the 
dark like a statue. 

‘ If it’s all a mistake and the money’s lost,’ he 
told himself, ‘ they shall see no .sign in me.’ 

The engine got to work again and paused again; 
and Proctor, bearing a lamp, slionldered abruptly 
into the hut. 

‘AVelU’ .said Snelling without turning. 

‘We’ve proved five-and-twenty fathom sand,’ 
said the Scot; ‘and 1 should just counsel ye to 
give it up and sink elsewhere. Ye might drop all 
ye ’vc got into that hole and never see a jienuy 
of it.’ 

After all, Snelling was not without heroi.sm in 
his way; he reared his great bulk and settled his 
coat about him. ‘If that’s so, it’s so,’ he said 
quietly. ‘ Good-night to you.’ He .shook hands, 
led out his horse, and mounted. 'I'here was a 
snow-light in the air, hut otherwi.se the night was 
dork, without a star, lie rode calmly enough for 
a while; but by-and-by his head and shoulders 
began to droop, and the horse, falling into a foot¬ 
pace, jogged on wearily, as if Ins master’s depres¬ 
sion touched him, us perhaps it liid. Nearing the 
top of the Peacon, Snelling heard a wild clatter of 
hoofs befoi-e him beyond tlie ridw. of the hill. 
He glanced up, and beliold the sky was ruddy. 
Even whilst he stared at it, a figure came galloping 
wildly over the crest, black against the wild glare 
of the sky. 

^ Look out 1’ roared Snelling. ‘ Where are you 
coming to?’ 

The rider pulled up with difficulty, and cried 
out iJi ^breathless voice to him if that were Mr 
Snelling. 

‘ Yes,’ cried Snelling with a fierce foreboding. 
‘ What's the matter ?’ 

‘ The house is afire, sir. A lamp burst in your 
■ nevsu’s bedroom. Mrs Wilkins heard the crash, 
..but ahe cou^fln’t go in: the place was swimming 
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with fire. Tliere’s nothing will save the house,/ 
sir, and we can’t find Master John nowlieer.’ 

He heard the news without a word, and rode 
on. AVas it possible that fortune had at last so 
far befriendecl him 1 


EPIDEMICS PAST AND PRESENT. 

The late epidelnic of Yellow Fever at Jacksonville, 
on the Atlantic coast of .Florida, caused consiiler- 
able consternation on the other side of the water, 
and attracted special attention on this side owing 
to the well-known scientist, Mr R. A. Proctor, 
having fallen its victim. It is a terrible scourge 
to the tropical and subtropical regions of America, 
which are hardly ever entirely free from it, though 
it rages with special violence only at intervals. 
Its area, however, tends to liecome more, circum¬ 
scribed. It used to he common in all the eastern 
harboure of the I'uited States as far north ns 
Rhode Island ; but during the present century 
it has rarely got north of Cliarleston except in 
connection with arrivals from southern latitudes. 
Its ravages have at times even extended to 
Europe. During the first twenty years of the 
present century there were constant ami mysteri¬ 
ous outbi-eaks of the epidemic in the principal 
Spanish ports, and year after year the southern 
and eastern coast towns of Spain sullemi heavily. 
The last ontbivak was in liarculoiia in 1821 ; and 
since that date the country has practically been 
free from the scourge, tliough Lisbon had a 
serious visitation in 18.'i7, when six thousand 
jiersons of all grades of society perished in a few 
weeks. A’’ellow fever has rarely visited England, 
though in ISfi.'r an outbreak occurred at Swansea 
which was ''ital to twenty persons. 

The orig i. of the (Ii 3 ca.se is by no means certain ; 
but it had evidently a close eonncclion with the 
slave-trnrle in the fir.st instance, as all its best 
known seats in America correspond very closely 
with the ports at which slave-cargoes were landed. 
That yellow fever is not of African origin is 
clear ; the disease is unknown on the Continent, 
except in connection with returning ships ; and 
even in America it rarely attacks pure-blooded 
negroes. 

Tlie theory which at present finds most accept¬ 
ance is that the disease began by tlie filth of 
slave-ships being discliarged in the American 
harbours at the end of their voyages, where it 
fermented in the hanks of mud, and spread 
poisonous germs through tlie air. A’ellow fever 
is specially associated with senporls, and particu¬ 
larly with the lowest or ino.st alluvial parts of 
tiiem, and it rarely apiiears any distance inland. ; 
It is a contagious .amt malignujjt disease, ofteny 
attended with a peculiar jellowuess of the skiqjC 
a fact which gave rise to the name by which R.: 
is known. It attacks its victims very suddewly^j 
the first symptom.s being weakness and resfjesf?/ 
ne.ss, speedily followed by faintness, giddiness, 
chills. The crisis generally occurs within 
four hours of the first seizure, and th4 
and robust are particularly liable to- be tSWiSd" 
oil by it. Much doubt still exists 
nature of th» contagion, some autboiife 

sidering it to be only conveyed rby,;5ersqh4l * 

infection; while others hold it to be Sfiread bji 
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malarial infinences, without direct or indirect 
contact with a previous suiFercf. 

Another epidemic, of which we have, unfortu¬ 
nately, hod wider and more recent experience 
in this country, is that of Smallpox. Though 
this'disease does not now commit such fearful 
ravines as it did in times past, it still remains 
one of the most serious febrile complaints, and 
while probably more contagious thati any kindred 
disease, the nature of the contagion is not yet 
clearly ascertained. It is now pretty generally 
accepted that smallpox is propagated from germs 
carried in the air; but of what these germs 
consist and how they act we have no certain 
knowledge. Close contact with sufferers will 
convey the infection, and so will their clothing, 
even after weeks and months have elapsed ; hut 
it seems very probable that the disease is exten¬ 
sively propagated hy .means inucli more obscure 
and indirect. The mwlical hooks report a case 
from America in wliidi germs crossetl a rivei' 
five hundred yards wide, and infected a number 
ot> carpenters working on the otlier side; and 
cases frequently occur in which it is impossible 
to trace the manner in which the infection is 
carried. 

The history of the disease is also involved 
in considerable obscurity. It is lielieved to liave 
originated in Asia, and was first noticed as a 
distinct complaint by Procopius towards the end 
of the sixtli century ; but the oldest accurate 
description of it which we ))ossess is that given 
by Ruazes, an Arabian physician, who wrote in 
the tenth century. 'J’lie coiitnct with Asiatics 
occasioned by the crusades scicins to have spruail 
smallpox widely over JOiirope, and this country 
suffered from it very severely, especially during the 
thirteenth century. In l.'ilf it first .appeared in 
America, wlierc it committe<l frightful ravages. 
Like other contagious diseases, it seems most fatal 
when introduced among populations fo)' the first 
time. Prescott cstimaUcs tlial in Mexico alone it 
destroyed three and a quarter million inliabitants; 
and in Brazil it extirpated whole tribe.s. In 
North America it was enually virulent; Mr Catliu 
in his work on the Nortli American Indians 
speaks of six million red men being carried off 
by the hideous plague. The Duke of Argyll in 
Ills recent work on Scotland gives records of llie 
terrible ravages it committed in tliat country in 
the seventeenth century, wlieii the e))idemic spared 
neither high nor low. it was particularly fatal 
to English royal personages about this time ; 
William III. nearly died of it, and it proved fnbd 
to his consort Queen Mary, to his uncle the Duke 
of Gloucester, and to the eldest son and youngcist 
daughter of his pre<leees3or, James If. The 
introduction of inoculation, and afterwards 'of 
iVoCPination, coiybined with the gradual import- 
,ance of sanitary conditions, have considerably 
'reduced its ravages, tliotigh the recent outbreaks 
4t Eibeffield and elsewhere .show it to be still a 
itsrious evil 

We may, however, congratulate ourselves on 
’irte from many of the epidemics from 
our forefathers suffered; such terrible 
.|Mletu^es the Black Death, the Sweating Sick- 
iVtiet, and the Plague, we now know only by 
e,: The first of these is beHeved to have 
. ia China, and took its name from the 
which usually appeared on the person 


of the sufferer. These spots were symptomatic 
of putrid decomposition, and their appearance 
was nearly always a fatal sign. Beginning with 
inflammatory boils and tumours, the Black Death 
produced stunor, mental affections, and f&hy of 
the tongue, the last generally becoming black, as* 
if sutt'used with blood. The characteristics of . 
the disease wore btirning, unslakcable thirst, pains 
in the chest, spitting of blood, and fetid breath. 
This pestilence attacked Europe in a mild form 
in and may be traced as moving in the 

wake of tlie numerous caravan routes from the; 
East. Spreading from the north coast of the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, and from thence to 
Italy, it radi.ated from there by many routes over 
the whole of Europe. Wherever it appeared it 
committed such fearful ravages as materially to 
check the increase of population ; in Cliimi the 
deaths from this disease were estimated at thirteen 
million, and the rest of the East lost nearly 
twenty-four million ; wliilst n moderate calcula¬ 
tion puts the loss in Europe, at twenty-five 
million. London and Venice lost 100,000 inhabit¬ 
ants each ; and I’aris, Florence, and Norwich 
lialf that numVier apiece. It cfiuso<l so serious 
a decrease of population in tliis country for a 
time as to create a great disu-tli of workmen and 
labourers ; and in consequence, a great lise in 
wages. Professoi' Thorold Bogers, vvlio has investi¬ 
gated tile economic bearings of this disease very 
thorougldy, states ttiat the working-classes were 
at no time so well olf in England as during the 
period ■\vhicli immediately followed the ravages 
of the Black Death in the fourteenth century, 
it is never known to have made its appearance 
since then. 

A century Inter this country was attacked by 
another serious epidemic, the Sweating Sickue-ss, 
which was so called because, in the words of au 
old writer, ‘it did most stand in sweating from 
beginning to ending.’ It first ma<lo its appearance 
in England, and was generally known on tlie Con¬ 
tinent !is tlie ‘English sweat.’ It was observed 
generally to spare foreigners in this country, and 
also to be specially fatal to Engli-shmcn when 
it appealed abroad ; and it Avas surmised that the 
immoderate use of beer, then so common in 
England, rendered its inhabitants particularly 
susceptible to tlie disease. Beginning in 1485, in 
the uijny of Bichmond, afterwards Henry VII., ; 
it spread quickly over tlie country Avitli most 
fatal results. It seems to have been a sjiecies 
of violently inllumniatory fever, Avliicli suffused 
tlie whole body with a fetiii perspiration, the 
crisis generally occurring witliin twenty-four 
hours of tlie first seizure.- Like most other epi¬ 
demics, it was specially fatal to healthy, vigorous 
men in the prime of life, and hardly one per 
cent, of such recovered. In London, where it’ 
raged witli peculiar violence, two lord mayors 
and six aldermen died in one week. This first 
outburst continued its ravages until the end of 
tlie year, its ee.ssation being nearly coincident 
with a violent tempest on New Years day 1486, 
which was therefore supposed to have njiused its; 
disajipearance. Furtlier outbreaks of this epl-, 
demic occurred in England in 1506 and 15174 
when again London suft’ered severely; aiid in 
1528 and 1529 not only this country, but alsp 
France and Germany, and, in » less degree,; 
Holland, Sweden, and Poland, weS:o viaitea byi.,; 
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the same pestilence. The last appearance of the 
Sweating Sickness in England was in 1551, when 
the disease was particularly -virulent in Shrews- 
bu^ and the volley of the Severn. 

'The Great Plague, which attacked Europe at 
intervals during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, was a very contagious kind 
of malignant fever, probably nearly akin to what 
is now known as typhus, and was characterised 
by swellings of the lymphatic glands, purple 
spots, and carbuncles, it was a popular belief that 
persons who had survived one attack of the 
disease were not liable to another ; but that this 
Was quite groundless is proved by well-authenti¬ 
cated cases of individuals taking the infection 
several times. The first signs of pestilence were 
shivering, sickness, giddiness, and pains in the 
loins, accompanied by a feeling of intense weari¬ 
ness : in the second stage the tongue became dry 
and brown, the gums, teeth, and lips w-ere covered 
with a dark fur, ami livi<l patches and dark 
stripes made their appearance on the skin. In 
fatal c;ises, the pulse gradually sank, the surface 
of the body became clammv, and coma or low 
delirium set in, death usually occurring within 
five or six days of the first seizure. This disease 
has always been confined to tem])crate regions, 
and has been most fatal in summer and autumn, 
especially during the month of .Se])tember. That 
it is largely due to dirty habits and bad sanitai-y 
arrangements is evident from the fact that its 
greatest ravages were in close, ill-drained towns : 
as sanitation has progressed the Plague has receded. 
Its lust and most fatal outbreak in this country 
was in KiGS, when London sulfeix-d so severely 
’that business was practically at a stand-still. 
Every street, and in some cases every house in 
the street, was attacked, and inoris than tweuty- 
six thonsaud died in the montli of Scptemljer 
alone ; while the total loss cannot have been fijr 
short of one hundred thousaml persons. For such 
lai-ge numbers, ordinary burial was impossible, 
and the dead had to be* carted away cotlinless 
and thrown into vast pits dug beyond the then 
existing walls. Iii 1720 the Plague ilestroyed 
nearly half the population of Marseilles ; and 
seventy years later it raged with groat virulence 
in Russia and Poland. Since that date, however, 
it has never vi.sited Western Europe, though it 
still appiairs in Greece and Turkey, aud occasion¬ 
ally in Russia. 
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A NOVEI.ETTE. 

Bv Qeuiuie Manvili.k I'enn. 

CHAl’TEU I. 

‘Well, ’pon my word, Fraser!’ 

‘What's the matter now V 

‘ I'm staggered ; I am, really.’ 

‘What about, boy V 

‘To think 1 could be such an absolute noodle 
as to you morally bind me hand and foot and 
bear we off into a desolate island in the Atlantic, 
to carry your confounded specimens j be di-agged 
oat of bed at unholy hours to walk hundreds of 
miles in the brbiling sun; to sleep in beds full 
of; the active and nameless insect abhorred by the 


British housewife ; and generally become your 
white nigger, cad, carthorse, and’- 

‘Have yon nearly done?’ said Horace Fraser, ; 
with a grim snule upon his dry quaint counten¬ 
ance. 

‘No ; that was only the preface.’ 

‘'Then let’s have the rest when we get home 
in the shape of a neatly printed book, a copy of 
which you can present to me with a paper-knife 
of white ivory ; and 1 promise you 1 will never 
cut a leaf or read a lino.’ 

‘ 'Thanks, Diogenes.’ 

‘Diogenes indeed !’ crieil Fraser with a snort, 
as his crisp hair seemed to staml on end. ‘ Now, 
look, Tom Dighy ; you are about the most ill- 
conditioned, ungrateful, dissatisfied English cnb 
that ever breathed.’ 

‘ Go it! ’ sai<l the good-looking young fellow 
addressed, as he flung himself down among the 
ferns and began to untie his slices, after wiping 
liis steaming brow and taking off his straw hat, 
to let the hot dry breeze blow through his crisp 
wavy brown liair. 

‘I mean to “go it,” as you so coarsely term 
it, sir,’ continued Fraser, crossing his arms on a 
roughly made alpenstock. ‘I came to you in 
your black aud grimy chambers, where you were 
suffering from a .soot-engendcrod cold. I said : ‘‘I 
am off to the Uaiiaries for a three months’ trip. 
Leave this miserable London March weather, 
and I ’ll take you where you can see the sun , 
shine.”’ 

‘See it shine? Yes ; hut you didn’t say a word,, 
about feeling it,’ cried the younger man. ‘Do 
you know the skin is peeling off my nose, and 
that the be k of my neck is burnt?’ 

‘ Don’t o a donkey, Tom ! 1 ask, did you ever, 
see anything so lovely before in your life?’ 

‘Huinpb! 'Tis rather pretty,’ grumbled the 
younger man. 

‘Pretty!’ echoed Fraser contemptuously, as ho 
took off his liat, as if out of re.spect to Nature, 
and gazed around him at sea, sky, mountain, and 
hill, whose hues were dazzling in their rich 
colours. He then threw down his alpenstock; 
drew a largo geological hammer from his belt, ana 
seated himself upon the gras.-!, while his com- 

E anion brought out a cohl cliicken, some dark 
read, and a number of hard-boiled eggs, finishing. 
off with a bottle and silver cup. 

‘Look at that wonderful film of cloud floating’ 
toward the volcano, Tom ! Look at the sun gleam- ; , 
ing upon it! Just like a silver veil which thh , 
queen of niouutains is about to throw over hciff 
head.’ "3 

‘Poetry, by jingo !’ cried Dig^by. ‘BroytK) dl| 
atones and bones, I say ! Look at the 
yellow of the hai-<l yolk lying within th<j 
walls of this hard-boiled egg; and at .thjaSs^M' 
'There; I’ll be hanged it I didn’t forget .to 
some salt!’ _ ^ t" ® 

Tom Digby made a sound wit^ hia 
he tasted soiiie of the wine he had pouj^ 
cup ; then he made a grimace. 

‘ 1 say, Horace, old chap, it waa 
for the old people to make a fuaa ahoolf £hed 
and canary; but for my part a.:to&kai^'{ff hdiiipS 
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Eiiglish beer is worth an ocean of this miserable 
juice.’ 

^ Don’t drink itj then,’ said Fraser, eating 
mechanically, as he gazed about liim at the glori- 
;ons pines around, and then down at the tropical 
: foliage of banan.!, palm, orange, and lime, tw'o 
thousand feet below, where it glorified the lovely 
valleys and goigos which ran from the black vol- 
f'eanic sandy shore right up into the mountains. 

Then a silence fell upon the scene, which con¬ 
i' tinned till the al frexo repast was at an end, 
'Ond Tom Digby deliberately lit up and began 
lio smoke. 

; ‘What an enthusiastic young gusher you arc, 
Hoince!’ cried Digby banteringly. ‘For a man 
:pf forty-one, you ilo rather go it.’ 

I- ‘And for one of twenty-five, you assume the 
lairs of a boy,’ said Fraser grimly. 

‘ Well, I feel like one, old chap, out here. Why, 
it’s glorious to breathe this delicious mountain 
i'air, to gaze upon ihe clouds above, .and below at 
!• that wonderful blue sea, and at the yellow pines 
I, which look like gold. Yes,’ he a<lded, iw he 
sprang up and gazed about him, ‘it is a perfect 
Eden ! What a jolly shame that it should belong 
to the Spaniards instead of us.’ 

‘I daresay they appreciate it.’ 

‘Must have done, or else they wouldn’t have 
, taken it from the—the—the—what did you call 
’the aborigines?’ 

‘ Guanches.’ 

‘ What .a chap you are, Horace ! You seem to 
know a bit of everything.’ 

‘ I only try to go about with my eyes open, and 
take interest in something better than colouring 
a meerschaum pipe.’ 

‘Severe!’ 

‘Well, you do annoy me, Tom, you do indeed. 
A man with such capabilities, and you will not 
use them. Why, you haven’t even tried to learn 
Spanish yet.’ 

‘What’s the good 1 You know plenty for both. 
I’m well enough off not to bother my brains 
: about Spanish.’ 

’All, Tom, Tom! if you only had some aim in 
life.’ 

‘ Rather have some of those delicious oranges.’ 

‘Eating again?’ 

t.No, for drinking. Thirsty land, Horace, and 
i i never knew what an orange really was before. 
'And why should I worry myself about languages? 
live a lively recollection of your namesake at 
jscbhoi, ar:d Virgil and Homer and all the other 
\dead-language buffers.—I say, though, that’s 
fine.’ 

They had come suddenly upon one of the gashes 
I in the island known to the Spanish as ban-ancos — 
; ja thorough crack or creviee in the rocky soil, with 
tjperpendicular sides clothed with mosses, ferns, 
. 'and the various gjowths which found a home in 
I the disintegrating lava of which the place was 
i composed Here the various patches of green 
;’?#ere of the most brilliapf tints, and kept ever 
Werdimt by the moisturt; trickling down from 
■^ve.' " 

j. ‘J4m3*what yon are doing I’ said Fraser, after 

g ‘ og to chip off a fragment of perfectly black 
■om a bare spot 

s; it woultt be an awkward tumble,’ said 
; as. ^ leaned forward and peered over the 
- * Five hundred feet, I daresay.’ 


‘More likely a thousand,’ said Fraser. ‘The 
distances are greater than you think.’ 

‘ Ah, well, don’t make much difference to a man 
who falls whether he tumbles five hundred or a 
thousand feet—Going along here?’ 

‘ Yes ; the track leads to a steep descent Then 
we can get up the other side, and round over 
the mountain, and so back to the port where, 
after dinner, we can go and call on Mr Red¬ 
grave. I did send on the letter straight from 
London.’ 

‘ All right, old chap. I’m leady.—How many 
miles round ?’ 

‘Not more than ten. You will not mind the 
climb down?’ 

‘Well, if it’s like this—yes. Hillo, what’s he 
doing ?’ 

Digby pointed across the harranco to where, a 
couple of hundred yards away, upon the opposite 
rock-face, a man seemed to be slowly descending 
the giddy wall. 

‘ After birds or rabbits, perhaps,’ said Fr.aser. 

‘Take care of yourself, old chap!’ shouted 
Digby ; and then, ns his voice was lost in the 
vastness of the place, he followed his companion 
seaward for a few hundred )-ards till the track 
led them to a zigzag descent cut iu the wall of 
rock, down which they went cautiously and not 
without hesitation till they reached the little 
stream at the bottom, crossed it, and ascended 
the other side, a similar dangerous path taking 
them to the top. 

‘IJy George, this is a place!’ cjied Digby as 
they paused for a few moments. 

‘Listen!’ whispered I'Yascr,-stopping short; and^ 
there beueatli them was a panting and rustling,* 
followed directly after by the appearance of a 
dark face with a baud across the brow, a man 
with a basket supported on his back by the 
band, to leave his liands free, climbing up from 
a hidden path atnong the ferns, and pausing 
before tliem to set down his load. 

‘Wliat have you there?’ asked Fraser in 
Spanish. 

‘ Dust of the old ]>eople, seiior Inglcse,’ said 
the luaii, smiling. ‘That is one of the caves 
below there where thej' used to bury them ; and 
he pointed to an opening just visible amongst 
the growth where the side of the barranca 
sloped. 

‘•Buried? There?’ said Fraser. 

‘Yes, sefior; there are plenty of such places 
as this in tlie sides of the mountain.’ 

‘Curious,’ said Fraser, eagerly peering into the 
basket of brown dust, stirring it ivith the end 
of his alpenstock, and uncovering something 
gleaming and wliite. 

‘ Why, it’s a tooth 1 ’ said Digb}’, stooping to 
pick it out of the basket, but dropping it sud¬ 
denly. ‘ Ugh !’ he ejaculated; ‘ why, they ’re bits 
of bone.’ 

‘ Yes ; very interesting,’ said Fraser. ‘ Dust 
of the Guanebe mummies. I knew there were 
remains to be found.’ 

‘Disgusting !’ ejaculated Digby, recoiling. 

‘Why do you get tliis dust?’ asked ^Eraser 
of the man. 

‘For my garden, sefior. The potatoes and 
onions like It, and it is superb.’ 

‘ What does he say ? ’ 

‘ They use it for manure for their gai^dens.’ 
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UNDER AN AraiC SUN. 


. Digbv seized his friend’s arm. ‘ Oome away,’ 
he saiX ‘No more vegetables while I stay in 
;Isola. Hang it all, Fraser, I hope they don’t 
put it among the orange-trees.’ 

‘ Possibly ! Why not ? This is the debris of 
mummies, the remains of the old dwellers here, 
made of the dust o£ the earth, returned to the 
dust or the earth ; and the salts here are taken 
up by plant-life by Nature’s wonderful chem¬ 
istry.’ 

‘1 say, don’t preach science,’ cried Digby. 

‘ Come along.’ 

‘Yes, we must go on now,’ said Fnrser thought¬ 
fully ; ‘ but we shall have to come and explore 
these caves. I should like to take back a few 
perfect skulls.’ 

For the next two hours they wandered on 
through scenes of snrimssing loveliness, following 
the faint track which led them over the mountains 
till they could see the sea on the other side of 
the little island, as they began to descend. Fraser 
was always bu.sy chipping fragments of pumice 
and lava; picking rare plants, and making a 
goodly collection for study at the little venla or 
hostel where they had taken up their quarters, 
when a rabbit suddenly darted out aci-oss the 
verdant path they pursued. 

‘Riither disappointing place as to game,’ said 
Digby. ‘Few birds, too. I say, I expected to sec 
the place with canaries as yellow as gold singing 
on every bough.—I’st! ’ 

Hu caught his companion’s arm, and they both 
stopped short to listen to a sweet pure voice 
singing the words of some Spanish ditty, the 
notes ringing out melodious and clear, tliough 
the singer was hidden among the trees through 
which the path led. 

‘ There’s one of your Canary birds,’ said Fraser 
in a whisper; and directly after there was a 
rmstle among the bushes, which were thrust aside ; 
and Digby stood enthralled by the picture before 
him, as a beautiful girl of about nineteen bounded 
down from a rocky ledge above the path, her 
straw hat hanging by its string from her creamy 
throat, and her sun-browned face turning crimson 
at the sight of the strangers, who made way 
for her to pass, laden with (lowers, which she 
had evidently been gathering in the openings 
among the trees. 

‘Horace, old fellow, did vou see?’ whispered 
Digby, his eyes sparkling witli excitement. 

‘Yes,’ was the quiet reply. 

‘ Why, you old ascetic ! ’ cried Digby. ‘ An 
angel. Violet eyes—brown hair—a complexion 
of w'hich Belgravia might boast I did not think 
Hre Spaniards had it in them.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Fra.ser slowly. ‘Some of the old 
race possessed that fair hair. Mary’s Philip was 
fair.’ 

‘But did you notice her mouth?—Fraser, don't 
talk of such a vision of beauty as if she were 
a natural-history specimen.’ 

‘Well, don’t go on like that about the first 
pretty woman you see. Only yesterday, you were 
grumbling about their plainness, and saying thiit 
: ;thoiig^J>the women here had lovely eyes, they 
■had men’s moustaches—they ought to shave.—This 
;wny—to the right, I think,’ lie added, for the 
TOad hud suddenly forked. 

: ‘And-Well, she is beautiful,’ cried Digby. 

•*1 wonder vslio she is.’ 


‘A Spanish settler’s descendant, whom, in *11 
human probability, yon will never see again,’' 
said Fraser quietly*; and they both went on for 
half an hour in a silence which was broken by 
Fraser. 

‘ Going wrong, evidently,’ he said ; ‘ this can’t 
be the way round to the town.’ 

‘ Well, I thought we wer<^ going "p hill 
again.’ 

‘ Ought to have taken the other turning.’ 

This was so evident, that they turned back, 
retracing their steps till, close upon the spot 
where they' had divergeal, they came suddenly 
upon a tall, handsome, well-dressed man, who 
started ami lookeil at them curiously. 

‘Will the sefior direct us to the town?’ said 
Fraser, in .Spani.sh. 

The haughty searching look gave place to a 
winning smile, and the stranger volubly indicated 
the right road, and then said laughingly in 
English : ‘But do you understand me?’ 

‘Yes, ]ierfectly,’ replied Fraser; ‘and I wish 
my Spanish were us good as your English.’ 

Then punctilious words were exchanged, and 
the stranger passed on. 

‘Do you believe in first impressions, Horace?’ 
said Digby, glancing back, and then uttering an 
impatient exclamation. 

‘No.—What's the matter?’ 

‘That fellow was looking after us.’ 

‘Well, you were looking after him, or you 
would not have seen.—What do you mean by 
your fir.st impre.ssions ? ’ 

‘ I don’t like the look of that fellow.’ 

‘ Insular prejudice.’ 

‘Don’t care what it is; I don’t like him, and 
I’m sure 1 never should.—Why, Horace, look 
there !' 

Not twenty yards in front was the girl they 
had so let. 'y met; and as Digby drew atten¬ 
tion to hc! presence, he slopped and hastily 
picked up a twig of flowers such as he had seen 
lier carrying, .and which her despondent attitude 
suggested that she had dropped. For she was 
wallcing slowly on with her face buried in her 
handkerchief, evidently sobbing bitterly ; and as 
they followed, she let others of the flowers 
she had giithered fall. 

‘Stop ’’ whispered Frtiser hastily, as he caught 
his companion by the arm. 

‘ Going to see if 1 can ’- 

Digby did not finish his sentence, for the girl 
had evidently' heard the harsh whisper. She 
turned, gazing back at him in an affrighted way ; 
and as they caught sight of the tearful convulsed 
f.aec, slie darted down a side-track, and was 
gone. 

‘What do you think of that?’ cried Digbjr 
excitedly. 

‘A Spanish woodland romajjee,’ said Ecas^T; 
drvly.—‘What do you think about it, Tom?’ 

• That I should 'like to go after that haugWif..'; 
looking Spanish customer and ask him wliw’.! 
it all means.—Shall I ?’ 

iNo. Be sensible for once.—Ah, you cm. (tmi; 
the town from here.—Come along.’ . 

CHAPTBH IL 

The accommodation at the veniA 
humblest description ; but the 
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the hostess was attentive, and she was evi¬ 
dently proud of being honoured by those 
she termed the illustrious Strangers, who had 
eome from the main island to her unfrequented 
house. 

The homely dinner was discussed, the cook¬ 
ing declared to be not so very bad, the Mnlvnsia 
an outrage on the name of wine, ami tlie mag¬ 
nificent view from tlip open window a banquet 
in iteelf. 

* Yes,’ said Fraser ; ‘ IM liave braved a wor-so 
voyage to see what I’ve seen to-day.’ 

Diglyr, who was toying with an orange whi(d> 
he had begun to peel, ami then left untnstcd, 
looked up sh.irply, and his face llusliod a little 
08 he excwimed : ‘ Yes ; wasn’t she lovely ? ’ 

‘I w.ss talking about the scenery,’ saiil Fraser 
coldly. 

' Bigby turned impatiently away, and began 
to fill his pipe .la he ga/oil out over the Hat roofs 
of the houses among which the leafy crowns of 
stately palms arose. 

‘Don't turn like tli.at, Tom,’said Fraser, after 
a few moments’ silence; and he rose to lay 
his hand upon Ids young companion’s shoulder. 

‘Turn like what ! ’ 

‘Huffy, my dear boy. I wouldn’t, Tom; let’s 
be sensible. You must not be so inflammable. 
Wo have come to admire tlie beauties oi Nature 
and to collect in this, one of the least visited 
of the Canaries. You must not try to work up a 
romance by taking a fancy to the liwt pretty 
Spanish maiden you see.’ 

Digby flushed more ileejily, and as he ga/ed up 
in his companiou’.s f.ice, sober quiet Horace Falser 
could not help marking what a frank handsome 
young Riiglislimau he looked tliere, with the 
golden rays of the westering sun bathing his 
countenance in it-s glow-. 

Digby’s eyes for the moment looked resentful ; 
but a smile eamo u])on his li]>s directly. ‘All 
right, Horace,’ he said. ‘ I am an awful donkey, 
I know ; hut that girl’s sweet face impressed me ; 
and then seeing her evidently in trouble directly 
after that Spanish ch.ip had left her, seemed to 
raise my bile.’ 

‘How do you know that gentleman had just 
leftbor!’ 

‘Eh? Oh, of course! I i-ouhlu’t know, could 
I?—There; it’s all over, and I'll return to my 
duty like a mvii.—Let’s have a look at to-day’s 
collecting; and to morrow 1 ’ll swallow niy re¬ 
pugnance, and we’ll do some of your ghoulish 
ethnology in the mummy caves, ch !’ 

‘And to-night, let’s go up in the cool and 
call oh Mr Bodgrave. I want him to give us 
a few hints about wbut we ought to see and 
hotv to got a guide.’ 

‘Bight. Lot’s go at once, before sunset.’ 

Tks walk was*delightful, the western side of 
'tlrt island being glorious in the glow of radium e 
in which it was bathed, while the sea and the 
klands around seemed glorified by colours that 
Whre almost beyond belief ‘ t 

‘Batter than sitting in that stuffy little room, 
Toai.’ 

, ‘Blass you, my_ son, for bringing me here,’ 
Bigby merrily.—‘ Clieerful kind of growth 
tumble nmoi^,’ he added, pointing to the 
t^y‘‘peai» which abounded on* one side of 
;,|i|in(pw tocky path they were ascending, the 


other side being furnished with an abundance 
of ragged-leaved bananas. 

‘There’s a house In that nook yonder,’ said 
Fraser ; ‘that must be il.’ 

‘Ami this chap coming is our man, for a shil¬ 
ling,’ said Digby, as a tall, sturdy, middle-aged 
personage came to.ward thq^n smoking a hnge 
cigar. ‘ An Englishman, by the way he keeps h» 
hands in his pockets.’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ whispered Fraser, ns the man ap¬ 
proached ; ami then, addressing him in Spanish, 
lie asked to be directed to Seiior Kedgrave’s 
lionse. 

I ‘Suppose you ask me in English, sir,’ said 
the other blullly. ‘You are Mr Fraser, I pre¬ 
sume; and this is Mr Digby?—tllad to see you, 
gimllcnicii. I had your leticr, and was coming 
down to the vnita to hunt you up. Don’t often 
see a coiintryiiiau hcie; so, liefoio we say any 
more,’ he added, after warmly shaking hands, 

‘ f’ll give Olliers for your traps to he fetched 
up heic, and you can make this your home while 
you stay.’ 

But Fmser would not hear of it ‘We are 
in c.ipital ijuartcr-,’ he said, ‘and will not impose 
on you.—But il you will have us, we’ll come 
up pietty Ireipiently for a chat.’ 

I ‘You shall do as you like, gentlemen.—In 
I here, please.’ 

I ‘By deorgel’ ciied Digby involuntarily, as 
they passed through a gate into a lovely villa- 
gatdeii, ‘what a piiiadise !’ 

I ‘Well, pretty tidy. Yon see, everything rushes 
into growth here witli littlo trouble. 1 am a 
lilt proud of my home, and make it ns English 
as I can. It was my poor deuil wife’s favourite 
place, the garden.’ lie raised his liat slightly 
as he uttered the last words, and a silence fell 
upon the group. 

‘Forgno me,’ said the host the next moment, 
as he looked in the eyes of his two visitors. 

‘ You are Englishmen, and can Bynqiathiao with 
one who has lost a dear companion out here 
in a strange land. But tlierc, that’s lourtecn 
years ago, gentlemen,’ he said cheerily; ‘and 
I I’m-not quite alone.—Here, Nelly!’ he cried; 

‘ where are you ? Visitors from home, my 
I dear.’ 

Tlie biin was veiy low now, and it turned 
I the porch, covered with liougniiivilleas and a 
lovely scarlet geranium, into a frame of gold, 

I into which siultUnly stepped, as it were out of 
the inner darkness, the picture wanting to com- 
' plete the scene. 

I ‘My daughter Helen, gentlemen,’ said their 
host; and both the visitors stood speechless, 
Digby even spellbound. ■J‘''or there betoro him, 
winning in her beauty, stood the lady of the 
semi-tropic wood, « ho.se sweet notes lie had heard, 
and whom ho hud seen in smiles and tears;, 
while, as he gazed at her, the bright look of 
welcome in her eyes changed to one of pain, 
and it was as if a dark slmdow had been cost, 
across her. 

It was no seeming. The edge of the snn was 
kissing the western wave, and the leill dark, 
shadow of a man was cast across her ns a click i' 
of the gate was heard, while Mr Kedgrave turned j 
sharply end said in rather a consteained tone,- 
of voice : ‘ Ah, Sailor Bnmon, you here ? ’ t 

Digby and Fraser turned sharply, ;i8 if to seek ‘ 
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the cause of Helen Redgrave’s troubled face. Ho swore nt the creature, and each time he did so, 
The Spanish gentleman they had encountered he found that his,adversary grew stronger; and 
in the woodland was coming toward them hat in then he called to God for help. When the sacred 
hand, name fell from hU lips, Knut began to prevail, 

■---—--——---~ and ultimately he triumphed. He secured the 

NORWEGIAN FOLKLORE AND creature, ami would nut release him until ho 
SUPERSTITIONS. had extracted from him a promise never again 


. , t ' TT* ^ to interfere with the people in the and 

There is perhaps no country m Europe riclier I , i • ^ ^ i i ^ 1 

, , 1 ^ 1 ^*1 XT TT *.•! . L, always to drive the cows and horses close to the 


in legendary lore than Norwiiy. Until very recent ^ ^ e*. ^ ^ ^ 

^ ... c 1 11 • *1 hut in the morning: and he ever afterwards kept 

years, the communication of the (lwellei *8 m the r \ ^ 

more remote country districts wdth the outside * . -.r \ ^ ^ \ ^ 

1, 11 -1 1 1 1 w There are m Norway large barrows on the 

world was small indeed, and ohhtime super- i . i i i ^ c it- * • . i 

^... 1 1. 1 1 ’ 1 T ! 1 ^ Inllsides, which have been found to contain swords 

Btitions have lingered long and die hard among ’ i i *i .r 

.1 ill 1 rr 1 + and arrow-heads, the wcapon.s of an earlier race 

these simple and credulous iieoplo. lo listen to mi i « i •.;«« 

.1 . . 1 ^ f 11* 1 ‘i. * !• i 11 . V .s of inhabitants. These have probably given rise 

their tales of goblins and sprites, ol trolls, gnomes, , , J 

, ” X ^ 1 • 11 to the stones which are current oi the existence 

and other uncanny creatures, brings back memo- . e • » \ ^ i . 

. ~ 1 .111 11*^ 1 1 ii ^ t • in iormer times of a race of giauls, wdio in ouitc 

nes of childhood’s days and the nursery stones V ; , • • n i .j 

1.1 ,^e^ • 1 , 1 n 1 i; 1 f. 1 recent days have again occasionally appeared, and 

with which ouryouthful minds were both delighted i* ' • i - r 4^ \ /f. ii 

, 1 rv^ , • 1 f ♦ fi.r ,.,.1 wrought mischief on those who fell into their 

and scared, Ihe mountains and forc.sts, the val- • i i * r t «i i «« *ii-:. 

, , 1 r. 1 t n • • hands. All inhabitant of Lierdal.soren, on the 

leys, Btreams, and fjords are. by their iinagina- t*.- i ^ 11 * i • i i 

’ , ’i ..i’’ . 1 • 1 1 So'Uie 1 ^ ord, told me a story which he said was 

tious peopled with curious benigs, endow'ed ” . i /a . . ..-i: « 

^ . 1 1 ‘41 1 f ; generally believed. One night a man 'vas riding 

with supernatural power, and with wdioiii it is i t 4i n ^i..^ 

,, , \ 1 . n u u, fi.^f a ftpinted horse along the valley at the hack of 

wcdl to keep on good terms. Can it be that in a t_ 

j.*. I 1- f 4t T « . ..e the villnge, and on passing one of these harrow's 

these superstitious beliefs there huger traces ot , ^ ’ i ii i ^ xi • * \ 

' , A' pulled up and called to the gmnt who was 

the nature-worship ot the curlier inhahit. nts of <Oomcout. and let 


There are in Norway lari'O barrows on the 
hillsides, Avhich have been fouiiil to contain swords 
and arrow-heads, the weapons of an earlier race 
ot inhabitants. These have probably given rise 
to the stories which are current of the existence 
in former times of a race of giants, who in (luite 
recent days have again occasionally appeared, and 
wrought mischief on those who fell into their 
hands. An inhabitant ot Lierdahsoren, on the 
Sogne Fjord, told me a story whicli he said was 
generally believed. One night a man was riding 
a spirited horse along the valley at the back of 
the. village, and on passing one of those barrows 
ho pulled lip mi<l called to the giant who was 


the nature-woislup ot tue earner innammnis or , ^ ‘Come out, and let 

fecandinavia 1 During a short tour in Ivorway yom-ale.’ A huge figure slowly emerged 

last summer wo collected a few of the legends ti,(. inllside, carrying a great horn of ale, i 

believed in by the jieople of the .Sogne district, which lie j.resented to the man, wlio pretended to 
which have, we think, never been previously drink, but really threw it oviu' his shouldei', 
published. and put spurs to his horse, intending to keep 

There is a belief among the pea.santrv that the the horn. The giant pnr.sued, and thei-o was an 
smters or upland f«rmhoa.se.s, whiol. are“iuliabiled W'dting chase; hut eventually the man ^ 

xi ^ V xi V ...i . . 1....1 ..f I'ctanicil llic covcteil horn. When he reacnea J 


m the summer by tho.se who are hamsh«l at t^e ale had 

that season to the higli nuu ai.stant pastuicsi to u])nn the horse, imrning oil’ all its skin 

look after the cattle, are iii the winter taken intelligent uiau who told me 

possession of by a race of little, people, who are tale i,.-.; ircd mo that he did not give credence 
resentful of any interference with their privileges, to giant stories, but that several strange things had 
and are offended if the cattle are brought up happened to him w’hich could only be. regarded 
earlier or kept later than irsual. The following u„ supernatural occurrence.s. These stories, though 
tale was told u.s in the Aardal Valley. One fine trilling and somewhat puerile in themselves, are 

«„.,,n K,„,. lu,, 1 ..,.. i,i. stjrr: r... ."s.’iZiSECrg 

CO.V. ,n,n,or«. i,l ll.« . *.ck l»U.r fci ,i„ Nom-gian 

usual, and lie found that he experumceu a great informant bdd me that once, when he was 

.» 1 I* . 1 . _ ... 11 - - 1 :_ x1__ *...-.-.4-1.,... i.-. xlv,. ... , . , . . ’ 1 « 


' , , , 1 1 X ii liui uieuuKHia an.'. tiic jimu« auivixK 

cows and horse.s at the .svder a week later than Norwegian working-classes. 
usual, and he found that he experienced a great informant bdd me that once, when he was 

deal of trouble in colhicting them together in tlio walking, a while dog had appeared, and 

morning. One niglit, lie was sitting eating liis followed him for some ilistance; but suddenly, 
oatmeal with a wooden .s))oou cut by hiin.self from while he was looking at it, the animal sank into- 
a hircli-tree, when he heard a knock at his door, the earth and disappeared. On another occasion, ; 
Startled bv such an umi.snal occurrence as the ud- when he was a bo}’, he had driven a cow liome for| 

vent of a visitor in .so remote a place, he called out ^ witl!rait kecnind^ 

somewhat timi.lly, ‘Come in ;’ but there was no 


response to his invitation. Thrice was the knock 


his mind for a time; but be had fo]^otta]| 


repeated and thrice was the stranger bidden to .jy it, whi^n one night, on Ins way honM 

enter; and then there ajipeared through the partly from the woods, the old lady, appeal(*d tat 
open doorway a hideous head with two long ears leaning upon her stick in the .same uay in Wh' 
like those of a pig. Knut was a daring fellow, her lameness had compelled her to do m ’“ft 
and he seized the creature by its eni-s and com- was frightemsl, and ran away; but in DM m; 
pelled it to enter. On being questioned, the '‘f ‘'‘‘"'5,‘a®’"" 

visitoiJconfes.sea that he was a burga-M, and Im coidd noUuuster^oii^ 

said he occupied the scetcr hut in the winter, and gtories like tliese might,i ot <so»tt 

demanded that it should bo given up to him. accounted for in lots of ways; but: BUy t * 


High words were followed by blows; and in the could not be i iduced to look upon 
struggle that ensued, although he was a strong than superiffitnral visitatioua f !’t< ^ 


idnn, Knut was in danger of being overcome, 


ill the Evil One and his wprka b||{|K|tlltttnn(|. 
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upon earth the people have, or had within quite 
raoent times, as strong a faith ns had our own 
ancestors a few centuries back”; aud some of the 
clergy were supposed to be in league with him. 
There is a story told of a piiest who lived at Dale, 
and was supposed to practise tlie black art. We 
visited his old church, situated near the pic¬ 
turesque village of Dosen, on the banks of the 

f jord. It is a curious old stone-built edifice, and 
li it is hung a picture of this severe-looking priest 
! with his wife and seven children. He frequently 
indulged in nocturnal rambles, and the rumour 
was. current that at such times he was not engaged 
: ill business that could bring any good ; so his wife 
,' became alarme<l, and begged an old man-servant 
! to follow him. The idea entei'ed the man’s head 
I that he would give his ni.aster a fright, and cure 
' him of his love of strolling about alone at night; 
so ho managed to procure one of hie mistress’s 
niglit-dresses; and having discovered the preacher 
standing on a Mat rock by the roadside, he 
suddenly appeared in his ghostly disguise. The 
priest demanded who he was ; aud obtaining no 
answer, muttered some cabalistic words, and as a 
result of tbcm, the man sank up to bis knees in 
the rock. Tlie priest repeated his (luestioii, and 
again there was no answer, so this time the man 
became entombed to his midille ; and on refusing 
to disclose himself on the third demand, ho sank 
■i to his shoulders. Thoroughly frigliteueii, tlie 
poor fellow confessed all; but the priest declared 
that it was too late, as liis master had claimed him; 
and the victim disappeared altogether. 

*' We were also told of another priest who had deal¬ 
ings with the Evil One, and who was tried at Chris¬ 
tiania and condemned to die. He begged hard for 
his life, and was only reprieved on condition tliat 
he would exhibit Ids supernatural powers by 
preaching the same day in 'rrondhjem Cathedral, 
some three or four hundred miles away. This 
ho promised to do; ami, summoning a bad spirit, 
said to him : ‘ How fast can you caiM-y mu to 
Trondhjem?’ He replied: ‘As fast as a liorse 
can go.’ But that ivould not do ; .so he called a 
>a«Cond spirit, who promised to take him as quickly 
iias a bird could My. But his oHTcr, too, was 
: declined. A tldrd spirit promised to take 1dm as 
! quick as a tliouglit, ou couditiou tliat be miglit 
tkave the souls of all who went to sleep during 
the parson’s sermon. He hastily closed with tliu 
; goffer, (Uid they started. The Evil One went round 
ithe coast, and when out at sea, endeavoured to 
;kiiufco the.,priest repeat the name of God, knowing 
sthat if ho did so he should be compelled to drop 
ihini. But the priest was too sharp to be caught 
napping, and only urged Ids unwilling steed to 
greater exertions. When they arrived at Trond- 
'bjeni, the sermon was delivered; but so earnest 
’and powerful was the preacher, that, contrary to 
' ' etiBtorrt, not a soul ;yunt to sleep, and the Evil One 
Seated of his prey. 

.' ^eae are specimens of the talcs believed in 
round the blaxing piue-logs during the 
. -iofig 4nd dreary nights Z! winter. Many more 
;atone!^ doubtless, might be collected and preserved, 
df .onW*Siibme among the increasing number of 
; Iwtolnet tourists to this lovely land, which is now 
■ ifewght so close to us by the fast and 

steamers of the Wilson and other 
lake the trouble to look*ont for and 
'Education is now compulsory in 


Norway; ignorance is fast disapi>earing, and with - 
it many of the old beliefs of the people, so that in' 
all probability these old legends of folklore will 
soon be lost. 


DEAN MALTON’S RESOLVE. 

THE STOUY or A COLliEGE UVINO. 

The I’eqtor of Wilbury was dead. He was an 
old, old man, who had been born at the very 
end of the lust century, and, after successively 
filling the jwsts of Scliolar, Fellow, and Tutor 
of bis college, with great credit to himself, his 
college, and his university, ha<l in his old age, 
despairing of ever obtaining tlie Mastersliip, ac¬ 
cepted tlie living of Wilbury. Thei-e iii tlie little 
village, liidden away in a narrow valley that ran 
like a long furrow through tlie plains of Dowii- 
ehlre, the brilliant niatbcmatician had pas.sed the 
evening of his life, forgotten by the world, buried 
in his books, corresponding with a few learned 
Societies, and giving his parishioners a kindly 
nod and word bn week-days, and on Sundays a 
sermon which they valued all the more because 
they could not umlerstand its learning. 

'rhe end had been expeeted for some time, 
and yet there was no little eommotion in the 
Combination Room of St Martin’s when his death 
w'iis oHieially notified to the college ; for it was 
a tiiidition that tlie living, ultliongh it was of 
no great value, should be held by a scholar of 
reputation aud attainments. For nearly two cen¬ 
turies a succession of the most learned men in 
the college had retired to spend their last days 
in the old rectory on the edge of the Downs; 
and to have the refusal of the living was a high 
compliment, and an honour tliat set the seal to 
a notable career. 

Tliat evening after Hall, the Combination Room 
was fuller than usual; the younger Fellows, 
instead of looking in for a moment and then 
Iiurrying off to some musical party, or retuming 
to wife and family in a Vuaiid-new villa residence 
in the outskirts, hung about in groups talking 
nervously and fidgeting from one leg to the 
other, avoiding the topic of the vacant living, 
and yet unwilling to go and leave tlie field 
to others. Not that there was any great choice 
of candidates for the Downshire rectory ; most 
of the junior Fellows were laymen, and the senior 
Fellows who wei(! in orders either held college 
offices or better livings than Wilbury. 

Tlie Bursar, the master-mind of the collegerSat 
in Ins accustomeil armcliair by the fire, every 
now and then glancing with grim amusement at 
the unwonted assemblage, but uttering no word. 
Opposite to him sat the Senior-Tutor, a thin shy 
man, with a painfully nervous manner, whose 
habitual unrest was aggravated by the feeling 
that all men were thinking of him as the new’ 
rector. He sat tw’iddliiig his fingers and shaping 
the castles of his youth in the glowing embers of 
the fire with twitching lips ana elevated bcow^s. 
The younger Fellow's stood in a wide circle round 
the hearth or by the table, discussing the situa¬ 
tion in low tones, until the old French clock that , 
ticked solemnly on the iimntcl-picce warned them 
that the occupants of the modem villas were 
awaiting their coming with impatience. One by. 
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one they trooped out until only the n«iml three 
or four remained, and then at last tho Bursar 
spoke: ‘ I suppose you will take the rectory, 
Bowles 1 ’ 

The Tutor started guiltily from his day-dream. 
‘No, I think not,’ he stammered. ‘1 am too old ; 
[ am unfitted; and I could not leave the col¬ 
lege.’ 

‘Well, well. Best have some leaven in the 
mass,’ growled Roebuck, the Bursar, glancing con¬ 
temptuously towards the door, which hud just 
closed on tlie youngest Fellow. 

‘ Poor old fJawthorn ! ’ went on the Tutor after 
a pause ; ‘ he was a clever man.’ 

‘Born tliree-quarters of a century too soon. 
If he had ileferreil his entry into the world, 
he might liavo had as many “ pups ” mid have 
made as much money as any “coach” in the 
uuivursity.—I think that is the correct form of 
words, is it not. Mutton 1 ’ 

The man addressed by the Bursar answered in 
a low soft voice rather laboured in its precision 
of accent and pliraseology : ‘ I believe .so ; I have 
heard soma such e.vpression made u.se of by 
members of this college.’ 

‘Tliere are few incii of his standing left,’ said 
the Tutor, still tliinking of the late rector. ‘I 
suppose it will be olTered to Thomiison.’ 

‘He won’t take it,’ said Roebuck; ‘his own 
place is much better, and not such an exile. 
—Voii ’ll liavo to take it, Bowles.’ 

‘ 11 011 no. 1 should never make a parish 
priest; I could not live away from tlie college.’ 

‘Then Malton must have it.’ 

Malton blushed. lie was a man not mucli over 
thirty, with small eyes, no features to speak of, 
a complexion like pale yellow soap, and on cacli 
cheek a wisp of black wdiisker that looked as if it 
had accidentally slipped down from his liair. He 
hesitateil, and muttered soinetliing about tlie offer 
being a great compliment. Here was a new iilea, 
and one tli.it seemed likely to lie the ultimate 
solution of the dilficiilty. Soiiudiow tho sugges¬ 
tion seemed to have put an end to the conversa¬ 
tion. Tfiey sat in silence, looking into the, fire 
and turning tlie matter over in their minds, but 
without pursuing tho .subject any further. As 
usual, Malton was the first to retire, leaving tho 
two elder men sitting by the fire, with the founder 
of the college, a chancellor, three bishops, and 
several noblemen looking solemnly down at them 
from the walls. 

The Rev. Joseph Malton went back to his 
rooms with his mind in an unusual state of fer¬ 
ment. lie lighteil liis lamp, which his gyp had 

S laced ready for him, and seating himself at his 
esk, tried to take up tlie thread of Ids work as 
on every other evening. He was eiigagcil on 
a learned treatise, which the undergraduates 
averred dealt completely and exhaustively with 
the subtler properties of the common pump ; but 
his hand had lost its cunning and strange visions 
kept floating before his eyes. Hu sighed, put 
away his papers, and drawing his heavy arm¬ 
chair nearer to the- lire, settled himself down to 
read—but to no purpose. The Bursar’s sugges¬ 
tion tiijt he should be the new rector of Wilbiiry 
had Strangely agitated him. After all, why 
should he not take it, and—he only thought it 
in a whisper—marry! It was true he could 
raavry as he was; but the ]iosition of a married 


fellow, with a wife and family in a draughty 
villa outside the town, did not appeal to his 
imagination ; whereas tho status of rector in a I 
country parish soeiiied to him full of dignity i 
and of all that gives interest to life. The book 
he was trying to read slipped from his grasp and 
slid into the fender; but lie took no heed of it, 
he was so absorbed in his reflections. He was 
thirty-five, and Fellow, Bean, and Cla.ssieal Lec¬ 
turer of St Martin’s. He hail almost reached the ! 
suiiiiiiit of his ambition; but never till that 
evening had the idea of merging the college don 
in tho country rector crossed his mind. 

The entry of his gyp Turner to jmt out the 
tea-things and give a last look round interrupted 
his reverie. Turner was an untidy, shiftless crea¬ 
ture, with a talent for breaking cliina, and with a 
Cockney accent ingrafted on the intonation of 
East Anglia. The undergraduates on his stair¬ 
case were ulway.s at war with him on account of 
his forgetfulness and incapacity, and he lived in a 
constant state of expostulation and self-excusing. 
He did his best with the Dean, for he knew it 
was well to have the authorities in liis favour; 
hut tho other resident b’cllows agreed that only 
a man so little exacting ns Malton could have 
stood Turner’s peculiarities so long. 

Turner finished his perfunctory look round the 
room, and having placed the tea ready, said ; 
‘Shall you want anything more to-night, sir?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ rejilied the Dean. 

‘Good-night, sir.’ 

‘Good-night, Turner.’ 1 

The door closed upon the gyp, and abruptly 
.shut out a war-whoop that rang up the staircase I 
to summon 'Turner to one of his indignant under¬ 
graduate masters. 

'riio Dean picked up his hook, made his tea, 
and resumed his reverie ; but Turner’s entrance 
had given his thoughts a new direction. His I 
lueiiiory east hack to his boyhood, to his hopes 
and nmhil'iis as a growing lad, to the work; 
he had set himself to accomplish, and to the 
life, devoid of pleasure and almost of recreation, 
that ho hud leil till within the last few years, 
when his mode of living h.ad bocoiiic stereotyped, 
and his nervousness in society confirmed. Ho 
saw himself once iiioro a little boy in the house | 
of his father, who had been a small tradesman 
in tlie town ; and it. was almost with a shock 
that he re me inhered how in those far-away days 
he had actually looked up to his shiftless gyp 
'ruriier, and had listmusl with awe ami reverence 
to the stories of dons and undergrnds that his 
playfellow used to retail. Five-aml twciity years 
ago TurneF.s father had lived next iloor to the 
Alaltons, and the Turners held tlieir heads high,, 
for Turner was gyp, and his wife hedniaker at; 
St Martin’s; and they considered themselves aB; 
belonging to the university; whereas old MaltpR^ 
and his « ife only belonged to the town.^ Hll 
remembered how he had eiiviCd young Tl}iiiw 
his intimacy with the ways .md trauitiong-li^' 
college and university life, and with what 
ill" eagerness he had swallowed all the 
of the respect with wliich the Master a,TUl 
of St Martin’s asked for and followed 
their gyp and beiliiiaker ; and how-be 
considered old Turner as virtual 
Martin’s, and as a personage to whpm^ 
great vicc-cl«incellor himself owed bo ■ 
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■; tion of his glory. In hU mind he ran over bis 
entrance with Turner at the grammar-school, how 
he had worked and slaved even as a lower school¬ 
boy, With the hope of being aWe to win a scholar- 
&ip, and see that glorious university life at first 
hand and with his own eyes; ami how the 
idleness and mischievous tricks of young Turner 
had been the despair of the masters and the 
admiration of his schoolfidlows. 

The intiihacv between the two had naturally 
lessened when Turner was taken from school and 
eeht for two years as boots to a London hotel, 
ihefore joining his father as a sort of assistant gyp 
#t: St Martin’s. In Jamdon, Turner had furtlier 
etndied the art of giving the ma-vimuin of iniport- 
ance'- to a minimum of work ; while Malton had 
'heen rising steadily to the head of the school, and 
:Tiad succeeded in persuading his father that he was 
not a useless dreamer after all. Tlie Dean smiled 
a little sadly when he recalled the overw helming 
rapture with which his election to a school exhibi¬ 
tion had filled him, and his liopcs and fears as he 
entered for scholarships at several colleges, finally 
becoming senior classical scholar of his year at St 
Martin’s. Old Turner had heen tlie first to bring 
him the news of lii.s election, and tlie Dean widl 
remembered the half-patronising, lialf-defereiitial 
manner with which the old mail had congratu¬ 
lated him. He could have wished that his success 
had been gained at some otlicr college, for the 
Turn ITS were inclined to presume on old aiajuaiiit- 
anoe and to bo unpleasantly familiar with the 
new scholar ; but as they all became more used to 
their respective positions, this feeling of awkw'urd- 
iiess wore away, and there remained only so much 
friendship between them as could be exitected to 
exist between a university man and a gyp. 

Then another figure crossed the field of the 
Dean’s recollections, the figure of the girl who 
hud prompted the idea of niurriage in a country 
rectory. Mary Andrews had been the only girl 
the Dean Iiad ever so much as thougbt of 
admiring ; she had been the (diloe and the Delia 
of his scliool and college compositions, and on her 
shrine he had secretly heaped all the well-worn 
and exaggerated coiuplimoiits that are the stock- 
in-trade of lyric and elegiac verso, lie bad been 
very fond of her, or rather of the ideal be had 
created from liei', in bis (luiet subdued way ; but 
he could not help confessing to himself that 
burner with his impudent assurance and fund 
ofanecdote had been more in her good graces 
than ever he had been. It was with a soit of 
^ilty feeling that he remembered that he had 
jOOt even seen his Chloe for ten or twelve years, 
and that by now the little short-frocked maiden, 
;With the hiughing blue eyes and tangled golden 
'hsur, must Le a full-grown young woman of 
tWOTty-five or twenty-six, if she were not long 
inhee married. 

; Tfee Dean excused his remissness to himself by 
the refiection that he had ahvays been too busy 
to. think of love-making. He remembered how 
hard he had worked a '"’"*11 undergraduate in 
order to become Seventh Classic, and to get a 
•^lase low down among the Senior Optiiues ; and 
^ea tJjien how his duties as Fellow, Classical 
'i|[Jtcturer, and Dean, had taken up all his time 
A^ought _ Anyhow, if she were still unmar- 
I'twonty-six was a very good age for a clei-gy- 
V wUty especially for one who, would have 


to support the responsibilities which a; country 
rectory entaila The Dean’s mind was easier if 
be would accept the living of Wilbury if it were 
offered to him, and with that os a wedding gift, 
would go in search of a wife. Thereupon, ho 
roused himself, made his tea, resumed his studies, 
and finally went to bed determined to sleep upon 
the matter. 

When the Dean awoke next morning his 
resolution wa.s unshaken. The project seemed 
us excellent by daylight as by candlelight. He 
shaved himself, and conducted morning service 
in the college chapel to a strange undercurrent 
of tliouglit that perhaps lie had only a few more 
weeks in the dear old place. The idea filled 
him with u subdued sadne.ss; but \yhen he 
returneil to his rooms he noticed for tlie first 
j time how dull a solitary breakfast is. He was 
I not in love with Mary Andrews, he knew; he 
had not seen her since .she was grown np ; hut 
1 he thought of the pretty little girl who had been 
: the object of his silent boyish admiration, and 
I determined that lie would he a married rector 
without delay. 

Turner seemed possessed with a spirit of uneasi¬ 
ness that morning while clearing away the break¬ 
fast ; he banged the things about beyond his 
wont, and was more tluin usually reckless with 
the mas.sive .stoneware cups with which the Dean 
had in .self-defcmce provided him.self. The Dean 
marvelled at this agitation, hut held his peace. 

Old Turner had now been dead some years, 
and his son had, cliiefly through the Dean’s 
influence, beini given the staiica.se, on which the 
willow still continued as bed-maker. When every¬ 
thing had been burled into the gyfi-rooni, Turner 
approached liis muster and coughed meaningly. 
Alaltou recognised the signal, and looking up, 
said : ‘ Well, Turner, what is it?’ 

‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said the gyp ; ‘ mother’s 
growing old.’ 

‘Is she?’ replied the Dean, who had noticed 
no alteration in Mrs Turner’s appearance for the 
lust twenty years. ‘I’m sorry to hear it,’ he 
adiled rapidly. 

‘ i'es, sir,’ went on Turner ; ‘ she ain’t what 
she was.’ 

‘She’s not ill, I hope?’ 

‘ No, sir ; not ill, sir ; hut I was thinking she 
might want a little help. The gentlemen’s beds 
is heavy, you know, sir.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said the Dean, ‘perhaps she can 
recommend some one to the college ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, yes, sir,’ stammered Turner, blu.shing 
furiously ; ‘the fact is, sir, begging your pardon, 
I was tliinkiug of getting married.’ 

‘Dear me,’ thought Malton; ‘how very curious; 
just what 1 was thinking of myself;’ hut he only 
said : ‘ Indeed ?—Oh, 1 see ; you would like your 
wife to succeed your mother ?’ 

‘That’s it, sir,’ cried Turner, greatly relieved; 
‘ if you could speak for me, sir.’ 

‘ Certainly, 1 will do all in my power,’ replied 
the Dean ; ‘ you may rely upon it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, thank yon,’ said Turner, know¬ 
ing that the matter was us good ns settled. 

‘And when is it to be, Turner ?’ 

‘ Directly, sir ; and I took the liberty of Ending 
her with mother to-day, sir, just to help, like.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly. 1b she here now V 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Turner; and without inpn, 
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THE ‘BKY-KOT.’ 


adt^ lie bjenrf tl^e dwr and beckowed to some a most snbstantial manner, and elaborately fitted 
Otts outaiae. _ up and used us a Sunday sdiooL But unfortu* 

^ The astonWied Dean saw his rooms invaded by uately, through some oversight or neglect, no 
a woman, other than Mrs Turner, for the first ventilation underneiith the floor had 

time during lus occupancy of them. It was now , „ ‘ -i,.! . 1 , f » t •, i ■ 

his turn to blush, as a stout young woman with ^ ® provided tor, whilst the fact of its being 
rosy cheeks and a quantity of straw-coloured hair ™ v regularly on one day a week would 

entered shyly and began courtesyiiig to Iiim. He induce stagnation of the air and prove 

quickly recovered his composure, however, and favourable to fungoid growths. For some time 
remarked: ‘So this is your future wife. Turner? a fusty smell had been noticed; and latterly, in 
Well, I’m very glad to sec her. And when is certain corners the wood was observed to be 
the ceremony to be ?’ . , ., decayeil; so it was resolved to take up the floor 

j 'said Turner ggeertain the cause. AVhen this was done, 

disch^d was inarvellous, rivalling the 

‘You must allow me to inarrv you,’continued f'uryland 

Malton. ‘I shall take it as a'favour on your completely clothed with a «ght, 

part.’ cottony, cobwebby substance, hanging here and 

‘Thank you, sir; I was going to ask you if there in tassels and fringes. The dormant walls 
you would be so kind.’ and ground underneath the floor, with all the 

‘ And 1 will see that Mrs Turner is allowed an rubbish of cliijis, broken bricks, &c., genemlly 
assistant. After so many years! service in the found in sucli places, were covered with the some 
college she has some claim upon us. You may ethereal-like substance, of the most delicate tex- 

Qi'manv"expressions of gratitude, the gyp tuni, white and fleecy as word rivalling the fam 
and his proudsed bride left the room ; and tlie ™‘ 8 U bed snow m lustre. Indeed, m many places 
Dean prepared to bdee the Classical Lecture, all l-he deposit much resembled freshly drifted snow 
the while meditating on the curious coincidence when it is blown tlirougb small crevices, 
that both Turner and himself should contemplate This represents the youngest or immature stage 
matrimony at e.xactly tlie same time. His gyp’s of dry-rot. When more luxuriant, it forms cob- 
suceess seemed a good augury for the prosperity wef, festoons in the coiners, wliich am often 
of his own schemes, and he gut liered up Ids books traversed bv tlireails of the most lovely orange, 
and papei-s and qui ted lus rciqn.s more resolved , di.stilling drops of 

than ever to accept the college hviim. 1 1 ’ , ,. v 

Turner had lost no time in makbig sure of his ““ H; « uggre- 

betrothed’s position in the college. The Dean several inches thick, of a 

found the young woman on tlie staircase pre- pasty doughy consistency, rctaiidng the impression j 
paring to wash the stairs under tlie eagle eye of of the toucli, and clinging to tlie fingers when 
Mrs Turner. lie nodded good-morning to the handled. It may be lorn from the walls or beams 
old woman, and as he did so the younger one jji great sheets, strongly resembling cotton wad- ' 
stood aside to let him go past. The light fell ding—wiib the under surface felted into a paper- 
upon her face, ami something about lier struck textuic-aiid traversed by branching a^sto- 
mm as familiar. He stopped and asked her . • i-i . ® j* 

name. AVith an accent of sirpriso and reproach •‘“’smg veins, like roots ramifying m every direc- 
in her tone, she replied : * Mary Andrews, sir !’ Ihe stroiij^ dormant walla which support 

The Dean went down the stairs and across the ^^'® floor-joists are two feet thick, and built of 
quadrangle to the lecture-room. His castle in the stoue and lime, yet they are so permeated by the 
air had collapsed like a house of cards. Thu fungus in every jiart, tluit when broken down, 
Mary Andrews of reality was far fi-om being bis every stoue is seen to be encircled and sliuathcd 
*^®®^;„!*,® ^*‘“1 hardly recognised her. lie ielt 4 , 1 , 4 . thread-like roots, often an eighth of an 
that VVi bury rectory would iiem’ have owned inch or more thick, and so tough and matted that 
her as its mistress hud slie been free. He smhed , , t i. • ^ i 

once over the grave of liU hopes and passed on. ^‘*7 ribbon-hke sbreds ; 

The Rev. Joseph Malton is stillDean of .St ‘1'® ‘"®rtar has uecome so triable that the 
Martin’s, and his old schoolfellow and his first "’“I's ran be pulled down by band. The internal 
and only love are respectively gyp and bediiiakur walls have been wainscoted four leet high with 


on his staircase. 

THE ‘DRY-ROT.’ 

Dby-bot is one of the most dreaded enemies of 
the builder and house-proprietor. No one of all 
the fungus tribe is more insidious and deadly in 
its attacks. For in its very nature it works unseen 


vaniislied pitcli jiine ; and in various places the, 
fungus has crept to the very top between the,,; 
walls and the wood, and adhering to both. ' ; 

So far has been descriptive of the mycelivM 
spawn, which is the vegetatii^ portion 
fungus, analogous to the roots of ordinary 
and is the ]iart of dry-rot most commonly'>|^P| 
and noted. But J was fortunate enough tOMSfiK; 


«»..l - 1 i anu noieii. i,>hi. 1 was loiaumiie eiiougu DW 

and unsuspected, and its presence is only too , 

ate ii 

impartble Iliads into the soundness and sta- ..y,! gecds. On some of fhe 

Muty of a building. fungus could be seen foaming along'' 

Tlie writer was recently called upon to examine eiitly sound wood, the advancing crest 
:a building erected only half-a-doren years ago in well-defined .margin an inch in Ii«i|^i'(»tl^ 
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consisteace anil appearance of well-whipped white 
or egg. An inch or two from the edge of this 
frothy masa it became marbled with coloured 
streaksi, soon merging into a ufiiform ruddy-brown 
hue. The texture becomes firm and leathery; and 
the surface is rugged, and corrugated with the 
most exquisitely wavy cell-lilte reticulations, ex¬ 
celling the most intricate fretwork patterns, and 
showing the most involved network of ridges 
>with flexuouB outlines, forming shallow cavities, 
Wt not true pores. These in the early stages 
are filled with Iluid, but soon prodnee spores 
• with an amazing fecundity ; these are of a briglit 
ferrnginons tint, and in this case wore so abundant 
•that all the ground and every object for many 
square yards was completely covered with the 
brown (lust, as if the place had been sown with 
ground cinnamon. Tliese spores finding a suit¬ 
able nidus, speedily germinate, and form inde¬ 
pendent centres, from which the disease spreads. 
This spore-bearing portion may be stripped off in 
sheets, when it has the most fantastic j'esemblance 
in every way except colour to a piece of tripe ! 
When removed from the beam it leaves the wood 
fair and smooth and apparently uninjured ; Imt 
it is only so in external form, for it has been 
saturated with the inyci’Jium, which has devoured 
all the cell-contents, leaving only the external 
shell. The seemingly sound beam can be cut 
like a piece of soft cheese, and in a few months 
will crumble into an impalpable powder. And 
so the cycle of life goe.s on—one orgiiuism preying 
on another, and thus fitting it for the sustenance 
of a third. 

Obnoxious as the attacks of dry-rot may be 
to man, it is only because he interferes witii ‘tlie 
balance of Nature,’ and by endeavouring to pre¬ 
serve the monunicnts of his industry, prevents 
Nature from remoulding them in her great chemi¬ 
cal and vital laboratory. The fungu.s which prey.s 
upon the dead or decaying tree only the sooner 
hastens its restoration back to its original ele¬ 
ments, to again fit it for sustaining another and 
it may be a higher type of life. 

So destructive are tlie depredations of dry-rot, 
that it may well be called the terror and despair 
iof architects and carpontiu'.s. No care or pre¬ 
caution can bo too grout to prevent its entrance 
.into a building, for if once it finds a lodgment, 
its eradication is a herculean if not an Impossible 
' task. Professor Burnett, a competent antliority, 
graphically relates how u house he occniiiud w’as 
twice renovated in four years, and liad ultimately 
, to be pulled down. In the old era of oak-built 
ships, they were sometimes found to be unsea- 
'yvortliy before they left the stocks, with such 
i celerity does it do its deadly work. As for 
■ remedial measures, prevention is the only certain 
ienre. The selection of sound well-seasoned timber 
Us as essential as the avoidance of damp, and the 
Isectt.’iing of adeqmite ventilation in every part of 
?&e Structure. Tne most efficacious prophylactic 

saturating the timber with creosote under high 
ipressnre, so as to tho’asijghly permeate every 
Iportion of the wood. This has uecn practically 
ipr^d: in coal and other mines where this de- 
|jttii(||yefi:«jnB riot, and its ravages entail much 
^"j^pBBse and insecurity, and where its waving 
fleecy white have a most weird and 
^^tly effect in the ‘darkness visible’ of the pit. 

;ninea in the north of England where 


only creospted timber has been used 'for the'last 
thirty years, the extra cost has been amply rep^d’ 
by the comparative indestructibility of the tiiMer" 


by the comparative indestructibility of the tiiMer;" 
thus treated. In housebuilding, a wise precaution' 
is the well smearing of all underground floor- 
bearing walls with tar or pitch, which prevents' 
the mycelium fliiding a lodgment amongst the 
mortar in which it revels and disintegrates its 
adliesive property. 

The popular name of dry-rot has no reference 
to its occurrence in dry places ; on the contrary, 
a certain degree of dampness is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for its growth ; but it refers to the fact, that 
it so completely extracts all moisture from the 
wood on which it feeds tliat it iiltiniatoly crumbles 
into dry dust Its botanic name of mendim 
is essentially the same as mernla, a blackbird— 
wliy, it would be hard to divine, ns there cannot 
be much mirtli or singing associated with the 
fungus, whatever may be tlie case with the bird. 
It may bo because it loves darkness=blackness. 
The name was formerly applied to the genus now 
called Morchella, and we still have in coiiimon 
language moril, a mushroom, and merle, a black¬ 
bird. Tlie specific name of lacrymans refers to 
the drops of fluid exuded by the plant when in 
full vigour. But it might more aptly be applied 
to the tears shed by the proprietor who suffers 
from its destructive attacks. 


AN UNFOIltJOTTEN COUNTllY. 

My friend, I may not see your face. 

Nor watch each well-remeiuhercd grace; 
But you will always hold a place 

Within my memory, though we stand 
So far apart. Tlie sea and land 
Divide us ; and we clasp not hand. 

Yet, dear, 1 know, though some forget 
The past, you will reiueiulier yet 
The country where we two first met. 

Deep in your lieart it will remain, 

With all its mingled joy and pain ; 

The past is past, and not in vain. 

Wo would not have it hack once more. 
From that far-distant, silent shore 
Where there is rest for evermore. 

Nay, rather let us turn our eyes 
To where the future hidden lies 
From us. Beneath the clear blue skies 

The world may have for you in store 
A gift we dream not of ; ay, more, 
BelovM, tlian it gave of yore. 

But, dear one, you will ne'er forget 
The country where wo two first met— 
The country that you love so yet. ' 

Si 


Printed and Published by W. h, R. Ch ambebs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Sow, LOKUOX, and 339 High Street, EblKBaBOK 
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UPON RED-TAPE. 

The redness of red-tape is itself a spei inic^n of 
red-tapeism. Why should not a tril.)e of original 
lawyers and politicians arise who would ‘hurst 
the bonds of use and wont’ and tie up their 
bundles in green or blue or yellow? But we pass 
on from that trivial inqtiiry to the consideration 
of the essence of red-tape ; and wc iind it con¬ 
sists in the distribution of jiapers into ticketed 
parcels, each parcel being a distinct business. So 
far good. We see the spirit of order at work, and 
no man of affaiis can laugh at the spirit of order. 
But when the spirit of onlei', having arranged his 
bundles, proceeds in a carnally lazy way to go to 
sleep upon them, then we are entitled to begin 
our gibes. ‘ Order is heaven’s first law,’ and tlie 
initial arrangement of papers into bundles and 
pigeon-holes gives a whilf of celestial air. But it 
is disgraceful to tie up our souls in the same 
bundles and put our faculties into pigeon-holes. 

‘Freddy, my dear, come and let me see whether 
yon have learned your alphabet.—What is the 
first letter V 

‘ A, inainma.’ 

‘And the next?’ 

‘I tell you what, mamma! Let’s call all the 
others A.’ 

The alpha of business is orderly arrangement. 
It is a bower adorned with red-tape ; but we must 
not linger there ; beta awaits us, gamma calls us, 
delta beckons us; we may not rest till we have 
planted our alpenstock on omega. 

‘ Well begun is half-done,’ says an old motto ; 
but it is only true when the spirit of progress sits 
on the box-seat of the Well-begun conch. It is 
well to disturb the fatuous satisfaction with which 
• we or others contemplate the first step of a right 
course, the stage of red-tape, the stage of bundles 
and pig^n-holes. For it is indubitable that reas¬ 
onable Contentment with ourselves upon taking 
that stage soon passes into somnolence. Some 
people’s consciences are like cats ; as soon as they 
are stroked the right way, they purr and—go to 
sleep. 


ULY 1.3, 1889. PmoE IJJ. 

The second form of the disease is a multiplica¬ 
tion of the bundle .and pigeon-hole system, a dread 
of free action, and a passion for routine. The 
elementary cell becomes a cellular structure. 
I’igeon-holes open out into pigeon-holes, like the 
‘Maze’ puzzles that please cliildren, and the rules 
of the game miust be observed. 'Fo get to the 
heart of the maze you must find the clue ; and 
to break through a wall or jump over it is treason. 
The aged monarch i.s burned to death whilst the 
order to pull him out of the; fire is passed down- 
wai’d tlirongh the inverted hierarchy of servants. 

A luxuriant examjile of this form of red-tape 
was exhildted by Captain Vivian to the admiring 
House of Commons some years ago in Ct^mittee 
on the Army Estimates. The initial fnc4 was the 
need of a of bellows in the Corragh Camp. 
After a preliui.nary whetting of the appetite of the 
red-tape dr.agon by a lengthy correspondence, the 
operation of getting this pair of bellows proceeded 
as follows; 

F’ebruary 12.—War Department gives authority 
to the local commi.saariat officer to indent [that 
is, give an order] on the Royal Engineer Depart¬ 
ment for a pair of bellows. 

Sumo date.—Local commissariat officer applies 
to district etigineer ollicor for a pair of bellows. 

Feb. 16.—District engineer officer applies to 
military store officer at Dublin. 

bYb. IS).—Military store otliecr informs royal 
engineer officer at Dublin that he can supply the 
bellows on rcq\iisition. 

Feb. 20. -Royal engineer officer at Dublin for¬ 
wards this information to royal engineer officer 
at the Curragh. 

Feb. 21. - Local engineer officer at the Curraghi" 
informs royal engineer officer at Dublin that he¬ 
lms no form of requisition. -i' ,'. 

Feb. 22.-Local engineer officer at the Cnrrifglil 
asks the local commissariat officer if the pisepcwedi 
bellows would do. 

Feb. 23.—Loc.al commissariat officer leplisit 
‘Yes.’ 

Feb. 24.—lAcal engineer officer in&vifie Ibchl' 
commissariat officer that he must 
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royal engineer officer, Dublin ; and application is 
made accordingly. 

Feb, 26.—Military stores officer at Dublin 
answers that he will supply the bellows on an 
order from the War Oflice. 

Feb. 28.—Local commissariat officer produces 
authority from the War Office and reads it to 
local engineer officer. 

March 1.—District royal engineer officer declines 
to have anything to do "with a service not brought 
to his notice through tlic proper authority; and 
local commissariat oflicer refers matter to com¬ 
missariat officer in Dublin. 

Marcli 2.—Commissariat officer in Dublin rele¬ 
gates the question to tile deputy quartermaster- 
genetfal, Diiblin. 

March 3.—Deputy quartormaster-gener.al passe.s 
on the requisition to qxiartermastcr-gcneral, llorse- 
giiards. 

March —Horse-guanls refer to War Office, 
and War Office refers to coinmi.ssariat-genernl-in- 
chief, London. 

March 10.—Oommissariat-geiieral-in-ehief ask.s 
director of stores to give authority ; director of 
stores states that the commissariat officer should 
include the bellows in the anmiid e.stimalc ; and 
commissary-general-in-chiet writes to the Hor.se- 
gnards and to the eommissariat officer, Dublin. 

March 20.—Comini8.9ariat officer at llie Curragh 
writes to know why he doo.s not get his bellows. 

Whether he ever did get them, we do not 
know; but it ouglit to be some satisfaction to 
him to know that his need of a pair of bellows 
engendered a morbid growth of red-tape, wiiicli, 
for complexity and extent of diseased eelliilar 
structure, can hardly be surpassed in the bottles 
of any surgical museum. It is a bountiful case, 
and being a mili(,ary specimen, it- reminds us of 
that early piece of intricaicy set by (loi-dius, king 
of Phrygia, to Alexander, and which was so liastily 
marred liy the contiueror’.s sword. ^fa.sterful 
natures are apt to make short work of red-tape 
entanglements. 

Another variety of the red-tape di.se,use consists 
in wonls, phrases, functions, and ceremonial ob.ser- 
vances out of which the spirit has lied, or the 
understanding, or botli. Our ordinary social life 
ie largely built on structures of this material, a.s 
cities ataiid on vast thicknesses of chalk composed 
of the deserted liabilations of c.ouulles.s myriads 
of tiny creatures long deceased. Our words are 
sepulchres. We cannot name the days of tlie 
week, or ‘ consider the heavens,’ or buy an ounce 
of spirit of camphor, witliout treading on tlie 
graves of thouglits. But in such coses all the 
offensivenesB of decay is gone, and the gentle w.ash 
of the tides of Time during many centairies has 
converted the products of decay into a pure and 
beneficent subsl^nce. But a nearer approach to 
jthe dissolution of thought and the giving up of 
the ghost by words is not so agreeable. A Hamp¬ 
shire vicar assured hh.'Baders some years am that 
the well-known marriage service of the Cliureh 
bf England as uttered by his brides and bride- 
gtooins exhibited curious deterioration. One of 
Sie sentences which Edwin has to utter was quite 
'.oommnuly rendered thus : ‘ With my body I thee 
up, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
•V&4 thou which was matched, ancreven exceeded, 
variations of her part, in promising to 


take her husband ‘ to ’ave and to ’olA from this 
day fortn’it, for betterer horse, for rioherer power, 
in siggemess else, to love cherries and a bay? 

Edwin and Emma knew they were being 
miirried, and that this marvellous coil of red- 
tape was somehow a necessary part of the function; 
hut the attempt to explain how and why would 
have smitten them with paralysis. Tlie distorted 
sentences, texts, hymns, thus repeated by thou¬ 
sands of good and simple souls daily would stagger 
us if statistics could be obtained. 

Ohild-piety is a beautiful and simple thing, 
and is often in danger of being throttled by 
red-tape ; hut generally is lissome and buoyant 
enough to escape. In what sweet fieedom of 
all meaning the scallop of a child’s soul will 
dance ox-er a sea of words, neither knowing nor 
curing for tlie profundities Iielow. We confess 
it more fieqneiitly moves us to laughter than 
to grief, knowing that the real spring of child- 
piety does not lie in those twiliglit deeps where 
swim the solemn shadowy forms of the Fatliers, 
the Divines, the Scholiasts, and the Commentatora 
t'aptivating specimens might easily he given as 
ilinstrations, but collections of them are so fre¬ 
quently going the round of the press that it is 
scarcely worth while. That it is not itliildrcn only 
who are ready to gabble words witliout meaning, 
if they are supposed to ho part of a function, was 
finely sliown by the parisli clerk’s version of a 
notice entrusted to bim by his minister. The 
notice was tliis ; ‘On Sunday next the service in 
this church will be lield in the afternoon, and on 
the fidlowing Sunday in tlie morning, and so on 
alternately until further notice.’ What really 
greeted the. ears of the congregation was this ver¬ 
sion of the minister’s message: ‘On Sunday next 
tlie morning service in tliis clmrch will be held in 
tlie afternoon ; and on the following Sunday, the 
afternoon service will be held in the morning, 
and so on to nil eternity.’ The children may 
now make tlieir liow to tlie parish clerk, and 
present to him flie fool’s c.ap with festoons of 
red-tape. 

We conclude with that variety of red-tapelsm 
which consists in the conservation of decrees, 
orders, customs, ceremonies, from which the raison 
(I’tHri: has perished, ns the snails out of the dry 
snuil-sliells that roll about clialk downs. Even 
the dog is subject to tliis complaint wlien he turns 
round tlii’ce times before lying down because bis 
ancestors did so to make a bed in the long prairie- 
grass. ‘Leave your stick, sir,’ said a doorkeeper 
to a gentleman who was passing into an Exhibi¬ 
tion.—‘But I haven’t got a stick,’ the visitor 
replied.—‘Then you must go and buy one; the 
orders is as every gentleman is to leave his stick.’ 
The well-known instances of the two Bussian 
sentinels arc in point liere. One stood at the 
entrance of a pa6.sage and cried, ‘Keep to the 
left!’ the other mounted guard in the middle of 
a grass plot. The origin of the first regulation 
was traced back, through a generation, to an 
occasion when the right wall of the passage had 
been painted; and the second sentinel quite 
unconsciously commemorated the adveut, in a 
previous century, of an unexpected little snow¬ 
drop which charmed the Empress of that day, and 
was ordered to be guarded. 

How stupid people can he if they try was 
illustrated by a circumstance mentioned to the 


circumstance mentioned to the 
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^writer by a superintendent town missionary. He 
asked an army chaplain whether he ever spoke to 
the soldiers privately about their soula—‘No.’— 
‘.Why?’—‘Because a chaplain is an officer, and 
the rule of the service is that an officer cannot 
speak to a private soldier except in the presence 
of a non-commissioned officer.’ 

What has Nature to teach us about red-tape ? 
Well^ having vilipended red-tape througli all the 
foregoing article, we will admit that it has tlie 
merits m its defects. It has its uses. Bunds and 
freedom, steadfastness and progress, constitute a 
see-saw which we aliall never wholly escape, and 
which has its analogy in the physical world. 
Automatic action is Nature’s red-tape, and wo 
should creep along very slowly without it. A 
series of voluntary actions result in automatic 
action, and automatic action is an economy of 
brain-power. It does occasionally happen that the 
reason, the final cause, of the action evaporates ; 
but the action being automatic, is contiiuied. This 
is Nature’s red-tape. But she forthwith sets about 
the correction of the useless function, as the his¬ 
tory of the divergence of species proves. It is 
reserved for man to perpetrate the absurdities and 
the costly vagaries of olficxis, sinecures, dresses, 
customs, from which all u.se and meaning have 
perished as wholly as the pious sentiment, ‘ God 
encompasses us,’ has peri-'^hol out of the sign of a 
metropolitan hotel known as the Goal aiul Com¬ 
passes. 

It is clearly the duty of Society to return dead 
things to dust as soon as possible, and not to bury 
them in oak colfins, I’csisting the kindly inlinenees 
that make for dissolution. Life, we are told, is 
the sum of the influences that resist dissolution ; 
there is therefore some life in red-tape, hut it 
is not a wholesome life. Where a creed or custom 
is dead, call in the buryiiig-heetles, and let them 
forthwith undermine it iuid inter it. It is dread¬ 
ful that a thing he kept alive by red-tape after 
it is dead, like that wretched man in I’oe’s tale 
who was mesmerised in arliealn mortis, and, when 
at last released, fell into the erumbling relics of 
a death of long-ago. We do not advocate crema¬ 
tion. Tliere are always some devotees whose feel¬ 
ings would bo harrowed by the visible smoke and 
flame; but do not deliberately obstruct dissolu¬ 
tion. ‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes.’ It is only 
worthless creatures like suhacrihers to magazine-s 
or newspapers who promise to pay np ‘next 
Tuesday week if they are alive,’ anil, failing to 
fulfil their promise, must be dead, but are sub¬ 
sequently seen walking about, to save funeral 
expenses. 
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CH-UTEK XJLIX. 

We must go back a step or two to find out ex¬ 
actly what had happened. Isaiah in his new-found 
prosperity was not unmindful of old acquaint¬ 
ances. Motives were mixed with Isaiah, as they 
are with most people, and though he would never 
have dApped the Vignes under any conditions 
while circumstances put them within his reach, 
he was all the better pleased and the more willing 
to visit them when he could drive to their door 
i& a two-hoiue broke of his own, and could pre¬ 


sent himself before them stiff and shining in 
unaccustomed broadcloth. 

The Vignes had tjone to live, as necessity hade 
tlicm, near the groat establishment in which 
Monsieur had found employment. It was a grimy, 
dirty, and smoke-darkened district, and as little 
like their last abiding-place as it well could be. 
They were placed in the centre of a straggling 
street a mile long or thereabouts, where every 
here and there an unkempt field broke the.line 
of houses, and left open to the eye an expanse of 
country dotted with pit-stacks and heaped with 
mounds of refuse. 'The mud of the street was 
black with coal-dust, the very brickwork of the 
houses was sodden with old smoke. Day and 
night, and winter and summer, a pull of smoke 
hung over the land, and a feeble haze of blue was 
a midsummer day’s dream. 

Vigne went to his new employment with 
excellent testimonials, and made better money 
there than he had ever earned before, so that the 
ugliness of his surroundings was not without com¬ 
pensation. He W!i8 in the midst of a French colony, 
too, ami in that portion of the street in which 
he livc<l his native language was more commonly to 
be heard than English. Madame had taken upon 
herself the household uri'angements, and liad created 
a cheerful home over an undertaker’s shop. 
Thither, on the afternoon on wliieh Snelling sat 
waiting in the hovel at the tep of that disas¬ 
trous shaft of his, drove Isaiah, in the brand-new 
brake and the brand-new raiment behind the pair 
of horses, not too well assorted in point of size, 
colour, or style, but glorious to their owner’s eyes. 
The iimlertaker received Isaiah with respect, and 
sent out a boy to lead tbe cquijiage up and down, 
to prevent the horses from catching cold, whilst 
the visitor mounted to Madame Vigne’s apart¬ 
ments. Tl.ie good lady, who was already attired as 
if for a join sy, gave Isaiah a cordial welcome. 

‘ I shall a you one thing, Mr Vintare,’ she said, 
laying a hand on each broadelcthed shoulder. 

‘ I have seen Achille, and he has told me that to 
ge! to your new house you can pass by my boy. 
The road is only a little longer. Do, please, pass 
by my hoy. I will not trouble you more than 
tliat. I will not want to see Kim or to speak to 
liim ; but let me go by wliei-e be lives. That shall 
content me altogether, because when I think of 
him he will not any longer he in no place. 1 
shall have a place to put him in when he comes 
into my mind. lie is often in my mind,’ said 
the good creature, emotiouullj', ‘for Aiiutole and I 
we have no children.’ 

‘ All right, innm,’ responded Lsaiah. ‘It’s only 
two or three hundred yards out of the way, and 
with a pair o’steppers like them, two or three 
hundred yards ain’t much. Come and look at ’em.’ 
He waved Madame to the window, and pointed a 
finger towards the muddy strecj, ‘Look at tfast 

brace o’steppers, mum; ain’t they prime ?’ _ 

Madame, who had no notion a.s to what Isalth 
was pointing at, lifted her eyebrows and laid iiiG 
palms of her hands together in pure compli¬ 
ance. 

‘I bought that pair of bosses, mum,’ 

‘ for sixty-five guineas, money clown, and 
in a very old dogcart as the boss-dealer took' 
to. Call it seve ity pound, and tell me RJa ' d , 
batgaift; and « you can’t say so in yOttt in*; 
j hearts, you’re noJudge of hoss-fleah.1 
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Mndame being thus enlightened as to the 
identity of the pair of steppers, acknowledged 
their excellence volubly with her hands in the 
air. ‘Ah, Mr Vintare, yon have prospered.’ 

‘ Yes, I have, mum,’ said Isaiali. ‘ And I’m 
humbly and respectfully thankful for it.’ 

‘You will not forget my boy because you are 
rich ?’ she said, searching for a handkerchief to 
wipe her eyes. 

‘ I don’t think he ’ll "row up to forget me,’ 
Isaiah answered. ‘He’ll be one of the richest 
men for miles and miles round before he’s one- 
ond-twenty. I shall have no temptation to forget 
Master John. Apart from wind), I ’vo got a 
kindness for him.’ 

‘ Oho ! ’ said Miulamc, with her hands in the air 
again, ‘you nice, ilear, stupid, English people, who 
will sooner die than say you love anything. (Joine 
along to the ])air of steppers ; I am miite ready.’ 

Isaiah opened the door and led the way down¬ 
stairs into the street. Two or three dozen slat¬ 
ternly women with babies had come out to see the 
show, and looked on wl)ilst Madame mounted and 
bestowed about herself the plenteous supply of 
rugs with which the vehicle was provided. Isaiah 
assumed the reins, gave a crack of the wliip, and 
drove away. 

The purpose of liis visit to Mailume Vigne 
was to introduce tliat excellent person to his wife. 
Mrs Winter liad heal'd much troiii lier liusband 
od Madame’s virtues, and w.as, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, rather ill disposed to Iior. She bad on 
several occasions flatly declined to encounter 
Madame; but bad, unfortunately for herself, based 
her sole objection on the groitml that the huly was 
a foreigneering Papist. 'This llgmeiit having been 
dissipated by tlie vicar, wliose autliority wm of 
course beytmd dispute, Mrs Winter was left with¬ 
out defences, and was compelled, though sorely 
against her will, to accept the visit. 

She had her compensations in the fact that 
she was by thi.s time inliahiling a house which 
by its splendom’s could do little less tliau crush 
the female invader who ventured on her terri¬ 
tory. Isaiah had always been a solid man, and 
within his own limits was intensely respectable, 
so that wlien his circumstances enabled him to 
do justice^ to his own conceptions, he furnislicd 
his house in a solid and intensely respectable way. 
He , bought the stickiest and shiniest iiiahogany 
to be had for love or money, and had it uphol¬ 
stered in the stiffest and most uncompromising 
horee-hair, a stufl' tliat would he glacial even in 
the summer-time, and penitential all the year 
round. The carpets and wa11-paper.s were of tlie 
brightest patterns. There was a chest of drawers 
of DHiss-fitted nialiogauy in every room of the 
house; and in the drawing-room there was a 
rosewood pianoforte witli a surface like tlmt of 
coiETt-plaster. ]%bod^ in the house could play 
upon It, and that, considering the internal quality 
of the instrument, was iwrliaps rather a blessing 
than otherwise. Everjtning was rigidly and ex¬ 
quisitely uncomfortnhli., luKl Mrs Winter and her 
husband were proud in proportion to the distress 
■ thair^tRw surroundings gave them. 

‘You will not forget,’ said Madame, belaying 
t'a finger on Isaiah’s arm when they were once 
I iliSfeiar, of houses and had come upon the open 
‘yon will not forget to fass my boy’s 


‘ No,’ said Isaiah; ‘I shan’t forget. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve niver done it yet, because I don’t 
want to look like bragging over him. He gi’en 
me the sack only a few months ago, and here 
I be as well to do as he is, or anynow as well 
to do as I want. I’ve had good-luck, and he’s 
had bad ; and if I was to drive by him, too 
often with a turn-out like this, he inigl^ tek 
it into his head ns I was bouncing.—I don’t 
care,’ pursued Isaiah, with a defiant crack of the 
whip, ‘ what Boh Snelling teks it into his head 
to tliink about me ; but I ’ll tek care, and jolly 
good care too, as he has no right to it’ 

The afternoon shadows were growing deep 
already as they bowled along the smooth and 
well-kept country road. ‘ W'e ’re cornin’ to it, i 
said Isaiah in a while. ‘It’s the next house 
round the corner on the riglit-linud side. I’ll 
slow down a hit, so as you can get a good look 
at it. Master Jolin won’t he at home yet a while, 
becan.?c the gaffer’s sent him to school in Bir¬ 
mingham. He goes to the Grammar-school there, 
and wears a mortar-board atop of his head, like 
a parson. It’s half-past five before lie’s at homo, 
because lie lias to catch the train, and it’s a 
mile from here to the railway station.—Look 
there; that’s his bedroom.—No; not up-stairs; 
on tlie groniul-lloor. I used to sleep i’ tlie same 
room afore Boh Siielliiig gi’en mo tlie sack.—He 
tliouglit,’ said Isaiah, lowering his voice, ‘that 
lie was going to hurt me when lie did that; 
hut if he’d never done it, it might ha’ been 
many and many a bright thousand in liis 
pocket.’ 

Isaiah’s new house was within half a mile of 
Farmer Sliorthonse’s residence. Tea was laid out 
in lonely splendour in tlie arctic parlour, which 
even the generous coal-fire could not warm. But 
if it failed in tliat direction, it succeeded admir¬ 
ably in another, and hrouglit out the odours of 
French-polish to perfection. Mrs Winter was 
pilloried in a stiff lilack silk, and was on such 
terms of ceremony u itli her visitor that no over¬ 
tures of foreign good-nature could make a pas¬ 
sage beyond her intrencliments. Isaiah nudged, 
frowned, and nodded, and oiiee or twice offered a 
stage direction in n stage whisper : ‘ Brisk up a 
little hit, missus; don’t spread the company- 
manner too thick.’ 

Madanie’s visit under these conditions was not 
likely to he prolonged. The hostess’s best ap¬ 
proach to geniality was made when slic ap]>raised 
tlie furniture. ‘ We warn’t hrouglit up to it,’ slie 
explained to her guest; ‘and 1 doubt wlietlier 
Providence will tek it kindly. I’ve no mind 
for show myself; but our Isaiah is a man as ’ll 
have his way anywheers, and allays would. It’s 
his doings, and I Iiuiuhly hope as worldly pride 
may not nave a fall.’ 

‘ My hoy will he at home by this time,’ said 
Madame, when the chilling function was once 
more seated in the brake behind Isaiah. ‘ Let me 
see the house while he is in it; it will lie more 
home-like then.’ 

Isaiah, anxious to atone for the cold magnifi¬ 
cence of Madame’s reception, assented Viillingly. 

‘ It’s pitch-dark now,’ he answered, ‘ and the gaffer 
cun think nothing of my driving by.’ 

A thin snow was in the air, and Madame Vigne 
veiled herself from it until Isaiah pulled nie. 
horses to a walk and touched her with the butt . 
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of hi« whip. ‘Theer,’ he said—theer’s a light shone two distinct rays of light, one beaming 
in his window.—Why, theer’s Master John his apparently through a keyhole, and the other 
%’ery self !—Look ! D’ ye see him ? He’s pulling through a crack bcjween the matted flooring and 
’up the window.’ the bottom of a door. Tobias, with stealthy 

In effect Master John was there, in a glow of footstep and hau ls outstretched on either side, 
lampligliL He wore the college cap of which approached these friendly signs and listened. 
Isaiah spoken, and a broad white collar over There was not a souml of life within ; but he 
his iaokek and looked remarkably trim and saw that the door was off the latch, 
healthy. He had opened the window, and had ‘If you please,’ he murmured, and tapped 
laid a hand on each of the outer ^butters, wlien humbly with a single knuckle. There came no 
Madame called out to him : ‘John, my dear !’ response in answer, and he tapped again. Then 

‘Who’s there?’ he asked, peering into the he thought he heard within tne murmur of a 

darkness. The lamp of the brake gleamed redly ; voice whispering in a peculiarly level and mono- 
through the winter mist, but he could see nothing j tonous tone. He tapped rather more loudly than 
beyond. I before and coughed apologetically. Still there was 

‘You know me,’ said Madame in an eager j no answer, and he ventured to push the door a 
whisper. ‘Come for a moment Give me one little wider and again to signalise his presence 
kiss, and I will go.’ by a cough. A little scared by the continued 

John climbed out at the casement, drew down ; silence, he pushed the door a trifle wider yet, 
the window, closed the shutters from without, | and slowly and with e.xtreme caution, guiding 
and ran on tiptoe into the road. A minute, later, that fiery nose of his across the lintel, he peeped 

he hud climbed into the brake, and they were into the room. Not a soul was there; but, to his 

hugging each other to their hearts’ content I surprise, the sound of the level and monotonous 

‘ Whore are you going, Isuiali ?’ John asked in I whisper still went on. After a moment’s wonder, 

a hushed and cautious voice. | he traced this noise to the lamp, which kept up 

‘I’m driving her home,’ .said Isaiah, with a an unintermittent hissing as it burned. Tobiases 
jerk of his elbow to intimate Madame. ‘It’s nerves had never been of the be.st this thirty 
rather better than five mile.’ years, and he was shaken now by unusual priva- 

‘ You’ll drive back again, won't you?’ said tions, so that if his heart begun to flutter and 

John. ‘It won’t tidce much more than an hour his blood to twitch and .“ting at the remote 

to do it with those horses. Uncle isn’t at home, suggestion id' a. fiery ser])cnt, there was nothing 
and he wouldn’t mind much if he were. Let J in the world for him to wonder at. A keen, 
me go with you.’ .swift travelling wind from some open door was 

Madame hugged him anew for the suggestion, | waftial by him, and in a second the fiery serpent 
and immediately began to pack her rugs about | flashed into a fiery dragon. In fine, the lump 
him. Isuitdi, well pleased, wliipped up the horses; burst with a hiihams shock of noise, and after a 
and away they all three ridled together, Madame, sei’ond’s ilarkness, the whole loom was ablaze 
prodigal of affection, with a fat and comfortable with burning oil. 

arm round her protege’s neck. 'The mo.st hopeful of men eould not have 

All tliis time, Mr Orme, sitting neglected and expected Tedjias to cover one half so quickly as 
alone «dn the back kitchen, awaited Suelling’s he did the yi md he pas.sed in his retreat. How 
return. Onee or twice the homsekeeper passed he found himself in the open air he never knew; 
through amt treated him to an indignant sniff, hut he was at some considerable distance from 
at which the meek Tobias etirleil one foot round ; tlu! house when his hazy wits returned to him. 
the other, and set his thumbs twirling in a feeble 1 He looked in the direction in which he sup- 
appeal against her judgment. Slie obeyed her po.scd it to lie, and could discern nothing m 
master’s orders, and set a copious jug of talile ! the darkness ; hut as ho stood, he heard scream 
beer and a joint of cold meat before the visitor. ; on scream, us if from within (lie bouse ; and a 
The plentifid good cheer and the fire atoned for second later, the same voice cfilliiig ‘Fire!’ in 
ennui for an hour or two ; hut after a time, Tobias the ojien air. There were distant shouts in 
began to weary. The hours of wailing dragged answer ; and shortly afterwards a dull glow spread 
more and more as the day went on, and he began like a ical blot upon the blackness of the night, 
to think liinisclt altogether forgotten. Somewhere and died away again. It a])rend itself abroad 
about three or four o’clock in the afternoon once more, and grew, second by second, more 
he fell a8loej> and allowed the fire to go out. vivid. Sudden jets and lances of light began to 
When he awoke the room was dark as pitch, and dash through the red blot hither and thither; 
he was chilled to the marrow. For the first and in the intervals of the screaming voice he 
minute or two he failed to remember where he beard distinctly the crackle of burning wood, 
was, and went groping about in sonic terror before Tlieii soinetliing wliicli he judged to bo the 
he identified liis surroundings. Kven when he ebamber window ivciit with a loud crash and tlje 
had done so, he had insane fears lest he had night was alive with lire. Tlic house was three 
someliow been decoyed into confinement and left Imndred years old, oak wainscoted, and as dry a*' 
to perish. tinder. :! 

In the course of his groiiings he came ujion Tobias turned and ran for dear life, not knoW- 
the handle of the door, and found, to his relief, ing in what direction he was going, 

that there was at least no obstacle of escape. The John and Isaiah had seen Madamp safe 

house wife silent as the grave ; but the stillness and were returning. They were within a mUe . 

hummed in his ears with a dreaciful and disturb- of the house, wlien they came easily to the to«, 

ing noise. The door he had opened led upon a of a gentle rise, from which a largo extentvqi' 
corridor which ran the whole length of the rear country was viable in the daytime. ' ‘' 

oi the house. At the far end of this corridor ‘I’ll get down here, Isaiah,’said Jhhn; 
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get home in ten- minutes, and you can go the 
nearer way. I don’t want uncle to know that we 
have been together.’ 

‘Hillo !’ cned Isaiah suddenly, ‘what’s that?— 
That ’ll be a rick afire.—No ; it ain’t! There’s a 
window. Look! That’s the flash of a window. 
There it is again! . Send 1 may live, if it ain’t 
Bob Snelling’s house !’ He drugged John back 
into the vehicle, and flogged his horses to a 
forions pace. ‘ I can tell him as 1 give you a lift,’ 
he shouted to John, ‘afore I saw the fire. He 
can find no harm in that at such a moment.’ 

Three or four minutes found them in front 
of the burning house. The housekeeper was iu 
hysterics in the lane, and one or two women 
frem the nciglihoiiring cottages had taken cliaige 
of her. Some half-a-dozen loungers in smock- 
frocks stood about smoking and staring at the 
fire. 

‘ Whore’s the gaffer t ’ reared Isaiah. 

‘Sam Duke’s rode off to fetch him,’ one of 
the loungers answered. ‘He’s been at the new 
shaft all day long.’ 

‘ Well,’ cried Isaiah angrilj', ‘ can’t none of you 
do anything? Isn’t there one of you as has 

f ot the brains to know us fire don’t like water 1 ’ 
le dismounted as be spoke, and inarching his 
team to a field-gate at a little distance, tethered 
the horses there by the reins and came bustling 
back again. ‘ Lend a hand here, lads ! There’s 
suniraat to be done, sumniat to be saved.’ 

‘What’s the use on it, Mr Winter?’ one elderly 
labourer asked him. ‘ The well ‘a fifty foot deep. 
It teks two minutes to get a single bucket up.’ 

Isaiah stared at him for an instant and then 
nodded. ‘It’s a pity,’ he said sadly, ‘to sec 
the old place burn ; but that’s all there is for 
it, I reckon.—My blessid ! ’ he cried suddenly, 

‘ there’s the hooks ! ’ Before a man could divine 
his intention or a hand could be stretched out 
to arrest him, he was half-way up the path 
towards the door of the burning house, shielding 
his face from the fierce heat with both arms 
08 he ran. The door was volleying a red smoke, 
and he disappeared in the midst of it John 
dashed after him with a cry, and stood power¬ 
less with fear at the gateway. There was an 
awful pause, and in the middle of it Snell iug 
rode up with the messenger behind him. He 
saw young John standing at the gate, and he 
noticed that no man had an eye for him. Kvery-1 
body was staring with fixed and bieathle.ss interest 
towards the door; and as he followed the general 
paze, a figure came plunging through the volley¬ 
ing smoke and staggered down the pathway. 

The handful of onlookers raised a husky cheer ; 
Uid Isaiah, clinging to the gate, gave himself 
over to an heroic fit of coughing aii.l sneezing. 

‘What’s this?’ demanded Snelling in a tone 
'of wonder. ‘What brought him there?’ 

^That’s thee, <s it, old un?’ said Isaiah, recog- 
niidjDg the voice and looking up with stream¬ 
ing eyes. ‘ I just happened to be passing. They 
tow me you wasn’t wiC^fi call, and I happened 
to bethink myself of the books, so I just wont 
in otvi^ fetched ’em. Here’s the deed-box and 
cash-box into the bargain.’ 

Snelling dismounted slowly. ‘I was a bit of 
;i( fool, I reckon,’ he said, ‘when I quarrelled 
ith a man like thee.’ , 

said Isaiah, holding out his hand. 


He had risked his life to serve the man, and; 
that meant death to malice. 

I Snelling took the proffered hand and ■wrongt 
'it hard. 

‘It was a lamp burst in your neven’s bedr 
room, so they sayin’, Mr Snelling,’ said one of 
the bystanders. 

‘Ay, ay !’ he answered ; ‘so I’m told.’ 

The boy was there still, and ho himself was 
houseless by lus own vile handiwork. 


EOSB L,EGENDS. 

That the rose is queen among the flowers there 
can be no shadow of doubt, if we consider the 
amount of attention it has received in the past, 
and especially of late years. From the traditional 
period when, quite thornless. 

High in Paradise, 

By the four rivers, the first roses blew, 

to the last exhibition of the National Hose Society, 
it has been in favour, and it now reigns supreme 
as crowned Emj)res.s of the fairest Shite in all 
the world. Whether it be the wild-brier of the 
simplest sort, as it luxuriates in the hedgerow ; 
whether it be a more favoured variety revelling 
on some southern wall, and doing so with careless 
ease; or whether it be, of the foreign kind, that 
after years of eate doth ‘down the alleys shine 
afarin either cn.se, all le.ss endowed or less 
attended blooms serve as ncee.s.sories to lend the 
beauty of completeness to the scene. 

Now the rose has some ‘virtue to boast,’ ns Dr 
Watts put it, ‘above all the flowers of the field,’ 
or it could not have found so large a space in 
early legends as it has done. Saints Ambrose and 
Basil inform us that it had no drawback from its 
virtues in Eden ; and Milton, following i{i their 
wake, describes the garden as being stored with 

Flowers of all hue, and without thoni the rose. 

Harpocrates, the secret-keeper, was bribed to 
silence with a rose ; and Kobert Browning had in 
his miud the legend when, in Isobel'a Child, he 
used tliG phrase, ‘Red as a rose of Harpocrate.’ 
If, however. Sir John Mniideville •..'ere an author¬ 
ity on tlii.s matter of colour, the redness had a 
much later origin than tlie time of Harpocrates, 
for the author of the Voiagr. and Traivaile teljs 
us that a Jewish niai3 of Bethlehem was beloved 
by a man named Hamuel, a brutish sot She 
rejected his suit; and he, in revenge, accused the 
maiden of offences for which she was condemned 
to be burned alive. She was brought to the stake j 
but, by a miracle, the flames burned her accuser 
to a cinder, mid did her no harm. The fagots by 
which she was surrounded became a garden of 
roses, the burning bramls becoming red ones, and 
those that were not kindled becoming white 
ones. 

Quite a different origin is given for the colour 
of the yellow variety. Miissiilnian tradition 
accounts for it in a very simple way. It say* 
that when Mohammed was journeyiiJlg from 
earth to Paiadise, the drops of sweat which, 
fell on the earth from the forehead of the. 
Prophet became white roses ; but that the drops 
of sweat which fell from A1 Borak, the animial ; 
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OB which he rode, became yellow rosea. We must 
not lay much stress upon, the tradition, for yellow 
roses did not come even from the land of the 
Prophet of Islam, but from Germany. Historic 
doubts, however, apart, it is pleasant to be told 
that this flower was sacred to Eros and Aphrodite, 
to Cupid and Venus, and wa.s an emblem not 
only of joy and love, but a symbol also of pru¬ 
dence. 

The doubtfulness of legend in this matter is of 
small moment when we come to consider that the 
rose has a history which goes a long way farther 
back than some of the traditions themselves. It 
was well known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Herodotus, for instance, writes of roses in the 
garden of Midas, the son of Gordius, in Phrygia, 
that had sixty leaves, which grew of themselves, 
and had a more agreeable fragrance than all the 
rest. The Centifolia is said to have been existent 
with the Greeks, and a great favourite, not oiih’ 
for its beauty of form but also for ils jieifume. 
At feasts, the roses were lavishly used by both 
the Greeks and the Romans. Eabulous sums 
were spent to have them a! all seasons. In the 
time ol the Republic, the people hud their cups 
of Falerian wine swimming with blooms ; and the 
Spartan soldiers after the battle of Cirrha refused 
to drink any wine that was not perfumed with 
roses ; while at the Regatta of Raia;, the whole 
surface of the Lucrine lake was strewn with the 
flowers. Nero at his banquetings showered ro.so- 
water u])ou his guests from a hole in the ceiling ; 
and when he honoured the house of a noble with 
his presence, the host was compelled to have his 
fountains playing rose-water. Indeed, on such 
occasions the ground was covered with rose-leaves, 
garlands of the flowers decorated the brows and 
necks of the guests, and a rose-pudding found a 
place in the repast itself. The Sybaritt-s slept on 
beds stuft'ed with rose-leaves; the tyrant Dionysius 
had his couch filled with them ; Verus would 
travel with a garland on his head and round Ids 
neck, and over his litter he had a tliin net with 
rose-leaves intertwined. Antiochns lu.vuriated 
upon a bed of blooms even in winter d.iys and 
nights ; and when Cleopatra entertained Antony, 
she had roses covering the floor to the depth, it 
is said, of an ell. tVe are told that Heliog.abalua 
supplied so many at one of his bamiucts that 
several of his guests were suffocated in the en¬ 
deavour to extricate tltemselves from the abund¬ 
ance ; he drunk rose-wine to help digestion ; he 
bathed in the same sort of liquid ; and he had 
the public swimming-baths filled with the wdne 
of the rose. No wonder the ancients became 
unwell after breathing and eating and drinking 
and wearing and reclining on and walking over 
the fragrant flowers. But the worst of it was 
that when they became ill, they were given a 
rose-draught; and no matter what the ailment 
was, the same thing was prescribed in some form 
i or other. Oftener than not, the poor patient 
would succumb under the delicious treatment, 
and he would cease from living iu consequence 
of' a ruined digestion arising from a surfeit of 
sweets, 

quick efilavia darting through the braiu. 

Die of a rose in aroiuatio pain. 

Doubtless, the immoderate use of roses by the 
ancients led in after-days to their being relegated 


to their proper sphere in the garden ; for although 
we have had the Wars of the Roses in our modern 
times, the flowers were only iducked os a symbol. 
Now, in the garden 1,he rose is about as much at 
home as it is in poetry. In the gai-den, there is 
nothing more charming than the rose in hloomf 
and in poetry there is no poet worthy of thT 
name who has not consecrated it and eushriiied 
it in his verse. How charmingly this has been 
done ! Let the author of the Lcubj of tlie Lah 
speak for them all when he says ; 

The rose is fairest when 'tia budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 

Tiic rose is sweetest washed with morning dew. 

And love is loveliest when emiialmed in tears. 

O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 

Emblem of hope and love through future years! 

But the rose is really useful as well as beautiful, 
despite its misemployment bv the ancients, and 
notwithstanding the artificial character of the 
course of its development. John Brown of Had¬ 
dington, a century and a quarter ago, said : ‘Roses 
iu general are delightful to view, agreeable in their 
smell, and useful in medicine and he states that, 
according to Tournefort, there were fifty-three 
kinds iu his day. The medicinal qualities of the 
fruit of the rose are well known, for it hits time 
out of mind been considered us an astringent; and 
Wiseman iu his Surgeri/ recommends ‘fountaiu- 
wuter with rose-water and sugar of roses ’ as a 
cooling di'unght. Rose-vinegur is ii.-icd for toilet 
and other purposes, and the conserve of the flowers 
is held in high esteem u.s a confection. The chief 
employment of the bloom, however, is iu the : 
manufacture of rose-water and otto of roses. 

Rose-water is exteusively made in India. At 
Ohazipore, iu Bengal, there are hundreds of acres 
laid out for the purpose. The harvest is in March I 
ami April ; and the result of the distillation is to 
supply ah'e: one quart of rose-water from each 
thousand ol uie blooms ; but adulteration is very 
much resorteil to, oil of sandal-wood being the 
medium ; and the people of India do not seem to 
mind much whether they get the odour of the 
rose or the samlal for their money. It is com¬ 
paratively cheap where it is made, coating two 
or three shillings a quart, even when unadul¬ 
terated. 

Otto or attar of roses is mucli more important 
and expensive. The origin of this condensed 
perfume is told iu one of the romantic stories of 
the East. It is said that Noorjehuii Begum, the 
favourite wife of Jehau-Qeer, was walking in her 
garden, through which ran a stream of rose-water, 
when she noticed some oily particles floating on 
the surface. She had them skimmed off; and 
their aroma was found to be so delicious, that 
means were diiviseil to produce the precious 
essence in a more regulai' way. Tlie method is 
an extension of that nliich i8,used to prodase; 
rose-water, but it takes a thousand trees to suMljri; 
about two ounces of attar, and its value is sel&Mv 
less than twenty pounds sterling. At that 
and unadulterated, it is sold mainly to Eui’C^ie#^' 
while in a less pure form it is vended in the ' 
native baz!iar.s. It i.s bought by ±he Wtolenil^'' 
however, for manufacturing purposes, and aoftp 
be used in its pure condition. Thu*, Pere|]%‘4 
iu his li'kments of Materia MeAica ai/i Thfita- 
peutics, doclafe* that ‘attar of roses.j*,h*hplt^|red 
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for scenting only. In the shops, various fumes 
are sold which owe their odour to the attar. Thus, 
oil for the hair, sold as huik anti^ rouge d la rose, 
is merely olive oil coloured by alfcanct and scented 
with the attar. Milk of roses also contains the 
attar. Several compound scents owe a portion of 
their fragrance to this oil, as lavender water.’ So 
that Tom Moore, though not literally, was largely 
correct when ho affirmed in his ‘ Twopenny Post- 
hag ’ that 

Otto of roses, 

Kefreshing all noses, 

Shall sweetly exhale from oar whiskers and wigs. 

Extensive rose-farms exist in Turkey, at Adrian- 
ople, Brusa, IJshak, and the low countries of the 
■ mlkan generally. In the last-mentioned district, 
seventy thousjiml ounces of attar are said to be 
produced in each season, and there it takes two 
thousand flowers to the drachm ! Indeed, the 
queen of flowers is found in all the temperate 
parts of the earth, and even in the far north, and 
it will grow almost anywhere with a little need¬ 
ful care ; but those of CashmtTe surpass all othem 
for beauty and fragrance. Our roses are bright, 
and there are roses of othei- lands which are 
claimed to be brighter, as, for instauec, those of 
France and Damascus ; yet 

Who has not heard of tUo vale of (JaBhmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave? 

UNDER AN AFRIO SUN. 

CHAPTEB m. 

‘Yes, my dear sirs, I cannot conceive a more 
delightful climate. Winter is unknown, and you 
can suit your taste by selecting the beat you 
prefer. Africa down by the sea-sbore; Italy 
where you stand; a few hundred feet higher 
in the mountains, France ; then England ; and 
Norway ond its snows at the top of the volcano. 
A man ought to be happy here.’ 

‘ And you are not '1 ’ said Fraser dryly. 

*No, and yes. Of course. I’m happy in my 

garden with my child, but- There, hang it 

all, my dear boys !’ be cried, in a good-liiimourod 
angry tone, ‘bow can a man be happy with a 
load of debt 1 ’ 

Dig by listened, but his eyes were directed to 
the garden. 

‘Yos,’ continued Redgrave ; ‘I’ve been so con¬ 
foundedly unlucky. Too speculative, perhaps ; 
but I come out here twenty years ago us a specu¬ 
lation,'and I’m a stubborn Sussex man, sir: I 
will not be beaten. But I’ve got hold of the 
right thing at last.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ 

‘Sulphur, sir. I’m working up that at the 
top of the mountain. You shall see tlio place, 
if :^ou’ll come.—Ah, here’s Nelly. We never 
Ventured to import a piano, gentlemen ; but we 
have a guitar, and I’ll be bound to say if we 
, petition rightly, we shall ^et a song.’ 

'' ‘ Do you wish me to ling, father ? ’ said the 
; -girl, colouring slightly as she met Digby’s earnest 
gaxe.- * 

‘Yea, my dear, if you are not too tired.’ 
j ,, *i Oh no,’ she said hastily j and she crossed the 
to reach down a guitar hanging by its 
from a nail in the wall. - * 


The two Englishmen had been a fortn^ht in 
Isola, and, attractive as the place had proved 
with its wondrous vegetation, gorge, hill, and 
crater, Redgrave’s pretty half-English villa seemed 
to be the spot which drew them to it again and 
again. The days would be passed in penetinting 
the most out-of-the-way parts of the island and 
adding to Fraser's collection ; then they would 
return, tired out, to the little venUt, where their 
dark-eyed moustached landlady had piepnred a 
substantial meal; after which there wouW be 
chocolate and a cigar, followed by; ‘I say, Horace, 
what do you say to a walk up to Redgrave’s? 
He will not see much English society when we 
are gone.’ 

Fraser always looked uneasy, hesitated, and 
seemed on the point of refusing ; but be invari¬ 
ably ended by rising to go, till it became almost" 
a matter of course for them to find father and 
daughter standing by the rough gate between the 
prickly-pcars, Redgrave smoking one of bis home¬ 
made cigars, and Helen watching with a sadness 
of expression in her eyes which seemed to grow 
night by night 

Then there would be more chocolate out there, 
in the delicious evening, with the scent of orange 
blossom floating around, and the boom of the 
great Atlantic billows, softened by the distance, 
coming up like a bass murmur from fw below. 

Delicious dreamy evenings, with sea, sky, and 
shadows of the coming night, and the slowly 
developing stars, all tending to give an indefin¬ 
able something to the place, which seemed to hold 
the visitors as in a thrall. 

It had been so night after night, with the only 
drawback to the jdeasure in the presence of Seuor 
Ramon, who seemed to be quite at home at the 
villa, and polite and friendly, to a degree ; but 
whose warmth never seemed to thaw the two 
Englishmen. 

'This night, Ramon was absent at bis home, 
a quarter of a league on the other side of the 
little port; and as soon as the guitar strings 
had been tuned, Helen sang first one and then 
another of the old ballads of home, the room 
growing darker, and the faces of those present 
more iudistinet, till suddenly Redgrave started 
up as his child’s sweet sympatbetie voice ceased, 
the last note of the guitai' vibrating in the fra¬ 
grant air. 

‘Room’s too hot,’ said Bedgrave huskily.— 
‘Come and have a walk round, Fraser.’ 

‘ Poor pujia! ’ said Helen, rising as he left 
the room, followed by Fraser witli unwilling 
step. 

‘Is anything wrong?’ said Digby, laying his 
hand upon the guitar, as if in protest. 

‘ It wa.s my mother’s favourite song,’ said Helen 
sadly. ‘She used to sing it. 1 I'cnieiubered 
the air, and found the words one day in her 
desk. I sang it to him one evening as a sur¬ 
prise, and his emotion frightened me; but ever 
since be makes me sing it whenever 1 take down 
the guitar. He says it brings him back the 
past; but it always makes him sad.’ 

There was a few moments’ silence, embarrassing 
to both. Digby had words rising to iis lips 
which he longed to speak ; but he checked them, 
as he felt that he had no right, 

‘Let us join them now,’ said Helen, trying 
to draw away the guitar. 
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. ‘No, no j not yet,’ cried Digby. ‘ One more 
•ong—will you ?—may I auk you ? the little 
Spanish song I heard you singing that day you 
were gathering flowers.’ 

Helen drew her breath so sharply that there 
was a sound in the darkening I'uom as oi a 
painful sob. Then there was silence as Digby 
sank back in his chair with a feeling of misery 
crushing down upon him such as he had never 
felt before. 

‘I’m on idiot!’ he said to himself. ‘What 
business had I ever to harbour such thoughts? 
But if it had been another, I should not have 
cared.’ 

He knew he was thinking a lie as he seemed 
to start back into conscioiLsuess, for the chords 
of the guitar rang out in a wild half-minor 
refrain, and before him he could dimly see Helen 
on the other side of the room, seated opposite 
the window, while the sweet pure notes thrilled 
him through and through. 

But the song seemed different now. In place 
of the vivid greenery of (he wood, and the face of 
the singer looking bright, happy, and surprised 
in the encounter, everything was dark and op¬ 
pressive ; even the song seemed sad, while it 
was os if a blow had been struck as the last 
note rang out and a voice from the window cried 
‘ Brava ! brava ! ’ with the addition of hearty 
plaudits. 

Digby sprang to his feet with the hot blood in 
his cheeks. 

‘Ah, my dear Seuor Digby, I did not know 
you were there.—Is not Helen's voice delicious ?’ 

Digby tried to speak, but bit his lip with rage, 
for the words W'ould not come; and Bunion 
continued : ‘ Como, sefior, confess she sings our 
Spanish songs in a way which throw.s yours in 
the shade V 

‘ Miss Redgrave’s singing is a pleasure to hear,’ 
said Digby coldly.—‘ Shall we join your father in 
the garden?’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr Digby ; not this evening,’ said 
Helen, her voice sounding as if it had caught the 
inflection of his. 

‘ But you will come, my dear seiior,’ said Ramon. 
‘I have brought you a few of my late.st-niadc 
cigars.’ 

In the meantime, Redgrave had led the way up 
a path through his ground.^, followed unwillingly 
by Fraser, to a seat cut in the steej) stone, from 
which they could gaze right away to sea and 
over the sleeping town. 

‘ Peak looks well to-night,’ said Redgrave, point¬ 
ing to what seemed like a faint cloud where the 
last rays of the departed day stdl lingered. ‘It’s 
a beautiful world tliis—a bad world.’ 

‘ Paradoxical,’ said Fraser dryly. 

‘ Fes, sir. We spoil it, and make it bad.’ 

There was a lono silence, during which they sat 
and smoked; and from time to time, faintly heard, 
came the tinkle of Helen’s guitar. 

‘You have been so friendly to us, Mr Redgrave,’ 
said Fraser at last, ‘ and you seem so isolated ’- 

‘Yes j this is Isol'o,’ said the other with a half¬ 
laugh. 

‘A i^'anger among strangers, that I take the 
liberty of speaking,’ continued Fraser, without 
heeding the interruption. ‘ You are in trouble ?’ 

‘To the very eyes, sir.’ 

‘Can I, as a fellow-countryman, help you ?’ 


‘ No,’ said Redgrave shortly. 

‘ I beg your pardon. I meant well.’ 

‘Of course you did, my dear sir, and I thank 
you ; but you can't help me.—1 have two great 
ti’oubles—debt, cud my daughter.’ 

‘A curse—and a blessing,’ said Frtuscr dryly. 

‘Call it so if you like, sir,’ cried Redgrave, 
almost fiercely; ‘ but 1 owe that Spanish do" 
more than I can ever paj' him. He has le3 
me on in my foolish desire to speculate, tempting 
me to borrow of him, as if he weie my best 
friend, ami 1 could not see it I have no means 
of proving it; but I feel morally certain that 
he has used his great influence as the ricliest 
man in the island to undermine me in my solea 
And now he demands payment in full.’ 

‘Well, sir ; ijay him.’ 

‘I cannot.’ 

‘ You have not the means ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have ; but 1 cannot pay him.’ 

‘ May I ask why ?’ 

‘ Because he will not take money.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘What did old Shylock insist upon having?’ 

‘ His pound of flesh ?’ 

‘Yes. I might borrow and i)ay him; but he 
insists upon my daughter's hand.’ 

‘lla!’ ejaculabal Fraser, as they sat there in 
the dark. 

‘ And .she hates him ’- 

Tlicre was a pause. 

‘ As much as you, sir.’ 

‘Ha I’ ejaculated Fraser again. 

‘ There ; come back, and join the young folks, 
Fraser. 1 feci bettei’, now some one knows my 
trouble. -Humph ! there ho is again.’ For , 
Ramon’s voice was heard speaking loud enough, 
and diiectly after the four men encountered. 

That night, Ramon and Redgrave walked part 
of the way back with the two visitors ; and after 
they had ]. e<l, Ramon sto])pcd short. 

‘ Good iiig.it,’ said Redgrave. 

‘ No, sohor; it is not good-night,’ said the 
Spaniard haughtily. ‘ How long do those English 
stay here?’ 

‘1 don’t know ; they arc their own masters.’ 

‘Yes, Sehor Redgrave ; and I am yours.—'Their' 
presence here di.spleases me. Let them go.’ 

He strode away ; and as Redgrave walked 
slowly back, he struck the palm of his left hand 
a tremendous blow with his fist and said some¬ 
thing English—only one word, but it was very 
English indeed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Another fortnight had passpd. Excursions had 
been made along the shore to where the hiij^e 
billows thundere<l in. Digby had mastered hu 
antipathy so far us to allow himself to be let down 
by a rope in comi)any with Fri^ser to insjiect 
mummy caves, where, in the most inaccessibliaj 
spots, the ancient inhabitants of the island burkf^; 
their dead ; ai d here Fraser had descanted 
facial angles, prognathic jaws, width of ch’eel^'j 
bones, height of forehead, and the like, as 
before Digby, Hamlet-like, holding an 
skull. Botanical specimens had been prb(n»li»(J.'|,, 
geological examples collected, and packed in 
for transit homo; insects had been captured, aktd' 
duly stuck;'and the troglodytes Of ,tl»<-i%«!^ 
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visited in their cavern villages, where they dwelt 
dirtily and securely in caves, which were similar 
to those used in the past by the Onanches as 
catacombs, being really huge' ruptured bubbles 
formed by volcanic gases in the molten stone, 
when the great mountain of the interior poured 
forth in eruption the rock-formed fluid of the 
interior of the earth. While ever, night after 
night, as if drawn by a magnet, the two visitors 
found their way to Kedgrave’s house, where the 
master was gravely friendly, as he noted how 
his child’s sad countenance lit np as the familiar 
fewtsteps were heard upon the silvery pumice- 
path. 

Bamon raged and stormed. Redgrave forgot 
his Caunry-Spanish education, and grew more 
English, displaying a bulldog obstinacy. 

Then Ramon threatened as he showed his white 
teeth. ‘ Mischief may come, my dear Redgrave,’ 
he whispered. 

In an instant Redgrave’s strong hand gripped 
him by the shoulder, and his gray eyes flashed lire 
into the Spaniard’s dark orbs. ‘ Don’t try it,’ he 
said fiercely. ‘You have an Englishman and a 
Scot to deal with, sir, and those two together can 
beat the world, let alone Sjmiu. Read your 
history, sir, if yon don’t believe. You Spaniards 
fight with knives ; we Englishmen with our lists. 
Knives break, fists break too, but they break 
people’s heads. Tliat’s metaphoriail, Seuor 
Ramon, but there’s a good deal of truth in it, all 
the same. Don’t threaten, sir. You’ve got me 
down, but I might be dangerous if you tempted 
me to kick.’ 

‘My dear Redgrave, this is absurd,’ said Ramon. 
‘You misunderstand me. AVo are the best of 
friends. I will say no moi’e. We two cannot 
afford to quarrel. I look upon you as my fatlier, 
yet to be.’ 

From that nuimeut Ramon was smiles and good- 
humour combined. Placid as one of the volcanoes 
of the island, sleeping and covered by time with 
grass and flowei'S, witli nothing to tell that they 
were not pleasant mounds, till a stick was thrust in 
deeply, and then a faint vapour arose, invisible to 
the eye, but diflusin.g an odour of siiljdmr that 
was strangely suggestive of heat fur down below. 

Redgrave was always friendly to the two men, 
but he made no propo.sal.s for trips in the island ; 
he never invited them to come. 

‘I’ll do nothing,’ he used to mutter to himself. 
‘My attempts always fail. I’ll leave every tiling 
to fate.’ 

*When are w'o to have this long-talked-of trip 
to your works ? ’ said Fraser one evening, when lie 
had been watching angrily the looks which Digby 
directed at Helen. , 

‘ Eh ? Ah, when you like,’ said Redgrave. 

‘To-morrow be it then,’ said Fraser. 

‘A trip—u walk V said Ramon, turning sharply. 

"Yes j only to file works.’ 

‘Ah, yes; very interesting.—You wiU take 
them to-morrow, Redgrave ? ’ 

The latter nodded. , 

‘ I wish yon a pleasant day.—You will start 
aarly, as it is far I’ 

‘Yesw’ Soon after sunrise.—I shall have every¬ 
thing ready, gentlemen, so be here in good time.’ 

! Bamon smiled to himself as he went away in 
of hamooi that night, but hq smiled too 


Redgrave saw it, and he was very thoughtful as 
he bade his other visitors good-night 

‘Nelly, my darling,’ he said as they re-entered 
the house, ‘ it is very cold up the mountain, and 
the way there is scorching and dusty ; but if I 
had the side-stiddlo clapped on one of the mules, 
you could go with us.’ 

The sad aspect fled from Helen’s face on the 
instant ‘ Ah yes,’ she cried. 

‘ Tiiat’s right,’ said her father. ‘ Tlien be ready. 
Thick boots and cloak ready for the cold.’ 

Helen flung her arms about his neck, and hid 
her face for a moment in his breast before kissing 
him and saying ‘ Good-night.’ 

‘ I ’ve seen him smile before,’ said Redgrave to 
himself; ‘and it means mischief. As soon os we 
were out of the way, he would be here pestering 
niy poor girL Clieckmute there.’ 

‘Treacherous eticmy at least,’ said Ramon, os 
he returned home. 

‘ Tom,’ said Fraser siiddculy, as they two walked 
together down the steep slope. 

‘Eh ? Yea I’ said Digby with a start 

‘ What do you say to getting back to .Santa Cruz 
and trying to catch one of the Castle bouts 
home ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘ I said No. 1 ’m very bad, out of sorts, Horace ; 
and tliis place is doing me worlds of good. 
Emphatically, No. Besides, you have not half- 
done the island yet. You said so the other 
day.’ 

‘True : I did.’ 

‘ Then do it properly while you are here ; and 
don’t bother. Why, you are always wanting to go 
home.’ 

Fraser’s countenance grow more sad os he gazed 
sidewise at his companion’s happy face, and he 
sighed gently. ‘Young—liand.some—volatile,’ he 
said to himself ; ‘ and he loves her dearly ; while 
she!- He seemed to have come upon a con¬ 

fused mental tanglement, and it was some minutes 
after blitidly blundering on through a maze of 
thought, that he said softly : ‘ Matters are getting 
in a knot.’ 

CHAFI'Ett v. 

‘ Going with us—you ! ’ cried Digby as he 
entered the pretty room at Redgrave’s the next 
morning, to find a delicious breakfast spread, and 
Helen standing ready to receive him in a riding- 
habit specially adapted to the place. 

‘You will not think me in the way?’ she said 


Fraser’s countenance looked more sombre as he 
look the hand extended to him, and smiled sadly 
as he followed Digby’s example and expressed his 
delight. 

To both men that day was a dream of a 
wondrous journey upward along a llower-strown 
track towards a dense cloud, which soon after 
enveloped them, and through which they labori¬ 
ously climbed to And themselves in a new region, 
where the air was cooler, and fragrant with the 
odour of the resinous pines tlirough which they 
passed ; and as Digby led Helen’s uiultf> they 
talked little, bnt listened to the music of the 
birds and the gurgle of water, and caught from 
time to time among the tree-tops glimpses of the 
dazzling blue sky. They spoke but seldom, but 
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Hrent on with their eyes fixed upon Fraaer and 
Redgrave, who led the way some fifty j-ards 
ahead, ,but stopped • from time to time, for the 
laggards to overtake them, and admire some frcsli 
view. 

And all through that temperate summer zone 
the birds sung around tliem ; and to Digby they 
sang only of love, and to Helen of what might 
be. 

But the sadness in her breast suffused her eyes 
with tears. There was a black shadow always 
before her; and when, after riding her mule 
through some rougher part, Digby turned to seek 
her gaze, she averted it with a sigh, but to own to 
herself that all this was very sweet, and she knew 
that she had never before enjoyed a day like 
this. 

The fir-tree zone came to an end ; the coot 
darkness and soft silence of the shady glade gave 

E lace to a rugged pnraioe-strown desert, where 
ne dust rose at every step, and the sun poured 
down with blinding power. A weary, weary 
tramp to some; but to those two who hung 
behind, a dreamy time of bliss, through whicli 
they journeyed on hour after hour, till a wooden 
hut was reached, where the mule was tethered ; 
and Ifraser now, at Redgrave’s suggestion, offered 
his arm to help Helen up a cindery slope to the 
edge of the mountain crater, the party then 
descending a hundred feet or so into a hollow, 
where Fra.ser forgot everything hut the delight 
he found in gathering specimens of sulphur 
crystals—pale straw colour, rich yellow, and 
brilliant scarlet. 

‘Yes, this is my last venture,’ said Redgrave 
suddenly. ‘My men come up here to dig the 
sulphur, of which there is no end, store it for me 
in the tent below, and we ship it off' home. 
But you had better not stay long; the sulphur 
gas comes up strong to-day.’ 

‘What would happen if there was to be an 


eruption now, Mr Redgrave?’ said Digby. 

‘ This party would never know,’ was the serious 
reply. 

‘Then I wish to goodness Senor Ramon wore 
here, and this party safe at home, if it did blow 
up,’ said Digby in a half-whisper as he glanced at 
Helen, who shook her head at him sad^ ; and he 
saw her eyes fill w’itli tears. 

Fraser was a dozen yards away, stooping to pick 
up yet another crystal, while Redgrave was walk¬ 
ing towards him. 

‘Forgive me,’ whispered Digby. ‘They were 
the words of a thoughtless boy.’ 

Her look said so much that he caught her hand 
and raised it to his lips, but .only got it to be 
drawn timidly away. 

‘Well, Fraser, when you’re ready,’ said Red¬ 
grave. ‘ It’s a long way back ; the wind’s high ; 
the gases bad, and the dust blows. It ’a very cold 
too.—Shall we go back V 

Fraser aasentod ; and Digby gave way to him as 
he came forward to help Helen to climb up the 
side of the crater to,the edge, whence, after a brief 
gaze round at the glorious view, they all descended 
to the hut, and partook of the luncheon they had 
brougBk Helen remounted the mule, and Digby 
took the bridle once more as her father and Fraser 
went on. 

The first part of the descent took place in 
silence, both Digby and Helen wondering how it 


was that they had not noticed that it was bitterly 
cold, the wind boisterous, and the dust that rose 
painful and wearying to a degree. They were 
conscious of nothing save tliat they were together 
in an idyllic drerm, with a world of beauty spread 
out below. 

Eight thousand feet, they had been told, was 
the height of the quiescent volcano; but the words 
had fallen upon deaf ears, for tliere was a question 
asking itself at the portals of their hearts : ‘ How 
is this to end ?’ 

The sun was getting low in the west as the pine 
zone upon the mountain was leached ; and once 
more in the dim obscurity they penetrated, every¬ 
thing seemed more dreamy and sweet than 
ever. 

Fraser and Redgrave were well on ahead ; the 
truck wound here and tliere ; but dim as the 
woodland became, the mule was familiar with 
the way, and paced slowly on with its bridle 
upon its neck, and Digby walking now with his 
liand upon the saddle-bow. 

Darker and darker it grew, save where the 
ruddy light of the westering sun pierced the 
garden pine-boughs, and cast strangely lurid rays 
through the dense forest. And still darker and 
darker, till a gurgling stream was reached j the 
mule slopped of its own accord to bend down and 
drink, and Digby’s hand took tliat which was 
near his on the pommel of the saddle. I 

‘Helen I’ he said, and his voite was a. whisper 
among the pines. 

She did not speak ; but her hand was timidly 
resigned to his grasp, and the ue.xt moment his 
arms were about her. ‘ My darling! ’ were his 
words; ‘ 1 love you with all a mail’s first true 
love !’ 

'J'liero was no reply, a timid shrinking, and with 
a sob Hiden let her head rest upon his shoulder, 
us if that were the place where she might find 
safety froi.. ; 'lo fate that seemed to her worse than 
death. 

There was a strange grating noise, such as 
might have been made by a frightened bird, but 
it was caused by ivory gritting and grinding 
upon ivory. 

Digby started round to see dimly, half-a-dozen 
yards away, Ramon standing by the bole of one 
of the thickest pines, while a cheery voice ahead 
shouted hack : ‘ Uome, you people ; don’t lose | 
your way.’ 

AV 1 L D E X M 0 0 R. 

It is sweet at times, ■when the heart is fretted 
and weary of the conventionulwins of town-life, 
to seek solace for even a few (leeting days with 
Nature in her wild beauty. To quote a great 
writer; ‘Welcome, thou great Nature, savage 
but not false, not unkind, uiimotherly—spsak 
thou to me, O mother, and sing my sicic hewt i 
thy mystic everlasting lullaby song, and let 
the re.st be far! ’ 

Moved by the burning desire to quit for a 
while the whirl and glare of the city, I jwtei 
down last spring to wander on Exjnoor, j 

Agril, and the woods and hedges were 
tenderly vei-dant. The cuckoo’s note wa»i:i^;;|rat 
heard; while the nightingale, for.aoine , 

ous reason, nSver goes so far west Sut'lfteiifelis « 
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and lilack birds were singing as they never seem | 
to ling later on ; and a host of small birds swelled 
the chorus, amongst them the willow-wren, whose 
plaintive note every dweller ifi the country must 
know : he, like the cuckoo, is one of sj)riug’s chief 
harbingers. 

The drive from South Molton to Simonsbath is 
very beautiful. For the first two or three miles, 
the road winds through a hilly and thickly- 
wooded country—a typiwil Devonshire road, in 
fact A sweet little stream brawls noisily along, 
generally close to the road, while some rich undu¬ 
lating water-meadows delight the eye. Presently 
we pass by a disused copper mine, and through 
a quiet hamlet nestling on the confines of the 
moor itself. The meadows and birch-woods gradu¬ 
ally melt away ; .and, climbing a steep long hill, 
we breathe a different air, that makes the pulse 
beat stronger, and the blood eircle more freely 
in the veins. The Moor proper, in its wild 
desolation and its absolute silence, now' opens out 
1 before us. Glancing back, we get a magnificent 
view of South Molton and its neighhourhood, even 
to hamlets and villages far remote. But the mists 
of night draw on apace, anil we have yet to drive 
some half-dozen stiff miles before reachiuj’ that 
snug inn at Simonsbath, the William liufus. 
The enow still lies thick here and there along 
the roadside^ in huge discoloured patches, grimly 
suggestive of the severity of the past winter. 
By-aud-by a sudden turn of the road brings us 
in view of the ‘Silver Bju'le.’ At this turn, by 
the way, there is a horrible precipice, with 
neither W'all nor protection of any kind. ‘J’o lie 
hiu'led down that gully would seem certain 
death ; and yet our diiver, the honest innkeeper, 
tells how on a dark night, some years ago, a 
carriage and pair did actually go over, and with 
no graver casualty to the occupants than a broken 
collar-bone. The trap, however, was dashed to 
pieces, and it was a difficult business to extract 
the terrified horses. 

The sound and sight of devious Burle sends a 
thrill of joy through us, for we have come to 
fish in this stream, which abounds in trout, more, 
perhaps, than any of the other moorland streams ; 
thougli they run very small—six or eight to the 
pound. Here and there, a monster of half a 
pound, or even three-quarters, may be taken with 
worm or fly. 

Simonsbath is a little sctllemeiil in the midst 
of the wilds of Exmoor forest. I am referring to 
Exuioor proper, and not to the district eominonly 
knjfcwn by this name, which is of wide extent. 
This place, with its green plantations and few' 
slight buildings, is a little oasis in a w'ild but 
beautiful tract; nor do its simple and scanty 
signs of civilisation lianuonisc ill with the desola¬ 
tion around. A church, with a feW' labourers’ 
cottages, an inn, and picturesque old mausion- 
hoMe j odd to the^ the fir plantations, that afford 
a shelter from the winter stomis, and you have 
the civilisation of Exmoor complete. More than 
one attempt has been made to lecluira the forest. 
Many years ago, a mansL*>house on a far more 
pretentious scale was commenced, hut never com- 
jAetedT; there it stands to this day, grim and 
Wntenanted, save by the starlings, which build 
i.toere in the spring. Other attempted improve- 
l^ents have failed in the same way : the peat and 
I Ma|her In hill and dale seem to dSfy uie hand 


of man, and his little efforts to rob them of their 
natural grandeur and obdurate ruggedness are . 
quite futile. 

Early in the cold bright morning we were up 
to fish the Barle as far down as Landacre Bridge, 
or perhaps to wooded Withypoole. These upper 
reaches of the stream between Landacre and 
Simonsbath me undeniably a little monotonous; 
one continuous brawl over rocks and stones, with 
none of those deep mysterious pools so delightful 
to the angler’s heart; nor are there any sw'ift 
smooth ‘runs.’ At Withypoole, indeed, the Barle 
alters considerably in aspect, presenting a wide 
variety of river scenery; deep pools, ‘stickles,’ 
and quiet runs. Yet, even at and above Simons- 
balh, the Barle to my mind is a lovely stream. 

It is shining and snowing by fits, and conse¬ 
quently sport is very moderate ; but here and 
there, during the shirtt snow-storms, we pick up 
a few beautiful troutlets, that rise fearlessly to 
the fly, a ‘ Maicli Brown ’ or ‘ Blue Upright.’ My 
compauious stride on far ahead, leaving me a 
mile or so of river to fish. But the rise is very 
slight; for there is no sign as yet of the natural 
fly on the water, nor is the wind in the right 
(juarter. Nevertheless, left to myself, I find 
plenty of solace. Passing an old disused copper 
mine — there are many hereabouts—the place 
straightway becomes a mine of memories. _A 
solitary shepherd’s cottage stands on the hillside 
within a stone’s throw, and lime, years back, 1 
recollect as if it were but yesterday asking for 
a glass of milk. It was a blazing day in August, 
and I bad been fishing the Barle with a college 
friend from its source to Landacre. The time 
in those Oxford days was very sunny, for the 
mists of disappointment and soi-row were ns yet 
afar. Often enough in the intervening years I 
have longed to revisit Exmoor, and at length, 
my wish fullilled, find that the place has lost 
none of its former fascination. The loneliness 
of its hills and valleys does not depress me ; 
on the contrary, my spirits are elevated, for the 
moors seem to contain an elixir of life. 

The heather is always beautiful, even before 
suniiuer, with her lavish hand, has made the hill¬ 
sides purple with it, and the stream is ever a 
companion. At this time of year there is, of 
course, a scarcity of animal life. A few stone- 
chats and wheatears, just arrived, chatter and flirt 
their tails amidst the rocks ; mid the dipper or 
water-ousel forces attention by persistently eourto- 
syiiig to you from a boulder in mid-stream. 
He is a delightful fellow, tliis dipper, full of 
quaint sly ways ; and by sitting quite still and 
watching, you may soon learn the ius and outs 
of his life. Hu comes and goes briskly from rock 
to rock, courtesyiiig from every one, and uttering 
now and then a clear shrill whistle. 1 have often 
thought on the contrast between the modes in 
which man and the lower animals feed. The 
former has for the most part his stated hours for 
feeding, and partakes of his food with more or 
loss punctuality. Take, on the other hand, the 
dipper—he has scarcely a spare moment while 
there is light, but is continuously seeking for 
food, earning his bread by the constant sv(,vat of 
his brow. 

Snipe, curlews, and pai'tridges are fairly common 
on the moors; and that local bird tlie blackcock 
is plentiful in the neighbourhood of the Doone 
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Valley. This year, I saw on Exmoor a species 
whose presence I had never suspected till tlien, 
the ring-ousel, which is also a very loc.al species, 
l^bbits are plentiful, and, as a consccjuence, stoats 
and weasels. Herds of Exmoor ponies run wild j 
and in the Bfigwortliy Valley and neighbourhood 
yon may sometimes see that grand animal, the 
•ipiZd red-deer. 

There are three streams all rising hord by 
Simonsbath—the Earle, the Exe, and Eagworthy 
Water: the last-named, which Hows tlirough the 
Bagworthy Valley, is porliaps the most beauti¬ 
ful ; but then, after passing Doone Valley and 
the idyllic ‘watersliJe’—remlered classic ground 
by Blaokmore in his Lonia Doone —the scenery 
changes entirely : the wild and treeless moors clis- 
appear, and the stream uniting with the l.yn, (low-s 
on to the Ser'ern sea through scenes, it is true, 
of surpassing loveliness, but lacking the stern 
grandeur of the moorland : past Ercudon village, 
and past Watersmeet, the scene in Whyte Mel¬ 
ville’s Kalerfelto of the fierce struggle between 
Parson Gale and John Garnet: on to AVoodside 
cottage and Lynmouth village, where, a-s Southey 
saiil, the river and the sea ‘make but one sound !’ 
Very tender memories these places have for me ; 
but it is to Exmoor I would go when weary for 
a while of the sounds and sights of city life. A 
gracious and soothing silence broods over hill and 
valley, broken only here and there by the brawl¬ 
ing of silvery trout stream, and sometimes in 
the summer Oy the thunder echoing from hill to 
hill. 


IllONlCAL ITEMS. 

A cniTK,' called irony the wit of a thinker, and 
humour the irony of a poet. Ho further likcneil 
irony to the sting of a thorn, and humour to 
the plaster which heals the wound. Irony, like 
sarcasm and riilicule, is often more effective than 
argument; in description, is sometimes very idl¬ 
ing ; and may convey sugge.stiona and ideas iti a 
terse and pithy manner, as when one says : ‘You 
can’t always judge by .appearances : the man who 
wears a diamoml pin may be really wealthy.’ 
A witty Frenchman writes in a Paris newspaper j 
that a French major is a man who has three 
decorations: the third was given him because he 
had two, the second because he had one, and the 
first because he had none. A well-known cardinal 
says a gentleman is one who never inflicts pain. 
On which a wit remarks : ‘ This is hard on the 
dentists.’ 

Not a bad story is told of an aged clergyman 
who met a man loudly declaiming against foreign 
missions. ‘ Why,’ asked the objector, ‘ doesn’t the 
Church look after the heathen at home?’—‘We 
do,’ said the clergyman quietly, and gave the man 
a tract. 

‘What’s going on inside?’ inquired a gentleman 
of the ticket-seller at the entrance to n public hall. 
—‘ An amateur performance,’ replied the latter.— 

‘ The audience seem to be having a good time; I 
heard ^eir shouts of laughter four blocks away. 
What’s the play?’— ‘Hamlet,’ was the unexpected 
reply. 

The slowness or unpunotuality of trains is a 
fertile topic for wits to exercise their powers 
thereon.. A^.man was waiting once for the train 


at a roadside station where passengers at times 
have to test greatly their stock of patience. He 
saw a graveyard not far from the station very 
full of graves, ami he inquired the reason. A 
bystander calmly informed him that it was used 
to bury passengers who died while waiting for the 
train. Stations and trains bring to mind llie 
Mugby Junction style of sandwiclies, which have 
roused the wrathful irony and sarcasm of so many 
travellers. It is stated that a ham sandwich has 
been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii in a perfect 
state of preservation. When tasted, it was pro¬ 
nounced to bo very similar to those to be got at 
the railway refre.^hment rooms. 

‘ That was a mysterious robbery the other day,’ 
said Smith to Jone.s.—‘AA'hy, I don’t see what 
mystery there was about it,’ remarked Jones; 

‘ the detectives caught the thieve.? the same day.’ 
—‘ A'’es,’ returned the first speaker ; ‘ that’s what 
I said.’ 

‘ So far as yon saw,’ said a counsel to a witness, 
‘she was doing her ordinary household duty?’— 

‘ T should say so— she was talking,’ was the ironi¬ 
cal reply. A woman’s weakness for talking, and 
her helplessness in the little matters of directing 
missile.? and pointing lead pencils, form never- 
failing subjects of ridicule for the rougher sex. 

‘ He never had hut one genuine case in his 
life,’ saiil a lawyer of a rival, ‘and that was when 
he pro.sccuted his studie.s.’—Some lawyers have 
had curious experiences of ironical wills. There 
is (he not unfamiliar case of the French merchant’ 
who left a handsome legacy to a lady who had 
refuseil to marry him twenty years before, in 
gratitude for her kindness in not taking him at 
his word. 

There is a good deid of pointed satire in such 
ironical facetiie ns the following. We are re¬ 
minded that the mania for adulteration is so groat, 
that you cm.', buy a quart of sand and be sure 
that it is noi. iialf sugar.—A resident in a suburban 
villa was recently asked how his house had fared 
during a snowstorm. ‘Oh, b.adly,’ was the reply; 
‘my cistern is the only dry place in it.’—Some 
good whole.some advice may thus be conveyed to 
cnrele.s3 householders. They will please note that 
the most ctl'ectual method of discovering a gas- 
escape on their premises is to hunt for it by the 
light of a nakeil candle until they find it.—‘What 
would civilisation be without a piano?’ asked a 
philo.sophcr. ‘Among other thing.?, it would be 
able to sleep at nights, be.-idcs being a thought 
less unhappy by day,’replied a writer.—‘Wot’ll 
I do with this burglar alarm, Bill; take it along?’ 
asks burglar number one. .Second buiglar: ‘Yes j 
slip it in the bag; we can get something for it.’. 
—‘I have culled on the recommendation of a 
friend,’ said a gentleman, ‘to have my portrait 
painted. Eut I should like to know if you can 
take me in my fur coat ?’ ‘ Oh^ccrtainly,’ rejj'dSd; 
the artist. ‘Fact is, you know, I am an animal^ 
painter.’ ... 

Irony has a share in women’s epiteful 
speeches aljout one another. These remarks 
exchanged between two friends : ‘ Do yon 

that little Mrs E-pretends to be a 

antiquities ? You don t believe she really 
do you?’—‘Oh yes; her certificate of birUl^ to- 
begin with,’ wjis the ironical remark. 

Ungallant comments upon the fair sex'fnrnisb ' 
many ironical items. As the nuyority of 'htunor-; 
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otw press-writers are, as A. Ward woidd say, of the 
male persuasion, it gives them daily opportunities 
of making sly hits of this description without 
much chance of retaliation. A writer has noticed 
that nothing makes a woman latigli so much as 
a new set of teeth. Si.x women can talk all at 
once and get along first-rate, and no two men can 
do that A woman can tlirow a stone with a 
curve that would be a fortune to a bowl-player. 
Woman’s greatest glory is her hair, and sbo should 
be very economical of it, says a cynic, when she is 
cooking. But the women do not always come oil' 
second best. A lady stood hanging on to the 
strap of a tramcar, wlien a workman in the ftu" 
corner aro.so and politely offered her» his seat. 

‘ I thank yon,’ she said in a very sweet tone ; 

* but I dislike to deprive the only gentleman in 
the c.ar of his seat.’ 

The troubles of matrimony are a never-failing 1 
subject for the fellow of infinite jest who exercises 1 
his wit in the following fashion, ‘.loy ne\'er 
kills,’ remarked Dobbin's mother-in-law to him 
the other morning. ‘Possibly not,’ ho replieil 
quietly ; ‘hut please don’t experiment on me by j 
going elsewhere to live.’—’When you see a couple 
m the street, if the man carries the bundles, they 
are engaged ; if the woman carries the bundles, 
they are married. 

THE CIVILISED BURMAN. 

The native inhabitants of the larger Burmese 
towns include amongst their nnmber a consider¬ 
able proportion of what, in coutr.adistinction to 
the more ignorant jungle-folk, may ho called ‘civil¬ 
ised ’ Burmans, whoso intercourse with Europeans 
naturally does much towards shaping the destinies 
of the rising generation. An English education 
is the stcpping-stf)ne to advancement in that 
country, as it is in all our dependencies. No one 
is more alive to tliis tliau the ambitious young 
Burinnn, who therefore regards his entry at an 
English school and introduction to ‘A B C’ as tlie 
first rung of the ladder by which he is to climb to 
success. Success to him does not imply wealth, 
for he seems not to appreciate the value of money, 
«s do other eastern races. If a trader makes a 
big coup over a transaction in timber or paddy, 
no matter how much elaborate care and thought 
have been bestowed on the business to bring 
it to an issue, he spends the profits as soon as 
they come into his hands, without an idea of 
laving them up for the proverbial rainy-day. 
He builds a monastery or pagoda, or adds another 
to the innumerable rest-houses to be found upon 
every roadside in Burma. Such apidicution of 
hie means ensures him the respect of his friends 
in this world, and an easy conscience wherewith 
tThtort upon his journey to the next. 

Vanity is the keynote to the Burmese character, 
and a fond parent despatches his son to the care 
of a school in RangOoif, or even to a college in 
Calcutta, reminding him of the ‘government situ- 
atioii’ which is the bright horizon to his career at; 
school. To the youthful Bnmiese mind govern¬ 
ment employ conveys a vague meaning of antlio- 
«ty _ and power; and without any idea of the 
■ fPSy *' department of state in which he would 
^ his talents, he embarks on the 

having before him a silver but 


misty cloud whose shades veil appointments not 
extravagantly paid, but which guarantee to the 
holder the deference and obsequious civility of all > 
around him. 

Prior to his admission to the English school, 
he has received at the I’hoongyee’s hands the 
customary teaching in his mother-tongue. Once 
settled down, the boy leads much the 8am» 
existence as a lad at one of our own large 
middle-class schools. He learns his lessons, or 
leaves them unlearned to moke acquaintance with 
the cane ; g(as into scrapes in class and out of 
class ; helps himself to the neighbours’ mangoes, 
and learns to play football. How he does the 
latter with his hare feet would u.stonish a Rug- 
beian. Sometimes he does wear hoots, but they 
clog liis movements, and unless he is jdaying with 
English or Eurasian hoys, he soon discards them, 
and punishes the leather unflinchingly with his 
upturned toes. I have never been able to dis¬ 
cover what ‘rules’ they play in Burma. They 
resemble tho.se of Eton more than any others, 
with the marked difference, that it appears quite 
allowable to pick up the hall by the lace and 
give any opponent within reach a whack over 
the head with it. 

The student remains at school for five or six 
year-s, and emerges from its gates with a good 
sound knowledge of English, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. If he docs not intend to try the 
examinations which would decide? his fitness for 
government service, his tutor supjdies him with 
r(!<?ommeu(lations to assist him in finding the 
employment his accomplishments qualify him to 
seek in busines-s or trade. 

Perhaps his friends have ‘interest,’ and are able 
to get him some subordinate post in the public 
service which fulfils the object of his amoition 
without entailing the toils of competitive test for 
a higher apjjointmcnt. But whether he becomes 
a government oflkial through influence or his own 
merits docs not affect the great reality, that he is 
thenceforth a social centre in his own small world, 

I lie can assume those airs of superiority the con- 
: ceiled Bui'man so loves to wear, accepting with 
' gracious condescension the re.spectful flattery of 
his neighbours. Ho is expected to pose as a 
I magnate, and it is not his nature to disappoint his 
I friends in this. Wliat a grand thing it is, to 
j he sure ! To sit in an English chair under a 
punkah—it looks well to have a punkah irre- 
I epective of the state of the thermometer—and 
j listen with dignified attention to tlie reports 
I of subordinates, who kneel round in ostentatious 
I humility with carefully hidden foiit. To receive 
j in their presence big -official-looking envelopes 
I from the chujirasKvc, whose coloured Mts and 
brasses like oval door-plates proclaim the source 
of their important errands. To walk home 
I through the streets in English shoes and socks, 
in which he is painfully cramped and awkward, 
wliilst the children make way for him, and their 
parents stand hoping for the distinction his smile 
of recognition will confer. No wonder the Bur- 
man’s earthly paradise is officialdom. He is-inti¬ 
mate with ^the English A8.sistant-commii8ioner ; 
when the Deputy-commissioner of the district: 
makes his periodical visit, the native official is 
by virtue of his position the mouthpiece and 
responsible spokesman of his neighbours. For’ 
him, too, there is the chaiice of .^presentatioa 
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to the Lord Chief-commisBioner on some great 
occBBion at Bangoon Government House, when, 
dressed in the wliitest of cotton jackets and the 
stiffest of gaudy silk putsoee, he will be commended 
by the chief of the province as that trustworthy 
and deserving officer, the Myooke of Kyouk- 
choungyee, or some other jnngle-pluce with a 
name as musical as it is unknown. This pre¬ 
sentation, taking place as it does before all the 
English ladies and gentlemen, as well as his 
fellow-officials, is an event to be remembered 
and talked aljout; and the simple village folk 
are awed by the flight to which their distin¬ 
guished friend has flowm 

There is, moreover, another ])ossibility before 
the diligent native officer—far away, indeed, and 
so beautiful that he can hardly think of it 
save as a dream—a Decoration ! He knows at 
least one Burmese official who received the great 
English title, ‘Oonipanion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire.’ True, he is not very clear 
what it means; but is there not a wonderful 
star and ribbon to exjdain it? It i.s a daring 
hope for him to entei’tuin, bnt still then! is no 
knowing what may happen in these stirring time.s, 
and perliaps some day, when he is an old man 
himself, he may come in for a title too. Only 
last Queen’s birtliday the Decoration Angel winged 
its lustrous way over tlie province, where expect¬ 
ant men held their breath and watched its course 
with uplifted eye.s. Grand and sonorous were 
some of the names bc.stowed upon the elect in 
Mandalay. There are glad beings in the Golden 
City who can write themselves ‘Beai'er.s of golden 
swords’ and ‘Bearers of silver swords.’ Is not 
this something to have lived for? Has not the 
man who crowns his labours with such a halo 
triumphed indecid ? 

The vast majority of the crowds of youths who 
pass through the English sehool-s arc fain to 
content themselves with clerkships in the Secre¬ 
tariat, Depaitmontal offices, or the courts. Fail¬ 
ing the.9e, they obtain situations in mercliants’ 
offices, which, though well j)ai<l, do not hold 
out the dazzling promises the more coveted career 
owes its chief attraction to. 

The lad who leaves school at the age of nine¬ 
teen or twenty, having neither ‘ interest ’ nor 
iwdination for further study, makes uj) his mind 
to be a clerk, and ‘ goes into business.’ He begins 
as a volunteer, and serves for a time without 
salary, proving himself worthy of engagement 
as a regular clerk. A trustworthy hkcIuI man 
may earn ns much as two hundred or two hun¬ 
dred and fifty rupees a mouth, so the beginner 
does not grudge tlie time he is called upon to 
give without reninnerotion at first. During his 
probation he learns business habits, punctuality, 
and practises his handwriting. He takes out the 
pay he does not get, in ink and stationery, of 
which he consumes vast (quantities in experi¬ 
mental cnligraphy. From liis own point of 
view, so far as we have been able to judge, 
his duties chiefly are ; to look busy whether he 
is occupied or not; to learn the art of keeping 
his ch^oot alight without detection when a supe¬ 
rior visits his desk; to watch the older Uranus 
(clerks), and be prompt in leaving the offi(!e at 
five o’clock. He varies these rudimentary labours 
by copying the letters and papers his fellow- 
cTerks obli||iugly place at his disposal when 
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inclined for a httle rest or quiet recreation them¬ 
selves. 

After five or sfx months, you will find one 
morning on jrour (able a laWiously constructed 
envelope of imposing size, uddres-sed to you as 
‘ Manager ’ or ‘ Superintendent ’ of the firm you 
serve. This contains a petition from the volun¬ 
teer couched in the orthodox style. It repre¬ 
sents with what diligence he has toiled in your 
honouFs office without q)ny ; dwells on the diffi¬ 
culty he finds in innintaining his wife and little 
children upon nothing at all; points out the 
advantages the retention of his services must 
confer upon yon, not him ; and concludes with 
a confusiid dual prayer tor your honour’s eternal 
good health and a salary of, say, fifty rupees 
per mouth. 

The ivritur, j'ou may be sure, is waiting out¬ 
side, engaged in eager t(degra])hic communica¬ 
tion with the punkah-juiller, who, from his coign 
of vantage in front of yon, is able to notify 
wdicn the missive receives attention. The hea(l- 
(lerk is summoned, and gives evidence regard¬ 
ing the piogrcss and talents of the petitioner : 
his o))iiiion on the whole is favourable, so you 
call him in and oiler him an ‘agreement’ for 
two j^ears on a salary of twenty rnqjees a month, 
(inulificil by power to ili.smi.ss him if necessary. 
The boy clasps his hands and turns beseech¬ 
ingly to the licad-cleik j bnt he hast been through 
it ail too often, and jndiiioiisly looks the other 
w.ay. Twenty rupees a month ! He ‘hastily 
presses on your memoiw that ho has ‘a wife 
and little ehibhra.’ ‘If you please, sir,’ he 
begins ; but language fails him ; and you take 
the oppo! tiinity of re.miiuling him kindly but 
firmly lliat you can only pay him what his 
services are worth, irres[)ective of the size of 
a family, which at his age he has no business 
to possess all. The argument is lost in>on 
him, and l.e retires, thoughtfully repeating to 
himself the terms he has been offered, to report 
the result of his petition and interview to his 
friends outside. A long and earnest debate is 
usually terminated by his decision to accept 
the offer ; and he returns to tumounce the fact 
to yon, which he (loe.s with a suspicion of forgiving 
re])roa(!h. Thereafter, he returns to his desk, and 
having procurcsl a new pen, devotes the remainder 
of the day to transcribing his ‘agreement’ from 
a stereotyped form, of the meaning of which 
he has but the vaguest (conception. 

An intelligent Burman makes nn excellent 
clerk if he is carefully maniigcd. He is fairly 
accurate, very neat, and sonutinniS mcthodicaL 
If left to himself, he goes on his way in plodding 
contentment, and so long as he has plenty to do 
and his task is not above bis capacity, he wants 
little attention from those over him. The oldwi 
men look after tin? juniors, and generally setltUi 
example of steadiness and good behaviour. Ha 
is very conservative, and will remain, with liit 
employers nntT age and decrepitude compel htitti 
to retire, if his salmy, regarding which he is 
extremely exacting, is enough to keep him fn 
comfort He cannot, liowever, endure hanuUkeiiS 
or scoldings ; and if the youthful kirwMi 
bring them frequently upon him, he wdl (Sne dat 
be missing from his place, whilst a feUtMiirseleH 
brings the sifiiple ex|flanation that Mke| does 'not 
wish to conic any moie.’ Such a .^tesigoation, m 
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may obaerve, is generally sent in on the day 
foUowiim that upon which his month’s wages have 
been paid. 

The Barman marries very early in life ; he 
regards matrimony ns a positive duty, to be 
entered upon as soon as he lias settled employ¬ 
ment, if, indeed, he has not taken a wife before 
then. The pair reside with tlie parents of the 
bride for a year or two after marriage, whether 
the husband is earning a livelihood or not. The 
wife continnos to keep her fruit or sweet-stulF 
•tall in the bazaar, but more for occupation than 

S rofit; though she is a remarkably good luind^ at 
riving a bargain with a stingy customer. The 
Burmese woman possesses a firm will and an excel¬ 
lent temper, and when the time comes for a young 
couple to set up an establishment of its own, 
she makes a moclel housekeeper. Not until then 
does she abandon the wicker stool and big brass 
tray which formed the stall and hel<l the stock- 
in-trade she used to carry to the bazaar every 
morning. Now, she is above that sort of thing ; 
but her instincts arc still commercial, so she opens 
a shop and fills it with the wonderful collection 
of miscellanies in whicli the small IJnrrnese trader 
generally deals. Here she sits .all day, smoking, 
chatting with the neighbours, petting tlie children, 
and i-olling cheroots for .sale. 

The variety of nacos which form tlie population 
of the seaport towns is a curious tribute to tlie 
thrift of the country. Bnropeans of every nation, 
Americans, Chinese, Armenians, Negroes, and 
representatives of almost every Indian peoi>le 
between the Himalayas and Ceylon, find a home 
there ; and the children of tlie soil dwell amongst 
them on the best of good terms with all. Tlie 
Chinaman, who prospers there even better than 
he seems to do everywhere else, is glad to get a 
Burmese wife. Her avays appeal to his bn.sines.s- 
like nature ; and though lie will work twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, seven days in the 
week, ‘for his own hand,’ it is convenient to have 
a partner whom he can trust to do as well as he 
could himself, when he wants a rest. The boys 
of such a pair are educated and dressed as China¬ 
men, and the girls as Burmese ! 

The European who settles in the country often 
takes a daughter of the land as the wife of his i 
bosom ; so does the Armenian. Ho would the ! 
native of India, if he found favour in the ladies’ 
sight. The wealthier Suratis do fiml such favour 
sometimes ,* but the native bus ever in his mind’s 
eye tl.6 home of hi.s youth, to which he will retire 
to pass the evening of his life, and the Burmese 
girl will not leave her country. i 

Ednention does little to lend the Burman astray 
in matters connected with dress, and the utmost 
alteration he indulges in is the substitution of 
shoes and stockings for sandals. A recent edict 
permits wearers of the former to retain them in 
court, &c., and some of the younger otiiciaU take 
advantage of the rule. 

By nature enterprisinj' in gastronomical matters, 
education and opportnuay encourage the Burman 
to e xplore the contents of those invitin" ‘tins’ 
iwbioii are wdthin the reach of every one wno lives 
|,‘in towm The man who can master the ‘Direc- 
|Uons fpr Use’ might be fairly expected to exercise 
little discretion in applying them. But the 
passes them by, and devolirs preserved 
jim, and Swiss milk in astonishing quan- 


titles with a placid disregard of possible results 
which is entirely his own. Ice is another pro¬ 
duct of civilisation which he appreciates highly, 
and he is a staunch supporter of the factories 
which supply this necessary. Ask one of your 
clerks if nis distorted visage argues a broken 
lower jaw, and he will dive liead firet under his 
desk, reappearing witli the smiling explanation, 

‘ Only ice, sir,’ to disabuse your mind of the 
inipression that you have caught liim chewing the 
objectionable betcl-uut in the office. 

Although the inliabitnnt of tlie town loses much 
of his simplicity, he retains all his childishness. 
He affects to despi.se the country-people^—‘ sons of 
tlie jungle,’ to translate his own term literally ; 
but nevertheless he cannot lay claim to the more 
manly qualities wliich gain tlie district villagers 
the better opinion of Europeans. 

The unconquerable indolence of the Burman dis¬ 
qualifies him for competition with the foreigners, 
who monopolise all but the interior trade of the 
country. He lias reaped less advantage from 
civilisation than lie onglit to have dune, and seems 
quite content to be elbowed aside by strangers so i 
long as his personal comfort is not interfered 
witli. Like one of liis own sacred images, he sits 
with idle liands whilst the dogs and crows scram¬ 
ble for the olferings a honntifiil nature has placed 
before him. Happy in the present, for which he 
wants little, aiul careless of the future, whieh may 
he trusted to provide for itself, the Burman finds 
more enjoyment in life than those who pass their 
existence in a breatliless r.ace for the wealth he 
does not care, to conleiul for ; but as his acme of 
happiness is to be perfectly idle, it is obvious that 
ill a coniitry where famine is unknown and charity 
is inculcated us the noblest of virtues, it is not 
difficult to satisfy him. 


‘TOO LATE.’ 

‘Thkrb was notliins in the story I’ 

Thus the people said; 

But they load her name with glory. 

Now that she is dead! 

‘ Were the verses worth the rending V 
Hush ! she wrote for bread. 

Every line seems full of pleading. 

Now that she is dead I 

Weary fingers, temples throbbing. 

Heart that weiglieil a.s lead, 

Eyelids ti.sed to slumber-robbing. 

Ah I and now she’s dead I 

0 ye pcojile, how your scorning 
Filled her soul with dread ! 

‘ Let me sleep,’ she moaneil; and morning 
Came, and found her dead I 

Kindly judge, then, those who, living. 

In her footsteps ti-ead. 

Praises, too late in the giving, 

Come but to the dead I 

FLOBXNOa SlXSOR. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 

Bv Miw Lynn Linton. 

The servimts of a good, liberal, well-conducted, 
middle-class house, where the mistress is her 
own housekeeper, fare well and have no cause 
of complaint. They have good wages and sub¬ 
stantial allowances, are not overwoi'ke<l, and are 
humanely considered. Their ilesh and blood is 
not held to be of a different ‘paste’ from the 
flesh and blood of their employers, and the 
urrangoments of life are the same, differing only 
in the proportion of their parts. These servants 
have their times of freedom and their holidays, 
and are allowed both ‘ followers ’ and friends. A 
cup of te.i to an acquaintance on her afternoon 
or Sunday out is as much part of the regime 
in the kitchen as it is at five o’clock in the 
drawing-room ; and no one grudges what no one 


the market-place,’ and are anxious not to lose 
their privileges by their own faults or follies. 
It is Just that happy mixture of freedom and 
discipline, w-ork and play, kindness and authority, 
which makes the best happiness of a home; 
and such a house as this is the blue ribbon of 
service and never wants for cauilidates of the 
first class. 

Contrast such a life as this with the restric¬ 
tions and leaden dullness of a house where the 
servants are treated as distinctly ‘inferiors’—ci'ea- 
lures without rights, and denied pi'ivileges—ani- 
I mateil machines for doing the work all the same 
as it tliey were humanised brooms and brushes, 
intelligent jiots and pans. Everything which lifts 
them out of that level is a matter lor ridicule, 
animadversion or rebuke. The love of finery, 
which is inti-,’ -al to the female sex from the lady 
with her bcaii ■ to the queen with her crown, is a 
fault when exhibited by a maid in such a house 


misses. The young man, it respectable and w-ith 
honourable intentions, is countenanced even to 
the length of a Sunday sujipcr; and a mistress 
of this sweet womanly kind interests herself in 
the engagement. I’wo or three times a year 
theatre tickets find their way to the trim-waisted 
world below stairs, and the maids are sent off 
in a cab which the authorities hire and pay for. 
To all the great exhibition.s, too, they are sulfered 
to go with peace and a free mind ; and if, held 
by their duties which they must not and do not 
wish to neglect, they are not on the crest of 
the wave of pleasure and amusement, like the 
fine ladies who have nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves—they are not left stranded in a stag¬ 
nant little back-water of dullness, where they 
consume valuable time in fruitless longing and 
the mental disturbance resulting. In a word, 
they are treated as part of the family, all the 
same as the young ladies and the young gentle¬ 
men home for their holidays, and they are not 
held as^fit only for cinder-siftings and black 
beetles. Hence they are happy, and for the most 
part, almost invariably indeed, well conducted. 
They know that they have the ‘best pitch in 


as this. The love of children, the desire to pos¬ 
sess a home of her own, a ‘treacherous inclination’ 
for a good-looking lad likely to make a pleasant 
husband, all of which go with the sex, are so many 
]iroofs of supreme folly or of latent iniquity. She 
is a servant born to scrub and brush, attend on 
her betters, to accept such portion ns is meted 
out to her at life’s great feast with patience and 
gratitude, and all endeavours after independence 
are to be sternly reg.arded and severely repressed. 
Then the mistress breaks forth into loud self-pity 
and indiscriminate condemnation of the whole 
cla.ss, when human nature asserts itself, as it often 
does in these houses; when quarrels and flighty 
•tempers interrupt the smooth working of the 
machine; when the iiatund in.<itiucts so cruelly 
compressed, which would have been satisfied with 
a little wholesome play, flow over into vice, per¬ 
haps crime; when things are done in the dark 
which would never have been done in the light'; ‘ 
and when cataclysms and catastrophes conv;^,; 
the family from A to Z—all for I3ie want'of '; 
understanding that human nature is a ' 

constant quantity, and that it is not to be chdi^., 
by a print frock or velvet gown. i , 
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Less worthily treated than even these domestic 
prisoners are the under-servants in large mansions 
where the mistress has—perjiups by necessity— 
delegated her authority, ami the upper servant of 
each denomination is the master or tlie mistress 
of his or her rcspeetive suhonliuutea. In these 
underground worlds goes on an enormous amount 
of tyranny which never sees the liglit, save such 
03 is shed in hospitals, the gin-shop, or the receiv¬ 
ing-houses by tin; river-side. These under-ser¬ 
vants of rich men’s houses fail liy the hundred. 
They people the hospitals and the streets, and are 
the great sources ol illegitimate children. That 
same human miture which here again is disre¬ 
garded, has the trick of avenging itself in one way 
or the Ollier, and those who know the domestic 
‘underneath of the cards’ know this fact by heart. 
During the season, when balls and dinners are 
on hand, the under-servants are continually kept 
up to four aud five in the morning—‘redding-up’ 
utter the turmoil of fe.slivity is over. As they are 
generally young girls and boys who have not come 
to their full strengtli but are still growing, aud 
for whom, therefore, nature demands long lumrs 
of sleep, we can ea.sily imagine the inrinite mis¬ 
chief done to them by the harsh comlitions of 
their lives. They are the veritable helots of our 
homes—the unhelped aud unobserved slaves of 
our civilisation. When they go down those area 
steps they go into tlie very jaws of death ; and lost 
souls as well as ruined bodies are the tax we pay 
for our domestic grandeur. Veiy few know any¬ 
thing at all of this side of ser\ i(;e, and there is no 
external organisation to regulate its terms. Com¬ 
pared with the uumher.s employed, there is very 
little trades-unionism among servant*, and the 
half-secret societies of which we once heard so 
many exaggerations seem to have vanished into 
space—if, indeed, they ever existed. Anyway, 
domestic servants, especially these young under¬ 
lings, are the least protected section of the com¬ 
munity i aud if they cannot help themselves, 
there is no one else who can. 

In hotels, again, and the large Mansions now so 
popular, the women-servauts are hardly dealt by. 
Men can make better terms for themselves. The 
women, however, are generally badly fed, over¬ 
worked!, and under-paid, and for the most part 
sonrvily lodged. But they pick up extra vails, and 
have less pereoual overlooking and a longer tether 
than in private house-s. Hence, in spite of the 
scanty food, whicli they have to snjiplement out of 
their own purse.s, in spite, too, of the chance of a 
sadden and unjust ilismissul because the manager 
is savage or ‘be housekeeper cross, they are always 
to be had—and the sea is never emptied of its fish. 
The ease with which tliey can he replaced adds to 
the carelessness with which they are held ; aud the 
overstocked state of the labour market hardens 
iJie hearts of the purchasers of labour. 

Lower even than these—lower than the helots 
of fine mansions—in fact lowest of all in the scale, 
is the lodging-house slavey, that poor begrimed 
and desolate beast of burden who has of humanity 
but the features and the name,^. An apprentice on 
board a merchantman under t» orutol captain may 
be worse treated than this miserable derelict of 
Meiety. But save this po.ssihle parallel, the lodg¬ 
ing-house slavey stimds supreme for wretchedness 
;;pf condition. Worked beyond h^r strength aud 
below her needs, this poor young girl has 


not one ray of sunshine in her gloomy life, one 
pleasure that she can call her own, one right, 
one privilege, one breath of independence. Her 
parents are too poor and too far off to help ; but 
probably she has none at all. The round of 
wrong biigau witli her mother, to whom board 
and lodging for her unfathered child was too 
valuable a help to be let slip. Hence, her mis¬ 
tress can do ns she likes with her outside the 
broad legal line of positive bodily injury. She 
can keep her out of bed to all hours of the night, 
and make her get >tp at unearthly hours in the 
morning. .She can deny her all pleasure, all 
relaxation, all personal pride in dress, aud even 
the cleanliness demanded by civilisation. She 
can feed her on improper food, and give her insuf¬ 
ficient rations even of that She can make her 
life a burden to her; and she often does; so that 
her poor little friendless slave, too young or too 
timid to go to the bad, ends her life and lier woes 
together by a draught of vermin-killer or a 
plunge into the swift rolling river. 

The loilgers may, if they will, follow the land¬ 
lady’s suit The decayed gentlewoman in the 
pailoiir, who expects to be treated with the atten¬ 
tion she was accustomed to receive when her papa 
the Major was alive and she broke the hearts 
of subalterns by the dozen ; the irascible old 
bachelor in the drawing-room, with a temper 
always on fire between rheumatism and sup¬ 
pressed gout—these two .alone would try the 
nerves of a rhinoceros and the strength of a horse. 
But tlieso two are only alternative blisters to the 
peruiuuent snuirt of the mistress. To he snre 
there may conre moments of fearful joy, hound to 
a sorrowful ending, with the young gentlemen in 
the singUi rooms above. But these moiiieuts are 
m.ade difficult, partly by the missis’s unsleeping 
vigilance and partly by her own smutty face and 
unappetising lh\sh. The life of the lodging-house 
slavey is tjue of unmitigated torture ; and there 
was many a dusky field-hand, singing while 
hoeing in the cotton plantation, for wliose freedom 
so nuicli blood was slied aud so much treasure 
spent, whose lines had fallen in golden places 
compared with those of the uncertiUcated slave 
among ourselves. 

Less brutally treated, but oppressed with what 
a terrible monotony of negative misery !—the one 
young servant of the starched old maid or widow 
of limited income appeals to the sympathies of 
all who know her. Not so ernelly oveidriven, 
not so sharply goaded aud lashed as tlie lodging- 
house slavey, this little maid-of-all-work to a 
prim elderly lady to whom sixpences are coins of 
value, is even more tightly held than her more 
degraded sister. Never sull'ered to go out save at 
the heels of her mistress, slie. has no chance of 
making ae(iuaintances dangerous or consoling. 
Watched over the parlour-blind, she cannot ex¬ 
change a word aud scarce a look with tlie baker’s 
hoy or the grocer’s young man. All the instincts 
of love and plea.sure, natural to her age, are sup¬ 
pressed with a hand of iron ; and fifty measures 
out to seventeen its apportionment of gladness 
on the lines proper to itself. In one thing, how¬ 
ever, the little maid-of-all-work is better Ahan the 
slavey—she is taught to be clean. Her mistress 
in season and out of season insists on the spotless 
purity of flesh and garments, and a smudged face 
or a rent apron ranks as a moral crime. Some* 
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times the little niaicl plucks up enoujth courage to 
give notice and find another situation. Some¬ 
times she 8tay.s on and on, the weiglit on her head 
growing with time, and the heaviness of lier soul 
becoming chronic. Her desire for movement, 
change, mve, pleasure, fades into the dull accept¬ 
ance of her fate ; and while still a mere girl, she 
becomes as old as her mistress. The life she does 
not know she has learned to feai’; and when her 
prim employer dies, slie leaves behind her a pre¬ 
mature fossil, a spiritual descendant inheriting 
all her own gnm cliaracteristics. Then is she a 
terror to evil-doers on her own account; and evil¬ 
doers are. as many as there are of the tlioughtless, 
merry, light-hearted young. But for the most 
part she herself dies early, like buds damped off 
before they open. Her life has been without 
Hope to help her on; and life without Hope is 
the world without tlie sun. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTEU XX.\. 

SNET.niNa had plenty of time for thinking as he 
stood bridle in hand and watched the house ! 
burning. He made no doubt whatever, when he | 
saw young John standing there uuhaz’uied, that j 
the burning of the house was a chastisement and i 
warning direz^t from Providence. That wiis at | 
first and whilst the shock was new. But Isaiah 
gave another current to his thoughts by a men; 
phrase. ‘You’ll be glad you was insured now,’ 
he said. ‘ You fought ageii me pretty hard when 
I wanted you to do it.’ 

Why should Providence deal in chasii-semcnts 
which fell upon the wrong shoulder's? It would 
be the insurance office wliich sutfered, and not lie. 
The only things which the insurance conld not 
and would not have covered had been rescued | 
by Isaiiili. Providence was on Iris side rather 
than against liiiu. 

‘ Who give you the right to use that lamp, 
Mr .Tohu?’ he a-sked. 

‘ Nobody, sir,’ the boy answered; ‘ I found 
it in the lumber-room.’ 

‘Well,’said Snelliug, pointing with his riding- 
whip towards the lire, ‘ that’s what comes of a 
lad acting without his elder’s kirowledge. Thee ’st 
burned thee and myself out of house and home, 
my lad.’ 

‘ I can put yon np for the night, Mr Snelliug,’ 
said Isaiah ; ‘and I shall be glad to do it.’ 

‘Very well, Isaiuli,’ he answered. ‘After tliis 
night’s work, there should be nothing but good¬ 
will on my side. I’ll say “Yes” to your ofl’ei', 
and be thankful for it’ 

‘My horses’ll be catching cold,’ said Isaiali. 
—‘Tumble up into the brake. Master .John.— 
There’s nothing there to stop and look at, gaff’er. 
Come along.’ 

Snelliug put his foot into tlie stirrup and looked 
across his horse nt the still burning house, whilst 
Isaiah put the rescuod books and tire cash and 
deed iftrxes into the brake. He had fallen into 
a brown-study when a new aill aroused him, 
and he swung himself slowly into the saddle. 
Two or three of the yokels offered him a sym¬ 
pathetic ‘ Good-night, sir,' oa he rode away. 1 




‘Good-night, my lads—good-night, and thank 
you kindly,’ he answered us he rode away. He 
knew that he was acting solidly and os became 
a man. 

Mrs Winter stared at the arrivals, and was 
by no means disposed to receive Suclling gra¬ 
ciously. Even when sire heard the news, she 
was chill and prim with him, remembering the 
quarrel between him and her lord and master. 

‘If you’ll take a seat here, gaffer,’ said Isaiah, 
‘me and the missis’ll see about house room.— 
Como along, mi.ssis, and bustle up a hit.’ 

‘ I’m a (.Jhristiau woman, Isaiah,’ said Mrs 
Winter, pausing at the foot of the stairs out¬ 
side, ‘ana if he was poverty-.struck and couldn’t 
afford to pay for a lodgin’, I could find it in 
my heart to give him shelter. But it’s no busi¬ 
ness o’ youi'u to be fetching your enemy into 
your own house.’ 

‘I’ve noticed this twenty year back,’ returned 
Isaiah, ‘that when you’re going to say anything 
nasty j'ou start witli bein’ a Christian woman. 
Now, never yon mind what sort of a woman 
you bo, but just remeniher that the man’s in 
trouble. This ain’t the fust I'ueer he’s had to- 
<luy. He’s come on live sand in the shaft he’s 
sinkin’, and that’ll he a heavy loss to him, let 
alone the disappointment.—Just you put a bright 
face on it, missis.’ 

‘You’re too good for this worhl, Lsaiuli! ’ his 
wife made answer; ‘you’d let anybody put on 
you.’ 

‘Not much, I wouldn't,’ Isaiah returned ; ‘and 
when you see me being put on, it'll be time 
enough to tell me.’ 

With the assistance of the serving-maid they 
got ready the guc.st-chatnhel', which Irad never 
yet been skqjt in and was of a ghastly newness. 
'Phere was a great firnei al emblem of a bed, with 
Vreiieb-pol'shed prlhu's and Frciieh-polished foot¬ 
board, a'i heavy somlrre curtains which closed 
it irt all round. The rest of the furniture was 
lit keeping with this gloomy catafalque, and the 
whole ehatuher was as provocative of cheerful 
fttucie-s as a family vault. But when a great 
lire had been lit upon the huartli and taindles 
set upon the chimney-piece, it wore an aspect 
something Ics,s gloomy, and Smdliirg being irr- 
ducted into it when all was reaily, nodded approval 
of it. 

‘By the time you’ve had a wash,’sard Isaiah, 

‘ supper will be ready. You ’ll find your way 
dowtt again.’ 

At table, Mrs AViuter stood to wait upon him 
as of old, but he refused this llatly. ‘ I 'll take 
neither bite nor sup in the house till you sit 
down, Mrs AViuter.’ 

She took her seat, not witliout pride at zrtceting 
her old master on cijual terms, and was glad 
that Madame Arigiic's visit hud given her •aiv; 
opportmrity of airing the riAv black silk. 
Suelliirg might, if he liked, think that she .worn 
it regularly ; and for the matter of that, leais^- i 
coirld have borne it if she had chosen to 
extravagant. ' 'bi 

Little was said during the meulg and' 
after it, Snelliirg had smoked his nightl;^ 
atrd drunk his glass of whisky-and-whiei', ifo 
asked for the re.scued books and carried' 'ikemi 
up-stairs. Ttien he sat down beside the ^estr- 
room fire, and drawing the two candle* 
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began to study his accounts. ‘ That’s lucky,’ he 
said. ‘ Three hundred ami twenty against l)ixon. 
I shouldn’t have thought it was more than a 
couple of hundred.—Why, there’s Beasley again. 
Six hundred. I should never have had the face 
to tell him it was more than three, unless 1 ’d 
had the book hi back me. My patience! here’s 
Heady. I should ha’ been forty or fifty out on 
that’ He wont over page after page, tracing 
the lines with a heavy forefinger as he reail. 
By-and-by he took out a jicncil and began to 
figure on the back of an old envelope. ‘ If Isaiah 
hadn’t saved the books, I should ha’ been two or 
three thousand jiounds out of ]jockct,’ he mused. 
‘He’s a high-couraged chap is Isaiah. I doubt 
if 1 should ha’ hml the lieart to face that lire 
myself. Theer’s a .servant tor a man to have 
thrown over ! The little chap’.s worth his weight 
in gohl. If it hadn’t been for the lad, 1 should 
never have lo.st him.’ 

The day’s long waiting, with the crushing loss 
and disappointment at the end of it, the e))isodu 
of the fire, his guilty liope, .and its failure of 
fulfilment, all weighed heavily upon him, and 
bore his .spirit down into a sort of dull meekness. 
His hatred and his egotism alike seemed dead. 

He burned the scrap of paper on which ho had 
made his calculations, and stowed away the books 
beneath his pillow. Then, more than half mechani¬ 
cally, he thrust the winilow curtains aside and 
drew up the bliml to look upon the outer night. 
He had not known in what direction he was 
turned until tlie glowing m.-ws of the ruined house 
half a mile away met his gaze. It looked h'ss 
distant than it really was, seen througli tliu dense 
darkness; and a bare winter tree or two, sil¬ 
houetted against its brightness, gave it an as|ieid 
infinitely mournful and dreary to his fancy. Now 
and again a llame played up from tlie red smould¬ 
ering pile, and brought hidden things fantastically 
to light. 

He had never been aware of any affection for 
the place; but it came to his mind now that 
his mother had been born within its walls and 
had spent lier girlliood there. That touch of 
memory brought a strange hcavine.ss to his heart. 
Things were not going well witli him. He 
doubted if he were doing well witli liimself, 
and he thought sim|)ly that his motlier would 
have been sorry to have known him as he was, 
with his foiled purposes, and all these disasters 
about him, and the sense of cstraugcnient aud 
loneliness which oppre.ssed him. 

He drew down the blind again, closed the cur¬ 
tains, n;id undressed for the niglit. Sleep had 
always been averse to him in a strange room, 
and the events of the day had been unusually 
disturbing. He tossed and tumbled in the close 
gloom of the enfolding hangings, until at last 
ho»oould bear their confinement no longer. He 
got out of bed and drew' the curtains close to 
the poles, to admit the liglit of the fire, and 
having done this, went striding up an<I down 
the room. . Isaiah had left a nightshirt for him, 
which reached no lower o» his big frame than 
the kilt of a Highlanucr, and every time he 
passed the great mahogany wardrobe, he caught 
a grotesque reflection of himself in the mirror 
/‘which fronted it, striding bare-legged in the 
.^#tni-darkncss. He took vigorous ejftrcise in tliis 
half an hour, striving to banish thought. 


and finally plnngcd into bed again. Tliere was 
still no hope of sleep for him ; and his glance 
wandered about the room until it lighted on a 
conrlce, the harmless bravura plaster scrolls of 
wliich somehow, in their own murky comer, 
assumed the semblance of a death’s-head with 
eyes in it. The thing had a strange likeness 
to his nephew John, and he lay and stared at 
it like a man fascinated. We arc all cowards 
in the dim midnight of our thoughts, and there 
is something perpetually at the elbow of the 
brave.st man alive wliich may at any moment 
overwhelm him with an nnspeakahlc fear. Had 
the fire been placed thi.s way or that by the dis¬ 
tance of a yarn, the harmless plaster scrolls could 
have worn no such a.spect as they owned. The 
man knew that; but the live, staring, horrible, 
accusing eyes—John’s eyes—dwelt on him with 
an insupportable appeal. They seemed to search 
him to the marroiv, and there was a something 
denouncing in them, a promise to speak his 
secret to the world. His soul lay hare to the 
mystic eyes which light and shadow hud created 
in' that corner, and he sweated and trembled in 
a waking nightmare. Providence for him 1 Pro¬ 
vidence on Ills side? In what had he prospered 
since that di'inoniac thought liad taken liokl of 
liim ? He was so much poorer in this last two 
years that another eight or ten spent in the 
like manner would ruin him ami leave him a 
jiauper. He was isolated from the world ; and 
if he linil known tlie lines, tliey wonlil have 
seemed apt to him: ‘There is no creature loves 
me, anil when 1 die no .soul will pity me.’ 

He lay shaking in a tragic pity of himself. He 
would break with this bust ot wealth, tliis fiend of 
avarice which hud tempted him. He would leave 
the lad alone, and covet that which was his no 
longer. The watch under his ])iIlow licked a 
furious warning, tlie gloomier sliadows hid de- 
nmmciiig faces, tlie Iinm of tlie ([iiiet night was 
tliick witli tlireatening whispers. A veil, which 
had never fallen heforc, seemed drawn aside, and 
the. snjiernatural unknown was everywhere. He 
dreaded lest it should grow tangilile to touch and 
visible to sight, and it was the more horrible that 
it did neitlier. 

He slept at last, and even in tbe act of falling to 
sleep, wlieii bo could not resist for weuriiies.s, ho 
had a horror of his dreams. No dreams came ; hut 
ill tile cold gray light of the winter morning he felt 
tli.at he dared not prss another night in that 
chamber. 

By the morning light at the breakfast table, 
Isaiali appeared a little sinoko-bogrimed and singed. 
‘ 1 kiioned notliing about it at tlie time,’ said 
Isaiali ; ‘but I’ve lost half a whisker, and my 
cheek’s that raw I haven’t got the jiluck to rub 
tlie grime olf of it. I reckon the hair’ll grow 
again, and if it don’t, I mu.st trim the other to 
suit it’ 

‘You’ve ruined your new black broadcloth 
overcoat,’ said his wife ; ‘yon’il niver be able to 
put it on your bark again ; and if Mr Snelling’s 
the man 1 ’ve always took him for, he’ll do no less 
than pay for it.’ 

‘My blessid !’ said Isaiali. ‘Better is a'^innor 
of herbs than to dwell with a contentious woman 
on tlie house-tops. Why, mis8i,s, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

If Snelliiig had been a sensitive man with 
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regard to other pcoplo’e feelings, this small pns- 
sage-of-arma might have made him reluctant to 
announce his intention of leaving the house. As 
it was it helped him. ‘Me and Isaiah will have a 
settling-up, Mrs Winter,’ he said quietly. ‘ Never 
you fear about that. At the same time, mum, it 
was my business to find that out and not yours to 
tell me. You might have trusted mo to do it. 
There’s been a good many things said agen me of 
late ; but nobody till now lias ventur’d to tell me 
as I didn’t pay my way.’ 

The pair of steppers legitimately e.'ihaustod 
lBaiah’.s accommodation ; but he had contrived 
somehow or other to stable Snelling’s horse ; and 
when his old employer e.xpressed a wi.sh that it 
should be brought round to the door, he himself 
saw that that service was performeil. liefore 
mounting, Snelling shook hamls with him. 

‘Your missis,’ he said, ‘was always a bit of a 
tartar in a quiet way, and as long ns her lives 
her’ll never forgive me for ofl'eriug you the bag. 
After last night, you and me, 1 tek it, are likely 
to be friends. I must ride away and got a thing 
or two to keep myself decent; and in the mean¬ 
time I shall put up at the Harfieltl Arnin.’ 

‘ As you like, gaffer,’ returned Isaiah, ami 
went within doors to deliver his mind to Mrs 
Winter. 

Snelling’s way to the Barfield ylrms led him 
naturally pa.st the ruins of his house. There was 
quite a crowd about the gateway, and Farmer 
Shorthouse was conspicuous there in a tall dog- ; 
cart, with Cecilia by his side. The rejected lov<u- ' 
had never spoken a word to the giid since the ' 
night when he had overheard her conference with ! 
her father. .She held out her hand to him now 
with a sympathetic look ; and when he leaned 
over in his saddle to take it in his own, she gave 
him a warm and friendly pressure. 

‘Oh, Mr Snelling,’ she said, ‘I am so sorry for 
you! The house your mother was born in! Father 
has been telling me. Such a beautiful old jilace ! 
too. I know that you must feel it deeply.’ .She j 
had never been so kind to him in her life, and her 
voice and fac'e and the pressure of her hand awoke 
a new hope in him. She might not be inditl'erent 
to him, after all. Perhaps it had been no more 
than the foolish tyranny of his own manner when 
he had been excited by finding her with Jousserau ! 
which had frightened her away from him. If his | 
proposid had seemed wholly impossible in her 
mght, she would never have taken a fortnight to 
consider her answer. On the very day on which 
her refusal came, her fathe.r had U^en confident of 
her consent. Ami since with him to ask and not 
to have rvas the surest way to longing, ho was 
hotly in love with her by this time. 

‘It’s been a bit of a blow,’ he answered; ‘I 
don’t deny it.’ He was bent on showing himself 
in a favourable light, and her reminder of his 
mother helped him to remember his last night’s 
thoughts. ‘ The money loss is covered; but there’s 
things gone there’—pointing to the ruins-—' that no 
money can buy back again. As you say. Miss 
Shorthouse, my mother was born and lived up in 
them old walls. I thought of that la.st night, and 
it gtve me a sore heart, I promise you.—.Tust 
you think, Shorthouse,’ he added, addressing the 
farmer, ‘how one man may be mistook in regard 
of another. There was Isaiah Winter, whom I 
gave the sack to, believing him to be my enemy. 


and it’s him that fetches my books and deeds and 
cash-box out of the fire at the risk of his own life. 
He saved me two or three thousand pound by 
that—maybe mofe. Ho might ha’ let ^em burn, 
.and never lu ve been ill thought on. 1 slept in his 
house last night, and yet it’s only like yesterday 
that we parted ill friends.’ 

‘ Well,' cried the farmer, ‘ I’m glad you've come 
to be of the old mind again. Isninh's a good sort, 
alw.ays was, and ever will be.—P.ut Boh, old lad, 
thou ’It hardly have' a place to eat thy Christ¬ 
mas dinner in. Come and te,k it along with 
me. You’ve never put foot across the threshold 
sence ’- 

Cecilia’s warning hand restrained him from 
completing the sentence. Snelling looked at her, 
wondering if she woidd confirm the invitation. 

‘ Pray, come, Mr Snelling,’ the girl said inno¬ 
cently;* ‘ we shall be very glad to see you.’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘I will, and thank you.— 
There’s my hand upon it.’ 

She gave him the same friendly pressure as 
before, not guessing what fancies her manner 
aroused in him. To her own thinking, the past 
WU.S dead and buried, and she did not so much 
as dream of a revival of it. But Snelling rode 
on more than halt triumphant. If his misfortunes 
had wakened kindness in her heart, they were 
easily to lx; borne, and even wtdeome. lie had 
never expected to feel as he did about (’ecilia. 
.‘-o long a.s he had felt ccrtaiii about her, he had 
been iiidilferent; but when the certainty had been 
shifted to the otlier si<le and stood against him, it 
grew to be another matter. Thousands of men 
have discovered that middle age is the true time 
for the growth of a royal passion ; Snelling made 
the discovery in his turn, and wondered at him¬ 
self. 

‘I was never the man to be beaten,’ he said 
as he nxlc on, invigorated by this new thrill of 
feeling, . I enlivened throughout the whole of 
his burly and muscidar frame by the keen winter 
air. ‘1 won’t be beaten now. If she’ll think 
better of it—and she looks as if she might— 
diere’s little I wouldn’t do to get her. There’s 
coal below that land of mine, I know, and if man 
can get ut it, I ’ll do it. As for money, 1 ’ll find her 
enough for a title<l lady; and ns for men, if that’s 

in (piestion ’- He sejuared his great shoulders 

cxultingly and looked down at his ma.ssive limbs. 
‘That’s an arm could take cure of a woman,’he 
said to himself, stretching his right hand abroad. 

‘ 1 ’m none o’ them whipper-snapjier chaps ns thin 
ns a turkey’s leg, as looks as if you could crack 
’em like a stick o’ sealing-wax. I’here’s pith and 
substance in me; anil if I cared to know my 
value, I daresay there ’.s a many young woman as 
might hn’ looked kindly on me.’ 

So, all things consiilered, he rode on in high, 
feather; and once alighted at the Jliirjield Arms,;, 
ordered rooms there for a jnouth to comej^ondf 
beat the landlord’s prices down in quite his ol<|ll 
victorious manner. When his arrangements fo« 
his stay wore completed, he sent a messenger Ili 
search of Mr Proctor; and that gentlemnn appete 
iug in answer to his call in tlie course^ 
afternoon, he hailed him with a cheerful eouBtei^l 
ance. ‘Look here,’ he broke out; ‘can’t we 

cumvent that sand ?’ ^ ' I 

‘ We cnji try/ said the cautions Scot, < Ys? 
don’t want another sand-mine. There' are Snrfsoe! 
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indications more or less ; and if you wisli it, I ’ll 
make a careful sun’ey.* 

* Yen’ said Snelling, ‘ I do Tvislv it. I’m bad 
to beat; and I ’ra not agoing to see my neighbours 
get all the plums oiit of the pudding and me get 
nothing, it I can help it Von can get a plot 
of my land and my nephew’s from Boland, the 
surveyor, and I’m game to make another try 
whenever you decide.’ 

‘Well, Mr Snelling,’ said the engineer, ‘you’re 
acting with couriig<', but I think ye’re acting 
wisely. From what I ’ve seen of the opening up 
of the district, I’m not inclined to think that 
the sandbeU is a large one. I think on the 
north-west we're safe from it. We’ll be farther 
awav from facilities for cartage ; but that will 
really matter very little. I’ll have a good look 
; Rt things, and let you know my opinion .as soon 
as maybe.’ 

Sneiling’s heart was full of happy niignrv. In 
spite of failure and disaster, he had never felt 
so hopeful. A kind look, a kind word, a friendly 
pressure of the hand had done it all. If lie won 
ner, he would abandon his schemes against his 
nephew. With Cecilia’s fortune in his hands, 
and the mineral wealth of his own land laid open, 
he would have enough. He would live at peace 
with mankind. He would be content with his 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY PROMOTER. 

Colonels in America are ‘about as plentiful as 
blackberries, and a little plentifuller.’ Most of 
them, according to their own account, have fought, 
bled, and died for the Constitution. But (iolouel 
Snyder followed a safer and a more renumerativo 
profession than that of iighting his way to glory. 
He was a philanthropist—in other words, he was 
a Company Promoter, wlio travelled through 
America, England, France, and Belgium supply¬ 
ing a public want long felt—namely, succe.ssful 
undertakings for tbe investing public., by means 
of whicli tbe said inve.sting public should be able 
to support tbeinselves and tbeir families with, 
or without, twenty-four hours of easy work per 
Week, enjoy town residences and country places, 
drive through land.scnpe and ruinl loveliness, and 
make excursions in yachts all their own. Colonel 
Snyder’s profession was safe because he had been 
^ lawpfer, and ‘rale smart at that:’ it was reiuu- 
Jierative because there are people wlio expect to 
buy a gold watch for fourpence-halfpenny and 
♦v- Koh-i-noor for a shilling, and who snap up 
greedily shares in any Company where unscrupu¬ 
lous directors promise a return of twenty per 
cent. I am very Paid of the jieople; but if 
C'arlyle had written that English shareholders in 
American Companie.s were mostly fools, I should 
Slav? agreed with hijn. 

; , William J. Snyder was six feet high, and 
abnormally broad-shouldered, without being bulky 
Ar fleshy. He had no neck ; his head, like that 
Napoleon, seemed to been set upon hi.s 
^ottldgrs. His carriage was military, and bis 
^nanner easy, natural, and wholly unpretentious ; 
.jit was the nonchalant air of a travelled man. 
iKAture appeared to have designed him to take 


wherever he might be, and he took it 
llp^fully 08 if it wei-e his birthright, without 


any appearance of self-assertion on hie part, and 
as if unconsciously. Probably he had never felt 
that he was at any time in the presence of any 
one superior to himself. He had a thorough 
knowledge of human nature; and his success an 
tiompany promoting had mode him ‘ richer'n 
hyaven,’ and given him a hearty contempt for 
almost every one except William J. Snydeiv 
‘Tlie Great .Inmbo,’ ns I once heard Snyder 
called, was a promoter of Mining Companies (gold 
and silver), Water Companies, Hotel Companies, 
and Timber Companies. It was bis boast that 
lie could float a Company anywhere aiul to do 
nnj'thing. He was an artistic dissembler; he 
could put a smile ujion bis face were things going 
never so much agaiirst him, and would dismiss 
any troublesome riiarebolder with the idea that 
though tlie Company in which he was concerned 
was somewhat tardy in paying a dividend, yet 
tlie time wonhl come when those who were hugely 
intere.sled in it would he millionaires. Every¬ 
thing comes to him who waits long enough. But 
no onliiinry shareholder had ever been known to 
wait n sufficient length of time to reeeive a divi¬ 
dend which had been paid out of the earnings of 
one of Snyder’s (.'onijiauies. Yet Snyder was a 
favourite with those who knew liiin ; and for the 
opinions of those with wlioni he did not come in 
contact of course he did not care. Strange that 
I one man who mnkc.s a bargain and fullils his 

E art and makes others fulfil their part should 
e looked ujion ns ‘hateful to gods and men;' 
whilst another who promises much and does 
nothing should bo looked ujion ns one of tbe 
I be.st fellow.s in tlie world 1 1 am not one of those 
who think they are sjiecially ijualilied to take care 
of llio public ; but it is to point out wlierc tbe 
head of one of the great serpents that have entwined 
their folds about the business of the country is 
hidden that I puipose to give an account of the 
Great Jumbo and one of his schemes. 

The Memorandum of Association of the Littel- 
aria Waterworks, Milling, and Mining Comjwiny, 
Limited, set out (1) Tliat the name of the Com¬ 
pany should be tlie L. W. M. & M. Co. (2) 
Tlie offices of tlie Company sliould be situate in 
England. (3) The objects for which the Coinjiany 
was established were : («) To carry water Iroiii 
the Purjile Mountains to Liltelaria ; (b) To mill 
ore from the mining claim.s which had been and 
might hereafter be aecjiiireil by the Couijiany; 
(c) To develop and work the mining claims belonfi- 
ing to the said Company. (4) Tliut the capibil 
of the Company should bo i:250,000, divided into 
250,000 sliares of £\ each, and that any of the 
said shares, and new shares from time to time 
to bo created, might from time to time be issued, 
&c. &c., stibject to any conditioii.s and jirovisions 
and generally on such terms ns the Company 
might from time to time determine. 

Last August I paid a visit to Littclarin, and 
saw the whole district over which the L. W. M. 
& M. Co.’s operations extend. Let me describe 
it. Littelaria is a mining camp in the interior 

of the State of -. There is nothing in the 

physical aspect of the country roundabout to 
hinder it from becoming a great city : itRmay 
grow in every direction. It will have nothing 
to fear from competition, for there is no important 
place within a hundred mile.s of it It is bounded 
on tbe north by a huge scoria-covered mountain, 
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I on the other side of which is a gait marsh. On 
every other side for a few hundred miles srows 
the sagehusli, n little shrub knee-higli, which is 
absolutely worthless except as a refuge for the 
rattlesnake and the chipmunk ; no other kind of 
vegetation can thrive in the alkali dust of which 
the deserts of America are so l.argely composed. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that if Littelaria 
were peopled and cultivated it never could become 
an agricultural centre. To talk of draining wouhl 
be Buperlluous, for every drop of water which 
comes into the place is carried thither thiough 
five-and-twenty mile.s of tlie L. W. M. & Si. 
Co.’s piping. There being no trees to attract the 
rain, the rain never comes ; at least, tliere was 
but^a little shower in the. month of August, and 
one of the miners told mo tliey had not liad so 
much a.s that for three montlrs past, and ‘ that 
was a- fact, right down sure, and no two ways 
about it’ Twelve years ago the neighbourhood 
was ‘prospected;’ silver was discovered at Egg- 
town, a few miles distant; a mining comp sprang 
up, and nearly two tliou-sand miners swooped 
down upon the place. Tliey knocked up huts, 
exhaustiid tlie mine, and decamped. A dilapi¬ 
dated wall and a pair of cowhide, boots which 
will defy anything but the last great conflagration, 
are now tlie only lelics of tliat once flouri.shing 
mining camp. Tlien silver was discovered at 
Littelaria, and Littelaria would assuredly ere now 
have shared the fate of Eggtowu had it not been 
for the Great .1 umbo. 

Every one know.s that leu years ago silver wa.s 
I at a very much higher price than it is now ; and 
I althougli in the palmy days of Littelaria, a ]iurely 
' American Gompatiy had e.\tracled three millii.in 
dollars’ worth of silver from the huge hill which 
rears its great black head against the sky, the cost 
of living, labour, milling, and carriage, was so 2 iro- 
digious that the undertaking was never remark¬ 
ably remunerative. And when the price of silver 
fell, it became necessary to shut down most of 
the mines, esjjecially as all the rich ore and that 
whii-h was eiisy of extraction had been milled and 
forwarded to San Francisco. Such was the state 
of affairs when William J. Snyder appeared upon 
the scene. He acfpiired, probably for le.ss tliaii 
a hundred dollars each, a few mining claims. 
He marched with a surveyor from Littelaria to 
the I’urple Mountains, stuck up a couple of sticks, 
sent n map with about twenty dollars to the 
governmeHt at Washington, and thereby secured 
the sole right of conveying water from the Puride 
Mountains to Littelaria. The ijiliabitants -miuer.s, 
Indians, and Chinese—thought William .1. Snyder 
hod a bee in his bonnet. But Snyder went to 
England. For a few hundred pounds per annum, 
H few very respectable geutlemen consented to 
become directors. A prospectus was issued, and 
tlie public subscribed. Snyder was api>oiutod 
general manager with a salary of six huudrcil 
pounds a year ; and one of Snyder’s friends was, 
of course, aiipoiuted chairman of the directois. 
It has been remarked that tliei’o. are two kinds 
of people—cat-kind of people and mouse-kind of 
people—and that one kiinf was made to chaw up 
the otiPer kind. If this is so, there can be no 
doubt about the clussificutiou ^ Snyder and the 
British public. 

With plenty of mo'ney at his command, Snyiler 
retorued to Littelaria. He imported laboiuers; 


he set up a mill ; and he successfully laid five- 
and-twenty miles of piping. Two hundred thou¬ 
sand gallons of water were ixmred into the place 
daily, a suflicient quantity to work the mill .and 
to supply the three or four hundred inhabitants. 
Straightway, Littelaria was all alive ; every one 
was confidiuit that it must become a wotnlerful 
place; the people in England said so, Snyder 
said so, everybody told everybody else so, so there 
could be no doubt about it. English money built 
a house for the stipcrinteiident; English money 
pail for the labour. The Chinaman who used to 
sing, 

Me no likec Ainclican man, 

Ainelican man no likee me, 

relented, and up wont the sign of ‘ Bang Ho, 
wasluaaunn.’ This was followed by that of ‘ Dock 
Kosin, artLt in boots ;’ and Mike Bebowitz built 
an hotel. Mike was a goi.«l fellow, but liis liotel 
was a curious structure. It ivas built of wood; 
the apartnicnts were divided only by a papered- 
over canvas ; and one night distinctly overhearing 
the conversation of two young ladies who occupied 
j the next apartment to mine, I felt consti'ained 
to tap the. wall, so tlmt they might know that 
■ tlieir [uivacy was not complete. The Indians, 
tliough fallen, still retained much of their dignity, 
j 'I’liey lived alone, coming only to tlie market for 
supjdies. In a binl’s-eye view' which 1 took of 
’ the town, the well-beaten trucks from their huts 
I show like tlireads. Dress, jierliaps, more than 
1 lire-watei' liad been their ruin. Summer and 
, winter they wore tlie .same heavy g.ay-coloured 
I Idaiiket-s. ’J’liese occasioiiHlly became saturated 
^ witli rain ; they had no change ; tlie eon.seqnence 
was that tliev were eaten U]i witli rheumatics and 
all the ills wiiich flesh is heir to. 

But a sketch of Littelaria would be incomplete 
without a reference to its cemetery. There are 
lour hull : 1 iiiliubitants in the place; there are 

more than hall' us man}’ in its graveyard. There 
are hut few iqnvai’ds of thirty year's of age, and 
most of them died witli their boots on, shot with 
the revolver. Such, I was told, i.s the history of 
all mining camps. It must be remembered that 
miners as a class are largely compo.sed of men 
who have fled from justice, that they are often 
addicted to gaiiiVding, and tliat tln-y are invariably 
suspicious of one another. Itxtravugaiit and open- 
hearted they may be, and are ; but lliinkiiig little 
of their own lives, they think still less of the lives 
of otherl^; and the ‘ boy ’ who walks into a saloon, 
takes a chair, jjuts his feet on the stove, and 
salute.s the coini>any with, ‘Strangers, how are 
you? Tele a ilriukj’ often ends by sliooting or 
being shot. Tlie revolver is a nuisance here ; it 
is a curse in America. 

Three months ago, the shareholders of the 
L. W. JI. M. Go. refii.scd to supply any nKfe: 
money for carrying on the worif at Litteloi'io. IiT; 
spite of their general iiuiuuger’s assurance that' 
there had been many wor.se investments than thii'^ 
olfered to the pnbHc and snapped up gre-edily^ jt,' 
at length dawned ujxm their mind that ijt ^*1 
hardly worth while to keep on s|)euding ft 
sand pounds for every five hundred poumU Vfb^'; 
of silver ore extracted, and that it was iHipOltm: 
to pay high salaries to gentlemen for 
such a busin«.«. The mill was conseqUeA^jf ^hui^ 
down. The Great Jumbo talked 
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American Comimny wishing to buy out the 
English Company. The English Company gave 
him full permission to sell it; thinking that iialf 
a loaf was better than no bread. Ho has not yet 
done so, and in all human probability never will. 
It is much more likely that a few years heiiee 
some solitary prospector passing over the spot 
where Littelaria once had been will discover a 
Chinese wash-bowl, a rum bottle, and a hole in 
the ground, ami mentally putting these things 
together, will snlilo(iuise upon the rapidity with 
which all sublunary things come to an end, 
especially raining camps. 

The inference to be drawn from this sketch is 
not that all investments in American Companies 
are bad, but that for a man wlio has no special 
knowledge of mining and who has never been to j 
‘ America, it will be wise to imitiite the e.xample | 
* of Charles Lamb and condemn them at a liazanl. | 
The best answer ever given to a Great Jumbo j 
was that of the Scotchman who said: ‘If the! 
thing is sae fine, 1 canua sec why ye dinna keep 
it at hame to enrich yerselV 


UNDER AN AFRIC SUN. 

CHAPTBK VI. 

Tom Dioby’s right hand clenched, and as Helen 
clung to his left, she felt his nerves and muscles 
quiver with rage. A cui-ious sensation of faint¬ 
ness came over her, and she struggled to be firm, 
as she told herself that she might prevent some 
terrible encounter. 

But there was nothing of the kind, for Ramon 
came forward eagerly. ‘Ah, there you are!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Had a pleasant day 1 —Whj', where 
are the others V 

‘Did you not hear them ?’ said Digby roughly. 

‘ I ? No.—Oh yes ; I hearil Sefior Redgrave 
call. 1 missed them as I came through the ti'ees. 
—What a delightful evening! I passed three 
years in London, Mr Digby; but I never saw 
such an evening lus tiii-s.’ He chattered away, as 
he stepped to the other side of the mule, keeping 
on without waiting for the other’s reply. ‘You 
have hud a splendid day, but very hot down by 
the town. You have felt it cold up the mountain, 
Mr Digby ?’ 

‘ Yes, very,’ said Digby shortly ; and he felt 
Helen pn:ss his hand gently, as if she were implor¬ 
ing him not to be angry. 

‘•But you could not have had a clearer day for 
the view.—Did you feel the cold ranch. Miss 
Helen?’ 

‘ No—no,’ she said quietly. ‘ I don't think it 
v(a8 very cold.’ 

‘Generally ia— 1 beg pardon, Mr Digby! Have 
a cigar?’ 

‘If I refuse it, he’ll take it for a declaration 
of war, and I don’t want to. fight.—Why should 
I?—wretch 1’ 

‘There you are,’ said Ramon, coming round by 
the back of the mule with his case open. ‘The 
smaller arc the best.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Digby, taking one. 

, ‘ Let me give you a light.’ • 

JA match was struck, and by its light Digby 

litrn '' -— 


caught a glimpse of the Spaniard’s face, which 
was as calm and unruffled os could be. 

Then they wont on, and retook their places on 
either side of the mule. 

‘ 1 ’vc been very busy too,’ continued Ramon. 
‘ Tired; but was curious to hear how you hud 
got on ; and yet half afraid that the crater had 
given way and swallowed you all up.’ 

Digby felt tongue-tied ; but Ramon chattered 
away. 

‘I wonder whether Sefior Redgrave will let me 
throw myself upon his hospitality this evening ? 
I called on my way up, and found that you had 
not returned. I left some fruit; and there was 
a fragrance from the kitchen window that w'as 
maddening to a hungry man.—Ah ! here wo gxe’ 
I For they had come up to Redgrave and Fraser, 
who were standing beside the truck. 

‘You, Ramon?’ said Redgrave rather sternly. 

‘ Yes, iny dear sir. I thought I would go and 
meet them ; but I missed you.—My dear Red¬ 
grave, 1 want you to give me a bit of dinner 
to-night’ 

‘ Gcrtainly,’ replied Redgrave—and he told a 
polite lie ; ‘I shall bo very happy.’ 

For the rest of the way Ramon did nearly all 
the tdking; and during the evening his conver¬ 
sation was fluent and highly interesting os he 
engaged Fraser in conversation about the anti¬ 
quities of the ])lace ; smoking cigars and sipping 
his chocolate in the most unruffled way. 

‘You are making quite a collection of our 
minerals, I hear,’ he said in the course of the 
conversation. 

‘ Yes ; 1 have a good many.’ 

‘ Of course you examined the head of the bar¬ 
ranca on the west .side of the mountain ?’ 

‘ No J we have not been there yet.’ 

‘ Not been ! Why, my dear sir, that is the 
most intere-sting place of the whole. You should 
go there.—By the way, Redgrave, I suppose the 
nearest way would be right across my planta¬ 
tion ?’ 

‘ Decidedly,’ said Redgrave, who seemed puzzled 
by his visitor’s urbanity. 

‘Yes,’ said Ramon thoughtfully; ‘that is cer- 
taitdy the beet way. There is an interesting 
mummy cave there,, too, about half-way along ; 
but you will certainly be delighted with the head 
of the barranca. —There ; I must say good-night. 
Going now, gentlemen V 

‘ Yes,’ said Fraser, rising. ‘ It is time we were 
back.’ 

Digby rose reluctantly ; but it was time they 
left; so the customary addioc were said, Ramon 
making a point of going first, so that Digby had 
an opportunity to raise Helen’s trembling hand 
to his lips. ‘Good-night—my darling,’ he whis¬ 
pered. ‘ I shall tell Mr Redgrave all.’ 

‘ Heaven protect him 1’ muttered the girl 
devoutly ; and she stood there at the door lis¬ 
tening till her father returned ; and then they 
lingered, each slightly unea.sy, but ashamed to 
give their fears words, and being content to listen 
to the voices of the guests, ns they came clearly 
up through the still night-air. 

Redgrave felt di8po.seil to speak to hlS child 
before i-etiring for the night, but he remained 
silent. 

‘Marriages are made in he'aven,’ he said to him¬ 
self. ‘ I feel helpless ; attd perhaps Nelly herself 
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may find the way out of the diWicuUy, and, some¬ 
how, I begin to like young Digby.’ 

The three guests of the villa went slowly down 
the track toward the little town, with Ibimon 
chatting pleasantly about the island. 

‘ I daresay you Englishmen are disappointed at 
the absence of sport,’ he ssiid. ‘ Very dirterent 
from Norfolk, wlien) I went on a visit when I 
was in England. Here wc have partridges and 
rabbits—that is all.’ 

‘We find plenty to amuse us,’ said Fraser 
quietly. 

‘ Oil yes; I have seen that. Why, you will 
have a boat-load of specimens.—But don’t forget 
the head of the harraiu'o beyond iny place. It 
will repay a visit; and if I can assist vou with 
guides or men, pi'ay command me.—Good-night.’ 

‘Well, Tom,’ saiil Fraser, in a sad voice a.s 
soon os they were alone, ‘ wliat next! ’ 

‘I don’t know, old fellow, and don’t want to 
know,’ replied Oigby in a tone of voice which 
contrasted strangely with the mournful speech 
of his friend. 

‘ You do not know ? ’ 

‘ I only know that I am surprisingly happy.’ 

‘ Happy ? ’ 

‘ Yes. You must have seen. Horace, old fellow, 

I can speak to you as I would to a brother. 1 
love Hiden Redgrave with all my heart.’ 

They walked on ill silence for some time, and 
then Fraser said sadly ; ‘A boyish fancy.—Come, 
bo a man. This must go no further, 'I'om. Let 
us pack up and go away.’ 

Digby shook his head. 

‘ I am sure it wouhl be belter for all.’ 

Digby drew a long breath, full of c.Miltation, 
for the pressure of Helen’s little finger.s seemeil 
to cling to his hand. 

‘ Do you not see,’ continued Fra.ser, ‘ that you 
are intervening between two people whom Fate 
has evidently marked out lor husband and 
wife 1 ’ 

‘ Fate be hanged! What has Fate got to do 
with it?’ 

‘ Do you not see that yon are making a power¬ 
ful enemy of Ramon, who has the fattier at 
his mercy ? ’ 

‘ I ’ll pitch Ramon down one of the barranr.ns, 
if he doesn’t mind what he is about,’ cried Digby 
warmly. 

‘Miiid he does not pitch you down, Tom. But 
—about Helen Redgrave ? ’ 

‘Well, what about her? I know what my 
dear old moralist is about to say : Marriage is 
a serious thing—I have my friends to study 
—I ought not to be rash—I ought to wait— 
I ought to write home.’ 

‘Yes; I should have said something of the 
kind, and also warned you to llee from danger 
—and temptation.’ 

I Then here we are at the roost, and I am 
going to get on my perch at once, my deal* old 
model of wisdom ; but before I do so, here are 
my answers to your warnings : I am well off; 
I am my own master j and I have neither father 
nor mother to consult. Greatest and most cogent 
answCT of all—Helen.’ 

Half an hour after, setting at defiance the 
insect plagues of the island, Tom Digby was sleep¬ 
ing peacefully and dreaming of his sweet young 
mistress i while Fraser was seated in his own | 


room, with his arms folded, gazing out through 
the open window, with the darkness visible and 
mental ahead. • 

‘He loves her, and- Yes,’ he added, after 

a painful sigh, ‘ what wonder, poor boy—she loves 
him in return. Oh ! I must have been mad— 
I must be mail.—And that man Ramon ? Yes ; 
he smiled and showed hi.s white teeth. I would 
not trust him for a moment. The calm was 
too false and treacherous. If I could only get 
the poor boy away ! ’ 


CHAPTEK VII. 


A week of unalloyeil happiness pa 8 .sed, during 
which time every evening was spent at the villa. 
Digby grew more 303-0118 ; the saddened look was 
rapidly passing away from Helen’s face, and that 
of her* father grew puzzled, while Fraser’s seemed 
more sombre and sad. 

Ramon had fetched them to his place i^ain and 
again, and had also begged leave to accompany 
them in two of their expieditions, finding horses 
and mules, and proving himself a polished and 
agreeable guide, taking them to various points, 
whose marvels made Fraser forget liis own trouble 
in the exciti'inent of tliscoveries dear to a natural¬ 
ist’s heart ; while, a’fter the-se journeys, Ramon 
always insisted upon the travellers accepting his 
hospitalit 3 ’. 

I'hey had just finished dinner, and Ramon had 
left them for a time, one of hi.s servants having 
called him away, a summons which, after many 
apologie-s he had obeyed, leaving the fi-iends 
together, when, pushing the jug of excellent 
Frencli claret towards his companion, Digb 3 ’, who 
was slightly llusheil, exclaimed : ‘Taste that, my 
hoy, and confess that our host is a charming 
fellow and a polished gentleman.’ 

‘ Yes, 1 nfe.s 8 to tho.se,’ said Fraser gravely ; 
and just lio n Ramon reappeared at the door, 
bearing a fresh box of cigars, which he handed 
to his guests ami resumed his seat. 

‘One of the evils of jiossessing plantations,’he 
said. ‘Your men are always coming with the 
news of some disaster.’ 

‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ said Digby. 

‘ No, no—a mere nothing—kind of blight 
appearing.—Rut, by the way, you two have never 
visited the head of that barranco yet. Don’t 
forget it. When w-ill you go ? ’ 

‘When Fraser’s read}'.—What do you say to 
to-morrow ? ’ 

This was agreed to, and Digby rose as if to 
leave. 

‘There,’ said Ramon; ‘I will not keep you 
fidgeting to go ; only leave friend Fraser to smoke 
another cigar.’ 

‘ Really, I don’t think’-began Digby', rather 

petulantly. « 

‘Do not be angry, dear ffiend,’ said Ramon' 
kindly. ‘ I meant no harm. Apologise for me tO; 
my dear friend Redgrave.—You will stay,,will;; 
}'ou not, Fraser ?’ 

‘No; I will go witli him,’ said the latter; 
hastily. Then, in a hurried confused maniter, a« 
if he were mastering himself, ‘ No,’ he addeclj 1; 
will stay, and have a quiet smoke and chat with 
you almut the head of the barranco and whkt we 
are likely to^nd.’ 

‘ Poor boy 1 ’ said Ramon, with a getttle' endle^ 
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when Bigby had gone. ‘Well, he has won a 
charming girl. You and I, Mr FrMer, are getting 
old enough to put these things behind.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Fraser gravely; and he eat talking 
to his host till quite lute. 

CHArTEB VIII. 

According to what had grown into a custom, 
Digby found Helen and her father by the gate 
which commanded the steep track, and another 
delightful evening, all too short, w.as sj>ent. Music, 
talk of England, the life there, all had their turn, 
and then came the time to go, Helen walking 
beneath the great mellow stars dosvn with her 
visitor to the gate, for the last good-night—that 
farewell which takes so many times to say, and 
svns here prolonged till Redgrave’s voice was heard. 

‘Coming, papa,’ cried the girl, ns she clung to 
Digby’s hand. ‘ Then you go,’ she whispered, ‘ to 
the barranco to-mon’ow i ’ 

‘ Yes ; in good time.’ 

‘ I shall see you at night ? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘And you will take care. 1 have lieard that 
some of tliese places are very dangerous.’ 

‘Take care 1 Yes ; for your sake,’ he whispered. 
‘ Once more, goo<i-night.’ 

He ran oil', to master the longing to stay ; and 
with an uneasy feeling at her heart, llideu 
: returned slowly to the house, wishing that he had 
not come alone, so as to have a conipaniou back 
along the dark patli, where it would he so easy 
for an enemy to do him harm. 

She cast away the foolish dread directly, and 
with good cause, for Bigby reitclied the renta 
about the same time as Fraser returned from his 
late stay with Ramon ; and after a short chat over 
their morrow’s plans, they both went to bed. 

Tile sun was streaming into Bigby’s room when 
he awoke the next morning witli the sensation 
upon him that it was very late ; and on springing 
out of bed it was to find a piei;e of note-paper 
lyin" on his dreasing-table, on which was w'ritteii : 

‘You were sleeping so soundly 1 would not dis¬ 
turb yon. I have gone on. Eat your breakfast, 
and follow at your leisure.’ 

Bigby dressed under a feeling of annoyance at 
his friend's desertion. He did not pai’ticularly 
want to join in the trip, for he hail seen enough 
of the island, and would tar rather have gone 
np to Redgrave’s ; but Fraser’s start alone made 
him immediatel}’ feel an intense longing to lie 
off; and consequently he quite upset his Spanish 
landlady by his hurried and scanty meal. 

‘Too bad of Horace,’ he grumbled to himself 
as he set off up the mountain track to where 
it diverged, and the path led to Ramon’s planta¬ 
tions, with the house away to the left in a heau- 
ti(til nook which commanded a view of the 
distant islands. * 

For a moment he hesitated ns to whether he 
should walk down to Ramon’s for a chat before 
starting; and he hesitated again after going a few 
yards; but finally he stej ,*63 out boldly with 
the hot sun pouring down ; and as he went on, 
a careworn face was slowly raised from out of 
a clump of semi-trojiical foliage, and Fraser stood 
^ well concealed, watching him till he passed out of 
® cautious look round, he sank 
P^^ce of concealment, and the birds 
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that had flitted away returned, the stillness 
around being unbroken, save when the low deep 
murmur of the surf arose from far below. 

‘Too bad of old Horace,’ said Bigby, as he 
strode along, past Ramon’s plantations, till the 
wild coimti-y began; and recognising varions 
places he had passed before, the young explorer 
soon reached the spot where the track leading 
to the bamtneo commenced—a path growing 
fainter and fainter, and more obliterated by the 
abundant growth, till it gradually became a mere 
shelf on llie mountain side. 'I'he dense tangle 
at first sloped down to his left, and np to his 
right, hut grew more and more precipitous, till 
there was an almost perpendicular wall of volcanic 
rock, out of wliich tlie shrubby growth and ferns 
spread out, and formed a shadowy arch, which 
screened him from the sum ; while a foot away 
on his left there was a profonud drop, the rock 
again going perpendicularly down, and in places 
the shelf along which he passed quite overhung 
the verdant gorge. 

And so it continued for quite a couple of hours, 
during wliich he went on and on along the shelf, 
whose ahimdunt growth hid the danger of the 
way ; for it was only at times that he obtained 
a glimpse of the dimths below, where some 
avalaiiclie of stones had crashed down from above 
anil swept the trees away. 

‘lie’s riglit: it is a glorious walk,’cried Bigby 
eiitliusia.sl.iciilly ; ‘only, it seems so stujiid to be 
enjoying it all alone.’ 

For another liour he went on, still wondering 
that he hud spen no traces left by his friend, 
hut soon forgetting this in the fresh glories of 
the overshadowed path, and the lovely glints of 
sunshine in tlie zigzagging tunnel of ferns and 
creeper.s, whicli literally seemed to (low down in 
cascades of growing leafage from the wall on his 
right. 

‘ Nature must have made this path,’ he said to 
him.self; ‘and it can only he seldom tind. Leads 

to nowhere, of course, and- llillo ! here’s the 

end.’ For. at a sudden turn, after passing an 
angle of the lock, he found himself face to face 
with a huge mass of stone, which had evidently 
lately slijiped from a few feet above the track, 
and coiiijdetely lilocked the way. 

‘That s awkward,’he said thoughtfully. ‘Too 
steep to get over.—Hu ! that’.s it.’ He smiled as 
he saw that to the left of the large block the 
green growth had been trampled down, the shelf 
lieing wide enough for any one to pass round, 
though tlie gorge seemed there to he almost dark, 
so filled up was it with the tops of tlie trues 
whicli bristled from its side. ' 

‘The olil hoy has been round here for one, 
this morning. First time I’ve seen his murks.— 
My word, he has been chipping away here,’ he 
added, iis he looked at the broken fragments of 
stone ill tlie newly made curve of the path. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he stepped down, 
then took another steji, for the way descended 
apparently, to rise again beyond the block. Then 
another step on to some fagot-like brushwood 
laid across to form n level way ; and ns he did 
so, he uttered a wild cry, and snatched “^it the 
rocky side to save himself. Vain effort, for every¬ 
thing had given way beneath him, and he dropped 
headlong, to fall, after what seemed to be a terrible 
1 descent, heavily fur below. 
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He was conscious of an agonising sensation of 
pain, then of a stifling dust, of a sickening 
stupefying cliszihess, and then all was dark¬ 
ness. 

How long he lay there stunned he could not 
tell; hut he seemed to struggle into wakefulness 
out of a terrible feverish drisiin, to find that all 
was darkness and mental confusion. What it all 
meant was a mystery ; for his head was thick 
and heavy, and naunory refaseil to give him 
back the recollection of his walk and .sudden 
fall. 

But he realised at last that he was awake, 
and that he was lying upon what seemed to be 
fragments of sticks ; and as he groped about, he 
touched something which set him wondering for 
the moment, before he could grasp what it w’os 
ho held. Then he uttered a cry of horror and 
recoiled, for his finger and thumb had passed 
into two bony orbits, and he knew that the 
object he had grasped was a human skull! 

CHAPTER i.v. 

As Digby cast down the grisly relic of mortality, 
he clapped his hands to his throbbing brow, n]i<l 
shrank fartlier and farther away, feeling ns if his 
reason was tottering, and for a lime the mastery 
of his mind had gone. But this terrible sen.sfition 
passed away as (juickly as it had conic, and lie 
stamped one of Ins feet with rage. 

He shrank away, for his act liad raised a cloud 
of pungent choking dust, which horrified him 
again. But this only served to make him recover 
his mental balanee ; and as he stood there in the 
utter darkness, he seemed to see once more the j 
side of that other ravine they had skirted weeks 
back, when he had drawn Fraser’s attention to ! 
the climbing figure which they had afUirwards 
encountered as he crept up with his basket. 

‘I must have fallen, then, into one of the 
ancient mummy caves,’ he said, trying to speak 
,aloud and coolly, though his words came for the 
moment hurriedly and sounded excited anil 
etnuige. 

He paused again, and wiped the dank perspira¬ 
tion from his brow. ‘There,’ he .said ; ‘1 ’in better 

now ; so- What’s this ?—Yes, it must be : ] 

I'm bleeding.’ He felt the hack of his head, .md r 
winced, for it was cut badly, and a tiny warm | 
stream was trickling down his neck. 

‘ That’s soon doctoreil,’ he muttered, as he j 
folded and bound a handkerchief about his brow. 
‘Now then : how far have 1 fallen, and how am I 
to get out?’ 

He began to move about cautiously, looking up 
the while in search of the opening througli wliicli 
he had come ; but for some minutes he looked iii 
vain. At last, though, ho saw a dim light far 
above him, not the sky or tlie opening through 
which he had fallen, but a faintly reflected gleam, 
which feebly showed something black above his 
head ; and at last he reucheil the conclusion that 
the opening down wliich he had dropped was 
not straight, but sloped to and fro in a rough 
sigzag. 

‘How^horrible!’ he muttered. ‘Yet what a 
blessing 1’ he added. ‘ If the fall had been sheer, 
1 must have been killed.’ 

By cautious progression he at last found the 
side, bvst not until he had gone in two other 
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directions, which seemed to lead him farther into 
the bowels of the mountain. 

This discovery did not seem to lielp him, for, aa 
he passed his hands over the rough vesicular lava, 
which was in places as sharp as when it had 
cooled down after some eruption hundreds of 
years before, be found that it seemed to curve 
over like a dome above hi.s head ; and though he 
followe<l it for some distance, he conlJ find no 
idacc wlierc there was the faintest possibility of 
Ills climbing np to tlie day. 

‘Ahoy! Fraser!’ he shouted aloud, and then 
paused aghivst, for his voice seemed to pass echoing 
liollowly away, giving him an idea of tlie vastness 
of the place in which he was confined. 

And now for a few moments his former 
sensation of horror attacked him, as he felt that 
he might pos.sibly never he able to extricate him¬ 
self from the trap into which lie had fallen, and 
tliat he might go on wandering amongst the 
horrors by which he was surrounded until he 
died of exhan.stion—mud. 

Ag.ain he mastered his wandering mind, and 
spoke aloud in a reassuring tone. ‘I am not 
surrounded by horrors,’ he said calmly. ‘That 
wliich is here ought to alarm no man of well- 
balanced intellect. It is known that I have come 

tins way, bj' tlie people at the inn- No: I 

did not tell them. But Fraser knew I was 
coming, and lie will search for me. Kaiiion knew 
I was coming here, and 1 have nothing to do but 
sit and wait till 1 hear voices ; and then a sliout 
will do the rest. Horace cannot he long.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ he ejaeulated after a pause, 
‘suiipose the poor fellow should tread upon the 
bi'oken place and fall !■—No fear. It was covered 
when I came along. It is all ojien now.’ 

He leaned against the side of the cave, thinking 
of Ills mi.sfortmie, and listening for step or voice 
to break the '• rilde silence around him ; hut all 
was perfectly : ill; and think how he would, he 
could not keep back an occasional shudder at the 
idea of passing a night where he was. 

‘ (' mldii’t be darker tlian day,’ he said with a 
laugh to restore liis courage ; and then he began 
to think about Helen, a bright subject, which 
lasted him for long enough, till the increasing 
pain and stillness of his injuries turned the 
current of his thoiiglita to his rival; and then, 
like a flash, a siis^iieion came to him ; ‘ What 
did Horace say 1 —The man was treacherous and 
false! Great heaven, have I fallen into his 
trap 1 ’ 

He tried to argue the thought away; hut the 
idea was only strengthened, linnion had been so 
anxious for him to come there—for hotli of tkeui. 
The path had evidently been altered, by accident 
or design. Was it design, and the contriver’s 
idea to rid himself of two men he detested at one 
stroke?—No; the thought was too horrible, and. 
he would not harbour it. 

Vain effort : it grow the stronger; and as the 
time sixi.l on, and the hurt produced a feverish ' 
sensation of lialf-deliriiim, Digby found himself 
fully believing that Ramon had contrived :tllifl: 
pitfall; that there was no escape ; and that, fraeii ; 
from his pi-escnce, the treacherous Spaniard W0(tl4 
I'enew his advances to Helen. 

The agony increased, and with the mental 
Bulfering cameai wild feverish horror, which grew 
upon him till his brain throbbed; a tease 
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confusion, which he could not overcome, in¬ 
creased ; and at last—long after he hud fallen— 
he felt Umt he could hear no more, and all was 
blank. 


THE IRISH GOLD-FIELDS. 

Gold appears to have been found in Ireland at a 
very remote period. It is recorded that Tierninas, 
one of the niwcryphnl kings of Ireland, worked 
gold mines in the forests of the Dublin and Wick¬ 
low mountains, refining the metal there, and 
manufacturing it into cups, brooches, and vari¬ 
ous other articles. Even the naint of the anchint 
artist, Ochadan, is preserveil, and his residence, 
Fercnalann, now roweracourl^ Enniskerry, county 
Wicklow. 

The great number of gold ornaments found in 
various parts of Ireland, their exquisite workman¬ 
ship and inimitable elegance of <lesign, testify to 
the high degree of artistic excellence attained by 
those early artificers. It appears to have been 
the practice in those times for the goldsmith to 
reside close to the mine, digging up ami preparing 
on the spot small quantities of the precious metal, 
which he then fashioned and finished at his own 
home into those interesting articles which to-day 
adorn the various museums. 

At a place called Cullen, on the borders of the 
counties Limerick and Tipperary, is an extensive 
bog, in which great numbers of valuable gold 
ornaments have been found, accompanied by 
crucibles, caldrons, ladles, and other smelting 
implements ; clearly indicating that the district 
was at some remote peiiod inhabited by a race of 
professional goldsiuitlis, whose existence must date 
from a time antecedent to the formation of the 
bog. In many other parts of Ireland heside.s, 
similar evidences of ancient gold-mining have 
been discovered, the mine in most cases having 
been exhausted. 

The wealth of Ireland in the precious metals 
seems at a later period to have constituted one of 
the chief attractions to the Danes in invading the 
country, and the tribute they exacted from the 
inhabitants of the conquered districts was largely 
I paid in gold and silver. The Danish kings .anil 
chieftains adopted the native fashion of wearing 
massive ornaments of Irish gold. The ancient 
goldsmiths held high social rank in early Irish 
civilisation, and were even regarded with super¬ 
stitious veneration by their ignorant neighbours, 
who believed thenj to be endowed with magic 
powers as exorcists and charmers. 

The tradition of the gold mines in Wicklow 
never was completely lost; but the secret remained 
•for hundreds of years at a time closely kept 
among a few fdluilies in that remote neighbour¬ 
hood. 

About 1780 a schoolmaster in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Arklow di8co^"<q:t*d the existence of allu¬ 
vial gold in the Ballinvalley stream, now the 
Gtildmine river, rising in the Croghan Kinshella, 
and flowing into the Aughrim river at the beauti¬ 
ful and celebrated vale of Avoca. He kept the 
secret well, and gradually enriched himself, much 
; amazement of his neighbosirs, who firmly 

' believed that he had sold himself to the Power of 


Darkness ; but in 1796, when a man crossing the 
stream found a nugget twenty-tw’o ounces in weight 
and disposed of it for eighty guineas, inquiries 
were set on foot, and the secret leaked out. The 
report spreatl like wildfire, and operated so power¬ 
fully upon the minds of the untutored peasantry 
that they forsook every other employment and 
Hocked in thousands to the newly di8covei:ed 
Eldorailo. All hoped to realise the fortunes of 
Ali Baba or Aladdin. Steady, sensible men who 
had never wielded a pick or handled a spade laid 
down their pens on their desks and thronged to 
the slopes of Croghan Kinshella. From the 24th 
August, when the news became publicly known, 
till the Llth October, when the government took 
posseasion of the diggings, over two thousand five 
linndred ounces of gold were found by these inex¬ 
perienced miners, and sold by them for about ten 
thousand pounds. The jirocess of mining was 
extremely simple. They dug up the sand from 
the river-bed, washed it, and then picked out the 
granules of gold, which they preserved in quills 
to bring to the goldsmiths. 

After some time, the locality becoming the 
scene of givat disorder, the authorities took pos¬ 
session of the mines and ordered two companies 
of the Kildare militia to the spot. A sum of 
money was then issued by the Government for 
employing skilled labour and conducting the 
mines under scientific principles, a separate 
account being kept of tlie net profits for payment 
to whoever should prove their title thereto. It 
was too late, however. Tlie most of the gold 
had been removed by the peasantrv, and the 
produce of the mines after this barely paid the 
cost of working them. In 1798, during the rebel¬ 
lion, the Government found it necessary to with¬ 
draw the militia from the spot, and the operations 
were consequently discontinued till 1801, when 
they were resumed, and miles of new trenches 
opened in the Croghan Kinshella. Numerous 
veins of quartz were discovered in these works, 
but no gold, upon which the Government finally, 
abandoned the nndertakiug, having spent nearly 
all the surplus in fruitless attempts to trace the 
gold to its source. 

Since that time, mining has been carried on 
with varying success by public companies and 
private individuals, and the peasantry have at 
rare intervals found occasional morsels of the 
precious metal; but the sacra auri fames has long 
since worn off, and searching for gold has of late 
ears been confined to skilled workmen employed 
y public companies. 

About 1840 a company took lease of the 
district, and carried on tlie operations for some 
years under the superintendence of an experienced 
miner, employing about fifty persons at the work. 
The Jirocess was rough, but the results proved 
fairly remunerative. In 18G9 the mines we?-e 
again ojiened, and were worked till 1881, during 
which j^riod the gohl was continuously fouml, 
though in small quautitie.a. 

In almost every cose where gold has been found 
in the beds of tributaries it lias been found 
beneath the deep alluvium of the rivers into 
which they flow. As it has been ohtaii.ed in so 
many of the tributary streams of the Aughrim and 
Avoca, it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
would be also found deep beneath the beds of 
these rivers. This, however, haa not yet been j 
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tried, so that considerable quantities may yet 
remain in the alluvium of these rivers, near the 
several points of conllueuce with their auriferous 
tributaries. 


A FASHIONABLE PHYSICIAN. 

THE STOBY OF A CONSULTATIO.V. 

I AM a family doctor, with a suflieieiitly arduous 
if not over-1 uerntive practice, chiefly among the 
lower middle class who.se homes abound in a 
south-eastern suburb of modern Babylon. Some 
years ago, wlien I was more of a stniggler than 
1 happily now am, T had by good fortune obtained 
a foothold as medic.il adviser in the household 
of a wealthy City stockbroker, who dwelt in a 
spacious and lu.xuriant mansion some three miles 
farther out on the Surrey hills than the then 
extreme limit of my regular round of visits ; and 
the fees I received for occasional calls to Mount 
Auroo when Mr Midas Contango had a touch of 
his chronic tormentor the gout, or his .somewiiut 
sentimentid spouse—quite a giund dame, however, 
in her own o.stcem—was suffering the penalties of 
sy.stematic outi'ago on the digestive flt-ui> of her 
portly person, were so liberal in their extent n.s 
to form in the aggreg.'ite no inconsiderable pro¬ 
portion of my modest income. 

After my connection at Mount Aurco had con¬ 
tinued, to the seeming satisfaction of all con¬ 
cerned, for some two years, I began to receive 
more freciuent Hummon.se.s thitherward. The 
only daughter of the Contango.-!, Mi.ss Muriel, a 
fine, tall, gracefully moulded damsel of seventeen, 
who might have stood as u sculptor's model, so 
perfect was her physique, had returned home 
for the Christmas vacation from her fashionable 
Brighton boarding-school troubled with a slight 
cough. In all re.specta save this trifling laryngeal 
affection, she enjoyed the excellent health of 
which both her parents had had poases.sion in their 
earlier days, before the indulgences which iollow 
in wealth’s wake had made them profitable 
acquaintnnce.s of my own. It was clear enough, 
too, to me tliat Mis.s Muriel Contango’s thi’oat 
trouble wa.s purely local ; nevertheless, it was 
causing seriou.s alarm to the master and mi»tre.s8 
of Mount Aureo, who idolised their charming 
child. The dream of the Contango existence was 
to mate Mi.ss Muriel to some scion of the aristo¬ 
cracy, their reputation for riches having obtained 
them the entree to society to which by birth and 
breeding they wore not entitleil. 

Mr and Airs Midas Contango had both begun 
to dread that Miss Muriel’s indisposition would 
culminate in bronchitis or a decline. The slightest 
cough, the least j'onchus, raised the grim and 
terrible specti-e of phthisis, and the beautiful 
young lady was held to be in imminent danger 
of an early grave. I had examined her chest 
with the most anxious nml minute care, but couhl 
discover nothing to justify any fear or even doubt 
of the correctness of my diagnosis; yet, despite 
balsamics and sedatives, exposure, however little, 
in treacherous weather would cause hoarseness 
and a <i'ansitory cough. Indeed, these disagree¬ 
able symptoms often manifested themselves with¬ 
out any api)arant cause, except, ns I judged, the 
inordinate precautions taken to avert them. The 
rooms at Mount Aureo were always too hot; Miss 


Muriel was overclothed, could not stir out for a 
constitutional in the garden without a respirator,, 
or take a drive unless hidden in an envelopment 
of costly furs. When 1 ventured to liint ut this, 
the invariable reply of tin* Contangos was : ‘ Ah ! 
doctor, if we did not take this care of Muriel, 
how long would she be with us'i—the dear child 
is so delicate.’ And nothing 1 could say would 
alter their o})inion. 

(.Ine day late in the April succeeding, when 
Miss Muriel had been coddled up at home for 
four months in.stead of being sent back to Brighton 
to eontimic her studies, Mrs Contango was more 
than usually concerned about liei' daughlei-’s con¬ 
dition. The stmrkhroker nml his good lady had 
overnight liehl an anxious di.scustion. 1 had 
made my now u.sual though quite unnecessary 
daily visit to Mount Aurco, and Mrs Midas Con¬ 
tango was, in her patronising and yet solicitous 
manner, bowing me out. 1 had almost reached 
the door, hat in hand, when Mrs Contango said 
with some effort: ‘ Doctor, you know we have the 
utmost confidence in you ; we carry out your 
instructions to the h-ttcr ; but our dear child ’- 

‘Ye.s, madam ; only you will persist in ticating 
her, if I may be jiardoned the simile, too much 
after the manner of a tropical orchid, instead of 
regarding her as a beautiful plant of English 
growth.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps you may be right, doctor ; but 
we ore so very anxiou.-i, Mr (dontango and myself 
—you sec Muriel is our only chihl, imr sole hope. 
Now would you mind our asking the opinion of 
a famous speciali.'t us to the ca.se ?’ 

‘ Nothing would be better, or more proper. 
Pray, whom would you like, and when may we 
aiTange, contingent on his being able to come, to 
have Iiim here V 

Mrs Midas Contango mentioned the name of 
a very fa.shio;inble and expensive London phy¬ 
sician with i -lasultative practice confined almost 
entirely to the house.s of those who had been 
pre.senteil at court. He was certainly not the 
man 1 should have chosen, for the faculty rather 
smiled at his pretensions to pre-eminent skill; 
and his reputation was far more that of the 
drawing-ioom than professional. However, I, a 
Iiuiuble if conscientious practitioner, could not 
alford, had J so desired, to decline to meet him ; 
and I consented to facilitate arrangements for an 
interview at the great man’s convenience. 

Tlie fashionable physician drew up in his impos¬ 
ing equipage at the door of Mount Aureo half an 
hour beliind the time apjiointed, was introduced 
to his patient, making the while profuse apologies 
for having been unavoiilably detained by a critical 
case—that of the. Duke of Deerwood—to whose 
house in Mayfair he had been summoned by the 
Duchess’s request to give his opinion as to the 
treatment adopted by the attendant medical 
gentleman. • 

‘What!’ said the society exquisite, for such the: 
celebrity certainly was—‘ what!’exclaimed he in; 
grandiloquent tone.s, striking a theatrical attitudei'i 
‘is it that fine young lady we are to consult? 
about? That superb girl, in such perfect 
ditiou ! Oome, confess, madam, that ;^ou are unljc 
making fun of us.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Mrs Contango, impressed, a* *hd' 
was meant tg be, by the importance of the pfint- 
pous personage who was addressing her, '1 Admit; 
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appearances are in iny daughter’s favour, and I 
•hope that you may be able to assiue us that her 
condition is not serious ; but she is always losing 
lier voice—always cougliing—and if we were not 

to take care’- A flood of tears drowned the 

rest of the sentence. 

‘But,’ airily remarked the fatuous doctor, ‘my 
dear madam, wliy distress yourself ‘I All may be 
well. Let mo hoar from tliia gentlemati, your 
family attendant, the symptoms as he has inter¬ 
preted them.’ 

I gave tlie history of tlie ease in a few words. 

‘ Well, well; there seems to be nothing serious ; 
but we must examine the chest with the utmost 
exactness to decide that.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupts mamma, ‘but will you 
allow me to remain in the room ?’ 

‘Of course, madam,’ responded the favourite of 
fortune. ‘ Von have a sivered right to stop here. 
Pray, sit down.’ And then he directed me to 
commence the examination. I percussed with 
minute carefulness every part of the thorax, and, 
08 before, could really find nothing abnormal. 

' ‘There; you perceive that I have tested with 
exactness, and the resonance is everywhere jrerfect.’ 
I made the remark as a mere matter of form, for 
I had not failed to note that the very superior 
West End practitioner had not condescended to 
pay the slightest attention to my proceedings, but 
was talking in low tones to Mrs Midas Contango 
all tlie time. 

‘Ail, well, now it is my turn,’ said he, and with 
the most delicately impressive care, placed Miss 
Muriel again in position ; not, as 1 had done, 
with the arms crossed on the che.st, but stitlly 
extended. In place of telling lier to count ‘ thir¬ 
teen to sixteen,’ he gave her a book and ilirectisl 
her to read a dozen lines, and then to sing the 
gamut, an octave and a half. The mother was 
watching all this in admiration and devouring 
every detail. 

‘Ah ! humph !’ said the oracle ; ‘it seems there 
is something—but extremely diliicult to dilfer- 
entiate.—Let us lieai- what percussion yields.’ 
And his style was truly enchanting. Every tap 
witli the fingers was given with a ilourisli and a 
graceful sweep woithy of tlie most expert pro¬ 
fessor of sleight-of-hand that ever entertained a 
countess’s guests. Tliere was a moment of studied 
indecision, and then, with a covert smile, turning 
to me, he said: ‘ Tlierc it is. Listen, my dear 
young friend,’ as he beat Ida digital drum, now 
on this side, then on that. ‘Tick-tack, tick- 
tack.—Hark ! do yon liear it 1 'Pliere is a very 
appreciable difference in resonance ; when I say 
“appreciable difference,” I do not say an enormous 
dinerence—no—but there it i.s ! ’ 

‘ For my own part, sir,’ I returned, ‘ I cannot, 
with all deference, detect the slightest differ¬ 
ence.’ 

*‘0h! very likely; but there, nevertheless, it 
is.—Now come, however; thoiigli-having ascer¬ 
tained the truth about the case—my time is short, 
let me convince you. I . ill turn my back to the 
patient, and you shall again percuss. I will tell 
which side you are tapping upon by the variation 
in the sound.’ He turned round, and I percussed 
as equally os possible the two sides of the thorax. 
You are on the left side.’ He was quite right! 

\ moment, however, my surprises was changed 

aopiifation of the fashionable physician’s smart 


audacity. His professional—nay, I yet hope I 
may more truthfully write it unprofessional— 
trick was obvious enough, but performed with 
such perfect aplomb that I was duped even whilst 
taking part in it- He had turned his back to the 
patient, to Mrs Midas Contango and myself, but be 
wius looking into a large miiu'or above the console 
which faced him ! 

Wliat could 1 do? I was mute. The tables 
hud indeed been so completely turned upon me 
that I liud nothing to say. 

‘Madam, I muht not alarm you,’ observed the 
triumpliaut specialist to Mrs Contango, who was 
in blissful iguorauce of the fleception ; ‘ these deli¬ 
cate gradations in tone can only bo at once detected 
after immense practice, only by those who examine 
a stream of patients ; but lliere is sometliing on 
tlie left side of your danghteris chest—nothing 
serious-so little, indeoil, tliat my young friend 
liero lias been unable to find it; but tliere it is.— 
And now, the examination being complete, permit 
UK to consult as to tlie treatment, and then 1 must 
go, or I shall incur the di.spleasuro of a noble but 
somewhat impatient patient of mine.’ 

Wlicn we wore alone, I again expressed my 
incredulity, delicately hinting at my ob.servation 
of his ruse. 

‘ Tut, tut'. my dear young fiieiul,’ said he, 
testily, ‘you have not yet grasped the situation. 
—Now, Iiere you have a girl wlio couglis and has 
been hoarse for a long time- then how tlie deuce 
can you get over the fact by telling tlie parents 
that there is no cause for it! V'ery likely there 
is nothing the matter witli her; but wliy does 
slie cough V 

‘Tliat was exactly wliat her mother said to me.’ 

‘ Tliere you are ; and mamma was quite riglit; 
there must be some caii.se for it We may not 
bo able to lay our finger vipoii it, for we must 
examine and understand our patients thoioiiglily 
very often before we can make out their ailments, 
and then one finds the mi.schief, because you see, 
we are expected to discoier it.’ 

‘But suppose there really is nothing.’ 

‘Nonsense! There always i.«. But even if there 
were not, we are equally hound to find it; for if 
you tell tliese anxious peo|)le, “ I can discover 
nothing wrong,” they will naturally put it down 
to your ignorance, and send for somebody else 
wlio lias knowledge enough of human nature or 
suflieient savoir fairs not to be embarrassed with 
so small a ditliculty.—Now, do you see my 
menuiiig V 

‘Theoretically there is notliing, jiracticully there 
is.’ 

‘You may put it so, if so it please you. But 
I assured you tliat there is—aud there is—your 
vigilance and punctilious exactitude iiotwithstaud- 
ing, a little convenient dilfereiiee in resonance. 
The mamma heard tlie remark, us I intended her 
to do ; she has not tlie remotest idea W'hat it 
mean.s—wliy sliould she have?—hut she is per¬ 
fectly happy now that the cause of her darling’s 
cough has been discovered, because she thinks, 
the cause being known, the cure will follow. 
The jnore unintelligible the explanation, the more 
convinced is slie of its correctness. Otre may 
remedy, you know, a difference in resonance; 
but how can you pretend to cure a person whom 
you persistently declare to have nothing the 
matter with her?’ 
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1 began to understand. 

‘Now,’ continued this consummate reader of 
Society’s intelligence, ‘ I admit this is not 
science ’- 

‘Nor what the schools and our academical train¬ 
ing teach us,’ hazarded I. 

‘ Quite so, my dear fellow; but accept for once 
the tuition of a man who has not altogetlier failed 
in his profession. What I have taken the trouble 
to demonstrate to you gratis is a good working 
rule—smelling a little, perhaps, so to speak, of 
the shop or of legal tape—but if our patrons are 
satislied, our patients made happy, our reputations 
advanced, can we wisely permit so trivial a matter 
as departure from slavish ailliereiice to what is 
miscalled principle to staud between us and suc¬ 
cess 1’ 

‘ Well,’ admitted I, a little sailly, ‘perhaps you 
are rmht’ 

‘Of course, I am, my dear young friend. I am 
a cynic, but 1 succeed. 1 have been, for instance, 
beseeclied to meet you here to-day.—And now for 
treatment.’ 

A little delicate countcr-iri'itation was suggested 
and agreed on; then the fashionable pbysieian 
stepped into his elegant turn-out before the door 
of Mount Aureo, amid the profuse tlmiiks of Mrs 
Midas Contango, a luimlred guineas richer, for his 
half-hour’s visit. As he shook hands with me, 
on throwing himself back among the cushions 
of his brougham, tlie famous expert smilingly 
whispered : ‘ V^on are too moilest, my ingenuous 
young friend : you have already the science of 
medicine at your finger-ends; wliy not acquire 
the art also?—Adieu 1’ 

One rarely takes part in a consultation without 
learning something ; but I never obtuincil such 
valuable practical knowledge from any meeting 
with a brother professional as I did in that 
inglorious scone in the drawing-room of Mount 
Aureo, in which I was so sadly let down, for a 
time at least, in the estimation of Mrs Midas and 
Miss Muriel Contango. 

Miss Muriel subsecpiently recovered her tem¬ 
porarily defective resonance sutliciently to gladden 
the hearts of her parents by making a marriage— 
at their cost—into a noble hou.se. I still liave 
the pleasure of ranking her among my patients, 
but for no organic or other serious ailment; ami 
I have it on e.xeelleut authority that her hu.sban<l. 
Viscount Barrenlands, would be extremely ghul 
at times, when he has been inordinately extrava¬ 
gant with his unearned increment, if Lady Muriel’s 
vigour of Voice and physique were both a little 
less robust. 


B KID E-A L E S. 

Ik olden times this institution was most popular 
in England ; but since the introduction of wed- 
ding presents, it has gradually died away. The 
bride-ale was specially raised in order to give the 
young couple a start Jn life ; but the custom only 
remains in the more scattered hamlets of this 
land. The words ‘ bride-ales,’ with their com¬ 
panions ‘bride-bushes’ and ‘bride-stakes,’ obtained 
their names from brides selling ale on their wed¬ 
ding-day, and receiving goods or money from 
friends ns payment; and from the bush at the 
end of a staae or pole being the ancient sign for 


country alehouses. The court-rolls of a Shrop¬ 
shire boroimh in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Elizabeth contoin the following leluting to 
bride-ales: ‘ lUunt a payue is made that no 
persons that shall brewe any weddyng-ale to sell, 
sliall not brewe above twelve strike of niault at 
the most, and the said person.s so muiTied shall 
not keen nor have above eight messe of persona 
at hys dinner, within the burrowe ; and before 
liys bryde-ale daye he shidl keep no unluwl'ull 
games in hys house, nor out of hys house, on pain 
of twenty shillings.’ From this we should gather 
that bride-ales were conducted in those days with 
much that was objectionable. 

IVhen a wedding was arranged, friends willingly 
started a bride-ale, and thus the expenses of the 
ceremony were defrayed, and a goodly sum 
handed over to the couple for the better furnish¬ 
ing of their new home. Thus the primary object 
of this custom was a charitable one. Indeed, in 
former times, many a worthy couple could not 
have afforded the expenses of new furniture, &c., 
without this mutual aid of their ucquaiiitancea 
Many instances are mentioned of royalty giving 
money for tliis purpose. The expenses of the 
privy purse of Henry VJl. point out many such 
as the following: ‘ 1030, .Jnuuary. Item, the 
.\iij daye paieJ to liowlande, one of the stable 
in rewarde, toward hys marriage, xls.’ 

Trincess Mary’s privy-purse evpen.ses show con¬ 
tributions of three shilliiigs and fourpence and 
■seven sliil lings and sixpence to jjooi' girls on their 
entering the marriage slate. During the time 
of Elizabeth this custom was carried on even by 
the nobility. 'I'liere is mention made of a great 
bride-ale at Keiulwortli Castle in 1570 ‘ with a 
large variety of shows and .sports.’ I’his was the 
Older of ceremony among the belter classes : The 
bride was placed by herself in a seat of honour, 
ami when t' e time for the reception of the goods 
arrived, 1..; husband sat by her side ; then the 
father of the bridegroom (should he be the heir) 
entered with a beautifully carved bos of wood, 
containing the deeds of the land, &c., and there 
he promised to make them his heirs for aye. 
’I'lie houses were decorated with rushes and 
ilowers, roses lieing the favourite. Many devices 
were worked, as dishes, stools, chairs, baskets, 
hampers, &c., and then hung about the walls as 
tokens of good-will. 

In the seventeenth century the presents were 
generally made in the church at the time of the 
niaiTiuge service, being cast into a laige basin or 
dish, placed there for the purpose. About this 
time bride-ales came to be abused, for many 
turned the rejoicings into a time of feasting and 
drinking, and it became as bad as the time when 
wine and sops wese partaken of in the church 
after the service was over. In an inventory of ,j 
the pai-ish church of Wilsdon, Middlesex, atx^atj; 
1547, mention is made of ‘ tw# masers ’ that were S 
appointed to remain in church to drink from at a 
briile-nles. ’ 

Mnrant says of Orent Teldham, in Essex : *A > 
house near the church was anciently used, m*d i 
appropriated for dressing a dinner for poorix^ i 
when nwried, and had all utensils and fumture • 
convenient for that purpose.’ Many other wnters J 
mention places where rooms were set for ! 

this custom., 

The ‘penny bridal’ of Scotland is one df the i 
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many forms under whieli the bride-ale existed. 
At one time this custom was almost universal; 
but owing to abuse, many efforts were put forth 
to abolish it—to no purpose. The ‘penny wed¬ 
ding ’ thus fell into disrepute with the mpcctable 
community, and thus thousands who would have 
benefited by this useful custom now receive no 
help. In Aberdeen, such a gathering was called 
a ‘ siller wedding,’ .and often as many ns two 
hundred guests assembled, generally at an inn; 
and a goodly sum wa.s collectetl for the coujde. 

In Cumberland, Westmorland, and other parts 
of the north of Eimland, weddings were cele¬ 
brated publicly, and called ‘ bridc-wain-s,’ or 
‘bidden weddings.’ Every publicity was given 
to the‘coming event,’ and advertising was even 
resorted to. Such .an advertiscuumt appeared as 
late iu 1803. The people .assembled at some 
convenient place, and each placed something in 
a plate or bowl put for the purpose. It was 
the custom to give a servant-girl who had retained 
her situation seven years a copper kettle. The 
word ‘bride-wain’ obtained its name from the 
poorer people before their wedding sending wains 
or wagons to receive corn for their tii'sl sowing, 
and other presents. Hutchinson, writing of 
Cumberland customs, says; ‘ N(!wly married 

peasants beg corn to sow their fir.st ci-op with, 
and are called corn-laiters.’ At some of these 
‘bride-wains’ there was a ‘dog-hanging,’ or 
‘ money-gathering.’ After the rep.ost, a pair of 
gloves were sold by auction, and he who bade 
highest had the privilege of kis.sing the bride. 
This also iucreaseu the collections at these briile- 
ale.s. 


SHIRLKY 1‘OI’l’IE.S. 

The writer had the pleasure of announcing to 
the readers of this Journal (May 1885) the 
possibility of growing the Eileliceiss on rockwork 
without the trouble of visiting Switzerland to 
see it. May he now have the honour of iidro- 
ducing the flower-lovers of Chambers’s to another 
lovely jdant newly introduced, in fact newly 
evolved —the Shirley Poppy? We are all accus¬ 
tomed to the flaunting but beautiful if deciduou.s 
poppies of our fields and garden.?, and we all 
remember the lines of Burns : 

But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 

You seize the flower—its bloom is shed. 

Many of our poppies, however, have charming 
double flower.? of glorious colour, and ore not so 
transient ns the poet woubl infer. The .Shirley 
Poppies rejoice in being different from all other 
poppies, poetic or otherwise. They are pronounced 
by competent judges to lie the.loveliest in cultiva¬ 
tion, and have been producial by the loving caro 
and discrimination of the Rev. W. Wilks, Vicar 
of Shirley, a celebsnted florist, who with the ordi¬ 
nary wild poppy began a series of exiierimenis, 
casefully selecting tlie fittest plants each year, 
taking the best seed the capsules provided, and 
thus by a process of n..'2!fral selecti.m analogous 
to Darwin’s, and a process withal of natural 
evolution, he has almpst succeeded in bringing 
something out of nothing, and creating a thing 
of beauty to be a joy for ever. 

The plants thus produced, and so rigidly watched 
jiUMi tended and selected, seem to ^ve colour to 


the doctrine of the survival of the fittest There 
they are, truly enough, a new blaze of colour, 
and unlike any others of their ancestors. The 
Gardener’s Maqaainc says they appear to he ‘capable 
of endless variation, and the characters are usually 
of a lively order, being chiefly richest rosy-red, 
violet-crimson, brilliant lake, and tender pink, 
mixed in the most delightful manner with white,’ 
After this eulogium, who will not grow poppies 
with their centres white, and white gloritying 
their margins, and with a prospect of turning 
out new varieties and colours every succeeding 
year? 

The excitement attontling such a simple opera¬ 
tion ought to kimlle new fire in the hearts of all 
floral amateurs. These charming flowers have this 
I capital recommendation also: they can be grown 
anywhere with the greatest ease and w'itbout 
trouble. The Queen new.s})apcr says they have 
boon as mucli talked of as it they hutl just arrived 
from New Guinea or any other remote region. 
It m.ay be niUIed that they are not yet generally 
distributed, .so they will be quite a godsend in 
nio.st gardens for a long time to come. The 
flowers are single ; and tlie be.st plan is to sow 
the seed its thinly ns jiossible in antunm for spring 
ilowering; and again about the beginning of 
June fpr an effective display further on in the 
season, hi those neighbourhoods where snails 
abound, the young ])lants will require careful 
supervision, as these and slugs of all kinds feed 
upon tliem most voraciously. Clumps made with 
the poppie.s look exiniisite, and we liave now said 
us much as is desirable to nvit amateurs on the true 
Scent. We have only to and that half a thimbleful 
of .seed, caistiug sixpence, will add beauty, bloom, 
and ricliiie.s.s to any ordinary garden, if well 
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tVuiix tliy liurdeiital spirit fails. 

Worn willi grief and weary days. 

And the purple disUirioe sails 
III the fading wiffion haze. 

Droop lliy friiigAd luhs, nor sigh, 

Should the gathering tears o’erllow ; 

Sing again the song that I 
Sung to thee, long, long ago. 

Let thy snowy fingers stray 
In among the ivory keys, 

While the twilight sinks to gray. 

And up-swelts the sweet night-breeze— 

They will find the dear old strain, 

Woo’d from out the treinhliiig strings ; 

They will find it, not in vain, 

If thy spirit with them sings I 

And though day be overcast, 

Starlight glimmers on the sea. 

While through darkness, dawn, at last. 
Brighter days fur you and me ! 

Ai<kxand8r GfllART, 


Printed and Piibllshud by W. k R. Chauberk, 47 Pater¬ 
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ON THE EXERCISE OF DISCRETION. 
The ‘discretion’which is said to be ‘the better 
part of valour ’ is not usually understood to be a 
quality of which the possessor has any particular 
reason to feel proud ; it is looked upon, indeed, 
os an indication of something very like cowardice. 
Cowardice in a man, fortunatedy for this country, 
is looked upon bj' all classes, from the raggetl 
vendor of evening newspapers to a prime minister, 
as the one social sin for wliich there is no forgive¬ 
ness, hence the imputation Incomes a serious one. 
As a matter of fai’t, however, it is pre-eminently 
true that ‘discretion is the blotter part of valour.’ 
Valour without discretion, so fur from being a 
useful quality, is apt to be a very dangerous one. 
The v.'ilour of our private soldiers is beyond 
question ; but the exercise of the discretion which 
controls it is fortunately not left to them ; if 
it were, we should have splendid instances of 
bravery, no doubt, but our army as an effective 
weapon of war would soon cease to exist. 

Discretion is the tic which binds together all 
the faculties of the mind ; without it, tliey have 
no more cohesion than a loose bundle of sticks. 
He who enjoys the proper exercise of this faculty 
enjoy-s it, unfortunately, to the exclusion of count¬ 
less numbers of his fellow-beings. It is a faculty 
which can be developed by practice, and it can 
be lost by disuse, following in this respect the 
Darwinian order of things. Soldiers taught to 
perform their different evolutions at the word of 
command, act mechanically at lost, depeiuling 
upon the volition of somebody else instead of 
their own. Relieved from the necessity of con¬ 
sidering what course they would under particular 
circumstances adopt, they cease to consider about 
it altogether; and if at some supreme crisis they 
are deprived of those who have done the think¬ 
ing for them, they are as incapable of intelligent 
and combined action as a flock of sheep. 

The policeman, on the other hand, is placed in 
a position peculiarly favourable for the cultiva¬ 
tion of discretion. His whole life Is a constant 
exercise of ^at faculty, and undoubtedly the 


intelligence which characterises the average police¬ 
man, especially the metropolitan policeman, is due 
in great measure to his being so obliged to exer¬ 
cise it Stalwart in bod}', the p)liceman must 
also be active and robust in mind ; for occasions 
are constantly occurring wherein he has to bring 
the best faculties of his miiul into play. He has 
to remember his orders and iusiructions, decide 
at a moment’s notice, without .xssistance and on 
his own responsibility, whether any one of them 
applies, and if so, how fur to the case brought 
l>efore his notice, and then unflinchingly carry 
it out. Bearing all this in mind, and that it 
ap]>lies to beginners in the. force as well as to 
experienced hands, the marvel is not that the 
police make occasional mistakes, but that they 
make them c seldom. The exercise of this dis¬ 
cretion is not so easy a thing as unreflecting 
people would imagine : there are people who are 
constitutionally unable to exercise it at all. Some 
years ago a large body of Sikhs were imported 
into one of our principal eastern colonies for the 
purpose of strengthening the police force. They 
proved to be and have ever since been treated os 
perfectly useless for the purpose, inasmuch as 
they were quite ineapable of exercising any dis¬ 
cretion, or, in other words, of thinking for them¬ 
selves. Tell a Sikh to do this, ami he will do it; 
not to do that, and he will not do it. But try 
to instruct him that under certain circumstances 
he must do this, and that, under certain other 
circumstances, he must do that, or do neither, as 
the case may be, and then place him on his beat, 
and you will find that you have transformed a 
splendid soldier into a bewildered and somewhat 
dangerous official Employ hnn in a military 
or semi-military capacity, and he is all that 
be desire<l. 

To some extent, a similar disuse of the reason¬ 
ing faculty entails a similar lack of discretion 
on the pmt of domestic servants. Aecastomed 
to specific orders before doing anything outside 
their ordinary groove, they soon cease to do any¬ 
thing at all ofltside it without them. They seem 
to arrive speedily at the conclusion that ‘Think- 
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ing is but an idk waiste of tlioiight,’ and so in 
great measure manage to dispense with it. The 
old-fashioned habit of beginning fires on a certain 
day and leaving them off on a certain day had 
more reason in it than people who shiver over 
a fire in June if the temperature goes down a 
few degrees, arc apt to imagine. Few housemaids 
could be safely entrusted with a discretionary 
order ns to the lighting of fires in the morning. 
Some bitterly cold morning in September you 
give orders for a fire to be lighted in the break¬ 
fast-room ; and as the wind remains in the north¬ 
east for the next few days, you see no reason 
to countermand the order. Suddenly the wind 
shifts to the south-west, and it becomes almost 
oppressively warm. You come down to break¬ 
fast, and the first thing that meets your eye is 
an unusually large fire blazing merrily on the 
hearth. You fling open the window, and when 
next you encounter the housemaid, tell her that 
you di<l not want a fire in the breakfast-room on 
a hot day like this. She regards you with an 
astonished and somewhat puzzled air as she 
replies: ‘ Please, ma’am, you told me on Tue.sday 
to light a fire there in the morning.’—‘Yes ; but 
Tuesday was a bitterly cold day, and to-day is a 
very warm one. I don’t want a fire there regularly 
as yet, but only when it is cold.’ But Jane’s mind, 
having become more or less like that of the Sikh, 
is incapable of retaining an idea which involves 
what lawyers c.all ‘a contingency with a double 
aspect,’ and she has now her orders, she considers, 
not to light the fire. Accoi-dingly, when, three oi' 
four days later, there is a frost in the early morn¬ 
ing, and you feel when you arise as if you had ! 
been suddenly landed in the arctic region.s, you 
have a splendid opiK)rtunity for curbing your 
tendency to irascibility when, on entering the 
breakfast-room, you find not a vestige of a fire, 
and the window wide open. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the persons who 
enffer most by the want of discretion are those 
who possess it in the higluist degree. Mental 
culture and refinement, whilst giving to their | 
possessors a sense of delight and enjoyment in 
things unintelligible to vulgar minds, bring also a 
delicacy of taste and feeling whicli make all that 
runs counter to it inexpressibly painful. A man 
ni,ay be cultured and refined without being over- 
fastidious ; but undoubtedly things offend liiin 
which give no offence whatever to uiicnltivated 
minds. A vulgar remark, an observation which 
a moment’s thought would have taught the maker 
of it must he disagreeable to some person pre.sent, 
|ars upon his nerves in a manner positively pain¬ 
ful ; whilst the nttercti,* of it, even if it were 
brought to his or her notice that tlie remark bad 
wosinded the feelings of some person present, 
would not feel the least disturbed, and probably 
make the matter worse by an ill-framed apology. 

I When we come to consider the use that is 
1 'nade by many of the faftilty of speech, 

I have indeed cause to lament the terrible want 
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of discretion which governs it. Surely there 
must be something wanting in our system of 
education which allows successive generations to 
be launched into social life without having been 
taught how to control that unruly member Ute 
tongue. Those who have had more fortunate 
experiences, or whose own powers of reflection, 
have convinced them of the necessity of such 
control, have indeed cause to be thankful. They 
are saved from the commission of countless mis¬ 
takes, and from being the cause of frequent 
injustice and much misery. The man who has 
learned or who has taught himself to think 
before ho speaks 1ms acquired the habit of ascer¬ 
taining almost in.stautaneotisly wlietber what he 
is about to say will be suitable under all the 
cireuumtances of time, place, and company. What 
a blessing" it would be if everybody else bad 
acquired this habit and acted upon it I With 
many people there is no pause for reflection at 
all betwetn the idea that comes into the brain 
and the expression of it that comes out of the 
mouth. So eager are they to talk, that they have 
no time to consider whether wliat they are about 
to say is wortli tlic saying, or had better be left 
nnsanl. So incapable arc they of enteitaining 
two ideas simultaneously in their bends, that the 
possc-^sion of one makes them uncomfortable till 
th(}y have got rid of it. The name of some one 
known to the company is mentioned at table, and 
it immediately reminds one of these individimls 
of some story or rumour or scandal about this 
per.son wliicli he or she lias lately heard. At once, 
and without the slightest reflection us to whether 
the story may be true or not, whether there are 
friends of the person present to whom it may be 
offensive, enemies to whom it may be grateful, 
or servants attentive to pick up any gossip or 
scandal to retail with embellishments in the 
servants’ hall, out it all comes; and the tliought- 
le.ss babbler, instead of feeling remorse at having 
done a possibly cruel wrong to an iniiueciit person, 
is smilingly complacent at having contributed to 
tlic general amusement. 

Wiase tliau thi.s i.s the deplorable lack of dis¬ 
cretion which prevents the presence of young 
persons, and oven of childi'cii, from being any 
restraint upon (his fatal rage for speaking. That 
reverence which even the heathen jKiet felt was 
due to youth, ‘Maxima debetnr pueris rever- 
entia,’ is totally wanting in many who would be 
highly indignant at the insinuation that tlicir 
niorality could be compiued at all with tliat of 
a pagan. Incalculable is the evil which ‘is 
wrought by want of thought’ iii this respect; 
and it c.an only be by want of tlionght, for 
nobody with any sense of decency left would 
wantonly incur the risk of corrupting the minds 
and defiling the imaginations of the young and 
innocent. The extraordinary part of it is that 
people who have lost all discretion in this resjrect 
seem so utterly unconscious tlint they are doing 
anything reprehensible. This want of thought 
mii.st be to some extent an inca])acity for think¬ 
ing ; phrases wliich they hear, or which, parrot- 
like, they recite, having no meaning for them. 
They will hear with unruffled composure the 
anathemas upon him ‘that shall scandalise one 
of the little ones,’ and wonder possibly how 
people can be found so wicked as to do it Very 
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likely they will think of some of their friends 
to whom the words might apply; hut the last per¬ 
sons whom they would think of condemning upon 
that head would undoubtedly be themselves. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

M. JoussERAii had been to Paris, and was now 
expected back again. He had devoted the whole 
of the late autuniu months to the execution of a 
picture of English country life, nothing less than 
a harvest-home supper; a rather dillicult subject, 
it may be confessed, for a French artist to handle. 
He had made studies from a score of the yokels 
of the neighbourhood, and had found ample 
opportunities of studying his theme en bloc at the 
feasts given by Shorthouse, Gregg, and Day. He 
had had no mind to wait until spring for the 
exhibition of his work, and indeecl at this time 
the school he represented and the auWjorities of 
the Salon were not very much in harmony. 
Courbet was rising to his glory ; but the poetic 
school, with Corot at its head, still held its place, 
and, for a poetic school, had a goocl deal of fight 
in it. The salons of the great picture-dealers 
were the nursing-ground of realistic genius in 
those days, and M. Durand-Rucl gave Jousserau’s 

f icture a home and a welcome in the Rue Lafitte. 

rench art was a little more home-loving thirty 
years ago than it is i-ven to-day, ami when 
painters ran abroad fit all, they went to Constan¬ 
tinople, to Naples, to iladrid, or Cairo. None of 
them had dreamed of invading England, where 
the local colour was ]iopularly supposed to consist 
of one dim universal gray : so that Jousserau’s 
little bit of truth, cut out of the living panorama 
of English life, took Paris quite captive for a 
week or two. The little man was feted and 
stormed al, praised and abused beyond his merits 
or demerits. He became quite a personage, and 
his picture was sold at a price which astonished 
nobody so much as the painter, before it had 
been on exhibition a fortnight. 

He had written a painfully worded letter 
announcing his return, and Isaiah was at the 
railway .station to meet him, pleasantly conscious 
of the increased importance of his own personal 
aspect, and prepared for Jou.sserau’s astonishment 
at the pair of steppers. These he had left in 
charge of a street-boy whilst he warmed himself 
at the waiting-room lire. He had not been there 
long when he became awai’e that a shuttling step 
had paused upon the platform, and that a no.se 
was flattened against one of the window-panes. 
Somebody outside was peering at him, and he 
was not long in discovering that the somebo<ly 
was Mr Orme. Tobias was hatless, and his gray 
unvenerable wisps of hair were waving hither 
and thither in the frosty wiml. 

Isaiah, deserting his comfortable place by the 
fire, walked on to the platform to look at him. 
‘Hillol’ ho said, with no great favour. ‘AVhat 
brings you here V —Tobias stretphed a pair of dirty 
blue hands abroad, and stood there trembling.— 
‘Whnifi? the matter with you?’ 

‘ Mr Winter,’ said Tobias, ‘ I am a wretched 
outcast. I have only had one meal for three 
days.’ 

* Eh ? ’ returned Isaiah. ‘ What V 

t 
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‘ Don’t think I mean to bo impertinent, sir,’ 
Mr Orme pleaded ; ‘ but if it hadn’t been for me, 
sir, you might hgve adorned a very different 
sphere. It was my discovery, Mr Winter, and | 
you profited by it. If I had had only a little j 
money, I might be rolling in thousanda now.’ 1 

‘You’ve got no claim on me, you know,’ said j 
Isaiah. ‘ Fou’ve got no right to come and ask ■ 
me for a penny-piece.’ 

‘ I know I haven’t, sir,’ the wretched object 
answered, weeping; ‘ but I ’ni in great distress. 

I had to walk about the fields lost night, Mr 
Winter. I’m nearly dead. I wish I were. I 
was brought up by respectable parents, Mr Winter, 
who never expected me to come to this.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Isaiah, ‘you’ve lived to be a 
credit to ’em.’—It Wiis ni;edful to be gruff with 
Tobias, because he meant to help him.—‘ There’s 
a shilling for you.’ He dropped a coin into the 
dirty outstreb hed hand ami turned away; but 
Tobias cauie shuftling after him. 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir; you have made a 
mistake ; you have given me a sovereign.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Isaiah, with an open burst of 
anger, ‘ can’t you hohl your jaw ? D’ ye think I 'in 
such a fool a.s that ? Get out with you, and let 
me hope I’ve seen the last on }’e.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Tobias, and so vanished, 
hugging the sovereign greedily. He was back 
two minutes later, helil in ignominious custody 
by a porter. 

‘Tm.s cli.'ip, sir,’ .said the porter, touching his 
hat in lesjtect to Isaiah’s broadcloth, ‘has been 
trying to change a tiuid at the booking-office. 
He says yon give it to him, and 1 ’ve been sent 
round to make inquiries.’ 

At this Isaiah was conscious of a violent shame, j 
and to tovtu- hi.« confusion, shook his fist threaten- ' 
ingly at Mr Orme. ‘Look here,’ ho cried, ‘I 
wen’t be b :'iered with you. Stupid old owl! 
Why couldu. you ebauge the money somewhere 
else ?' 

‘ I was very hungrv, sir,’ Tobias answered. 

‘Get out o’ my siglitl’ roared Isaiah.—‘It’s all 
right,’ he added to the porter ; ‘ let him go.’ 

Tliis time Mr Orme vanished finally; and the 
train shortly afterwards arriving, Isaiah sought 
the platform, and saw Jmisserau alight. The 
little man was in a state of beaming pleasure, 
and shook hands with his host a good half-dozen 
times. 

‘ I have good fortune at Paris,’ he said gaily.' 
—‘ New’s? Oh yes—the best of news. My picture | 
is paid for, thousands. Not pounds. Shillings. ■ 
Fifteen thousand.’ 

Isaiah bent his brows in ailculation. ‘_Why,. 
that’s seven hundred and fifty ponml,' he said. _ 

.Tousserau nodded with a smile, not knowing 
that he was over-estimating his own gains. ‘1 
shall paint two more,’ he said, ‘ for the same mwi. 
He is Englisliniaii in Paris. A lord. Very nch, 
and very kind.—Oho ! I tell you I am 
man, Mr Vintarib; 

‘So am I,’ Isaiah .answered. ‘There’s a pflr 
on us.—Where’s your luggage? Is all that ytffiwi 
It’s well I brought the brake with me.’ • - 

‘I have many things,’ said .Tousserau. ‘SOBJe 
little, things for everybody. Eor Madame Vintai*,’ 
he added in a deP'"hted whisper, ‘ a bonnet; Oh. j 
such a bonnet 1 Tlie very last bonnet, of Pnr»* i 
He made a vivid sweep with bo^h. hands, M if ha I 
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were describing the bonnet’s ontline, and it were 
the size of a church steeple. ‘Nothing was like 
it, ever 1’ he said, laughing outright ‘ Madame 
Vintare shall be proud.—There is something else 
for you. You, my friend, shall be astonish. You 
shall wait to see.’ With this he hurried up a 
porter, bewildering the man with instructions j 
and saw all his property transferred to Isaiah’s 
brake. 

The two had no sooner reached home than the 
little man set to work to unpack ; and Mrs Winter, 
who had I’eceived word of the bonnet from Isaiah, 
stood by in natural feminine expectancy. A 
wonderful structure came to sight It was de¬ 
signed, as students of the fashions will remember, 
on the principle of the Norman arch. The top of 
the archway was tilled up with the moat exquisite 
artificial flowers. The whole eilifice was rich with 
lace, .and at the bottom was an enormous bow of 
the finest pink satin. Mrs Winter, beholding this 
work of art, chwiied her hands together in a 
blending of womlering admiration and dismay. 

‘ Is that the sort of thing the women gone about 
in wheer you’ve been ? ’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Jousserau gravely. ‘All the ladies 
wear it now—all the ladies of the great life.’ 

‘Oh !’ returned Mrs Winter w'ith a long-drawn 
sigh ; ‘it might tlo for them ; but a woman ’ud 
be hooted as w'ore it in a civilised country.’ 

Jousserau found this declaration so amusing 
that he threw himself helples.sly upon the horse¬ 
hair sofa and laughed with peal on pcaL Mrs 
Winter felt her dignity otteiKieil, but she was on 
the lookout for further wonders and could not 
afford to say anything. The little man’s remem¬ 
brance for Isaiah was packed in a long wooden 
case which had a sliding top. This being removed 
revealed a qiiantity of soft paper-wrapping j and | 
this in turn ueiiig taken aw’ay, displayed a bronze | 
figure, draped, poised on one foot and holding the 
right hand on high. In addition to this there was 
a tiny clock, with a polished steel roil projecting 
from it Jousserau set the bronze figure on the 
mantel-shelf, and then by an artifice which some 
Parisian clockmaker had made known to him, 
attached the rod to a bit of straightened wire¬ 
spring the bronze huly held between finger ami 
thumb, and lo! the clock itself became a pendulum, 
with no apparent source of motion. 'J'lie goo<i j 
couple sat down before this marvel in a delighted ] 
wonder, and there was for a time no end to their 
admiration. 

* You see, Madame Vintare,’ said Jousserau, ‘ it 
is only in civilised countries people know to make 
these fine things.’ 

Whilst they were still at their height of wonder, 
Shorthouse dropped in, and announced that he 
was on his way to see Snelling. 

‘Do not go yet,’ cried .lonsscran. ‘There is 
somethings for you from Paris, of which I will 
pray that you accefit. Behold it’ He had bought 
n>r Shorthouse a noble meerschaum pipe, with a 
long clieny-wood stem and an amber mouthpiece. 
The bowl had a Rusaia-l«»ther silk-lined case to 
protect it whilst it was b^g smoked or handled, 
and'the pipe altogether was a very gorgeous aflair 
indeeil. ‘Will you do me the pleasure to smoke 
sometimes this 1 ’ he-osked. 

‘I should be almost afraid to handle it,’ returned 
the farmer. ‘Excuse me, Mr Jousserong, but do 
you iniud a plaiu man asking a plain question ? ’ 


‘Why, no,’ said Jousserau, looking up at him 
with riusod eyebrowa 

‘Our vicar,’ said Shorthouse, ‘is a judge of them 
things, and he hdls me I might' ha’ paid ten or 
twelve times as much us I did for them pictures, 
and have got no better. Now, nothing for nothing 
is most folks’s motto. You don’t find these 
things’—holding up the pipe—‘growing on the 
hedges in your country, any more than we do 
here. Now, I want to know, and there’s no 
offence meant, Mr Jousserong, what you pick me 
out to do these favours fori’ 

‘I do not pick you out for favours,’ said the 
little artist. ‘ For the pictures, it was pleasure to 
paint them. You, my dear Mr Short-house, are 
English. Yon are so much English—excuse me— 
I cannot tell where else to find you. You are, as 
they say, John Bull. I want to paint John Bull. 
1 find .John Bull; I paint lieein. Shall I charge 
money for what I want to do myself to jilense? 
For Mees Cecilia’—he blushed a little here, but not 
one of h{» auditors noticed it—‘she is charming 
young lady, very beautiful, and I had great 
pleasure when I made her portrait.’ 

‘ He's got an eye for things,’ said Isaiah. ‘ I 
never noticed it particular till 1 .see your picture ; 
but I’ve thought it since, and said it to the missis, 
many a time, a John Bull-er lookin’ sort o’ man 1 
never looked at than lie’s drawed you out to be. 
It’s as like as one new sixpence is like another, 
and it’s Jolin Bull all over.—He’s right, Short¬ 
house, he’s right.’ 

‘Well,’ said the farmer, with a comiilacent 
waggle of his head, and a smile which would have 
way in spile of him, ‘ jierhnps he may be.’ 

If tlousscrau had searched for a year, he could 
have found iiothiiig more flattering to tell him. 
It w.-vs the fanner’s jiride and boast to be thought 
English to the marrow, and it cheered him like¬ 
wise to know that his (jualities were evident even 
to a foreigner.—‘Yon keep an open mind, Mr 
Jousserong, and you’d seem not to be afraid to 
speak it.’ 

‘Why not?’ the artist a.sked. ‘There is no 
harm in an Englishman being English. I would 
not be anything but French of the south if I 
could help it.’ 

'I’liat was a proposition which in Shorthouse’s 
mind would stand much chewing before it could 
be assimilated. An Englishman was naturally 
jiroud of being an Englishman, but that a foreigner 
sliould be proud of being a foreigner, and should 
not envy a freelxmi Briton his characteristics and 
privileges, was hardly to be believed. 

‘Come,’ said tlie fanner ; ‘the kindness can’t be 
left o’ one side. I shall bo glad if you’ll outyonr 
bit o’ Cliristmas dinner along with us.—Isaiah, I 
shall count on thee and the missis also. Now, 
that '» a bargain, if you please.’ 

The invitation was accepted on all sides, and the 
farmer went away, bearing his new pipe in its 
cardboard box along with him. After the space 
of two or three minutes, he came back again, 
thrusting his head round the parlour door and 
calling ‘’Zttiah !’ in a hoarse ancl hollow murmur. 
Isaiah turning at the voice, the farmer beckoned 
him by a backward motion of the head, anditaving 
thus drawn him from tlie parlour, signalled to 
him with a certain finger to close the door, and 
then nodded him sideways down the passage as if 
in search of a place for private conference. Isaiah 
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followed him to the front door of the house, and 
there he xiaused, with a wink of setious and subtle 
meaning. 

‘ ’Zaiah,’ he said, ‘ I ’ve got a notion.’ He laid a 
liand upon Isaiah’s sleeve, and leaning forward, 
breathed a hoarse inquiry : ‘ Do yon think as that 
young chap can be a sparking up to my Cecilia ? ’ 

‘N-o-ol’ said Isaiah, in a long-drawn growl of 
almost scornful wonder. ‘ What’s put that maggot 
in your head?’ 

The farmer tilted his hat and rubbed his hair 
with a look of perplexity ; then he nodded two or 
three times with n scowl of indecision and went 
away without another word. lie cast the question 
he had asked Isaiah up and down in his mind as 
he drove, and succeeded in coming to no con¬ 
clusion. He had business with Snelling at the 
Barfield, Arme, and went straiglit thither. He was 
not quite certain as to whether ho had done wisely 
in inviting Jousserau since Snelling had already 
promised to be his guest lie knew something of 
the distaste which existed on both sides, and began 
to think that he might have proposed to bring 
owder and fire together, 
don’t think aytber of ’em ’iid quarrel before 
the women folks,’ he said ; ‘but I’m iifruid I’ve 
made a bit of a fool of my.self all the same.’ He 
decided finally that he would speak of the matter 
to Snelling, as it it were the most casual thing in 
the world, and wait for him to offer an objection 
in case be saw one. 

‘ Bob, ode lad ! ’ he broke out on arriving, ‘ I 
just looked in at ’Zaiah Winter’s on my way here. 
That young French chap’s back again, and I’ve 
asked ’Zaiah and his missis and him to come and 
tek a bite with us on Christmas day. You and 
’Zaiah having made it up again, I thought it was a 
friend-like thing to do.’ 

‘ 1 shall be glad to meet Isaiah,’ Snelling an¬ 
swered quietly ; and since he made no allusion to 
Jousserau, Shorthouse made none either, and the 
question wag allowed to slumber. 

It took and kept a place in Snelling’s thoughts, 
however, and the more he looked at it the leas he 
liked it. ‘ Shorthouse means kindly,’ he said ; ‘ but 
he’s a dunderhead. He’s got no more thought of 
insulting me when he asks me to dine with an 
enemy than he ’d have if he asked me to dine with 
a friend. The man’s a fool, pure and sim]>le.' 

He grew so hot at times that he vowed over and 
over again not to go. He would not sit at the 
same table with a foreign scoundrel who believed 
and had spoken the truth about him. It was 
curious, perhap.s, but Snelling couhl not help 
thinking it rather b.ase on Joussei'au’s part to 
have believed the truth. He was quite certain 
that he himself would h.ave been less ready to 
suspect evil, and with that amazing dexterity 
which the foolishest casuist has at his commaml 
when he excuses his own wrongdoing, he mode 
out that though the crime with which Iiis enemies 
charged him was not anything particukrly terrible, 
it was altogether horrible to accuse a man of it on 
less than the directest ptoof. In another man, the 
intended offence against young John would not 
only have been inexcusable, but as vilely and 
basely triminal to Snelling’s mind as to that of 
any normal and right-thinking creature. But he 
was conscious of his own excuses. If another man 
had meditated the crime, he would have known 
how to think about it. 


Shorthouse had offered him a chance of rein¬ 
stating himself on something like the old footing 
with CeeiHa. The. girl seemed kinder than she 
had been, and perhaps repented herself of the 
l-efusnl. It would be unwise to throw away the 
opportunity afforded him, and yet his pride could 
liardly stomach Jousserau’s presence. 

‘Why doesn’t he stick to his own folks?’ he 
said savagely. ‘ If the man’s a gentleman, and has 
a right to hobnob with Sir Ferdinand and my 
lord, why doesn’t he stop among his own people ? 
I reckon the lords and ladies ^n his own country 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him, and that’s 
why he comes over here, lying away honest men’s 
characters, and poisoning girls’minds against their 
servants. 1 won’t sit at the .same table with the 
fellow.’ 

He stayed in this mind obstinatelv, with 
occasional feeble gusts which blew the otfier way, 
until Christmas eve. He said nothing of his 
intention to Shorthouse, but relied upon himself 
to finil excuses. 

{To be contiimerJ.) 
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There is a widely spread belief amongst school¬ 
boys in many parts of the country that it is un¬ 
lucky to kill a robin, and it is generally supposed 
that a broken limb would be the probable punish¬ 
ment for so doing. Even the nest of this bird is 
comparatively safe, though why it should be thus 
favoured is not quite, clear, unle.ss, ns has been 
suggested by some writers, it owes its popularity 
to the story of the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ which 
ballad, jauhaps, may also have given rise to the 
popular notion that the, robin will cover with 
leaves or ni'i. - any dead person whom it may 
chance to fin, . There certainly, however, seems 
to be no snUstantiul reason why he should be more 
favoured than the other members of the feathered 
tribe, for, after all, he is a very pugnacious and 
impudent little fellow; but perhaps these are the 
qualities which have brought him into notice and 
made him popular. 

We are informed in an old rhyme that 

The Robin and the \V ren 
Are God’s Cock and Hen; 

nevertheless, the smaller bird does not enjoy the 
ublic protection which is affonled to the red- 
reast, and at one lime it was considered the 
correct thing to hunt the wren on St Stephen’s 
Day. When one was caught, several curious and 
inWresting ceremonie.s were gone through. The 
bird was generally carrieil triumphantly round 
the town on a pole, and in some casiis was after-' 
wards buried in the thurchyard. In the Isle of 
Man, a feather taken from a wren killed on one of 
these occasions was considered o most efficacious 
protection against diipwieck for a period of twelve 
months; and formerly Manx fishermen would 
seldom think of putting to sea without one. 
Except in a few localities, the practice of wren- 
hunting has now, no doub^ fallenrinto diaose; 
and at the present day it is kept up as a rule 
only by boys, who retain the custom for (heir 
own amusemeitt 

It is recorded by Aubrey that during U rebellion 
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in Ireland a party of soldiers who had incautiously 
fallen asleep would doubtless have been surprised 
by their enemies had they not been awakened by 
some wrens pecking on the drums as the enoiuy 
approached. On this account the wren was said 
to nave gained the mortal hatred of certain classes 
in Ireland, who killed the little binl whenever 
they got the chance. Another reason which has 
been assigned for hunting the wren is that its 
destruction was ordered by the early Christian 
missionaries because the bird was held in the 
highest veneration oy the Druids. 

In connection with the wr»;n there is also a 
curious old Manx legend, according to which there 
once dwelt in the Isle of Man a very beautiful 
fairy, whose voice was so irresistibly foseinating 
that numbers of men were frequently enticed by 
her into the sea, where they were drowned. Had 
this state of things continued unchecked, it is 
highly probable that, sooner or later, the Manx 
ladies would have experienced considerable ditli- 
culty in procuring husbands, for the siren seemeil 
bent u])on exterminating all the adult males in 
the island; but fortunately there at length came 
forward a knight-errant on whom lier cliarms had 
no effect. For the safety of his fellow-men, he 
determined to destroy her, and endeavoured to do 
bo; but at a critical moment she effected her escape 
by assuming the form of a wren. A sjvill, how¬ 
ever, was cast ujwn her, compelling her to reappear 
in the same form once a year; and tlius on the 
fatal day the wrens are hunted in the hope that 
one of those killed may be the ■wicked fairy her¬ 
self, for it is her doom to die ultimately by the 
hand of man. 

Several birds are ominous of evil, and the 
superstitions connected with them date from very 
remote ages. I’liiis, crows are considered unlucky 
if seen on the left of the observer ; and when one 
of them flies over a house, at the same time croak¬ 
ing thrice, it is held to prognosticate the deutli 
of one of the inmates. It is also commonly sup¬ 
posed that deatli is foreboded by the apj)earanco 
of ravens or tlie screeching of owls. Even the 
pigeon sometimes becomes a bird of ill omen, for 
when a white one settles upon a chimney it is 
supposed that a death will sdiortly take place in 
the house beneath it. 

Grose tells us that it is unlucky to see one 
magpie and afterwards several others; but, on 
the other hand, if two magpies are seen it is a 
sign of an approaching wedding ; tliree, of a pros¬ 
perous joui’ney ; and four, that some good news 
will be received. Another authority status that a 
wedding is presaged by three magpies, and a <leath 
by four; and according to an old Scotcli rliyme 
quoted by Dr Brewer : 

One’s sorrow, two’s mirth. 

Three’s a wedding, four’s a birth, 

• Five’s ajehristening, six a deartli, fic. 

That it is unlucky to have peacocks’ feathers in 
a house is firmly believed by many people, this 
pie(;e of superstition inq^st probably having its 
origin in the story c." Argus, who was changed 
into a peacock, his hunclisid eyes—or in other 
words spies—becoming at the same time the eye- 
spots on the tail-feathers of that bird. 

It is only natural that our domestic poultry, 
during their long association with man, sliould 
have given rise to many superstitiSns beliefs and 
aUBtoms. Thus, from the days of the ancients, 


cockerels have been used as auguries, and much im¬ 
portance has also been attached to the behaviour 
of fowls generally. The crowing of a hen is con¬ 
sidered unlucky, and in some localities is looked 
upon as a foreboding of death. Moreover, the 
hen that is able to sing like her spouse does not 
appear to gain a very enviable reputation by the 
accomplishment, for a well-known adage asserts 
that 

A wliistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are good for neither God nor men. 

Tlie cock, however, can crow to his Iieart’s content 
so long os he does it at reasonable times and the 

a do living around do not object to the noise. 

act, it is as well, perhaps, that he should crow, 
for it is on acknowledged fact that by bis voice 
all respectable ghosts lue regulated, and that at 
the first sound of ‘ eock-a-doodle-Joo ’ they must 
Cease wandering amongst the living and hasten 
back to Hades. 

It is said that iu Pei«ia the crowing of a cock 
is accounted lucky or otlierwise aocorcliiig to the 
time at which it is heanl, and should any nns- 
guided fowl so far forget himself as to crow at 
an unlucky hour, he is foi-thwith killed for his 
pains—a custom, it is to be hoped, which has its 
proper moral effect on the I’ersiuu poultry. 

loi'tuuately for tlie present generation, the 
cocks of a nioilern farmyard are not in the habit 
of laying eggs. In olden times, however, they Jo 
not appear to have been so considerate, and the 
medieval poultry-keepers sulfered much anxiety 
in consequence, for they held it to bo a well- 
autbenticateJ fact tliat a cock’s egg hatched by 
a viper would produce a cockatrice, which was 
a monster, half reptile, half bird, so venomous 
that it could kill a man by merely looking at 
him. Let us hope, therefore, that the hens will 
continue as at present to monopolise the laving 
of eggs, even though some of the latter wliich 
find Uieir way to our breakfast tables may per¬ 
chance be slightly addled ; for the cockatrice is 
by no ineaiiB a desirable creature to have in onr 
midst, and now that it npiiears to have become 
extinct few will Jvgret its loss. 
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Diuny’s awakening from his stupor was stranger 
and more wild than bis recovery from the stun¬ 
ning fall. It was horn's befoi-u he could grasp 
where he was, and then he found himself lying 
upon the soft dust, so stiff that he could hardly 
move an inch. 

It was dark as ever; and he lay listening 
and hoping for the relief which did not come, 
trying to be cool and tliink out some means 
of escape, and still telling himself that he had 
exaggerated, and that Helen was safe ; this was 
but an accident. 

As he lay there, longing to rise, and dreading 
the pain that followed every movement, he became 
conscious that the air ■was cool and *«p1easant 
and refreshing to his burning brow. Then, by 
slow degrees it struck him that the wind came in 
a soft steady current on one cheek; and by- 
and-by, reason suggested to him ^liat this cool 
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cui'raut of air iniiot come from some opening 
far away in the great cavern. 

He shivered at first at the idea of plunging 

ne know 


farther into the darkness, for how did he know 
where his faltering steps might lead him, and 
wliat hideons chasms might lie yawning in his 
path ? 

Still, there was the cool current of air; so, 
forcing himself to rise, he began to walk slowly 
and cautiously in tlie direction from which it 
came, with the result that, after about an hour’s 
slow progression over whut was leally but a 
short distance, he suddenly caught sight of a 
pale greenish ray of light, and his heart seemed 
to give a bound. 

The rest was easy. Ten minutes’ cautious pro¬ 
gress over the dust brought him to the opening, a 
rift in the rock overgrown with hanging creepers; 
and pnsliing these aside, he found himself gazing 
out of whnt was like a roughly broken natural 
window in the perpendicular rocky face of the 
Anminco, which seemed to go down hundreds of 
feet below. How far up, he could not tell. 

It was dull, and the wind blew in fitful puffs, 
which swept the leaves aside, as he stood tlierc 
for a time, asking himself what ho should do. 
He was in no trim for climbing up such a place 
n.s this ; but would it be possible to get down t 

It seemed a risk ; but anything wa.s lictter 
than staying in that loathsome place; so, seizing 
the stoutest creeper within liis reach, he began 
to descend ; anil, to his great delight, f.)uu<l, 
after cautiously going down about a hundred 
feel from creeper to creeper, that tin; rocky side 
of the (xirranco grew les.s perpendicular, and less 
ami less so, till there was no <langer, only an 
awkward descent of a slope, which landed him at 
lust by a trickling .stream ; while, on gazing up 
right and left, there were the rocky sides of the 
i-aviue, and above them, the dull gray sky, with 
on(! tiny orange speck far ahead. 

Then he grasped the idea that it wa.s cwly 
morning—before sunrise, and that he mu.st have 
pscssed the night in a feverish slumber in that 
dicadful place. 

The ue.vt step was easy. lie knew that if 
he followed the little stream, sooner or later it 
would lead him to the seashore ; and after slaking 
his thirst at one of the pools, he bathed his 
feverish temphw and set oH' refresheil. 

Somehow, he could not think about Helen. 
He felt ns if he dared not. He could only dwell 
upon the fact that a pitfall had been prepared 
for him, and he wanted to call Ramon to account. 
Then, too, he wanted to know where Fraser was ; 
why he had not come to his help, and why he 
hail gone off before him. 

Strange problems tlieso for an injured man 
to solve, and the only result of his attempts 
was for his head to grow more confused. 

It was a long and painful journey ; and the 
sun had risen hours before Digby' had cr ept 
out on to the black sands, where iinite a gale 
was blowing, os the great Atlantic billows came 
rolling in. Then he mode his w’ay round to the 
little inn. 

Theskindlady gazed at him in hori'or, and began 
talking to liiin volubly in S{>anish, to which 
Digby conld not reply. 

‘The Befior—Sefior Fraser?’ he said; but the 
woman only shook her head; and he was oil 
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the point of starting off, when Redgrave came 
hurriedly to the door to ask if Fraser and ho 
had returned. 

‘Ah, you are hefe!’ cried Redgrave excitedly. 
‘What does all this mean? Where is Fraser? 
Why are you hurt? Helen ?' 

‘Yes—Helen?’ gasiied Digby excitedly. ‘How 
i.s she ?’ 

‘Gone!’ cried Redgrave, with a fierce vindic¬ 
tiveness in his tones wliich made the young man 
gaze at him W'onderingly. 

‘ Gone ? ’ panted Digby, catching sharply at the 
table, for everything seemed to be whirling 
round. 

‘Yes. Yon do not know? How is it you are 
Imrt like this 1 ’ 

‘Don’t question me. A fall. But Helen? 
Ramon ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Redgrave sadly; ‘he swears he 
knows nothing.’ 

‘It is not true,’ cried Digby fiercely. ‘It is 
his work. He planned to murder me, and he has 
taken her away.’ 

Redgrave stood gazing at him wildly for a 
long space ; and then gripped him by the arm. 

‘ Come,’ he said laconically ; and almost ready to 
fall with bodily weiiknes.s, but with his agonising 
thoughts spurring him on, Digby thrust his arm 
through Redgrave’s and walkeii with him step 
for step. 

In a few minutes he saw whither he was being 
led ; and ten minutes later, with his heart sinking 
lower, Redgrave was going down the path which 
led to Ramoti’.s house. 

‘ V'ou will not find him,’ groaned Digby ; but 
Redgrave, wliose face looked stony in its despair, 
made no reply, strode on to the door and 
knocked. 

A quiet-looking Sjianisli servant answered the 
summon.--. 

‘ IVhere is y .ir master ? ’ said Redgrave sternly. 

‘ III bed, ill,’ replied the man. 

‘ What does lie say ? ’ asked Digby hoarsely. 

‘That Ramon is in bed ill.’ 

‘It is a lie!’ roared Digby. ‘He is not here. 
Redgrave, get horees; we must follow and hunt 
him down.’ 

‘AVhat is this noise?’ said n familiar voice; 
and Ramon, looking painfully sallow and ill, 
came into the open liall. ‘Ah, Redgrave!— 

My dear Digby, what is this? Some one has 
attacked you ?’ 

‘No,’ said the young man. ‘Yos,’ he added 
fiercely. ‘An enemy -a cowardly, treaclierous 
enemy struck at my life, hut failed. Struck at 
my life, so as to se))arate me from the woman I 
love. Do you hear ? you Spanish dog !—from the 
woman I love, and wlio loves me. Now, answer, 
if you value vour life—where is Helen V 

‘ Helen ! ^Vhy do you ask me V ' 

‘Because I civ’u ."fe Ihruugh.your cursed plot. 
Now, .sir, once more, if you value your life, speak 
the truth. Where is Helen V ; 

‘Is the young soi'or mad, Redgrave?’ said rj 
Ramon coldly. 

‘Let me answer, Redgrave.—Yes, air, mad—. 
mad again t you. Once more, if you-Value jrouj V 
life, where is Helen?’ . ! 

‘Oh yes,’ said Ramon mockingly, ‘1 value my ; 
life.’ : 

‘ Then where is she ? ’ 
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‘ The sefior thinks I have taken her away ? ’ 

‘ Don’t madden me, Ramon. I am a qiiiet easy¬ 
going fellow, but dangerous when roused. Where 
u she?’ 

‘ I do not know’.’ 

‘You lie, hound!’ cried Digby; and, weak as 
he was, he sprung at the Spaniard and caught him 
by the throat 

The moment before, Ramon was calm anil 
smooth and soft of word j but, as he felt Digby’s 
hands at bis throat, he flashed out into a rage that 
was almost volcanic. He struggled, but vainly, 
weak ns his aggressor was, for he too seemed to 
be suffering froin some injury which turned him 
faint But his words were fierce and strong, and 
his eyes glittered as he cried menacingly: ‘ Ah, 
then, the sefior is jealous. He feels pangs, and 
fier ;e with rage, does he, because the pretty child 
is not here!’ 

’ Will you cease this before I strangle you ! ’ 
cried Digby savagely. ‘ Where is Helen f ’ 

‘ Fool! idiot! dog ! ’ hissed out the Spaniard, 
delivering each word as if it wore a deadly blow. 
‘Don’t ask me. Go and ask your cunning false 
friend. Ask Fraser, when you can find him. He 
has taken her away.’ 

‘What? It is not true. It is another of your 
cowardly tricks to throw us off the scent’ 

‘ Indeed ? Then, where is Fraser ? ’ 

‘ Murdered, for aught I know’, as you tried to 
murder me,’ cried Digby fiercely, but with a 
horrible suspicion gaining upon him fast 

‘ You are a boy—a weak boy,’ snarled Ramon. 
‘Your friend, where is he ? Ah, it is always the 
friend who deceives.’ 

‘ Ramon, for Heaven’s sake, the truth,’ cried 
Redgrave. ‘ My child! my child !’ 

‘Gone with this idiot’s false friend.—There, go, 
both of you.—1 tell you I am ilL—Pedro, your 
arm.’ 

He reeled, and would have fallen but for his 
servant’s quick action ; and as he w'os lowered 
fainting to the matting-covered floor, Digby saw 
that his head hud evidently received some severe 
injury. 

CHAITEB XI.-—CONCLUSION. 

‘ I cannot understand it,’ said Redgrave wearily. | 
‘ I W’as out the greater part of yesterday ; and j 
when I retunied, Helen had disappeared.’ i 

‘ But you heard what he siiid, Mr Redgrave— 
Fraser—gone.—Oh, it seems impuasible !’ I 

Redgrave sank wearily upon a stone, and let 
the cool wind which came fiercely from the north 
blow uj)ou his heated brow. 

‘You don’t speak, sir,’ cried Digby passionately. 

‘ What can 1 say, sir ? Tell me about yourself. 
Wlwt did you mean by charging Sefior Ramon 
with an attempt to murder you ?’ 

Digby impatienUy explained. 

* It is strange,’ said Redgrave; ‘ but I cannot 
think he would go so far as that.’ 

‘ Never mind whether could or would,’ cried 
Digby. ‘Helen—we . . 1 st find Helen. Is that 
man deceiving us ?’ 

_ Redgrave shook his head. ‘ You saw the comli- 
"’as in. There was no deceit in that’ 

Could he have taken her away? Is she 
IV ** place he owns ? ’ , 

‘ No ; it is too improbable. ’These are not the 


days of abductions, young man.—Could Heler 
have deceived me?’ he muttered. 

But Digby caught what he said. ‘No,’ he 
cried proudly j ‘ she is incapable of deceit' 

In an instant his hands were grasped tightly, 
and Redgrave was gazing almost affectionately in 
his eyes. ‘God bless you for that, my boy !’ he 
cried in a choking voice—‘God bless you for 
that! ’ 

Digby returned the warm fi'onk pressure; and 
from that moment it seemed os if they worked 
together with renewed spirit and as one. 

‘ I cannot think that Fraser wouhl fight against 
me or play a deceptive part,’ cried Digby warmljr, 
after a long discussion which followed a vain 
search for news. 

‘ It is hard to doubt one you believe to be a 
friend,’ said Redgrave. ‘But there is no doubt . 
of one thing.’ 

‘And that is?’ 

‘ Fraser loved my child.’ 

‘Oh! Impossible!’ Digby’s ejaculation W'as 
full of wonderment and doubt. 

‘ Was she not sufficiently beautiful and true and 
good V 

‘ Don’t talk like that, ns if she were no more.’ 

‘ 1 noticed it from the first,’ continued Red¬ 
grave. ‘ I saw how he was struck by her; and 
in my trouble with Ramon’s advances, 1 found 
myself thinking how much happier she would 
be with the quiet, grave, middle-aged student, and 
1 hoped that she would return his afl'ection.’ 

‘And I, sir?’ cried Digby resentfully. 

‘Ah, yes. I saw that you loved her too; but 
I looked upon you ns the hot changeable lover 
of a day attracted by the first pretty face he 
saw. But Helen chose you.’ 

‘And Fraser—did he ever?’- 

‘Speak tome? Na I watched him carefully, 
as a man would who had his daughter’s happiness 
at stake ; but he seemed to think that his chances 
were hopeless, and to acquiesce in your position. 

I do not think Helen ever suspected his love.’ 

‘She could not. I never dreamed of such a 
thing.’ 

‘ No,’ said Redgrave sadly ; ‘ when one is young, 
one is selfish and blind to all but self. You both 
weiu' blind.’ 

‘Then all this point-* to the fact that Fraser 
has been playing a double part against us all; 
and that, by some cunning jugglery, he has per¬ 
suaded Helen to listen to him—to accompany 

him-No; I’ll never believe that My old 

friend has fallen a victim to the fate I escaped. 
No, M r Itedgrave, I can’t believe that’ 

Inquiries were made in every direction, especially 
down in the port; but no ves-sel had touched 
there; not even a fishing-boat had left the little 
place; and it was blowing so hard off-shore tlint 
no boat would have dared to approach or leave 
from that side of the island, 

‘ Let’s go back to Ramon’s ; I am sure we shall 
learn something there,’ cried Digby at lust ‘ That 
scoundrel is at the bottom of it all, I’m sure.’ 

They went straight to the Spaniard’s liouse, to 
meet the English doctor of the place, about to 
leave, ^ 

‘Bad, sir—very bad. Quite insensible. Con¬ 
cussion of the brain from a fall or from some 
blow. The cose is serious, I 'in afraid.’ 

Redgrave and Digby excliangod looks. 
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‘ Do not hav.e him disturbed. I shall be here 
again in a couple of hours,’ said the doctor; and 
he walked briskly away. 

‘ No deceit here,’ said Redgrave. 

‘ No ; but question his man Pedro. Promise 
him any bribe so that we may get at the truth.’ 

‘ We are on the wrong scent,’ said Redgrave 
dismally, as they walked away. ‘Pedro knows 
nothing, I am sure.’ 

Digby did not feel convinced ; but he could do 
no more, and he followed Redgrave to the desolate 
home, sick and wearied out, his injuries from his 
fall forcing him to keep his bed for the next three 
days, and submit to the doctor’s ministering. At 
the end of those three days, during which time 
Redgrave had scoured the island in every direction, 
Digby was able to leave his bed, while the ncw.s of 
the doctor as he tended Ramon Wiis of the doi'kest 
hue. 

* lie may recover ; I can say no more,’ was the 
on^ reply Digby could obtain. 

It was on the fourth morning that, with the 
gentleness of one who bore for him a real alfection, 
sallow and haggard-looking, Redgrave helped Digby 
to a seat in front of that once pleasant villa, wliere 
he could breathe the sweet pure sea-air, and at the ] 
same time be sheltered from the fierce rays of the 
sun, once more shining in all its glory. For the 
gale had blown over, and the sea softly rippled in 
the gentle breeTO. 

‘No news—no news!’ groaned Digby, a.s he lay 
back with his heatl resting upon the pillow his 
host had placed at the back of his chair. ‘ And ! 
1 used to think this place a perfect heaven !’ j 

'fhat <lay had nearly pa.s.sed, and after being ' 
within doors <luring the hottest time, Digby was I 
again seated beneath the tree, gazing sadly out to 
sea, and asking himself how long it would be ere 
he recovered his strength. 

‘1 must find them—I must find them,’ he 
groaned. And then ho started up, totteml, hold¬ 
ing on by the back of the chair, dizzy with ] 
excitement, for unmistakably that was Fraser's ^ 
voice he heard; and directly after the gate was | 
opened, and Helen entered with him, leaning 
atfcctionately upon his arm. | 

The moment they were inside the gate, Helen 
darted into the house ; and from where he sat, j 
Digby could hear Redgrave’s cry of joy, and | 
realise its well ns if he had seen it that the , 
subbing girl had thrown herself into her father’s | 
arms. ' 

‘My darling!’ said Fraser softly as he took ! 
off his hat and stood gazing toward the house. 
Then, with a bitter sigh, he turned away, and 
caught sight of the pale draivn face of Digby 
standing motionless in the shadow beneath the 
tree. 

‘Ah, my dear old Tom!’ he cried; and liis 
whole manner changed, as he literally ran at 
him. ‘ What is it f—Hurt ?’ 

‘Keep back!’ cried Digby, in a suffocating 
voice. ‘ You mean despicable traitor!’ 

‘ What!—Oh, I see;’ said Fraser genially; and 
then a mocking look came into his face as he 
added slyly : ‘ Don’t take on about it, Tom. We 
can’t oR win.’ 

Digby was too weak to reply; he merely darted 
a bitter l(wk at his friend, and sank hclple.ss, and 
with his brain swimming, in the chair. He was 
conscious of voices and of seeing figures come as 
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it were throimh a mist. Then, os he struggled 
back to himself, it w.%s to find that Helen was 
leaning over him wjth her arms about his neck. 

‘You?’ he jiauted. ‘I don’t—I don’t under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘Have you not told him, Fraser, ray dear 
fellow V cried Redgrave. 

‘I? No. Poor boy; he was too cross. No; 
too upset.—There, Tom, iny dear lad,’ lie cried, 
going down on one knee and taking his friend’s 
hand, ‘ don’t let’s play at cross-purposes.’ 

‘ I—I—don’t understand,’ said Digby hoarsely. 

‘.Soon explained, iiiy dear lad. I was very 
suspicious of Ramon, as you know, though you 
snubbed me ; and after the la.st pressing way in 
which he proposed that we sliould visit the head 
of thp harranco, I felt sure there was something 
on the way. “It is a plan to get rid of us for 
the time,” ! said. And after turning the matter 
over in my mind, I thought 1 would let him 
think we were going, and see us start, and theu 
step back and watch.’ 

‘ Yes V cried Digby eagerly. 

‘ Well, 1 started early, and left a line for you 
to follow ; and of course I let you go on while I 
dropped into the bushes and watched—you first, 
then our friend.’ 

‘ Quick ! you torture me,’ cried Digby. 

‘That ought not to be torture,^ said Fraser 
quietly, as he glanced at where Helen clung to 
her injiirod lover. ‘Well, there is little to tell. 
1 i^iw you go ; and an hour after, w'hen I was 
beginning to grow suspicious of myself and my 
doubts, i saw Ramon come out, and I followed 
him right ni> to here.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Here he came as with a message imploring 
help for you, old fellow. You had fallen from 
one of the rocks down by the seashore, and wanted 
brandy and !• idages.’ 

‘The scoun ael !’ 

‘Yes; the scoundrel was very sorry our host 
here was out • so he said, but glad to escort poor 
little Helen down to her wounded lover. She 
followed blindly, thinking only of you ; and when 
she reached the spot, you were not lying there, 
but a boat was ready, to sail somewhere or another, 
Ramon only knows.’ 

‘And then, Tom,’ cried Helen, who had been 
listening excitedly, ‘Mr Fraser came up as he 
was trying to drag me into the boat.’ 

‘Come,’ cried Fraser, laughing ; ‘that isn’t fair. 
Let me tell niy own story. You’ll knock all the 
gilding off. I don’t have a chance every day to 
pl.iy knight-errant’ 

‘ Go on, for pity's sake,’ cried Digby. 

‘ All right He dragged her on board, pushed 
off; and 1 thought I was too late; but a wave 
checked him, mid I rushed into the water and 
got hold of the side. Thou he raised the boaG 
hook and struck me. Well, that naturally made 
me feel savage. My baud went to my belt; and 
somehow, I hardly know how, I gave him a topper 
with niy geological hammer; and the next thing 
I saw clearly was Ramon crawling out of the sea, 
while I was trying to manage the for 'A 

fierce puff of whid came down the harranco «nd 
nearly capsized us.—That s all.’ 

‘ No, no; that can’t be all,’ cried Diglry ex¬ 
citedly. • 

‘ Well, not quite. The squall inerttsed to a 
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gale. It was impossible to land ; we were blown 
right out to sea—ocean, I mean—and after being 
nearly swamped about a hundred thousand times, 
we managed to get under the lee of Palma, right 
across yonder; Miss Helen here behaving like a 
heroine} and thei'e we stayed with some friends 
of Mr Redgrave till the weather lulled, and then 
we sailed back. There—that is all.' 

‘ No j that is not all,’ cried Helen, flushing. 
‘He has saiil nothing hardly about his gallantry 
in defending me from that man, nor about his 
brave true chivalry all through our perilous trip. 

You ought to be proud ’- She paused, and 

took Digby’s hand between hers as she looked 
blnshingly in his eyes—‘ IFe ought to be proud 
to have so true a friend.’ 

* Horace, old man,’ whispered Digby as he held 
out his hand, ‘can you V 

‘Can I?’cried tlie other, warmly grasping the 
extended hand. 

An hour later, when they two were alone, and 
after all further explanations had been given, 
Fraser said softly, his face nearly hidden by the 
cloud from his cigar: ‘ Ye.s, old fellow, why 
should I deny it? Who could help loving so 
sweet and pure a tvoman? I love her too well 
ever to let her think otherwise of me than ns 
her true and chivalrous friend. The rest is our 
secret, Tom.’ And after a pause ; ‘ She loves 
you—her every thought is yours ; and as for me, 
I have but one wish—to see her happy.—There ; 
you see I can take your hand.’ 
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the latter thirteen miles off—that I was best able 
to study the various characters of drivers. They 
generally tried their best to beguile the long 
journey with conversation. One 1 remember held 
forth on the temperance question. Another gave 
me some interesting information on poaching. 
We were passing through a good partridge country, 
and the stubble-fields were thicKly studded with 
tliorn bushes, to prevent poachers from netting 
the bii'ds. 

‘Them bushes ain’t a mite of use,’ he said. ‘A 
good silk net would go over them like a sheet.’ 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘ what are the right kind ?’ 

‘ Little ones,’ he answered, ‘ loose on the ground. 
Tliey catch the tail of the net, and roll up in it, so 
tliut it takes half the night to get them out. The 
only big ones that are any trouble are blackthorn 
or ragged boughs. I used to do a lot of it one 
winter, when I was out of work for fourteen 
weeks; but I was never fond of it like some 
chaps, and dropped poaching altogether when I got 
regular work and left that part. No ; I never 


There is little more to tell. Ramon did not 
die ; but he was still anything but the same man, 
when the Redgraves returned to England, witli 
an escort—Redgrave having found means to 
pay off his indebtedness to the Spaniard, not a very 
large amount—when he had successfully parted 
with his interests in an island of which he had 
long been weary. How he obtained the money, 
he dill not say. Digby suspectfid that it catne 
from Fraser; but the latter would not confess. 

The other matter was a year later, and there 
were no cards. I 


Life in a remote country village many miles from I 
a railway gives a good opportunity for studying ' 
the dogcart side of rural life. The number of | 
people in the east of England who spend a large 
portion of their lives in driving i.s extraordinary ; 
and the effect of this on different characters is 
well worth observing. It is the ambition of 
every small tradesman, farmer, and dealer to 
possess not only n ‘ boss and trap,’ but also an 
animal that can pass most vehicles on the road. 
If it has four sound legs, all the better, provided 
tllat it has some oounterbalancing vice that ren¬ 
der's it not woHli selling ; for the East Anglian is 
a thrifty man, and doe.v jmt care to work an 
animal whose value migrit be impaired by the 
reckless pace at which he loves to travel. ‘ He is 
too goocl for my business,’ said a man to me one 
day as I was admiring a fine young trotter he 
was driving; ‘ I want to sell him before 1 spoil 
him.’ 

It was in the long drives to a^d from our 
'Stii^ion and county town—the former nine, and 


was caught, though I had a near .squeak for it 
once. That was along of hares. Somehow, tlogs 
were ahvay.s fond of me, and there was not a 
greyhound in the parish but would go with me if 
I whistled to him. There was a cha]> in our 
village called Lubbiger—leastways his name was 
Freeman, but he was never called so. Well, he 
had a wonderful long dog that could catch most 
hares, and wouhl carry one a mile if necessary. 
One day, Lubbiger told me to come along with 

him, for he had heard that Colonel T-’s keeper 

would be away at the. dog-show, and there was 
only one watcher on the beat, a foreigner from 
the Shires. 1 was to get a greyhound ; so I 
slepjKid u]> tlie .street and saw Mr Jackson’s Bob 
lying outside the butcher’s shop. No one was 
about, .so Bob followed me across the meadows 
quick enough. There hud been a lot of rain the 
night before, so that the hares could not travel 
well on the ploughed land. AVe soon had a brace, 
and then the dogs ran one that took them towards 
the Home Wood. They killed near a fence ; and 
just as I was picking up the hare 1 saw the 
watcher jump out of the wood. Away I went 
down the side of the hedge ; and Lubbiger, who 
had the two other hares in his jiockets, close 
behind me. “Give me the hare,” he cried. I did 
so, tliough I thought ho had better have dropped 
it. He could run much better than I, hut he did 
not try to pass me. The keeiier got nearer him, 
and had almost reached his collar, when he swung 
the hare round with all his might, caught the 
man on the side of his head and sent him over 
into tlie ditch. It was four feet deep, with two 
feet of water at the bottom, so that he was in no 
trim for running when he got out. “ Now run, 
Jack,” Lubbiger said to me; and away he went 
with the three hares faster than I could go with 


‘ We stopped at a liouse, hid the hares in a 
couple of fagots that we. bought of the labourer’s 
wife there, and walked up the village to iny house, 
where we put the fagots in a shed. The dogs 
had gone home as soon us they saw ns run, so that 
no one guessed what we had been after. 

“Now, come to the public,” said Lubbiger. 
“He is sure to look in there.” 

‘ We had not been smoking our pipes five 
minutes before our friend came in. “Have you 


lave you 
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seen Dick White this afternoon 1” he asked the 
landlord. 

“ He has not been here since ten o’clock,” ho 
answered, “when he came in with his grey¬ 
hound.” 

‘ I knew he hod gone to the dog-show ! He had 
had the impudence to enter liis dog, for he said it 
had killed more hares than any in the parish, and 
BO ought to get a prize. 

“ A brindled dog, is it not ?” said the keeper. 
"Then that is the man I saw to-day near the 
Hume Wood, and a tall fellow with him with a 
long coat on. 1 should have caught them easily; 
but I twisted my ankle jumping the brook, and 
had to run througli it when tliey crossed it again ; 
that is why my legs are so wet.” 

‘ I saw he had changed his coat; and so had 
Lubbiger, which was lucky, for I saw the keeper 
look at him once or twice. But he did not spot 
us.’ 

The idiosyncrasies of professional drivers are 
always strongly marked. The life is one that 
allows a man's natural bent to develop. Dickens 
has immortidisod two very different charaotere in 
Mr Weller, senior, and Barkis, both of whom owe 
much of their peculiarity to their life on the box ; 
the talkative, good-natured, liberal Weller to the 
pleasant and lionoured seat behind four good 
horses, with plenty of lips anil a welcome at every 
inn : the taciturn and miserly Barkis to the aide 
of his tilted e,art, and the long, dull, and fre- 
qtiently solitary drives through country lanes. 
The taciturn <lriver becomes moro.se, the cheerful 
more talkative ; the sociable, I am sorry to say, 
generally drunken, and the thoughtful one epi¬ 
grammatic. Not long ago 1 revisited the old 
place, and renewed iny acuiinintance with many 
of the carriers and drivers I had long known. In 
the five years that had elapsed since I had last 
seen them, each one’s characteristics had become 
more sharply defined. The epigrammatic man 
was really almost unintelligible at tiine.s. ‘ What 
kind of man is the new tenaut at Stowe Farm ? ’ 

I asked. ‘ Wonderful fond of rum and porter, 
sir.’—‘How is Smith doing now?’ ‘Nothing 
wasted in that hou.se, sir.’—‘ Glad of it,’ 1 replied. 

‘ What he can’t drink, the mi.ssus does,’ replied 
John. 

The talkative driver is almost invariably a bad 
one. He may be all there over a ditticult bit of 
road, or determined enough with a restive horse ; 
but in a long drive he is almost certain to become 
careless, and the result is frecpiently broken knee.s. 
Accidents seem generally to happen in unlikely 
spots. I have been in a good many, and never 
aaw a horse fall on a steep hill; and only once 
a collision, and that a slight one, occur at a 
dangerous corner. A gentle slope down which a 
horse trots with almost a slack rein is generally 
the place where he falls. One bad collision 1 was 
in took place on a brilliant moonlight night. I 
was returning from a day’s shooting, and had 
hired a trap from an innkeeper who was also a 
‘vet.’ There was a slight frost, and the air seemed 
wonderfully clear. The horse wtis a good one 
and fresh, and we were going merrily at about 
ten miHes an hour over a level piece of road with 
low hedgei on each side. A little farther on, that 
on our right was remarkably high, at least ten 
feet, and threw a dense shadow completely across 
the road. Just as we were near this spot, a tall 


dogcart emerged from the darkness. A shout of 
‘ Where are you coming to?’ a cnvsh, and then I 
was shot on to the grass by the roadside, the 
vet. went head ov?r heels over the splashboard, 
while my gun rattled on the road between us. 
The mure had broken both traces, and was gallop¬ 
ing off like a mud thing. The vet. lay groaning ! 
l>itifully, and I was much distressed on his 
account, for I thought the lea-st one could e.xpect 
from the noise was a broken leg ; but after feeling 
him.self all over, he said: ‘No; I don’t think 1 
am hurt at all.’ 

‘W'hat! doctor, is that you?’ said the man in 
the dogcart when he heard the voice. 

‘ Why, Mr Tom,’ said my man, ‘ whatever were 
you doing V 

‘ Oh, 1 thought you could see me all right I 
saw your trap quarter of a mile away, so 1 did 
not trouble to pidl to one side much. I am very 
sorry ; but if my trap is all right, 1 will diive 
your gentleman wherever he wants to go to.’ 

We disentangled the two cai ts, and found that 
neither was much damaged. The young farmer 
in.sisteil on staying to look for our horse, as I would 
not consent to his sister, who was driving wdth 
him, being left to walk home while he took me 
toward.s my ilestination. The girl seemed to think 
little of driving alone with only one trace and a 
broken kicking strap, and said Tom must cer¬ 
tainly stay and do wdiat he could to make up for 
his carelessne.ss. Luckily our mare had her head 
away from home, and so did not go far. We 
mended the traces with string, and iinished our 
journey without further nlisliap. 

Horses are very clcvei' at avoiding collisions on 
dark nights, and their sight is, 1 fancy, much 
keener than men’s. More than once have 1, when 
unexpectedly benighted, been indebted to my 
pony's quickness for my safe arrival. One day 
tile train 1 fad been to meet was very late ; the 
evening wa lull, and heavy clouds were gather¬ 
ing in the westward, and we were still two miles 
from home when twilight had disappeared com¬ 
pletely. There was one very bad piece of road 
before us, a narrow jilace overhung ly trees, 
with a steep bank on one side, and a narrow but 
rather deep stream on the other. The darkness 
was intense under the trees. Suddenly my cob, 
which was going very freely, swerved to one side, 
drew the cart close to the liank on the left and 
stood still. I then heard the rattle of a wagon, 
and shouted. A beery voice answered, and an 
em])ty wagon with two horses came jmst at full , 
trot, so close that 1 thought we must have been 
smashed. 

'I'his habit carters have of driving their vi'agons 
back from market at a trot is a most dangerous 
one. A nobleman who lived near us had a. 
narrow escape from a serious accident from this 
cause. He was driving a team in a brake, and 
on turning a corner near his^iark gates met t4?o 
wagons racing abreast down a steep hill. There 
was not room to pass or time for the heavj' cart¬ 
horses to pull U]', so hol'd T-pulled his horses 

on to the roadsiile, and ])ut the near wheels and .; 
horses into the ilitch, which was fortunatelx not 
deep. The grooms got to the leaders’ heads and 
quieted them, so that not much harm was done. 

’The di.stance traversed in the course of their 
journey by ^lealers, excisemen, and other people 
who have to live largely in their carts, is extra- 
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ordinarj'; and yet their horses rarely seem either 
sick or sluggish. I remember one man making a 
bet that he would drive his horae, a well-bred 
but vicious old screw, fifty miles a day for w-v 
consecutive days on the ‘ Great Boad,’ the coaching 
route between London and Norwich. A neigh¬ 
bouring magistrate heai'd of it, and interfered on 
the fourth day, so that the .journey was not 
accomplished ; but I do not think the horse would 
have been taxed beyond its power.s. The cart was 
light, the road good, and the animal had mucli 
more tlian its usual allowance of oats. Except in 
country districts where roads are good and rail¬ 
ways iew and bad, long distances are not fre¬ 
quently driven now. How many gentlemen have 
ever had occasion to drive a single horse fifty 
miles in a day ? yet in the last generation such 
a .journey was of no uncommon occurrence. I 
heard of one old gentleman who, even when the 
Brighton lino had become famous for its speed 
and comfort, always used to drive to town, and i 
used to take one horse through in the day. 

I think our forefath. ■■ understood, the art of 
driving long distances b, ter than we do, and 
probawy tlieir animals Wv sjsjcially bred for 
endurance. There arc posibly more first-class 
hor-ses in England at the preseAt day than at any 
previous time ; but I do not think the proportion 
of hardy useful animals is so gnsat. There may 
be more extremely valuable, but few will deny 
that there are also more fast, weedy wretches that 
could not do six hard days’ consecutive work to 
save even their own or their masters’ lives. Tliose 
who have read tlie Rohuimj Rijn will remember 
the directions given tliere for riding a horse on a 
journov. The gentle walk at starting, tlie steady 
trot after a mile has been covered; then how, 
after ten miles or so, the rider is advised to 
stop for breakfast, and enter into conversiition 
with the hostler on the markets, co.aches, and so 
on, until the horse has got tlirough most of liis 
corn before going to look after his own food. 
Forty miles a day, says the author—-no mean 
authority—can be covered, and tluit for many 
days together, if tlie horse is well up to your 
weight. Now and then the dealer finds that, in 
the raw colt he has purchased from a drove of 
Welsh ponies or shipload of foreign cobs, he has 
a rcgiflar flier. Then he is very mysterious about | 
his new acquisition ; talks vaguely of its powers, ; 
but is careful not to let them be seen in publii'. 
until he can secure an advantageous match with 
some farr ier who fancies lie has the best trotter 
in the neighbourhood. 1 knew of one who sold 
for one hundred pounds a pony lie had bouglit 
out of a drove a few months before, for twelve 

pounds. Lord B- had oflered that sum for 

any pony in the neighbourhood that could beat 
one no intended to run in a match over a 
two-milo course. It was a proud moment for the 
pig-dealer when, in«the lo-st quarter of a mile, he 
shook up his little Welshman and came post liis 
lordship. 

One other point worth nuticing is the etiquette 
of the road. If vou have room in your curt 
■ without using the back seat, it is considered very 
bad manners to pass any respectable man who 
j inay be walking witliout asking whether he will 
-like to ‘ride.’ If he be your superior, even 
fihough not personally known, the efl’er should 
^icertualy be mada So much is this a matter of 


course, that a man will frequently stoi't to walk 
to some place eight or ten miles off on a market 
day, knowing that he is soon sure to be overtaken 
and driven both wavs. The East Anglians are 
not as a rule remarkable for their readiness to 
entertain strangers ; they still seem to think that 
the ‘foreigner’ is generally to be regarded with 
suspicion ; but certainly on the road their polite¬ 
ness exceeds that of the inhabitants of what they 
term ‘ The Sbeeres.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ABTE 

Accobdinc to the American Field, the Black 
Forest wild-boars of Europe have found their 
way to America, and are breeding and thriving 
there. It seems that some few years ago Mr Otto 
Flock of New York imported into tlic country 
from Europe nine boars and sows, in onler that 
they miglit destroy the snakes and other vermin 
on his estate near the Shawangunk Mountains, 
which border Orange and Sullivan counties. Tlie 
animals soon made short work of the vermin, and 
then escaped to the recesses of the luountuiiis, 
wlicre they have multiplied considerably. It is 
said that the boasts are so ferocious tliat tlie 
boldest hunter thinks twice before coming to close 
quarters witli tbcni. 

We noticed the other day in a crowded Loudon 
thoroughfai-e that the passers-by were attracted 
by the novelty of a parish water-cart which was 
plentifully sprinkling a crimson rain over the 
tliirsty stones. This fluid was of courac water in 
vvliich had been dissolved some permanganate of 
jiotnsh, one of our most useful disinfectaute. The 
precaution of using such a niixtuie during the 
hot weather in crowded places is much to be com¬ 
mended, and might be imitated with advantage in 
other localities. 

There were some curious observations made with 
regard to the fall of hailstones wliich occurred in 
tins country in the beginning of .June, and wliich 
affected a very wide area. The stones were of 
unusual size, weighing in some cases several 
ounces each. Some, again, appeared to be com¬ 
pound, as if two or more stones liad become 
fused together; others, again, were made up of 
concentric layei’s like the coats of an onion. But 
the most curious observation was made by Mr 
I. C. Thompson, who records tliat he found in 
several a dark-coloured stony deposit. lie also 
found small pieces of vegetable tissue which under 
the microscope had the appearance of cryptogamic 
spore cases. 

A phenomenal bii'd was recently exhibited to 
the members of the Zoological Society of Loudon. 
This was a female silver pheasant which displayed 
the plumage of the male bird, and wliich repre¬ 
sents, we believe, quite a unique case. 

In a Report presented to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers there is an account of some 
recent experiments by Mr J. B, Francis with 
reference to the percolation of water through 
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cement One of these experiments showed that 
under a pressure of seventy-seven pounds per 
square inch, more than seventeen gallons of water 
per square foot of surface will pass through six¬ 
teen inches of cement in twenty-four hours. 
Other experiments showed that thick brickwork 
laid ill cement permitted a copious percolation of 
water under pressure. The question is one of no 
little importance, especially in connection with 
drainage-works, where brickwork conduits are 
commonly used. 

The Nebuliser is a spray apparatus which was 
designed by Dr Lighthill of Boston as a ready 
means for introducing any liquid remedy direct to 
the lungs and lower air-passages. This is accom¬ 
plished by means of a containing vessel to which 
is attached an india-rubber bulb, upon squeezing 
which the liquid within the vessel is discharged 
from a tube. This tube is held in the mouth 
while the operation is going forward, and the 
finely divided li<|uid, in the form of spray, is 
drawn into the lungs. Any chosen remedy can 
be readily given in this manner, and the n)etho<l 
has already been found effectual in many fn- 
stances. The appiratus has n-cently beim intro¬ 
duced commercially in this country. 

A foreign medical journal has a note to the 
effect that Professor J’enzi of Naples has treated i 
successfully several cases of tetanus by insisting 
upon absolute rest for the patient. But this treat¬ 
ment does not mean the mere release from labour 
which is so valued by all haril workers. The 
patient must rest his several sen.ses ns well as his 
Imdy. Ilis oars are closed with wa.\, his room is 
dark, and its floor is heavily carpeted. Every 
fifteen minutes the nurse enters with a shaded 
lantern to attimd to the patient’s wants, and to 
administer food, such as eggs, • beef-tea, and the 
like, which requires no mastication. Se<lativea 
are given to relieve pain. It is not pretended 
that this novel mode of treatment shortens the 
period of this terrible dise.a.so, but it slowly acts 
in lessening the force of the paroxysms, which 
gradually cease altogether. 

It has long been a source of vexation and dis¬ 
appointment to tourist photographers that their 
sensitive dry plates are liable to be examined at 
the Custom liou.se, and that access of light to the 
plates during such examination renders them use¬ 
less. It has happened before now that the 
pictures, as yet undeveloped, which have been 
taken by the tourist at great trouble and expense, 
have thus been utterly ruined during the journey 
home. But at last amateur photographers have 
become so numerous that they have the power to 
cause their grievances to be attended to. It was 
lucky for one of them lately that ho had a friend 
in Lord Ribblesdale, who was able to bring this 
matter of exposure of plates by Custom House 
officials under the direct notice of the Govern¬ 
ment. It has now been authoritatively stated that 
such a vexatious episode is not likely to occur 
again. At most Custom Houses we shall now 
probably have dark rooms, where by red light, 
which *(1008 no harm to photographic plates or 
films, sn^ected packages can be examined by 
zealous officials. 

A correspondent of the Zoologist, in the course 
of an interesting account of the wholesale destruc¬ 


tion of small birds which takes place at various 
continental towns, gives some particulars of the 
manner in which svood-pigeons migrating south 
in the autumn through the passes of the Pyrenees 
are snared by the inhabitants of the various dis¬ 
tricts in which these mountain-gorges are situated. 
Across these narrow ways, nets are spread and 
attached to trees on either side ; and on the top¬ 
most branches of one of these trees is stationed a 
boy with a stuffed hawk. As the pigeons approach, 
he pitches the hawk into the air, and the poor 
birds dive down out of the way of their supposed 
enemy, and are caught in the netting below. The 
same writer gives a long list of birds who.?e dead 
bodies he saw exposed for sale at a poulterer’s shop 
at Rome. Among these victims were blackbirds, 
thrushes, linnets, goldfinches, robins, and many 
other little feathered songsters that we in Britain 
should be ashamed to look upon as edible. 

We some time back called attention to the 
establishment of a l.adies’ League, which had for 
its object the humane one of preventing the whole- 
•sale massacre of our feathered songsters in order 
that their bodies might adorn hats, bonnets, and 
other articles of female attire. It would seem 
that some such organisation were terribly needed 
among our French neighbours, for the destruction 
of small birds there is so enormous tliat the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of that country has made a warning 
pi'otest to the Government concerning the serious 
consequences which are likely to ensue. In one 
place on the coast, which is said to be the chief 
landing-place for swallows coming frem Africa, 
wiles have been extensively laid down. These 
wires are connected with electric geneiatow, so 
that directly an unfortunate bird completes the 
circuit by touching them, it drops dead. We 
trust that this report is an exaggerated one. It is 
hardly likely that .such a death-dealing arrange¬ 
ment would" ! extensively employed, for the 
reason that tlie expense of installation and main¬ 
tenance of such a system even on a small scale 
would be considerable. 

At the Society of Ai ts lately. Dr Salviati read 
a most interesting paper upon the Manufacture 
of Venetian Glass, in which he stated that that 
beautiful product is actually manufactured not 
in Venice proper, but at Murano, an island which 
lies half a mile north of that city. The paper 
was an exhaustive one, and spoke highly' of the 
harmony which exists among tlie artists employed 
at the works, each striving to do his best to pro¬ 
duce the most beautiful results. But there is 
one terrible circumstance in connection with this 
industry, and that is, that after many years of 
work, when those good people ai’e between forty 
and fifty yeare of age, they begin to lose their 
sight, and after a short while are wholly blind. 
There seems to be no remedy for this unfortunate 
state of thing.s, for many protertive devices haw 
been tried without success, ^he blindness is ) 
caused by the excessive heat and also by the glare i 
of the never-ceasing (lames from the glass funiaoea. ‘.s 
It is some comfort to know that these poor victims 
to art are content to live very simply, and as their ; 
wages are high, they are able to save -large 
Thus their declining years, although passed unto 
such sail conditions, have not the addiuonalmiseiy 
wliich want entails. 

It was stated some time ago that from experi'- 
nieiits undertaken by two French savants they 
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had detected a certain principle in the exhalations 
from the hnman lung which exerted n powerful 
poisonous action; this poisonous property being 
quite apart from and in addition to the carbonic 
acid gas which is given off by all animals m a pro¬ 
duct of expiration. In some fresh experiments a 
number of rabbits were plai;ed in a series of air¬ 
tight cages, so that, as pure air was caused to enter 
atone end of the seritw, the rabbit confined in each 
cage was compelled to breathe the same air until it 
was discharged at the last cage. Thus the animal 
in the first cage only was permitted to breathe 
absolutely pure air. It was found that under 
these conditions the rabbits placed in the further 
cages rapidly died. At the .same time the experi- 
menteis record that animals of various kinds can 
breathe without inconvenience air containing a 
high percentage of imcoiitaminated carbonic acid, 
and noubly is this the case with men, who can 
breathe for two or three hours air which contains 
as much ns twenty per cent, of that gas. A 
further experiment was tried of passing the air 
from the sixth cage tlirougli sulphuric acid, by 
which action the poifionous principle was removed, 
hut the carbonic acid remained. Under tliese 
conditions the animals in the last cages lived 
without inconvenience, whilst that in the si.xth 
cage died after n short time. It .seems certain, 
therefore, that the injurious effect of expircil air 
is line to this poison, and not to the g;i.s named. 

Wa import into this country a va,st quantity 
of Indian wheat, not less, indeed, tlian one million 
tons annually. With it we import no fewer th.an 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons of dirt. The 
Secretary of State for Imlia, with a view of 
finding some remedy for this state of tiring.s, con¬ 
vened a 811011; time ago a Conference upon the 
subject; and it is to be hoped that tlie labours 
of this Conference will result in some better way 
of preparing Indian wheat for export to this 
country. 

According to Sir Spencer Wells, the practice of 
cremation is on the increa.se. In Rome the 
number of human bodies cremated had increased 
from one hundred and nineteen in 188(!, and one 
hundred and fifty-five in 1887, to more than two 
hundred in the past year. At the Woking Cru- 
matorium, too, in our own country, the number 
of cremations has been sixty-nine since that 
method of disjiosing of the dead had been author¬ 
ised by parliament. Sir Sjiencer Wells holds that 
it will be impossible to prevent the spreail of a 
number of our most terrible diseases, including 
consumption, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and cholera, 
if burial in the earth of the bodies of those who 
fall victims to such maladies is continued, imd that 
our cemeteries, in fact, by preserving the germs or 
seeds of such diseases, are nurseries for their 
perpetuation, 

• Acconling to the Hospital, there is a great deal 
of artificial honey*at present offered for sale, and 
purchasers will perhajts be more careful in buying 
that sweet product w'''';h is supposed to come 
from the bechi\’e, wlien they know that it is 
commonly made of ]iutato starch and sulpluiric 
^3. Some people may think that, by buying 
the honey in the comb, they will steer clear of 
auch Bopnistication ; but the same authority tells 
ns that the beautiful white comb which looks so 
&ce and genuine is often made at* paraffin wax. 
We hope, for the credit of human nature, that 


these statements are not founded upon actual 
fact. 

A French scientific journal gives a recipe for a 
cement which is coming into use, and which is 
said to be harder and more enduring than any 
other known. It is made by mixing glycerine 
with litharge (oxide of lead). The preparation 
seems to be very simple: the finely powdered 
litharge, after being dried at a high temperature, 
has glycerine added to it until the mixture is of 
the necessary consistency, that of thick mortar. 
Another recipe for a cement for a different pur¬ 
pose, namely, for the attachment of paper labels 
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onion. Paper pasted to a surface so prepared will, 
it is said, stick with such tenacity that it is almost 
impossible to release it without ilcstruction. 

Alost of us have gone through the disagreeable 
experience of taking a chair at some public jiark 
or oilier place to find afterwards tliut a fee has 
1.0 be piiil ns rental for it. A new Automatic 
.Scat, which requires no attendant to demand the 
aforesaid coin, has recently been on view in 
Lendon, and is stud to be already in extensive 
use at various places on the Continent. The 
cliair hits a spring seat, iiiid that scat is held 
rigidly to the back, and cannot be pulled down 
to a sitting position until a penny is dropped into 
the slot at the side. Tlic scat of the chair is then 
relcaseil, and the occupier is free to use it as 
long as ho pleases. When he rises, he mu.st place 
an umbrella or other article on the seat, to 
prevent it flying back again to its noriiial posi¬ 
tion, or he will have nnotlier penny to pay before 
lie can again u.se it. 'I’he arrangement is an 
ingenious one, but still we feel tliat without any 
great sacrifice seats might be provided in public 
idaces free of charge. 

For some time past a method of protecting the 
vines in various distiiets of France from the 
attack of mildew has been iwkipted. This consists 
in KpMiikling the leaves of the vine with a mix¬ 
ture of sulphate of copper and slaked lime in 
water. The question arose—owing to several 
cu-ses of sudden illness last year in iiersons who 
hud drunk of the product from vines thus treated 
—whether the copper did not enter into the 
plants to such an extent ns to make tlic wine 
from them poisonou.s. Tlie Ibitisli consul at 
Uordeaux, in alluding to this mutter, informs us 
that careful analysis has proved conclusively 
that the vines so treateil are, not injurious to 
health ; for although a certain amount of copper 
is absorbed by the plant, a person would have 
to drink at least two thousand gallons of wine 
produced from it before he could absorb into 
his system enough copper to do him any injury. 
The trifling amount of copper in the wine is 
much less than that contained in many other 
articles of daily cansiimption. Whether this 
treatment of the grape affects the flavour or 
other qualities of the wine produced from it, is 
a question which must for the present remain an 
open one. 

Under the name of Dalttra, a kind of •artistic 
decoration in wood has just been brought to 
our notice, which will enable many who are fond 
of adorning their houses tastefully, but whose 
means are too limited to go to lar^e outlay, to 
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indulge a little inore freely in donkeetic adornment. 
Dnlura is solid wood upon which, by the combined 
notion of heat and pressure, designs in relief are 
produced which are simply delicious in (heir 
clearness and neatness of execution. The process 
by which these etfer.’ts are obtained is very simple. 
It is carried out by means of a small 'uiuchme, 
the principal working parts of which comprise a 
pair of horizontid steel rollers revolving slowly. 
The upper roller, which is heated by a gas-iiame, 
carries around its circumference the i>atturn, the 
lower roller being snioolh. The wood, which 
may be hard or soft and of any length, is p!tss(!d 
between these rollera umler pressure, and the 
special pattern which the upper roller may happen 
to carry is reproduced on it. The pattern, the 
result of compi-ession, comes out in relief, which 
may be varied according to the stjle of the work. 
The result of the exceedingly simple operation 
is that the grain of the wood is retained, the back¬ 
ground being toned from a deep to a pale brown, 
or left the natural colour of the wood, as de.sired. 
The depth of the colour is regulated by the 
heating of the upper roller and the rate at whicli 
Iho wood is made to travel between the rollers, 
the raised design standing out in the natufal 
colour of the wood. Tins system may be applied 
to furniture and inlemal decoration in a variety 
of patterns, and both in the curved and straight 
form. As the Dalura decoration is stated to be 
waterproof, it may e(jually be used for outdoor 
decoration. 

Some enrious machines, coustrucled on the 
principle of ‘Pot a jieniiy in the slot and the 
iignre will work,’ have just been placed at some : 
of the Loudon railway stations. Tlicir ari’aiige- j 
meat is ingenious, if somewhat coiujiliiailcd, and | 
they are designed to receive and deliver messages. 
Hence, they have been called Message Ciibinet.s. 
The mode of operating tliem is as follows; The 
apparatus is in the form of a cabinet, the lower 
portion of which is de-sk-shapial. In this portion 
two apertures, one large and the other .small, are 
cut, through which pajicr for writing me.S3nge8 
appears. The upper portion of the Cabinet is a 
glazed frame, behind which the written messages 
are made to appear, but hidden from view by sliit- 
ing-doors. In order to write a message, a penny 
is placed in the slot in the desk-portion of the 
Cabinet, by which a small locked handle below it 
is released. The latter is then pulluil, when paper 
on a continuous loll appears under the two aiier- ■ 
tures, in the larger of which the message is written, i 
while the paper in tlie smaller aperture is suHicieut 
for a name, initials, or an agreed sign. The handle 
is then tiiniesl bac.k, when the message recedes 
from view, the pajier being carried upwards to 
the glazed portion of the Cabinet, The names of 
the intended recipients always remain in view, 
however, so that a person expecting to find a 
message glances down tlie list for liis name or 
initials. If he finds it there, he places a penny in 
the slot in the upper compartment, by which a 
locked handle close to the slot is released. The 
handle being turned, the door automatically slides 
back, and the message may be read. On the 
handl^\>eing let go, the door elides back into its 
former place, and cannot bo re-opened unless a 
fresh penny is put into the slot. The machines 
seem to be taking well, especially among the 
curious, for jit has been found that the number of 
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pennies in the delivery slots far exceeds the coins 
placed in the receiving slots. 

‘Grains’ are a‘by-product of brewing, and 
enter largely in the dietary of stock-farms where 
they can te conveniently obtained, lint grains 
must be fresh from the breweries, because they 
spoil by being kept too long. To obviate this, 
Herr Emil Pussburg, of Breslau, has applied the 
principle of evaporation in vacuo to llie extraction 
of moisture from solid substances, and bus been 
suceessfid in constructing an apjiaratus for drying 
grains. In this instance the process appears to be 
of special advantage, as brewers’ grains contain ns 
much ns seventy-five per cent, of moisture, the 
carriage of which has to be paid for, if they are 
sent out wet. The retention of vvnter in the 
grains also acta prejudicially upon them, and if 
they are not used quickly, they perish. Herr 
Passhiii^, at the recent meeting in Loudon of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, described 
his apparatus. Two of these machines arc at 

i >rescnt in operation at Messrs Guinness and Sons’ 
irewery, Duljlin, and they are reported to give 
every sati.sfaction in their working and the econ¬ 
omical re.sults obtained, the cost of drying grains 
being about six shillings per ton, the apparatus 
being worked from the boilers and machinery of 
the brewery. 


INDIAN LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

The Indian braves, or bucks as they are called 
on the frontier, consider it beneath their dignity 
to take any active jiart in the distribution of 
rations at the several agencies in the Far West of 
the Unitisi State,s, except at such times as live 
cattle are distributeil for beef ; then they appear 
mounted an! inned, anxious to exhibit their 
ability as horsemen and marksmen. These times 
are the only chances they now have to enact again 
the scenes of the buftalo hunt, and glad are they 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 

On such an occasion, the cattle corral, usually 
situated a few miles from the agency buildings, 
presents a picture both novel and interesting. 
Inside are the cattle to be given out, one head to 
so many families of Indians; and these animals 
being nearly as wild as the buffalo, add to tlie 
interest Assembled around the outside of the 
corral you will find the Indians .attended by the 
squaw’s, to whose lot falls the works of skinning 
and dressing the cattle after they have been killed 
by the braves, who believe that any kind ol 
manual labour is beneath them. While awaiting 
the arrival of the agent, whose duty it is to 
deliver the animals, and see that they are properly 
distributed, tlicso children of'the plains amuse 
themselves with horseraeing and exhibiting their 
skill in horsemaiuhip ; or they sit around on the 
grass smoking, while the squaws hold their horses 
in readiness for Ibeni to mount ns soon as Alie 
time arriv's. In smoking, the Indiaif exhihit^n 
peculiarity which to a white man would be very 
distiuiteful: the p’pes are passed from hahd to 
hand a^ouIU^ the circle, each man taking a few 
whiffs, and passing the pipe to his nearest right- 
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i hand neighbour. You cannot offer an Indian a 
i greater insult than to refuse to smoke from his 
i pipe when he offers it. ‘ 

But the approach of the agent is the signal for 
i general activity : the horses are mounted, and the 
I Indians assemble near the gate of the corral, from 
1 which the cattle are driven out one at a time. As 
i soon as the poor animals find themselves free, they 
; naturally start on a run for their feeding-grounds. 

Then the sport commences, for as each animal 
; is let out, it is followed by a number of yelling 
i Indiaas, ns fast ns their ponies can run, shoot- 
; ing arrows into its sides until it either receives 
I a mortal wound, or drops from loss of blood 
j and exhaustion. Sometimes the cluuse is made 
I doubly exciting and interesting by the pursued 
I turning on its pursuers, when it will fight with 
as much courage and ferocity as any oeast of 
prey, often goring the ponies, and trampling and 
‘hooking’ the Indians. As soon as the animal 
drops dead, the sijuaws gather round it, skin and 
dress the carcase, and fight like a lot of buzzards 
over the entrails, which are considered a delicjicy 
by them. But the greatest delicacy you can give 
an Indian is a fat dog, which he will cat with 
much relish. At their principal feasts, this is 
considered the most delicate dish. 

The redskins continue to practise nianjr of the 
customs prevalent before their civilisation was 
attempted, especially their dances, chief among 
j which is the Sun Dance. This is really one of 
i their religious ceremonies, and is observed by the 
; Sioux nation every year, usually during the 
i month of June, when the Indians form a tem- 
i porary camp and assemble in large numbers, 
several thousands often being present This is the 
! most important period in the lives of the young 
men of the trilie, being the ordeal through which 
each has to pass to prove his bravery and to 
: satisfy the obler men that he is entitled to be 
j counted among the braves. This ceremony controls 
I the future life of a young Indian ; at this time he 
may be said to step at one stride from boyhood to 
J manhood. The Sun Dance is the last relic of 
barbarous days ; and notwithstanding the efforts 
: made to civilise the red men, they cling to its 
I observance with a persistency which jiroves how 
difficult is the task the advocates of Indian civili- 
' sation hav'e undertaken. 

About ten days are usually occupied in the 
ceremonies attending the Sun Dance, during 
which time the chief medicine-man of the 
tribe holds despotic sway. From the maidens 
of the tribe, one (a virgin) is selected to cut 
the pole around which the dance is to take 
place. After the pole is cut and the medicine¬ 
man has consecrated it and invoked the aid of the 
Great Spirit to sustain the young men in the 
ordeal they are about to go through, thongs of 
raw hide are attaeffed to the top, and it is set in 
its place by the same maiden. 

In the medicine-man’s tent the venng men, who 
have already fasted for several days, submit to 
have the flesh on their chests cut in two gashes 
aboht half an inch apart^ an inch or two in 
length, and loosened from the bones. Then they 
march to the pole, and each in turn has the loose 
end of a raw-hide thong pulled through the slit 
and fastened securely. 'They are thefl compelled to 
rdsnoe around the pole, to the music of the drums 



and tom-toms, straining and pulling back in the 
endeavour to tear themselves loose. If they 
succeed, they are declared braves, and worthy 
to go into battle. In order to show that they are 
entitled to a special work of distinction, they 
dance afterwards in a circle, and cut their flesh 
with sharp knives until they are compelled to 
desist from loss of blood and weakness. 

The other dances customary wdth the Indians, 
accompanied by the drums and tom-toms, are then 
indulged in by the older braves, who vary the 
monotony of the dunce by each in turn stepping 
into the magic circle, and, with grent flourish and 
egotism, recounting his own deeds of valour and 
the number of scalps taken by him. After this, 
a grand dog-feast is prepai'ed by the see Ws, and 
partaken of by the braves with much it,‘dj and 
gusto, where the participants gorge themse. -es, 
and sleep off the cflects like a lot of overfed hogs 
in a pen. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

IlavK you forgotten the old, old story 
. Yon whisiwrcd to me on that golden day 

When the sun was flooding the earth with glory, 

And hedges wore fragrant and white with may 1 

Our path led over the cowslip-meadow. 

Where birds sang gaily from every tree. 

Anil the way was flecked with sunshine and shadow; 
But only the sunshine fell on me. 

With the lads and lasses to go «-maying. 

That morn wc had left for a space life’s toil; 

And wo hoard the sound of their footsteps straying 
Where the hawthorn promised almndant spoil. 

Their hearts grew glad in the golden weather; 

They gathered the flowers beneath their foot; 

Hut we two loitered lichind together. 

For the old, old story seemed new and sweet. 

Tis May-time again ; and youth and maiden 
Hastui away to the country road, 

To cut down the lionghs that are blossom-laden. 

Or help to carry the fragrant load. 

The sunshine is flooding the earth with glory ; 

The birds are singing on every tree ; 

But you have forgotten that old, old story, 

And only the shadows fall on me. 

E. Matiiksoh. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 
WiiETHEn ns a thin thread of h\dit, tracing her 
pale curved outline against the clear sunset sky, 
or .a.s a broad eirulgcnt disc, m.aking inidiiiglit 
brilliant over the fro.stcd plain, or leaving a lane 
of light across the waves, reaching from our feet 
beyond our sight, the moon lends beauty and 
bi'ightness to our world’s .scenery. She has in 
all ages been the changeful favourite of poets and 
lovers, a fact perhap.s accounteil for by the variety 
of her appearances, aided by the geutlencs.s and 
purity of her light. Milton in 11 Vcnscroso desires 
to 

tValk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green. 

To hehohl the wandering moon 
Hiding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led a.strny 
Tlirougli tlio heaven’s wide pathless way. 

But while the great poet is true to nature in 
his fancy, he would well know that wliile the 
moon might secia to he led astray, she never was 
so. He knew that the stars 

l^h li,ad his place appointed, each his course. 

Yet in Milton’s day little was known as to the 
real nature of these courses, compared with the 
clear and orderly teaching of our modern iistro- 
nomy. Especially is this true with regard to 
the moon, whose motions are now regularly pre¬ 
dicted for five years in advance, and the causes 
of her changeful appoarauecs well understoixl. 
Moat people indeed know this vaguely, but very 
few so definitely as to be able to explain such an 
appearance, for example, as the harvest moon. 
Not very long ago we read in the ‘Answers to 
Correspondents’ of a generally very well-informed 
paper that there is ,a moon in March as bright 
and lasting as that which usually illumines the 
September evenings, but that nobody notices it 
then, 8s it is of no special use to mankind ! I 
think any one who, like a friend of the writer, 
sprained his ankle during* the intense darkness 
of the moonless evenings of last March, would 
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answer differently ! This answer is as far from 
the truth as it coidd well be. The full moon in 
March, instead of remaining with us evening after 
evening, disappears with great rapidity. In fact, 
any person who obsiu ves will find that March is 
a-s conapicuou.s for the l)revit 3 ' of moonlight as 
Beptemher is for its duration. 

Most people who live in the country will have 
noticed, too, how the full moon in midwinter rides 
high overhead, while in inidsumnuT it rolls low 
across the southern .sky. Some of our readers 
may indeed have asked in vain an explanation of 
thc.se changes, while most will probably he inter¬ 
ested to have one, and to compare it with their 
own o'oservation of the phenomena. To explain 
nil the lunar changes would of course occupy too 
much space, and wc shall select for our purpose 
tlie so-called ‘Harvest Moon,’ ns that is again 
coining rou:. l in due season, and also as it seems 
to be one of the le-ist generally understood. 

This appearance is not due to any lengthening 
of the lime during which the moon is full, and 
still less to any enlargement of the lunar disc. 
The diameter of the apparent disc may be as 
great, or a little gi'eator, and tbc moon remain 
what we popularly call ‘full’ for even a longer 
time, in winter, spring, or summer, and yet no 
effect such as we see in Septciubcr be produced. 

The moon in September has this peculiarity, 
however, that it risu,s for a good many successive 
evenings about the same time, say between six 
and nine o’clock in the evening, and continues 
to give light all night. This enables harvest- 
woi'k to go on continuously, night and day, and is 
found to be a most beneficial arrangement. F^r 
example, the moon, if full, saj’, on the 9th of 
September (ns it is this year), will rise, for more 
than a week about that date, somewhere between 
(i.30 and 9.10 I’.M. Its time of rising will be later 
each night by only some twenty minutes, and it 
will give light the whole night through, 'fhi* 
will give a full week during which there wRl be 
very little darkness at all. Whereas, if >ve* take 
the spring giooi of 1888, full on the STih of 
March, we shall find that it rose then nearly cm 
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iour and a half laler each evening, and in iive 
days after full moon, instead of rising soon after 
eight o’clock, it did not rise tHl half-past eleven. 
These, too, are not specially chosen cases j more 
striking ones could easily be found. 

Now, when we ask the reason for this beneficent 
behaviour of the moon at harvest-time, we are 
met with a most interesting fact at the outset— 
namely, that the cause of the harvest moon is 
the same as the cause of the harvest itself. Both 
depend on the position of the sun in the sky. 
As the gwat liglit of our world withdraws him¬ 
self southward, and the short days come on, the 
harvest, stimulated by his summer beams, whibms 
for tiie sickle. And this very declining motion 
brings the full moon into the position in which 
she gives light to the wagoner and the reaper. 

A little consideration will en.ablo us to see how 
this is the case. The position of the sun in the 
sky at the time of full moon determines the place 
then held by the moon, which at that time must 
be directly opposite the sun, and like 

HU mirror, witli full face borrowing her light 

Prom him. 

Thus, if the sun be high overhead, the full moon 
will be below the horizon, enlightening our 
antipodes. If the sun be setting nearly due west, 
the full moon will be I'ising nearly due east; and 
if the sun be setting in the south-west, the full 
moon will be well risen in the north-east. Now, 
we can easily follow the theory of the harvest 
moon if W'e grasp this elementary truth, that sun 
and full moon are thus always in opposite regions 
of the sky, so that if at time of full moon we turn 
the back of our licad to the sun and look straight 
before m, we shall look right to wheie tlio moon 
is, whether it be below or above the horizon. 

But as the midwinter and midsummer positions 
of the full moon are more simply explained, we 
may apply this principle to them first, so that our 
readers may be prepared more eiusily to uuder- 
ttand the more complex case of the moon in 
autumn. 

First, then, take the full moon in December. 
It then rides liigh in the lieavens, and conies 
further north at rising and setting tlian at any 
other time of year. Our principle demands that 
this should be because it is opposite to the sun ut 
that time, and of course this is at once evident, 
fer the sun is then farther south tlian at any otlier 
time. The full moon, then, must come farther 
jorth.Vftich is the case. 

Aga i^, in Juncf the siin is farther north than 
in any other month of the year. His rising and 
setting are beautifully seen from windows which 
have even a direct northerr Our principle 

demands that the full moon should then he fur 
roitfk at its rising and setting, which again we find 
tp be the case. 

Nbw, the farther north in the sky the full moon 
is, the earlier in the evening it wiU rise ; just as 
'|he ittn rises eai-lier in the morning the farther 


north it comes, until at the farthest north point 
of its course it rises in summer before fo>u o’clock. 
Hence the full moon in December, being fur north, 
rises early, and lights the wliole of the long 
winter night. Every one must have noticed the 
exceeding beauty of a frosty mesoulight night at 
this season, especially if snow be on the ground. 
The (lark night is transformed with a fairy-like 
brightneas. The trees stand decorated with mil¬ 
lions of gems, and the traveller can discern his 
way nearly as well as by day. 

Again, in summer the suu being fur north, the 
full moon is far south, and rises late in the 
evening, though early enough to illumitie tlie 
short summer night. In fact, both sun and moon 
reverse the old proverb, ‘ Early to bed and early 
to risefor if tliey rise early at any time, they go 
to bed late, and tnce versd ! 

Tliese two cases of summer and whiter show 
us wliat happens when the full muon is farthest 
to the .soutli or to the north in tlie sky. Now, in 
March and .September she occupies, us we shall 
see, a position midway between her northern place 
and her southern, these two months of course 
being each like a half-way house between summer 
ami winter. In fact, sun and full moon in their 
yearly ehanges are like two men walking round a 
circular truck, obliged always to keep exactly 
opposite each other. The resemijlauce i.s closer, 
for our purpose, if we imagine four little houses 
to be erected round such a track, e.ach towards 
one of the cardinal points. When man No. 1 is 
in the southern house, No. il must be in tlie north 
one ; and when No. 1 is in the western house. 
No. 2 must be iu tlie eastern. In June the sun 
is in Ills nortli house, and the full moon has to 
be in the south one. in December the opposite 
liolils true. In March and September they are 
eaidi in one of the half-way liouses to the east 
ami west. 

And wo see here what misled the author of the 
an.swer to which we ivfeiied before. He evi¬ 
dently tliougbt that when the full moon was iu 
any of these Imlf-wuy liou8e,s, the same pheno¬ 
mena would occur. But be had failed to take 
account of a cardinal point in the matter— 
namely, the direction in which slut ap/rroachis and 
leaves the house. And it is this direction which 
causes the harvest moon. Hence, we would ask 
our readers’ careful attention to it. We will 
suppose our men to start, one from the north 
liouse, aud the other from the south. Let No. 1, 
leaving tlie north, walk towards the west house 
fir.st. If No. 2 is to keep opposite, him, he must 
take his way to the east house, wliere lie should 
arrive when No. 1 is entering the wesl one. 
But No. 1 will be travelling then soiithw-ards, 
and No. 2 low'ards the north. This is, in fact, 
what happens witli snn and moon on the evening 
of full moon in September. The .sun is nearly 
due west at his setting, and the full moon nearly 
due east at its rising. The suu is going south¬ 
wards to his winter position, and the moon is 
rapidly going northwards. 

Now, we liave already seen that going north- 
wards in the sky moans rising earlier in the 
evening. Hence, about the time of full moon in 
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September, the moon has a strong tendency to 
rise earlier rather than later each evening. But 
its natural tendency, with which we are all more 
or less acquainted, is to rise later each evening by 
about an hour on the average. What we might 
call the artijicial tendency, due to its northward 
motion in September, is not sullicicut enlircly to 
counteract this, but it does reduce it from its 
average of an hour or so, to about twenty minutes, 
and that for more than a week, about the time of 
ingathering of corn in tliis country. But, observe, 
this all depends on the fact that the moon is 
tlien moving north, night after night, for that 
time. 

Now, we are prepared at once to understand 
why there is not a similar display in the mouth of 
March. The sun is then coming into his western 
house, travelling northwanl.t, and tlie full moon 
passes her eastern one, of course going in the 
opposite direction, or simthwanls. Hence, as going 
northwards means rising earlier in the evening, 
going southwards moans rising later. Thu full 
moon in March, therefore, has an artificial tend¬ 
ency to ri.se later every night, and tliis, added to 
her natural bindency always to ilo the same, makes 
her rise an hour and twenty minutes or so later 
each evening at that season. In fact, the ai tilicial 
tendency due to her change of place noith or 
south in the sky in S(!pteiiiber is suhlractnl from 
her natural tendency to rise later, and is <iM:d to 
it in March. Hence she lingers witli us iu the 
former montli, and hastens rapidly away in the 
latter. 

And iu this we have a eurious instance of the 
subtle interweaving of iulluences with which we 
are surrouiuhMl, and a suggestion of something on 
a higher plane than that of more addition or 
Bublractiou. In Marcii, tlie moon hiislcns to hiilu 
hui‘ feeble beams before tlie advancing might of 
approaching summer ; and in autumn, she seems 
to linger to eousolo man for the quick oncoming 
of the wintry darkness. 

We might only add, for the information of any 
one desiring to pursue tile problem furtlier, tliat 
there is a likeness between the uioons of Marcli 
and September, only it is the new moon in March 
which behaves as Ihu fi'll one does iu Beptemiier, 
and of course that thin crescent Joes little to 
illumine onr darkness. 
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CHAPTKll S.'tXlI. 

‘Mekrv Christmas, sir,’ said the man who brought 
in Snelling's sliaving water. The occupant of 
the bed grunted an answer wliich by its sound 
had little merriment or cordiality iu it; but the 
man who waited on him was either iu a rewilute 
Christmas humour, or did not notice Snelling’s 
tone. ‘Lovely umriiing, sir, real rcg’lar down¬ 
right old-fashioned Christmas, sir. Snow six 
inches deep, sir, everywhere ; and the wind that 
cold, iSr, it cuts you like a razor.’ 

‘What’s there to be merry about in thutl’ 
growled Stielling. 

‘ Don’t know, sir,’ the man returned. ‘ Christmas 


weather, sir. It’s the fashion to be cold at 
Christmas, sir ; and a man might as well be out 
of the world us out of the fashion.’ 

‘Very well,’ said*SneUing. ‘ Vou needn’t wait; 

1 don’t want you chattering here.' 

The man retired, so fur uuuiiashed that Snelling 
heard him whistling in the corridor outside. 

‘AVhat’s Christmas to him, tlie foul?’ he thought. 
‘AVhat’s it likely to be to me ?’ 

He was not the man be bud used to be. He 
bad found out liis nerves, and that is a woful 
I discovery for any riiaii to make. He slept ill, 
and bad dreams which be could not remember, 
hut which he knew were liorriblc. The sense 
of them clung to him in hi.s waking hours and 
I irritated and depresseil him. He heg.aii to fiml 
I himself liable to many fits of anger when things 
I went wrong, and lie knew very well tliat his 
ciiill rustic dignity of a year back would have 
served his turn belter witli the world. 

He dressed and went down-stairs to a lonely 
lireukfasl in the colfee-ioom. A keen noi’lh- 
I easterly wind was blowing, and the cbimney 
' siiiokeil. At tlie first moutiiful of breakfast he 
I took, bis teeth grated on a nior.sel of burnt coal 
j which had fallen into the di.sli. lie rang the bell 
j angrily and lated the waiter ; but the exercise 
I alfoided liiiu little relief, if any. Other people 
j were looking forward to a day of plea.sure. He 
wa.s looking forward to a day altogetlier blank 
and piupo.selei-!--, a lonely and unsocial time 
beguiled by no occupation. 'I'lie feeling of other 
people’s coiitentment and luqipiiicss eiiipliasised 
ills .solitude, and lie felt hitler with the whole 
world. The landlord came in whilst he was 
marching gloomily up and down the room. 

‘ ATni 41 be going out to dinner, of course, Mr 
Snelling 

‘ Who .Slid Snelling. ‘Me? No.’ 

‘ Not ■ iiij. out to dinner on Christmas day, 
sir ?’ said nie landlord. 

‘ I .suppo.se,’ ills guest returned, straightening 
himself, ‘ that a man may dine where he pleases.’ 

‘Oil, certainly, sir—certainly, sirl To he sure, 
Afr Snelling U( he sure. But unluckily, sir, 
I’ve given the cook a holiday, and she’s gone 
alreaily.’ 

‘That’s very pretty maiiagenieiit,’ Snelling 
answered angrily. ‘ So a man’s to go without his 
dinner because it’s Christmas day?’ 

‘1 never thought, sir,’ said the landlord. 

‘Then you ought to have thought,’ said the 
outraged ciwlomer. ‘\’'ou ought to lia' come to 
mu and he taught what to think. A’ou ’\e got 
a iiiau staying iu your house, aud you send your 
cook away without asking by your leave or with 
your Iwive ! Vou must give me leave to tell you, j 
sir, you don’t know liow to keep a liouse ol 
eiitertaiiiiiieiil.’ 

‘ Jleally, Mr Snelling,’ said the landlord, ‘I 
never supposed ’- , / 

‘That's what I’m telling you,’ returned Snelling. 

‘ You don’t SI cm to have tlie .sense to suppose.’ 

‘ 1 ’lu very sorry, sir,’ returned the landlord. 
‘But if it comes to that, I’ve kept this house for 
thirty years without any lielp from Mr Snelling, 
iiml I siiull look respectfully for’ard to kee|nilg 
a roof over my hcAcl without his help in future;’ 

‘Kiiougli sail,’ Snelling answered. ‘1 ehiill 
quit the house when it suits my pleasure.: We 
need say no more.' 
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He and the landlord, who hud been neighbours was simply powerless to judge of the faculties 
since his boyhood and excellent friends hitherto, and charjns which were on the artist’s sida 
parted with bad blood between them. He was ‘ The wench ’ll want to marry a man, I reckon,’ 
m a mood loss like Christmas *tlmn ever, and last he thought, as he surveyed the reflection of his 
Saturday’s newspaper, blottotl, limp, and tatteml, own stalwart shonldei’s. ‘ I could break that 
made him but an inditl'erent companion. When little chap across my knee. What’s she likely 
all’s said and done, he had a superstitious to see in a fellow like him, a little black-a- 
reverence for the social superstitions of the day. vised chap the colour of a piece of coal? She’ll 
It was a day on which to eat and drink and be want to marry a white nmii if she marries at 
merry, and not a day on wliich to mope alone all. If it got into her heivl as I was afraid 
and to live on tlie cold scraps of the laider. to face him because of what lie said about me 

Christmas had never been particularly merry to -.why, I’ve been no less than a fool to think 

him personally, so far as he could rcmembei', for of shunning him. The only way’s to face her, 
he was not a merry-making man ; but he had and never to give her a minute alone with him 
a rooted respect for the social tradition, and if I can help it. I’ll put Shorthonse up to it 
Christmas without its roast sirloin, its turkey too. He’s not the man to let his daughter marry 
and siui.sages, and its pliiiiipiidding, was a mere a foreigner.’ 

monstrosity of time. The very paupers had their Animated by this new resolve, he rang the 
beef and plumpudding, and made their hearts bell, and the lonely servant answered from her 
merry on tliat one day of the year. distant quarters. ‘ t ’iii going out, young woman,’ 

In an hour or two tlie landloid put in a second he said, addressing her, ‘and I mayn’t be home 
appearance. He was attircil by this time in bis till midnight. See there’s somebody left to sit 
best clothes, and was evidently ready to pay his up for me.’ 

(.'hristmas vi.sit. ‘I hope tliere’s no ill-will The girl promised, and retired; and lie went 
betwixt us, Mr Snelliiig,’he said. ‘There’s none up to his own room to dress. He attired liim- 
o’ my side. It was luitural in you to be a bit self with sinuipulous exactness. The fire had 
angry, and I snppo.se it was natural in mo to destroyed his wardrobe, and he had been obliged 
tek olfence at it. 1’d wish yon a merry Chri.stinas to provide hinisidf with a complete outfit, so 
with all my heart, if it looked like much eliunce that everything he owned was hratid-iiew. Since 
of your having one.’ he took rather an uiitisuid pride in lii.s person 

‘ i lieer, theer!’ returned Snelling with half a for a man of liis social position, the thiiig.s were 
sigh; ‘let’s say no more about it You’d liave of tlie best. Wlion lie was fully attired, lie. sur- 
asked if you’d lia’ tlioiight about it. It’s not veyed himself with complete approval; and then 
your biisino.s.s, nor yet yoiir way, to be disobliging, siiiiinioning tlie girl anew, ordered her to undo 
1 was a hit too pcqipery, 1 daresay.’ , the fastenings of the door, and so passed into 

‘ Come !’said the landlord, ‘ that’s comfortable, the .street. A four-mile walk in bright winter 
I’ve got a drop o’ brown .sheriy in tlie private weather would make by no means a bad pre¬ 
bar, the like of which you don’t seo often. Just pariition for dinner. The six inches of snow 
a glass now. Mister Snelling. It’s Christmas upon the ground made little, difl'e.reiice to him ; 
morning, and that’s what you can’t say every day Imt for comfort’s .sake, he carried a change of 

in the year.’ shoes neatly done up in brown paper under his 

Snelling assented ; ami ho and the plump land- arm. 
lord and the meagre hiudhidy drank a glass of He found, like most men, that bodily motion 
wine togetlier and wished each other a merry in the open air lent a brighter colour lo bis 
Christmas. He bad never felt. so lonely in Ids tliouglits; and as ho walked, his courage rose 
life, ami he could have clung to the laiidlord for so fast that, by the time he had reached the 
company’s sake. Tlie pair drove away in their old church in the vale iind had so got fairly 

dogcart, and he waveil tlu iii from the door. Then into the country, he felt like a man foredoomed 

the one servant remaining in the house locked to conquer. In his lower moods these fluctua- 
the place up and retired to her oivii (piarters. tioiis disturbed him, and he recognised his own 
The silence of the house was oppressive, ami changeahleiie.ss of temper with great misgiving, 
the lonelines.s and monotony of the minutes grew But when the pleasanter hour recurred, it fed 
to seem scarcely eiiiluruble. The fear lest he. and warmed him like meat and fire, and he 
should iiicense Shorthonse by his absence, and was always persuaded that the change was per- 
through him, should olTend Cecilia, had always maiient. 

been present to his iiiiml, but never so strongly lie reached the house, and found that lie had 
as now. His lonely misery pushed him towards only just arrived in time.. Joiissernii was there 
company, and was strong enough i.o have made already, and so also were Isaiah and Mrs Winter, 
the worse appear the better reason. If, ns he who had brought young John with them. There 
more than three-fourths .suspected, Joiis.seraii was also uas a Beacon-Hargatc lover with his lass, 
Ris rival, he himself was doing a foolish thing in a young lady from Hcydoii Hey, an old school- 
staying away, mid in giving Ids enemy a chance fellow of Cecilia’s, who ohviou.sly triumphed in 
to put as dark a complexion as he could upon her engagement, and audibly instructed her fianci 
his character. On a suddqp it seemed an act of in table mnttei's. 

madness to stay away. The one ehance lie had of ‘George, pour out your wine into the little 
a reconciliation with* Cecilia lay in this Christmas glass, not the big one.—George, don’t leave your 
dinner. If Jou8.serau's rivalry were real, and not napkin folded on the table.-—George, dun’t eat 
a mere creation of his fancy, his one course with your knife; I do declare you make me 
was to let her see the two pretenders to her slnidder.’ By these and similar exhortations, 
hand together and judge between t^ein. He was tlie young lady from Heydon Hey made the 
very far from being afraid of comparison, for he dinner-hour a time of joy, and indisputably 
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established her superiority of breeding over the 
young gentleman from Bcacon-Hargnte. 

Cecilia sat at one end of the table, and the 
farmer at the other, and Snelling was rejoiced 
to find himself placed on the girl’s right. Joua- 
serau sat by the farmer at tlie other end, in 
a position where he could not even exchange 
a glance with her. The yeoman adJre.s.sed mo.st 
of his conversation to his fair neighbour; and 
his alternate drawl and snap sounded pretty con¬ 
stantly, as he regaled her with a disiiui.sition 
on the breeding of beef, a subject wliicli arose 
naturally from the presence of the roast sir¬ 
loin. 

‘Theer’s nothing like the rough Scotch for 
flavour, when tlniy’re in iirime order and have 
been rested and well fed. A inuu ’lul no more 
think of buying ’em us milch-kine than he’d 
think of marrying an ugly old woman for love.’ 
This wa.s Mr Snelling’s notion of gidlantry, a 
genial mixture of implied compliment with solid 
converse. ‘Mixed with the South Devon, I’ve 
known ’em do pretty well in that way even ; 
but as for milk, tor yield and quality, there’s 
nothing like the Hereford.’ 

Jousscrau talked with even leas fluency than 
Snelling; but Cecilia thought that if he had 
been seated near her, lie might have chosen other 
and more attractive thi‘me.s. It is hard to lie 
an unfavoured rival. The poor creature can do 
nothing right. The stupidest hunalifiiK of the 
chosen one will shine brighter than his most 
brilliant repartee, and if he happen to be the 
dull man of the two, the lady’s conception of 
him is indeed mournful. Snelling flowed on 
unconscious so long as the dinner lusted, and 
conceived himself to be immensely entertaining 
and polite. 

When at last the meal was over- and a Christ¬ 
mas dinner in that part of the world is not a thing 
to be. hurried or to be treated lightly—the gentle¬ 
men s,at down to a bottle of port, and the ladies 
retired to the best parlour for tea. The wliole 
meal was strange to Jous.serau, and he remarked 
it and its incidents with a humorou.s interest. 
It was about his ordinary hour for breakfitst; 
and the appetites displayed by Isaitili, Snelling, 
and tile farmer, and even by the yonng man from 
Beaeon-llargaU*, astonished liim. Tlie young man 
from Beacon-Hargatc was at a disadvantage by 
reason of the watehfulne.ss of the young lady from 
Hej'don Iley ; hnt he was a trencherman of no 
mean (|ualit.y, and gained Sliortlioivse’s cordial 
good-will by his strict attention to the business 
of the moment. 

Tlie little arti.st drank his single glass of wine, 
and found himself reproached by his ho.st. ‘The 
bottle’s with yon, Mr Jou.s.serong,’ said Short- 
house. JFill up and pass it on. Niver keep 
your neighbour thirsty of a Christmas day, of 
all days in the year.’ 

‘Thunk you,’ said Jonsserau. *1 have drink 
enough. 1 do never drink of a morning. I 
have not your English liead.’--Snelling sat warm, 
full-fed, and self-satisfied, and comphacently de¬ 
spised him.—‘If you make no objection, 1 will 
join th^ ladies and take with them a cup of 
tea.’ 

‘ Let him go,’ cried Snelling. A fellow who 
could hardly put two words together, who shirked j 
his bottle after the first glass at a Christmas | 


dinner, and stood five feet four in his stocking.^, 
was a creature a true-born Briton niiglit saltdy 
despise. • 

‘ Oh, come ! ’ said Shorthouse ; ‘ we must mek 
a better Englishman o’ you tlian that. That ain’t 
how you keep Christmas in your own country.’ 

‘AVe do not much keep the Cliristiuas in our 
country,’ Jousscrau answered; and the four who 
heard this statement fell hack in their chairs and 
stared at him. Hero, indeed, was a lieathen stale 
of tliing.s, an utter barbarism, the like of which 
tliey liad never dreamed of. 

VVitli few further excuses, the foreigner was 
jiermitted to withdraw. The better instructed 
Britons laumiined behind, and got solemnly and 
stupidly bemused on the heavy and ripe old port 
whieli was the pride of ShorthuU.se’B heart, and 
had been in l)i.s cellar when liis fatlier died. By- 
and-by they were aware of music in tlie adjoining 
room, to whicli the women-folk and Jousscrau 
Iiad witlidrawu. Thi.s made tliom all the more 
comfurtaiile and contented witii themselves, for 
tliey knew that if tliey had been in the eliamber 
wliere tlie iiinsic was going on, tliey would have 
been expected to ait iiiumclmnce and to look 
solemn. They looked solemn, and sat for the 
most part silent now; but tlien tliere is all tlie 
diU'ereneB in the world between doing a thing 
because it conies natural at tlie moment and doing 
it in obedience to an ordinance you despise. Not 
one of the quartette knew anytliing about music, 

I or cared more tliau he knew. The head}' old port, 
the ufter-diiiner lethargy, the warm fire, and the 
angles of the chairs into which they had fitted 
tlieriiselves, were ail inviting. 

Wlien J<m.s.seniii enlered the best parlour, be 
found ilrs Isaiah holding forth on tlie ailments 
incidental to early infancy, for tlie benefit of the 
young la 'y from Ileydoii Hey. Cecilia was 
seated b) the fireside, lather languidly turning 
over the pages of a book. Her piano stood open 
near where slie sat, and M. Jousscrau, scheming 
to be near her, made a jiretciice of that fact, and 
strolling over to tlie instrument, turned over tlie 
pages of a volume of music which stood upon iu 
‘Oh, yon have Ercnch songs,’ he. said suddenly 
turning to her. ‘Do j'on speak, then, Freneli?’ 

‘Oil no,’ she answered. ‘'I’liere are English 
translations to .all of them.’ She turned round 
in her cliair anti read aloud tlie first line at which 
tie had opened the volume: ‘ It wa.s Duiioy, the 
young and brave.’ 

‘A thousaml excuses,’said Joussernii. ‘Dimoia 
I beg your pardon. Perliaps it is Dunoy in 
English.’ 

‘No, no,’ s.aid Cecilia; ‘I am sure it is not 
Thera is no sucli iiaiiic in English. 1 am really 
obliged to you for telling me. 1 should like to be 
able to siiig the .French. We wore supposed to 
learn at school; but I have fo/gotten. it ever F 
knew anything.’ 

‘If I could have the pleasure to give you 
lessons,’ said Jousserau eagerly. 

The girl blu.shed, anil at that the little artist 
blushed and beg.an to flutter curiously. If he 
had kept his own old free-and-easy ways, Ee 
would Invve spoken his mind long ago, for in that. 
respect he hail been ns quick in acUon ns I^nys 
of Burgundy himself. But there was a nitnbus 
about this paiticular maiden, a sacred protecting ! 
light wliich half friglitenod him. 
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‘You sing?’ she asked, to cover her own con¬ 
fusion. ‘ Will you sing that for me, Monsieur 
Jousserau, and show me what* the accent should 
be like ? ’ 

‘ I wUl try,’ he answered nwlestly. ‘ But you 
must not laugh at me; 1 sing a little for my own 
amusement’ lie took his scat at the piano, and 
struck out holdly the opening chorus of lin 
partanl pour la ,'?//)•«>. Ho had a mellow and 
powerful voice, fairly cultivated, and he sang, as 
might have been expected of him, with spirit and 
feeling. When he came to the last lines of the 
first verse, Cecilia was sure that one half the 
soldier’s petition was already granted to him, and 
Jousserau was rpiite certain that he had the other: 

TImt I might be the bravest knight, 

And love the fairest fair. 

Cecilia, though not yet aware of the character 
of her own sentiments, admireil the little man 
beyond description. It goes without saying that 
[ she had never seen anybody like him; and in 
affairs of the heart, novelty goes for much. It 
counts for more when all the novelties are admir¬ 
able, and .Tou.“serau was not merely an astonishing 
artist, and vouched for by the vicar and his otvn 
manner as a gentleman, but he was alive from 
head to heel, unlike the bovine men she had lived 
amongst from her childhood, who knew neither 
how to feel nor express an unselfish intcre.st in 
anything. The girl had never seen anything like 
his quick southern smile; nor anything, again, 
like liis deferential and courteous manner; nor 
anything, again, like his generous, unpretending 
absence of any as.sumption of superioi’ity over the 
rougher and le.ss cultured people with whom he 
chose to mingle. 

When Snelling and his convivn came in at last, 
Jou.sserau was telling stories of his native Arles, 
and putting .so much quaintness, verisimilitude, 
and fun into them that the two girls and the 
elder woman were brimming over with laughter. 

‘We’ve got nothing to thank you for, Isaiah,’ 
said Mrs Winter; ‘but if it hadn’t been for Mr 
Jonsserong we might have been as dull as ditch- 
water. 1 will say this for Mr Jousserong,’ she 
added, still laughing with both hands spread out 
upon her knees, ‘he’s the best good company 1 
ever met.’ 

The phrase stung Snelling, and left a dull, 
slow, burning pain of jealausy. Cecilia, like the 
others, was heaming with good-humour, and he 
thought with a pang that she had never looked so j 
in his presence, an<l that he had no power to move 
her in that way. Very good, then; let a solhl 
man show his own particular qualities. This 
foolish froth of fun, over which two silly young 
w'omen, and one silly old one, were cackling with 
tmjoymeiit was xicft the only thing in the world. 
The solid man did his best, and talked parish 
politics in that bassoon-like drawl of his, with its 
rise and snap in the L'lSidle of every sentence. 
Everybody listened perforce, but nobody laughed. 

, He had killed the innocent and harmless gaiety, 
and Cecilia looked bored and weary. She went 
back to her book again, and began to turn its 
leaves over as listlessly as before. The orator 
rented her want of interest angrily ; Imt he had 
|mither the will nor the means to'show' his dis- 
Ipjroval. The girl had been happy whilst she 


talked with Jousserau. Was it possible that, after 
all, breadth of limb, length of purse, and solidity 
of character were not the only things to woo a 
woman to a marrying mind 1 

CHARTREUSE. 

IVhkn the republican government in France sup¬ 
pressed so many of the religious Orders, an excep¬ 
tion was made in favour of the Carthusians of the 
Orandc Chartreuse; and much occasion for satirical 
remark did this exception provoke, because the 
reason for the exception was so manifest—that 
! the French were unwilling to drive a flourish¬ 
ing roannfacture out of France into Switzerland, 
whither, or to 'Tyrol, the Cnrtliusians would have 
migrated at once, carrying with them their secret, 
had the republican government resolved to extin¬ 
guish them. But tliis w’as not the sole reason of 
the exception made in their favour: the Car- 
: thusians of the Grande Chartreuse pay to the 
j state annually a duty of six hundred thousand 
francs for alcohol ; and if the Carthusians were 
I al)oIish(‘d, the state would accordingly be six 
; hundred thousand francs the poorer annually, and 
J Austria or Switzerland so much the richer. But 
tliat was not all. Another consideration was, 
tluit the expulsion of tlie Carthusians and the 
transference of their biusiness elsewhere would 
most assuredly have roused disturbances in the 
Department of Isiu-e. 

'J'lie manufacture of tlic famous liqueur Char¬ 
treuse is a benefit to the entire Department, as 
the inhabitants are well aware, and relieves tbera 
from onerous rate.s. For the Ciirthusians w'ho 
manufacture it are the members of a strict 
Oriler, one of the very stricte.st, and they do not 
want money for thciiiselve.s ; they live the most 
solitary and abstemious of lives, indulge in no 
splendour, not even of ecclesiastical buildings; 
and all the profits made by the sale of the liqueur, 
the secret of who.se manufacture they alone 
po.s.se83, goes for the general good. It is said 
that the profits obtained from the sale of the 
liqueur amount to the annual sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling—a princely 
income ; but the Carthusians make a princely 
use of it. Almost all of the income is spent in 
the relief of the poor and in works of general 
utility. There is hardly a hospital or asylum of 
any sort in Dauphine for sick, for insane, for 
orphans, that has not either been wholly founded 
or supported more or less by the Carthusians 
of the Grande Cluu’trense. But this does not 
exhaust their munificence: they build bridges, 
contribute towards the construction of new roads, 
of schools and churches. They pay towards the 
conveyance of water by pipes and aqueducts to 
the towns from the pure mountain-springs. 
Further, hardly a tradesman who gets into diffi¬ 
culties in Grenoble and other towns and villages 
of the Department hut appeals to the abbot of 
the Grande Chartreuse for help; and the abbot, 
after careful examination, and after having satis¬ 
fied himself as to the honesty and respectability 
of the man in trouble, will lend him th^money 
necessary to avert ruin without demanding 
interest on the sum. It is said—but such cases 
cannot be proved—that the Carthusians have 
come to the assistance of certain officials who had 
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not dealt over-scrnpuloualy with public money 
in their trust, and have saved their repututioiis, 
and given them opportunities of recovering them¬ 
selves. 

Recently, not a little uneasiness reigned in the 
Department, for it was rumoured tliat the house 
of liotliscliild l>ad offered to buy tlie manufacture 
and the receipt of the General of the Oi'der for 
the sum of eighty millions of francs. We can 
understand that this ofl'or was a tempting one, 
if it had been made ; for the manufacture of the 
liqueur had greatly extended, and was extending 
annually, to the disturbance of the object for 
which the Order was constituted. That Order 
was established by St Bruno to be no other than 
a collection of hermits. The Carthusians are not 
like ordiiuary friars and monks; tliey do not 
meet in liall for common meals. Each hermit 
has his own t^cll and garden, or yard, a little 
workshop, and a sleeping apartment. His food 
is handed in to iiiin through a trap-door in tlie 
wall, so constructed that neither he who serves 
nor he who receivc.s the food can see each other. 
Each monk is required to exerci.se some trade or 
profession, as idleness is strictly contrary to rule. 
The monks live on tlie simplest diet; and meet 
each other only in chnrch for united ofIice.s, with 
one exception. That one exception i.s a peculiarity 
of tlie (inler. Every Saturday the gates of the 
moniv-stery are thrown open, and tlie monks liave 
perfect lilierty for a couple of hours to make 
excursions and take walks together—stditary if 
they like, or in twos and threes, Just as pleases 
them, and talk us ranch as tliey like. 

Now, witli men under such a rule and adhering 
to it with the utmost strictness, the growtli of 
the great business of Chartreuse iuaking must be 
somewhat of an encumbrance, and tlie temptation 
must lie great to be rid of it. The belief, very 
prevalent in tlie Departraont, is, that the house of 
Rothscliild desire, liaving elfected tlie piircliase, 
to turn tlie manufacture into a Joint-stock 
Company. Tliis prospect by no menus pleases 
the inhabitants of the Department. It is .said, 
and again denied, that Pope Leo XIII. favoured 
tile project of tile Rotliscliilds when mooted some 
years ago ; and that lie sent a messenger to the 
General of tlie Order strongly urging the iiluiudou- 
ment of tlic manufacture. The Onsermlore liomano, 
however, denies that this was so. 

There has occurred friction between Rome and 
the Order on otlier occasions; notably, wlien, 
after the taking of Rome by the Italians, Pius 
IX., feeling the lo.ss of liis income through the 
absorption of tlie Papal States into Italy, songlit 
indemnilication tlirougli Peter’s Pence. He then 
demanded of tlie Giirthusians an annual sub¬ 
vention of a million francs. 'Tliis they con¬ 
sidered os extortionate, and the General remon- 
BtrateU. The pope insisteil. Tlierenpon, tlie 
General lo.st patience, and declared that tlie Order 
would only pay into the papal coffers what it 
chose, and w'oiild bind itself to no particular 
sum. As may be imagined, such opposition did 
not meet with Lavotir at the Vatican, and the 
Benedictines have been encouraged to rival the 
Gartlrflsians with a liqueur of their own composi¬ 
tion ; so also have the monks of Tre Fontaiie, witli 
the ‘ Eucalyptica,’ derived from the Eucalyptus 
plantations in the Campagna near Rome ; but 
none of these can, in the estimation of connois¬ 


seurs, equal the delicate flavour of the Chartreuse. 
This liqueur leaves the monastery of the Grande 
Cliartreuse, in Djuphine, in peculiarly formed, 
low, broad bottles, with tlio label .and seal bearing 
the arms of the convent and the letters ‘D.O.M? 
(Deo Optimo Maximo) ns pledges of genuineness. 

It must not be supposed tliat the monks are 
engaged in distillation of spirits and Uie mixing 
of herbs and bottling of liqueur. Tliey live 
apart from the nuanuliicture in their abbey in 
tlie Iligli Alps of Daupliine, and the manufacture 
takes place in extensive factories in tlie a.ame 
mountain basin, but disconnected with the abbey. 
Tliis abbey of the Grande Clinilreuse is the 
liendquarters of tlie Order, wliieli has other houses 
in Franci', Ita!.v, Switzerland, and Austria—in 
all, fifteen. The manufiicture is carried on by 
paid operatives, and the village population is 
employed in tlie collection of the requisite herlis. 
Some of these are liecouiing scarce owing to tlie 
extent to wdiicli they have been gathered. The 
herbs are mixed witli MU-ih-vic, wbicli is purcliased 
by the abbey, not manufactured by it, and then 
they are distilled along with tlie spirit. Only 
one of the monks, tlie Slewai'd, supervises the 
operations ; and only one of these operations is 
conducted in secret, and that is the nii.'itui’e of 
tlie lierhs, in wliich consists the secret. The 
rc.“t of tlie brothers of tlie Order Iiiive nothing 
wliatcver to do with the maiinfiictiire ; they 
follow their silent, (luiet life iiidepemleut of 
it. 

The manufacture of Cliartrou.se is of compara¬ 
tively iiiodcrn origin. Till If’So, iii tlie Grande 
Cliartreuse alone, an elixir was made of certain 
heihs steeiied and distilled in brandy for medicinal 
pnr]>oses ; and it was solely as a remedy that the 
original Ciiarti'ensc was employed and distrib¬ 
uted by the brotliers. That their decoction would 
become a liqueur for llie palate of luxury never 
nccurre to tlieni. In time, however, both the 
ninnnfactui'u was improved and the fume of its 
excellence extended ; so that the rude old work¬ 
shops in which the. brothers distilled the herbs 
no longer sulliced, and new buildiiig.s were erected, 
and operatives came into that Aliiine basin to 
lend their aid to tlie perplexed and overworked 
lii'others. Now, the manufacture has called into 
existence quite a small town. Fornicriy, three 
kinds of Cliartreuse were made—the white, the 
yellow, and tlie green ; but tlie wliite lias been 
abandoned of late years. The green is both the 
strongest and tlie most cxiieusive. There is 
more alcoliol in the green tliuii in the yellow. 
It is hinted that the reverend fathers tlienrselves 
regal’d a blend of the two as tlie perfection of 
tlie liqueur in the proportions of one-third green 
to two-thirds yellow. 

Near Floronee is the Certosa, in the Val d’Emmo, 
wliere the Cartliusiinis also iiiannfacturc a Ch^r- 
ti’en.se liqueur*, green, delicicflisly flavoured wRIIt. 
angelica. Tlio monks are suppressed, and only* 
a few old ones linger on, and ui*e not permittad| 
to take rrovrecs. Hence their Cliiirtreuse wiU,proi,f 
li.ibly perish with tliciri. In Florence itself , th* 
Domintenns of Sta Maria Novella had also 
luaiiiifactory of elixirs and scents. TbeV; Iwvit^ 
been dispersed, and the Government has soli} 
manufactory, their very pots—and portraits 
the invenlo* of the several elixirs—to spettlABtoritf' 
who are irrstalled in their room, and wl>o tradtf’ 
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on the old credit of the manufactures of the 
''banished friars. 

Will the Chartreuse of the future have the 
qualities in such perfection as that of the present ? 
Will the guarantee of a Joint-stock Company be 
as reliable as tliat of the Order of St Bruno? 
Tlie amount of Alpine plants is limited. More 
than a certain quantity of tlie_ liqueur c-annot be 
sent forth in the year, and this it is which gives 
to the Chartreuse its liigh cost. We can hardly 
expect that a Company will be as scrupulous in 
adhering to the receipt. Let us hope that the 
good brothers will not sell their secret and their 
factory, but still send forth the bottles labelled 
D.O.IA. 

MBS LAM SHED’S WILL. 

IN FIVE CHAPTElia 

CHAP. I.—MR DOTTLESON K PUZZLED. 

Mb Montaodf. Dottleson, East India merchant 
of Calcutta and Ijoudon, wa.s writing letters in 
the library of his private residence in Blakewood 
Square, Kensington. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and the rain was coming down with steady per¬ 
sistency, as though it Iiad made up its mind to 
keep Londoners indoors for the rest of the day. 
Mr Dottleson, who was a methodical man in 
everything, made a regular practice of going for a 
long walk every Sunday after lunch ; and when 
the weather presumed to interfere with this 
arrangement the effect upon his temper was in¬ 
felicitous. Accordingly, it is our misfortune to 
present him to the reader at a moment when he 
is decidedly snappish and surly. 

‘Very aggravating,’ said he, throwing down 
his pen and going to the window ; ‘no chance of 
its clearing up either. How 1 detest a wet 
Sunday ! ’ 

He picked up a book, and made himself com¬ 
fortable in an armchair; but be bad hardly read 
a page when the door opened and his daughter 
Kate appeared. She was a fair, pretty girl of 
twenty, whose gentleue.4s and tact saved her from 
coming in collision with her ii-asciblc parent at 
times when other members of the household 
shrank from the consequences of intruding upon 
bis privacy. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’ asked Mr Dottleson 

curtly. 

‘Grandmamma isn’t feeling very well this after¬ 
noon, papa.’ 

Kate had not completed her errand, hut knew 
from her father’s manner tliat she hud come 
in at a time wlien it was best to say ns little 
as possible; when he was in this humour, 
he,.was certain to jump at any opportunity for 
crumbling, and would finish her message for 

W. 

‘She wants that doctor, I suppose?’ snarled 
Mr Dottleson. ' “ 

‘ Perhaps we had better send for him.’ 

Mr Dottleson threw down his hook and frowned 
savagely. ‘Isn’t it a very singular thing, Kate, 

_ your niateraal grandmother should select 
y^is impecunious young prig Lakeworth to be her 
attendant, when there are Isalf-a-dozen 
Bi^l^ieneed practitionei's living within a stone’s- 
. . ..:. . ... . .— 


throw of the square? Isn’t it very curious that 
Mrs Lamshed never knew what illness was or 
asked to sec a doctor until she met this Dr Lake- 
worth at Scarborough last summer? Her confi¬ 
dence in him is positively touching, and passes 
my comprehension altogether.’ 

It was evidently a mystery to Kate also, for 
she shook her bead slowly and looked out of the 
window. It was a fad of her grandmother’s to 
have Dr Lakeworth ; and when a patient has 
reached the eighties, perhaps one physician can 
do little more than another. 

‘ I don’t know why she likes him, papa.’ 

‘I suppose you must send for him ; but I don’t 
imagine lie will th.ank Mrs Lamsbed for bringing 
him througli a mile and a half of back streets on 
a day like this, Jii.st to tell her tliat her heart is 
much the same as it was the day before yester¬ 
day.’ 

Kate left the room without making any reply, 
and her father walked over to the liearthrug and 
proceeded to address the figure he saw reflected in 
the mirror above the mantel-piece. Many people 
have a habit of ‘talking to tlienisclves,’ and Mr 
Dottleson cultivated it to a remarkable extent; 
it was bis peculiarity, thongli, that he could not 
take himself properly into confidence unless he 
saw himself in the ghts.s. He stood with his left 
hand thrust into his w.aistcout pocket, emphasising 
the remarks he made half aloud with his right 
forefinger. 

‘Now, will you have the goodness to tell me 
what my mother-in-law wants with this young 
medico ? He’s got no practice to speak of ; he's 
got nothing any one can sec to recommend him, 
and he live.s mo.st inconveniently far away. Ever 
since she met him last year, slie has required 
medical advice, and no advice but lii.s will do. 
'When she thinks she’s seedy, he’s called in to 
earn a fee ; and when she’s well, he’s called in to 
receive it. He’s never out of the house. I wonder 
he doesn’t take lodgings next door, to be close to 
the goM mine.—1 tell yon candidly,’ continued 
Mr Dottleson, suddenly withdrawing his hand 
from his pocket and tapping the palm impressively 
with his finger-tips—‘ 1 tell you candidly that if I 
didn’t know the old lady would alter her will 
without compunction, 1 ’d forbid Dr Charles Lake- 
worth the house.—Why, bless my heart! if Mrs 
Lamshed live.s ten years longer, she’ll spend every 
shilling of her twenty thousand in physio and 
fees.’ 

This final prediction, although made by himself, 
so worked upon Mr Dottleson that he swung 
round upon his heel and stamped on the floor. 

Mrs Lamshed, who was the mother of his 
departed wife, was eiglity-ohe years of age, and 
in spite of her frequent calls for the doctor, gave 
every promise of maintaining her interest in mun¬ 
dane iiH'aii's for ten or even twenty years longer. 
‘ I ’in an old woman,’ she was wont to say ; ‘ but 
I was an old woman when I was forty, and I 
haven’t grown a day older since—not a day.’ 

And indeed Mrs Lamshed seemed almost as 
active aud spri^itly now os she hail been half 
a century ago. Fourteen years before, the middle- 
aged, dust-dried lawyer who looked after her%con- 
cefns had come to urge the desirability of making 
her will. 

‘Make my will!’ cried, she. ‘I’ll make it, if 
you ’re afraid you won't live to do it, Smuggles j 
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but I hadn’t begun to think about it yet! Why 
should I?’ However, tiie solicitor’s armimcnts 
prevailed, and the thing was done, ‘ to oblige her 
old friend, who had always taken good care of 
her affairs, and was in a hurry to finish them.’ 
And though the fact has no bearing upon this 
story, we may mention that the engrossing of Mrs 
Lamshed’s will was the last bit of professional 
work the careworn Sinugghis ever (lid for his 
client. He was twenty years her junior; but he 

E assed from Lincoln’s Inn to another place long 
cfore she began to u.so spectacles. 'J'he spring of 
vitality was sti’ong in Mrs Lainshed. 

Mr Dollleson turned away from the mirror to 
which ho had la^en confnling his woe.s, and went 
up-stairs to see his motlier-in-law, whom he found 
in the drawing-room with Kate. 

‘I’m sorry to hear you’re not well,’ he said, 
going to her side. 

The old lady looked up and smiled. ‘I’m 
getting very hadde, Montague, though 1 don’t look 
it. I am not finite up to the mark, and thought 
I’d like to .see liakcworth.’ 

‘They sent for him half an hour-ago. But 
don't you think, now, that a more experienced 
man should be called in T 

‘Lakeworth will do nicely, Montague; he under¬ 
stands my constitution.’ 

When an old lady is convinced that one par¬ 
ticular man ‘ understands her constitution,’ no 
reasoning will move her. Mr Jlolllesou knew 
this, and did not press the e.vpediency of making 
a change. 

‘What do you think is wrong, this lime ?’he 
said, sitting dow'n near her. 

‘It’s the heart,’ replied Mrs Lamshed with a 
deep sigh, which did not seem cpiite genuine 
somehow. 

Mr Dottleson tried to put on a look of grieved 
anxiety, but only sncceeded in appearing sulky 
and incredulous. ‘I trust not—1 hope you’le 
mistaken,’ he saiil. ‘ I must speak to J)r Lake- 
worth when he come.s.’ 

His tone implied that he held the young man 

E ersonnlly responsible for the condition of Mrs 
lamshcd’s heart, wlialever it might be, and in¬ 
tended to know wliat be meant by it. He rose 
as he spoke and went hack to the library, where 
he tried to interest himself once more in his 
book. 

‘I don’t think pajia likes Dr Lakeworth,’said 
Kate, as soon as the door had closed behind her 
parent. 

‘ I don’t know why, I’m sure ; but be doesn’t 
seem so pleased to see liim as you do, child.’ 

Kate laughed a little, and said no more. It 
was A«r heart, and not her grandniothei'’s, which 
gave reason for Charles Lakeworth’s frequent 
visits ; and the eagerness with which slie pounced 
upoti any excuse for calling him in to see Mrs 
Lunished had been a fruitful source of amusement 
to that lady, until slie allowed Kate to see that 
she understood the inanceuvre. 

Mr Dottleson had never thought of his mother- 
in-law’s favourite in connection with his clanghter. 
He was essentially a grasping mercenary man, 
and theWfear always before his eyes was, that Mi's 
Lamshed might alter her will and bequeath her 
property to this doctor. He had heard of ladies 
who luid cut off their rightful heirs in favour of 
their medical attendants, and Mro Lamshed was 


MRS LAMSHED’S WILL 


eccentric enough for anything. If any one had 
told him that Kate was the attraction, he would 
have laughed at th^ idea. She had nothing, and 
would have nothing but what ho chose to give 
her ; and it was not likely that a man who had 
to push his way in tlie world would encumber 
himself with a wife. Dr Lakeworth was dancing 
attendance on the old lady in the hope of getting 
her money, and really slie seemed so fond of 
liim that the danger was making him very 
uneasy. 

He lip and opened the door slightly, that 
he might hear tlie doctor’s arrival, and also ascer¬ 
tain whether Kate stayed in tlie room during Mrs 
Ijamshed’s interview with the young man. Dr 
Lakeworth went straight up-stairs wlien he came, 
and remained with the two ladies for fully an 
hour and a quarter, whilst Mr Dottleson sat 
fuming and fiilgetiiig in the library below. 

‘ Mud) value the fellow’s time must be,’ he 
sneered, looking at his watch, when the door up¬ 
stairs opened, and Mrs Lamslied’s shrill cracked 
voice arose, cautioning the doctor not to forget 
that he had proinised to come and see her on 
Tuesday. 

‘I’ll waylay him as he goes out, and find out, 
once for all, wliether there’s any actual necessity 
tor these incessant visits.’ 

‘ (Jood-afteinoon, Mr Lakeworth,’ he said, meet¬ 
ing tlic doctor ill the hall. ‘Jii.st come this way 
for a moment, if j'oii please.’ He led tlie way 
into the library, motioning the young man to 
follow liim witli tlie jiompou.s air wliicli liad 
gained him the sobriquet of ‘ Majestic Monty ’ 
among his City friends. 

‘I wislied to ask yon whether there is any 
cause for anxiety regai'ding Mrs Lainslied’s health,' 
lie said when ('harles Lakeworth was seated. 

‘Mis Ijiim-shed is under the impression that 
she is siiflering from .some internal malady ; but 
1 am uniilo. to detect anytliing amiss. Of course 
any organic complaint woiihl be sciious to one 
of her advanced age ; but I have no reason to 
soppose thci'e is the least cause for anxiety.’ 

I’erliaps the confident tone of Dr Liikeworth’s 
reply irritated his questioner; for Mr Dottleson 
put on his most majestic air, and lixing his jn/icc- 
on his soiiiewhat rubicund nose, lie elevated 
that feature until he could bring his dull fish-like 
eyes to bear upon bis companion. ‘ Is that your 
opinion ? ’ he as^ed with light stress on llic posses¬ 
sive pronoun. 

‘That’s my opinion,’ responded the doctor 
quietly. 

‘Tlien there’s no actual neco.“sity for your 
rather frennent professional visits?’ 

‘I can do nothing for Mrs Jaimshed hut allay 
her fears about herself. They arc groundless; 
but a lady of her years is naturally prone to 
make miicti of any little feeling of indisposition.’ , 

Mr Dottleson lay back in his thair, considering 
what he had better say next. If he made any 
attempt to di.scoiirage Dr Lakeworth’s calls, it 
would infallibly come to his mother-in-law’s eari, 
and her resentment might produce results verv 
detrimental to himself. It would not do to attacK 
the position from this side, when he had only 
his suspicions to work upon ; it would be lew 
risky to go to the root of the matter with Mn 
Tiamshed. Hi* rose from his chair and extended 
his hand. ‘I ’ll say good-evening, then, Mr Uce> 
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worth: yoti have relieved iny mind very much 
regarding your patient.' 

Charles Lakeworth left tlje house, and Mr 
Dottleson went in search of his mother-in-law. 
He meant to lose no time in putting her on her 
guard against this insidious enemy; but he knew 
that he would have to approach the subject very 
carefully. 

‘ I am very pleased to learn from Dr Lakeworth 
that your fears about yourself are unfounded,’ he 
said cheerfully. 

‘ Oh yea ; lie thinks I ’in all right,’ replied Mrs 
Lamshed. ‘I’ve great confidence in Lakeworth.’ 

‘I’m afraid he takes advantage of it to drain 
your purse pretty heavily in fees.’ 

‘He wants ’em,’ replied the old lady dryly. 
‘Poor fellow ! he finds it hard to make both ends 
meet But he ’ll make his way ; I’m going to 
help him.’ 

It was bad enough to hear that this hanger-on 
was sent for more to benefit himself than the 
patient; but Mrs Lamshed’s last words made Mr 
Dottleson turn red with anger. ‘Help,’ in his 
vocabnlai'y, was synonymous with money, and 
here M'as Ids mother-iu-law coolly telling him, 
her heir, that she was going to give help to an 
utter stranger who had no claim upon her wliat- 
evcr. It was quite time that he did 8pe.ak to 
her, so he cleared his tliroat and beg.m without 
more ado: ‘You know that of lute it has often 
occurred to me that Dr Lakewortli’s attention to 
you is not so disinterested as it should he. I 
may be wrong, but I cannot get over the idea 
that he has some ulterior designs upon us.’ 

Mrs Lamshed put on her speclaeles and .stared 
at her sou-in-law. ‘Do you suppose I’m a fool, 
Montague Dottleson?’ 

‘ My dear madam, you misapprehend my moan¬ 
ing,’ said Mr Dottleson with anxious suavity; ‘but 
really I have known such frequent cases in 
which kind-hearted ladies have been led away 
by their gratitude towards scheming physicians. 
I never for an instant imagined that Dr Lake- 
worth or any one else would he able to bend 
your sturdy sense of what is right and just so 
ns to servo his own interests ; hut he comes so 
frequently, he stays so long, and ’- 

‘Andymi think Lakeworth expects my money 
when I’ve done with it, ami comes here to keep 
my friendship for him alive ?’ 

‘ I am bound to coufe.sa that this hud crossed my 
mind.’ 

The old lady leaned over, and tapped her son- 
in-law gently on the knuckles with tier spectack- 
case a? she replied; ‘You are the fool, Montague 
Dottleson. Ybii ’re as blind as a mole. If you 
hadn’t betrayed these unworthy snspicions almut 
an honourable man, I might na\e opened your 
eyes for you; hut since you have such an unde¬ 
servedly bad opinion of him, 1 shall leave you to 


servedly bad opinion of him, 1 shall leave you to 
grope your own way to daylight. 1 ’ve made my 
wilL Montague, and you know what it says; hut 
there’s plenty of time to add a codicil to it, yon 
know-plenty of time.’ * ’ 

Mr Dottleson saw that he hud made a grave 
mistake in mentioning his distrust; hut he could 
not repair it now, and heat a hasty retreat Mrs 
Idwslied had hinted broadly that there was some¬ 
thing going on which he was too blind to see, and 
i^hich she was going to let him find out for him- 
Whatever it might be, be would be very 


cautious in making his investigations; that remark 
about the possibility of making a codicil had gone 
liome, for he knew it had not been spoken idly. 
The will as it stood was in his own favour. Mrs 
Lamshed had bluntly observed when she made it, 
that Kate was only six years old, and there was 
no knowing what she might grow up like; so her 
money should he left to one who would at least 
take care of it—namejy, Montague Dottleson. 
She had a higher opinion of her son-in-law at that 
time than she had now; but he had always been 
kind and attentive since she went to live with 
him, and she had seen no re.ason, so far, to alter 
her designs. 

‘What can the man he after, if it isn’t the 
money?’ queried Mr Dottleson on the hearthrug 
of Mr Dottleson in the mirror, ‘lie can’t be so 
much attracted by Kale. She’s a pretty girl and 
a good girl; hut she’s got nothing. Then, again, 
lier grandmother was always of a saving turn of 
mind, and she wouldn’t encourage him to pay 
expensive visits if she had no object in view. It’s 
ah-surd to suppose that she pays him to come here 
for nothing. If he admired Kate, he’d come 
without being sent for, and her grandmother can’t 
fail to know that.’ 

llis mental vision had been so dimmed by the 
atmosphere of money in which his life lia<l been 
paased, that he did not nuderstand the possibility 
of man or woman being guided by any other 
motive. Love was a misty unreality outside the 
jinle of his reasoning powers, and therefore did not 
enter into his speculations at all. His all'ection 
for Kate took tlic c'haractcristic shape of finding a 
wealtliy hushaiid for her; she might choose for 
herself, as she h.ad a right to; but measuring her 
heart by the size of his own, it never struck him 
that her choice might fall upon a man whom he 
would reject us ineligible. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE ‘ WARI’INGS.’ 

A WASTE of soft brown nuul, glistening in the 
sun, save where it is overgrown with a matted 
carpet of r.ankest, greenest water-weed, or shad¬ 
owed by a lull forest of gray-pl limed reeds. Here 
and there a solitary post, or a long line of short 
stumps and rails—all that is still visible of what 
was once a five-foot fence—throws its dark reflec¬ 
tion upon the smooth surface as upon a mirror. 
Countless birds of the sort that delight in marshes 
and still pools wheel through tlie air, run over 
the flats, or -swim in the narrow channels that 
wind in and out in all directions between sloping 
hanks of mud. You stand upon a low reed- 
fringed hank, raised by man’s hand above tlie 
dead level of the surrounding country. In front, 
as also to right and left, stretch similar hanks 
— the dark frame em losing the scarred mirror 
of mud between. Behind you, far away in the 
blue haze, a line of small hills hounds the hori¬ 
zon. It is low-tide on the ‘ wai’pings.’ 

Tliree hours have gone by. You stand, as 
before, on the bank ; but all is changed except 
the banks and the hills. Before you ripples a 
sea of turbid water, brown ns the mmC which 
it has covered, and brcatliing still a salt breath 
of the sea from which it has come. The flats,' 
the pools, the patches of green weed have dis¬ 
appeared, The very reeds have' vanished, all 
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bnt their feathery heads that sway and nod, 
in a drowned way, just above the surface. The 
birds, too, are gone, save where a few gulls scream 
and tumble about some floating fish, or a (light 
of wild-ducks whistle in the invariable wedge¬ 
like order through the evening sky. The water 
eddies at yonr feet, ruffleil by the rising breeze, 
splashes spitefully against its banks, and hurries 
on with knots of white spume starring its brown 
flood. It is high-tide on the ‘ warjiing.s.’ 

All along the banks of the Trent and tlie 
Yorkshire Ouse lie acres of land reclaimed from 
the sand and heather that once were their sole 
produce. Now they are golden with corn-fields 
or green with the dark forests of potatoes for 
which Tiincolnshirc is famous. Between the eras 
of wilderness and cultivation came that of warp¬ 
ing, when the soil lay alternately drowning und(?r 
the flow, starving undei' the ebb of the great 
tidal rivers. For it is the river that has wrought 
the cliange and spreail fertility over the once 
sterile ground. In a few years, wlie.n tlie soil 
is again . exliausted, the fields of potatoes and 
corn will again disappear benealli tlie waters, to 
emerge revivified by tlieir power. 

Twice in tlie twenty-four liotil's the tiiTe rushes 
up from tlie Humber, eovering tbe iiitermirialde 
sandbanks that clioke the great estuary, ami 
tbe long flats tliat skirt the rivei’’8 banka ; and 
as it eoiiies, it sweeps on wilh it always a new 
load of silt, stolen troiii tliosc flats and banks, 
to be deposited wherever the tide readies in a 
soft, smooth, fei’tilisiiig layer. Kadi tide will j 
leave its contribution. Wlien the flow is less | 
strong, it brings a lighter quantify of .“ilt; but | 
when tlie change of the moon brings stronger | 
tides, wlien tlie east wind forces tlie waters of | 
the Nortli Sea westwaril in greater volmiie, the | 
river rises in its might. The in-coming flood, pent I 
liack by the 3.and-bars of tlie Humber, rears up in 
a wall of discoloured water, and sweeping for- 1 
ward with a iioarse niurinnr from shore to sliore, i 
gathers fresh force and heiglit as it crowds witliin j 
the narrowing banks, until it forms a resistless j 
torrent seven nr eight feet above the level of j 
the stream up whidi it rushes. It goes ill then | 
with any boat wliich lies too near the sliore | 
or rides at too short an anchor. Everytliing ; 
must yield to tlie flood. The click of the (capstans ' 
as the cable is paid ont edioes over tbe river 
long before tlie roar of the ‘ e.igre ’ is heard ; I 
and the barges lie with slackened chain ready 
to rise on tlio sudden wave—for rise they must 
or be buried in tlie whirl of foam ami mud. 
The heaviest vessel is lifted up and tos.sed round 
like a cork; and ns the ‘ eagre ’ rushes along 
amongst tile stones and reeds, it tears U]) tlie mud 
—‘warp,’ as it is named -in huge nioutlifuls, 
churns it up in its murky eddies, and carries 
it far awaj' up the stream. In tliree hours’ 
time the tide is spent. From bank to bank 
the river is full to the brim. Mud-flats, reeds, 
and stones have alike disappeared ; , and from 
for away in the fields about you may sec the 
very hulls of the harijes sailing on and the sun¬ 
light clittering on tlfe metal-work of tlie great 
coal-steamers as they pant up the now lilent 
river. 

It is this flood which, like that of the Nile, 
is turned to account by the farmers whose lauds 
march upon the Trent and Ouse. Throughout 


THE LINCOLNSHIEE ‘‘WAKPINGS.’ 


the lower reaches of the two rivers the hanks 
arc studded with black doors or shuttles of 
solid timber fnirnsd in strong masses of stone. 
Behind is a ‘dyke’ or ‘warping drain,’ tlirough 
wliich the river is led to tlie required spot. 
Sometimes this dyke will be twenty yards or more 
across; often less than luilt tliat widtli. The 
doors, opening outward towards the river, enable 
tlie keeper to control tlie tide as he pleases; 
for if tliey are once closed, the strongest pressure 
from witlioiit only closes tliem the more tightly. 
But wlien tliey are set wide an<l tlie river is 
rising, the tliuiider of the stream ns it rii.slies 
tiirougli tlie narrow entrance, laslied into creamy 
whiteness in its downward plunge, boiling, eddy¬ 
ing, foaming, sliakiiig tlie solid masonry above 
like an earlliqnake, makes itself heard for miles 
over the low lands beyond. So swiftly comes the 
tide, that no doors can admit it fast enough ; 
the level of the water in tlie dykes is always 
below tliat of tlie. still rising river. Even when 
the river has ceased to rise and the ebli has 
been long in progress, the svater still plunges 
furiously through the ‘drain-heads’ to seek the 
lower level of tlie drain witliin. 

No artificial means are needful to carry the 
water to tlie destined spot. Tlie broad area that 
lies between the wolds of Yorksliire on the one 
side and those of ljincoln.?liire on tlie other— 
tile basin of tlie Trent, Ouse, and Don—is un¬ 
broken for miles by any elevation. Far as eye 
can see, extend the so-called ‘Carrs’or ‘Levels,’ 
intersected by dykes, dotted with fnrivihonses and 
liamleLs, and sjiai-sely varied witli such trees as 
love tile lowl.inds and are of speedy growth, 
willows, aspens, elders, and piqdavs. But no hill, 
not even a knoll or an nitilicial barrow, breaks 
tlie monotony of the view; and the river is 
restrained only by its well-kept banks from 
subiiiergi' g the snrrouiidiiig fields. At odd 
times, uii ,er the stniin of a rainy autumn or a 
flood-tide of nniisnal heiglit, the bank gives way. 
A narrow crack opens in tlie rampart of clay. 
l''or a moraeiit the. water spurts tlirough in an 
iiioffeusive Jet; aii instant later, the bank yawns 
from toji to bottom, and tlie river bursts out 
in a mighty torrent. The solid walls of earth 
tluit have stood for years are torn down like 
a child’s sand-castle on the bench ; tlie crops 
are plonglied up and swejit away ; and the 
desolation is only cheeked by some intervening 
bank that marks tlic area of some old ‘ warping.' 
But sncli floods are rare. Experience has taught 
tlie necessity of iiiaiiitaining tlie bank.s in good 
order—experience bonglit of np-torn roads, of 
com-shcaves rotting in tlie mud, and above all, 
of acres of potatoes submerged and sloivly rotting 
away. For tlie fariiicr.s of North Lincolnshire 
and of Ireland alike pin their faith to the crop 
of ‘ ’tatiirs.’ • 

And yet the same flood wliieh can ruin in IHI 
hour a whole season’s labour, becomes, when con-; 
trolled, the Lincolnshire farmei’’3 greatest alljr-:; 
it is not many years since tlie hind from Qainiis' 
horougli to Oooie, and from Goole to Hull, 
a marshy waste, not unlike tbe Essex salting-; 
where only some solitary gunners could find J 
subsistence by shooting and netting amid# it»' 
countless th lusands of wildfowl. Now it ifl w i 
land of coni and pasturage—not a rich land, 
perhaps, and not beautiful as are the Sliropchire 
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I plain and the weald of Kent; but yet the out¬ 
look from Alkborough Clilf, where the Lincoln¬ 
shire hills abut in a steep spur,n])on the junction 
of the Trent and Ouse at their foot, is wonder¬ 
fully pleasing. Eastward lies the Humber, reach¬ 
ing away to Spurn and the (lornuin Ocean. 
Northward the Ouse winds in and out amidst 
its ‘levels,’ through Ooolc, with its docks and 
shipping; through Howden, nestling amongst 
its elms, where is still held one of the oldest 
horse-fairs of horse-loving V'orkshire ; by Oawood 
Ferry, where Dick Turpin crossed the stream 
on his famous lust ride; by Selby, whose tall 
spire is a landmark for miles around ; and on 
to IToi-k, whose towers may be dimly seen through 
the haze on a clear day. Westward lies the 
Trent, bright as silver; and amongst the wide 
corn-lands that lie between the twin rivers gleams 
now and again the smaller stream of the Don, 
upon whose banks, on the farthest horizon, the 
Homans have left their memorial in Donca-ster— 
‘the fort upon the Don.’ Alkborough Cliff is 
the termination of those hills which form the ! 
eastern boundary of the vale of 'Ti’ent. To your 
right and left they slope to the very verge of 
the river and its estuary, and reappear far beyond 
in the bohler and loftier Yorkshire wohls. Tlie 
hamlet lies .at your back, half hidden in the 
trees ; and your feet stand upon an old-fashioned 
circular maze. Below, in the river—barely a 
stone’s throw distant, it seems—the keels and 
schooners are lying at anchor; and you catch 
the click of the cables .again as they prepare 
for the incoming tide, or the faint stroke of 
the sliipwright’s mallet whore tlie tree.s liiilo 
the diminutive dockyard of Burton, below tlie 
slope, on your left. Truly, the ohl Saxon who 
first beached his ceol at the hill foot and estab¬ 
lished himself here, can have had small idea of 
the rich scene of town and vill.age, crops and 
herds, which his descendant of this century should 
look upon from this same Alkborough ClilK 


AllMSTROKQ’S HEVENGK. 

One bright .Line morning not many years ago, a 
big ungainly farm-servant, holding by a halter a 
large and uncmith plough-horse, stood before the 
shut door of a battered wooden building, the 
surroundings of which at once proclaimed it to 
be a smithy, although through the chinks in its 
weather beaten walls no forge-lire gleamed or 
cheery hammer rang. The ploughman, astonished 
to see the place shut at an hour long after that at 
which the blacksmith usually started work, retired 
a pace or two and gazed up at the chimney ; and 
not seeing even the faintest trace of smoke issuing 
thence, he turned and looked about him with a 
puzzled expression on his face. A man breaking 
stqnes on the other side of the road, noticing the 
farm-servant’s bewilderment, approaclie<i, and, 
after the usual morning salutation, proceeded to 
explain what had bocoir' *f the blaofcsmitli. We 
will give that explanation in our own words. 

Hamilton Armstrong was the name of the black¬ 
smith in question. His workshop was situated 
.close to a wayside station on the main line of one 
of the great Scotch railways, but at a consider- 
jyShle distance from any town or village. Being, 
Jibowever, kept pretty busy at work foi the neigh- 
kblWittg farmed and being consequently well-to- 


do, and having, moreover, as his nearest female 
neighbour, a very pretty girl, the daughter of the 
porter at the station, it was the mpst natural 
thing in the world that he should wish to make 
her his wife. Unfortunately, this was more easily 
determined on than done, for he had a rival. 
This rival w.as the driver of a goods-train which 
was almo.st daily shunted into the siding near 
Sarah’s house, to allow of a passenger express 
passijig, and who took advantage of this momen¬ 
tary respite to chat with the porter’s daughter. 
Wlictbcr it was because he was a far-away bird 
that his feathers seemed fairer than Armstrong’s 
in Sarali’s siglit, or whether he was intrinsically a 
m.ui of more worth, the gossips—for there were 
gossips even in those solitudes—were not agreed. 
Rightly or wrongly, however, Sarah gave him the 
preference. 

Having made up his mind to ask Sarah to be 
his wife, Armstrong was not long in finding 
an opportnnily for doing so. Thougli lie knew 
he liad a rival, he was hardly prepared to 
I hear from Sarah that she had already promised 
to marry Duffy, the engine-driver. But Arm¬ 
strong was not going to yield without inaking a 
special clfort to win her. He pleaded long and 
fervently with her to retract her pruniise to 
his rival, whom he was persuaded she had only 
accepted because be had been the iii’st to ask her. 
Blit Sarah was quite .sincere, Duffy being j-eally 
the man of her choice ; .and Armstrong pleaded 
in vain. 

For the next week or two, the blacksmith 
moped about and did scarcely any work. On 
the day on which Sarah’s marriage was to take 
place he left the smithy in the evening, and went 
wandering into the country, returning late at 
niglit. Next morning, he went away again, now 
walking with uneasy step along the iiuiet country 
lanes, and now sitting dejectedly by the road¬ 
side, muttering to himself. The neighbours soon 
came to hear of his strange behaviour ; and it 
was whispered that he must have gone out of 
his senses, ns an uncle of his liad done under a 
similar alHictiun. 

‘ That was yesterday,’ the stone-hreaker wound 
lip, ‘ and he’s away along the road by the railway 
this morning. They should look after him, or 
lie’ll be lying down in front of some train, or 
jumping down into the deep rock-entting and 
breaking his neck.’ 

If Hamilton Armstrong had not gone mad as 
the people supposed, he certainly acted like a 
iiiadniau. Stung to tlie quick by Iii.s rcjcctictn, 
he had. no heart for his work. Ho shut up his 
.smithy, and went out to try to walk off the fever 
that burned within him. Proceeding along the 
path by the side of the railway, his heart filled 
with bitter hatred, the idea of taking a ten-ible 
revenge upon Duffy gradually shaped itself in his 
mind. At first, he tried to shut ids ears to the 
suggestions of the tempter ; but little by little he 
grew familiarised with tlie idea, until he got so 
demoralised that he began to think in a specula¬ 
tive way how he could best avenge himself upon 
the engine-driver. Duffy’s' train always passed 
the station, going east, about lialf past setlan in 
the evening. Shortly beforo it came the twenty- 
seven minutes past seven passenger train. Tne 
device of phicin" an obstruction on the line sug¬ 
gested itself, only to be immediately set aside. 
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At this point in his meditations, the sound of a ably, and thus rendered the evenings more suit- 
signal going down suggested to him the idea of able _ for tlie carrying out of his plan, as one 
tampering with the signals. evening he listeneu an.viously in the .dusk to the 

He returned home and retired to rest. Tossing sound of the approaching passenger train, a thrill 
restlessly on his bed, he was revolving in his of jdeasure shot through him, for ho noticed that 
mind his various schemes of revenge, when a it was sliickening speed. 'Puking the cord in his 
diabolical idea struck him of a plan whereby he linnd, he ilinihed rapidly up the signal-post, and 
would be able to accompli.sh his object without was overjoyed to find the p.as.senger train stopping 
leaving any trace of foul-play, so that the wliole just on the station side of the distance signal, 
blame of tlie cata-stroplie would full upon Dully, Trembling with c.vcitement, he turned in tlie 
who would not survive to tell his side of the direction whence the goods-train would come 
story, or even it he did, and asserted liis innocence, and un.xiously awaited the sound of its approueli. 
wouhl not be believed. Armstrong noticed that Several Becond.s, which to liim seeiiied liours, 
if the counter-weight at the bottoin of tlie signal- elapsed before there was any sign of the approacli 
post were lifted up, it would allow the signal-arm of tlie goods-train. The passenge.r train, however, 
to go down, just as if it li.ad been lowered by still stooil at tlie di.staiice-signnl, throwing up long 
mcaas of the lever in the signal-cabin, the wire obliiine lines of light into the misty air. At 
between the cabin and the counter-weight remain- length with Ihittcring heart he caught the faint 
ing inotionle.9S all the time ; while as soon a.s the sound of Diilly’s train upproai hing, and soon the 
counter-weight was lowered again, no trace would head-lights, over.shadowed by a cloud of steam, 
remain of the signal having been touched. By golden witli the fiirnace-liglit, began to twinkle 
adopting this mode of lowering the signal, the (iinily, like stales at twilight, in the distance, 
ohjectiou to his ]a.st-meutioued plan would be ‘ Now or never,’tlioiight Armstrong, taking two 
done away with. The only danger would he or three turns of the cord roiiinl his hand. He 
that the pointsman might notico that the signal then tugged lustily at the cord ; hut the coimter- 
was down ; but that was not likely, as the lifting weiglit would not rise. With an oath, he twisted 
of the counter-weight would not affect the lever liis legs round tlic signal-po.st, passed the cord 
in tlie signal-ho.v, ami it was improbalile that through the lattice work a filtie above liiin, so ns 
the signal-man’s eyes would be drawn towards the to obtain a better purchase, seized the cord witli 
signal when ho was not either lowering it or botli hands and pulled with all his might, 'riio 
pulling it U]). This plan would enable Armstrong weight yielded to ibis violent efl'ort : the sigiial- 
to get some distance away, and so prevent su.spieion arm descended. Ariiislrong’.s wild laugh of jo}' 
fa.stening upon him ; and the fact of the signal at the accoinplishnicnt of his nelal'ious purpose 
being fouiiil all right afterwards would jireeludc was almost immediately stilled by a cry of terror 
all possibility of a su.spiciou of the signal having and pain. In hi.s excitement he liad forgotten 
been tampered with. that hi.s head was immediately below the sigiial- 

Armstrong had begun bis .speeiilation.s with the arm, and liis savage tug at the counter-weight had 
view only of discovering how lie eould be avenged brougbt the signal-arm down upon his head 
on Diilfy, if lie wi.shed to avenge him.self. 'I'lie with terrible and fatal I'oree. His nerveless limbs 
successful issue of them in a plan securing at oiici- loosened from tile signal, and fulling with a 
death to hi.s rival .and iiiiiiiiiiiity from detoctioii thud ii|m tlie sloping embankmeiit, lie was shot 
to himself was the can.se of his resolving to go over the edge of the slieer preeipiee that formed 
further. Tims by imjicrceptible degrees lie had one side of the reek-cutting and lauded upon the 
been drawn into plotting to murder. opposite line. 

In an almost glee.some mood he rose in the Meantime the goods-train had entered the roek- 
moriiing and hasleiied along the embankment to cutting. The signal-arm having been lowered 
the signal which he propo.sed to use for his until it was in line with the signal-post, and 
dreadful purpose. The signal stood at about the having been checked by the eiitaiigleuient of 
deepest part of a long roek-cutting, and was the coni in the lattice-work when it had only 
plaiiteil on the slope of a small embaiikmont above returned half-way, stood at <dear. But for this 
the cutting. An cxaiiiinatioii of the place satisfieil accident, Armstrong’s fiendish scheme would liave 
Arm.stroiig that the best jilan to ado|it would be been frustrated ; for the support being taken 
to attach a long cord to the counter-weight, niid, away from the counter-weight, it would have 
taking the cord in his hand, to climb the signal- descended, and so elevated the signal again. And 
post, so as to command a long stretch of the line now, to gratify one man’s jealousy and jiatred and 
and he able to lower the signal-arm at the right punish one man, a hundred innocent men and 
moment; for to bo a moment too soon or too late women in tlio passenger ti'iiiii were to be sacri- 
would be fatal to bis plan. liced. 

His plan was now matured ; hut a long period As the goods-tr.aiii came on rattling and roaring 
of waiting elapsed before an opportunity for through the cutting, the driver and stoker, all 
carrying it into effect presented itself. With the unconscious of tlie imminent ^eril in which the^ 
patience and perseverance of a wild animal waiting were, stood on the foolplate wabdiing the signals 
for its prey, he betook himself evening after and the line in front of them. A glance nt the^ 
evening to the signal by various ronndahout route.s, signal, as he caught sight of it, showed Duffy 
so as to ensure that no one would know that he that it stood at clear. His eye then wandetM 
went to the same place every day, affixed his downward towai'ds the rails, when suddenly it \ 
cord ^ the counter-weight, and waited—only to wa.s arrested by a dark object lying on the otbw 
see the passenger train dash past without slacken- line. 

ing speed and pass the distance-signal without ‘That’s snrely a man lying on the np-line, 
stopping. Tom,’ he reuiurked to his fireman, laying bis band 

At length, when the days bad crept in consider- upon the regulator. 
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‘ Good God, so it is J’ cried Tom in great excite¬ 
ment. 

Without ^another word the steam was sliut ofti 
the link-gear reversed, and tiie brake applied; 
for the two men knew tluit the up-express was 
due in three minutes, and that if the man wlio 
was lying on the line—who might be unconscious 
through drink or tlirough having fallen over—was 
left there, he must inevitably meet with a horrible 
death. 

As the train stopped with a shock and a bump¬ 
ing of butlers and idauking of coupling-chains 
along its whole length, Dutl'y jumped down into 
the six-foot way with the engine lamp in his 
hand. Uendiiig over the huddled-up form, he 
held the light above the blood-covered face and 

E eered into it. A few seconds elapsed before 
htfTy moved ; and Tom, wondering why lie knelt 
so long looking into the unconscious man’s face, 
jumped down beside tlicm and iisked : ‘ Is be 
dead, Duffy?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Duffy, raising his head as if he 
had just wakened out of a dream. 

‘Who is he?’ continue<l Tom. 

‘ Armstrong the smith.’ 

At this moment the brakesman of the train 
came along to see what was wrong; and after 
Tom had explained the matter to him, they lifted 
the dead man and carried liim to the v.an. 
Dufly and Tom then returned to tlie engine, and 
were just about to start the train to advance to 
the station and see W'hat could be done ^vith 
Armstrong, when 'rt)m caught sight of some one 
running along llie line witli a lamp in his hand. 

‘ What’s up?' cried Duffy. 

‘ Who can this be, and what can he be want¬ 
ing?’ asked Tom. 

At tlii.s point tlie man with the lamp approached 
the engine j and when he liad come within the 
light of the furnace, the two men recognised him 
os the signal-man. ‘ It’s a blessing you noticed 
it!’ he cricil, panting with the exertion of running 
so fa-st. 

‘Noticed wlmt?’ both men on the engine 
exclainied simultaneously. 

‘ Something’s wrung with the signal. It’s stand¬ 
ing at clear just now, and yet tlie lever’s right for 
danger. 1 heard you passing it without slowing 
up, and then 1 noticed the signal was wrong. 
I'ill glad you saw tlie train in front in time to 
pull up.’ 

‘ Is there a train in front?’ Duffy asked. 

‘ There is. Tlie seven twenty-seven passenger’s 
blocked there by a truck that went off the i-ails.’ 

All at once tlie whole matter became clear to 
Duffy. Armstrong had been trying to wreck the 
train, and had apparently fallen ilown into the 
cutting when putting the finishing touches to this 
trap for his enemy. Although Duffy thought this 
perfectly plain, he did not breathe a word of his 
thoughts to those aniimd him. Was not his 
enemy lying dead in the van ? He would let by¬ 
gones be bygones. 

‘No, we didn’t notice that,’ he said to the 
signal-man. ‘ We stopped because we saw a man 
lying on the np-line.’ 

Hero the sigiial-maii climbed on to the engine, 

. Mid the up-express went thundering past, creating 
:: lj^ miniature and momentary hurricane as it went. 

■' ■‘It’s Armstrong the sipith,’ addeiWuffy. ‘ He’s 

daad.’ 


‘ Is that so ?’ the signal-man exclaimed, and 
then lapsed into silence, feeling unable to say any¬ 
thing appropriate to the circumstances. 

‘I’ll go up with you and see what’s wrong 
with the signal,’ Duffy said to the pointsman 
after a pause. 

Iteacliiiig the signal, they found the cord, 
loosened it from the trellis-work of the signal- 
post and let the counter-weight fall again. It had 
not suggested itself to the signal-man ‘hat any 
connection existed between the dead mat on tlv 
line ami tlie mysteriously lowered signal; but 
spite of DuH'y’s leticence, the cause of the a«.cidjnt 
became perfectly apparent to him when lie saw 
the cord attached to the signal counter-weight, 
and put that faid and the fact of Armstrong’s 
being found dead on tlie line together. 

‘ If ever anything was proviileiitial,’ said the 
signul-mau, as he and Duffy returned to resume 
tlicir respective duties, ‘ this is. Here, 's a man 
that intends to wreck your train ; he falls over 
the embankment just when he gets the thing 
arranged ; then you coiiio on seeniiiigly to a 
certain smash, when you happen to sec his body 
on the line, pull up ju.st in the nick 'of time, and 
are sai cd.’ 

The signnl-maii had not probed the matter to 
the bottom ; for the exact purpose of the cord had 
not occurred to him any more tliau it had to 
Dully. Duffy was pained at the signal-man’s 
discovery of the crime, and said nolhing. 

When they had reached the train, and the 
signal-man liiid told his version of the story to 
Tom and the brakesman, Duffy, who had stood 
aside while the story was being narrated, ap¬ 
proached the men, and said : ‘ Now, lads, you 
know wliat Armstrong was trying to ilo, ami why 
lie did it ; but that ’.s no reason why anybody else 
shoulil know. We’ll not say a word about the 
signal; but when we take back the corpse, wc ’ll 
say that we found liim dead on the line, and that 
he had seemingly fallen over the cnibanknient 
down info the dec^) rock cutting, and been 
killed.’ 

The three men solemnly promised to do this; 
ami in spite of the pod-morlnii, examination, in the 
report on which considerable stress was laid upon 
the peculiar nature of the wound upon the sculp, 
and the procurator-fiscal’s impiiry, no one ever 
elicited more from these men than Duffy that 
night allowed them to tell. 

Strangest fact of all, the engine-driver has never 
told Ills wife ; that is the only secret lie has from 
her. 

SEA-SLANG. 

The nautical vocabulary is so varied and exten¬ 
sive, that there is some dilficulty in distinguishing 
between sea-words and phrases that are technical 
and those which may fairly be called slang. Of 
tlie former, several collections Iiave from time to 
time been made. The earliest is the Accidence for 
y'ouMi Seamen, published in 162C, by Captain John 
Smith, the historian of Virginia, and the hero of 
the famous I’ucahontas story. It may be noted, 
by the way, as a curiosity of authorship tli^t this, 
the first printed book on seamanship and nautical i 
terms, was written by an amiy captain. More i 
than one hundred yours later, William Falconer, 
the author of the Shi^nereek, published his Marint 
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Dictionary The latest and most copious of these 
vocabularies is the late Admiral Smyth’s com¬ 
prehensive Sailors’ Word-book, a work which, in 
addition to a very full collection of all technical 
sea-words and phrases, contains many purely slanf; 
expressions that are as familiar to the landsman 
as to the sailor. But apart from the words peculiar 
to the theoi’y and practice of seamanship, there is 
a larfje number of special terms and phrases which 
either have been or are now in use amouo sailor.^, 
serving the same purpose as the many cant ex-1 
pressions in favour with sliore-going folk. | 

The nautical names for some of the usual articles i 
of food on board ship are suggestive of the coarse | 
and unappetising nature of the fare. The stock I 
dish of salt-beef is known ns ‘junk,’ ‘old-liorse,’ , 
‘salt-horse,’ ami ‘salt-junk.’ Mr Clark Russell in \ 
one of his sea-stories declares that ‘salt-horse’ j 
works out of the pores, and contributes to that j 
mahogany complexion common to sailors, which | 
is often mistakenly attributed to rum and weather. 
A savoury mess is ‘ lobscouse,’ or ‘ s<;<jusu’ as it is | 
sometimes more sliortly called. It consists of i 
pounded' biscuit, small pieces of salt-beef, and a ! 
lew potatoes, boiled up together and seasoned with ! 
pepjier. Smollett in rcreijrinc I’ickle mentions : 
the ‘composition known by the name of lob’s- i 
couse’ as one of the sea-dishes of which the g(!nial i 
banquet given in honour of ('ommoilore Trunnion’s \ 
interrupted wedding was entirely composed. A 
dish of cold fish ami potatoes is known as ‘ twice- 1 
laid,’ and may be considered as a near relation of 
the mysterious ‘ resurrection pie ’ of school-days, 
or of the fainiliur ‘bubble and squeak 

‘When midst tlio fi-yiiig-pan, in accmits savage, 

IHie beef so surly iiuarrels with the cabbage, 

ns Peter Pimlar sings in very limping rhyme. A 
padding made of ilricd peas boiled in a cloth 
rejoices in the enticing name of ‘dog’s-body.’ I'lie 
hard ship-biscuits are ealle<l ‘hard tack;’ while 
the ordinary loaves of white bread to be obtained j 
ashore are christened ‘soft tack,’ or ‘soft tommy.’ j 
The latter epithets will be familiar to readers of ; 
Marryat, ami also to the many hearci's of Ji.M.S. | 
Piiuifore, wherein the ‘ biimboat woman,’ recount- i 
ing her W'ares, sings of ‘ soft tommy and succulent \ 
chops.’ ‘Midshipmen’s nuts’ are broken jiieees ! 
of biscuit eaten by way of dessert The late i 
Charles Kingsley in one of his letters mentions j 
friends who‘got niidsliipiiiaii’s half-pay (iiotliing 1 
n day and find yourself), and monkey’s alloivaiice ' 
(more kicks than Inilfpence).’ 

A very old sea-iiame for gruel, and formerly 
for hasty-pudding, is ‘loblolly;’ but tlie use of 
the word has not been confined to sailors. Ned 
Ward, in the London Spy, speaks of coffee as 
‘Mahometan loblolly;’ anil Garrick, in his farce 
Peep behind the Curtain, says: ‘ My ingenious 
countrymen have no taste now for the high- 
seasoned comoilies ; and I am sure, that I have 
none for the pap and loplolly of our present 
w'l'iters.’ In old days, the surgeon’s mate or 
doctor’s apprentice- was derisively termed a ‘ lob¬ 
lolly boy.’ Poor Roderick Random talks of the 
rude insults of the sailors and petty officers, 
among^hom he was kno'wn by the name of 
‘Loblolly Boy.’ Days on which no meat is served 
out for rations have long been known on hoard 
ship as ‘banyan days.’ 'The name is said to be 
derived from a caste of Hindu traders or merchants, 
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the Banians, who practise total abstinence from 
all animal food. Lamb tells us that when he was 
at Christ’s Hospital they had throe banyan to four 
meat days in the wSek. It is a case of ‘ six upon 
four’ when provisions ruu short, and rations are 
allotted in the proportion of four to ai.x men. To 
food, naturally succeeds drink. 

Many of the oi’dinury cant names for alcoholic 
liquor ai'e used both by sailors and by landsmen ; 
but there are a few terms peculiar to the sea. 'fo 
‘splice the mainbruce’ is to give out an extra 
allowance of grog. ‘ Six-water grog ’ is very weak 
liquor, six portions of water to one of spirit 
Weak or poor drink is also sometimes called 
‘ runihowiiiig.’ Of the iuuuinerahle euphemisms 
for drunkenness, partial or entii'c, a few are of 
nautical extraction, ‘llalf-seas over’ dates from 
the sevenUicuth century. It occurs iu Dryden, 
and later in the Spixtator, No. (i]6, in a lively 
letter profe.saedly written by a country wit upon 
the occasion of the rejoicings on the day of the 
king’s coronation, when ‘ the alderman was half¬ 
seas over before the boiifire was out.’ The oiigin 
of the phrase is doubtful. It is often referred to 
the Dutch op-cee xoher, or over-.sea beer, a strong 
beer said by Gifford to have been introduced into 
Holland from iingland ; but more probably its 
origin is purely nautical, and may be traced to 
tlie reeling motion of a vessel in a stonny sea. 
‘ 'I’hree sheets in the wind ’ and ‘ a .siieet in the 
wind’s eye’ arc two inoro expressions strongly 
suggestive of the unsteadiness caused by intoxica¬ 
tion. At Greenw'ich Hospital the cunt term for 
ilrunkcnne&s is ‘yellow fever,’ because the sailors 
when punished have to wear a parti-coloured 
coat iu which yellow is predominant. ‘ Bulling 
the barrel’ is an o|K!rutioii well known to sailors. 
When a siiirit-cask is nciuly empty, a few gallons 
of water are put into it to keep the wood moist 
and prevent leakage ; this is called ‘ bulling the 
cask ;’ anc is old ’i'om in Jacob Paithful explains, 
what with tlie little spirits that may he left and 
‘what has soaked iu the wood, if you roll it aud 
shake it well, it generally turns out pretty fair 
grog,’ which is known os ‘bull.’ To ‘suck 
the monkey’ is a phrase explained in Peter 
Simple as having originally been used among 
sailors for diinkiug rum out of cocoa-nuts, the 
milk having been poured out and the liquor sub¬ 
stituted. It is now applied to the act of drinking 
on the sly from a cask by inserting a straw 
tliroiigh a gimlet hole, and to drinkin” generally. 
Barliam, in the legend of the JUack MoiMpietaire, 
says: 

Whftt the vulgar call ‘ sucking the inoukoy,' 

lias much less ctTsct on a man when he’s fmiky. 

To ‘tap the admiral’ is a variant of this phrase. 

Every one knows wliat a lubber i.-i. 'rbe word 
is old : it i.s fomul in the earliest known English 
comedy, Router Voisler, written about 1500 ; • 

Ho is louted and laughed to skoriie, 

h'*)r the veriest dolte that ever was home. 

And veriest lubber, sloven, and beast. 

‘ Lingering lubbers lose many a penny,’ says thrifty 
Tusser. ‘ Lubber’s hole ’ is a sea-term for any 
shirking of <Iuty, from the name given to &e 
opening in the maintop, used in pieferosce .to the 
shrouds by boys and timid climbers. A sailor 
who rose from the ranks was formerly aud to 
have‘crept through the hawse-holes,’ wbibh, Ipio-i 
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perly epeakitig, are the holes in the ship’s bows 
through which the cables pass. Marryat, in the 
King’s Own, says : ‘ The kind and considerate cap¬ 
tain was aware that a lad who creeps in at the 
hawse-holes—that is, is promoted irom before 
the mast—was not likely to be favourably re¬ 
ceived in the inidshipinen’s mess.’ In the army, 
a man so promoted is called a ‘ ranker.’ 

Those amphibious beings the marines, often 
called ‘jollies,’ used to represent everything that 
was contem])tible in the eyes of a sailor. A 
‘marine’ and a ‘lubber’ were synonymous terms. 
Dana, in his 1’wo Years before tlw Mud, stiys that 
on an American vessel ‘ soger ’ (soldier) was the 
worst term of rej)roach that could be applied to a 
sailor. ‘It siguilies,’ he says, ‘a shuA, a shirk, 
one who is always trying to get clear of wmrk, 
and is out of the way, or hanging back, when 
duty is to be done.’ ‘Tell that to the marines,’ 
is a relic of that period. ‘What the devil lias a 
ship to do with horse’s furnituie?’ cries Sir Bingo 
in St Honan’s JVell; ‘do you think we belong to 
the horse-marines?’ 

They may tell that yarn to the horao-inarines. 

For we hean’t such fools as we looks, 

sings a recent burlesque writer ; but as a matter 
of fact the value of this fine body of men is now 
well known and apirreciated. 

On board ship, ‘son of a cook’ is a very uncom¬ 
plimentary epithet; ‘swab’ is used in much the 
same way, and is also applied to the ejiaulet of a 
naval oHicer. A hwy man is sometimes said to 
be ‘slack in stays,’ a phrase that has no feminine 
association, but is simply the technical way of 
saying that a ship is slow in going about. But 
if a sailor wishes to thoroughly condemn a lazy 
mean rascal, he brands him a-s a ‘dirty dog and 
no sailor.’ 

Various nicknames are given by sailors to one 
another and to petty officers, 'riie master’s assi.st- 
anls have long been known as ‘bungs’ or ‘bung- 
starters,’ because it wn.s p.art of their duty to stand 
at the grog-butt and superintend the serving-out 
of the grog. Thu skimmings of the coppers in 
which the fat salt pork is boiled for the crow are 
called ‘slush ;’ consequently, the ship’s cook is 
dubbed ‘slushy ;’ while his assistant enjoys, with 
no apparent reason, the name of ‘.lack Nasty-face.’ 
‘Nipcliee.se’ is an old and somewhat libellous 
name for a purser. A ‘ship-hu.sband,’ according to 
Admiral Smyth, is the owner’s agent; but Alarryat 
applif j the term to a sailor very foml of his ship. 
‘He was,’ says that lively writer in Vercival Keene, 
‘as we use the term at sea, a regular shi|i-hushand 
—that is to say, he seldom put his foot on shore ; 
and if he did, he always appeareil anxious to get 
on board again.’ Ships trading with the East 
which are manned by lascars are obliged by' the 
insurance regulations to carry steersmen of some 
other nationulitys usually Eurojiean or Manilla 
men, who are known as ‘sea-ciinnies.’ The names 
common to sailors in general are mostly of shore 
manufacture. ‘ Tarpaolin ’ is the oldest. It 
occurs in James Howell’s Parley of Jleasts (1600) ; 
and six years later, Mr Pepys enters in his Diary, 
October 20 : ‘ He did hope he should not see a 
tarpawliii have the command of a ship within this 
twelve months.’ ‘Tar’ is simply a contraction of 
‘ tarpaulin,’ and is almost as old a word. Ned 
-<fh his London Spy (1703) 8i>eaks of a 


‘drunken tar, ns great in his thonglits as an 
admiral ;’ and earlier still, in Durfey’s Cmnmon- 
weahh of IVomen (1686), a sailor is spoken of as 
‘old tarr.’ Other well-known namfs at present 
in use are ‘ salt,’ ‘ shell-back,’ and sometimes ‘ lob- 
scouser.’ 

The songs j) 0 pulnr wilh sailors are called 
‘ chanteys ’ or ‘ shanties.’ When a sailor dies, he 
is said to have ‘lost the number of his mess.’ Mr 
Ohucks the boatswain remarks to Peter Simple, 
on an eventful occasion, that he does not think 
well of the e.xpedition in which they arc engaged. 
‘1 have an idea,’ he says, ‘that some of us will 
lose the number of our mess.’ A better-known 
phrase with similar meaning is, to go to ‘Davy 
Jones’s locker’—that is, the bottom of the sea. 
The origin of this expression is uncertain. To 
‘ pipe the eye ’ is to weep ; readers of Hood will 
remember liow Ben the carpenter, when he 
returned to the faithless Sally Brown, 

Itcgan to eye his pipe, 

And then to pipe his eye. 

Litter on deck, sailors call ‘ raffle in American 
vessels, according to Dana, a confusion of things 
is, or was, called a ‘huriah’s nest, everything on 
lop ami nothing at hand.’ The converse of this 
condition is known as ‘ship and shapie and Bristol 
fashion,’ or more generally nowadays simply ‘shij)- 
sha]>e.’ ’I'o ‘haze’ is a very expres.sive woid to a 
sailor ; it means to harass or punish by hard and 
often unnecessary work. 

In the old days of piivateering. East and West 
Indiamcn were wont to make a gallant show of 
cannon-mouths frowning from their lower port¬ 
holes ; but as these pieces were all wooden, and 
not intended to be filed, they were known as 
‘ <|Uakera.’ A curious cant name for a ship of war 
is ‘Andrew’ or ‘Andrew Millar.’ Its origin is 
(piite unknown ; Init it has been pointed out that 
Antonio, in the Mrrehant of Venice, speaks of one 
of his vessels as his ‘wealthy Andrew ;’ and it has 
been conjectured that in this case the ship was 
named after the celebrated Admiral Andrea Doriu, 
who died in Lbeo. But to trace any connection 
between this ‘Andrew,’ however general the use 
of the name may have become, and the ‘ Andrew 
Millar’ of modern sailors' slang would be difficult. 

My VIOLIN. 

Aut naught but iloiil, with fomi and screw and line ? 

Hift not a soul that answer makes to mine ? 

Heart speaks to heart—oh, surely mine to thine, \ 

Else, cnnlkst thou thrill as if with thought divine 1 

Whence come those groans that rend thy throbbing 
breast ? 

Those low sweet tones that fill iny soul with rest ? 

E’en when des|»air within my heart was guest, 

1 told thee all, and life again was blest. 

Soul or no soul, thou ’rt all in life to me; 

Scarce dream I dream that is not blent with thee : 

Where’er I roam, in sorrow or in glee, 

Thou, Violin ! a valued friend shalt be. , 

N. daiiw. 
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AT HOME. 

How to make it ‘.sweet home,’ that is the que.stion. 
Not (lull, or sour, or hitter, as many homes are, 
blit our ‘ aiu fireside,’ the place that has no place 
like it—this is what wo all want it to be. 

If one could fly over the house-tops, like the 
man in the story, and unroof them to peep in, 
or if a true census could be taken, we should 
find that, for most peojde ‘ home, sweet home ’ i.s 
only an abstract ide.a, not a matter of experience. 
Le.'iving unliappy families out of the question, 
peaceful folks in General consider tlieir home as 
the pl.ace where tliey do as they like, and get 
food, rest, and shelter. It never occurs to them 
that it is sweet. They hanker after a new one, 
or for some, possible change. And several other 
places seem to be not only like it but much 
belter tlian it. 

We want to get ‘home, sweet home’ out of 
the abstract and into the concrete. Tlio popular 
notion of it, ns a vague state of life, is taken 
from fanciful pictures and verses. These repre¬ 
sent home as a holiday liouse, where the children 
are making a perpetual rush upon a returning 
father, and where the family sit in a fireside 
circle with nothing to do except to share the. 
frugal me.al—it is always frugal with the poets. 
Mrs Hemans is a little more definite in her 
beautiful lines: 

There woman’s vuiix! flows forth in song. 

Or childhood’s tale is told. 

Or Ups move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

Blit even this deals only with evening amuse¬ 
ment j and it is not always evening any more 
than it is always May; moreover, the children 
have to be sent to bed, and the woman ‘may 
sing too often and too long.’ 

As regards the other descriptions, sometimes 
there ijye no little otrna, to make welcome with 
the poetic scramble, sometimes there is nobody 
to be rushed upon—or at least that pretty scene 
cannot go on all day. The fireside circle is a bad 
suggestion when one is eating ice and trying to 
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get cool; life is not story and song, but is often 
made of tiring tasks, vexatious details. And 
lastly, one is not satisfied with the. frugal meal, 
except in print. In fact, the typical description 
is not able to stand close scrutiny; and hence 
the ide.al home is supposed to be a vague enviable 
thing, about wdiicli common mortals need not 
trouble themselves. A great mistake ; for though 
the poetic desciiption becomes weak and almost 
grotesque when looked at closely, it is still in 
a sense good and true ; for it is like the artist’s 
cartoon daubed broadly to give the general colour¬ 
ing ; and the general colouring of home is the 
spirit of love and contentment, which these poor 
words and symbols of the poets have tried to 
represent. 

As for contentment, in this case, it cannot mean 
the absen' ■ of anxiety or of ambition, nor even 
that we possess wliat we hoped for; but only 
that what we have, we find to be sweet. As for 
li.ve, it is so much a necessity in home-life, that 
the very word lias come to apply much more to 
the presence of the people than to the peace 
shared with them. Change all possessions, and 
it remains unihanged ; transfer tlie household, 
.and it still is home ; but take the cinde of our 
afl'ections away, and everything is gone. The 
word ‘home’ has, then, a comjdex meaning—the 
dwelling-place, the domestic property and aij'ange- 
ments a.s a whole, but most of all the united life 
under one roof. The Engli.sh-.speakiiig races aro 
proud of tliis beautiful word ; in many other 
languages the best word to be found instead has 
a narrower meaning—only ‘the house’ or ‘the 
hearth.’ , 

Now what is necessary foi* a liappy homel 
Charles Lamb’s suggestion was that there should 
be in every liOiise a baby ri.sitig six months and ^ 
a kitten rising six weeks. A very nice suggestion 
too, but sligiitly impracticable. Kittens have, a ; 
knack of growing up ; and we do" not know the 
shop in fairylaml wlicrc babies can be purchased 
ad lih. in bandboxes. Luckily, the necessaries of 
the ideal hoiiife are more within reach than King 
Baby, who cannot be bought for gold. Widi a 
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suitable dwellhig-place and prudent management, 
it is easy enough to solve the problem of how to 
make home sweet First a^ to the house—it 
ought to be healthy, bright, and sufficiently spa- 
eious. Then as to the management—it includes 
the practice of rule.^nd order and the right use 
of income. On the important question of income 
os a factor in the ideal home, we cannot put the 
matter in a nutshell better than our old friend 
Mr Micawber did. In one of his conversations, 
something turns up to the following effect: 
‘Annual income twenty pounds, annual o.\pnnd- 
iture nineteen nineteen si.x—result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual e.xpemli- 
tnre twenty pounds ought and six—result iniseiy. 
The blossom is blighteil, the leaf is withercil, the 
god of day goes down upon the dreary scene, 
and—and, in short, you are for ever tloorcd !’ 
A calamity so shocking as Mr Micawber describes 
must not overtake our ideal home, whatever else 
happens to it 

Turning next to the character of the homo 
circle, we imagine them to be the ordinary God¬ 
fearing and law-abiding folk who form the bulk 
of the middle classes. The hnu,sehold will be 
sustained at its best by three simple qualities— 
virtues in the strict sense of the word, because 
exercises of strength--homo virtue.s, common things 
of every day, like iieces.sary water, salt, or bread. 
These three are good temper, cheerfulne.ss, and 
energy. The house has been described specially 
with a view to their preservation. Health, bright¬ 
ness, and sufficient space make it easier to foster 
these good gifts. The oppo.sitc conditions in a 
lionse will give the opposite results; the unhealthy 
home, gloomy and uncomfortable, produces ill- 
temper, dejection, and languor. But, given the 
suitable dwelling-|)lace and the sensible m.anage- 
ment, good temper, cheerfulness, and energy can 
more easily be cultivated. In a character they 
rise together, parts of one growth, like the tlireo 
flowers on a lily stalk. 

They are very necessary to enable us to conquer 
amd put out of sight the small vexations of every 
day j still more needed are they in the critical 
times of anxiety, the vi.sitations of .soriow, iigain.st 
which no roof can ]irotect, no door can be barred. 
The knowledge of wliat life really is—the weari¬ 
ness of daily annor'ances, the dread of greater 
iefs—makes us conscious of a vast ditfcreuce 
tween the peaceful homes of poetry and romance 
and the real hotnes of vici.ssitude and work. This 
difference is bridged over by our three liou.sehold 
virtuesL Mutual good-tem]>er, cheerfulness, and 
energy are a triple strength, making the family 
brave in passing trials, and absolutely independent 
of those trifling troubles that spoil peace and take 
the poetry out of life. 

Cultivating, then, these three splendid qualities, 
the home circle find in sufficient and interested 
occupation a healthy appetite for the times of 
rest and union and amusement Idleness means 
discontent, and work apart means joy together. 
Amitsement is nea-'Jftry to complete home-life. 
I^member its evenings are to be the safeguard 
of'the young folk.s from wishing to wander; its 
innoefent gaieties are to be the brighte.st picture in 
.'the children's memory for ever after. 

' .^here is one thing, and that perhaps the chief 
^ vnng, still to added to our ideal nomc. The 
_W«etness of it is the sweetness of the woman who 


is its reigning spirit She does more tlmn reign, 
and she is more to it than a (jueen to a kingdom. 
In the ‘sweet home’ there is always a woman 
who is its centre and its soul. Everything depends 
on her. Every one’s happiness belongs to her. 
If she knew her responsibility, it would frighten 
lier; if she found out all her precioiisneas, it 
would take her breath away. But there is 
no trembling, no self-consciousness ; she simply 
remains in licr place, like a fair column tnal 
upholds an arch, because, tliongli fragile, it is 
built so truly. The Gormans liave a beautiful 
word instead of housekeeper or housewife ; they 
say ‘house-mother.’ The youngest maid or matron 
who takes care of the home lias earned the title 
of (be house-mother, as if she was the dear owner 
of everything, and everything looked up to her 
in return. There is no reason why her happy 
lot should be fell as a heavy care. Wliut can 
be a greater triumph to a woman’s heart than to 
have created ‘home, sweet home?’ And it is 
woman’s privilege to create out of common things 
and daily life that earthly paradise. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CUAlTEn XSXin. ; 

Tjie last departed Earl of Barfield had been 
sonielbing ol an ecceiitrie and a good deal of 
a miser, and the new lord was disposed on 
coming into his estates to .strew what the old man 
had gathered. For years, Barfield Hall had slept 
with closed eyes In the care of one j,' two servanw 
on board-wages. Now, its old-fushioiied ailoons 
were thrown open again ; an army of workmen 
had invaded the place ; and in tlie course of a 
I four months’ occupation, had so far refurbished . 
it that it was hard to recognise. Vnn-loail after ' 
van-load of furniture wa.« ilischarged at its doors; 
and tons of venerable rubbish were carted away 
and consigned to a new oblivion. When the 
old Earl had been twelve months in the family 
vault, his successor came down with the young 
I (lonntess and took possei-.sion, to the much rejoic- 
j ing of the local trailespeojile, a.s well as the 
smaller local magnates, who had long mourned 
the absence of their natural chieftain. 

His young lordship, as it was the fa.shion to 
call him, was by this time well into the forties ; 
hut he was appaiently determined to make the 
be.st of such time as was left to him, and went 
in heiu'tily for all sorts of swial entertainment. 
Dinners, social and political, Inmdieons ditto and 
ilitto, garden-parties, enrpet-clances, ceremonious 
balls, private theatricals, whatever he could think 
of for the enlivening’ of the country-side and the 
entertainment of his guests, liis lordship ofl'ered. 

Ainongsl other public )iosts he held was that 
of Licntennnt-colonel of the County Veomaury 
Cavalry, and with his new scope for generosity, 
and his native desire to be agreeable to evenr- 
body, his lordship took upon himself to hold the 
annual yeomanry bull in his own house. Hitherto, 
the hall had been promoted by subscidption, and 
had been held in the local Assembly Rooms, a 
dingy establishment, givnen over for tlieNgreater 
art of the year to the uses of a cart and coach 
uilder, ami cleared of its stock on one or two 
occasions only in the whole round of time between 
January and December. 
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Snelling was a yeomanry corporal, and received ‘ Seen it 1 —yes. I put it to ’Zaiah Winter two 
with the rest of the people interested a ticket for months gone by, and he asked me what sort of 
himself and a ticket for a lady. He would have a maggot I ’d got jn ray head to think of such 
offered the latter to Cecilia; but he knew that a thing at all. 1 ’ve found her to-day with a 
Shorthouse, as a private of twenty years’ staudiTig, hook I’d never seen afore. I took a look at 
would have his tickets also, and that the courte.sy it, and it turned out to be a Bible. It’s done 
would be useless. Members of the troop were in French and English, and it’s got a cover in 
of course understood to appear in full parade bone or ivory, or summit o’ that sort, with angels 
uniform, and Snelling’s clothes having been de- and tree-boughs and all sorts of things cut into it. 
stroyed with his other belonging.s in the fire. That French chap had gi’en it to her, and her 
he was compelled to order new ones. Cecilia never said a word to me about it. I .said nothin’ 
was certain to be present; and since Snelling neither ; but I can put two .and two together, 
thought rather better of higiself in his spurs I 'vc got a father’s leelin’ for the wench, and 
and scarlet than in any other attire he had the .somehow her bein’ motherless meks me .softer 
right to wear, he made the life of the tailor to with her ; but sparked np to by a foreigner 
whom he took his instructions a burden. The her shall not he; I’d sooner see her in her 
clothes came to the BiirfuM Arms two clays before collin.’ 

the d.ate fi.vcd for the ball, and being tried on, ‘That’s how anybody who knows j'ou,’hummed 
and not turning out absolutely to his satisfaction, Snelling in a slow deep murmur, ‘avould expect 
were taken bai;k again with instructions that to hear you talk.—But what’s going to be done 
they should be altered. in the matter? I^ou can kick him out at any 

This care about detail tlireiitcned for an hour minute, and what he’s after is plain enough ; 
or two to rob .Snelling of the ball, for the amended hut what kicking him out will do for me, I 
regimentals came ho!ue only in the nick of time, iloii’t see.’ 

Even the fashionable arrivals, who had a pie- ‘Bob,’said the elder,‘you’ve made a sad waste 
scriptive right to be later than tlie, common o’ time i’ that particular. You’ve niver studied 
people, hail put iii their appearance when Snelling the ways of the jietticouts. A gell’s “No” counts 
reached the Hall. lie was unaccompanied, mean- for nothing, {.'eeilia’s poor mother said “No” 

ing to leave himself entirely free to devote his to me three times, till at last I went up to 

evening to Cecili.a. it was not his way to look her, and 1 .said: “Look here,” I said. “Make 
on anything as hopeies', because it had once eluded a hend o’ this,” 1 .said. “Tek me or leave me.” 
him, .and in U’int of fact if the prize he sought Her took me for belter or worse tliat instant 
1 ..V.1 fallen at (nce into his liaiids, he could never minute ; atid better it was, for her father farmed 
I h.i\o laug’.it himsell to care, for it. It was the the thinne.i-t bit o’ land iK'twceu here and Cold- 
i„.’.i.T.al anil the risk which stirred him ; and lielil ; and though 1 say it as shouldn’t, there 
...cy stirred him so deeply, that if he had secured wani’t a likelier chap than me within six mile. 
Cecilia now, he would never again have grown The young generation’s a bit better; but 

indifi'ereiit to lier. they was a weedy lot about Hoyden i’ my 

Almo.si the, first person he encouiitoreil was marrying days. A gell's “ No” is just a sort o’ 
Shorthou.se, with a face, as red as his tunic. The ‘ Follow ir ■, lad,” mid that I found out when 
good iiiun clung heroically to the tunic and waist- you ivas g' iig about in corduroys and a round 
belt of five years ago, and refu.seil, in spite of jacket.’ 

the strangling testimony they allorded, to admit Hope began to knock at Snelling’s heart again ; 
that lie. had grown in girth by a haii’.s-bre.idth. b it ho contrived to keep his common -aspect of 
'['heir tight embrace inaile hi.s brcalhiiig u little massive scll-pos?es.sion. ‘You think,’ he asked, 
difficult, and he wheezed at his friend and neigh- ‘it’s worth my while to .speak again?’ 
hour in an unaccustomed voice. ‘I’ll niek it so,’ said Shorthouse, ‘if I’ve got 

‘ Boh, ode lad, 1 w.uit a word with you.’ any v’ice i’ the matter. I’d sooner lay her 

‘Two, if you like,’said .Smlliiig, who was in a cold in her grave than let her wed anybody 
better humour than coiumon at the thought of a free hut an Englishman. I wonder at the young 
hour or two in which to prosecute his courtship. fellow’s folly. He says to me one day at 'Zaiah 
‘Come into one of those here corners,’ said Winter’s house, himself: “You’re .lolin Bull, 
the fanner, ‘and sit down.—Now, li.sten to what you are, inside and out. A John Buller man 
I’m going to say. Bend down a bit; I don’t than you he,” he say.?, “ I never sec.” And yet 
want nobody to overhear.’ in sidte o’ that, it’s ns plain as the nose on 

Snelling, resting his bushy on hi.s knees, leaned your face ns he comes a-courtin’ Cecilia.—He’s 
forward with his ear at Shorthotise’s lips. licre to-uight.’ 

‘ Art in the same mind thou wa.?t ill six mouths ‘What?’ Snelling snarled, in a voice which 
ago?’ the elder man asked him. drew half-a-do/en pair of eyes upon him. 

‘ As to what ? ’ Snelling qucrio.il, turning his ‘ Hush, hu.sh ! ’ the i'armer warned him ; * tek* 
face towards him. it easy, lad—tek it easy. I ’U see no mischief; 

‘ About my gcll ?’Shorthouse whi.spered. eomes o’ it. They was talkin’ together nt the 

‘ 1'in 08 much of that mind,’Snelling answered otlier end o’ the room when you and me rnij j 
gruffly, ‘as n man needs to be, it 1 could see ageii one anotlier.--Don’t go yet. Bob; wait/*,! 
my way towards it’ while. I've miother word to say to yon. Yoti’rj^ j 

‘Very well,’ said Shorthouse. ‘I’m game to not quite so ymmig as you used toi.be, and yonAfie'' 
lend .a helping hand. I’ll have no foreign chap.? got a hit perhap.? too solemn a cluireh-gping 
sneaking after a gell o’ mine. Her’ll marry an about you. Spark up a hit; smarten tny#^ 
Englishman, or her’ll stop single.’ ode hid. Why, i’ my courtin’ days, I’dlmva' 

‘You’ve seen that, have you?’ asked the dis- a dozen wenJhes on the giggle afore I’d been; 
appointed suitor. five minutes among ’em. 'They like a-fnewyii- 
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hearted man, Boh. Tliee const tek that for 
gos^l.’ 

‘What brings him here?’ said Snelling, who 
had but little merriment to waste on anybody. 

‘ I don’t know,’ the farmer answered. _ ‘ I found 
him a-jabberin’ away with Sir Ferdinand and 
Sir Ferdinand’s lady ; and her ladyship in special 

E g like n jenny-wivn, in his own foreign 
„ , and swayin’ and laughin’ and smilin’ at 
what he said as if he’d been a hemperor. They 
seem inclined to inek a lot of him ; and T ain’t 
one of them as sets himself up against his betters. 
The young man’s all right, I mek no doubt; 
but “linnds off” is my word to him.—Now, 
Bob, brisk up a bit, gut away; you ’vo got my 
good-will.’ 

Snelling rose slowly, with a single nod in 
answer. He looked quite sohlierly in his hand¬ 
some uniform, and was as well set up by nature 
08 most men can be by the exercises of the drill- 
yard. As he approached the upper end of the 
ballroom ho saw Jous.serau in the act of presenting 
Cecilia to Lady Blacquaire, who took the girl’s 
hand kindly and witli no air of patronage. 
Cecilia bore herself perfectly; but it was evident 
for all that that she was a trille scared by imme¬ 
diate contact with so much greatness. 

‘That’s where it is,’ said Snelling to himself. 
‘The silly little thing’s got it into her head that 
because he’s friends of a sort with that kind of 
folks, she will get amongst them too. Her head’s 
a bit turned with the notion, and that’s where he 
gets the advantage over me. She’d never have 
thought about him if he hadn’t come to (diurch in 
my lord’s carriage.’ 

He darecl not intrude himself while Cecilia was 
with her ladyship; but when once they liad 
parted, he strolled towards her, and made a stilt' 
naif-ironic iuclitiation to her in imitation of the 
manner of his offietTs and other people of quality. 
‘This is better than the Assembly Rooms last 
year,’ he said, by way of opening a conversa¬ 
tion. 

‘'Very much bettor,’ Cecilia answered. ‘It is 
very kind of his lordship to have the ball held 
here ; but we can’t expect him to do it always, and 
it will spoil us for next year.’ 

At this instant the county member, in passing, 
shook hands with Snelling, whoso vote and 
influence were worth conserving, and tapped 
Jousserau on the shoulder. ‘E.xcuse me, Mr 
Snelling,’ he said ; and then to .lousscrau in his 
own language: ‘ I want to introduce to you a 
friend of mine, a groat admirer of your last 
picture, by the way. He is an e.xccllent fellow, 
but ’- 

All Sir Ferdinand’s acquaintances were excel¬ 
lent fellows, and they all had a ‘but’ to their 
excellences. 

‘Shall I find you a seat. Miss Shorthouse?’ 
Snelling asked, w'lien he and Cecilia were thus 
left to themselves. ‘You’ll be getting tired if 
you stand betsveen the dar.iJbs.’ 

Cecilia took his proffered arm. lie conducted 
her to a seat and sat down beside her. He 
wwtod to follow Shorthouse’s advice and to make 
himself brighter and livelier ; but he could think 
:b{ nothing to start upon. Hi.s rival was in his 
i^hOughts, and his unexpected appearance at the 
iladt was irritating. ‘ I hadn’t exjfbcted to find 
ch friend here,’ he said. ‘ What brings 


him nt a yeomanry ball, 1 should like to 
know ?’ 

‘ I suppose,’ returned Cecilia laughingly, ‘ that 
none of us would be here if we Iiad not been, 
asked. Mr Jousserau has been telling me that he 
means to paint pictures of English life. He 
thinks that a yeomanry ball would make a very 
brilliant scene for a picture, and I fancy that he 
is hero chiefly to make observation-s.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Snelling, ‘that’s what I 
should call as rare a bit of impudence as 1 ever 
heard of.’ 

‘ Impudence !’ saijJ Cecilia, in a tone of astonish¬ 
ment. ‘ What can you mean, Mr Snelling ? ’ 

‘ 1 ’m a part of this assemhly,’ he responded, 

‘ and I’ve an objection to being stared at and took 
stock of by anybody as wants to make money out 
o’ me without my free gift and permission.’ 

‘Really, Mr .Snelling,’ said the girl, ‘I think 
you are a little too sensitive.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, perhaps not,’ he answered. ‘ Any¬ 
way, that's my feeling.’ 

Cedlia said nothing; and a moment later 
Shorthouse appeared and took a seat beside his 
chosen son-in-law. He ninlged Snelling with his 
elbow, and gave him a wink and a nod towards 
Cecilia, as an intimation to begin to make him¬ 
self agreeable. Snelling not putting these in¬ 
structions into immediate practice, the farmer 
began an elaborate pantomime, clumsily expressive 
of an invitation to dance. Snelling, fearing le.st 
his companion’s motions should be observed by the 
girl, put an end to tliom by a nudge of the elbow 
ami a warning frown. He was in the very act of 
turning to obey the dumb injunction, when the 
bund slrnck uj) the first bars of’ a polka, ami there 
was Jousserau standing before, Cecilia. The girl 
rose, and the two sailed away together in time 
to tlie music. Snelling, in blank astonishment, 
turned on Shorthouse, and he and the farmer 
stared at eac h other in a luutuul indignation. 

‘Is that company manners?’ Snelling demanded. 
‘A young lady is sittin’ talking with one man, 
and another comes and whirls her off’ from under 
his very nose !’ 

‘ I suppose the man had axed her beforehand,’ 
said Shorthouse. ‘ Why didn’t you ax her your¬ 
self, when 1 told you?’ « 

‘ I was turning round,’ Snelling respondei^ 
angrily, ‘ when he walked her away from undet 
my very nose. I shall give that young man a 
piiice of my mind.’ 

‘ Thee ’It help nothing by meking a row here, 
Bob, iny lad,’ returned the senior. 

‘It’s not my way to mek rows anywhere,’ 
Snelling answered ; ‘ but L shall give that young 
man a piece o’ my mind, and a good-sized piece 
into the bargain.’ He got up and strode away to 
the buffet; and tliere, not caring tliat bis angry 
face should betray him, lie forced an aspect of 
hilarity, and clapped one or two of his comrades 
hoisterously on the shoulder. Lord Barfield did 
things liberally, and there was an ample, and 
even more than ample, supply of champagne. 
Snelling thought but lightly of that beverage, 
and altogether underrated its effect. He knew, 
indeed, very little about it, and had {tested it 
perhap.s half-a-dozen times in his life ; hut if any 
man had told him that he could possibly take too 
much of it for sobriety, he would have laughed 
the idea to scorn. He was hot and excited, and 
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one servant or another filling his glass as often as 
he set it down, he drank more than he knew, and 
in a surprisingly short space of time the wine was 
buzzing in his head, and there was an altogether 
unaccustomed flush upon his face. His deep voice 
was always louder and more powerful than he 
fancied, and now it rang out so noisily once or 
twice that one or two of liis comrades warned 
him. 

‘I say, corporal, don’t make that row j we shall 
have his lordship here.’ 

It never entered the man’s head that ho had 
been drinking, or that the wild flush of gaiety 
with sudden flashes of ill-temper was attributable 
to the wine. Champagne was a beverage for 
women, and a solid man like himself could surely 
drink a dozen of it and feel nothing. 

Shorthouse was at his elbow, and took him by 
the wrist as he laid his hand upon a bottle. 
‘Como back into the ballrobm, Bob, and leave 
that alone.’ 

‘ Leave it alone 1 ’ Snelling answered. ‘ What 
for 1 Why should I leave it alone ? ’ 

‘Well, if you want to know,’ Shorthouse 
responded blutfly, ‘you ’ve had enough on it. It’s 
beginning to tell on you.’ 

‘ What, that stutrr cried Snelling with a great 
roaring laugh. ‘That’s a good un, and no 
mistake.’ He bent in his vinous mirth, clipping 
his thighs with .both hamls, laughing obstreper¬ 
ously. ‘ Why, I Could tek a hogshead of it and 
never come to harm.’ 

‘You be said, Bob, and come along,’ the farmer 
insisted. ‘You’ve had enough on it.’ 

But Snelling looked down from his own 
superior height over Shortlnnise’s shoulder, and 
his glance was so intent and wrathful that tlie 
farmer turned round to .see at what it was directed. 
Jousserau was standing there, talking to Sir 
Ferdinand, and in the act of clinking glasses with 
him. Snelling shouldered his companion out of 
the way and laid a ponderous hand on the artist’s 
arm. ‘I’ll thank you,’ he said, ‘to let mo take 
the liberty of a word with you.’ 

‘Assuredly,’ the artist answered, looking up at 
him. 

‘What you are,’ said Snelling, ‘.and who you 
are, I neither know nor care. Parson lleathcote, 
I ’ni told, gives you out for a gentleman ; but that 
you ’re not, anil I’d lay my life upon it.’ 

Jousseran saw his condition at a glance, and he 
had heard some hint of his proposal to Cecilia. 
‘ Do not let us talk of that,’ he said. ‘ You shall 
have what opinion you ifleasc.—I am engaged.’ 
He turned once more towards Sir Ferdinand, who 
was staring wrathfully at Snelling. 

‘ Oh, but we will talk about it; I am going to 
talk about it’ 

‘ 1 must really beg yonr pardon, Mr Snelling,’ 
said the county member. ‘Yon may state your 
opinion elsewhere, but you shall not state it here. 
.Please, understand that’ 

‘I know you, ,Sir Ferdinand,’ said Snelling, 
brandishing his arm, ‘and I knew your father and 
,,^our grandtatlier afore you. I know who you ore; 
Tmt who this chap is I don't know.’ 

‘CaBtain Ilawkes,’ said Sir Ferdinand with 
great smoothness, addressing one of the astonished 
Dj^standers, ‘I suppose that this person being in 
military uniform, and you being in uniform also, 
that be is amenable to your orders. I am not a 


military man myself ; but I should presume that 
to be tne case. Will you kindly have him taken 
away somewhere ? He is intoxicated, and as you 
observe, is creating'a disturbance.’ 

‘Intoxicated!’ shouted Snelling. ‘Mel If 
there’s e’er another man here dares to say so, I ’ll 
knock him down.’ 

'Phe gentleman ajipealed to by Sir Ferdinand 
made a mere motion of the hand to one or two of 
the yeomanry troopers, and in an instant half-a- 
dozeu stalwart fellows were about him. 

‘ Come along, Snelling,’ said one of them with 
persuasive good-humour. ‘Don’t let’s have any 
trouble about it.’ 

Snelling had not exceeded so far that be bad 
lost all sense of personal dignity. ‘ I ’ll have no 
seuHle,’ be said, with une.Npccted calm. ‘I’ll take 
Sir Fei-dinand’s word for it that I’m not wanted. 
As for that little jackanapes yonder, I can state 
my opinion of him at some future time, maybe.’ 
So saying, be saluted his captain and walked 
from the room steady and erect. 

‘That’s a very iinnsnal condition for Mr 
Snelling, surelj',’ said Sir Ferdinand, addressing 
Shorthouse. 

‘It’.s a condition I never see him in afore,’ 
Shorthouse answered. ‘ The truth is. Sir Fer¬ 
dinand, the poor fellow’s done no fault, but been 
overtook in a niisfortiine. He looked on this here 
champagne wine like so imicb ginger pop, and it 
never entered into his mind to think as it could 
hurt him. There isn’t a more respectable man, 
Sir Ferdinand, not fur twenty mile around.’ 

An a.s.seutiiig murmur ran about the room. 

‘ Evidently an accident,’ said the county mem¬ 
ber.—‘lint, .lousseraii,’ he added in rrencli to bis ; 
companion, ‘what had you done to make the man 
so angry '! ’ 

‘My*faith!’ said .lonsseran, ‘nothing that 1 
know' of, absolutely nothing 1 ’ 

Snellii.;.; meanwhile was raging across the park, 
with occasional fierce jiauses. ‘ I ’in not fit coin- 
jiany,’ he said over and over again, ‘for a place 
wliere that foi-cign monkey cun show himself and 
ho made much of. 1 ’ve had enough of this. I ’ll 
change it. I’ve been soft and ijniet long enough. 

1 ’ll change it all; I ’ll find a means to be revenged 
on that fellow.’ He shook bis fi.st madly at the 
lighted Hall, and turning auaiii, plunged on 
through the darkness with the actual lust of 
murder in his heart 
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It is a remarkable fact that the importations of 
Indian and Ceylon teas into this country are ndw 
almost equal iu weight to, and are actually greater 
in money-value than, the importations of China 
teas. And yet the cultivation of tea in India 
an industry scarcely fifty yeara^ld, and in Ceylon 
barely ten years old. Between 1866 and 1886 tlw 
exports of China tea doubled ; but in the same 
period the e.vports of Indian teas increased /ojtfr 'sj 
teen-fold. Tlie consequences, actual and impepUt'j 
ing, of this revolution in the trade are 
sncli serious concern in China, where tea-jtaia 
staple industry, os well as a leading Sojri^v'nf. 
imperial revenue (every pound exported; ’ 

to the Treasury a duty equal to about tWbjpSiaRe- 
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per pound), that a special investigation into the 
whole subject was lately ordered by the Tsungli 
Yamen. Sir Robert Hart, wl»,o has charge of the 
imperial maritime customs of China, liua embodied 
the results of the inquiry in a Report which affords 
a great deal of interesting information. 

It is shown that the decline of Cliiuese tea in 
favour is chiefly in Great Britain and America— 
which latter country, however, takes Japan tea 
now in preference to both Chinese and Indian— 
for Russia, the next largest consumer, is increas¬ 
ing its demands, although not sufficiently to make 
up for the loss of the British markets. And it 
is also staled that the decline in favour of China 
teas is not duo to any deterioration in the 
quality of the native leaf, but chiefly to the care¬ 
lessness with which it is prepared for market. 
The growing favour of Indian teas, on the other 
hand, is said not to be due to .superior flavour, 
but to superior strength and grentcr care in 
preparation, so that a pound of it goes much 
further than a pound of the Chinese teas. 

It is W'orth while comparing the systems on 
which the industry is comlucted in the two com¬ 
peting countries, so as to understand how the 
great revolution in the trade has been accom¬ 
plished. 

In China, tea is grown for the most part in 
small gardens farmed by those who own them, 
generally men of little or no capital with which 
to obtain fertiliser's and to renew the plants from 
time to time. The ‘picking’ is done by the 
family of the grower; but in the height of the 
season extra hands have to be employed. To 
economise this expense, the picking i.s pushed 
forward, and the plucked leaves are allowed to 
stand until the picking is iinished, wliereby tliey 
Bulfcr greatly in quality. A consequence of thi-s 
manner of proceeding is that the leaves are not 
evenly ‘withered’ when the process of luanu- 
fattuiv begins. 

In India, on the other hand, the tea is grown 
in large gardens, sometimes covering thousainls 
of acres, superintended cither by the owner him¬ 
self or by a skilled agent. In the Assam district 
the gardens are in tlie alluvial valleys of the 
lol’ge rivers, and many of them are formed of 
gronnd reclaimed from the primeval jungle with 
all the richness of a viigin soil. The plants are 
grown from selected seeds, and the indigenous 
plant has been found superior to the Cliina plant 
which was at first favoured. The labour is all 
done hy coolies, brought from the central pro¬ 
winces at a consif^erable expense, and tlie wages 
are high—for India. But with efficient, although 
costly, labour the greatcsil^, care is practised in 
cultivation, digging, weeaiUg, &c., and especially 
in the delicate work of plucking. The exact 
moment to begin picking is determined by tlie 
j nverseer, and tbe leaves have to be removed in 
j.; |iKicli a way as to cause no injury to the plant. If 
I isaf be carefully plucked, another will follow 
:|^;jabont a fortnight; but if qareleftmess be used, 
■**- branch may be rendered barren for the rest 


of the season. Close and constant supervision by 
European managers and assistants is thus neces¬ 
sary, and by this means the Indian planters get 
some sixteen successive pickings in one season ; 
while the Chinese get' only four. Moreover, in 
the Indian gardens, wlien the leaves are plucked, 
they are at once started on the courae of ‘making,’ 
and are not left to lie about, as in China; so there 
is no deterioration. 

Each picking of a garden is in India called a 
‘break,’ and in China a ‘chop.’ But an Indian 
‘ break ’ is rarely above a hundred cliests, and is 
often onlv twenty, and it is absolutely even in 
quality throughout; whereas a Ohinese ‘chop’ 

I may be run iqi to several hundred chests or lialf- 
j chests, purporting to be of even quality, but made 
np of many pickings from difl'ercut gai'dens, pro¬ 
ducing a mixture which is not uniform, at the 
expense of the deterioration of tlie better leaves. 

in India, each day’s picking is immediately 
‘withered,’ and when perfectly and evenly with¬ 
ered, is ‘rolled ’ liglitly by a macliine. In Cliina, 
the witliered or partially withered leaves are put 
into small cotton bags, loosely tied, and placed in 
open wooden boxes, the sides of which are pierced 
with niinierous liolcs. A man tlien gets into the 
box and pres.ses and kneads the bags with his feet, 
witli tlie object of both rolling the leaves and 
expressing the moisture. 

Next comes ‘fermentation.’ In India, this is 
done in the open air, without any extraneous aid; 
and it is part of the skill of the planter to know 
the exact moment when to arrest the process, for 
iiimiediutely the proper point is reached, the lea 
must be ‘fired.’ In China, after tlie jumping 
process above described, tlie tea is jilaced in baskets 
and covered np with cotton or felt mats, so as 
to retain the heat and hasten tlie fernieiitation. 
After it lias stood thus covered up for a certain 
time, it is taken out and ‘tired.’ This firing is 
one of the most important of all the processes, and 
requires great skill and care. The Indian planter 
is most particular to see that only the very best 
hardwood charcoal is used, and that the tea is so 
constantly turned over that there is no chance of 
any of it getting burned. A single basket of 
; burnt leaf will spoil a Avlnde ‘break.’ In China 
they often make the tea ‘ smoky ’ hy using ill- 
made charcoal, .mil sometimes ‘tarry’ by firing 
with soft woods like, fir and pine. The ‘tarry^ 
flavour, it is said, will often not develop until long 
after tlie tea has left Chinn, and some waters 
bring it out more disagreeably than others. 

The following is or should be the process of 
‘ firing ’ by tbe charcoal system. After tlie fire is 
ready, a tubular basket, narrow at the middle and 
wide at both ends, is placed over it, and into this 
tube a sieve is dropped, covered with tea-leaves, 
shaken on it to about an inch in thickness. The 
leaves have to he carefully watched while the 
sieve is over the fire; and after about five or six 
minutes, they are removed and rolled. As the 
balls of leaves come out of the liands of the roller, 
they are placed in a heap on the floor ; and when 
all have been thus manipulated, they are shaken 
on to the sieves again and set over the fire for a 
few minutes longer. They may even sdJnetimes 
be rolled and fired a third time until the leaves' 
have assumed the right dark colour. When the 
whole batch has been thus treated, it is placed 
thickly in the baskets and again put over the fire. 
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Thii attenrlant raakett a hule with his hand through 
the centre of the mass, so as to allow vent to the 
heat as well os to any smoke or vapour from the 
charcoal, and he then covers it over with a flat 
basket The hout of the fire is now reduced, and 
the tea is allowed to remain over it until per¬ 
fectly dry. It has to be constantly watched and 
frequently stirred to ensure equal heating. When 
the firing is done, the black colour of black tea 
should be well established, although it afterwanls 
improves in appeamnee. The tea is then win¬ 
nowed and sifted through various sieves to divide 
it into the different kinds. 

In India, however, another process for firing tea 
has been introduced of late years. It is called a 
‘ Sirocco,’ and is a machine for applying hot aii', 
which is superseding the charcoal process. It is 
rapid in its work, and is said to be .superior in 
m.any way.s. The leaf is laii} out on wint-gauze 
trays, which aje passed through the hot-air 
machine at a temperature of three liundre<l 
degrees, and in from fifteen to twenty minutes the 
tea is thoroughly fired It is then placed in the 
‘sifters,’ which are worked by machinery with 
either a lateral or rotatory motion, and the dilfer- 
ent grades are sifted out, such as Dust, Broken 
Pekoe, and Pekoe. The larger and coarser leaves 
which do not pass through the sieves are cut to 
an even size and classed as Pekoe .Souchong. 

'Phe Hankow (Jommissioner of Customs declares 
that the method practised in Cliiua of rolling 
and squeezing the leaves before fermentation 
goes a long way to account for tlie large (jiiantitius 
of inferior teas which are sent into the market— 
of good leaf spoiled. 

The weakest part of the Chinese system, how¬ 
ever, seems to be in getting it to market In 
India, everything is done in the garden, from 
the picking to the packing ready for shipment 
in properly branded ‘ breaks.’ But in China, the 
grower docs not prepare the tea for market; he 
brings it up to a certain stage, and an inter¬ 
mediary ‘tea-man’ lias to complete tlie work at 1 
his eonveiiieuee. Thus the tea is often long e-v- j 
posed to the influence of the weather before it ! 
gets into tlie lead-lined chests. The ‘tea-man’ I 
lives mostly in Hankow, Shanghai, or Canton ; 
and about Mare.h or April he starts up-country 
well supplied with copper ‘ cash.’ At some suit¬ 
able point for shipment he has a central ‘hong’ i 
or factory, and ‘godown’ or warehouse. Thence 
he despatches his agents in all directions ; and 
they scatter suh-agents all through the tea- 
districts to collect the leaf from the growers. It 
is gradually brought in to the ‘lioug’ in bags, 
and may be for days on the load, cxixjsod to the 
weather thus imperfectly covered. Wlien enough 
is collected at tlie ‘hong,’ the tea-man proceeds 
to pick and refine it. By means of a revolving 
sieve, the larger leaves and the smaller are 
separated ; then come mixing and blending, so as 
to produce an average appearance for diffeivnt 
‘ chops;’ and then it is packed for market. 

One of the complaints is, that this packing is 
very carelessly and roughly done in China, to 
the further injury of the delicate leaf. The 
coolier are said to tread it into the boxes with 
their feet—not always bare—with a total lack of 
discrimination, and with such amount of pressure 
as to produce a large proportion of Dust. The 
Commissioner at Wnhu repoits; ‘Instead of the 


tea being packed carefully, it is rammed down 
hard, and is put into tlie chests while still hot. 
Hastily packed and heavily pressed down, the 
tea cannot possibly escape injury; and being put 
in and covered over while hot, it becomes damp 
when it gets cohi. While hot, the tea is very 
brittle, and gets broken very easily, yielding in. 
consequence a large percentage of Dust. The 
object of packing the tea while hot is to enable 
it to retain its aroma, so that when the chests 
are ojamed there may be a fragrant oilour emitted. 
The aroma is there, no doubt, but at the expense 
of the tea, wliich suffers in consequence. Tlie tea 
after being fired and packed is conve|red part of 
the way in whcelbarrow.s ami part of the way 
by boat. It is handled roughly en route, and 
being protected by a few mats only—and these 
luistily thrown together—it gets weL No notice, 
perhaps, is taken of this circumstance, and hence 
the tea gets ruined.’ 

Shanghai iiicrcliants complain of the quality of 
the tens manufactui-ed in Ningpo district under 
the name of J’ingsueys. Some of the deolei%, 
they say, do lionourably make and supply pure 
tea; hut the majority mix ‘spurious rubbish’ 
with the good leaf, and colour it to look like the 
genuine article. One of the least harmful forms 
of adulteration is tea-powder mixed with congee 
and rolled into pillules, to sell as ‘ Gunpowder 
but in many cases all sorts of foreign and even 
iiijurioiis substances mv iutiDduced. 

Ill Foochow, M'e find the European nicrchants 
complaining of the frauds of‘tea-men’ selling a 
‘chop’ of inferior stuff by a false sample of good 

3 uality. But a more seriou.s matter, as mure 
illicult of detection, is the large admixture of 
what is well called ‘Lie Tea’—tliat is to say, 
leaves other than tea-leaves—and the employment 
of Uoiigce or rice-water, tea-dust, soot, and other 
dcletei'ioi; substances, in the mauufaotnrc of locally 
packed tiu-s. Even the e.xpcrt is often unable 
to di.scover the pre.sence of ‘Lie Tea’ in the finer 
grades, so cleverly is the fraud manipulated. 

To come back to India: we find a very dif¬ 
ferent system in vogue. The moment the tea is 
ready, it is packed—loosely, and never pressed, but 
shaken down—in strong air-tight boxes and shut 
np at once from atmosplieric. iulluences. No 
leaves are broken in the packing, and no Dust 
i.s made in the chest; indeed, many planters pass 
the tea cai'efully throiigli a sieve before packing, 
so as to remove whatever Dust may have formed 
in the previous processes, hlveiy chest is honestly 
and faithfully what it professes to he, and every 
box in a ‘ break ’ is precisely the same as the rest 
of the ‘break.’ 

Here, then, we have the secret of the decline 
in favour of China teas, and the rapid ascent of 
Indian teas, in our markets, whore sterling quality 
is so ijuickly appreciated In liidiil, a singly 
garden will contain thousands* of shrubs, the pro- 
ilucts of which are picked, withered, rolled, fired, 
packed, and despatched in one spot and under 
one watchful, experienced, and faithful BQpet-l 
vision. Hnremitting attention is given to every; 
stage ol the process, and the te» cumeS into'tfe : 
London market as it loft the gardens ia UiB' 
valleys of Assam and on the hills of Cacluur or^ 
Neilgherry. Cue profit suffices for grower, miuia- 
facturcr, and shipper, and thus expenses tnin^? 
mised, and genuine first-class tea is pkera belore 
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the British consnmcr at a low cost In China, 
everything is the reverse, and although labour is 
cheaper there, there are so many profits to inter¬ 
mediaries, so much handling and such taxation, 
that the ultimate cost is something like threepence 
per pound more than the Indian rival, which 
goes a great deal further. 

Tliese facts are instructive, as illustrating how 
a great nation may lose a great industry by care¬ 
lessness and dishonesty, and how a few energetic 
and honest traders may build up in a short time 
an enormous trndic. It is natural and proper 
that our sympathies should be with the triumph 
of our Indian industiy. 

MRS L AMS H ED’S WILL. 

CHAVTER II. 

When Kate came down-stairs she found Mr 
Dottlcson in a frame of mind very different from 
that in which he had spent the earlier part of 
the afternoon; the storm ha^l subsided in cloudy 
gloom. Papa had evidently something on his 
mind, and she busied herself to rouse him. 

‘ Shall we go out after tea, papa V she began. 
‘Grandmamma’s asleep and the rain has stopped.’ 

‘ 1 ’m jfraid I have' annoyed your grandmother, 
Kate,’ replied Mr Dottleson sorrowfully ; ‘but really 
I felt bound to speak to her as I did for your 
sake.’ 

‘ She was rather hurt at what you said; but you 
can easily make that all right’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Oh, you might ask Dr Lukeworth to dinner, 
and make a good deal of him before granny; she 
would soon forget anything you said to-day.’ 

‘ I ’ll think about it,’ said her father, who had 
decided to act upon liis daughter’s proposition tlie 
moment it was made. ‘ V'our idea is a very good 
one. It wouldn't do to offend your grandmother; 
eh, Kate?’ 

‘ Dr Lakeworth is a weakness of hers, you know, 
papa. It’s a regular ease of love me love my 
dog.’ 

‘Then next time the dog comes to see her, we’ll 
ask him to stay to dinner with ns,’ be replied 
more good-humouredly. 

‘ He is to cull on Tuesday afternoon,’ said Kate, 
who saw the chance of doing a little stroke of 
business on her own account. 

‘Yery well I’ll be licre, and invite him 
myselt’ 

When Mr Dottleson announced his intention 
of asking personally for the pleasure of any one’s 
company at dinner, it signified that he intendcil 
special honour to tlie favoured guest; it went 
against the grain to confer such distinction upon 
Dr Lakeworth, but circumstances made it advis¬ 
able. 

He came home from the City half an hour 
earlier than usual on Tueaslay, that he miglit 
make sure of meeting tht. doctor, and actually 
took upon himself to instruct the butler about 
the wine, a thing he had never been known to 
do since the memorable occasion upon which the 
ex-private secretary of an ex-viceroy of India 
came to dine with him. 

■; The entertainment was a success* from every 
<^’s point of view. Mr Dottleson was in high 


spirits that day ; and as Dr Lakeworth was fully 
alive to the importance of ingratiating himself 
with his host, he applied himself to the task 
with great assiduity. He listened to him with 
such deference, and received his loudly expressed 
opinions with such respectful attention, that Mr 
Dottleson’s overweening vanity was gratified, and 
he reproached himself for the injustice he had 
done the man. ‘He seems a very gentlemanly, 
welltmannered young fellow,’ he mused as they 
went np-stairs. ‘Perhaps, I have really been 
mistaken in bim. Anyhow, I will put matters 
right with Mrs Lanished at once. I will give 
D)’ Lakeworth my photogiaph.’ 

The fortunate being to wliom our friend pre¬ 
sented his photograph was expected by the original 
to bear himself thenceforth ns became one who 
had been distinguished above his fellow-men by 
an exceptional mark of Mr Dottleson’s approba¬ 
tion. 

‘ 1 had a new photo, taken a week or two 
ago, doctor,’ he said blandly, interrupting the 
guest’s conversation witli his daughter. ‘ If you 
will come over liere, I will show it to yon.' 

‘ I f papa gives you one, speak to him to-night,’ 
whispered Kate hurriedly, seizing the opportunity 
with the promptness of true generalship. 

Charles Lakeworth gave a nod of intelligence, 
and followed his host to the end of the room, 
where he was detained for fifk'en minutes criti¬ 
cising Mr Doltleson’-s unintere.«ting person as 
I delineated in nine different attitudes more or 
' less constrained. 

I ‘I shall be very happy if you care to select 
[ one,’ he said patronisingly to the victim when 
the ordeal was over. 

Dr Lukeworth’s gratitude was sincere, in view 
of the opening which the presentation indicated 
as before him. Ho took pains to select the most 
nattering poi’trait, and finally W'on Mr Dottleson’s 
heart by begging him to inscribe his autograph 
upon it. His lucjiiest was so graciously complied 
with, tliat almost before the ink had liad time to 
dry he hud disclosed his halting tale of love. It 
was listened to gravely, but not unkindly. Mr 
Dottluson’s blindness was being lifted from bim ; 
this young doctor was in love with his daughter, 
and frankly admitted that he regarded Mrs 
Lamshed’s calls for his servk'e.s only as a means 
of his communication with Kate. Mr Dottleson 
could hardly believe it; hut he recalled his 
mother-in-law’s remark, and felt suddenly reas¬ 
sured regarding tlie object of tlie young doctor’s 
attention to her. No doubt he might have some 
other end in view; but it seemed clear that Kate 
was the primary attraction. So relieved was he 
at the discovery, that for the nioineiit lie lost 
sight of the fact that the suitor was a struggling 
professional man, who had in all probability never 
owned a liauk account, and he did not give the 
point-blank refusal he would have done at any 
other time. He hesitated, and took refuge in 
a promise to consider the matter. Kate was 
young, and he believed Dr Lakeworth was also 
young. He could give no definite answer now; 
he must think it over; meantime, he should be 
glad to see him whenever he cared to Isok in, 
though he must not regard the invitation as in 
anyway foieshadowinj' consent. 

It was not much for the most sanguine lover 
to build upon; but Charles Lakeworth, who had 
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never dared hope for anything but a positive ! 
refusal, was moie than content with the answer. 

Alas, poor human nature! A slight lapse of 
memory hopelessly wrecked all the good work 
of the evening. Charles was so completely 
absorbed in Kute Dottloaon’s society that he 
quite forgot everything else j and when he bade 
tne family good-night, on the best of terms with 
everybody and his host in particular, he left 
that gentleman’s photograph behind on the sofa, 
where he had spent the greater part of the time 
after dinner. There it lay unnoticed until Mr 
Dottleson, casting a look round tlie room bcjfore 
he turned out the gas for the night, discovered 
the neglected honour sticking ignominiously 
between the cushions. He raised his eyebrows 
in veritable astonishment as he picked it up. 
That such a gift from himself should be forgotten 
thus was almost incomprehensible ; but surprise 
soon gave place to indignation, which he strove 
unsuccessfully to smother. 

‘//e didn’t want it,’ he said to himself, throwing 
the picture into a dish ; ‘ but he might at least 
have had the grace to take it away with him, 
after asking me to write my name upon it. I 
shall be very careful to whom I give my photo¬ 
graph again ; that’s all.’ 

Mr Hottluson was not the man to forget the 
slight he had received at Cliarles Lnkeworth’s 
hands; and the incident narrateil above was 
no small factor in helping him to come to 
the decision he .did when, next morning, he 
reniembcred tlie young man’s avowal of love 
for Kate. He would not admit even to himself 
that such a thing weighed a single grain in his 
disfavour; but it is doubtful whether he would 
have dismissed tliu subject from his thoiiglits 
with a contemptuous ‘ impossible,’ had his guest 
held the ground he had gaimal by treasuring that 
photograpli ns it deserved. The good impression 
bis wonlu-be sou-iii-law had made upon liim had 
been more than obliterated by the unlucky forget¬ 
fulness which had wounded Jlr l)ottle.son on his 
tenderest point—his vanity. Ho recollected witli 
annoyance that he had given this presumptuous 
suitor permission to come to the lionse wlien he 
]ilea8ed, and had thus placed himself in a some¬ 
what delicate position. Had it been any one else, 
lie would have had no hesitation in informing 
him at once tliat he had considered his proposal 
and found it impossible to give his sanction, 
and, if necessary, directed liim to cease visiting at 
his house. But, in his own interests, lie could 
not deal so summarily with Dr Lakewortli. Mrs 
Lamshed’s feelings, or, to be strictly accurate, Mrs 
Lanishcd’s money, had to be taken into account. 
To close the door in the face of ‘ her doctor,’ as she 
called him, might put an end to his intercourse 
with Kate ; but the step would certainly bring 
about the fullilment of that half-made threat of 
a ‘codicil,’ and that was a coiitiiigencv which 
must never be permitted to arise. It was no con¬ 
solation to Mr Dpttleson to discover that his 
action in asking Ids hHe noire to dinner hud 
effected its object in conciliating hi.s iiiutlier-in- 
law, particularly when he found that she regarded 
it as « formal installation of her favourite as 
a prospective kinsman. She now looked upon 
Dr Lakeworth’s engagement to Kate as a settled 
thing, which the coarse of time would bring to 
a satisfactorjr conclusion; and so warmly did 
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she express her approval of the match, that Mr 
Dottleson felt reluctantly compelled to be silent 
as to the views hj held on the subject. If he 
declared his intention of opposing the young 
people’s wishes, his iiiothcr-iii-law would join issue 
with them against him ; and although she held 
very decided opinions on the duty of a child to 
a parent, the tact was by no means a sulficient 
guarantee to satisfy Mr Dottleson that she would 
not substitute Kate’s name for his own in her 
will, and thus render her independent of liim. 
That would undoubtedly be preferable to the 
realisation of his previous fears ; but it was an 
alternative he did not relish. He W'ould treat his 
only daughter liberally if she married with his 
approval ; but lie was more ambitious for her 
than slie was for herself, and there was little 
chance of their agreeing as to Charles Lakeworth’s 
qualifications. 

Mr Dottleson considered the case in all its bear¬ 
ings, and made up his mind that for the present 
his safest policy would be one of complete neU; 
trality, wliile lie watched for a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity to join in the game Iiimself. lie had been 
a little at a loss to know how he had best receive 
tlie application Dr Lukew’orth was sure to make 
for the pictorial ‘ mark of esteem ’ which he had 
treated so negligently, and was almost relieved 
when a week passed and he lieanl nothing about 
it The young man liad called the day after he 
dined at Blakewood Square to recover po.ssessioii 
of the photograph ; hut learnt with some dismay 
tlint no one had seen it He was a modest 
unassuming iiidividuid himself, and whilst quite 
aware that his neglect couhl lianlly be gratifying 
to Dottleson, he did not anticipate that it 
would give such grave offence as Kate appeared 
to think was inevitable. 

‘ Pupa will never forgive you for that,’ she said. 
‘But peri os he doesn’t know yon left it here. 
He would iiave been sure to mention it had he 
found it, and he hasn’t saiil a word to me.’ 

Consultation with Mrs Lamshed deterniiued 
tnem to let the matter drop ; and Mr Dottleson 
was thus allowed to suppoBo that his guest hail 
utterly forgotten the distinction he had received. 
It was a tiille in itself, but it gave Kate’s father 
the feeling that his authority was being left on 
one side and In'mself ignored. It was dangerous 
for any one who desired Mr Dottleson’s friendship 
to tamper with his self-love. 

It was not long before he saw a chance of 
iiiakiiig the first move towards ousting Dr Lake- 
worth, and he did not fail to take advantage of it 
Almost for the first time in her life, Mrs Lamshed 
was attacked by a violent cold, which settled upon 
her cliest and defied all ell'orts to dislodge it 
Charles Lakewoith came in every day, and no 
doubt did liis best for lier, but, as doctors fre¬ 
quently find, he bad to contend with the patients 
as well a.s the malady. * 

‘ 1 nei er have been ill,’ said the obstinate old 
lady irratioiiaily, ‘and I’m not going to begin at 
my time of life.—Xo; I won’t go to bed, latka^z 
worth. This drawing-room is warmer than lay; 
room, and I ’in going to stay liei’e.’ ■■ . • , 

So Mrs Lamslied remained in the drawingstooai 
shivering and coughing, whilst Kate and her maid 
added their entieaties to those of the doe^ l but 
they made nt> impression upon her: and. at laot; 
Mr Dottleson was appealed to, to use nU inflnenoe. 
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When, he underatood the condition of atfaics, he 
looked (jTave, and going down-staire, shut liimself 
up in the library, where he worked out his project 
before the mirror to his own s'otisfaction. ‘ Now, 
it ’a your obvious duty,’ said he to himself, * to put 
Mra Lamshed’s case in the hands of some one you 
can trust. You can’t honestly say you trust young 
Lukeworth, for she won’t obej' him ; so you must 
summon a medical man in whom you have perfect 
reliance. Now, Dottlesou, it won't Jo to send 
round the corner for I’enkwiss or Musper; you 
must study the old lady’s peculiarities and trade 
upon them. If she’s got a weakness it’s the 
Peerage ; and if you mean to undermine young 
Lakoworth’s position, voii must shut your eyes to 
the expense’ (Mr Dottleson gulped down his feel¬ 
ings at this point), ‘and get some swell physician. 
Sir Alfred Blodget is your man ; he lias Ids finger 
on the pulses of half the nohility; and if he will 
come here and talk to her about his illustrious 
patients and eouipare her case with tlieirs, she 
will take kindly to him. And once 1 get young 
Lakeworth away from her bedside, I’ll make 
short work of his philandering with Kate.’ 

Tlius Mr Dottleson reasoned and resolved. It | 
was a costly expeiiment; but the danger of letting 
Mrs Lamshcd think he wanted to get rid of Dr 
Lakeworth must be avoided, if possible. She 
could not but be llattered by a visit from such a 
man as Sir Alfred Blodget, and her son-in-law 
was right in believing that her weakne.ss for the 
Peerage would predispose her to receive him 
favoiuubly. 

‘ The hill will be soiuethiiig awful,’ sighed Mr 
Dottleson as he closed his letter to the great man ; 
‘hut I look upon it as a premium of in-suraiicc for 
the preservation of her will—I mean her life,’ he 
hastily amended. 

Mrs Lamshcd frowned darkly w'hen he told her 
what he had done ; and it requinid all his powers 
of diplomacy to avert a storm. ‘ 1 don’t want to 
see another doctor, Montague,’ she said pettishly. 

‘ 1 ’ve told you times without number that Lake- 
worth is good enough for me.’ 

‘My dear madam, 1 don’t mean to asperse Dr 
Lakeworth’s professional abilities; in proof of 
this, I have not sent for an ordinary practi¬ 
tioner.’ 

‘Who is it, then?’ 

‘ My anxiety has been so great during the past 
few days, that I am going to ask you to allow 
Sir Alfred Blodget to see you when lie calls ; just 
to relieve my mind.’ 

Mrs Lamshed’s wrinkled countenance grew 
calmer at the name of the new doctor, and the 
sagacious Dottleson followed up his advantage at 
once. 

‘He will be in to-niori'ow. 1 have no doubt 
that he will take your case on his way from 
•Marlborough House, where I undewtand he is 
, now in daily altenflance.’ 

The vision conjured up by this adroit remark 
had an immediate effect ur«w Mm Lamshcd. She 
soared lightly to the social altitude of Sir Alfred’s 
august clientele, and expressed a hope that there 
was nothing infectious at Marlborough House. 

‘Nothing at all—nothing at all,’ responded Mr 
Dottleson easily. ‘The—ah, the Princess has been 
fttonfined to her room with a severe cough or 
ytoniething; I observed it in the Pdlif this mom- 
W ' 


Mrs Lamshed lay back upon the sofa cushiom^ 
and the ghost of a smile flitted across her face. 
There was something very soothing in the thought 
that the same doctor was to prescribe for the same 
malady both for the Princess and herself. A 
little fellow-feeling with Royalty made the old 
lady wondrous kind, and Mr Dottleson saw that 
his point was gained. He did not make any 
attempt to further his plans just now. 

‘ Slowly and surely, Montague, my boy,’ he 
said pleasantly to himself as he went down-stairs. 
‘You’ve got in the thin end of the wedge, and 
you must drive it home gently, now you liave 
made such a capital begiiiiiing.’ 

Perhaps, if Mr Dottleson could have heard what 
passed be-tween his mother-in-law and daughter, 
five minutes after he had left them, he would 
not have looked quite so coinplaceiitly on his 
beginning. 

‘It’s really very kind and thoughtful of your 
father, Kate,’ said Mrs Lam.shed. ‘ Such a splen¬ 
did opportunity ns it will bo for Charley !’ 

‘Yes, granny. Why, if it becomes liiiown that 
he has been in consultation with one of the Court 
physicians, his foi’tune will he made; he will 
be sent for by everybody after that’ Kate was 
rather sanguine, but tlien she wa.s in love, and 
that quite accounted for it. 

It is Imrdli’ necessary to say that Mr Dottleson 
had not been influenced by any desire to give. 
Dr Lakeworth such an auspicious opening ; the 
view his mother-in-law took with Kate had never 
presented itself to him, or tlie thirty-guinea visit 
lie had requested Sir Alfred Blodget to pay would 
have seemed an extravnguiico worse than nnneces- 
[ sury. In fact, it was dawning upon him that he 
had hooked a fish which miglit prove uiimanago- 
ahle and be moie costly than lie calculated on. 
Suppose Mrs Lamshcd made the inconvenient dis¬ 
covery that this new uttendunt uiiderslood her 
constitution, and encouraged regular visils at the 
rate of, say, ten guineas for each ! She would pay 
for all 8ubse(]ueut nUeiition, as u matter of course; 
hut the expense W'ould indirectly fall upon him. 
However, it was no use being frightened by 
shadows, and he consoled himself with the thought 
that he had taken the first step towards ridding 
the house of Charles Lakeworth, happily oblivious 
of tlie scliemes which tlie ladies weie planning 
up-stairs. 

Sir Alfred Blodget, who had once been aptly 
described by an incipient page to his mistress as 
‘a short thick pusson with a square head,’ came 
to see Mrs Lamshed the next day, and commenced 
his reign by setidiug his patient to bed, with 
injunctions to remain there until he called at 
noon the day afterwards. The old lady submitted 
meekly; and her first act, w'hen the doctor’s direc¬ 
tions had been complied witli, was to dictate a 
letter to Charles Lakeworth enjoining him to be 
present to-morrow' that he might meet the great 
man ‘in consultation.’ Unfortunately, the ser¬ 
vant who was entrusted with the note met Mr 
Dottleson just outside the hull door, and had to 
disclose to him the nature of her errand. 

‘Were you told to take this by hand, instead 
of posting it in the ordinary wav ?’ he ilkked as 
he took the letter and glanced at the address. 

‘Yes, sir. 'Mrs Lamshed particularly said I 
was to take it mpelf,’ replied the maid. 

* Mrs Lamshed said so *’ 
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‘Yea, sir. Miss Dottleson wrote it for her.’ 
‘You may tell your mistress that I undertook 
to leave the note at Dr Lakeworth's.’ 

The woman surrendered the letter, and returned 
to the bouse. 


THE TYLT-YAllD GUARD. 

As may be inferred from its title, tlie Tylt-yni'd 
Guard is one of the lougest-established military 
guards now existing in the metropfjlis. In addi¬ 
tion to the duty of protecting the buildings known 
as the Hoi-se Guards, the party, by virtue of its 
designation, acts as a inemento of the Tylt-yard 
which occupied a portion of the site of these 
buildings in the reign of Henry VIII. That 
yard was, of course, in near ijro.vimity to the 
palace of Whitehall; and there is still a court, 
surrounded by vai'ious military offices, called the 
Tylt-yard, as in.ay be ascerUiined by a glance— 
when the sentinel’s buck is turned—at the inscrip¬ 
tion in a sentry-box standing there. This court 
is situated between the guardroom and White¬ 
hall, and p(!rbnps includes part of the surface of 
the ancient Tylt-yard. 

The Tylt-yard Guard ‘falls in’ along with the 
other ‘duties’ about ten o’clock in the forenoon 
of ‘ guard-day.’ At the lime of the alignment of 
the various guards, passers-by in adjacent streets 
may hear tlie sergeant-major, with an extraordi¬ 
nary expenditure of lung-power, ‘dressing’ the 
duties, and employing a formula which has been 
used from time immemorial, and is much as hd- 
lows : ‘ Stody the tjuuen’s ; Back Buckingham 
Palace; Forward the Tvlt; Up Kensington!’ 
When the large body of men has been accurately 
dressed and otherwise got into projrer order, the 
colours are brought up by a colour-sergeant, I 
escorted bj' two private soldiers, the gravity of ! 
whose demeanour clearly shows how important i 
they consider this service. At a given signal the 
non-couimissioned oflicer places the Hag in the 
hainls of a young oflicer in the centre of the 
line, anus are ‘ presented,’ and the drums bent the 
‘ salute;’ while any men standing about in distant 
parts of the parade-ground instantly come to 
‘attention’ and take off their forage caps. Tlie 
captain of the guard then utters the words of 
conimund which put all the duties in motion, to 
the gratification of the crowd without the barrack 
gates. 

When they have ]iassed through these gates, the 
different guards pursue the nearest way to theii' 
destinations, and at once come under the com¬ 
mand of their respective ollicers. The command¬ 
ant of the ‘Tylt’ gives the word to ‘slope’ arms, 
and thus notifies his presence ; for the men, look¬ 
ing ‘ straight to their front,’ have scarcely as yet 
seen hip). A little further on, arms are ‘changed,’ 
the rigid adherence to one attitude becoming 
irksome if the distance to be traversed is con¬ 
siderable. When at length within sight of the 
well-known archway of the Horse Guards, arms 
are changed again; and the sentry of the ‘ old ’ 
guard is seen hastening to the guardroom door to 
get hi^rparty ‘ turned out.’ 

After the usual formalities of salutation on the 
parts of the ‘old’ and ‘netv’ guards have been 
gone through, the officer of the former bands over 
keys to hia relieving comrade; while the ser¬ 


geants enter the guardroom and earnestly consider 
the ‘deficiencies’—so many buttons are awanting 
on certain watcbcoats, an ‘ Order Board’ in one of 
the sentry-boxes is slightly defaced, or a dinner- 
plate has been broken in the ‘ cookhouse.’ Mean¬ 
time, tlie men of the new guard are indulging, 
though in suppressed tones, in a little banter with 
the parly about to ‘ dismountor, more probably, 
they apiHiar to be in deeji thought as they stand 
‘at ease.’ They are speculating as to how' the 
sergeant will ‘number them off.’ This is to tliem 
a matter of solicitude, as some numbers will 
ensure their bearers a fair amount of sleep during 
the ensuing night, others will deprive Uie men of 
any fairly lengthened period of repose. After a 
brief interval, the sergeants come forth from the 
guardroom and join their respective parties. The 
numbering is accomplished; the ‘firet relief’ 
being marched off to supplant the sentries belong¬ 
ing to the old guard. About this time, also, two 
soldiers apjiear on the farther margin of the 
Horse Guards Paiade, carrying ‘shoulder-high’ a 
large iron-bound chest, painted blue, and bearing 
on its sides in white characters the name of a 
battalion of the Foot Guards. These men are the 
cooks, and tlie peculiar-looking chest contains 
rovisions. Besiile them marcbos a corporal, 
aviug under either arm a bearskin-cap case, 
evidently filled to its utmost capacity with some 
matter. On in.sjiection, the veil-packed matter 
would be found to consist of tea, sugar, or bars 
of salt. 

Before long, the old guard in its entirety is mar¬ 
shalled under its officer, and straightway marches 
‘Jiome while the ])arty we are ehielly concerned 
with enters the giiurdreom. 'J'his i.s one of the 
older London guardrooms — it is probably in 
precisely tlie same condition as when the Great 
i)uke was a familiar figure within the precincts 
of the IL ’se Guard-s. One peculiarity of the 
older apartiiient.s of this kind is, that the sergeant 
i.s provided with a table and seat on a raised 
platform or dais, where he does his writing and 
(dscusses his dinner, wliich latter he thus partakes 
of in a B))ecies of regal state. In the case of the 
'j’ylt, his isolation is somewhat augmented, owing 
to the fact that there is no proper access to the 
dais—it is only reached liy walking ovei’ a portion 
of the guard-bed, often encumbered by the figures 
of recumbent soldieiu. The other features of the 
guardroom are very much of the conventional 
sort: pegs whereupon to suspend the knapsacks, 
a rille ‘ rack ’ with numbered spaces, and of course 
the printed ‘ Orders’ for the guard. Here, too, is 
hung up in a consjiicuous jiositiou a ease contain¬ 
ing a selection of photographs of the cabinet pat- 
tei'n. ff’hey comprise the members of the royal 
family, and a civilian iniglit wonder why they 
arc placed in a guardroom. Tlie reason simply 
is, tuat the younger soldiers may recognise tb^' 
persons represented, so ns to i^dute them if they ; 
should pass their ‘ po.sts.’ Mot fur distant from J 
the apartment we have been ileuling with is th®j; 
officer’s guardroom. But, unlike his suhordinatea, 
the comniaudant is not compelled to pass all bia' 
time with his guard : he may proceed to the cldlia ' 
in Pall Mall, or cull for his brother-officer* *oa 
Qneen’a’ In the evening ho is a ipembeT;'«! .the | 
well-knowm miss dinner at St James’s.Hiliwe; 
hut has to e-eturn to the Tylt in Ume >io go - 
‘rounds’ at eleven o'clock. Thereafter, I 
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may retire to bed in orthodox fashion j he is not 
forbidden, like the men, to ‘remove his belts’ 
while ‘on guard.’ Though the guard is always 
required to ‘turn out’ to the Bunk Picket on its 
homeward march in the early morning, the officer 
is not disturbed until the arrival of his servant 
with a iwrtmanteau from barracks, and is 
invisible to his ‘command’ till the time for 
* dismounting,' 

While waiting for their turn of ‘ sentry-go ’ in 
the large guardroom, the men employ themselves 
in various ways. Some read, and all thoroughly 
reblacken their boots, which have lost their lustre 
on the march from barracks. If the weather 
becomes wet and greatcoats are ordered to be put 
on, careful guardsmen divest themselves of their 
tunics and replace them by old and discoloured 
ones, which they e.vtract from their knapsacks. 
But they have to do this quickly. As already 
hinted, there is a very stringent paragraph on the 
‘ Order Board ’ to the effect that ‘ no man is to 
remove his belts while on guard ;’ and any delay 
will inevitably bo observetl bj the vigihiiit ser¬ 
geant from his elevated seat. 

Soon after ‘ mounting,’ a fanfare of trumjwits 
causes a flutter in the guardroom, most of the men 
quickly seizing their rifles and moving towards 
the entrance, where they are met by a vociferous 
cry of ‘Guard, turn out!’ by the sentinel. When 
formed up outside, the soldiers see the cavalry 
guai’d approaching. This is ‘ found ’ by the 
household cavalry, anil takes up its quarters in 
another wing of the Horse Guards, whci e stabling 
and other requisites for horsemen are provided. 
The well-known ‘statuesque’ mounted sentries 
posted in Whitehall belong to this guard, whose 
duty, of course, is quite distinct from that of the 
Tylt 

By the Tylt, five sentries are furnished in and 
near the Horse Guards; and it cannot be said 
that their functions materially differ fi'om those 
of other metropolitan sentinels. One of them is 
posted at the guardroom door. An important 
part of his duty is to ‘ turn out’ the guard to the 
mounted party above alluded to, as well as to the 

E icket on its way to and from the Bank of Eng- 
ind. Another sentry is placed in tlie Tylt-yard ; 
and a third in Whitehall. The latter has a pretty 
long patrol. He is occasionally annoyed, on turn¬ 
ing about, to ace urchins perusing the instructions 
in his box ; but by assuming a threatening cost of 
countenance he easily scares away such curiou.s 
persons. The two remaining men are stationed 
in front of public offices. Their posts are quiet 
and retired; they have, however, to keep a ‘ sharp 
lookout’ for the notabilities who enter these 
buildings, and who in certain cases require to be 
saluted. In addition to performing sentry-duty, 
the private soldiers have, two at a time, to escort 
the sergeant when he goes ‘ on patrols and two 
of them—who are exempted from patrols—aecom- 

a the officer in his ‘ rounds.’ About a quarter 
bven, the drummer be seen to adjust his 
iiearskin, making hia way towards the cookhouse. 
Here he lights the gas and opens the blue, iron- 
bound chest, in the bottom of which he finds a 
caudle. _ Returning to the gnardrooro, he cuts the 
candle in two, placing one moiety in a lantern, 
.and the other m the fire, whicli he thereby 
iiwrovea with an eye to the coffee o» cocoa which 
ahortly be prepared. The hoarse challenge 
' _ 


of the sentry outside is now heard, and the reply, 
‘Friend,’ is uttered by the officer, who has re¬ 
turned from the ‘ Queen’s.’ Then the sergeant 
demands the men ‘for rounds and he himself, a 
corporal, the two soldiers already noticed, together 
with the drummer and lantern, proceed to the 
various ‘posts’ with the officer. And when the 
rounds get back to tlie guardroom, the principal 
event of the night is over. 

In the morning the men who are reposing on 
the guard-bed are disturbed by the drummer-boy 
attached to the Bank 1‘icket. He h.as hastened a 
little in advance of the main body of the picket 
to the Brigade Office, where he has left the 
‘ report.’ Passing through the Tylt, lie announces 
that the ‘ Bank ’ is approaching, and then waits 
on the Horse Guards Parade till hi.s puity arrives. 
Thus forewarned, the guard is tumcil out in good 
time, and ‘ presents ’ arms to the picket, wluise 
members lotik somewhat fatigued by their con¬ 
siderable march from the City. Just as the guard 
is lieitig ‘turned in,’ the corporal of tlie cooks 
with his two men are seen advancing across the 
parade. 'I'liey each carry a bearakin-enp case, 
containing, not a beai'skin, but several small 
loaves of bread. And about half an hour later 
comes the officer’s servant with a portmanteau. 
This functionary, after a short interval of gossip 
in the guardroom, begins to make jirepnrutions 
for hia master to ‘ go off.’ 

AVliilc the members of the guard are making 
ready to dismount, or ‘ go off',’ great activity 
prevails. The ffoor of the guardroom is well 
scrublied, these daily scrubbings giving it a fur¬ 
rowed appearance, so that the boards aliiiost look 
like a tract of hilly country as represented in the 
models used for the ‘ war-game.’ Aud when tliiiy 
have coiiqileted their jirejiarations, the men 
anxiously await the stentorian call of ‘Guard, 
turn out!’ which will inform them that their 
vigil is at an end. 


HOSPITAL IVORK ON FRESH LINES. 

HosriTAl.s, their claims, their difficulties, and 
their drawbacks, have been brought from time to 
time before tlie notice of our renders, and we now 
propose giving some account of a new departure 
both as regards aims and maiiagenieut. 

Those acquainted with tlie wards of au ordinary 
hospital know only too well how often a case 
lingers on, in unsatisfactory lack of progress. It 
has been au accident, perliaps, and the patient 
has recovered up to a certain point; but now no 
advance is being made; and when nil remedies 
have been tried in vain, file unfortunate sufferer 
has to make way for more hopeful eases. 

‘Can nothing more, bo done for Mnry Blake?’ 
we inquired of a suigical i'ricnd, who liad reluc¬ 
tantly given the child’s parents notice that she 
must be removed. 

‘Nothing, under present conditions. If we 
could operate again it might mean a cure, but the 
general health is too bad. The fact is she wants 
months of country-life and fresh air to give her 
the chance of pulling round after an opernSon.’ 

‘ This she cannot have at home, of course; 
but could she not be got into a Convalescent 
Home ?^ 

‘No Home I know of would take sttch a case. 
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She needs regular surgical nursing, and this is not 
provided at Convalescent Homes.’ 

And poor little Mary, languishiii" on her bed 
of pain in her one-room home until death came 
with happy release, is but a sample of thousaiKls 
who, in all our crowded cities, are hopeless of cure, 
for lack of Nature’s healing gifts, denied to her 
town-bred children. 

With a view to meeting such cases, an experi¬ 
ment in hospitals has been set on foot fur the 
benefit of London children; .and it was our recent 
rivilege to visit the charming little hospital 
nown by the modest name of Hentliboume 
Cottage. ‘ Only eleven miles from Hyde I’ark 
Corner,’ we are told ; and we quite agree that ‘ it 
might bo a hundred.’ Indeed, so rural is the 
lace, that having come without instructions, our 
elm finds it a question of patience to fall in with 
a passer-by; but as we draw up at a long low 
house, standing back from the road, all doubt is 
set at rest by an eager little white face, which has 
evidently caught sight of the stranger, and is con¬ 
veying the news to companions in the distance. 

A kindly greeting awaits us from the presiding 
genius, a lady who has inidcrlakcii the woik us a 
labour of love, and who, with a ‘chum’ friend, 
sees practically to the welfare of her Hock. Wc 
sit down for a few minutes in ‘Si.stcr’s’ pretty 
parlour, and enjoy a chat which shows liow truly 
work may be its ow'ii reward, mid as we sit, tlie 
low French-windows reveal a little group busily 
at tt'ork weeding. 

‘Why, they might almost be working for a 
living,’ w'e remark. 

‘Ob, they are doing more than that,' siiys 
Sister with a smile; ‘ they are working for a slice 
of cake ! Master .lolinnie, who is the eldest of my 
convalescents, has got into the habit of being lazy, 
and I am trying to work him into brighter ways, 
now be is so nearly well.’ 

‘ Well, indeed !’ we exclaim, as .Tobnnie hurries j 
past, with an indescribable ‘bop, skip, and jump.’ 

‘ Why, his walk is simply shocking.’ 

‘ It’s not elegant,’ admits Sister, amused ; ‘but 
be is able to do without a splint now; and if be 
goes to St Thomas’s when he leaves, they may bo 
able to do somctluug for his stiff knee.’ 

‘ Is it the result of an accident ?’ 

‘Oh yes. He is a healthy enougli child natur¬ 
ally ; hilt in crawling, about, be got a needle into 
his knee, and tliat has meant year.s of abscesses, 
operations, and stiffness.—Well, Mary, what do 
you want l’ as an excited face peers in at the 
window. 

‘Oh, please. Sister, do come and look at this 
queer thing,’ says Mary, a poor stunted specimen, 
nearly as broad as she is long; and stouding on 
such, spindle-legs, one wonder's how they support 
her thick-set frame. 

The ‘queer thing’ turns out to be a frog; and 
Coekney Mary receives a needed lesson in natural 
history, including the fact that frogs do not enjoy 
a hail of stones ! Much illness has this poor little 
maid known in her twelve year's of life ; bnt the 
tiresome abscesses do not pain her now, an<l sire 
is thoroughly enjoyitrg her taste of the country. 

AncFnow we turn our'atteution to the children’s 
ward, such a capital room, that it is difficult to 
believe it was not brrilt for its present purpose. 
Extending the whole depth of the house, with a 
window at eqch end, even the bed-ridden children 


can enjoy the gardens, back and front, whilst 
some are carried, bed and all, to revel on the 
lawn. The ward ij made bright by other things 
than its windows: the eleven little beds, with 
their spotless counterpanes, look tempting enough 
to woo sleep to any eyes; whilst the inany-pictured 
walls suggest endless fields of speculation for 
childish iniamnings. A wcll-polisncd floor adds 
to the general cheeriness; and a nice harmonium, 
the gift of a friend, is both ornamental and useful, 
the children, as usual, taking great pleasure in 
siii'dng. 

1 lie day is so lovely that only two or three arc 
indoors. Wee Florrie, by the window, lies all 
day and every day on her face, her bead to the 
foot of the bed ; and in spite of pain and weari¬ 
ness, it is a very bright little ‘skeleton’ who tells 
of a wonderful doll that has been promised for 
her ‘very own.’ By the hour she will amnse 
lierself with a doll, petting and loving it with 
a tenderness that is pathetic. A scrap-book, too, 
is a delight to Florrie ; and she greatly enjoys 
some that have been made by stouter bands than 
her own, in a home where healthy, hupjiy chil¬ 
dren ai'c taught to give time and pains to the 
brightening of less favoured lives. 

‘ Can you read, Florrie ?’ we ask. 

‘ Oh no ; 1 ’ve been in ’orspitle too much.’ 

‘ Ves,’ adds Sister ; ‘ it is quite true. She end 
poor .lumie in the garden liaxe never been M'ell 
enough to go to school, and ficy have both 
suffered so much, no one lias tried to teach them 
anything.’ 

Florrie, we learn, has recently undergone an 
opei'ation, a distinction which roused the envy of 
the ward. ‘’Tarnt me have toroform too?’ pleaded 
a mite of four. ' 

‘ Oh ! I don’t like chloroform,’ remarked an 
older hospital habitue ; ‘ether suits me best.’ 

‘ludee'i, .says Sister, ‘tbeir comparing of ex- 
j perience would be too comic frffin such baby-lips, 
if it were not for the nnder-tonc of sadness.—But,’ 
she adds, ‘ I jmist say they do not seem to see the 
sadness tbem8elve.s ; they are just happy in the 
present, or take comfort in thinking they will soon 
be better.’ 

A bronchial couple on cither side the fireplace 
need screens even on this warm day ; and the 
way those mites of four go through their trouble¬ 
some fits of coughing and submit to all treatment, 
might well teach a lesson to most grown-up 
patients. In addition to bronchial troubles, one 
little maid is an abscess victim, and the otlicr has 
lost a leg. The poor ‘Museum,’ as she is play¬ 
fully called, was, when received, a cboiec specimen 
of tile spoilt-child genus, and quite expected obe¬ 
dience to all her commands. Finding she could 
not get lier own way in everything, she com¬ 
menced a scries of cries for ‘ Mother,’ which were 
kept up Viy the hour, till her weak point was di8> 
covered to be the possession of *a beloved ‘anipage’ 
(handkerchief), the withholding of which wa» 
punishment enoiigb to ensure silence. The pre¬ 
cious nmpago had to be fobled small enongh to 
be within the grasp of Gertie’s hand, where it 
remained day and night, to the exclusion of sfitSh 
commonplaces as dolls or toys! Indeed, the' 
of her treasure was quite enough, in Qeitki’e 
estimation, to warrant her waking the fltaw m 
charge, with* the command, ‘ Find my anipage 1’ 
But a few weeks of gentle control have n^e 
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another creature of Gertie, who now attaches a 
different meoninu to the word ‘ obey ; ’ and in 
spite of her terribly bandaged head and neck, she 
is a pleasant little soul to look‘at. Her vis-u-vis, 
who would have been a fine child but for her 
misfortunes, has but one fear, which expresses 
itself at sight of the doctor, in a monotonous wail 
of, ‘ Don’t want t’ lose mo other leg.’ 

. ‘Is there any fenr of it?’ we ask Sister. 

‘Oh no : but she is afraid, because the leg that 
has been operated on does not heal, and has to 
be looked at when the doedor cornea She is 
rather a “ special ” case : a good operation going 
cm well for a time, ami then a cessation of liealing 
power. She has been sent from a Dondon 
Wpital, and we all think the fresh air will give 
a new start towards liealing.’ 

‘But she amnot get into the fre.sh air?’ 

‘ Oil yes ; she can. Slie gets about very well on 
crutches. It is only their cougli-s that keep both 
children in to-day. Our chief aim is to give them 
all as much open air as possible.’ Then leading 
the wav into the garden, she adds : ‘ Here you 
have all tlie rest of my flock.’ 

A merry little party it is too, full of eager 
talk, and unconsciously enjoying the bracing air 
which comes across the heath in refreshing 
draughts. A capital lawn makes a safe play¬ 
ground ; and at sight of ns. Baby Dot demands to 
be taken out of her peraiiibuhitor for a ‘want’ on 
the soft grass. Such a sweet little thing is Dot! 
One of tliose children who win tlieir way to all 
hearts by a certain nameless grace, wliieh, added 
to a pretty face and bonnie eyes, make Dot (juite 
irresistible. And yet, alas ! she is the victim of 
a brutal father’s drunken fury. Kickeil out of 
bed and cruelly injured, the poor mite was taken 
off to the nearest hospital, where she was under 
treatment for many uiauths. The father, after 
undergoing a term of imprisonment, paiil Dot 
a visit in ho-spitalu; but even her baliy-uiiiid had 
grasped facts sufficiently to greet him with loud 
cries of alarm, lie is in prison ag.ain. Sister 
has heard, for wife-heating; but it is very 
mucli a case of ‘six of one, liaif-a-doxen of tlie 
Other.’ 

Poor Dot is getting better from the hip-injury 
which left wounds that did not heal in London 
air; but as the baby-fingers clasp ours, and the 
aWeet voice li.sp8 an offer to ‘Dct 'oo a butting- 
hole,’ it is irapos-siblc to help a shudder at the 
thought of what lies before tlie olfspring of such 
imrentage.- But all unconscious ot her future, 
comes the cry, ‘ ’Ere ’oo is,’ and a daisy of 

Dot’s own picking is confided to our keeping. 
‘Butting-holes,’ Dot’s generic name for Howers, 
tells ot 'her mother’s calling; but she is not the 
only little Ijondoner who revels in country spoils. 
Poor wee Jamie, one of the very worst coses, is 
enjoying a bnnch of freshly gathered forget-me- 
nots, which grow hixiiriantly round the garden; 
and ha is for the time at least absorbed to forget- 
fnlness of the many ailments which make him, 
at eight years old, a pliysiv^P’ wreck. 

‘No hope for him, I fear,’ says Sister ; ‘but he 
is so dear and good, he shall have every chance.’ 

‘But with such wounds, how can ho bear to 
Iw dressed V 

‘Oh, he cannot; he is only wrapped up loosely, 
tfa^ gray dressing-gown a friend sent, just 
him up nicely.’ 

. . . . . ' ■ - 


‘I suppose you get a good many things sent 
[you?’ 

‘Well’—with a laugh—‘not quite so many as 
we should like. Those pretty wool-hoods the 
girls have on came from a lady who promises 
cooler ones next week ; and the red flannel jackets 
for wearing in bed were made at a children’s work¬ 
ing-meeting. But wo could certainly do with 
more, especially in the way ot pinafores and boots. 
—You see what (Jracie is like in tlie boot-line,’ 
as a child of ten crosses the lawn, in a pair of 
carpet slippers that must have been lai’gc for her 
mother. 

‘But surely no one could expect her to walk 
out in such things ?’ 

‘ Well, the fact is she could not walk when she 
came; and her parents are so poor, that the pur¬ 
chase ot a pair of boots is not a thing to be accom- 
jilished in a huiTy ; so, for the present she and 
Alice have to take turns witli my only reserve of 
•shoe-leather.’ 

Alice, whose turn it is to wear the reserve boots, 
now comes up and asks if she may help to get 
the little ones rea<ly for a walk. She is the eldest 
of the party, and though very small of Iior age, 
has quite tlie. town-child’s precocity, and promptly 
packs Dot and the ‘next youngest’ into the per¬ 
ambulator with an experienced air tliat is very 
edifying. 

Muster Johnnie looks on with rather a doleful 
air, not sharing the general delight in a walk ; 

' but he gains something of importance by feeling" 
himself the only male protector of the family I 

As the perambulator is led off. Sister remarks ; 
“I’hat was a useful present, and I am longing for 
a second ; so few of tlie children can walk any 
distance without a lift now and then ; and nice 
as our garden is, I do not like to keep them 
always in it.’ 

Very nice tlie garden undoubtedly Ls. Beyond 
the lawn, with its borders of flower and slirub, 
lies a good kitchen-garden, capable of supplying 
a large share ot the household’s vegetables ; and 
at the bottom is a gate, opening on to the Heath 
itself, where one could wander for hours in undis¬ 
turbed communion with nature. 

Looking at the house from the garden, we 
remark on its suitability for present uses. 

‘ Yes,’ replies Sister ; ‘it is just the tiling ; the 
only drawback is no bathroom ; but perhaps some 
<luy wo may be able, to build one leading out of 
the down-stairs ward ; you see it would just fit in 
there ’—pointing to a spot which might have been 
reserved for the purjwse. 

On the other side of the house is good stabling, 
with capital rooms above, one of which is secluded 
enough to offer perfect quiet for a night-nurse, 
whose rest must perforce be taken during the 
bustle of day-life. The stable is at present used 
ns a laundry, and the whiteness of the piles of 
linen would make many a housewife envious. 

‘ Do you keep a laundry-maid for this depart¬ 
ment ?’ we inquire. 

‘ Oh yes ; but it does not take her whole time, 
and I should like to get one good family’s washing. 
Tliat is’—with a smile—‘until we ore happy 
enough to ho able to use the stable for thwpony- 
e-haise which is one of my ambitions.’ 

‘I suppose it would be a great help with the 
children?’ 

‘ It would indeed, especially ia getting to and 
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from the station. It is a good three miles off, 
which makes it awkward sometimes, although 
there is an omnibus twice a day, and the cabmen 
are merciful in their charges to us.’ 

‘ Does the distance prevent parents’ visits ?’ 

‘ Oh no j they manage it, one way or another, 
unless, like poor Dot’s parents, they do not care 
enough to take any trouble.’ 

This little talk has been carried on during our 
progress through the lower part of the house, 
including a bright kitchen with a convenient 
svindow, communicating with .Sister's sitting-room. 
And now we mount the one flight of stairs which 
lands us on the top stoiy. Above the large down¬ 
stairs ward are two rooms, both in only partial 
use. The larger, overlooking the garden, h.ns been 
brought into requisition a few times for adult; 
patients, but, as Si.ster longingly remarks : ‘ It 
would make a beautiful ward for eight children !’ 

‘And would that be as many as you care 
to lake?’ i 

‘Quite. A larger number would tdter the char- ; 
acter of the place ; wc want to keep up the home- j 
feeling, and to know each child personally.’ 

‘ Do you take children oidy ?’ j 

‘ I do not say that; we certainly prefer them ; 
but at anyrate whilst this room is not otherwise 
engaged, wc do not refuse adults really needing 
fresh air and nursing.’ 

‘ Of course, more patients ivould mean more 
nurses.’ 

‘ Most certainly ; and even now we should like ; 
a seconil laily-pupil. A young girl, fond of chil- ' 
dren, couhl bo very happy here, I am sure ; .and I 
with such cases ns ours, there is a good d(.‘al to | 
be learnt. For instance’- opening the adjoining i 
door—‘you see, my co-worker, who is also a 
trained nurse, is taking cliarge of a very ba<I case. , 
Annie has had bronchitis, pleurisy, and pneu- ■ 
monia, and was for days in a tent-bed, with a 
steam-kettle constantly going, and jacket-poultices 
to be kept hot; and even vid she needs watching ' 
day and night.’ The little patient looks white ; 
and thin enough still; but there is a tone of , 
triumph in her kind nurse’s voice as she says ; . 
‘We shall pull her through.’ i 

‘ Do you keep this room for special cases 1’ 

‘ Oh no; it is really a nurses’ sitting-room, or at 
least it will be, when T get a full staff and a sofa 
or armchair. Tlum we have a small room for a 
lady-visitor, invalid or not’—leading the way to 
a cosy nest, which, in .spite of a sloping cc.iling, 
boasts such a lovely view over miles of heath, 
tree, and water, that we feel sure it would never 
be empty were its existence better known. 

‘ I should not mind % few more comforts for 
this room,’ says Sister; but adds with a laugh : 
‘You will think there i.s no end to my wants.’ 

‘Well, you have not put the usual first, at any¬ 
rate. 1 suppose you “ want” contributions ?’ 

‘They would certainly not be refused ! And 
unless I get outside help, 1 shall never be able 
to complete my nuqiber.’ 

‘ I think your patients pay, or arc paid for V 

‘ Invariably, _ I have had too much experience 
not to make this a rule ; but the payments only 
just co<er the cost of maintenance.’ 

‘ I suppose fresh air freshens appetites ?’ 

‘“Freshen” is a mild way of putting it: the 
increase is simply incredi’ole ; and besides plenty 
of good nourishing food, our children consume an 


alarming amount of their beloved cod-liver oil, 
which is not by any means a cheap dainty. 'Then, 
too, in such a case as Annie’s, the expenses are 
heavy. Three pin£s of milk in the twenty-four 
hours, cream, new-laid eggs, and two ounces of 
brandy, besides champagne at the worst, makes a 
considerable hole in seven shillings a week !’ 

‘ And how do you meet the expenses other than 
maintenance?’ 

‘1 make myself responsible for everything; but 
I reckon on some portion of the expense being 
met by frieiuls and belircra.’ 

And we venture to think the ‘reckoning’will 
not be in vain. Our last impression lives still in 
the memory; and we wish our re-adere could share 
the sight of the happy group of children seated 
at tea in the bright ward, made brighter by the 
glow of a setting sun. Eueli little face is gravely 
intent on doing ju.stice to the bracing Biishey air, 
an intentness fully shared Vy tei'rier Tip, the 
bo\ise-fricnd, who is on c.apital terms with the 
children, especially at i^eal-tinie^. 

And remembering the clmncc of renewed bealtb 
that is thus being provided for the sickly children 
of Babylon, all will agree in wishing W'oll to this 
new effort, which, if successful, will doubtless be 
copied in all directions, and be the means of 
greatly increasing the usefulnc.«s of existing hos¬ 
pital-work. Fidl information can be obtained on 
application to the Lady Sui'crinlemlent, Miss 
Derhara, Heathbourne Cottage, Biisbey Ilcatb, 
Herts. 


THE OBIOINAB MAGNA CARTA. 

Ix that amusing book, the ('nrionitiest of Litvralurt, 
D’lsraeli describes bow f3ir Robert Cotton found 
bis tailor holding in bis hand an original Magna 
Carta, which he wa.s about to cut up for measures; 
!!nd the st -y, whether true or not, may make us 
tliaukful iia the happy chance* which have pre¬ 
served some of our most valuable national docu- 
menls. No doubt, many of the highest interest 
have been destroyed ; but some, such as Domes- 
(l.ay Book, still survive ; and when W’e tliink of 
the perils from neglect and from active violent 
enmity, their survival is a matter for W'ouder and 
thankfulness. 'I'lie Aitic.les of the Great Charter 
of King .John is another fortunate survivor; 
and one, or two Great Charters themselves exist 
which have a fair claim to lx; called originals. 

The. Great Charter, it will be remembered, was 
agreed to by King John on the IStli of June 
lilS nt Runnymede. It wa.s, in truth, not an 
Act of RiU'liameut or statute, but a treaty between 
Ihe king anil bis subjects, and was framed upon 
a series of forty-nine Articles drawn up by the 
barons and presented to the king. Ihere W'ere 
eonsequently two separate documents: one, ‘ The 
Articles of the Great Charter of Liberties ;’_ani^ 
the other, ‘The Great Cliartor’ itself. NciUwar , 
were signed by citlier the king or tlie buroneg.' 
Roth W’ere sealed with the Great Seal of 
Jolin ; and, as we shall see, there is some eviy 
dencethat the Great Charter was sealed by son*® 
of the barons; but tlie barons do not 
to have sealed the Articles. _:" 

'fhe original Articles are in the RritJsli 
Museum, and i. fac-simile of them is 
to the publfc. They are written in Latih; cat 
parchment ten inches and three-quorten 'broadt^ 
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and twenty-one inches and a half long including 
the fold for receiving the label. To the label, 
the Great Seal of King John is still appendant j 
but, unfortunately, the whole ilocnment has been 
greatly damaged. 

Its history is very obscure. At an early date it 
was probably deposited at Lambeth, and it appa¬ 
rently remained there till 1646. At the end of 
the sevenbjenth centtiry it was in the possession 
of Gilbert Burnet, Bisliop of Salisbury, and he 
gives, in tlie History oj his Own Time, the follow¬ 
ing account of the manner in which be came by 
it. When the impeachment of Arelibishop Laud 
was brought to the bar of the Lord.s, ‘he, appre¬ 
hending now it would end, sent over Warner, 
Bishop of Kocliester, with the keys of his closet 
and cabinet, that ho might destroy or put out 
of the way all papers lliat miglit eitlier hurt 
himself or anybody else. He was at that work 
for three hours, till, upon Laud’s being committed 
to the Black Rod, a inijssenger ivent over to 
seal up his closely who came after all was re¬ 
moved. Among tlic writings he took away, it 
is believed the original Magna Carta passed by 
King John in the mead near Staines was one. 
This was found among Warner’s papers by liis 
executor; and that descended to his son and 
executor. Colonel Lee, who gave it to me. So 
it is now in my hands; and it came very fairly 
to me.’ For tiiis conveyance of it we liave 
nothing but conjecture. As Burnet had been 
allowed to search all the public records. Lord 
Dartmoutli suggests that the above account was 
intended to allay any suspicion that he had ob¬ 
tained so valuable a document in a less justifiable 
manner. 

From Burnet the Articles descended to his son. 
Sir Thomas Burnet; then to his son's executor, 
named Mitchell; from whose daughter it was 
bought by Earl Stanhope, and presented to the 
British Museum in 176!!. 

Wlicn the Articles had been agreed upon, they 
were reduced to the form of a charter, and 
this is the true Magna Carta of King John. 
It is said that a very large number of originals 
were made, and one was deposited in each diocese, 
some say in each county, but this is scarcely 
probable. One of these originals is still jiro- 
served in the very eurious and interesting old 
library at Lincoln Cathedral. It is said.to have 
been discovered among the documents there, in 
17()3, by Dr Richardson; and the word ‘Lin- 
oolnia’ endorsed in a contemporary band on two 
folds gives reason to believe that it was the 
charter transferred by the hands of Hugh, the 
then Bishop of Lincoln, who is one of the bishops 
named in the introductory clause. In the British 
Museum are two more originals, both belonging 
to the Cottonian manuscripts; but they are not 
considered of such high authority as that at 
Lincoln. • 

One of the Cotfoninn charters has a small 
art of the Great Seat of King John still attached ; 
ut the whole is much injured ; the other is in 
better preservation, and, though it has no seals, 
it has three slits in the parchment, apparently 
for labels to which seals have been attached, 
that in the centre being the largest. It is thero- 
sfore possible that seals of barons were formerly 
attached to_ it, and it is probably l4ie document 
referred to in Smith’s catalogue of the Cottonian 


manuscripts, dated Oxford 1695, as having the 
seals of some of the barons appendant. It may 
also be that described by Isaac D’Israeli in his 
Curiosities of Literature ns having been rescued 
by Sir Robert Cotton from his tailor, who was 
about to cut it u|) for measures. 

Such is all that we have succeeded in dis¬ 
covering about originals of the Great Charter of 
King John. The fact that there are two docu¬ 
ments of the same date has given rise to much 
confusion and to many misstatements, even by 
authors who might have been expected to have 
known belter; but this is not the only source of 
error, for there were several reissues of the Great 
Charter, originals of which are apt to be con¬ 
fused with the Magna Carta of King John. The 
first of these reissues was by Henry III. in 
1216. An original of this Magna (farta Itegis 
Uenrici 111. exists in Durham (Jnthedral. It 
itself states that it was sealed by Qualo the 
legate and William, Earl of Pembroke. The 
seals are lost, but the labels to which they were 
nttixed remain. The second reissue was in 1217, 
and the original is in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It still bears the seals of Gualo the 
legate and William, Earl of Pembroke. The 
third reissue was in the ninth year of Henry 
Ilf. (1224-2.')). There is an original at Durham 
Cathedral, which has unfortunately been injured 
by the accident of having some ink thrown over 
it; and there is anotlier original at Lacock 
Abbey, in Wiltshire, the seat ot Charles Talbot, 
Es(i. Both have the Great Seal of Henry HI. 
still attached. 

Among the Cottonian manuscripts in the British 
Mu.seum there is an original confirmation of 
Magna Carta, dated 36 Henry III. (1201-62). It 
is bound up in a volume of charters. In 1297 
Edwaril I. sealed at Ghent a confirmation of 
Charters ; and Magna (.iarla is consefjuently do- 
scuibed in modern editions of the statutes as either 
of the ninth year of Henry III. or of the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward I. The history of 
these original charters is a good illustration of 
the haphazard way in which some, of our most 
valuable public documents have been preserved, 
and makes it easy to understand that many 
others have disappeared or only exist in a frag¬ 
mentary condition. 


TWILIGHT. 

Tiiruuqh the black arch of interlacing trees 
Burns the red sunset, and a blue mist lies 
Cold on the darkening^leadows, whence arise 
Faint dewy odours (is the evening bioese 
Sweeps o’er the sombre grasses of the leas, 

And in the gloom of leafy branches dies ; 
Waking to lining as the daylight flics 
An adumbration of dim memories. 

Ah I the enchanted realms that used to be 
In the wide reaches of our childhood’s sky. 
Vague, lonely, far, immeasurably high. 

In the mysterious fields of Infancy, 

Beyond who.se ultimate verge we could desciy 
The brooding shadow of .Infinity ! 

MAltt QKoaHEOAN. 
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HOW LEPERS WERE TREATED IN 

OLDEN TIMES. 

Bv A. B. Oinns, F,T..8. 

Tub disease of leprosy, and the terrible and 
liiii'eriiio suH'erings it entails upon its wretched 
victims, have lately been forced upon public 
attention by the story of the heroic life and 
death of Father Damien, the noble-hearted prie.st 
who devoted himself to a living martynloiu that 
he might bring spiritual consolation to the poor 
sufferers in the leper settlement in Molokai. Al¬ 
though it is well known that leprofiy i.s prevalent 
in eastern lands at the j.ntsent day, and people 
are familiar with the stories of Sacred Writ which 
show how common the drc.ad disease was in by¬ 
gone times in Palestine and adjoining countries, 
yet few are aware that four or five hundred years 
ago it was a fearful scourge in this island home 
of ouns. All over England there were to be found 
institutions, erected by the Church or by the aid 
of the benefactions of pious donors, for the segre¬ 
gation and relief of the alllicted. At one time 
nearly every town had a leper hospital or village 
in its vicinity, whilst many places were provi.led 
with more than one, as Norwich, which h.ad six, 
or Lynn Regis with five. Professor Simpson tells 
us that in 1226 there wore two thousand lazar- 
houses in the then limited kingdom of France. In 
very early times this disease, which has truly been 
described as one of the most incurable and loath¬ 
some of human maladies, existed in Britain, and 
was the subject of some very severe and cruel laws. 
The state of filth in which our Norman forefathers 
lived was very conducive to tlie spread of the 
disease ; and at the time of the Crusades there is 
no doubt it greatly increased owing to the inter¬ 
course which then took jilace with eastern lands. 
The disease was naturally very much dreaded, 
not onji^ on account of.the fearful character of 
the malady and the intense physical suffering it 
caused, but perhaps even still more because it 
resulted in ostracism from society and the break¬ 
ing of all the,bonds of kinship, which must have 
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been far wor-^e. In the tbirteentli and fourteenth 
centuries, a leper was not allowed to hold pro¬ 
perty, was .leemed incapable of making a will, 
and lost all the privileges of citizenship. He was 
bunted from the towns and driven from the 
dwellings of men ; he was forbidden to drink 
from the running stream, lest he should defile 
it, and it was unlawful for him to touch things 
that were ii.=ed for food hy man. Anything was 
deemed good enough for the lejier. Fish left 
putrid and unsold in the markets were thrown 
to him ; and game and animals found .lead in the 
woods were sent to the nearest leper ho-spital. He 
was scarcely treated so well as a dog ; whilst the 
hawk that sat upon the fist of the baron or squire 
received far more attention. His w-as a terrible 
iIoom--a P ing death. ‘Sick and heart-broken 
and alone, ne was doomed to isolation, or to keep 
company only with those who were afflicted like 
himself. When a man wius accused of leprosy, he 
was examined by a doctor ; and if found ‘ guilty,’ 
all hope w;\3 gone, and he was compelled to bow 
to the terrible verdict of banishment from the 
society of his fellow-men, which the law pro¬ 
nounced necessary for the health of the com¬ 
munity. He was taken to a church, where a 
fearful and gloomy service was read over him. 
Often the m.ass for the dead was used, and earth 
was thrown upon his feet, the priest reciting such 
sentences as ‘Sis mortuus mundo, vivens autcra 
Deo.’ Ten terrible prohibitions were laid upon 
him ; and after a blessing from the priest, the : 
poor wretch went forth into solilude. Thus the 
grave close.l nlmo.st literally over him. 

Nor dill the disca-se siwe tlic great ones of tlis« 
earth. Richar.! de 'Wallingfow', the Abbot of one 
of the riche-st monasteries in the kingdom, the 
world-famed Abbey of St Albans, was a man of 
immense learning and great piety, and, for his 
time, possessed marvellous scientific knowledge, 
but, like Naaman of old, ‘he was a leper.’ Hie 
influence and wealth enabled him, though not 
without great tr >uble, to maintain his position as 
ruler of the Abbey until his death. 

The Church of the early Middle Ages became 
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the champion of the poor leprous outcasts, and 
established in different centres liospitnls for their 
reception. Near to the preat lieuedictine foun¬ 
dation of St Albans, two of tliese institutions were 
erected—one for men, dedicated to St J uliun the 
Confessor, the patron saint of hospitals ; and the 
other for women, to the lllessed Virgin, and 
called, from its siluatiou among llie meadows in 
the Ver Valley, St Mary ile Vtv. 

The Hospital of St Julian has a particular 
interest for us, as there has fortunately been pre¬ 
served a document in which are set out the rules 
laid down for the government of the leper coni- 
inuuity. From them one may obtain a very good 
idea ol the mode of life in a foundation of this 
character in the fourteenth century. St J ulian’s 
was not a wealthy house. Compared with such 
large foundations as the great lazar-house at 
Sherburne, in Durham, which had an enclow- 
nicut of i!14SJ, Os. 4d., Burton Lazars, in Leices¬ 
tershire, or Maiden Bradley, in Wiltshire, the 
income of the Hertfordshire hospital was small, 
and tlie pittance allowed to the brethren very 
humble. The inmates were permitted to provide 
themselves with extra comforts if their means 
allowed them ; but if they were entirely depend¬ 
ent upon the charity of the foundation, and 
received only the scant rations the house fur¬ 
nished, they were inlinitely better off than they 
otherwise would have been. 

The Hospital was founded by Abbot Ocolfrey 
de Gorham, who ruled at St Albans in the twelfth 
century. He was a man of great energy, and he 
appears to have made provision for the jnainteu- 
auce of the place by giving it a handsome endow¬ 
ment Two popes and two kings were induced 
to specially interest themselves in the Hospital, 
Henry II. making it a perpetual grant of one 
penny a day from the royal treasury. In Idld, 
Abbot Michael de Mentmore made the special 
regulations for the government of the tiou.se 
which have been prc.sorved for the iilforuiatiou of 
nineteentli-ceiitury students. They show that the 
government was }dac«d in the liauds of a Master. 
There were always to be at lea.st si.\ lepers main¬ 
tained ; and in applications for admission, leprous 
monks of the monastery of St Albans were always 
to have preference, especially if they were natives 
of the town ; but laymen were also eligible. If 
the applicant were a villain or serf, he had first 
of all to obtain his fi'eedom. 

The most strict regulations were enforced as to 
the dress of the lepers, a precaution justified by 
the teri'ible nature of their malady. They were 
to have a tunic, supertunic, and hood of lu.ssel, 
and curious and particular directions were given 
as to the shape and mode of fastening these gar¬ 
ments. Out-of-doors, a black cloth cape was 
nllow’ed to be worn, but it was to be clo.sed after 
the manner of a mantle. It was probably nuu li 
the same sort of thing as is worn at the present 
day in that least progressive of all European 
countries, Spain, where ,I'J)ple are muffled up at 
night in a long black mantle, the folds of which 
at;e so arranged as almost to hide the face, leaving 
only the eyes visible. The lepers had besides 
this cape a cowl of the same colour and made of 
,the same material. Their shoes were high cut, 
fastened round the leg with three jr four knots, 
mild under these they were allowed to wear stock- 
imgs. They had to attend church every day, and 


a list of the services at which they had to be 
present is to be found in the document Most 
stringent were the regulations forbidding them to 
leave the Hospital, and ordering the gates to be 
kejit closely shut. Wtrict injunctions are set Upon 
them, enjoining them to dwell in unity and 
brotherly love. Says the Abbot: ‘ Since slander 
disturbs tlie minds of the peaceful, let not the 
leprous brethren presume to shiuder one another, 
either chaplains or lepers ; let them not relax 
their touguc.s to a whisper, but mutually study to 
cartT themselves with brotherly love, in tine 
charity an exhortation which might with advan- 
l.age he studied by inmates of cliaritable institu- 
tiou-s at the present day. 

Tlie jirovisions iiiude for the sustenance of tlie 
lepers are curious and interesting. 'Their diet was 
not very varied. Each leper bad seven loaves 
every week, live of white bread and two of brown, 
made from corn ‘jicst as it bad been tlireslied 
from the sheaf.’ Every seveutb month cacli man 
was given fourteen gallons of ale, or, if he ]ire- 
ferrud it, eiglitpence instead—beer was an inex¬ 
pensive luxury in tliose days—fourteen gallons 
lor eiglitpence. On certain feast-days the rations 
were increased, and (lliristmas 7 >ay was celebrated 
right merrily, for each bad forty gallons of ale, or 
if he chose, forty pence, and two quarters of jmre 
and line corn. The sum of foiirlecn shillings W'as 
also divided between them on that day, to be spent 
ill the purcha.se of iiiullleiu On St Alartiii’s Day 
eacli one bad a pig from tlie coninioii herd. In 
order that there might be no quarrelling or unfair 
division, the pigs were driven into their ]>resence, 
and each one, in order of seniority of admission, 
chose lii.s animal ; and if the supply of pigs gave 
out, or tliere wme no pigs, an equivalent was given 
in money. On the Mill of ]'’ebnuiry, each one 
received a substantial valentine in tlie shape of a 
quarter of oats; and during the winter, or in 
Lent, a bushel of peas and a similar quantity of 
beans for making pottage were served out. On 
the 5i4tli of June each received two bushels of salt, 
or its eiiiTent value. On the same ilay four shil¬ 
lings a lieail wa.s paid to them for clothing ; while 
St Alban’s Day, St J uliun’s Day, and Easter Day 
were marked by the gift to each of one penny. 
On Ase.eiisioii Day a sort of B]iiiiig-eleaiiiiig evi¬ 
dently began, for they each received a lialljienny, 
‘for the taking away from lliemselves of dirk’ 
Shrove Tuesday, always a day of rejoieiiig in the 
Middle Ages, was jirohubly celebrated by eating 
pancakc-s, for each man had given him measured 
Hour of the weight of one of the white loaves. 
With tlie.se gifts the lepers were commanded to 
ho content, the remainder of the property of the 
Hospital being devoted to the inniiiteuance of the 
Master and the priest bictliren. Thu latter appear 
to hove been better clothed than the lepers, and 
in all respects better provided for ; hut they were 
as strictly confined within hounds and forbidden 
under penalty to mingle with the outside world. 
'I’his interesting institution appears to have sur¬ 
vived until the reign of Henry VlIL, when it was 
suppressed with the parent monastery. 

Hardly fifty years had elapsed after the death 
of Abbot Qeoli'rey de ‘Gorham, fouiide> of St 
Julian’s Hospital, when a similar institution was 
built for the relief of women. The Hospital of 
St Mary de PriS was founded by Abbot Warren, 
in obedience to a divine command, miraculously 
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conveyed to liiin, and the foundation was atteuduil 
with tlie usual superhuman occurrences tvith 
which the students of monastic recoi’ds are fa¬ 
miliar. When the Hosjufal was erected, Abhot 
Wa'iTcu caused certain leprous women to he shut 
up in it; but the number to be accommodated is 
not stated. Proper oflices were erected for them, 
and a cloister was constructed, and they were 
directed to j^ive themselves sedulously to iirayer. 
A striet rule was enforced ; no one was allowed 
to go out; and punishments were inflicted upon 
the refractory. So large were the Abbot’s gifts to 
the new institution that the monks grumbled, 
and a bitter feeling arose between the .'\bbot 
and the convent. 

In the course of time leprosy died out, and tlio 
Hospitals were devoted to other uses, that of Ht 
Mary de Pie becoming a simple nunnery. Enough, 
however, has been said to .show how real and 
terrible an evil leprosy was to our forefathers in 
the Middle Ages. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

OUAl’TEll XXXTV. 

The more Snelling thought of it that night, the 
more definitely he saw how shamefully ill-used 
he was, and how distinct a riglit he had to be 
1 ‘evenged. The morning’s reflections brought with 
them a gnawing sense of shame, for he could 
not doubt that his conduct had seemed to justify 
his expulsion. That of course made things none 
the belter for hi.s adversary. It is no cure to 
hatred to find ilself altogether in the wrong, ft is 
ea.sy for the man who has right on his side to be 
magnanimous. When the disputant has not a 
dialectic, leg to stand on, it is only in human 
nature that he should lose his temper. Neither 
real love nor real hate .stops to ask questions ; each 
is its own .supreme reason. 

Snelling heaped up a .store of hati'ed which he 
hold in re.serve against the innocent cause of his 
disgrace. If the thing could have been done with 
safety, he could have killed him, and that looked 
so far removed from likelihood that he gave him¬ 
self the satisfaction of openly admitting os much 
to his own mind. If the means had lain ready to 
his hand, he would not have dared to contemplate 
tiiem ; but since they did not, wnl were never 
likely to come within hi.s gra.sp, he allowed him¬ 
self to covet them. 

It it had not been for his ward, Jousserau could 
never have come into his life at all. And there— 
as if there had been a need of it—was another 
reason for his hatred of young John. From the 
hour since he had first taken charge of his 
nephew’s fortune.s, no good thing had befallen 
him. He had encountered nothing but libel, 
defeat, and shame. If it had but occurred to him 
to think that there was not an event in the whole 
history which was not clearly due to his own 
villainous first intention, the reflection might 
have been of service to him. 

Amongst other potty annoyances came the 
difficulty of finding a new liouse for him.self. The 
wintei^was a hard one, 'and unusually protracted, 
and for months it was impossible to begin the 
rebuilding of the old place, which lay in unsightly 
ashes. He was compelled to live on at the liar- 
field Arms, o^r to go into lodgings; and little as lie 


liked the former course, he preferred it to the 
other. He hud a long-drawn dispute with the 
Insurance Company, and since he could protluce 
no complete inventory of the goods hwl in the fire, 
it was made clear to him that he would have to sit 
down M’ith a considerable loss on that .score. 

He pas.sed months in miserable anger, and de¬ 
veloped a standing grudge against llie world at 
large. John stayed with Isaiah Winter, and his 
guardian was contented to see but little of Kim. 
Of Jousserau he saw nothing whatever, and only 
heard that he had fitted up as a studio a large room 
in the upper story of Isaiah’.s house, aiid was 
working there in almost complete letiivinenk 
There was just one drop of sweetness in his cup : 
the Frenchman visited no more at Shorthou.se’s. 
The old farmer hud made up his mind by This 
time as to Jous.seruu’s intentions, and when he hod 
talked of his suspicions to Cecili.a, he had seen 
enough to make him believe that she was growing 
ilangerously interested in the foreigner. He put 
his foot down, therefore, in John Lull fashion, 
and with no periphrasis forbade Jousserau the 
house. 

Things were in this state when the spring came 
slowly u]> that way, and stayed in that position 
until the beginning of summer. Then two things 
happened which set Snelling’s cup of bitterness 
fairly bi-imniing over. In the first place, Lroctor 
came with a beaming (ountenance to annouuco 
the discovery of precisely such ai,. other outcrop of 
coal as had been found on the land of Farmer 
Day. Att in the former ca.se, the coal lay against 
the great stone wall of the J‘’ault, and was im¬ 
mediately workable at a startling profit. But it 
was on .John’s laud, and not on Snelling’s. It 
was, in point of fact, at the very limit of John’s 
propei'ty, and his guardian owned nothing within 
two thirds of a mile of it. 

‘The ^ y’s in luck,’said the mining engineer. 
‘By the idotyou’ve given me, he has five hundred 
and seventy nere.s, and 1 make no doubt there 
isn’t a yard of it that won’t pay—and pay well— 
lor the getting.’ 

‘ yes,’ said 8nelling darkly, ‘ the lad’s in luck, as 
you say.’ 

Ilow' he hated him for it is beyond the power of 
words to express. Proctor went on to explain 
that the discovery was c,(]ual to the proof of coal 
on Snelling’s own land. Passing beyond John’.s 
workings, where they were ileveloped, he would 
be able to reach hi.s own coal, and to work safely 
under the sand-drift which hud impeded his first 
ojieral.ions. 

‘ He ’ll be rich before I shall,’ said Snelling. 

‘Yes, sir,’returned Proctoi-, rubbing his hands, 

‘ th.at’s pretty true. In point of fact, Mr Snelling, 
the lad's rich already.’ 

This was the first phial of bitterness, and 
Snelling in tasting it made up wry faces, at least 
in public. It was J’aison Ifeathcote who brought 
the second, and who liehl it so repeatedly to his 
lips that he could not forbear a sign or two. 
'riie summer W’eather had barely set in, and the 
bricklayers were at work raising new walls on th« 
found.ations of the old. Snelling naturally rode 
over from time to time to see how the work wag 
progressing ; and Master John, with a boy’s native 
longing for (ganger, was naturally there on half- 
holidays to run about the bore rafters which 
already stretched over the cellars, and to clim b 
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anything which looked piirticulai'ly breakneck 
and inviting. Snelling rode there on a Wednesday 
afternoon, and found his nephew perched on a 
dangerous eminence at the south-west comer of 
the old house, where the wall had by some accident 
or series of accidents escaped the fire. 

‘You’ll break your neck one of these days. 
Master John,’ said the uncle in a tone of good- 
humoured rcmon.stranee. 

‘I’m all right, uncle,’ .fohn responded. ‘I’ve 
been up here a dozen times.—Haven’t I, Patsy V 

‘Faix, ye have, then,’ one of the workmen 
responded ; ‘but not with my good-will, young 
gintleinau.’ 

Snelling took no further notice of‘the boy, but 
calling the man in charge, sat in the saddle to 
listen to his account of progress. Whilst the two 
were talking, the vicar jogged up on a steeil ns 
conitortable and as highly polished as himself. 

‘Good-day, Snelling,’ he said. ‘Rebuilding the 
old place, I see. I was glad to hear yon were 
insured.’ 

‘They’re pretty slow in paying,’ Snelling 
growled. ‘ I can make nothing out of ’em as 
yet.’ 

‘Oh, they’ll pay yon—they’ll pay you!’ said 
the vicar. ‘Very just and liberal otiiee.—Ilillo ! 
who’s that perched up there?—Snelling, Snell- 
ing ! that’s dangerous. Do yon see your nephew 
there ?—Come down, you young rascal; come 
down at once. Upon my w'ord, it makes me giddy 
to look at him.’ 

‘It’s all right, sir,’ piped John. ‘There’s no 
danger. I’ve been up here lots of times.’ 

‘Curious!’ said the vicar, ‘how the repetition 
of an offence appears to justify it to the boyish 
mind.—'Take care there, sir !—The boy puts my 
heart in my mouth.—Really, Snelling, you .should 
exercise more authority; you shouldn’t allow him 
to peril his limbs in that way.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ returned Snelling angrily, ‘ there's one 
blows hot, and one blows cold. 'The whole country¬ 
side gets filled with lies about me because I want 
the lad to learn his lessons ; and I suppose 1 ’m up 
to some wickedness now because 1 let the young 
monkey have his way.’ 

At this instant, John, half-way down from his 
perilous height, missed his foothold, and fell, 
oringiug a handful or two of loose rubble down 
with him. 'i’he vicar cried out in terror ; but the 
lad was on his feet again in a second, laughing. 
‘ No harm done, sir, unles.s 1 ’ve spoiled my jacket 
It’s lucky, though,’ he added, ‘ that I fell into the 
mortar, and not on to the .stones.’ 

‘ Come here, sir,’ said the vicar sternly ; and 
John approacliing, took hold of the. reverend 
gentleman’s stirrup leather and looked up at him 
with so fearless a good-humoured candour that 
wrath was more than half disarmeil. 

‘ ‘If 1 were your^ uncle,’ the vicar said, ‘and 
had charge of you, I should follow an escapade 
of that sort by a smart application of the cane, 
Master John. You have t’'l*en an elderly clergy¬ 
man’s nerves, and that is a thing, let me tell 
yoij, which, from the elderly clergyman’s point 
of view, merits punishment.’ 

‘Really, sir,’ John urged, ‘it’s quite safe. I’ve 
been up lots of times.’ 

‘His ne(A won’t get broke that way,’ said 
Snelling with a pretence of a rou'gh bonhomie 
I? be was far from feeling. 


The vicar shook his riding-whip at John, who 
smiled at him in the certainty that no harm was 
coming. 

‘ The .soundest whipping won’t dust that jacket 
for an hour or two,’ said the parson, smiling 
also in spite of himself.—‘ No more mischief now, 
do you hear 1 ’ 

‘ 1 ’ll be careful, sir,’ the boy answered, and 
so moved away. 

The vicar moved his horse a foot or two nearer 
to Snelling’s. ‘By-the-by,’ he said, ‘this reminds 
me. They tell me that coal has been found on 
your nephew’s land. He will be a wealthy man 
one of these days.—You mustn’t take offence 
at what I’m going to tell you, Snelling ; you ’re 
miub too sensible a man for that, I know. But 
even if it wore otherwise, I should feel it my 
duty to speak.’ 

‘Say on, sir, if yon please.’ It galled him 
to be told that John was going to lie wealthy. 
The bitter avaricious grudge against the boy was 
always in his mind. 

‘You are John’s guardian,’ pursued the vicar, 
‘and it is your plain duty, and will of course 
be your pleasure, to breed him up in accordance 
with his pi-osjiects. Now, this is all very well if 
he were going to be farmer, miller, an<l maltster, 
like his father before him ; but, as I gather, the 
boy will have so much moni;y that the education 
he is receiving will be scarcely finished enough 
—scai'cely fine enough—to meet the case. He 
has the local accent rather strongly, and hero 
he can never get rid of it. You should send 
him to one of the public schools. Let him have 
a tutor for half a year, and then send him to 
Rugby.—Rugby’s pretty close, you know, and 
ho wouldn’t he out of your sight there. Then 
in half-n-dozen years he might go to Oxford. 
You must really make a gentleman of the boy, 
and give liim his chance in the woi ld.’ 

‘He’s being bred,’ said Snelling, ‘as well os 
he’s got any right to ask to be, better than his 
father was afore iiim, and better than 1 was. I 
don’t want a young jackanapes from Oxford 
lording it over me. If he learns enough to 
luiinago his property when he comes into it, he ’ll 
have no right to grumble.’ 

‘Believe me, Snelling, j'ou’re wrong. The 
whole district will think so. You have not 
merely the boy’s best interests, but your own 
reputation to consider. By the time, he comes 
of age, your nephew will be one of the wealthy 
men of the county, if all tales be true; and 
you must rear him in accordance with his ex- 
pei'tations. Things have been said, you know, 
Snelling—I don’t believe .them, 1 never have 
believed them. If I had believed them, you 
may take it for granted that I sliouldn’t be sitting 
here and talking to you now. But the things 
have been said all the same, and you have your 
own reputatiem to consider.’ 

‘Hold hard a minute,’ said Snelling, in his 
heaviest tones. ‘ We ’ll have a look at that matter, 
if you please, sir, and we’d best go to the foun¬ 
tain-head.—John!’ he cried, raising his voice, 
‘eojne here a bit, while I talk to you.’—John 
came, and his guardian tfirned upon the Larson. 
—‘ There he is ; ask him anything you liKc. If 
you’d prefer It so, I ’ll ride away.’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ said the vicar, ‘ I don't wish 
to ask the boy any questions.’ 
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‘Very well, then,’ Bait! Snelling with a surly 
persistence, ‘I do.—Jolin, you’ve got nothing 
to hide ; you can tell the truth without fear, 
favour, or afl'oction. Have you got anything to 
complain of 1' 

‘No, uncle,’ the hoy answered—‘nothing.’ 

‘Vou ran away from home the better part 
of twd years ago, didn’t you?’—.lolin spread out 
his hands and made a little grimace, ns if pro¬ 
testing against this raking tip of bygones.—‘ What 
made you do that 1 ’ 

‘I should have got a thrashing if I hadn’t,’ 
said John, somewhat shyly. 

‘ Who from ? ’ his guardian demanded. ‘ Me ? ’ 

‘No,’ said John ; ‘Mr Mncfarlaiie.’ 

‘Now, an.swer me truly; did I ever lay a 
hand upon you in my life ? ’ 

‘ No,’ the boy an.swered ; ‘ never.’ 

‘Sence you’ve come to know and understand, 
scnce you’ve come back to live wdth me, have 
I ever spoke one unkind word to you ?’ 

‘No, uncle,’ John said again ; ‘never.’—It was 
hardly accurate, but it was true enough in the 
main, and a happy boy’s memory for reproof is 
short. 

‘Now,’ resumed Snelling ponderotwly, bending 
over in the saddle and eiuphusisiug his question 
with hi.s riding-whip, ‘ do I treat yon harsh or 
do I treat you kind? I.s there anything you’ve 
got to find fault with 1 ’ 

‘ No, uncle.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said his guardian, turning 
once more towards the vicar.—‘Vou can put 
them (piestiona to him by yourself, sir, if you 
like it better, and he’ll answer ’em the same 
way.’ 

‘You mistake me altogether,’ the vicar answered. 
—‘ Vou can run away, John.—I never charged 
you in my own mind with unkindness to the 
boy ; I only wanted to hint to you that people 
ore watching your guardian.ship of him in some 
quarters a little jealou.sly, and that you are cx- 
pechal to do your duty by him. Vou can only 
do that by giving him an eilucatiou of a higher 
kind.—Don’t you sec, my good fellow, that the 
ease demands it? The boy will be wealthy one 
of these days. Not merely well-to-do, but rich ; 
a dozen times better olV, perhatts, than his father 
ever fainucd. lie must have Ids ch.ances.—Now, 
think over what I have said, like a good sensible 
fellow, as you arc ; and so, gtHtd-moridng. I hope 
we are none the worse friends or neighbours 
for what I have said ; but 1 had to discharge 
my conseiemre.—Think over it, Snelling ; think 
over it, and you ’ll agree with me.’ 

Isaiah trundled up in the brake, behind the 
pair of steppers, as Snelling, with rather a bad 
grace, shook h.ands with the vicar. The clergy¬ 
man saluted Isaiah with a cheery ‘ (lood-morning, 
Winter,’ and a motion of his whip, and then 
jogged away, as unconscious, good easy man, of 
having laid fuel to Snelling’s murderous fires 
as ever man was in this mixed world of the 
result of his interference with another’s busi¬ 
ness. 

‘Now, wheor do you think I’ve come from?’ 
said l^iiali genially. 

‘I’ll tell you when I’ve time to think about 
it,’ Snelling answered, wheeling his horse round. 
But ihen, suddenly remembering that he ha<l 
not too many friends in the world, and that 
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Isaiah, in spite of the fact that he housed his 
two enemies, was the one man on whom be 
could rely for kindly feeling, began to objur¬ 
gate the vicar. • 

‘Don’t mind me,’ he said. ‘That parson’s put 
me out o’ temper. He runs that eagle-beaked 
no.se of hisn into everything.—You were going 
to tell me something, ’Zaiah ; what is it ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Isaiah, readily pacified, and accus¬ 
tomed from of old to his ancient employer’s moods 
and tempers, ‘ I’ve heen over to Brummagem to 
mek a bid for Tallymonnt Hall.’ 

‘ Tally mount ? ’ repeated Snelling. ‘What do 
yon want with Tidlymount? Tlie place is in 
ruins.’ 

‘It ain’t so bad as you’d fancy,’ said Isaiah. 
‘ There’s four rooms there as sound as nuts; 
there’s three or four more ns fifty pound ’ud 
jait right for the next twenty year. As for the 
ruins, there’s seventy or eighty of ’em ; hut 
they don’t eount. Tliere’s a stable in fair repair 
—you could do it up for a fiver—and there’s 
a noble kitchen, just like it was left in old 
times, when the Taiuuils bad got money in their 
pockets. There’s six acres of the old park-land 
left, there’s two acres o’ garden, and a biggish pad- 
dock. If a bachelor has a fancy for living wild 
and lonesome, he can do it tliere as well as any- 
wbecr.’ 

‘ I reckon you’re i’ no danger o’ being a bachelor 
again, Isaiah,’ Snelling answered. 

‘No,’ returned Isaiah, laughing. ‘It ain’t for 
me; it’.s for niy lodger. Bel ween you and me, 
gafl'er, them painting chaps is the queerest kind o’ 
cal tie as lives. He’s seen the place, and he’s took 
a fancy to it, and he’s wild about it. IIc says he 
could live and die and lay liis bones there with 
pkaesure. I told him only yes’day—“Here you 
are,” I says, “in a house brand-new, furnished 
from to]' *o bottom, with the mortar hardly dry 
on the V. .-s,” I say.s; “and everything brand-new 
from the roof to the kitchen poker; and here 
you be,” I says, “mad to live in a tumble-down, 
)ld liaiinted place as nobody’s looked at this thirty 
year.” But lie’s fell in love with it, and there’s 
no sbiikiug him. He’s got me to do the biisiness 
for him; and I’ve us good as done it. I’m 
standing out on a matter of fifty pounds on a 
seven years’ lease ; but young Taiiant wants the 
money ; and I think ho ’ll tek what I’ve offered. 
You might as well pour water into a sieve as 
money into that yonug man’s pocket.’ 

‘ Isaiah,’ said Snelling, with a smile of meaning, 
‘in mutters of business I’ve always found you 
pretty close until now. If I meet you to-morrow, 
you and me will have a laugh about thi.s.’ 

‘ As bow ? ’ said I.s,aiah. 

‘I’ll tel] yon when wc meet again,’ Snelling 
answered. ‘ I'm a bit pressed by business for the 
moment. That meddling vicar has kept me herj 
for a good halt-liour. —(lood-morning, Isaiali.’ 

Isaiali returned Iiis salute, and sighting young 
John, biule him come homo to change his clothes. 
Meantime, Snelling rode away. Here at least 
was a chance of placing a thorn in his adversary’s 
siile. If Jousserau wanted to liye in a ruifi/he 
should at least pay for that privilege. He would 
raise him by a hundred pounds or two, and if 
he lost the money entirely, he could afford to 
do it for th» gratification of his hate. 

A half-hour’s ride helter-skelter along the 
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coniitry road, and at a decorous jog-trot through 
the town, brought him to the land-agent’s doors. 
Snelling knew the doors well, for his own bank 
stood opposite. He threw his 'reins to a street 
boy and dismounted. 

‘Tallymount Hall’s to let; what’s your price 
for it?’ 

The clerk he accosted looked up from his work, 
I'eferred languidly to another clerk, and looked 
down again. The .second clerk advanced, and 
leisurely turning over the leaves of a volume 
made up of printed .sc.riips and manuscript entries, 
turned it round U))on tlio counter voicelessly and- 
(tuck an uninterested finger on a page. 

‘Seven yeans’ lease,’said Snelling. ‘No repair¬ 
ing covenant. Three hundred ami fifty pounds. 
—Give me a pen, young man, and draw up a 
receipt.’ 

He drew his own cheque-book from liis pocket 
and filled in a leaf of it, standing tlierc at the 
counter. ‘Send somebody aci'oss ibe road witli 
tliat,’ he said grutlly, throwing down' the leaf 
he tore from the cheque-hook. 

The clerk, staring a little at tlie heavy em¬ 
phasis witli whicli he spoke, took tlie cheque 
in to his employer, who, recognising the name 
of the signator, came out .smiling. ‘Wc are in 
treaty for tliis already, Afr Snelling.' 

‘^fy money’s as good as another man’s, I 
reckon,’ said Snelling ; ‘and liere it is.’ 

‘Your money is quite good enough for me, 
Mr Snelling,’ responded the man of business. 
‘You can have a receipt in tlie meantime, and 
the formal receipt can be ready to-morrow.’ 

‘There’s one spoke in the Ki’enchiiian’s wlieel !’ 
said Snelling to himself as he, waited, 'J’here 
was no trille too small to soothe his hate ; but 
he looked aliout in his own mind in vain for 
the draught that would quench it. 


IN THE ALBANIAN MOUN'i’AlNS. 

I AM sitting on an old packing-case outside an 
Albanian cottage in the great mountaiu.s, looking 
down a long arid slo])e of stony jilaiu to the 
distant hills across the lake. At my side a litlie, 
bl'oad-shouldereil mountaineer sits cross-legged 
upon a thick cloak spreail upon the boards. It 
is a brilliantly hot afternoon in July, and tlie sun 
would be unbearable were it not for a row of 
poplar trees wliich shelters h.s from the heat with¬ 
out obscuring the view, and so 1 and my com- 
panioii sit still in the sliade and watch tlie tliin 
blue rings of smoke from our cigarettes floating 
lazily upwards in the heavy air. We do not talk 
very much ; but as the mountaineer is an intelli¬ 
gent man, and actually spe.aks Italian, I gain a 

f ood deal of information from him at first hand. 

le is a keen politician in his way, and has woii- 
tlerful odds and ends of knowledge stowed away 
in his brain ; but his little world is only the 
mountain and plain of North Albania, and liis 
idea of Europe is entirely derived from what he 
sees of the Austrian Lloyd wteaniers at the port of 
Meilua. As he discourses upon his fellow-country¬ 
men, the Sultan, and the Great Powers—utterly 
bewildered by matters which arc to a European 
i the simplest things in tlie world -—he seems to me 
Bkea man groping in the dark, straining his eyes 
to pierce the gloom that draws so impalpable and 


yet so dense a veil between him and what ho 
seeks. And somehow, on this dreamy afternoon, 
wlien mountain, plain, and lake sleep under the 
July sun, I find myself halt slipping into his 
mode of Ihonght; and as I lean back against the 
cottage wall and look with half-shut eyes at the 
blue haze quivering in the valley below, my life 
in England seems a thing of the remote pnst; I 
seem to have always lived in Albania, instead of 
only for a few years. Perhaps, after all, tlie 
Skipotar are right, and the European sovereigns 
are only c.liiefs of Krankisli tribes, who take a<lvan- 
tage of tlio quarrels among the Sultan’s subjects 
to fuitlicr their own petty aims. All other 
eonutries seem vague and unreal, and only the 
politics of the rocks unci lowlands of Albania 
appear of any coiisectnonce. 

Soon I am aroused from my dream. Of eoiirso 
my friend knows tliat. 1 am an Ingle.so ; that all 
tlie Inglese are very ricli; and tliat, n.s tliey have 
no room in tlieir own little country, tliey wander 
about the territories of the otlier Friinkisli tribes, 
much tui Iti.s own clan of Skreli is forced by want 
of pasturage to migrate every year to the richer 
land by tlie coast near Aiedna ; so, to increase his 
knowledge, he lisks me, ns delicately as po.ssible, in 
order not to liurt my feelings by the coni|)arison, 
wliether Jjondon is ns big ns Seodra. I inform 
him that in iiiy country there are n thousand 
towns bigger than Sr.odrii, and that lie miglit ride 
for three or four liours in ii straiglit line through 
the bazaars and streets of London without getting 
out into tlie country. 'I’lie .struggle between 
increclulity and pnlitene.s3 is piiiinly sliown on 
till) moiiiitiiim'cr’.s face ; and 1 see that I have 
lo.st greatly in his esteem by my assertion, and 
that he looks tipon me—to pul it plainly—n.s a 
liar. He knows from qirio.sts and other Franks 
that the liiglc-se have no country but I.iOndi!in, a 
miserable jdace, where it rains all the year; and 
where no one would stop who was not forced, as 
is proved by all tlie Inglese wlio arc free to move 
wandering into other Frankisli lauds, anil even 
into the reiilnis of tlie Sultan. Nothing will shako 
Iiis opinion ; it w hopele.ss to fight against tills 
wall of colos.siil ignorance. IVe Englisli are too 
given to tliinking that all foreigner.s see us as wc 
see ourselves ; not ns merely the iuhabitaiiLs of 
two little islninhs in tlio nortliern sea, hut as the 
masters of an empire tliat rings the circle of the 
world and floats its navies upon every sen. Tiie 
more ignorant foreigners wlio draw tiieir informa¬ 
tion from prie.sts or demagogic new.spnpers look 
on England as a foggy island jieopled by uncouth 
heretics, wlio arc only tolerated because they fling 
gold broadcast in every direetion. My Skreli 
friend has no doubt derived hi.s geographical and 
hi.storicnl knowledge from some French or Kicssian 
source, mi'l therefore despises me as an untruthful 
braggart, though he is too polite and pelliaps too 
jiolitic to say so. 

I have come up into the mountains for a few 
days to see village life and to get a breatli of fresh 
air, for the. lowlands and tlie city are stifling. 
Not a drop of rain liirs fallen for two months; 
the grass has become sand, and the plants are 
drooping in the gardens for want of water. The 
little village of /aigora, in wliicU I purpose Spend¬ 
ing the next day or two, lies ot the head of the 
long wedge-shaped piece ot stony land, running 
lip from the lake and shut in by bare and lofty 
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monntains, which constitutes the territory of the ‘ Marrieil ? Oh no ! She hcRs : she has her 
Skrcli tribe. Down the centre of this valley, ami child.’—Then seeing my look of astonishment, he 
at the bottom of a steep ravine, runs the river adds; ‘What is she to do? Vta cannot support 
which waters the arable land, A narrow strip of her; she does nut, belong to iw now; ainUtho 
ground on each bank is cultivated, forming a Hotti will not keep her. But 1 have avem'ed 
winding ribbon of dingy and Bun-buriit grecji the insult; I have shot her husband.’ “ 

between the bordering exnanses of white stones Truly, honour and dislionour arc nibilrary 
and parched rocks. But the tribe ha.s iu winter word.s ! My coui])auion is, according to hi.s own 
pasturage near Medua ; and towards autumn the code, a man of strict honour, llis sister has 
whole of Skreli, men, women, and childn n, with been repudiated by her hu.sbaml without cause or 
their Hocks and their Iierds, tlieir lioivscs and their reason ; ami ho feels that he has done everything 
household gfKxls, will desert their mountain home he can be expected to do when he has shot the 
and flic in' long procession across the, stony plain e.rring husband and left the jioor woman to escape 
through the bazaar of Scodi'a, ami so, by way of i starvation ns be.st she may by begging in the 
the Zadrima, to Medua. My companion, finding I streets of Scodra a bare subsistence for herself 
I cannot be trusted to tell him of my own countiy, ^ and child ! 

change.s the subject to himself and his belongings. But the sun has been gradually sinking towards 
which are for me more interesting topics than Mount Itumiii, and once he is below the hills 
comparisons between I.ondon and Scodra. And everything is dark. The women, with little kegs 
so I learn tli.at in summer-time he is a farmer in \ strapped on their shouiders, come out of the 
the mountniu.s, and iu winter n boatman at tlio ' cottages and strike ucroas the fields. ‘They are 
wretched .se-ipiort of San tJiovanni di Medua, | going to draw' water from tlie river,’ explains my 
where he has learned a fair amount of Italian I companion ; ‘.shall we go to see them ?’ He care- 
while bringing passengers and tbeir baggage to j fully lool;.s to bis arms, and then xvo rise ami, 
shore. Tn this fashion he manages to earn enough ' joining two or lliree other men, stroll tlirongli 
money to make him a little bit of a monnbnn the maize and tobacco lields, between the wait- 
dandy, and to enable him to carry bettor arms a-bit tboiti liedge.s, to the ravijie. During the 
tlmn the mountainoer.s of the neigliboiiring friljes * violent rains of nnimnn and winter, tlie I’rolitar, 
who .spend all tlie year round in tlieir I'oeky J as the river is ealleil, daslies a foaming torrent 
homes. He informs me fliat lie is very Weil | along its rocky bed ; but at tlie end of tlie summer 
known at the port, and gets plenty to do ; and | it lias become like most inoyiitaiii .streuiii.s, ii nuiet 
then, being in confidential mooil, tells me about little river, lialf lo.4 among the pebbles it flows 

his family and his children, .ami that he ha.s a over. Jn Indi.-in lile we descend ihe narrow* path 

blood-teiul with one of the nio.st powerful families ’ that winds through the bnisliwood edging the 
of the neighbouring Hotti tribe, and .so never goes .slee]! sido.s of the ravine, and I should leel put 
out of the village alone, for fear lie shoulil be shot , to shame by the activity and sure-footediiess of 
fertile blood he ow'es his encuiies. His sister, lie ’ the young girls, were it not that I know they 
explains, married a man of Hotti, ami it was ! woubl make a miieh worse scramble of it lliun 
considered a splcnditl niatcli, as that tribe is tin* * 1 ilo Inui tliey boots on tlieir feet instead of raw'- 
most powerful in the great mountains, and takes ! liiile sandals. Soon we get to the bottom, and 
the post of honour in time of war. About a year then we seem to be in an ampliitlieatre, for, owing 
after the marriage, the husband re(iU(lialed Ids to the al apt turns and w'inds of the river, we 
bride, and sent lier borne, giving no rea-son for are .shut i on all sides by almost perpendicular 

the outrage, but merely sayiiig lie was nut going ' walls of rock. The Hour of the ravine i.s covered 

to keep the woman any longer. Such an insult with sand and pebble.^, and down the centre 
W'a.s not to be tolerated ; so niy host and bis ] trickles the dwindling stream, ueross xvbicli we 
brotlier, seeing lliat there was no cliaiiee of olitiiiii- ! easily jump, 'fhe mi'ri'ow space is crowded with 
ing for their sister the rc-stitiitiou of her rights, the iiiiiabitaiits of all the Hkieli vilhigc.s, whose 
looked out for an opportunity of killing their only water-supply iu summer is drawn from the 
brolhei-iii-law. | eurions well iu this part of the rivet’s bed. The 

‘He was very cunning,’ says my host reflectively, : men lounge about conversing in gioiijis, and every 
playing with his jiistol ; ‘ but 1 waited for him ! now and then a niaiksmaii fires his pi.stol at a 

every day, and at liust I caught him alone, and stone or bush on the side of tlie clifl with a bang 

then I shot liiiii for the sliglit he had dared to that startles the echoes from crag to crag, and 

put on our family.’ makes one fancy, from the violence of the con- 

‘ And so you owe them lilood?’ cussioii, that a hiinilrod-toii gun at least has been 

He grins, and arnuiges bis jiistols in liis leather diseliarged. 
tila. ‘His father and brothers,’ lie rejilies, ‘often Under an overlianging rock, a quaint parapet 
come into our country to look for me, and wait ' and basin liave been carved out of the living 
for mo outside the bazaar or on the road to stone, and round them the maids and matrons 
Scodra ; but I never go into the cily witbmit my are gathered in pietiiresuno jjroiips, laughing an4 
brotlier and my relations; so they cannot exact clialtcriiig. Jt is the mouth of a well that sinks 
the penalty without fighting a battle.’ deep down beneath the bed of the river, and i 

‘But surely that must be a great nui.sancc for is never dry in summer. AVhen the rains come ^ 
you?’ and send tlie torrent from tlie uiountains, the 

He slirugs his shoulders: ‘Someday they will well and its ciirioii.s ba.siii are covered deeply byj 
catch me alone, ns I caught him, and then they the tossing waters ; but when the hot weather j 
will siioot me if they odii.’ I'eluriis and the river runs nearly dry, the Well, 

‘ And your sister ?’ is micovercil again, and, as to-day, the Wckets 

‘ She is in the city.’ and long ropes are eagerly competed for by &e 

‘Has she married again?’ crowd of wtmcii, who fill their little wbodan 
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kegs every day just before sunset. Only one man 
comes down to draw water, an old white-headed 
man, bent now and infirm, but who has evidently 
been a magnificent broad-shouldered giant of over 
six feet in height. I ask wliy he is drawing 
water for himself. ‘Oh!’ is the reply, ‘he has 
no women or relations; he lives by himself; 
besides, he is quite crazy.’ Poor old man! he is 
the last of his family; his wife and daughters 
are dead ; and his sons have suceiimbed to steel, 
bullet, or fever, leaving him alone in his old 
age. The border ware, blood-feud.s, and malaria 
of the lowlands, that have taken away hi.s brothers 
and sons, have pas.sed him by, and left him an 
infirm veteran, no longer a great warrior, but a 
useless survival of the past. He speaks to no 
one, but having filled his keg, shoulders it, and 
toils slowdy and alone up the steep path. 

The shadows deepen among the cliffs ; the lust 
woman has filled her barrel and staggered panting 
up the rocky ascent; and so we return home 
too, my Malisor friend keeping his hand on his 
pistols and glancing suspiciously at every bush, 
lor perhaps some Hotti avenger is lurking in the 
deep shadows and even now levelling a pistol 
or rifle. I.uckily, there is no enemy near, and 
we reach the village in safety, or rather the row 
of six tiny houses which is the principal part of 
the hamlet. Most mountain cottages are built 
detiichcd from one another, and consist simjdy 
of a single room on tlic bare grouml, with perhaps 
a small apartment screened off for the mi.stress 
of the house ; but here are half-a-dozen cottages 
built all in a row like modern villus, and only 
inhabited on the first floor, after the fashion of 
the houses in Scodra. Each house in the row 
has its ladder leading up to its first floor, and 
its little balcony with the living-ioom opening 
out of it. In no other mountain village have 1 
seen this arrangement, which is evidently an 
innovation on the received architecture of the 
Malisori, and is no doubt to be ascribed to the 
tribe’s yearly residence on the sea-coast 

The usual mountaineer’s supjier is soon pi-c- 
pared—roust mutton and cakes drenched in honey, 
and then, after coflee and more cigarettes, I think 
of going to rest, for it has been a long day since 
I roused my little household in Scodra at about 
two hours after midnight, before the sun had 
begun to rise. I have no fancy for sharing the 
stuffy little inner room with the grandmother, 
the mother, the wife, mid the cliihiren of my 
host, not to mention other less visible oecnpants, 
nor a plank bed on the balcony with a couple 
of mbuntaineers; and tliat is why 1 brought the 
little tent that gleams white in the moonliglit 
through the shrubs among which it is pitched. 
My hostess and her sister cut me plenty of soft 
fern in the afternoon and spread it on the floor 
of my tent; and so, after wishing my Albanian 
ftiends ‘Good-night,’.I retire to ray own lodgiug.s. 
As I stumble tlri-ongh the thicket by the im¬ 
perfect light, my footsteps rouse the watididogs, 
which strain fiercely at their chains and make 
the valley ring with their w^vage barking, h'rom 
the distance comes an answering chorus of yelps, 
marking the position of neighbouring villages in 
the darkneM of the night. The moon, already 
low down in the sky, casts long shadows across 
the land, and almost obscures the gutter of the 
stars, and dims the brilliance of the comet that 


is blazing away across the heavens above the row 
of tall poplar trees outside the village. Creeping 
head first into my narrow tent, 1 wrap myself 
in a rug, stretching full length upon the fern, 
the softest couch a man can have ; and soon the 
haying of the watchdogs weaves itself, an indistinct 
bass, into the current of my dreams. 

MRS LAMSHED’S WILL. 

CHAl’TEK III. 

Mr Dotti.i?son, who had jnst come back 
from the City, walked aw-ay to the park, and 
sought a secluded bench, whereon he seated 
himself, and .drew out the letter he had taken 
possession of. W'hat did his inother-in-law' want 
with this young doctor now? And why did she 
send her letters by hand, instead of putting them 
! in the postbag? lie had a right to know what 
I it meant, and he intended to find out. The 
envelope was carelessly gummed and came open 
without difficulty. Ho unfolded the enclosure, 
and hit his lips with clnagrin ns ho read it: 

Mv PEAR Doctor —Come and meet Sir Alfred 
Blodget here in consultation at noon to-morrow ; 
he is coming to see me.—Yours sincerely, 

Maria L.vmshed. 

Mr Dottleson stared nt it, and a few onqdiatic 
words escaped him. What could his mother-in- 
law be thinking of? To ask a young man who 
w'as little more tlian a medical student to come 
•and ‘consult’ with the very first authority of the 
day ! It was ridiculous; it m.adc a farce of Sir 
Alfred’s visit. What an outrageous thing it W’as 
for tlie woman to do ! 

‘ Of course, it can’t be allowed,’ be said to him¬ 
self ; ‘and 1 ’ll just take the re-sponsihility of post¬ 
ing this letter—in time to be too late for him to 
keep the appointment.’ 

lie replaced it in his pocket, and rctiinied home, 
deeply vexed at what he looked upon ns a mean 
attempt to take advantage of his generosity. His 
thougiits flew hack to the conversation he had 
had W’ith Mrs Lainslmd tlie day hefore ; how he 
had urged his dutiful anxiety for her health as 
the reason for calling in Sir AH'n;d Blodget; and 
tlien, in spite of liimsclf, he recalled how ho 
had carcdiilly arranged this to supplant Di' Lake- 
worth ; and now, instead of doing anything in 
tliat direction, his scheme was made u.se of to 
benefit the man. Ob, it was very dishcarteming, 
and enough to aggravate any one. No wonder 
tliat Mr Dottleson entered his lioii.se in a frame of 
mind which c.ansed Kate to avoid him, and made 
the servants (|nake in their shoes ns they waited 
upon him at dinner. Evcryl.hing had gone wrong, 
ns things have a way of doing wdien onr little 
tempers get the better of us; the soup was smoked, 
the fish done to rags, and the joint ns tough ns 
leather. Kate, who was skilled in reading the 
paternal Imronieter, took little time to discover 
that the hand was set at ‘Stormy,’ and know 
better tlmn to deliver herself of her grandmother’s 
message, asking if Mr Dottleson was quite sure he 
had left the note for Charles Lakeworth at thq right 
house ; imleed, she had a faint Bn.«]iici(m that the 
said note might have caused the present disturb¬ 
ance in the domestic atmosphere, and judiciously 
abstained from referring to ii So her father, 
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eliiclded by his smouldering passion, was allowed 
to keep it in his breast-pocket undisturbed, and 
the untruth he had I'eady I'eniained unspoken. 

He started for the City earlier than usual next 
morning ; he wanted to evade being questioned 
about the letter until he had despatched it, but 
he was careful not to commit it to the post until 
neiu'ly eleven o’clock. Then he felt easier; he 
had foiled the first attempt to make cupitid out of 
his liberality, and had gnine<l time to remonstrate 
mildly with Mrs Lamshed upon the absurdity of 
her ideaa It occurred to liira more lliun once 
during tlie day that detaining the letter was not 
quite the best way of beginning operations ; but 
if that cropped up, as it was tolerably sure to do, 
he must plead failure of memory or make some 
excuse of that kind. He walked home to Blake- 
wood Square that afternoon, wondering unuli 
what the result of his inaiKeuvre liad been, and 
wai-ning himself tluit he must be jirepared for an 
outburst of wrath heretofore unheanl of on the 
part of his inotlier-in-law. The nennu' liome lie 
came, the more awkward he felt his own atti¬ 
tude in the matler to he, and had lie found it 
necee.sary to confront Mrs Tiamshed at once, he 
would have made out a poor case for liimself. 

It clianc.ed, however, that she was indulging in 
her customary afternoon siesta when iie came in, 
and he was fully posted by liis daughter in the 
events of tlie day before tbe old lady awoke. It 
seemed that punctually at twelve o’clock Sir 
Allied Blodget bad called ; but there was no 
Hr Lakewortli to meet him. At Mrs l.amslud’s 
earnest recjuiwt, he laid consented to wa.«te five 
niiinites of liis valuable tiiiio in waiting to be 
introduced to ‘licr doctor.’ At a quarter jiast 
twelve, just as Kate enteroil the room, he drew 
out his watch and rose to go ; she dasliud reck¬ 
lessly into the breach and siufcceded in detaining 
him until nearly twenty-live iiiiiiutes pa.st the liour, 
but still no Cliarles Lakewortli appeared, ’rheii 
the great physician had looked uniioyed, and 
picked up his hat, making caustic remarks nhoiit 
the independent manners adopted by struggling 
iractitioiiers. AVhen Mr Dotlleson lieard tlii.s, lie, 
elt that he had at all events sown the seeds of a 
good misunderstanding between Sir Alfi’cd ami Hr 
Lakewortli, and that bis task with Mrs Ijamslied 
would be easier; but he had not heard all that 
Kate had to tell him. Three o’clock broiiglil 
Charles Lakewortli to the house in a flutter of 
disappointment; he had with him the note wliich 
had been written yesterday, but wliich the City 
post-mark proved to have been dcspatelicd to-day. 
Grandiiiainma liad been exceedingly angry, and 
told Hr Lakewortli that she would sift the matter 
to the bottom as soon as Mr Hottleson came 
home, and fiirtlier proniiseil to make nnollier 
opportunity of introducing him to Sir Alfred 
Blodget. 

Mr Hottleson did not feel quite so tvidl afier 
hearing that; but as he received a siuiiiiions from 
his iiiother-in-law almost immediately after Kate 
had finished her story, he hud no time to prepare 
a brief for his defence. 

Mrs Lamshed was Iving amongst her pillows 
panting for the fray; sJm waved her son-in-law to 
a seat at the bedside and attacked him at once. 
‘It was a great pity you forgot that note, after 
taking it from Sarali, Montague ; the contents 
were most important —most important.’ 


‘So Kate has been telling me,’ said Mr Hottle¬ 
son ; ‘ and so I imagined from the fact of your 
sending it by hand.’ 

‘It was worth anything to Charley Lakewortli 
to meet Sir Alfred jirofessionally. Considering 
how tbe boy stands towards Kate, you ought to 
regret having deprived him of tlie chimce be had 
to-day.’ 

Mr Hottle.soii was very far from regretting it, 
but did not think it advisable to say so ; on the 
contrary, he hastened to expouml his own views. 

, ‘You could not liavc weigtied the matter with 
your Usual good sense, when you asked that 
j’oniig fellow, who is scarcely more than a student, 
to meet sucli a man ns Sir Alfred in consultation. 
Sir Alfred would, I am sure, have felt gro.ssly 
in.sulted had he seen the person you wanted to 
introduce to him in sueli a manner.’ 

It w.a.s an unhappily worded .sentence; the 
back-handed allusion to her ‘good sense,’ the 
suggestion that Sir Alfred would have been grossly 
insulted tliroiigli her instrumentality, and finally 
the careless reference to the ‘ person,’ stung tlie 
old lady to the quick. She turned upon him 
sharply and spoke witli rising temper. 

‘You’re jealously careful of Sir .Alfred’s sensi¬ 
bilities, Montague. You don’t sec the advantage 
of extending a liclpiiig hand to a deserving man 
wlio wants it, do you V 

‘I liave no wish whatever to impede his pro¬ 
gress ’- 

‘Or to help it cither, no doubt; you seem to 
forget llial lie’s engaged to Kate.’ 

‘lie isn’t engaged to Kate, and won’t be, till 
he can .satisfy iny requirenieiits.’ Mr Hottleson 
was a passionate man, and was letting his feelings 
get the iiiiesteiy of him. It irritated him sorely 
' to be takcni to task like tins by Mrs liamslied, 

I and he lost siglit of his own interests in llie anger 
of the moment. Mrs Lanrslied jiaused for a few 
I seconds, and then prodneed the card slie always 
had in le ; sleeve when she wanted to crush her 
8on-in-hn\ , hut this time it failed utterly. ‘Must 
1 remind you again that there’s still plenty of 
time for me to alter my will, Montague ?’ 

‘1 have no control over your intentions, madam; 
you are (piite aware that my daughter Kate is 
clepeiiileiit upon me, and will ultimately inherit 
all 1 possess.’ 

It was- a very gentle hint that if he were cut 
out of her will in favour of Hr Lakewortli, Kate 
would be tlie real sufferer; but it had its effect 
upon Mrs Lamslied. 

‘ 1 don’t think Kate would lose inueli. Those 
tivo will he faithful to each other, however long 
jmu may keep them apart, in your greed.’ 

‘I will never raise a finger to thwart Kate’s 
liajipiness if she marries a man of whom I can 
approve.’ 

‘Thi'ii you don’t approve of Charles Lake- 
worth V , * 

‘ No, Mrs I.nnished ; I do not. As things stand 
now, I most eiiijihatically disapprove of him j 
and there’s on end of it.’ 

'I'liere was a dead silence for five minutes, until 
JIrs Lamslied spoke again,, calmly and quietly : 

‘ Please ring the hell, Montagna’ 

He did so without a word, and stepped back 
to his |il!wc by the bedside, where he atom facing 
his uiother-ip-law. Mrs Lamshed neither iriovea 
nor spoke till her maid appeared and asked for 
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her commands. Then she collected herself os 
if for a spring, and sat bolt upright with her 
white hair falling upon her shoulders, whilst she 
pointer] with her thin trembling finger to the 
door. Her sunken eyes fiasheil with suppresBcd 
excitement as she spoke the words which Montague 
Dottlesou remembered till the very last day of 
his life. ‘ Send for Smuggles’s partner,’ said Mrs 
Lamshed. 

Although the order was ostensibly addres.sed to 
the maid, Mr Dottleson knew that it was in 
reality given to himself. He offered no protest; 
perhaps he recognised that it would be useless ; 
ne pulled oid. his watch and glanced at it before 
he answereil, which ho did in tones who.se coolness 
surprised himself and were eviilently not pleasing 
to Mrs Lamshed. ‘It’s now half-p.xst si.v, and 
the office will be shut.—Uo you know the gentle¬ 
man’s name and his private residence?’ 

His mother-in-law glowered angrily at him 
for a few seconds before she replied : ‘No, I 
don’t. I want Sinuggles's partner.’ 

Mr Dottlesou bowed, and quitteil the room : 
he was in no hurry to discover the nanielos.s indi¬ 
vidual who was to assist in alUwing the will. 
‘ I ’ll wait until to-morrow,’ he thought us he went 
to liis own chamber; ‘ she may have changed 
her mind by the morning.’ 

But morning came, aial Mrs Lamshed was as 
firm in her purpose as she had been the evening 
before. Her son-in-law went to her room to 
make imiuiries about her health before he set 
out for the City, and W'.as sbirtled at the change 
for the worse which had taken place during tlie 
night. Her breathing wa.s heavy and laboured, 
and there was a ILstle.ss apathy in her manner 
which contrasted painfully witli her W'ontud 
brightness. She seemed indi.sposed to spiiak to 
any one ; but when he referred to her demand 
for ‘Simiggles’s pai tnei’,’ she roused herself with 
an effort. ‘ It’s Starbonc and Smuggles—Ijiueoln’s 
Inn—ask for—his partner.’ 

‘Are you well enough to attend to busiue.s3 
to-day?’ asked Mr Dottleson an.xiously. 

‘Ye-s,’ said Mrs Jjanwhed. ‘Send him to me 
now—at once.’ 

He said nothing more ; but as his gaze rested 
on the form of the obi lady, wdio seemed to he 
Mrawing near her end, a dark thouglit crossed 
his mind. She could not last very long ; she wars 
breaking tip rapidly ; a few days, in all likeli¬ 
hood, would see the lust ; be could forget her 
commission to-day, and peiiiaps- 

‘ Don’t forget to call at .Starbone and Smnggles’s 
office, Montague; I shall expect the solicitor 
here at twelve o’clock.’ She spoke more lliicntly 
than she had done before, and seemed to hint 
pointedly at his singular forgetfulness in that 
matter of tlie note to Dr Lakeworth. He turneil 
red under her searching eyes, and hastily dismiss¬ 
ing his half-formed design, jiromised to attend 
to her wishes without fail. After all, it would 
answer no good puipose to neglect them ; she 
could easily send another messenger, if she dis¬ 
trusted him ; and he felt that lie had little claim 
to her confidence. Sl>e wnld put the true inter¬ 
pretation on his remissness, and visit it all the 
more severely upon him. No; he ninst close 
his eyes to the nature of his errand, and execute 
It with that honesty whose mother is necessity 
aaMi whose child is self-interest. ’ 


' He had no difficulty in finding Messrs Starbone 
and Sinuggles’s office, where he was received by 
the surviving partner, a gaunt melancholy man, 
who dwelt in a little back room lined with 
battered tin deed-boxes. 

‘Mrs Lamshed?’ said the gaunt man wearily— 
‘Lamshed?’—Ah, yes; 1 remember: 10 Potfield 
Gardens, isn’t it ?’ 

‘That was Mrs Lnmslied’s address at one time,’ 
said Mr Dottleson. ‘ My mother-in-law now resides 
with mo, at No. 21 Blnkewood Square. She is 
particularly anxious to see you as soon as possible. 
Could you conveniently call upon her at about 
mill-day ?’ 

The melancholy solicitor chewed the stump of 
a very old quill pen thoughtfully, and referred 
to a memorandum slab on the table. ‘To-day 
is 'Wednesday. I will attend Mrs Lamshed at 
noon,’ he said in a funereal voice.— ‘Will you be 
good enough to say that I—Mr Eegiuuld Slimp— 
will be in attendance at noon ?’ 

Mr Dottleson shook hands with him and with¬ 
drew. He intended to telegraph down to let 
his motlier-iu-law know that he had lost no time 
in carrying out her directions; it would look 
di.sintere.sted and might have a softening effect. 
Accordingly, he wired, telling Mrs L.amshed that 
she might expect Mr Beginuld Slimp to he with 
her at tlie hour appointed. ‘ 1 may wash my 
hands of it now, 1 suppo.se,’ he said as ho affixed 
tlie telegraph stamp. ‘ I may sit down and wait 
for the earthquake.’ 

That was a long-remembered day at 21 Blake- 
wood Square. Mr Slimp arrived at twelve o’clock, 
armed with a formidable parchment envelope, 
which he carried in his hut up to Mrs Lamsliccl’s 
I'oom. The old lady disiiiis.seil her maid with 
in.-itructions not to return and to prevent others 
disturbing her until she heard tlie hell, as she 
was going to be busy with tlie visitor. Cliarles 
Lakeworth called, and, for the first finie during 
his aciniaiiitauce, was told that his jiatient was 
engaged, and could not see him.—Was Miss 
Dottleson engaged ? No. Then he would see 
lier ; and was taken iip-stairs forthwith. 

‘Is anything wrong, Kate?’ he asked as he look 
her hand.s. ‘Why won't Mrs Lamshed see me?’ 

‘Husli!’ said Kate (tlie old lady’s apartuienl was , 
next to the druwing-ro(>ni). ‘There was a quarrel 
of some kind last night, and graiidmaniinn sent 
tor her lawyer. 1 suspect it’s about her will, 
lie is w'ith her now ; tlii'y've been shut up alone 
together for nearly an hour.’ 

The bell tang sharply at that nuunent; and a 
message was sent to the butler to go to Mrs 
Lamshed at once. He was not detained very 
long ; he was only called upon to sign his name, 
after seeing the old lady inscrilie hers at the 
bottom of a document; aiid a few minutes after 
he left the room with the maid Sarah, who also 
acted as a witness. Mr Slimp witli Ids jiapers 
followed, looking, if possible, more mclanclioly 
than ever. His aspect gave an increased air cif 
solemnity to the occasion, and impressed the 
nndcr-honsemaid who let him out with the con¬ 
viction that somctliiiig very deep and mysterious 
indeed had taken place up-staii's. 

Sir Alfred Blodget paid his visit soon after the 
solicitor had gone, and found the invalid with her 
grand-dauglitcr and the young doctor for whom 
he had been kept waiting the day before. 
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‘Explain,’ said Mrs Lamshed to Kate, noddin" 
at Charles Lakewoith and then at Sir Alfred. 
Notliing loth, Kate informed the latter how the 
miscarriage of a note had caused the nii.stnke of 
the previous day, and introduced Dr Lakeworth 
as the physician who had taken care of her grand¬ 
parent for the past twelve montlia. Sir Alfred 
was extremely gracious ; but Miss Dottleson was 
a little disappointeil to find that he did not at 
once retire to the window with (Jhailes and 
earnestly discuss the case in low tones, which was 
her preconceived idea of a ‘consiiltatii>ii.’ On the 
contrary, he only patted Mrs LaTiished’s hand 
kindly and told her to stiry wheie she was for a 
day or two ; said so quite independently, withoiit 
even asking the younger doctor if he di(ln’t agree 
with him. It was not much of a conaiiltation, 
reflected poor Kale, when the great man went out 
followeil by the .small one; and she tidd lifrs : 
Lamshed her opinion of .Sir Alfred, which wb.s 
quite at variance with that usually entertained 
about him. 

‘You are intimate with the family, 1 under¬ 
stand 1’ he sai'l to (Ihiirles Lakeworth .is he <trcw 
on his gloves in the hall. 

‘Ye.s; I have known them well for .some, 
time.’ I 

‘ Well, you may mention to Mr Dottleson that ' 
I can do nothing more than you can, and shall | 
not look in again.—Very old woman. Course of 1 
nature. I shall be sniqu-ised it she .see.s the light ! 
of Sumlay.—Good-day ; very pleased to have met ' 
you.’ 

The brougham rollocl away with .‘<ir Alfred, 
and Charles Lakewoi th returned to Mis l.amshed’s 
room. He had known before that she was .seri- 
OU.sly ill, but did not pos.sess the experience which 
told the older man that her lease of life had so 
nearly expired. He was charged with the duty I 
of telling ifr Dottleson that the case had been 
left in his haud.s as hopeless, .and he would have 
to break the news to Kate also, a task he cared 
for even le.ss. lie would not tell her yet, he 
decided ; she had no idea of Mrs r.nmshed’.s real 
condition, and it would only prolong her grief to 
reveal it sooner than was actually necessary. Mr 
Doltleson must be told, of course, and he waited 
until that gentleman came home, in order to see 
him. 

‘ You arrived here soon after noon, you say, Mr 
Lakeworth,’ said Mr Dottleson, when lie had been 
told Sir Alfred’s opinion. ‘Did you see Mrs 
Lamshed at once V 

‘She was engaged when I came, and I did not 
see her until her visitor had gone.’ 

‘Mrs Lamshed seemed to me to be a little 
strange in her manner last night and this morn¬ 
ing ; do you think her faculties are perfectly 
clear?’ 

‘Perfectly clear. She is very weak, and is 
{’rowing weaker almost every hour ; but her mind 
is quite sound.’ 

Mr Dottleson had conceived the idea tlint his 
mothc,r-iu-law miglit if necessary be proved men¬ 
tally incapable of making a new will, and diil not 
intend to give uij the notion yet. He would send 
a line Ao Sir Alfred Blqdget'ahont it; Dr Lake- 
worth’s opinion was hardly worth having, and 
might, moreover, be prejudiced. He lost no time 
in writing to the doctor, and waited until late 
that evening in keen anxiety for his reply; it 


would be a great triumph if he succeeded in 
getting this codicil legally set aside, for he had 
firmly persuaded himself that it was in Charles 
Lakeworth’s favoiv. Whatever its provisions 
might be, he would be acquainted with them in 
a few days—by Sunday or Monday, at the latest, 
it was liard tliut, aftiU' all (hese years, a slight 
blunder should throw out his ealcnlatious when 
the eml was almost in sight; it was very liard. 
Still, theie was a shred of hope left. If siudi an 
authority ns Sir Alfred Dlodget could certify that 
he li.ad seen Mrs Laiihslied half an hour after she 
had altered her will, and that .she was then incap¬ 
able of understanding what she bad done, he was 
safe. He could snap his lingers at Dr Lakeworth 
and kick him out of the house.—Here was the 
answer from Sir Alfred at last. He simtchcd the 
letter from the servant and tore it open in 
nervous haste ; 

Sir Alfred I’lodget presents his compliments to 
Mr Dottleson, and 1ms pleasure in assuring him 
that Mrs Lamshed was perfectly capable of trans- 
acling any business such as he refers to at the 
time he visited her to-day. 

Foiled 1 He crirslied the paper into a shapeless 
lump and threw it into the waste-paper basket. 
Whatever the olil harridan had dune, it was done, 
and would hold good. He swallowt-d his passion, 
and went up to see his daughter. 


L I Q IT 1 D I N U It Y .S T A L S. 

Like the fauiod droji in crystal bmiul, 

J- hiatiiig while all was frozen around. 

P 110 .M these line.s of Moore we learn that liquid 
iiicliisioiis in crystal.s, which have proved such 
an in.structive ami fascinating study for modern 
geologists, were at lea.st noticed in comparatively 
early liiu o For not only does the poet mention 
the fiiinou.s drop, but tells ns also in a note that 
he alludes to a certain curious gem upon which 
( laudian wrote .some very elaborate epigrams, 
Tlii.s same gem was a piece of crystal, glacm, by 
wliieli we may probably understand crystallised 
quartz, enelosiiig within it a drop of liquid. It' 
.seems to have exerci.sed a wondrous fa.sciuation 
over the mind of the Roman poet: he has left 
U.S no fewer than iiiiie epigrams upon it, seven 
in Latin, and two in Greek. His poetic fancies, 
and speculations as to the origin of the ciirio.sities, 
arc full of interest aiul biaiuty. Like modern 
investigators, ho considers Ibo liquid as hearing 
wituc.ss to the origin of the cry.slal ; ‘ Possedit 
glacios iiatnra; .sigmi prioris’ (Tlie crystal retains 
marks of its former state). Moore further cites, 
Addison, who had se(!ii a enfiosity of the same 
kind at Milan, and again at Venddme, in France.. 
And, whetiier the men of seieiue of those days 
uttemiited ti account for the phenomenon m 
ni’eorilnuce with tlie knowledge they then, gosk 
sessed, or not, the popular mind accepted an 
explanation emboilied in a heaukiful legend. It 
is Adili.son who relates that at Venddme it ITM' 
hclieveil thi^t the liquid drop was a tear shed 
by our Saviou" over Lazarus. An angel gathered 
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it np, and placing it in a crystal vial, presented it 
to Mary Magdalene. 

The ground thus formerly occupied by the poet 
and weaver of legends is to-dny eagerly explored 
by the geologist: the study of liquid and other 
inclusions in crystals is an important branch of 
his science. Such liquid drops as those above 
alluded to were relatively of large size, and rare. 
Clandian’s gem is esteemed raras inter opes; but 
those of the geologist are mostly microscopic and 
exceedingly abund.'int. Their size varies finm one 
ten-thousandth of an inch up to a few hirge enough 
to be seen by the naked eye. That method of 
petrognaphical research, first practi.sed by Mr 
Henry Sorby, which consists in grinding down 
a slice of rock until thin enough to be viewed 
under the microscope, has revealed the fact that 
the crystals of igneous rocks contain innumerable 
cavities of varied form and contents. 

The first rock section thus grouml down for 
the microscope marks an important epoch in the 
annals of geology ; it has opened a door by which 
numerous investigators have entered to explore 
new realms of knowledge. It tleservea, then, the 
honour paid to it; and, shrined in morocco case 
in its owner’s pocket, may be said to enjoy a 
dignified retirement. Microscopic sections are 
now prepared in great numbers and with much 
accuracy, especially in Oermany, where the taste 
for minute work of all kinds is more powerfully 
developed than in England. In some crystals ns 
many as from 1,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 cavi¬ 
ties are found to exist per cubic inch. By their 
investigation much light has been thrown on the 
origin of the rocks in which they occur ; while 
the fascinating veil of mystery still hanging over 
certain points invites further study. At first, 
the cavities studied by philosophers were the 
larger ones vi.sible to the naked eye, and more 
akin to the imprisoned liquid of the poet than to 
the minute inclusions of the geologist of to-day. 
Such were those described by Sir II. Davy in the 
Philosophical Tran.sactions of the Royal Society 
for 1822, from which memoir we may date the 
modern scientific study of liquid inclusions in 
crystals. 

More recently, the subject has been taken up 
by that diligent experimentar .and writer of 
memoirs, Mr Henry Sorby, who has applied to 
it his method of grinding down rock-.sections for 
the microscope. In he read a paper before 
the Geological Society of London in which he 
endeavoured to show ‘that artificial and natural 
crystalline substances posse.ss sufficiently character¬ 
istic structures to point out whether they were 
deposited from solution in water or crystallised 
from a mass in the state of igneous fusion ; and 
also that in some cases an approximation may be 
made to the rate at, and the temperature and 
pressure under which they were formed.’ 

The interpretatiqp of these naturm sitjna prioris 
retained by the crystals involves vast labour and 
knowledge; the experiments, by reason of the 
minuteness of the cavities, require excessively 
delicate manipulation; ‘Jip necessary calculations 
are intricate. The results obtained are of great 
interest and importance ; while a careful study 
of Mr Sorby’s paper {Journal of the Geological 
Society, vol. xiv.) shows us further the amount 
of lab our expended in producing, a scientific 
memoir of value. 


The cavities occur in igneous rocks—granites, 
basalts, and lavas—and are of great variety as to 
their form and contents. Some are entirely filled 
with liquid ; but the majority contain a movable 
bubble like that of a spirit-level. Others, besides 
the bubble, contain minute crystals of various sub¬ 
stances. Some, again, have two distinct liquids 
and a bubble. The most interesting and puzzling 
of these bubbles are those which seem to be 
endowed with spontaneous motion. 

Claudiaii’s liijuid inclusion niinst have had a 
movable bubble, for he says of it: ‘ Varies itque 
reditqiie vias’ (By various ways it conies and 
goes). They are found mostly, however, in the 
smallci’ cavities, and may be observed tiavewing 
their pri.son-hou.ses from end to end in tortuous 
courses, as though trying to escape; ‘as if,’ 
says Mr Sorby, ‘they were minute animalcules 
swiinniing about and exploring every part of 
the cavities.’ To the poet they were veritable 
prisoner's; the fi-ozen waters forming the crystal 
hold the liiprid in bondage: ‘ Nympha', quee 
tegitis cognato carcere Nyuiphas’ (0 waters, who 
in kindred prison guard the waters). 

Starting from one end of the cavity, the bubble 
describes a curvilinear course from side to side 
to the other end ; in retui-ning, a similar course 
cuts the other in many points. The wonilcrful 
thing is that this complicated double path thus 
tvaceil out is always followed by the moving 
bubble. Here is a my.stery which has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. AVhy should the 
bubble thus oscillate from siile to side and from 
end to end of its cavity ? Above all, why should 
it always tiuvcl on the same line? It is no 
regular geometrical curve which is traced out, 
and the forward and r'eturn paths do not corre¬ 
spond in form. Tr uly, the more wc corrtemplatc 
these wonders, the urore wc are inclined to say, 
as C'landiun said, ‘ Liquid! crescunt miracula saxi.’ 
Other simpler movements of some of the bubbles 
may perhaps be explained ns the result of altera¬ 
tions of temperature, acting on their sensitive 
equilibriunr. 

But what is the nature of these contained 
liiquids? 'I’hey have been shown to be water, 
liijuid car'bonrc acid gas, and hydr ocarbons : 
hydrochloric and suliihuric acids also occur. 
Those exnnrined by Sir H. Davy contained trearly 
pure water. 

Various delicate and beautiful methods of 
analysis have been devised for the deterrninatiorr 
of the microscopic (juantities of liquid, but these 
must be passed over here. Let us note brielly 
some of the theoretical results obtained from the 
study of these cavities in the rocks. It is to be 
inferred, then, that the rocks containing them, if 
they have coolerl dowrr frorrr igneous fu.sion, nrust 
have done so rtrrder great pressure. This pressure, 
in fact, must have been great enough to keep the 
contents of the cavities liquid at a temperature 
which under atmospheric pressure would have con¬ 
verted them into vapour. Of course this argument 
could not apply to lavas which have cooled at 
the surface; but it has been observed that in 
these the crystals containing cavities bear evidence 
of being derived. It is^ supposed that crystals 
from the granite mass below floated on the 'molten 
lava, before it was ejected from the volcano, 
without being fused. When the lava was poured 
out, the granite crystals came with it This seems 
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to indicate that granite and lava are formed from 
the same subterranean reservoir; and thus tlie 
study of the cavities adds a fresh link to the chain 
of evidence which now leads geologists to consider 
granites, basalts, and lavas as produced from the 
same molten mass by diverse circumstances of 
cooling. The theory held by the older geologists 
not so very many yeai-s ago, that granite was the 
original fir.st formed rock of the globe from which 
all others had been derived, is now exploited. 
Granites are known to be of all ages. With l egard 
to granites, it is inferred that igneous fusion alone 
will not account for their formation : water has 
been present and played its part in the jirocess. 

Inferences have also been drawn from tbe 
quantity of liquid in the cavities as to the approxi¬ 
mate depth at which certain granites have been 
formed. I’lie expansion of the contained liquid 
at dilferont temperatures being known, it can be 
calculated liow great a pressure would be required 
to keep a certain quantity in the liquid state at a 
given temperature. This involves a eareful esti¬ 
mation of tile amount of liquid in a cavity. Wlien 
their minute size is remembered—1,000,000,000 
to 10,000,000,000 per cubic incli—the dilficulties 
to he surmounted m obtaining the necessary data 
may be conceived. 

First of all, the size of the cavity must be 
measured as accurately .ns possible ; then, that of 
the bubble must be ascertained. The difference 
of these gives the niuonnt of liquid. If, now, it 
is known, or can be estimated, at what temjwru- 
ture the rock was fused, it cun be calculated what 
pressure was leqiiired to keep the liquid within 
the limits of the cavity. Such measuivnients and 
calculations have actually been made by Mr 
Sorby. Tlie rc.sult thus arrived at is that many 
granites iiavc been formed at depths of from five 
and a half to fifteen mih's. Since many of tlie 
same roeks now appear at the surface, we are 
here furnislicd with fresli evidence, sliowing lliat 
strata many miles in tliickne.s3 have hoen removed 
by denudation from tlie surface of the land. 

Applying the tiwts to the granites of the High¬ 
lands and of (lornwall, it has been inferred that 
the former have originated at a greater depth 
than the latter. Considering the large possibilities 
of error in estimating tlie size of the microscopic 
cavities and bubbles, wo shall probably he inclined 
to consider the results us but sliudowy upproximu- 
tions ; yet they may be aeceptud us pointing at 
least in the right direction, t’rofe.ssor .Jiidd says : 
‘The grand conclusion that granite rocks could 
only have been formeil under sucli great pressures 
as exist at great depths beneath the surface 
appears to be one not ojicn to reasonable doubt.’ 


THE PIANO-ORGAN CASK 

‘Yes, sir, I like to hear a pianii|(>rgan,’ said 
Detective Sergeant Jones, leaning *nck in his 
chair, and having a far-off look in his eyes, as 
though he were gazing at a beautiful picture of 
the past. The sergeant was a wcll-sct-up man of 
about^fty years of age,^witli a military look, and 
a pair of cavalry moustaches. ‘I may say a piano- 
organ was the making of me,’ said tlie detective, 
pursuing the thread of his remarks, suggested 
probably by the strains of one of those melodious 
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instruments, watted on the breeze tlirongh the 
open window. He took a sip from his glass, and 
after a few puff's at his cigar, said : ‘ It's a long 
story ; but if you would care to hear it, I ’ll give 
it to you.’ 

Receiving a ready response from me, the ser¬ 
geant cleared his throat and began. 

Some few years ago I was sent to examine a 
burglary job over Ilampstcad-way. Tlie house, 
a small detached one, .«tooil a little distance buck 
from the road, and was surrounded with a large 
garden, enclosed by a low wall with iron railings 
on top. It was inhabited by a Mr and Miss 
Somer.s, quiet well-to-do people, who kept two 
wonien-servuiits. One of tlie windows on the 
ground-floor, opening into the garden at the rear, 
hud been forced, ami an entrance had been effected 
by tlie robbers. Some money and plate had been 
cnrrieil off; but the greatest loss was a valuable 
diamond necklace, which, apart from its worth, 
was a great grief to Miss Somers, as it had been 
her fathur’.s gift to her mother on their wedding- 
day. I had up till! servants ; but though I cross- 
questioned them pretty severely, I could tell from 
their manner that tlicy had nothing to do with 
tlie business. I'liey hud been in the family for 
years, and were inqilicitly tnusted by their mis- 
tres.s. 

After they Iiad left the room, and I had gathered 
all the information I could relative to tlie articles 
.stolen, 1 was .standing in the parlour, looking out 
of the window, when I hoard tlie sound of wheels 
outside, and iimncdintely after a piano-organ 
struck up. Where I stood, 1 liad a good view of 
tlie roail, but was hidden by a curtain from the 
notice of any one outside. The organ was being 
ground by a young Italian, with a great bushy 
head of black liair. Coming througli the gate 
leading t" ihe house was a young woman with 
fine dark eyes and a hold, determined, handsome 
face. She wore a white bodice, and a green velvet 
skirt, over wliich was a bright violet apron 
trimmed with yellow libbon. A showy silk hand¬ 
kerchief was twisted in her hair ; and in her cars 
were a pair of curious gold earrings of very large 
size, formed of hoops one within tlie other, and 
terminating in an elaborate drop. 

On seeing Mi.ss Somers, slie smiled, showing a 
beautiful set of teetli; and holding out lier liand, 
stie waited in the garden, evidently expecting 
some money. Miss Somers shook her head; but 
as the woman didn’t move off, slie opened the 
window, and with more n.sperity than I should 
have thought her capable of, ordered the organ 
away. With a ilark frown and a toss of her 
iiead, the Italian Woman looked at the lady for 
a moment, then turning on her heel, strode out^ 
of the garden, hanging thi» gate behind her. 
Taking hold of the strap, wliile the man caught 
up the handle.s, she moved away with the organ 
without a word. 

Miss Somers threw licrsclf in a chair, looking 
very shaken and upset, while her brother came 
to her side, seeming mucli concerned. After a 
little she broke out with : ‘ I shall have nothing 
more to say to that woman; she shall never sU 
to mo again.* I never saw such impertinence.’ 

This particular pair of Italians, it tamed out> 
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were in the habit of coiuitij' two or throe times 
a week to play; ami lately, Miss Somers had 
mode some water-colour sketches of the woman 
in her picturesque costume. 

A few minutes after, I took my leave, promising 
to leave no stone unturnud in the search for the 
stolen property. But though a large reward was 
offered for its recovery, no ti'ace could be found, 
and so in course of time the affair came to be 
forgotten. This case liai>pened in October. 

In April, next year, 1 wa.s again sent to the 
same neighbourhood, but more Hendon-way this 
time, to the house of an old bachelor, a retired 
civil-service clerk, living on a good pension, who 
resided in a lane near the green. The robbers 
in this instance were unsuccessful, having been 
! disturbed before they had broken in. There 
t were marks of a jemmy on one of tlie doors ; but 
beyond this, no damage bad been done. 

The gentleman was very testy, being greatly 
excited by the attempt of the previous night. I 
tried to soothe him with the a.ssuruuee that ns 
the thieves had been frightened off, there was 
little fear of their trying his premises again ; 
but not being able to culm him, 1 was thinking 
of going, when I heard the music of a piano-organ 
suddenly commence. The old geulleman was so 
highly strung, that tlie rattling noi.se was Just the 
last straw. He jumped about like one demented, 
abused all street musicians in good I’onnd terms, 
and it last, his temper boiling over, be damasi 
out of the hou.se, and going up to the jdayer, 
shook his fist in his face, and, in a voice hoarse 
with passion, ordered him off. A |)olieeman com¬ 
ing up at tliat instant made .short work of the 
matter by giving an unceremonious sliova^ to the 
instrument and sending it away in double-cpiiek 
time. After wisliing the gentleman goud-<lay, 
1 Walked briskly down the lane, ami soon came 
up with the organ, whicdi was being dragged by 
the identical pair of Italians I had seen the 
autumn before at Hampstead. It struck me a.s 
being a strange eoimtideiiee that these people 
should crop up on both of.my jjiofessional visits 
to that part of the suburb-s. jlakiiig inquiries 
ill London, 1 disc.ovei’ed that they were man and 
wife—by name (Jarlo and Rosa Andrealotti, living 
near Eyre .Street Hill, Hatton Uardem. They 
were reputed to be very respectiible, and were 
rather looked up to in the hive of a lumse in 
which they lodged, as they did not ]>ig in with 
the other people at supper in the kitchen, but 
kept tliemselves in select rivserve in their own 
apartment, a back-parlour. Their organ was their 
own, and was wheeled every night into their 
room for safety. As tliey were supposed to enter-, 
tain dangerous republican notions, they wore 
rather shunned by their fellow-lodgers. Still, 
nothing of a criminal character could be iuseer- 
I Mined about them, so they were left alone by the 
■ police. ‘ 

Another robbery occurring soon after in the 
same neighbourhooil, 1 was .sent on special duty 
to skulk about the dis^.lct. You might not 
guess what disguise I adopted, sir. Well, I was 
dretsed up like a chickweed and gronmlsel man, 
in a smock-frock, with a shaggy red wig on my 
head, and a rough beard to match. My clothes 
appropriately ragged and my face dirty, and 
(being furuished with a basket, I flatter myself 
i I teoked the part to perfection. 


The next morning I started for Hendon, and 
being acquainted with the place, I got into the 
fields between there and Edgeware, and soon 
gathered some bunches of primroses, with which 
1 filled my basket, and getting back among the 
houses, commeuced to prowl about and offer my 
llowers for sale. After a long day’s trump with¬ 
out lighting on anything of consequence, 1 turned 
my face homeward and began my weary trudge 
back to town. When 1 got into the deep cut 
Noith End Eoad at Hampstead, I saw some 
people resting on the hunk, but the shadow was 
so dark that I could not tell who they were till 
close upon them, when 1 at once recognised the 
Itidiaiis with the iiiuno-orgun. Tlie young fellow 
was sitting in a dejected way, looking weakly 
at his wife, who seemed to be laying down the 
law iiretty strongly, though, of course, I could 
not understand what she said. On niy ajiproach, 
she Btop])C(l short; and the man, evidently glad 
of the intorniptioii, wished me good-night in 
broken Kiiglisli. 1 tried to get into eonversutioii 
with him ; but the woman appeared very unwill¬ 
ing to have niiythiiig to do with me, for she 
started up, and euteliing hold of the organ, with 
the help of her husband, wlio was i|uite under 
her thumb, coiiiiuciiced pulling away towards 
London at a rapid rate. As it did not fit in 
with iiiy assumed cliaracter of an old flower-seller 
to be too spry iti my uiotionis, I was soon left 
behind. 

A day or two after, as I was plodiliiig along 
the road, I was ])assed by tlie same pair of 
luusiciaiis, and on niy wishing the man good- 
morning, the woiiiuii us before went on, not saying 
anything to me. Several other tiiiie.s 1 met them 
either going or returning, and 1 was struck with 
their poweis of endurance in drugging such a 
heavy load all tlio.se miles and up the long hills 
on the way. 

One morning, coming from the fields with some 
cowslips, 1 came upon them outside a large sub¬ 
stantial old house. The man wars grinding away, 
and the woman was going in at the garden gate. 
1 was in the act of lighting my short cutty pipe, 
when the man asked me for a maleh, though he 
didn’t light up then, as not looking bu.siiiess-like, 
1 suppo.se. Setting down my ba.shet, I tried to 
have a little talk with him ; but hi.s Kngli.sli was 
so bad tluit 1 couldn’t make out nimli of wliut 
lie said. While 1 was at this game, the woiiinn 
returned, ami did not seem pleased to see ns 
together. She looked sulkily at me under her 
black brows, and gave an impiatient stamp with 
her foot upon the road, making one think what 
a liaiidsome spitfire she was in her gay costume. 
Not wishing to be blown up by her, 1 shouldered 
my basket and moveil away, leaving her rating 
her coinpaniou soundly. 1 could not imagine 

what made her take such ii dislike to me, as I 

had always been civil. 

For some time alter tlii.s the district was not 
visited by burglars, and 1 was beginning to think 
of being recalled from niy wearisome duty, when 
one niorniiig before starting 1 was sent for to 

the office and in.strncted to go to Hendon in 

private clothes, as a house there had been feroken' 
into on the previous night. 

On arriving, 1 found it to be the lionsc. in front 
of .which I had given the oi-gan-grinder the match 
and had aroused his wife's anger.. A laige garden. 


If 
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shut in with a high wall, separated it from the 
road, while in the rear the croiinds sloped down 
to the river Brent. The thieves hud got into 
one of the bedrooms by means of a ladder from 
a neighbouring stackyard ; and they had carried 
off a large booty, principally jewels. Tlie robbery 
Wits not discovered till a late hour, when one of 
the maids going np to light the gas in the room, 
found the door locked on the inside. She at once 
gave the alarm ; but the thieves hail evidently 
taken their departure some time before, for no 
trace of them could be discovered, though a strict 
search was made all round. 

I examined the place, an I found the job had 
been done in a thoroughly workman-like manner, 
and was on the ]ioint of leaving with ni)' report, 
when my eye cauglit tlie gleam of sometliiiig 
briglit under the window-curtain. Stoo])ing down, 
I picked up u large foreign-looking earring, whicli 
1 immediately recognised as one of tliose worn 
by tlie Italian woman with tlie jiiano-organ. 
This put mo at once on tlie scent, and explained 
why my two friends so haunted the district. But 
the tiling w.as to pounce upon tliem before lliey 
had any suspicion of being wanted; otherwise, 
there was little chance of recovering the jewels, 
for I made up my mind that it could he. no other 
tliaii they who liad stolen the diamonds from 
Hampstead. I did not meiiliou my find to the 
gentleman of the house, as one cannot he too 
cautious ill tliesc iiiattcr.s. 

Knowing the Italians would he hy this time 
on their round, 1 returned to town, and after 
a consultation with my superior, determined to 
drop upon my pair the next morning before 
they hegiin husiues.s. 

I don’t know, .sir, if yon arc arijiiaiiited witli 
the Italian quarter near Hatton Garden. It’s a 
queer place, chokefiil of those black-haired ice¬ 
men, pij/erari bagliipcr.s, organ-grinders, and arti.sts’ 
models. The names on tlie shops are all foreign j 
,the streets are crowded liom morning till night, 
and the bright dresses of tlie women are in great 
contrast to the dingy liouses. 

Wlien 1 maile my way tliere early the following 
morning, accompanied liy anotlier otiicer, also in 
plain clol.lies, most of the inliahitanls were already 
stirring, busy preparing for the day’.s campaign. 
Some were nii.\iiig tlieir ice in tubs, stirring tlie 
mixture witli great pieces of wood, and some 
were going off with their cargo complete. On 
reaching the Iiou.se wliere my couple lodged, we 
were confronted in the doorway hy a .stout dirty- 
looking Italian who was the landlord the padrone, 
I think tlicy call him. We stated as our business 
that we wi.she.d to speak to Carlo Andrealotti. 
The fat man looked at ns suspiciously, ns though 
gues-sing BOiiiething was wrong ; but seeming not 
to wish to be uueii’il, he tupped at the door of 
the back-parlour, anil getting no answer, he tried 
the iiaiidle, hut found the room locked, so told 
us Carlo must be out already on his round. 
Leaving another officer to wutcli the ucighbonr- 
houd, we started on-our search, hoping to overtake 
the musicians. 

Finding, by inquiry of constables on the road, 
that wey were before 'us on their usual route 
towards Hampstead, we hailed a cab, and jiresently 
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tapped on the shoulder, bringing him to a stand¬ 
still. The woman at first appeared inclined to 
run; but on secon^ tliouglil-s, she reumined quiet, 
putting on an air of injured innocence. We had 
no great dillieulty in getting them to a police 
station, where I cliarged them with being con¬ 
cerned ill the burglary at Hendon two nights 
before. Tlie woman, wiio took it much more 
coolly than her husband, said we should all rue 
the insult put upon her, speaking in very decent 
Kiiglisli. I noticed tliat slie wore anotlier pair 
of earrings, wliicli were much ])lainer and smaller 
than those I had always before seen her with. After 
the two were dis)iosed of for the time, the piano- 
organ was wheeled into the station yard and 
' locked up in a shed. 

I Getting a search-warrant, my friniid and I 
I went to the lodgings near Hatton Gulden. Tlie 
j landlord at first demurred about letting ns go 
: into the room ; but on siiowiiig onr antliority, he 
j made no further hotlier. As tlie parlour was 
■ locked, we liad to force open the door. The room 
I into which we broke was a large old-fashioned 
! apartment, very dirty, tiie ceiling black with 
! age. Tliere was little in it be.side a deal table, 
decidedly in want of scrubbing, a couple of broken 
chairs, iiiid in one corner of tlie Hour a matlress 
and a blanket or two. We looked eagerly into 
a cupboard, but found only a few cups and basins, 
some macaroni in a di.sli, and a rn.sty old lamp. 
Tliougli we examined tlie place thoroughly, we 
could find notliiiig else but dirt; m), terribly dis¬ 
appointed, we at last gave np tlie search. 

On going out of the loom, we were met in the 
passage hy a crowd of llaliaiis, who had evidently 
been looking thrimgli the keyhole during our 
luiiit. They made way for ns to jiass, but kept up 
a cliorn.5 of wliat seemed to me uiicomplimuiitary 
remarks. 

W’lieu we got into tlie street I felt rather at a 
loss how t proceed, for 1 had only the earring 
anil my suspicions to go upon, and was quite at 
sea as to tlie whereabouts of the jewels. Taking 
leave of my companion, as he liad anotlier engage¬ 
ment, 1 walked moodiiy and out of s])irits to the 
police station wliefo niy’ Italians were locked 
np. 

All at once it struck me that 1 might ns well 
have a look at the jiiaiio-organ, so, getting the key 
of tlie shed from tlie inspector in charge, I pro¬ 
ceeded to examine it. It was an ordinarv-looking 
instriimeiit on a low truck, with a box near tlie 
handles. This contained uotliiiig of consequence, 
so I took off tile waterproof co\er and carefully 
inspected the c.a.se, hut could liiiil nothing unusual 
about it. 1 was slinking my head over my want 
of success, wlien I liiippeiied to notice that the 
green baize wliich covered tlie hack was rather 
loose, and tliat some of tlie tacks which fastened it 
to the frame were missing. Something impelled* 
me to look behind it; so, taking hold of one 
corner of the baize, I gave it a smart pull, and it 
came .away easily from tlie woodwork for a foot 
or more from tlie bottom, exposing a deal paneL 
I rapped this with my knuckles, on which it gave 
out a liollow sound ; so, going on my knees, to ^t 
more readily at it, I pulled out a knife, and com- 
menecil prising at the panel. At that moment 
the ins])eetur came into the shed, and seeing me 
Imsy, asked 1 had found anything. I sneceei^ 
at length in wrenching off the piece of Wood on 
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CAST E. 

Anv one who gives attention to the subject of 
Toteniisni, about which we recently wrote, must 
be struck with a certain analogy which exists 
between that ancient and curious cu.stom and the 
institution of Caste. We propose, therefore, to 
say a few words about the latter. 

Although the word caste is a comparatively 
modern one, that is to say, not older than the 
sixteenth century—for it is taken from the term 
cast'f, .applied by the Portuguese settlers to the 
clas-ses of Hindus in India—the institution is to 
be traced back as far as human hi.story extends. 
Plato gives us a glimpse of it in the dawn of 
the Athenian commonwealths, and in the five 
hereditary grades of priests, handicraftsmen, shep- 
henls, ploughmen, and soldiers. Prescott found a 
similar division in Peru; and there is a suggestion 
of the same kind of thing in ancient Mexico. Tn 
the Soutli Sea islands, at anyrate in Fiji and 
Tong.a, there arc hereditary crafts; and the totems 
of tlie Indians and the Australian aborigines may 
be c.alled caste forms. 

Caste is believed to have existed among the 
ancient Persians and among the Assyrians; but in 
olden times it reached its highest development' 
in Egy)>t, as in modern times it has reached its 
highest development in India. All nations have 
a trace of it more or less marked, whether it 
be the Patrician and Plebeian of old Home and 
medieval Venice, or the aristocratii’ ‘Wholesales’ 
and ‘Retired Retails’ of Clapham, who, as Mrs 
Caudle observes, never visit each other. 

The essential characteristic of caste is that it is 
not a fiiere arbitrary division into classes, but 
betokens hereditary rank and social position. Its 
analogy with totein'sm rests in the limitation 
which it places on, marriage, as we shall shortly 
see. In fact, a caste is as clearly defined a clan 
or‘community of people as is a totem. There is 
a sy^^em of caste in'Madagascar, and also in 
Ceylon; but we will confine our attention to 
India, where it exists in the most highly deve¬ 
loped and complicated form. 


Totemism, as we have seen, is baaed partly on 
social, partly on political, and partly on religious 
foundations. Its marriage system is exogamous, 
—that is to say, members of a totem may not 
intermarry, but mu.st seek partners in some other 
authorised totem. Caste as at jircsent existing in 
India is partly a religiou.s and partly a social 
system ; but its marriage laws are endogamous— 
that is to s.ay, a member of a caste must marry 
within the caste, or be ostraciseil. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge says that the Hindu ca.sLe can be most 
accurately described as a social system m.aintained 
and enforced by a strong religious sanction. ‘A 
Hindu caste,’ he s.iy.s, ‘consists of a number of 
familicsi—sometimes of an imnnmse number of 
families—scattered about in various parts of the 
country, some very poor, and others very rich, 
but all presumably more or less nearly related to 
each otlno, .and all governed by the same rules 
as regards marriage and all other religious and 
social observances. Caste - fellows alone—with 

Very few insignificant exceptions—can eat to¬ 
gether, or enjoy the close social intimacy that 
in other communities sometimes exists between | 
friendly families. On the other hand, the caste 
rules are absolutely binding on all members of 
the caste, and the wretched man who breaks these 
rules and is expelled from his caste becomes a 
person without a friend or an as.sociate in the 
world, a social felon, for no other caste--not even 
the lowe.st—will receive him.’ 

The Hindu caste system is b.a.sed on the Laws 
of Manu, the son of Brahma. Those Institutes 
are said to embrace all that relates to human life, 
the history of the world and of man, the nature , 
of God and of evil spirits, aujJ a complete systettP 
of morals, government, and religion. This com¬ 
prises, as Sir William Jones has said, a system of 
despotism and priestcraft, yet distinguished withid i 
by the remark-aide rigour and purity of its mouaU. 
The close resemblance of many of the masimi th 
the precepts of Christiiinity has been noted aot. 
merely in the style of thought but also in the .’ 
actual form,of expression. 

But what we are concerned with just now i» the 
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feature in the Lawn of Manu which bears on the 
caste system. In these Lawn, four dintinct castes 
are defined : (1) The Brahmans, or priest caste, 
for whom and whose good it u inie to be tliought 
that all other persons and things were (iiade. (2) 
The Kshatriya, or niilitary c.iste. ^ (.3) The Vuisya, 
or industrial' c.aste ; and (1), the Sudra, or servile 
caste. The first tliree were called also the ‘Twice- 
born,’ and all three were ilistinguished for the 
contempt and hatred with which they regarded 
the lowest or Sinlra caste. Both the niilitary 
and the iiidustrial castes are now practically 
extinct. 

What is to be seen in India to-day is a vast 
confusion of castes, duo to the lowering of some, 
the raising of others, the intermixture of the 
higher castes, and the crcalion of innumerable 
new divisions, 'riie present lliniln custom, how¬ 
ever, forbids absolutely marri.age between persons 
of the same (jotm, or kindred, and technically 
between persons of diirercut castes. 

The Brahmans are now divided into ten great 
septs; bi\t there are many more distinctions 
among them. The Il.ajputs now number five 
hundred and ninety separate tribes in dilTerent 
parts of India. The descendants of the old indus¬ 
trial caste are no longer confined to husbandry, 
but are the merchants and bankers of the country. 
The Sudras alone retain their original position of 
degradation. 

‘There is,’ Sir William Hunter observes, ‘n jil.as- 
ticity as well as a rigidity in caste. Its plasticity 
has enabled caste to adapt itself to widely Hcp.a- 
rated stages of social progre.ss, and to iucor])oiatc 
tbe various ethnical elements which make up the 
Indian people. Its rigidity ba.5 given strength 
and permanence to the corporate body thus formeil. 
Hinduism is internally loo.scly coherent, hut it has 
great powers of resistance to ex term'd pre.s.sure. 
Each laste is to some extent a trade guild, a 
mutual assurance society, and a religious .sect 
As a trade-union it insists on the proper training 
of the youth of its craft, regulnte.s the wages of 
its members, deals with trade delinquents, and 
promotes good-fellowship by social galluwings. 
The famous fabrics of medieval India, and the 
chief local industries in our own day, were deve¬ 
loped under the supervision of caste or trade 
guilds of this sort. Such guilds may still he 
found in many parts ol India, hut not always 
with the same complete development.’ 

Still, the trade guilds of the cities and the 
vilkage communities throughout the country act, 
with caste, as imitunl as.suranco societies, ami vir¬ 
tually take the place of a poor-law system in 
India, for they allow none of their number to 
starve if help he within their power. 

There are both rewards and punishments in 
caste. If a man behaves well, he may rise to .an 
honoured post in his order. If ho ofi'oiids its 
‘rules, he may be ppui.shed in various ways, and 
for grievous olTences may he excommunicated. 
This last punishment is threefold. It debars the 
man from eating with the members of his caste ; 
it interdicts him from marriage within the caste, 
and as he cannot marry in any other, it shuts 
; h^ np from respectable marriage of any kind: 
iand it cuts him off frtfkn the services of the 
^ber, the washerman, and other tradespeople 
' ' the community, as well as from Uiose of the 
t He may be taken back again on pay¬ 


ment of a fine and after proper purification; or 
he may be compelled to remain an outcast all 
his life. 

There is only one thing which all the castes 
possess alike in commoti—this is the tuft of hair 
on the crown of tlie head, wliieh is the ‘index of 
Hiniluisui,’ and by which the wearer is to he 
rui.sed to heaven. But the three great castes have 
also ‘the sacred cord’ to distinguish them, which 
is bestowed in tlie eighth year uj)on a Brahman, 
in the eleventh year upon a Kshatriya, and in 
the twelfth year upon a Vaisya. 

All Brahmans are not priests, hut all priests 
are Brahmans. This caste claims the most ex¬ 
alted attributes, and according to the Mann scrip¬ 
ture, is supei'ior to l.iw, even to moral law, when 
it interferes with his interests. A Brahman may 
not live as a hired servant, hut he may take the 
jiroperty of a Sudra. A proper gift, to a Brahman 
on a deathbed, will, it is said, secure heaven to a 
malel'actor; and the Brahman who receives a 
present from a meniher of another caste confers a 
favour on the donor, 'fhe cx.aggerated honours 
originally allowed to the Bivahmaiis are no longer 
allowed except among the lowe.st ordews ; yet the 
Brahman .still retains a sort of .sacred character, 
and is regarded with admiration, if not with 
veneration, by the other castes. In theory, at 
nnyrate, he ictaiiis his siii>i(tmacy; ami there are 
parts of India still where low-caste people account 
it an honour to take the <lu8t oil' the feet of a 
Brahman and to place it on their licad.e, and 
even to drink the water in which the feet of 
the Twicc-horn have been waslicil. 

But there are degrec.s of sanctity and grades .of 
rank even among the select Brahnians, for there 
j arc some Iwenty-livo septs of this privileged 
caste. The Brahmans of My.sore, for instance, 
look down with contempt upon the Brabm.ins of 
Benares. Some of their subdivisions will not eat 
or intermarry with the memhers of other suh- 
<liYi.<!ions ; and othei-s again, notably in Calciitt.a, 
quite openly violate the laws of tlieir order. For 
instance, they are forbidden in the sacicd writings 
to eat beef, drink wine, wear slioes made of cow- 
hiilo, or sit down to table with men of inferior 
caste, or of no ca.stc at all like Europeans. Yet 
many eminent Bralim.an gentlemen in the cities 
now do all these things without losing, as they 
would once have done, their place in Hindu 
society. Then, again, in tlic old days, young men 
who we.nt to vi.sit foreign countries and ventured 
to England had to sulqect themselves to severe 
penance before they could he reinstated in their 
oi-ste ; hut now, in mo.st of the Brahman .septs, a 
Hindu may do pretty much as he pleases short of 
receiving Christian baptism. Of course that ostra¬ 
cises him at once. 

We have said that all Brahmans arc not priests, 
and also that, aceor<ling to the Laws of Manu, no 
Brahman can Tic a hired servant. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, they are to be found occupying positions 
as clerk.s, sclioolmusters, phy.sicianR, engincei's, and 
shopkeepers, &c. But while the caste-wall has 
thus far been broken down, there is loss inter¬ 
marriage between the ca.stes than there w.as in the 
days of Manu. The reason is that then the 
punishment fell upon the children, hut now it 
falls upon the offenders themselves. 

According to the census of 1881, there were 
about one hundred different castes in Bengal alone. 
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In all India there were 10,546,735 Brahmans, 
6,788,736 Rajputs (or Kshatriyns), and 128,540,380 
of the misccilaneous and mixed castes. To come 
back to Bengal—we learn from the Census Report 
that there are thirty castes which are represented 
in every province and in eveiy village. To run 
over these will give a sullleient idea of the rami¬ 
fications of the system. 

The Brahman, of cour.se, must he found wher¬ 
ever there is a temple ; ami the Kajput will be 
found in secular alliance with the service. Then, 
wherever then! are a few houses clustered together 
will be found the Banirja, or money-lender. The 
Teli caste supplies the oilman, and the Barbi the 
carpenter, without which no village (ran get along. 
The cobbler, who also .skins the carcasses of the 
cattle, is a Chaniar ; the washerman is a Dhobi ; 
the barber is a Napit j and the scavenger is u Dom. 
Besides these cast(;s are repre.sented, Karmakar, 
the blacksmith ; Kumbar, the irottcr ; Madak and 
Kandu, the confectioner.^, who make up the 
farinaceous food of the people ; Sunri, the wine- 
seller ; Band and Tatmdi, wdio prepare and 
sell the pan-leaf and betel-nut; Tanti and Jugi, 
weavers ; and Mali, the llower and vegetable 
dealer. These arc the artisans of the community ; 
and the agriculturists arc Kaibarthas ; the cow- 
keepers are Owalla ; the boatmen are Midlah ; and 
the fishermen are Tevi. Inteicommunication re.st 3 
with the Kahar, or palkio-bearcrs. Learning is 
the province of the Ka 3 'astha, who furnish the 
selioolnnuiter, the village accountant, ami the 
landlord’s secretary or clerk. The day-labourers 
and field-hands are Bhuin 3 'as and Khawars. 

1 he mo,st respeclahlo families of Calcutta hclong 
to the Bir Afl subdivision of the Brahmans ; and 
the origin of this sub-cast(! is thus related b 3 ' Mr 
Wilkins ; ‘ Years .ago, one of theii- aiice.stors went 
to the house of a Mussulman law officer, where a 
trick was played upon him. The Jlussnlmau had 
heard it said that “to smell food was half-eating 
itand in the wish to conveit some of the Bridi- 
mans in his neighbourhood, he invited them to 
liis hou.se, and wliihst they were seated tiiere, he 
ordered hi.s dinner to be served They .smell the, 
food, and their caste was gone—so it was decided. 
Some of them became Mu.s.sidmans ; but one, who 
prefeiTcd to remain a Hindu, though bis caste 
was iiijuved, became the founder of another class, 
called the Bir Ali, after the man who had played 
the trick uj)on him.’ 

That caste is still regarded as a divine institu¬ 
tion by the lower orders is, of course, well known; 
and the strictly orthodox will prefer death to 
eating forbidden food or doing anytliing contrary 
to the tenets of their particular caste. The result 
is one involving great expense and inconvenience 
to Europeans, who are obliged to have a great 
number of servants for the different departments 
of domestic arrangements. Tims, if a low-caste 
servant brings a letter or .anything, the sn])erior- 
casto servant will not take it from his hands or 
touch it simultaneon.sly with him : it mu.st he 
laid on the ground <ind taken up thence by the 
superior one. In fact, the orthodox Hindu will 
not join in any work whatever in which Sweepers 
or low^oste inen are emi)loyed. No doubt, liow- 
ever, caste difficulties are often conveniently inter¬ 
posed when a man doesn’t want to do something 
which is asked of him. 

The Caste |ystem is the great obstacle to the 


material progress of the country. Until it is 
broken down, India can never take her rightful 
place among the Rations, for she cannot be a 
nation in the true sense of the term. Like 
toitemisni, in short, Caste is a relic of barbarism, 
but also an evolution of barbarism struggling 
towards light. Both .systems have had their uses, 
and both systems have left their marks, even in 
the most civilised and enlightened communities. 
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CHAlTEn XXXV. 

One fine afternoon Cecilia liad put on her bonnet 
and was leaving the hcjuse by the front door, 
when her father pi’csented himself at the gate 
and barred her egress f(.>r the moment They 
were not on as perfect terms of friendship os 
they had nsed to be, and the girl kiiew tliat her 
father watcln'd her outgoings and incomings with 
a suspicions jealousy. So, when he cocked his 63^6 
at her with a marked aspect of inquiry, as careful 
robins e.ye the (lelvcr’.s toil, Cecilia blu.shed faintly, 
not because, she was thinking anytliing at that 
moment of the forbidden theme, but because she 
read the .suspicion of her father’s look. The 
farmer thought tlie blush ominous, understanding 
very little of woman, and spoke his mind straight¬ 
way. 

MVhocr are yon going to V he opened gruffly. 

‘Mrs Day was here last night,’ began Cecilia, 
rather tremuloiisl 3 ', 

‘I didn’t ask you who was here last night,’ 
returned her father, ‘nor who wiusn’t here last 
night. I asked you wheer 3 'ou was going to.’ 

‘1 w'as going to tell yon, father,’ Cecilia responded 
meekly, ‘ .'drs Day was here yesterday, and told 
me that po»i little Lydia has been very unwell, 
and I promised to go up this afternoon and see 
her.’ 

‘ Ah !’ said the farmer ; ‘ and I suppose you ’re 
none the slacker in going because ’Euiah Winter 
lives close by ?—Look here, Cecilia ; it’s not a bit 
o’ good you letting your mouth water over that 
young Frenchman. You’ll never get him to a 
husband as long as I’m alive.—Now, don’t tell 
me. I know the meaning of tliom bits of ribbon 
and them pretty gloves. Lures to catch geese, 
they be.’ 

‘ Father !’ cried Cecilia, on the point of tears, 

‘ you are very cruel. I wonder bow you can find 
the heart to say such things. You u.se(l not to 
be like this.’ 

‘ No,’ said Sliortbousc ; ‘ I /i<rv<i been a tool f my 
time, to be sure. I used not (t) be like this, nor 
anything like it; but I’m like it now, and I’m 
going to continue like it, and that 3 'ou may mek 
up your mind to.’ 

At tliis Cecilia began to cry outright and jt«: 
mop licr pretty eyes with her handkcrtujicf. ; v'yi 

‘Mv weiich,’ said papa,*a little mollified byflW 

_i_..: _1.^ 


Sign of his own viftnry, ns he constrned 
about as niu^ notion of l)eing a cruel famef'td, 
thee as I have o' cuttin’ my own nose ofif. Thea 
knowest that as well as I can tell thee. But I’m 
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a long way off from bein’ blind yet, and 1 ’ve seen 
the pair on ye mnkin’ eyes at one another— 
in church, above all places in ..the world ! Now, 
that’s a thing as I’m determined to mek a 
heiid of. Understand me now. J 'll have no 
carryings-on wi’ that .voiiiig foreigner ; and to put 
it in a word, I forbid you to speak to him.’ 

‘ If he speaks to me, fatlier,’ sobbed Cecilia. 

‘If he sneak to tliee,’ said Shorthouse, ‘thee 
canst give him a civil good-mornin’, or a civil 
oood-hafternoou or lievenin’, as the case may be.— 
Now I’ve spoke my mind in the matter, and I 
look to have to say no more about it. Theer’s 
nothin’ to cry about, ns fur as I can see ; but afore 
■you go ont, 1 want your promise. Will you do 
ns I tell you?’ 

‘ ITcs, father,’ said the nnfortumite Cecilia. 

‘Ti)at’s all right,’ stiid the farmer; ‘and now, 
thee canst dry thine eyes and go about thy 
business.’ 

He walked into the house secure of victory, 
and left Cecilia still crying a little on the garden 
path. Perhaps Cecilia did not take him quite 
au grand adricux. Perhaps she relied vaguely 
on time, or firmly on her loier to bring about 
some change in the aspect of affairs. Perhaps she 
was even undutiful enough to have a mind of 
her own in the matter. Anyway, it is certain 
that ill less time than might have biicn expected 
she had dried lier eyes, and that in a little while 
she was walking towarils Parmer Day’s new liouse 
with a decidedly resolute step, and an occasional 
cnrri.age of the figure which betokened at least 
an Inclination towards resistance. 

The child’s indisjiosition would have seemed to 
be anything but serious, for she was alreaily 
planted in a wicker armchair on the lawn in front 
of the hou.se. She wore a cottagi! bonnet, and was 
shaded from the sun by a high privet hedge. Shu 
had been trying to cut out patterns from a sheet 
of white paper, but now lay bai k in her chair 
rather listlessly, with the instruments proper to 
that undertaking in her laix Cecilia kis.sed the 
child, and kneeling by her, .strove for a little 
while to draw her into conversation ; but whether 
the small patient were languid or perverse, or 
simply disinclined to talk, as more ehlerly in¬ 
valids might have been, the girl hud no success 
with her, and in a while entered the house to 
make a call of friendly ceremony upon Mrs D.iy. 
That good woman had entered into rivalry with 
the wife of her husband’s partner, and would not 
allow Mrs Isaiah Winter to own anything of 
which she herself had not a replica. She was 
a person of no originality, and being compelled, 
therefore, to follow Mrs Isaiah’s lead, had con¬ 
trived to make the two houses so alike that 
a visitor might well have mistaken one for the 
other. In each establishment there was the same 
glacial show of ut^wrinkled horsehair, tlie same 
shiny mahogany legs to the table, the same brass- 
bound, brass-knobbed mahogany chests of drawers, 
the same all-pervading odour of French-polish. 
Mrs Day carried her .i/alry further, and dressed 
af]ter Mrs Winter, with this difference, that what 
the latter lady wore only on occasions of cere¬ 
monial, the former sported always of an after¬ 
noon; and at any time after the one o’clock 
.dinner, Mrs Day’s black silk was^ in evidence 
jtp prove to the haphazard caller that its wearer 
become a lady. 


The odour of the French-polish was a little 
overmastering, in spite of the fact that, the 
windows of the best parlour were open on the 
little lawn, whence there flowed in a far more 
agreeable perfume of rose and honeysuckle and 
wholesome country air. Cecilia sat near the 
window, almost within hand’s-rcnch of the child 
on the lawn below, and there talked uninterest¬ 
ing nothings with feminine vivacity with the 
mistress of the house. Suddenly she heard a 
click at the outer gate, and then a voice from 
the garden seemed to send all her blood to her 
heart. 

‘Aha!’ said Jousscran—for of course his was 
the only voice which could so have disturbed her 
—‘ the leetel Lydia !—the poor leetel Lydia. She 
has not been well. Oh, that is too plain to see. 
Where is it, the pretty red that was in the 
cheeks? We must have it Vinck again, the pretty 
red. We must have it back miickly.—You will 
give me a kiss?—No? That is for that I smell 
of cigarettes.—What do we do here ? We cut 
slmpes from paper? Oh, that is where I am 
clever ; that is where I am at my best. Now 
you shall see what you shall sec.’ 

Cecilia, with a fluttering heart, peeped round 
the curtain, drawing it aside by a mere fraction 
of an inch with a gloved finger-tip. .Jousserau 
had seated himself on the dry smooth turf heside 
the chilli’s chair, mid with that bright and charm¬ 
ing smile which became him so sweetly to the 
watcher’s eyes, was holding out his hand for the 
sc.arred sheets of paper which lay in Lydia’s lap. 
The young piatient wa.s interested already, and 
with parted lips and solemn eyes she handed the 
sheets to her companion. * 

‘Ah!’ said Jousserau, rejecting the scissors the 
child profl'ered, ‘ when one is great ai tist he must 
have fine tools. I shall use my own scissors.— 
There ! Saw you ever any like these V He took 
from his pocket a pair of folding scissors in a 
small morocco sheatii. These he opened and 
adjusted before Miss Lydia’s wondering eyes, 
and having brandished them with a preliminary 
flourish, folded one of the sheets of piiiper into an 
intricate form, and began heie and thei’e to snip 
at it with an exaggerated care and delicacy, look¬ 
ing up at the child-patient every now and again 
with that swift and vivid smile. 

Mrs Day, who at the moment of Joinsserau’s 
arrival had been ontertaining her gue.st with a 
discourse on the value of the herb hoarhound, 
sunk her voice to a confidential whisper at his 
coming ; and Cecilia, who nodded now and again, 
and now and again raised her eyebrows, seemed to 
make a most excellent listener, though she heard 
not a single word with understanding. Through 
the little crcviia; between the blind and the 
window-frame she kept a constant lookout on her 
sweetheart, who, having cut and snipped away 
with great industry for a minute or two, now 
began delicately to unfold the pnjier. There upon 
it was a tree and a church spire and a goose or 
iothev bird of abnormal proportions, dominating the 
horizon, and a small boy behind the bird holding 
his arms in the air. That thi.s wonder might be 
observed the better, Jousserau took off tlA black 
soft felt hat he wore and laid the filigree-work 
against it. The patient clapped her tiny hands 
together with a laugh. 

‘Dear me!’ cried the mother withindoors. 
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liim, with the akin on the tip o’ his nose 
wrinkled up like ahavings, or like the henJ o’ a 
young bit o' celery.' 

‘ I must stay tiU he goes,’ said Cecilia. Then, 
not because she was an atom more deceptive than 
her sex commonly is, but in mere maiilenly 
and assuming a frown of warning. instinct of self-protection; ‘You mustn’t think 

Jousserau looked up at Mrs D.ay, and nodded to tliere’s anything between us, Mrs IJay ; but my 
her in salutation. ‘ She wants to be inter-e.sted,’ father doesn’t like Mr .Iou8.serau, and he has told 
lie said, nodding again towards Lydia.—‘ Look ! me not to spe.ak to him.’ 

She has her'roses back already.’ ‘f)h, drat these men!’ cried the elder woman; 

‘I’ve been trying to cut a pig,’ said the child ‘they’ve cijmo to the bottom o’ my patience years 
pontingly. ‘ Can you cut a pig 'I This is nothing ago. A man as has got no grown-nn experienced 
like it.’ She held up .an ill-sliaped barrel on two woman to manage him, lik<! your father, and to 
pegs, with a curved spout, probably meant to fettle him up .as he ought to be fettled, why, his 
represent the porker’s tail, projecting from one head gets to be like a parlour as is never swep’, as 
end. Jousserau took his orders gravely, and full of spider-webs ns it can hohl.’ 
carveil the required object with so much dexterity The good woman pumped Cecilia in emphatic in- 
that the child shrieked applause. qniry, and Cecilia answered evasively, or answered 

‘What is it, my dear!’ asked Mrs D.ay, ap- not at all. All the while Jousserau had been 
proaching her visitor and speaking in a covert ' chattering in his simple halting English to the 
whisper. ‘ Don’t you want the young man to child, and Cecilia ha(I better e.ars for his good- 
know you’re here?’ | humoured and amiable nonsense than she had for 

‘ No,’ said Cecilia, in groat distress at the ques- : nonsense of another sort The artist’s very voice 
tion. ‘He mustn’t know. Oh, please, don’t ask ' had suddenly grown dear to her, and to hear him 
me anything.’ ! spe.ak W'.as a pleasure. This was the first result 

The hostess’s face was full of questions, and ! of her father’s British wisdom of outspokenness; 
Cecilia saw it; but she had mi.sread her woman , ami if that capable farmer and excellent man had 
very much indeed if she supposed that any mere | only known as much as his daughter could have 
]dea for silence would persuade her to stifle her ^ told him, he might have ailopted a different 
curiosity. ■ method with her. The course of true love never 

‘ Why, my darlin’,’ whispered Mrs Day, who : did run smooth, and the laughter-loving deity who 
h.ad as goo(l a nose for romance ns any of her ' presides over the affairs of courtship may well 
neighbours, and was ready to scent a love-affair take pride in the truth of the adage. The seeming 
anywhere, ‘1 thought r'ou’d got quite a kindness unattainable is always the desirable. Bluntly to 
for the young man. It’s true us he’s a foreigner, ^ say, ‘ I'ou shall not have,’ is with ninety folk in a 

but that’s a thing .as he can’t help.for none hnndreil equivalent to saying, ‘You shall desire.’ 

on us can choose wer birthplace, nor yet wer j The thing given never looks so worth having os 
p.arents, or else wo might be. kings and quoen.s o’ . the thing withheld. 

England and Oreat Britain, the wull lot o’ us; i ‘All tlie paper is gone,’ said Jousserau; ‘and 
which’ud b(! clean against the meaning o’ I’rovi- ^ here, thi.s i« quite a garden of he.arts. He is a 

deuce, because .some must coium.aml and some good elepl t.—Wh.at f See his curled trunk and 

obey. There’s ’Zaiah Winter, alway.s in a slati; ' Ids one leg in the air. The tail of the pig does 
o’ wonderment about the cleverness in tlie young [ curl as nice .a.s his best friend could desire that it 
Fnmehman’s fingers. ’Zaiah’s always been a ! shouhl curl.—Ah ! you are s.ad again and tired 
truthful man ; and seeing as he’s now my hus- I again. Now you should not be sad or tired. If 
band’s partner, I should be loth to say a word ; 1 had my fiddle, 1 would play to you, and you 

agen him ; but yet there ’a hardly any believing ^ should sing a leetle. You sing so very pretty, 

the tales he tells about the money that young man ! my nice child.—Not ? But my poor fiddle—ho is 
can e.aru. For my own part, I don’t .see no harm | miles and miles away.’ 

in foreigners ; if it wasn’t proper as there should j ‘I'here is grandfather’s fiddle in the house,’ said 
be foreigners, the Lord wouhln’t allow ’em ; and the child with a new cngernes.s. ‘ I should like to 
theerfor, my darlin’, to talk agen ’em is a-llying hear some mu.sic.- - Do you know new tunes ?’ 
in the face o’ Providence, which is a thing I never ‘Yes, yes,’ said the kindly little man ; ‘and old 
could abide.’ tunes tli.it you do not know. .Shall I play to you ? 

‘Isn’t there a back-way from the house?’ 1 That will be pleasure to me. 1 have not played 

Cecilia asked, in growing distress at Mrs Day’s i this long while. -Here is mamma again at the 

open innuendoes. ‘ Can’t I get away without his window.—Shall 1 play, Madame Day, for your 

seeing me.?’ leetel girl? She says to me that there is in the 

‘No; that indeed you can’t, my dear,’ Mrs house a fiddle.’ 

Day returned. ‘Nor yet do I see why you shouhl ‘I’ll hand it out to you this miniitc,’ said Mrs* 
do so neither. The young man don’t bite, I Day, in .spite of Cecilia’s beseeching gestures, 
reckon ; and a virtuous and Eight-miiuled female wliich she feioued not to see. 
can always bo her own protection. The young Two or three minutes later, Jousserau was 
man won’t stop loii" a-talking to a infant like playing old Provencal airs, and the little Lydia’s 
our Lydia; though 1 must say he’s got a rare i bird-like voice was roaring excitedly in repetition 
kind lieart, and a face like sunshine, though of them. 

his cOTuplexion’s swarthy. I’m told as it’s the ‘Motlicr,’ cried tlie child suddenly,_‘make Ge* 
sun as uixis that, which is a thing as stands to cilia come. She like,s to hear me sing. I will 
nature ; for I’ve seen our John that burnt after sing lier a ngw tune. Make Cecilia come.’ 
three days in the harvest-field you wouldn’t know 'The mother Irowned, winked, and nodded;and: 


‘ there’s our Lydia a-langhin’, I declare 1 ’ She 
moved to the window to see what had provoked 
the child’s outbreak of merriment.—‘Come here, 
my dear,’ she cried, ‘and see what Mr Jousserong’s 
cut out of paper to please the child.’ 

‘Sh!’ said Cecilia, raisins a finser to her lips 
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these signs made Jousserau’s mere guess a cer¬ 
tainty. ‘ Mees Shorthouse is here V he said, rising 
from his seat upon the turf. 

‘Yes,’ responded Mrs Davf ‘but we’re busy 
talkin’, and you mustn’t interfere with us.—Go on 
with your music.’ 

‘I must go,’ said Cecilia, whispering from 
behind the blind ; ‘ 1 must go at once.’ 

She ran precipitately fi-om the parlour, but 
hesitated in the hall, .lousserau, by some fine 
lover’s instinct, caught tlie rustle of her dress, and 
differentiating it from all other possibly; rustles of 
all other possible dresses, huiideu the bow and tlie 
violin to the child, and walked to the (light of 
well-whitened steps which led to the doorway. 
There he saw her, shrinking and blushing in the 
hall. 

‘Good afternoon, Mee.s Sliorthouse,’ he said 
humbly, raising his hat us ho spoke. 

She found a sudden courage, and ran nimbly 
down the steps. ‘Good afternoon, Mr Jousserau,’ 
she said. ‘ I am going home.’ 

‘ I have business that way,’ .fousserau responded. 
Thei'e was no actual deceit in this, though he 
made his business on the spur of tlie moment, 
and it was neither more nor less than to walk 
with Cecilia. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr Jousserau,’ she said, stam¬ 
mering and blushing and holding out her hand. 
‘ I must go at once.’ 

‘Pardon!’ he said. ‘There is something the 
matter.’ 

Her flushing cheek, her fluttering bosom, and 
the humid eyes which for a mere second boggisl 
him not to think unkindly of her, seemed sud¬ 
denly to speak the truth to him. 

‘I’erinit,’ he said, ‘tliat I go no more than 
twenty yards with you.’ 

She, answering nothing, but suddenly turning 
pale and beginning to tremble, be opened the gate 
and stood liat in band for her to niiss. Then he 
followed her into tlie lane and took a ])lace at her 
side. 

‘Am I an impertinent,’ he asked, ‘if I gness 
what lias arrived V 

‘Pi’ay, let roe go, Mr .Toussermi,’ Cecilia pleaded 
—‘let me go alone.’ Her eyes .spoke differently, 
if ever eyes spoke in the world. ‘ Do not think ill 
of me.’ 

‘I have not very well understood your father,’ 
said the little man, hraciiig himself at last; ‘but 
from what he has H.aid to me, I liave stayed from 
your house. Has he told you now that 1 am 
not to speak to you—that you are not to speak 
to me ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, with the same he-seeching 
look. ‘I cannot help it.--Pray, come no farther.’ 

‘Mees Shorthouse,’ said Jousserau, baring his 
head once more and speaking slowly, but witli a 
Tesoluto though tremulous voice, ‘obedience to a 
parent is a sacred ^duty to n child. I will say 
nothing, not one word to change you. If you say 
to me, “ Go away, and do not seek to change my 
father’s mind,” 1 will go away, and y<m shall .see 
me never more. But n you do not tell me that— 
I wiB—I must—do what I cun to change it. May 

I try 

Cecilia said not a word; but looked at him waif 
in despair and half in hope, and altogether in a 
iprlish shyness and confusion. ,, 

- . *1 will try if you do nof tell me no,’ he said. 


He hold out his hand, and she took it in her own 
for an instant with downcast eyes; then without 
a word she moved away. 

‘'J’hat is “Yes,”’ said Jousserau. 


HOW ANIMALS ARE STUFFED. 

’Phe art of taxiilermy, since its invention—or 
perliaps it would be more correct to say its 
restoration—one hundred and fifty years ago, has 
made such considerable advance, wliile its details 
are so little known to tlie general public, that 
))erbaps a few particulars concerning it may not 
be devoid of interest. 

We will suppose that a snake lias been sent 
to the taxidermist to be stuffed and mounted. In 
former limes, snakes were commonly skinned by 
the oiierator making an incision in the skin of the 
stomach ; but this method is now confined to the 
treatment of the larger reptiles. In dealing with 
small snakes, the tnxiilerniist opens the n^ptile’s 
month, and, with a pointed ])air of scissors, cuts 
downwards as far as possibli^, taking care not to 
push the .scissors through the skin. When the 
neck is free, the cut portion is forced outwards 
through the mouth, and tlie reptile literally 
‘turned inside out’ a.s far down its body as the 
tenacity of tlie flesh will permit. AVhen the end 
of the tail is reached, an incision hecomes nece.s- 
8.ary, as it is not possible, from the iiisidi!, to 
detach the flesh from this poition of the animal’s 
body. Tbe skin is tben restored, after being 
sulijected to a preservative treatment ; and the 
eyo.s liaving beiui removed, tbe snake-skiii is ready 
for stufliiig. ’f’liis is uccoiu|ilislu‘d by inserting u 
funnel in tfie reptili^’s mouth and pouring in dry 
sand or plaster of Palis suflicieiit to bring out 
tlie carcase to its normal rotundity. The snake is 
afterwards adjusted to the reijuired jiosition, and 
the lioml projierly modelled with clay or jilaster. 
Large snakes .such as hoas are. skinned in the 
old fashion, mid sawdust substituted for sand- 
stuffing. 

In dealing with lisli, a more, elaborate and 
tedious proce.ss is necessary. 'J’lie interior of the 
fish having been removed, a thick piece of looped 
wire is prepared, and tliis, witli a couple of siip- 
plementary wire.s, form-s an excellent substitute 
■for a backbone. 'J’lie wile Imviiig been wrapped 
round w'itli jiaiwv .and the f'raiiiew'ork padded out 
witli tow' until it resembles as nearly a.s possible 
flic shape which it i.s intended to imitate, the skin 
of the fisli is brought over the wire and the edges 
■sewn neatly togellier. The shape is afterwards 
perfocteil by adding pieces of tow wlierc requisite, 
and filling out with sawtlust or bran. Tlie fish is 
then arranged neatly on its showhoard, and the 
outside of tlie skin treated with a wirbolic pre¬ 
paration. After reniaiiiing for a iiioiilJi or so to 
dry, the .skin is colouied to re.semlile nature, the 
eyes are put in, mid the ‘suhjcct’ liaving been 
artistically mounted and set off with water-weed, 
&c., the completed specimen of natural liistory is 
ready for inspection. 

When large fish, such as sharks, have to be 
dealt with, the treatment resorted to is entirely 
different from that applied to piscatorial spect- ' 
mens of n smaller type. AVith the larger kinds a < 
solidly constructed wood and iron frame is neces- i 
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sary ; and with those of medium size—say from 
three to five linndredweight—an iron bar requires 
to be fitted into tl)e body to secure the requisite 
support. The body is afterwards stuffed with 
hay or clean shavings until it assumes a natural 
shape. 

Lions, tigers, and similar l.'U'ge animals are 
often.mounted in England from the ‘flat;’ in 
other words, the practical taxidermist imitates the 
natural appearance of the animal with only his 
skin to work upon. There is no skeleton—the 
skin having probably been sent home from abroad 
—and the operator is required to construct a lion 
or tiger with only the skin of the original remain¬ 
ing. To accomplish this ilifticult task, the skin i.s 
placed on the fiooi', and a tracing made on paper 
of the necessary proportions of the ‘ body-board.’ 
On this body-board are fastened a strong rod for 
the neck and a similai' one for the tail. The ribs 
are imitated in wood, and laths tacked tm to make 
the framework capable of being filled out to the 
necessary shape. The laths are afterwards covered 
with straw or plaster, and clay is finally added. 
The legs .are moilelled with the assi.stance of 
plaster, tow, and clay, tlic tail properly arranged, 
the skull, or, in its .absence, the plaster beuil, 
placed in position, and the skin neatly fastened 
over all. 

In simaller animals, such as the fox, more 
delicate treatment is required. The fox’s skin 
being remarkable for its thinness, requires very 
careful management; and ihougli the operation 
is not so delicate as in the case of a bird, 
considerable care must be exercised if the ‘mount’ 
is not to bo spoiled. When tlic flesh lias been 
Uetaelied and tlie .skin treateil with a preservative, 
Stuffing begims. First, the lie.ad is attended to, 
and tow i.s pushed into the cavities from which 
tile flesli lias been leiiioved. Loojied wires are 
inserted in tlie body and legs, and the natural 
shape tilleil out with tow. In stuffing siieli .an 
animal as a fox tlie limlis require tlie greatest 
attention, as there is more ‘eliaraeter’ to be 
obtained from their cflicient modelling tluin from 
any otlier portion of the body. Tlie sliupe fairly 
completed, tlie skin is sewn np, artificial eyes 
iii.scrtcd, and the necessary finisliiiig touciies 
added to complete the mount. 

Birds, wbieli constitute perliaps tlie most iiumer- 
ons class of stulfed specimen.^, are not so easily 
manipulated as tile uiirullled cliaractcr of tlieir 
exterior when mounted in tlie conventional gl.ass 
case would seem to suggest. 'J'ake a liawk, for 
instance. 'I’lie mouth and nostrils of the bird 
are first filled with cotton, the flesh gradually 
and carefully removed from the body ; and when 
this has been aceomplislied—by a method a 
description of wliicli would only be understood 
by the initiated—tlie body is .stuffed witli cotton 
or tow, the stuffing being so adjusted that tlie 
exaci shape of the bird us it appeared when alive 
is maintained. Tlie eyes are aiterwards inserted 
-—the eyelids having been relaxed by the applica¬ 
tion of waym water—and the bird is reaily for 
approprifite mounting. Taxidermists ditl'er in 
their choice of an artificial formation for the, body 
of b^ds. The well-known naturalist, Charles 
Waterton, discarded wires entirely and used cotton 
only. Modem taxidermists, however, mount birds 
with wire and shape with tow. In the case of 
OBtrichl.s and other large birds, peat bos been 
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found a more satisfactory stuffing tlian anything 
else. 

Page.s might be written on the methods resorted 
to to realise a r*cniblaiicc to nature in other 
defunct animals ; but tlie details would probably 
be found too dry for the non-professional reader. 
One further illustration of tuxidcrmic skill may, 
however, be recorded—tlie stuffing of an olepliant. 
This is a task the rniignitude of wliich is easily 
recognisable, the eiioriiious size of tlie animal 
necessitating bard work as well as taxiderinic skill. 
A good many years ago, the body of an clepliunt 
underwent the operation of stuffing in Paris, and 
from the recorded account, tlie experiment must 
liave been an exceedingly interesting one. The 
elephant’s corpse liaving been duly ‘ laid out,’ tlie 
necessary me.asurements were made—the curves 
of tlie back, i&c., being taken with bars of lead. 
Tlie uiiimul w.as then skinned, an operation which 
occupied several per.sons for four days. The skin 
(weigliing five hundred and seventy-six pounds) 
was placed in a large tub and covered with pow¬ 
dered aluni ; tlieu a fictitious frame—a wooden 
elcpliant, in fact—was con.“triirte(l, and in due time 
tlie skin xvas taken from the tub and jdaeed on 
tlie frame. It was tlieri found that tlie wooden 
elephant was too big for his clothes, as the skin 
would not entirely cover the frame. For four 
days, five persons were employed in tliiiiniiig the 
skin ; and tlie shreds which they cut oH'—from 
the inside, of course—were found to weigh one 
limidrcd and ninety-four pounds. The paring 
process answered tlie pmqiose. 'I'liis time tlie 
‘clothes’ fitted, and ere long the hollow elephant 
lookeil us natural as the art of taxidermy conld 
make him. 


MUS LAMS11ED’.S AVILL. 

CUAl’TKU IV. 

‘Vou kn. u what your grandmother did to-day, 
Kate i ’ her fatlier said calmly. 

‘Slie told me she liail altered her will, papa, 
but didn’t say how.’ 

‘ Did slie say notliiiig more about it?’ 

‘ She only said that you should never complain 
tluit slie encouraged me in disobedience. 1 don’t 
know what she meant, but she told ns so.’ 

‘ Us?’ growled Mr Dottlcsoii. ‘Who else heard 
her say so ? 

‘])r Lakewovth was tlicrc, papa.’ 

‘Jle knows all about it,’ snarled her father. 

‘1 was in granny’s room alJ tlie time lie was 
there, but slie didn’t mention it to him at all.’ 

‘ 1 daresay not. But mark my words, Kate : 
there’s a vcA' good uiKlcrstiiiiiliiig between your 
grandmother ami iMr Lakcwortli.’ 

Kiite did nut feel called upon to make any 
reply, and Mr iiottleson resumed. ‘Since Sir 
Alfred took upon himself to place Mrs Lamshed 
ill this fellow's Imiids, I can’t prohibit hU coming 
here; but wl'cn your grnndiiiotlier has gone, he 
will never see tlic'iiiside of iiiy house again.’ 

lie had not considered tliat his daughter woel4 
not,)je awai-e of the old lady’s condition, and only 
sought to impress upon her that slie must dumiai 
Charles Lakewovth from her thoughts. 

/‘I Iiope tiler 1 is time enough to thitik:shoot 
that, then, papa.’ 
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‘A few days, I believe. Sir Alfred gives her 
until the end of the week. To-day’s Wednes- 
day.’ 

His rage and disappointmelit had m.ade him 
utterly callous, uiid his daughter heard him with 
a feeling of repulsion she hud never known 
before. Ho left lier before she fully realised the 
meaning of his words, and when it came home t<j 
her, she forgot all else in the blow which had 
fallen upon her. It would be a texTible loss to 
her. Mrs Lnnished hud done much to replace the 
mother who had been taken from her in her 
infancy, and Mr Ooltlcson, for ever absorbed 
in the cares of buKini'ss, had sadly neglected his 
duty as a father. Now the fiat had gone forth; 
she was to be depriveil of her best friend and her 
lover in a few days. She could not save the first; 
but Kate made up Iier mind there and tlien about 
the seconil ; no power on eartli sliould separate 
them without Charles Lakewoiih’s consent, and 
she knew that that was not likely to be given. 
She would say nothing to her fallier for the 
present; it would only increase his troubles ; and 
though she was far from feeling .uny sympatliy 
with him, she shrank from adding fuel to the 
fire which blazed so fiercely already. 

Thursday morning broke wet and windy. Mrs 
Lamshed was visibly sinking, and Kate could not 
hide from herself that even the brief spun of life 
given by Sir Alfred was likely to be too long. 
Charles Lakuwortli came in early, and his first 
glance at Kate showed him that she kn<!W tlie 
truth. 

‘Who told you?’ he asked in a whisper. 

‘ Papa did, last nigiit,’ she answered. 

The old lady, who had been lying half asleej), 
was roused by his appearance at the bedsiile, and 
made an ellbrt to sit up. Kate understood lier 
movement; and witli Kakeworth’s assistance made 
her comfortable witli pillows in the position she 
seemed to desire. .She remained silent for a few 
minutes, as though endeavouring to remember 
something she wanted to say, and at last spoke : 
‘Call your father, Kate.’ 

Mr Dottlesou’s strident voice was audible in the 
passage below, demanding the immediate produc¬ 
tion of his umbrella ; he was just on the ]>oint of 
leaving for husiuoss, and Kate lost no time in 
ruuning down to him. ‘ Papa, wait a minute. 
Graiinv has just asked for you.’ 

‘I’ll see her this evening ; I’m late as it is.’ 

‘ But, father, please come now ; it may be too 
late this evening.’ 

Mr Dottlesou threw down his hat, and followed 
his daughter up-stairs, luiittering something about 
‘morbid nervousness.’ He was smarting sorely 
under the recollection of yesterday^ .and had not 
intended to pay more attention to his innther- 
in-Iaw than common decency deniande<I of him. 
His manner softened when he entered the room 
and took his stand'at the foot of the bed, for he 
saw in her face that she would not detain him 
long. He spoke as gently as he could; he tried 
to forget his wrongs to" the time, knowing that’he 
was in the presence of Death. 

•‘What can I do for you?’ he asked. 

Mrs Lamshed did not answer at once ; she took 
Charles Lakeworth’s hand in hers and reached 
with the other for Kate’s to place within it as 
ihey stood, one on either side of tile bed ; then 
^jbtying her own upon them, she raised her eyes to 


meet those of her son-in-law. ‘ Promise,’ she said 
earnestly. 

All ^lr Dottleson’s angry disappointment rushed 
upon him with uncontrollable power as he grasped 
her meaning, and the group waited for him to 
reply, lie turned sharply and strode over to the 
window, whilst the three maintained their posi¬ 
tion, watching him in silence. Ho stared steadily 
out on the dreary sijuai'e, hardly conscious that 
he saw anything, engulfed as he was in the storm 
of conflicting passions which the appeal hud roused. 
What was he to say? He had been taken at a 
disadvantage, and would not thus he tricked into 
giving way ; he would not make n promise he 
must regret for tlie rest of his life to soothe the 
last horns of one who had treated him .so mali¬ 
ciously as Mrs Lamshed. But even in his voice¬ 
less rage there .awoke within him a feeling of 
something like envy as ho saw the mighty ditler- 
eiicc between his own naiTow-minded sordid 
nature and that of the dying woman, whose last 
breath was spent in Tdending for tlie happi¬ 
ness of those she loved. He recalled the time, 
twenty years ago, when, ns a struggling, poverty- 
stricken clerk, he married Dorothy Lamshed, 
against tlie wislies and advice of lier parents. Her 
mother liad opposed tlie union firinly ; but when 
it had taken place in spite of lier, she never turned 
her back n))on them in time of need. Tlieii came 
the day.s of his success in the world, when Mrs 
I.anished had acknowledged her sliorlsighteduesB, 
and made him her heir after Dorothy died. The 
leading points in his life, in which hi.s wife’s 
inolhcr had borne a part, pn.ssed rapidly tlirongh 
his mind, and upon no single act of hers could 
he lay a reproachful linger, saying, ‘This was 
unjust,’or even ‘'Phis was unkind.’ Could such 
a woman have so changed towards him at the 
eleventh hour? Were his suspicions as to the 
doings of yesterday rvrong, after all? He stole 
a look round : Charles ami Kate still bent across 
the old lady with hands chrsped bene.ath hers, 
whilst she looked at him in dumb appealing 
patience. He would grant this last prayer of 
tiers, almost the only one she had ever made, but 
under conditions. Obstinate pride, it notliing 
else, forbade his giving free consent to the mar¬ 
riage after he had declared it to he impossible; he 
owed it to liimselt. He came hack to his station 
at the foot of the bed and collected himself to 
speak, blit even wliile he did so the end came. 
Mrs Laiiished’s hand slid gently from those on 
which it rested, and the eyes which were watch¬ 
ing him so eagerly grew fixed and dull. It was 
all over—she was dead. 

The rain heat fiercely upon the window, and 
the autumn wind moaned tlirongh tlie leafless 
branches in the siinurc outside. Within, the three 
stood mutely round the bed, unwilling to disturb 
the stillness which had last been broken liy the 
voice they were never to hear again. Presently, 
Mr Dottlesou drew himself up and softly left the 
room. The real character of tlie man asserted 
itself when he was once more aloiiti. ‘Just in 
time,’ he murmured in a whisper which had a 
tinge of awe in it—‘just in time.’ Had Mrs 
Lamshed lived only five minutes longer, slm would 
have heard his promise to let his daughter marry 
Charles Lakeworth os soon as he was satisfieil 
tliat the income derived from his profession was 
sulCciont to support a wife. Having before him 
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the dread of Dr Lukeworth inheriting Mrs Lain- 
shed’s money, he was determined that liis own 
loss should not be the means of removing hia 
objection. However, fate ordained that he should 
be unfettered by any such promise, and he assured 
himself that it would be long before consent was 
wrung from him, now that he could forbid Charles 
Lakeworth the house wdthout consulting the feel¬ 
ings of any one else. Kate’s did not count—she 
was barely twenty, and could not he exjiected to 
know her own mind yet. At all events, he knew 
what was best for her, and would exercise his 
own discretion in a matter so vitally imjiortant 
to her well-being. 

‘ I won’t disturb them now,’ he rellected cynic¬ 
ally ; ‘they know that the farewell they say 
to-day will be a long one ; and Kate, no doubt, 
is a good deal upset by her grandmother’s death.’ 

He saw neither his daughter nor her lover again 
that day, though the latter remained in the house 
until dark, lla.l opportunity offered, he would 
have told the young man what his decision was, 
and have ordered him to cease all intercourse with 
Kate from that day forth ; but his mind was too 
full of speculations jis to the provisiims of Mrs 
Luinshed’s last will, and he was disinclined to go 
out of his way to add a fresh element of trouble 
to that which already reign.al in the house. 

Time dragged slowly by until Monday, when 
the funeral took place, and Mr Reginald Slinip 
arrived for the purpose of acquainting Mr Dottle- 
son with the conti'.nts of the document he Inul 

E iired on the preceding We.lnesday, under Mrs 
shed’s instructions. It would be hard to say 
whether astonishment or delight was predominant 
in Mr Dottleson’s mind when he read tlie will. 
Ilis mother-in law had left her property In tru.st 
to himself until the day his daughter Kate should 
marry with his consent, when it was U) be made 
over to her ; the income derived therefrom being 
set apart for his sole use and behoof until that 
event should take jdace. .Should Kate marry 
during her father’s lifetime witliout first obtaining 
his permissiop, her wedding day was to be signal¬ 
ised by the transfer of her grandmother’s money 
to the Central Asia Missionary Society, to be 
devoted to such purposes as the admini.strators of 
that institution should see fit. Mr Slimp was the 
sole executor. 

‘I see,’ said Mr Dottleson, gleefully rubbing his 
hands. ‘ The poor old soul tliought that I would 
give way at the very end, and this clause about 
the missionaries was provided in ease I retracted 
afterwards. Well, well; we needn’t say anything 
more about it, now she ’.s gone ; hut it will be a 
long time before a shilling fimbs its way into 
Central Asia or anywhere else. .She must have 
been a little touched in the head when she put 
that in. She might have left me as executor 
too.’ 

Foreign Missions were Mr Dottleson’s special 
antipathy, and kfrs Lamshed had borne this in 
mind when she dictated her will. When in tlie 
heat of the moment she ordered the solicitor to 
be .sent for, she contemplated making a far more 
radical change in its terms than she afterwards 
thoui^ht would bo citlier just or prudent. She 
had intended to strike out Mr Dottleson’s name, 
and lea\ e oil she had unconditionally to Kate ; 
but she rellected that her son-in-law’s conduct 
hardly merited such treatment os this, and that, 


moreover, such a step would place him in direct 
conflict with his only child, by enabling her to 
defy his authority. Firm in the conviction that 
her grand-daughtdr and Charles Lakeworth would 
remain true to one another, she trusted to Mr 1 
Dottleson’s better nature to yield to their wishes 
in time. M'hen he saw that the two were, bent 
upon marriage, it was hardly likely that he, woulj 
continue his opposition, particularly it the total 
I0.S8 of the estate to the family were made the 
penalty of discountenance. Her aim was to compel 
Ills sanction to a union she had B(^t her heart 
upon bringing about, and, os we have seen, she 
was called away in the very act of trying to 
obtain it. 

Mr Dottleson lost little time in placing his veto 
on Charles Lakeworth’s visits after Mrs Lamshed’s 
death. To give him his tine, he went about the 
husinoss witli less hln.stor than might have been 
expected, for his mother-in-law’s will had given 
him an agrocuble surprise, ami it made him 
generous. To u.se his own expression, he held all 
the truttips, and could afford to play his hand 
easily. He took Kate to hook first, and with all 
the delicacy he could command—it was not 
much -- pointed out that os her lover was not just 
such a man as he could conscientiously approve of, 
he nm.st reouest her to give up all eommuuication 
with him. The attack was a tailure. Kate firmly 
but rc.«]re<'tfully declined to tlirow over tlie man 
to wlioiii she had given her prc.misc. Mr Dottle¬ 
son reminded her that she had no right to make 
any engiigenieiit without obtaining his sanction. 
Kate admitted that there was truth in this ; hut 
called his allention to the fact that he had given 
Charles Lakeworth permission to come to the 
house whi'u he declured his altachment, and had 
never withdrawn it. If that did not justify her 
action in promising to marry him, she couldn’t help 
it now; she liad given her word, and intended to 
keep it 

Mr Doit.e.son, very majestically, would be glad 
to know what she propiosed to do. Kate candidly 
admitted that she proposed to ally herself with 
Charley as soon as lie was in a position to make 
her his wife, and hoped that her father would not 
withhold his consent. Mr Dottleson hastened to 
isssurc her that he would never permit his child 
to marry a man who had revealed sueli a character 
ns Dr Lakeworth in his paltry attempt to impose 
upon poor Mrs l.amshed. Kate hotly repudiated 
the insinuation, and any one’s right to make 
it 

Mr Dottlcson’s knowledge of the world com¬ 
pelled him to adhere to his ojn'nion, and he capped 
this remark by hinting that when Dr Lakeworth 
was made aeiiuuinted with his objections and the 
terms of Mrs I.anislied’s will, his affection for Kate 
woulil probably cool down. Aliss Dottleson, who 
inlierited a small share of her father’s temper^ 
retorted angrily, that if he*thought that, tlrere 
was rro rtecessily for him to keep therir apart 

Mr Dottleson smiled a srrrile of sirperior wisdom, 
and brouglrt the discussrort to a closo by tolling 
his darrghter that he preferred to be on the eafe 
side, arrd must therefore forbid Dr Lakewoitb’a 
visits at Rlakewood .Square. 

To that, Kate Irai] nothing to say .; she eould 
not dispute any orders her father pleased to give 
in his owr? house, however deeply they affeeted 
her. She shrugged her shoulders, and left tiije 
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librury in silence, to write a long and passionate 
letter to Cbarles, tellinjt him the substance of the 
conversation she had just had with lior father, 
and begging him to name a <jilace where they 
could meet. 

‘ If 1 ’m not to see him liere, 1 ’ll see him some¬ 
where else,’ tllought Kate as she laid down her 
pen. ‘ Papa isn’t likely to tlirow away a thousand 
a year when he sees 1 ’m tletermined to marry 
him.’ 

‘She’ll soon get over it,’ mused papa ns he 
climWl into the City omnibus that morning. 
‘She isn’t likely to tlirow away a thou.sand a 
1 year in hard cash, when she understands that I 
i have made up my mind.’ 

Kate was so thoroughly satisfied with the sound¬ 
ness of her reasoning, that she troubled herself 
much less about her father’s prohibition tlian he 
anticipated, whilst he felt that it needeil little 
vigilance to jirotect so strong a position as that 
which he now held, lie tlierefore decided that 
he would carefully abstain from referring to tlie 
matter at all for the future. He knew that his 
orders regarding Dr L.akeworlh’s e.xcln.sion from 
the house would be obeyed, and though he had 
passing doubts as to whether that would put a 
stop to the young people’s friendship, he thought 
it best not to draw the reins loo tight all at once. 
Time would complete what he had begun, and 
harsh treatment might drive Kate into doing 
something foolish. 

So he remained in happy ignorance of the fact 
that his daughter and Charles Jjakeworth made a 
practice of meeting regularly at the lodgiiig.s occu¬ 
pied by ft Miss Amelia Mumbole, wlio was proud 
to call the young doctor her ncpliew, and would 
do anything for him that he chose to ask. IV’hen 
Miss Dottleson’s letter telling him tliat the ser¬ 
vants had been directeil not to let him in when 
he called, and asking if he had any relation or 
friend at whose house they could meet rpiictly, 
reached him, he put on his hat ami went straight 
to his aunt Amelia in Barton Tt‘rrac(!. Miss 
Mumbole gladly welcomed tlie chance of taking 
part in anything which would give a little interest 
to the monotonous humdrum life she. led, and her 
sitting-room was at once placed at her nephew’s 
disposal whenever he miglit want it. The tryst 
thus thoughtfully provided was in very frcfiuent 
requisition ; and one afternoon about three weeks 
after Mr Dottleson had closed bis door to Cliarles 
Lakeworth, it witnessed a meeting wbic.b rorjuires 
some notice from ns, The two were sitting 
over the fire, and the considerate Miss Mumbole 
reclined on the .sofa a.s fur away as possible, 
•absorbed in the pages of the Queen. 

‘Has your father said notliing about me yet?’ 
asked Charles. It w.as a question he put as often 
as he saw Kate Dottleson. 

‘Not a word. He ha.s never mentioned your 
‘name since the day 1. told you of.’ 

‘What do you think it means?’ 

‘I suppose he imagines tliat I’ve forgotten you,’ 
laughed Kate. 

‘Wo can’t go on like this for ever, yon know ; 
ray, work is gradually increasing, and for your 
sake I must push on.’ 

‘ I don’t intend to go on this way any longer, 
Charley. I'll make one more attempt to got 
.papa’s leave, and if that fails, I have thought of a 
i^uit to make him give it’ 


‘How will you manage that?’ 

‘ 1 ’ll tell you to-morrow. 1 can’t say for certain 
that it will succeed, hut we must try.’ 

They parted soon afterwards, and Kate went 
home to Blakewood Square. She had no hope of 
obtaining Mr DoLtleson’s sanction by begging, and 
her mind was full of the scheme by which it was 
to be wrested from him. 


LKANING TOWERS. 

Amono the so-callu<l wonders of the world the 
Loaning Tower of I’isu is usually included, and 
there cun be no doubt that it is a great curiosity'. 
But it is by no means unique ; North Italy con 
c.vhibit an extraordinary numher of towers stag¬ 
gering in all directions, and all leaning from pre- 
ci.sel)' the sumo rcn.son. 

We have indeed in England few .spires of any 
great altitude that are (piite npriglit. Salisbury 
sensibly inclines. So, Init in les.s degree, does that 
of Norwich, (’hesterlichl spire does not lean, but 
is twisted, (mrkscrew fashion, Ibrongb the warping 
of the timber that supports the lead-covering. 
This is quite distimi fiom the case of the towers, 
all of whicli lean through uneven sinkage of the 
fomidatioiiR. 

The c.ampaniles of Ibily have a peculiar char¬ 
acter ; they run up to a great height, and, unlike 
(iothic spires and towers generally, have no 
huttresse.s. It i.s probable tliat the feeling for 
elas.sic .■iicliiteeture always prevailed in Italy, and 
the medieval architects shrunk from the introduc¬ 
tion of the l)nttrcs.s because there was no warrant 
tor it in antiquity. Tlie iineieiits did not run up 
these lofty towers; they did not erect such build¬ 
ings rising to a va.st lie.iglit ns was required for 
Christian wor.slii]i. 'J’he Italian arcliitcets of the 
Middle Ages hud to build lofty c.hurehes and high 
campaniles, and were hanipcied by their adlier- 
ence to precedent. They did not venture boldly 
anil sensibly to buttress them, heeausc the old 
Roman architects had not used the buttress. The 
consequence was they got into difheulties. In 
Frame, in (ieririany, in F.nglamI, everywhere else, 
the eliurcli lower was attui lied to the ehurch ; the 
church even litdpcd to put a shoulder to the 
tower and keep it up ; hut this w.as not done in 
Italy, for e.xpeiienee proved that the tower, being 
heavier tlian the church, cracked its walls and 
nillod it down ; consequently, the bell towels are 
milt detaclieil. Who does not know Giotto’s 
lovely campanile at Florence standing npart from 
the, beautiful diionio? At Pisu it was tlie same. 
A eatliedral was built, and a tower was built 
dcLaclied from it, both of white marble. And 
Well it was that they Kept their distance. The 
eatliedral, .staiidiiig on a broad basis, remains up¬ 
right ; but the campanile lias sunk oir one side 
and leans over. 

Pisa is bnilt on the rnhhie hionght down by 
the Arno ; the whole of the hroiul hiisin is filled 
to an unknown depth with rolled limestone, 
pebbles, and sand hronglit down from the Apen¬ 
nines. Tlie Arno almost dries up in sunimcr, 
and is only a. strong stream when the sno^fi are 
melting or utter storms; then it rolls down vast 
quantities of pebble.s. Now, the very Gospel 
tvarns men against building on the sand ; and if 
it he necessary to build thereon, then common- 
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sense enjoins the broadening of the base, so as to say, ‘out of pure cussedness.’ The extraordinary 
distribute the weight of the superincuinbeut mass lieight of the Asiiudli Tower excited the envy ef 
over the widest possible area. Tliis is the prin- the rival family, and the Garisendi Tower was 
ciple on which the Gothic architects acted every- begun on the sanie*diinensions at the base, eighteen 
wliere save in Italy. There, hampered by their feet, a few paces from it, with the object of over- 
absurd prejudice, they attempted the impossible topping it. However, the fates proved unpro- 
—to build lofty towel’s on the narrowest possible pitious ; the precarious .sand and rubble at the 
hoses. The result was—a disappointment, an base shifted, and the tower lurched over. It was 
inevitable failure. carried up as far as possible, till the ci’iitre of 

Precisely the same conditions exi.st at Venice gravity would no longer full within the base, 
and in the birsin of the I’o. At Venice is mufl, and then it was reluctantly abaiidoncil. 
and buildings have to be erected on piles driven At a liowshot off, in the Via Arabella, is a third 
into the mud bottom of the shallow Adriatic, tower, the Torre Ouerrmani, which also leans. 
The vast district between the Apennines and the but not to the same extent; ami the lofty caui- 
Alps is a jilain composed of nothing whatever panile of the church of S. .laccomo has also a very 
but rolled stones brought down from the moun- sensible imdination. Again, in the grand piazza, 
tains by the J‘o ami its tributaries, the stones now named after Victor Kmmamiei, is the fine 
intermingled ■with sand. The great cities of Palazzo del Podesta, de.sigiied to hold bells. This 
North Italy—Jlilaii, Pologna, Mantua, Piacenza, has a street or roadway running under it, so that 
&c.—are all planted on this mighty rubhle-beil. it rests on arclies—a still greater interference with 
A few spade-depths below tbe surface and water the h.ase ; and, as a natural result, this also has a 
is reached. certain inclination, though not so great us that of 

Common-sense biule the architects here also the tower.s that stawl alone, for it is tied on the 
adapt tliemselvcs to the conditions of the country south and north side into solid blocks of build- 
aud widen their basc^s. Hut with extraordinary ings, and thus the ])rossure downwards is distrib- 
perversity, they tried to do the impossible—erect uted. Har<l by is the noble Palazzo Pubblico, or 
towers of e.vtravagant altitude on absurdly narrow municipal ]).duce, begun in 1290, and this has a 
foundatioms. Bologna is an instance in point, a tower, l>ut planted at the angle of the building, 
more striking one even than Pisa, to which we whidi serves tliu.s to hroiuhui its base and cari’v olf 
will return presently. Now, Bologna bristles the prc.ssure ; and although the palace is lofty and 
with towers. It became a matt(U’ of j)ride among of brick tied into the tower, not a sign of settle- 
the noble families in the Middle Ages to have ment is visible in the brickwork or inclination 
these tall and useless towers ; they were u.seless, in tlic tower. 

mere monuments of human perversity, for tliey At Lodi is .mother tower that is not upright; 
wei-e not designed to hohl bells. They wei’i; not and about t«d and a half miles to the south 
adapted as stroiighidds. In a piazza there, staml stands a stately church, which has u cam])iuiilo 
two of these tower.s. The Torre degli Asinclli very lofty, which, if the writer’s eye did not 
w.as begun in 1109; it is two hundred and ninety- deceive liim as he passed it in the train, is also 
throe feet high !ind eigliteen feet scpiare. It out of the peri)en<liculur. The campanile of La 
inclines three ieet four inches from the centre of Gliirlandina at Moileiia is perhai)s the finest in 
gravity. Close to it is nimther. La Garisenda, Korlli Itulv It is three liundred and thirty-five 
built about the s.ame time by the brothers h’ilippo feet in liei, ; and was erected between 1224 and 
and Oddo Garisendi; it is only one hmidi’iai and Killf. It stands neai’ the duomo, with which it is 
thirl V feet high, hut leans eight feet from the per- connected by a cloistered walk. 'The tower derive.8 
pendicular to’ the south, anil three feet to the it: name from the. sculpture which enwreatlics it 
east. Nothing can he more astounding tlian the like a garland. Not only is this tower out of tlio 
first sight of these towers. 'They are square and pcrpemlicular, but the cathedral also is on the 
windowles.s, and look like square rulers set up incline. 

on end, and toppling over. Bante eompaies the Very few of the campaniles in Venice are par- 
giant Antanis, tiending to lift him so as to hoar fectly upright.—Now, lot us return to Pi.sa. Here, 
him to the depths of the Inferno, to La (iarisenda. at all events, some concession was made by tlie 
Goethe says; ‘'I’he leaning tower has a frightful architect to the nature of the ground on which 
look, and yet it is most probable that it was built he designed to build. He did not attempt to 
thus designedly. This seems to me an explana- erect a square ruler and hahmee it ou loose 
tion of tlie absurdity. In tlie troublous times of rubble ; he designed a circular tower of much 
the city, every large house was a fortress, and greater diametei’, but still with the same fatal 
every powerful family had a tower. By-and-hy disregard to the pi’inci]ile of distributing the pres- 
the very possession of such a building became a sure over a wide surface. If a man desires to 
murk of importance and distinction, and as at last support a great w’eight ou his head, he instinc- 
a perpendicular tower bec.ame a perfectly common tively plants his feet apart. This should have 
and every-day object, a leaning tower was built, taugiit tiie Italian architect.s,wliat to do when* 
Architect and owner attained their end ; the mass they built towers ; however, it did not, and tliat 
of upright towers are just glanced at, and all is why Northern Italy is the land of towera 
hurry on to examine the leaning one.’ 'This staggering in all directions like tipsy men. ’The 
theory is ingenious. It is accepted by Baedeker campanile of I’isa is only one hundred And 
in his Handbook, for he says: ‘This is probably seventy-nine feet high, but then it ie thirtAaA 
the only one of the many leaning towers in Italy feet out of the perpendicular. Qf thi«: td«te;r^; 
whose*obliquity has been intentional, but it was Dickens said : ‘Sismoudi compares the tower ti» 
found impossible to complete it.’ the usual pictorial representations ia children^ 

It is, however, a nii.stake to think that the books of tlieiPower of Babel It is a happy elmile, 
tower was so erected, os Artemus Ward would and conveys a better idea of the building than 
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chapters of laboured description. Nothing can cities, could still find a refuge amid these peaceful 
exceed the grace and lightness of the structure ; scenes. Most likely he would have smUed incre- 

nothing can be more remarkable than its general dulously had he been informed that neither in 

appearance. _ In the course of<4he ascent to the jjjg „{ Whitechapel nor in the slums of 

top—which is by an easy staircose—the uiclma- .^vas morality so lax or human life 

tion IS not verv aopfirent: uut at the suniiiut it i • xi ^ • • i.* i i 

„n7,T,?ronc’ti>e sensation of bcinL- 


tion is not very apparent; but at the summit it , “ 

becomes so, and gives one tlio sensation of being . I 

in a ship that has heeled over through the action ailminng. . , , . ..... 

of an ebb-tide. The ellect upon the. low Me, so Uo'v snch a state of things came about it is 
to speak, looking over the gallery, and seeing the difficult now to diderniine. It may be that the 
shaft recede to its base, is very startling; and I very quiet and beauty of the place caused those 
saw a nervous traveller hold on to the tower precautions and safeguards to be relaxed which 
involuntarily, after glancing iloivn, as if he had ,„f,y ^jp crjuie ju the bud. Sir Tlobert Peel’s new 
some idea of propping it up. The view within, pnHpg had not yet been established. Kven in 
from the grouu. -loolang up as through a slant- inefficient ‘Charley’ still reigned 

mg tube —18 also very curious. It certainly , , , . , 

inclines as much as the most sanguine touri-st supreme and was only replaced by the more 
could desire. The natural impulse of ninety-nine elheieiit Bow Street ‘runner ’ after the crime had 
people out of a hundred who were about to l>een committed. It may bo imagined, therefore, 
recline upon the grass below it, to re.st and con- that among the cider orcliai’ds and sheep-walks of 
template the adjacent buildings, would probably Shropshire the arm of .Tustice, however powerful 
be, not to take up their position under the lean- to revenge, could do little to protect. No doubt, 

imicli aslant’ , , , small oUences undetected bail led to larger ones, 

This tower was begun in 11 li), and had not tho.se to larger still, until, in the year 1828, 
been earrieil up one-thll^l of the meililated height, , popnlatiou were 

when, owing to the Hubsulenco of the lounaation.s , i r xi i ^ i x 

on one sid.s it began to incline. The masonry t'>g«thcr to defeat the law and to screen 

was then Ktrengthened by iron clui'np.s, which other from the consec|uencc of their mistleetm. 
preserve the tiiwer from falling. This secret society might have succeeded in its 

To I’eturn once more to Bidogna, where is tlie ; object, had it not been for the unparalleled and 

large.st assortment of leaning towers. On the ' most iinnatur.al villainy of one of its memhers, 
north side of the city is a domed inouiid, possibly , whose absolutely callous and selfish conduct throws 
an old tumulus, now converted into public walk.s. | into tlic shade even the cold-blooded cruelty of 
The view from the .summit contains the whole his conipaiiions. 

range, of reeling shafts—an odd spectacle—to me. In the year 182“ a fiiie-looking young peasant 
not a little inedined to moralise, conlaining a named Thomas Ell.son, in the prime of his inan- 
pnrable. It seemed to me tliat this prospect of hood, was uire.sted at Market ! >rnyton upon two 

llologun was not a little like tlie lookout on man- charges - the one of stealing potatoes, and the 

kind : all men designeil to be upright, straiglit in otlier of sheep-lifting, whiidi in those days was 

action, but all more or less deviating from ideal still a lianging niatler. Tlie ca.su ior the prosecu- 

rectitude, some leaning more tlian others, only tioii broke down at the List moment on account 
those who have not let their centre of gravity fall ol tlie inexplicable absence of an important witness 


The view from tlie .summit contains tlie whole his conipaiiions. 

range of reeling shafts—an odd spectacle—to me. In the year 182“ a fiiio-looking young peasant 
not a little inedined to moralise, conlaining a named Thomas Ell.son, in the prime of his inan- 
pnrable. It seemed to me tliat this prospect of hooil, was uire.sted at Market ! >rnyton upon two 

llologun was not a little like tlie lookout on man- charges - the one of stealing potatoes, and the 

kind : all men designeil to be upriglit, straiglit in otlier of sheep-lifting, which in those days was 

action, but all more or less deviating from ideal still a hanging matler. Tlie case ior the prosecu- 

rectitude, some leaning more tlian others, only tioii broke down at the last moment on account 
those who have not let their centre of gravity fall ol the iuexplicahle ahsence of an important witness 
without their base—standing. The other, tlie named .lames Harrison. The crier of the court 
more obvious moral—to make sure of your foim- ' having three times summoned the absentee witli- 
datioiis before you build, especially in the great | out any re.snonse, tlic cliarge was dismi.sseJ, and 
edifice of life—I leave to tbe reader. | Tliomas Ellson discharged witli a caution. A 

__] loiuler crier still would have been needed to arouse 

•lames Harrison, for he was lying at that moment 
THE BRAVOES OE MARKET -DRAYTON. ; foully murdered in. a hastily scooped grave within 

I a mile of the court-house. 

To the north of the Wrokin, amid the rolling 


To the north of the Wrokin, amid the rolling It appears that the gang which infested the 
pastoral country which forin.s tlie herders of tlie conntry Imd, amidst tlieir countless vices, one 
counties of Shropshire and Stuffordshire, tliere | questio'nahle virtue in their grim fidelity to each 
lies us fair a .stretch of rustic England as could other. Ko red Maegregor attempting to free a 
be found in the length and breadth of tlie land. , ‘’f,«a8.sennch could 

f .1,. lie .l„ I M,,“ 


potteries; and fartlier south still, a long dusky 
pall marks the region of coal and of iron. On 


that the members of the league wore generally 
connected with one anotiier cither by birth or 


the banks of the Torn, however, there arc.sjiriiikled marriage. Wlieii it l.ec.aine evident that Ellson’s 
•pretty country villages, and sleepy market towns (hdiverance could only be wrought by the silencing 
which have altered little during the l.ast hundred of .lames Harrison, there appears to have been 


years, save that the mosses have grown longer, 
and the red bricks h"ve faded into a more mellow 
tint The traveller wlio in the day.s of our grand¬ 
fathers was whirled through this beautiful region 
upon the box-seat of the Liverpool and Shrews¬ 
bury coach, was deeply impressed by the Arcadiaii 
simplicity of the peasants, and congrqjtnlated liini- 


no hesitation as to the course to be followed. 

The prime movers in the business were Ann 
Harri.i, who was the mother of Ellson by a former 
husband ; and .lohn Cox, his father-in-law. 'The 
latter was a fierce and turhiilcnt old man, with 
two grown-up sons as savage os himself; while 
Mrs Harris is described as being a ruddy-faced 
pleasant country woman, remarkable only lor the 


that innocence, long pushed out of the great | brightness of her eyes. This pair of worthies 
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having put their heads together, decided that 
James Harrison should be poisoned and tlint 
arsenic should be the drug. They applied, there¬ 
fore, at several chemists’, but without success. It 
is a remarkable commentary upon the gcneml 
morality of Market-Drayton at this period that 
on applying at the local shop and being asked 
wliy she wanted the arsenic, Mrs Harris ingenu¬ 
ously answered that it was simply ‘to poison 
that scoundrel, James Harrison.’ The drug was 
refused ; but the speech appears to have been 
passed by as a very ordinary one, for no steps 
were taken to inform the authorities or to warn 
the threatened man. 

Being unable to effect their purpose in this 
manner, the mother and the father-in-law deter¬ 
mined to resort to violence. Being old and feeble 
theraselve-s, they resolved to hire assassins for the 
job, which appears to have been neither a ditticult 
nor an expensive matter in those regions. For 
five pounds, three stout young men were procured 
who were prepared to deal in human lives as 
readily as any Itali.an bravo who over handled a 
stiletto. Two of these were the sons of old Oox, 
John and Itoberl. The third was a young fellow 
named Pugh, who lodged in the same house as 
the proposecl victim. The spectacle of three 
smock-lVoeked English yokels selling themselves 
at thirty-three shillings and fourpence a head to 
murder a man again.st whom they had no personal 
grudge is one which is happily uni(£ue in the 
annals of crime. 

The men earned their blood-money. On the 
next evening, Pugh proposed to the unsuspecting 
Harrison that they should slip out together and 
steal bacon, an invitation which appears to have 
had a fatal seduction to the Draytoiiian of the 
period. Harrison accompanied him upon the 
expedition, and presently, in a lonely corner, they 
came upon the two Coxes. One of them was 
digging in the ditch. Harrison expre-ssed .some 
curiosity as to what work he could have on hand 
at that time of night. He little dreamed that it 
was his own grave upon which he was looking. 
Presently, Pugh seized him by the throat, John 
Cox tripped up his heels, and together they 
strangled him. They bundled the body into the 
hole, covered it carefully up, and calmly returned 
to their beds. Next mornitig, ns already r ecorded, 
the court crier cried in vain, and Thomas Ellson 
became a free man once more. 

Upon his liberation, his associates naturally 
errough explained to him with .sonre exultation 
the means which they had adopted to silettce the 
witness for the prosecution. The young Coxes, 
Pugh, and his mother all told him the same story. 
The unfortunate Mrs Harris had already found 
occasion to regret the steps which she had taken, 
for Pugh, who appears to have been a most 
Irardetred young scoundrel, hud already begirn to 
extort money out of her on the strength of his 
knowledge. Ilobert Cox, too, had remarked to 
her with arr oath : ‘ If thee doesn't give me more 
rtroney, I will fetch him and reitr him up against 
thy door.’ The rustic villains seem to have seen 
their way to unlimited beer by working itpon the 
feelirfgs of the old country woman. 

Orre would think that the lowest depths of 
human infamy had been already plumbed in this 
matter but it remained for Thomas Ellson, the 
rescued man, to cap all the iniquities of his com¬ 

I-^- 




panions. About a year after his release, he was 
appreliended upon a charge of fowl-stealing, and 
ill order to escape jhc trifling punishment allotted 
to, that offence, he in.stuntly told the whole story 
of the doing away with James Harrison. Had 
his confession come from horror at their crime, 
it niiglit liave been laudable ; hut the whole cir¬ 
cumstances of tile case sliowcd tliat it was merely 
a cold-blooded hid for the remission of a small 
semtence at the cost of the lives of his own luotlier 
and ills associates. Deep as tlieir guilt was, it had 
at least been incurred in order to save this heart¬ 
less villain from tlm fate wliicli he had well 
deserved. 

The trial which ensued excited the utmost 
interest in all parts of England. Ann Harris, 
.lohu Cox, John Cox the younger, Robert Cox, 
and James Pugli were all arraigned for the 
murder of James Harrison. Tlie wretched rem- 
n.ant of mortality had been dug up from tlie 
diteli, and could only be recognised by the 
clothes and by the colour of the liair. 'I’lic whole 
case against tlie accused rested upon the very 
llirasiest evidence, save for Tliomas Ellsou’s state¬ 
ment, wliicli was delivered witli a clearness and 
precision which no cross-examination could shake. 
He recounted the various conversations in which 
the dilfereiit prisoners, including bis mother, 
bad admitted their guilt, as calmly and as im¬ 
perturbably as thoiigli tlicre were nothing at 
stake upon it. From the time wlieii Pugh ‘’liced 
un out o’ feyther’s liouse to steal some bacon,’ 
to tlie final tragedy, wlien he ‘gripped nu by 
tlie tliroaf,’ every detail came out in its due 
order. He met bis inotlicr’s gaze steadily as he 
swore that slie bad confided to him that slie had 
contrilmted fifty sliillings towards the removing 
of tile witness. No more repulsive spectacle has 
ever been witnessed in an English court of justice 
tbaii this cold-blooded villain calmly swearing 
away the I of tlie woman who bore him, wlioso 
crime bad arisen from licr extravagant all'ection 
for him, and all to save himself from a temporary 
inconvenience. 

Air riiillips, the counsel for the defence, did all 
tliat he could to shake Ellsoii’s evidence; bnt 
tliough he aroused the loathing of the whole court 
by tlie skilful way iu which lie brought out the 
scoundrel’s motives and character, he was unable 
to shake him as to his facts. A verdict of guilty 
was retuined against the whole baud, and sentence 
of death duly passed u])ou them. 

On the 4th of July 1828 the awful pnnislimcnt 
was actually carried out upon I’ligli and the 
younger Cox, the two who had laid hands upon 
the deceased. Pugh declared that death was a 
relief to him, as Harrison was always, night and 
day, by his side. Oox, on the other hand, died 
sullenly, without any sign of repentance for the 
terrible crime for wliich liis life was forfeited** 
Tliomas Ellson was compell?d to be prcsejit at 
the execution, as a warning to him to discontinue 
his evil practices. ; 

Mrs Harris and the elder Cox were carried 
across the seas, and passed the short remainder bif > 
their lives in the dreary convict barracks wffich ; 
stood upon the site of what is now the beantifol ; 
town of Sydney. The air of the Shropshire downs , 
was the swjcler for the dispersal of the precious 
hand; and it is on record that this salutary 
example brought it home to the rustics that the 
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law was still a power in the laml, and that, loot¬ 
ing upon it as a mere conimerciul transaction, the 
trade of the bravo was not .one which could 
flourish upon English soil. 


AMERICAN BOOT-BLACKS. 

‘SHirra ’em up, sir? Only five cents a shine,’ 
is quite a common salutation on the crooked, 
crowded streets of Boston, from urchins of all 
sizes, ages, .and colours. It is not of tlicse boys, 
however, we write, but rather of some of the oddi¬ 
ties in Boston who pursue this useful calling. 

The boy hoot-blacks are under municipal regnla- 
Ition ; pay, like the newsboys, a small license fee 
for their badge of office ; and are by law com¬ 
pelled to attend some public school one-half of 
each day. The licensing is not for revenue, but 
in order to keep track of the boys in case of their 
neglecting to attend school. Also, like the news¬ 
boys, these ‘ wielders of the brush ’ have, through 
the benevolence of certain charitable luilies and 
gentlemen, ‘homes’ where they are made welcome 
and fed, warmed, and lodged at the very lowest 
possible cost, their moral welfare being at the 
same time looked after. 

The coloured man has a strong partiality for 
this ‘profession ;’ and we are fain to allow that 
blacking boots by a black man seems the most 
striking instance of tlie man ‘fitting iiis occupa¬ 
tion,’ of anytliing we know of. Tlint otlier favou¬ 
rite calling of the negro, wiiitening or wliite- 
washing of walls and ceilings, is so directly in 
contrast to the colour of tlie workman, tliat it 
cannot fail to impress one by its incongruity. 

A stroll down town in the region of the post- 
office, the banks, and tlie mercantile community, 
will reveal, if looked for, many little corners iiikI 
allcy-w'ays ooenpiud by sable boot-blacks. The 
outfit generally consists of a more or less comfort¬ 
able chair, a canvas awning stretched over it, and 
the usual box, brushes, and blacking. The pro¬ 
prietor on fair days—for your boot-black is 
Jnecessarily a fair-weatlier biped—solicits patronage 
from each passer-iiy, not hoislcrousiy, hut in a 
quiet insinuating sort of way; and in addition, 
has a more or less elaborate sign standing near 
his workplace; an<l those signs are marvels in tlieir 
way in colour, composition, and tone. Perlmps 
the commonest form reads something like this ; 
‘ProflesKor .Tones, Boot-polislier. The boss sliine 
6 cents.’ Or, ‘tlolonel Jenkin’s nonpairel shine 
only b cents.’ Five cents is the common rate for 
these outdoor ‘ artist-s.’ Borne aiid, ‘ Oil shine 10 
cents;’ and one we remember read, ‘The shiniest 
shine in Boston, only 5 cents.’ Another was. 
Patent-leather shine.’ Tlie most remarkable sign 
■read something like this: ‘The man who wears 
(dirty boots is a blot upon the landscape, a 
hin^ance to civilisation, unci a disgrace to the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts.—Have your boots 
polished in a superior manner—up tlie alley— 
for only 5 cents.' Surely this man might have 
I been considered sufficiently polished to have cared 
for'the shoes of a Charles Sumner or a Wendell 
; Phillips 1 

«. In all the respectable hotels, the porters of the 
L house have regnfar stands in the basements where 
|p»e may be polished with ‘Day and Martin’s’ best 
uty hour for ten cents (or more). We are told 


these porters, generally Irishmen, accumulate large 
sums of money in a few years, if they prove sober 
and industrious. 

Over toward the old west end of the city. 
Sambo is I'reciuently found occupying a small I 
cellar or small store on the ground-floor. Here 
he sets np two or more chairs, boxes, &:c., and J 
hires assistants or takes in partners to aid him; ■ 
often combining with the boot-blacking the sale 
of bnishe.s, blacking, shoe-strings, cigars, tobacco, 
and even coal and kindling-wood. He sometimes 
also adds carpet-boating, whitening, clotlies-clean- 
ing, and such work to his list. But these are the 
aristocrats of the businesa The fondness of the 
negro for big words shows itself here, for no 
sooner does he have a window large enough to 
paint a sign upon tlian he announces his six- ' 
by-nino den as u ‘Boot-blacking Kazaar,’ or a 
‘Boot-polishing Parlour’ or ‘Emporium.’ This 
last word is very commonly used, and seems to 
tlie darkey proprietor just ‘the thing’ for the 
place and occasion. The ever-busy little China¬ 
man has not invaded this business as yet ; hut 
if lie docs, his industry and frugality arc hound 
to make him a dangerous rival to tlie negro, wlio 
is inclined to he slow, and not too ambitious. 

We know of but one (rermun in the business, hut 1 
he is siii (/mu-rii, and perhaps as odd a little piece I 
of liumauity as one would meet anywhere. He 
occupies, free of rent, a corner of the lavutorj' in 
one of the handsomest railway passenger stations 
in Boston. lie has served through the war as a 
stddier; is not over five feel three inches in lieight, 
wears very tliick glass spectacles, and is blind of 
one eye. He is known all about that neiglibour- 
liood as ‘ Billy tlie hoot-hlack.’ He is by all odds 
tlie most thorougli and best boot-black in the city ; 
but of a very urgunientalive and querulous dis¬ 
position. If n customer ventures upon tbe remark, 
‘It is a fine day,’ Billy instantly fixes him with 
his sound optic and tliis reply, ‘iVell, it won’t last 
long.’ Or, if one ventures upon a remark on the 
current topic of the lioiir, Billy is always upon 
the opposite of the question, be it religion, poli¬ 
tics, or even science. Billy as a companion would, 

1 .should say, be unpleasant, but Billy as a boot- 
black is unciiualled. He has an easy-chair 
nioniited upon two steps, with arrangements for 
moving it forward or backward as may be needed. 
He uses only the best English blacking and the 
finest of brushes, and is so particular, that ho will 
turn up the foot of a customer and polish the 
inner curve of the shoe from heel to lop. He has 
u mirror fixed beneath the chair, presumably to 
enable him to see the heel, and on the top of 
the mirror a small clock ; but why the clock, 
•and why there a clock, we know not, unless it 
be to remind Billy’s pliilosophic mind that ‘ time 
is money ’ or ‘ time flies.’ 

Ills income cannot be much under ten dollars 
a clay, as he charges ten cents a shine, and cer¬ 
tainly can, if he chooses, polish one hundred pair 
of shoes a day. We have often been amused at 
this man’s calm indifference to business. He 
knows, from tbe thousands and thousands of 
people passing tlirougli the station, he is sure of • 
a living, as he has a monopoly of that business 
there, and he never asks a patron to ‘wait,’ or 
tells an impatient traveller he ‘'will soon be I 
ready’ for him. You may wait for him—and ; 
he never hurries—or go. If you wait, well; if j 
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you go, well. Some one else will tuke your place. 
Billy slioulil be a happy wiglit, hut • he is not, 
or his words greatly misrepresent liim. 

On Park Square in Boston is an Emancipa¬ 
tion statue, presented to the city by one Moses 
Kimball, an old abolitionist. It represents Mr 
Lincoln standing erect reading tlie Emancipation 
proclamation, while at his feet is crouching a 
nearly nude figure of an African slave, from whose 
wrists are failing slavery’s chains. Clothe this 
figure of the negro and put in his hand a slioe- 
brush in place of the broken handciilb and it 
would be an admirable representation of a coloured 
boot-black at his traile ; and one would think 
the boot-blacks were of that opinion, for they 
are plentiful in this neighbourhood, which is 
also a great thoroughfare. Pleasant Street—a 
sad misnomer now—lends from this square, and 
liere a large coloured colony reside—waiters, boot¬ 
blacks, coal-merchants, ami one very swell col¬ 
oured tailor—all within a few yarl.s of each 
other. 

One Saturday night we were passing through 
Pleasant Street, and thought we would get our 
boots poli.sbed. We found a well-lighted ‘em¬ 
porium,’ bearing this legend, ‘Old Arm-chair,’ on 
its wimlows ; ami on entering, we found three 
coloured workmen busily eng.aged, and were about 
stepping out; but a man got down from one 
of Idle ‘old arm-cliairs,’ and we took his pl.aee. 
On our right was a white man being polished ; on 
our left hand a pretty-dark nigger was having 
his ‘plantation’ boots H.'ted for Smnlay ; and at the 
door was a saddle-coloured gentleman, evidently 
a bowling swell in ‘culled circles,’ who, having 
been tbiongh the boot-polisbiug process, was 
drawing on liis tan dogskin glove.s, buttoning 
lii-s fawn-coloured covert-coat, ami, with a lieavy 
cane under Ins arm, about leaving. The black 
fellow on our left, a regular Oulfec, and withal 
a merry soul, was apparently creating some merri¬ 
ment, which ceased as we entered. Tile man of 
the cane—probably a waiter, or possibly valet, 
or even a head-waiter—remarked, os lie gave Iiim- 
self a final look over: ‘Well, now I’se got my 
boots blacked, I gue.s3 I’ll go an’ get a b-a-w-tli 
an’ go home.’ 

To him the dark one said; ‘Whar does ye 
go fur a ball', Mr .Iidmson?’ 

‘Me!’ says the swell. ‘1 goes mos'generally to 
Prof. Jones’ Bathing Parlours on Fayette Street 
fur my bawtlis.’ 

‘Wlia’ does de Perfessur charge fur a half?’ said 
our left-hand neighbour. 

To which llie swell said: ‘Him! He charges 
ten cents fur a bawth wid one towel, an’ twelve 
cents if you wants two towels: an’ dat’s cheap 
enuff.’ 

‘ I knows ,whur ye can get a baft’ fur nuffin’, 
I does, an’ whar dey haiii’t no e-^tra charge 
fur towels neider, fur dey rub you down fur 
nulftn’ arter de half,’ said Cufl’ee. 

‘Wharabout’s dat place?’ said the saddle-col¬ 
oured one. 

‘ In de Chawlea ribber, Mr Johnson; an’ a 
“cop” [policeman] will rub you down wid bis 
club he cotch you dnr; an' don’ you forgit 
it—haw, haw!’ said the black fellow'; and the 
swell left amid-the laughter of the entire room, 
muttering something about ‘low black trash’ 
as he went put 



As a rule, all boot-blacks, white or black, Celt 
or African, are of a merry turn, and happy 
in their humble vet honest calling. They are 
unlike the uniformed ‘ London Shoe-black Bri¬ 
gade’ or any other people in the same business 
of whom we have knowledge ; but we diu-esay 
the stmlent of sinall things would find interesting 
matter in boot-blacks anywhere ; certainly those 
of Bo.ston have given us much pleasure, at flight 
cost, in looking them up. 


SORKOW’S CROWN OF SORROW. 

(treat Poets arc the world’s great trutli-tellers, 
and it is rarely indeed th.at a thoughtful reader 
dissents from the teaching, or fails to delight 
in the pympatliy of the greater mind. Perhaps 
there is no aritlimetic which can measure what 
we owe to the poets, who have enriched our 
language with the 

Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever; 

and have opened out mental vistas that are for 
ever expanding. Still the humblest may now and 
then demur, and dilfer from a renowned antbority, 
or at anyrate feel that a subject has only been 
treated from one point of view, when the 
qiie.stion has certainly another side to be con¬ 
sidered. 

Dante, one of the few jioels who ait: in advance 
of all others, declares th.at there is no sorrow 
gre.ater tlian to reineinber happy days wlien we 
arc in nii.sery. Surely, thi.s is not true of all 
natures and of all sorrows ! The misery we bring 
on ourselves by mistakes and misdeeds has its 
own jieculiar pwng of remor.se, and there are few 
tilings more senselc^ than to deem a trouble 
unworthy of eoniini.seralion bec.anse a man ‘has 
brought it . himself.’ That is the very thing 
wliicli claim.* our pity ; assuredly it is not 
remembering the happier times which is the 
angui.sh, but ratlicT recollecting the faidt which 
ended tliem. 

'There are, however, many troubles which come 
to us either from the faults of others, or appar¬ 
ently directly from the Hand of God for our 
discipline and chastening ; and in such instances 
there slionld be solace, not soitoav, in remember¬ 
ing the happier times. Let us suppose the case 
of siuldcnly reduced circiimstance.s. Is there no 
thankfulness in remembering tlie day when we 
could help others, were it only in a trifling 
degree ? Is tlicrc no satisfaction in knowing that 
our modest ho.spitalitics were tlie means of bring¬ 
ing strangers togetlier who were destined to form 
true friendships, one of the pleasantest privileges 
of entertaining giucsts? Is tliere no pleasure in 
looking back on the bright days of early travel, 
in remembering the wouders'of nature and art 
one has beheld, and seeing them again in xncmory'a 
nntarnisheJ mirror ? 'Iho first view of the Alps, 
of 'Venice, of Naples, of Edinburgh— the firtt; 
realisation of the niajosty of art in the niorveisqf 
architecture, sculpture, and painting which have;: 
been bequeatlied to us—surely sncK ‘things: flt ' 
beauty’ are indeed ‘a joy for everfor thAjisgr 
once imbibed, it remains to solace us whi^. age 
has dimmed file sight and made the eweriifoiii^ajtep 
halt. 
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When stricken by illness, ought we to lament 
over the recollection of the huppy days of health 
and vigour? Of one thing wo nmy be sure—that 
all adversity has ‘its uses,’ and that there are very 
few natures, indeed, to which an unbroken course 
. of prosperity would not be very detrimental. 
People who bear changes of fortune bravely are 
often highly praised, and to a certain extent 
justly.; while perhaps too little compa-ssion is 
shown to those who have never known freedom 
from cares and sorrows. We are all a little too 
apt to think, because they have never experienced 
any better condition they do not feel the pressure 
of their trials. With a very few undeveloped 
and unaspiring natures, it may be so to a certain 
extent; but with a vast multitude, so far from 
growing used to their trouble.s, they chafe under 
them more and more every day. 

In a very popular novel, a village boy, fond of 
low amusements, improving his tastes, becomes a 
finer character, and on one occasion declares he 
has ‘seen to the bottom of rat-catching.’ It is 
a very good thing to have seen to the bottom of 
many pleasures that are higher in the scah; than 
rat-catching. This is what people generally do 
in the days of ease and prosperity ; whereas, tin; 
children of adver.sity often indulge in exaggerated 
imaginings of the plea.sure.s and enjoyments 
beyond their reach, and really need to have had 
a little taste of pros|)crity to make them more 
patient under thidr trials. Experience of life 
shows that there is no human being altogether 
free from disappointments and troubles and 
temptations of some sort; in fact, circumstances 
frequently mould character, and perhaps the 
greater variety of circumstances an imlividual 
encounters, the more his character is dev(dopod. 
Therefore is it good for every one to have had a 
little taste of worldly deligjits, if only to ‘see to 
the bottom of them,’ and not confound pleasure 
with happiness. One special phase of this truth 
the pre.8ent writer has observed over and over 
again. The girl who for two or three seasons has 
enjoyed the pleasures of society, more often settles 
down to a quiet domestic life, cheerfully and con¬ 
tentedly, than the girl married from the school¬ 
room or from a very dull home. And the man 
who has knocked about the world a little in his 
bachelor days commonly appreciates the happy 
home that should be an ark of rest to the bread¬ 
winner, much more than the stay-at-home youth, 
who, once emancipabid, is eager to taste what is 
called pleasure—and so ‘see to the bottom of it.’ 
The earlier in life people gain their experience, 
the less dearly do they pay for it. 

But we have wandered a little from our argu¬ 
ment, that rcmembeiing happy days which are 
past in times of sorrow is not necessarily an 
aggravation of the trouble. When the happiness 
has been forfeited by wrong-doing, then it is the 
remorse which is the sting; but when time, the 
assuager of grief and repentance, the purifier of 
the heart, Mve done their work, surely even 
under these circum(.’'.ncea the memory of the lost 
happiness ought not to be a pain. 

Old age is famous for its garrnlity. Would the 
old like 03 well as they do to talk of their early 
days, their struggles and successes, if these recol¬ 
lections were mournful to them ? Even struggles 
rtiiat have led to success become the“ pleasures of 
jaemory.' Really, so far from such retrospection 


being painful, the happy events of life seem often 
to have acquired a soft glow that hides the 
asperities with which they were probably mingled. 

Some old writer says : ‘ Blessings are like birds 
tliat hop about us with their wings folded, and 
we see not the brilliance of their plumage till 
they fly away.’ Too often it is so ; but that is no 
reason that we should not cherish their memorj’, 
and let it, like the lung beams of sunset, shed 
around us a far-reaching glory. 

COINCIDBNCES. 

In a recent number of this Journal appeared 
an article on Coincidenco.s, under the heading of 
‘Good and Bad Luck,’ regarding which a corre¬ 
spondent writes as follows ; 

‘One afternoon, a few days ago, I was reading 
ill Chamhers'n the above-named article, which tells 
how a gentleman bought a copy of Blairis Hermans 
from Mr Larkins, a bookseller ; how, after paying 
for the book, lie rc(jiie.sted Mr Larkins to keep it 
for liim for a short time, until he should call again 
to get it; and how, after the lapse of so long a 
time us six months, he turned up again just in time 
to find Mr Larkins, who had despuired of ever 
seeing the buyer again, in the act of selling the 
copy of Blair’s Srrmnns again to another customer. 
—1 had just read this story, when a knock came 
to the front door. It was a lady with whom I 
am slightl}' .acquainted, but wliom I had very 
aoldoin hail the pleasure of meeting or speaking 
to, who had called to sav that ns she and her 
family were leaving the place to reside elsewhere, 
and had .some books that they did not want to 
take with them, she had brought me Blair’s 
Lectures, in three volumes, in the hope that they 
might be useful to me. I need not say how 
gladly I accepted the gift; but I thought it quite 
as remarkable a coincidence as any 1 had read 
about in the article mentioned. 

‘ I happened the same day to meet a friend, 
a clergyiiiun, to whom I related the incident 
as a remarkable coincidence. I thought it still 
more remarkable when he said; “Yes, I knew Mrs 

L-was going to give you Blair’s Lectures; and 

had it not been for the fact that I had not a copy 
of Blair’s Sermons, she would have made you tlie 
recipient of those too. As it was, I got them.” ’ 

BROWN AND GOLD. 

It is tlio time when harvest has hegun ; 

Thu ferny hruekcn withered brown and slight, 

Tinged with a brilliant wealth of glitl’ring light— 

A golden flood from the low, blushing sun— 

Oarjrets the sloping hills, whose summits dun 

Arc kingly crowned with glowing radiance bright; 
The brown lark singing in her aurcato flight 
Sinks earthwards when her closing trill is run. 

Among the hracken sits my lady fair. 

Sunburnt is her sweet face, and brown her hair. 
Except where it has meshed the light of gold 
Within its threads ; so, too, her eyes are brown. 

And on her hand, ns dusky as her gown. 

Gleams a gemmed circlet-^pledgo her love I hold. 

EDMimn Mfraosa. 
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‘BEAUTIFUL DARTMOUTH.’ 

A .sow soutlierly breeze is blowing up t!liui>nel, 
and the ('arisande is slipping along, close-hauled, 
through the suninier seas. The outline of the 
lovely South Devon coast is shiiuniering in the 
heat, and the musical mui'inur of the waves upon 
the pebble beaches of many a cove comes like the 
song of far-olf Naiads. Away to the left, Stai’t 
Point rises in the haze; its white lighthou.se 
tower standing out against tiu! sky, and its jagged 
sides sloping like a steep-pitched roof. On the 
right, Berry Head marks the whereabouts of Tor 
Bay, on whose northern shoie Tonptay—loveliest 
queen of watering-places—clusters between and 
upon her lofty limestone hills. Ahead is a gap 
in the wall of clilf towards which we are steer¬ 
ing, where tlie river Dart rolls its current to the 
sea. 

‘How is the tide, Elliott!’ 

‘About alack, sir. -Keep her a bit clo-ser, sir, 
if you can.’ 

The burly skipper gets a pull on the muinsheet, 
and then walks forward to give an ord(!r to one 
of the hands; and we watch the laud rapidly 
nearing as the foam from the cutter’s bows is 
flung off and left behind. Ten minutes later the 
blue-jacket comes aft again with: ‘ Keep her 
away now, sir ; we can run slaj) in.’ 

The boom swings steadily out, the sheets are 
eased handsomely, and the Curimindc lifts herself 
with a steady roll There are finer and grander 
pictures, no doubt, but few lovelier ones than 
that which greets the yachtsman as ho stand.s in 
from seawards for the Dart On the headland 
at the south side of the entrance are the remains 
of Dartmouth Castle, that ‘ stronge and mightie 
and dofonsyve new tower,’ which Edward IV. 
stipulated should be built; and within them the 
church of St Petrox, of Early English work. 
High Hbove is n height known ns ‘Gallant’s 
Bower,’ about which are curious old-world en¬ 
trenchments and earthen ramparts. On the north 
bank are the villas of Kingswear; and below 


Brookhill—a noble mansion, whose dining-room 
contains a portion of the chimney-piece in whose 
nook the great Sir Walter llaleigh indulged in 
the first pipe of tobacco smoked in this country— 
are the ruins of ‘ Gomerock Castle ;’ and tlie 
groove still exists in the rock where the huge 
ch.ain was swung across to Dartmouth Castle us 
part of the defences of the olden time. 

GhMing steadily onwards, we pass Warfleet 
I Creek and its singing stream, and then sudilenly 
‘Beautiful Dartmouth’—as Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria termed it when the loyal yacht was 
driven liither by stress of weather—lies before 
us in all its picturesqueness, with its noble 
harbour at its feet, so laud-locked you can almost 
fancy it a lake. But no lake ever saw such a 
fleet of vessels as are lying here to-day. Crack 
yachts are ]•■. ■ m—cutters, yawls, and schooners— 
roomy cruise.;.-, and lean racers, stout flve-tonners 
and llying-llfties ; from whose forest of masts 
flutter the burgees of every club of worthiness 
and note ; grim collier steamers are alongside the 
Kingswear quays; puffing steam-launches dart 
hitlier and thither ; a smart cruiser rides majestic¬ 
ally in mid-stream fully conscious that the white 
ensign that streams above her is the symbol of 
the mistress of the. sea, and that she is there the 
monarch of all she surveys. In sharp contrast 
to her low-lying hull with its stumpy funnel .and 
r.aking masts are the lofty, old, three-decker 
line-of-battle ships the BrUaitnia and liivdoostan, 
whose ports glisten in the sun, and within whose 
tvooden walls are trained some three hundred 
naval cadets, the future ollicers of England’s 
navy. Steep hills clothed with thick oak-woods 
form a fine background to the whole ; and behind 
them the Dart winds away with many a curve 
and Binuo;is turn up to Totnes and its weir, to 
become thenceforward a brawling silvan streamlet 
haunted by fisherman and artist. . 

Of all old-ftishioned places, Dartmouth is phe 
of the quaintest; and as soon as the CoritanAt is 
at her moorings, we lower away the gig, "*hd 
tumbling in,»scull over to the landlhg-stairs to 
explore it Few towns of the brave West-country 
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' are more ancient, though its neighbour opposite 
boasts that 

Kingswear was a markof town 

When Dartmouth was a' fimy down. 

In the clays of the Norman kings it was a flourish¬ 
ing place, and William Kufus is said to have 
embarked here wlien he went to raise the siege 
of the castles of Le-Man.s. It was evidently a 
port of note in Uhancer’s time, for he tells how, 
amongst his Canterbury pilgrims, 

A Shipman was ther, woned for by West: 

For ought I wotc, he was of Dertemonth. 

In 1190 it was the rallying-point for crusaders 
who followed the ‘ Lion-heart ’ to Pale-stine ; and 
anlTered severely by the departure of that mon¬ 
arch overseas, for during his absetice the French 
stormed and sackecl the town. In i.33H the 
Dartmouth mariners had their revenge, for they 
captured five French vessels and put their crews 
to death ; and then, nine years later, they fitted 
out ‘thirty-one shippes’ to take part in Edward 
HI.’s’ expedition again.st Calais. In 1.377 the 
Frenchmen paid off these scores by faking and 
burning the town ; an insult wiped out when, in 
1403, a fleet of Dartmouth vessels sailed across 
the Channel, captured forty-one sail in the Seine, 
and returned laden with rich booty. But the 
crowning triumph came in the following year, 
when Du Chastcl made another descent upon the 
Dmt, and was ignomiuiou.sly beaten off by the 
Devon sea-dogs, and their no leas gallant wives, 
whq bellied, by hurling flints and missiles, to 
complete the rout, in which ‘three lords and 
twenty knights of note ’ were taken and sent up 
to London. 

Thus ended the duel between Dartmouth and 
France, much to the glory and renown of the 
staunch little town. That it was well to the 
fore when Spain’s Armada threatened England’s 
liberties is only to be expiicted, and it right loyally 
supported good Queen Bess with men and ships 
and money. When Charles I. and the Commons 
fell out, it again saw hard fighting and the liorrors 
of war, for it was taken and retaken several times 
by the rival forces. It had also the (juestionable 
honour of giving the title Baron Dartmoutli to 
one of Charles II.’s sons, and, moi'eover, enter¬ 
tained that monarch for a week wlien he kept 
his court here in 1671. 

There is a tradition that King .Tolm granted the 
privilege of ‘Mairalte’ to Dai'tniouth; but the first 
charter extant is that of Edward III., dated 1341, 
which gives the town the right of self-govern¬ 
ment under a mayor and corporation on condition 
that it provided the king with two ships of one 
hundred and twenty tons whenever he needed 
them. One of the ancient rights of the place 
was that of coinage, and some of its halfpence are 
still in existence, Jiaving on one side the words, 
* A Dartmouth halfjienny,’ and on the other the 
town’s arms, the figure of Edward III. standing 
in a ship supported by two lions. 

The Dartmouth of to-day is a curious blending 
of old and new—its shops and older quarter 
cluster down by the water-side, whore the hills 
bend back in a shallow curve, and its villas 
and newer part stretch along the wooded heights 
on each hand. Narrow streets, toptuous alleys, 
?;and steep stairways add to the picturesqueness 


of the whole, and remind one somewhat of the 
old tow'n of Edinburgh. 

The two most interesting bits are the ‘Butter 
Walk’ and the ehuroli of St Saviour’s. The 
Butter Walk runs at right angles up from the 
quay-side, and though modem ‘improvements’ 
have swept away most of its grandeur, it has yet a 
few of the fine olil houses, with their richly-carved 
pillai-8, timbered gables and overhanging stories, 
m which once dwelt its merchant princes ; and 
tile royal arms in the black oak mantel-piece of 
one of them recalls the da 3 ’s when the Merry 
Monarcli held his court here and walked up and 
down the piazza with his spaniels and fair ladies. 
But though the.se weathered fronts tell of the 
wealth ami niagnifioence of their once o-wners, the 
interior of St Saviour’s Church speaks yet more 
eloquently of the piety and liberality of these old 
Dartniontli traders. Its noble rood-screen and 
gloriously sculptured stone pulpit, rich in colour 
ami rare in workmati.sliip, once seen will never 
be forgotten ; and the carved seats, and the front 
of the west gallery emblazoned with the arms of 
many a noble Devonshire family, recall the wor- 
sliippei's of long iqio, who are sleeping under the 
stones beneath, but whose spirit still lives in 
every deed of English enterpri.se and daring. To 
the memory of one of them - worthy of all rever¬ 
ence—stout .lohn Hawley, a brass j'ct remains in 
the chancel floor, dated 1408, and represents him 
in armour, between bis two wives. The lady on 
his right is liolding bis bund ; whilst she on tlie 
left has hers foldeil in prayer. Was she a pious 
devotee?—or less loved than the other? or is it 
merely a variation of ui tistic treatment ? 'I'lie old 
kniglit was so famed for his vast and lucky ven¬ 
tures in even those daj’s of bold enterprises, that 
there aro.se a local saying : 

Illew the wind higli, or blow it low. 

It bbiweth fair to Hawley’s Hoe. 

But though a merchant, he wa.s no mere money- 
grubber ; for when the Dartmouth men ‘ manned 
forth a few ships iit tlieir own peril and charge,’ 
.and captured a French fleet in its own waters, 
he was in conmiaml, ami took his full share of 
the fighting. Nor was he a mere selfish tmder; 
for when Richard II., out of admiintion for his 
bold deed, asked him to choose the favour he 
should receive, he would have no personal honour, 
hut some bountj' for hie native place. It was thus 
that Dartmouth obtained tire royal ‘leopards’ os 
supporters in its arms. 

The south doorway of the church has a beauti¬ 
ful and curious de.sigii in metal-work representing 
the spre.ading branches of a tree, whereon two 
leoiMirds or lions are mounted, with the figures 
1631. The date is said to be of later work than 
the design, which some hold to have been wrought 
in celebration of the granting of the royal 
‘ supporters.’ 

But the evening is drawing on apace, and the 
gig is waiting to take us back to tlie Corisande, 
and dinner. There she lie.s, our floating home, 
in mid-stream, with every spar and rope mirrored 
in the still w.ater, looking a veritable picture yacht 
for sniisliine and smooth tides j and not the staunch 
cutter which, with canvas snugged do»^i, has 
driven through tearing squalls and staggering seas. 

Lounging upon tlie graceful counter, under the 
calm evening skies, listening to the tide swirling 
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softly beneatli, and wutcbing the after-glow kiss 
tho hill-tops around, we recall some of the famous 
men who are associated with the Dart: Newcomen, 
one of the fathers of the steam-engine ; Flavel, 
the divine ; John Davis, the bold navigator ; Sir 
.Humphrey Gilbert, fearless adventurer ami pious 
comniander; and not least. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
dauntless soldier, inti epid seaman, courtly scholar, 
and gallant gentleman. 

And we realise, too, the changes which time lias 
brought, for round the point which saw the pin¬ 
naces and ‘carraks’ and lighting ships of bygone 
days drop down with the tide to plunder the 
Frenchman imd harry the Spaniard, there glides 
majestically one of the stately steamships of the 
Clan line on her way to the Cape with her peace¬ 
ful company of colonists and emigrants. Ami 
yet even in the midst of this scene of peace and 
happiness, there drifts the shadow of death, for 
over yonder a dripping form has just been lifted 
into a bout, out ot the ebbing stream : 

O river of Dart, O river of Uart, 

Itvery year thou claiioest a heart. 

Suddenly, a gun wakes the echoes of the hills, 
and from our truck aud from scores of other taut 
masts burgees come fluttering down, for tlie Royal 
Dart Yacht Club has given ‘gunfire’ to all tlie 
pleasure craft on its station ; and the yacht-sman’s 
day is over, for nautical etiiiiiette is punctilious 
in the extreme, ami rigidly olwerved. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAl-TIiU .\X.\Vt. 

■•you do your business pretty smart, gaffer,’ said 
Isaiah, meeting Snelling a day or Iwo iifler tlie 
encounter hetweeii them last recorded. ‘You 
don’t let the grass grow under your feet, you 
don’t.’ 

‘No,’ returned Snelling, with u self-satisfied 
drawl and smile. ‘ When I know what 1 want, I 
pretty generally take it. I told you, you aud 
me W'oulj have a laugh.’ 

‘Let’s have it now,’ said Isaiah, with immov¬ 
able solidity of couuteiuiuce. ‘ Deadly funny, ain’t 
itf 

‘ I closed my bargain,’ Snelling said, ‘ the very 
day you spoke to me.’ 

‘Closed iff’ Isaiah echoed. ‘Yes, and opened it 
too. I’ve been there, gall'er. It’s no use drawing 
tho wool over my eyes. I reckon you’ve got 
your knife into Mr Jousserau.’ 

‘ If Mr Jousserau wants the place,’ said Snelling 
cooUy, ‘ he can have it by paying for it. 1 shall 
want to make a bit out of my bargain. If lie 
don’t want it, I can find a use for it. The 
country side’s opening up, and I can let the 
new house directly it’s finished. I’ve been to 
■Tallyinount and looked over it, and I can make 
eight or nine rooms habitable for fifty pounds. 
I can go and live thei-e, if so be your friend 
ain’t witling to pay my price.’ 

In effect, it proved—Igaiah being entrusted 
with thtf negotiations—that Jousserau was by no 
means williu; to pay the increased price Snelling 
set upon the property. He had lieen attracted 
by the pieturesijue look of the ruined house and 
the wild luxuriance of the neglected garden, and 


almost as much as by tliese, by the extreme 
clieaime.ss of the place. He laughed a little to ; 
tliink that in strMng to do him an ill turn, 
Ids overreaching rival had pinelied liis own lingers, 
and so dismissed the whole matter from his 
tlioughts. 

Snelling, finding tlie place thus left upon his 
hands, set to work to makc^ita remaining liiambcrs 
habitable ; and wlien tlie glaziers and masous 
had done with it, ho furnished half-a-dozen 
rooms, and taking young Joliu from Isaiah’s 
tutelage, cstalilished him.self in his new home. 
The main road from Heydon Hey to Castle- 
Barfield ran by the rusty gates of iron scrollwork 
whieli afforded tho only visible indication of the 
residence to tlie wayfarer. 'J'lie hou.se itself stood 
far retired at tlie limit of its own grouiid.s. 'J’here 
were legends respeeliiig it which might have 
deterred ii nervous or imaginative man from 
making a liome within tlie remnant of its sliattered 
walls. The last 'I'linaut wlio liad li\'ed tliere was 
currently reported to have led a life of unex¬ 
ampled wickedness, and liad been killed’ in his 
own bed by lightning fifty years ago. The hou.se 
had taken fire and had burned itself out. For 
half a eentury no effort liad been made to rebuild 
or repair it; and the glio.st of tlie wicked Squire, 
naturally aud piaqierlj’, was siqipo.sed tii liauiit 
the scene of his dreadful death atnl no less 
dreadful life. 

'I'he whole demesne was surrounded by a lofty 
wall of the local stone, a coarse and .qiliutery 
granite, wlio.se harsh outlines the years had 
softened with mosse.s, gra.s.si!.s wild-tlowejv, and 
trailing plants, until its original Imiren ugliness 
was nltogetlier lost and hidden under the liixu- 
l iaiit tom li of nature. Overlooking tlii.s wall on 
tile western .side tliere stood the fire-scarred relic.s 
of a turret, witli one chamber intact, and above 
tliat tons of : !( ture.sqiie masonry, whicli seemed 
to liung togt.i.er by a miracle. At the bottom 
of tlie turret was an aicli of solid brickwork, 
wliicli hud formed tho main entraiiee to the rear 
of tiie Hall, and still us bravely propped ufi its 
Imrdeu us on the day when its eopiiig-stoue was 
laid. A flight of stone stuir.s ran with a broad 
sweeping curve to tlie one teiiantuhle room which 
tills old arch supported. Its lower step.s were 
tangled with blackberry vines; aud wlicrever 
Nature’s niimitest linger could jihiiit a seed in 
a crack, llouri.slied some wild-llower or graBs.kiiot, 
until the solid slabs were forced by the soft 
insidious pressure of sprouting seed and suelling 
root from their original lines. 

This turret, with its supporting arcli, stood 
full thirty yards away from tliat leiiiiiaiil of the 
Hall in which Snelling had .set iqi ids new 
abiding-place ; and in the interval between the 
two, where the main part of the building had 
once reared its splendid bulk, (fngro.?e, hramhle, 
and thistle and pop]iy, foxglove, fern, and quaker- 
grasses, climbed or clung about the low walla 
of the ruin. 

From tlie first, young John took a boyish fancy 
to the turret chamber, and there Will Gregg and? 
he, as became two adventurous youthful spirit^ : 
enjoyed the long-drawn pleasures of many dayii' i 
starvation upon rafts at sea, sustained protracted | 
sieges from invisible foes, took the scalp* pf; 
imaginary Indians by the bushel, and alternated 
tlie parts of Crusoe and Friday on a desert island i 
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of tbeir own fancy’s making. When the mid- brick deep, should be easily swept away, and the 
summer holidays came round in their season, chamber, with its superincumbent tons, should 
the two boys nhnost lived there ; and Snelling, only wait tlie pressure of a foot to hurl it down 1 
in some hope the place might prove to be Surely, Fate tempted him. He knew, in his own 
dangerous and come tumbling one of these fine dull uninventive mind, that if ho had set all 
days about their ears, left them in undisturbed his wits to plot a scheme, he could have dis- 
eujoyment of it. covered or invented nothing so simple, so safe, 

The man in these days seemed living on a so sure. Fate, fortune, luck, whatever name he 
whirlpool. Ills own thoughts bore him round chose to give it, had put this power within his 
and round one dreadful centre, and his mind hands. 

fi.xed itself always on the gulf that opened there, He went to bed with the thought clear in 
with a crazy longing to be hurled into it. Ilia his mind. The whole house lay asleep while 
Own projecU were foiled on every hand ; and he i he tossed and tumbled with that hideous fancy 
had upon him a constant sense of injury, which j for his solo companion. The house had been 
exasperated him madly. Everywhere his ward furnished hastily, and the blind of his bedroom 
was responsible for his ill fortune ; and the boy window fell some six inches short of the sash, so 
seemed to prosper in direct inverse ratio with | that on moonlit nights u gap of light was there, 
his own hungry evil wishes for him. Fioctor j breaking the gray dimness of the window’s oblong, 
brought the mo-t favourable intelligence aliout : lie lay and stared at it, and if in his uneasy 
the discovered wealth on John’s estate, linthiuk- j jdunges, us some blunt spur of conscience jn'icked 
ing friendly neighbours congratulated him upon him, he turned his back upon it for a moment, 
the find, solidly and heartily, moaning him no an instant fear took hold of him, and made 
evil Suspicious neighbours congratulated him him look once more in that direction. A pointed, 
with an under-meaning in face ami voice, and ■ glittering, gliostly sometliing reared itself like a 
he was prone to read that under-?ueaning every- ■ crooked i'urelinger over the e<lge of the wimlow- 
where. Avarice, hate, revenge, swelled ami seethed j sash; like tlie peak of a ghost’s liead-dress, witli 
about the keel of tliat devil’s craft he had phosplioric fires upon it; like an inexorable fpre- 
emharked on, and tliougli to his own eye he iiiiger that moved one way witlioiit remorse or 
seemed no neaier to its centre, every circle brouglit | pause ; like the point of a sword wielded by some 
him nearer to it. liis soul plumbed its deptlis righteous spirit conscious of bis purpose, aud 
at last, aud he had no fear of them. From the i threatening from afar to sliear liis soul in twain, 
zenith to the horizon of tlie lirmamont umler No duller man, no man less funeiful, no man 
which his dark soul rode towards its dreadful less conscious of the hell and heaven lie carried 
aim, there shone no star, whether of pity or in his bosom, laid his heuii upon pillow within 

foreboding. twenty miles that niglit, and yet each aud all 

Every man is two men at the least, and some- of these strange fancies crossed liis mind. He 
times in ns the better crcatui-e stands aghast at j knew the while that the glittering jioint was 
the incredible promptings of the baser. In liim i no more than the horns of tlie crescent moon 

the two had made insensible approaches, and as ‘.. <i... lo.i.. ..r -1 _i... i...r— 

it were without his knowledge, and now at last 
they were of one accord. 

It was by no ai.t of his that John had chosen 
the lamp which might have put au end to his and iieitiier less nor more. It beckoned towards 
life by its explosion at a filling time. It was tlie luins. lie chose that it should be inexor- 
by no act of liis, again, tliiit tlie boy had made ahle, and having cliosen so, lie needs must follow 
his playroom of a chamber wliich a tiioiiglitful it. .Such tricks can fancy play tlie dullest em- 
man would have looked at twice before he veu- bodiiiient of hate and avarice when the thoughts 
tured to enter it. Tliesc W'ere things lor which rise to murder. He rose, and moved about his 
he had no responsibility ; but might ho liulp own cliamher noiselessly, like a midnight tliief. 
Providence ever so little, and by doing so make He dressed Iiiniself ruuglily, and carrying hi.s 
himself rich beyond old dreams, and put that boots in hand, stole ilowu the stains. Tliero 
hated object out of sight witliout incurring so he listened, with tlie darkness vast about him, 

much as a breatli of censure or suspicion J aud a whole blank black universe leaping at every 

The house had been built two hundred years heart-beat with murder at his ears. His own 
ago, in days when tlie work of men’s hands was purpose appalled him ; but that was nothing, 
meant to last. The mortar seenioil to liave grown Some insistent inward voice seemed to whisper 
to be an actual part of the brickwork aud that the thing was as good ns done already, 
masonry it held together; hut the chamber John | Some foolish perverted proverb of his youth was 
had chosen overhung its supporting arch a little, in his mind—‘As well ilo it ns think it’—a scrap 
and seemed to l»e hehl in its place by a mere of wisdom wrenched to folly’s uses, 
cohesion of parts and half in defiance of gravi- lie found mutches, a hiiiterii, and a stump of 
tation. The two boys I'aiuped and rushed about candle. The harsh lock and liuishcr holt shrieked 
there and never she.i'it; and Snelling, watch- wnruiug as he opened the door with a laborious’ 
ing their gambols sometimes from a distance, caution. He pulled his boots on outside, and 
•cursed the old builder’s too honest workman- trod with a thievish step upon the grass, not 
ship. daring to let the loose aud scattered gravel of 

Could he help Providence a little? Ever so the pathway jii-ate of his whereabout*. Half¬ 
little? A mere line of bricks taken out from the way lie paused and turned, rememhering that 
interior of the arch, for example ? Taken out his hare liaiids were useless against the solid 
-one by one in the night-time, and replaced, until masonry. There was a lean-to shed which held 
night the whole thickness of the arch, one garden-tools built out from the .house, and here! 


uiu Jii/i/ic ux cajjucicu oaj uuiuic, 

him. 

He would have it for a furefinger that beck¬ 
oned—lie Would liave it so. It slioiild mean that. 
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he found the broken prong of a pikhfork, as 
likely a thing to suit his purpose as he could 
have expected. The door of the tool-house hung 
upon a single hinge, and groted on the ground 
as he reclosed it. He trembled at the noise, 
and stood sweating and shaking for a full minute, 
when he bethought him to have every right 
to be abroad, and that the excuse of any fancied 
noise about the grounds would easily explain 
his presence there. Even now he was resolute 
and collected enough to know, however, that 
the work of more than one night lay before 
him, and that his being Observed once only might 
cast suspicion on him. No surcease of caution 
then. Step lightly. Listen with throbbing ears 
that dete.ct a tracking footstiip in the eclio of 
your own. Find your own harsh breathing sud¬ 
denly cast afar ami changed to the breathing 
of an unseen watcher. Dread every rustle of the 
slumbering night. 

He was underneath the arch, and safer, half 
shcltigcd from the bright night. 'I'he thing was 
not yet done, and for one moment lie hung 
upon tile edge of his abyss. It was altogether 
vain and foolish to question now whether he 
should plunge over or go back again, and yet 
he did it. A man in the maelstrom might as 
well have questioned—Shall I sink! Sliall I 
swim '! Tlie steep looked dizzy, and whilst he 
hung above it, he was down. 

He chose his place, and began to work. The 
first brick came out more easily than ho had 
fancied possible. 'I'he mortar had crumbled 
somewhat with two hundred years of changeful 
weather. 'I’he next hit hard. His forehead was 
damp, and his imuccu.stomed plump hands were 
hot with labour helbrc he had detached it from 
its place. 'I'lie third, the fiairtli, the fifth, tlie 
sixth, succeeded, 'riieii the whole vast chapter 
of life’s accidents seemed opened. He saw him¬ 
self ruined for a thousanil reasons, sought for, 
called. 

Enough for one night He set tlie bricks back 
in their places, painfully picked up the larger 
fragments of mortar, dropped them in a corner 
crevice of the ground, and noticed with a dispro- 
portioned terror that the turf upon which he had 
stood looked trampled. He heat and brushed it 
with his fingers, and then stole back again. His 
fears stung liim at every jiore, but ho reached his 
room in safety; and crawling noi.selessly into bed 
again, fell to horrible dreaiirs, in which the ruins 
tumbled upon liim as he worked, crushing him 
with terror and with torture, and yet without 
ollect on life or limb. Over and over and over 
again he broke the arch, and over and over and 
over again the ruins tumbled and overwhelmed 
him. Vaguely, in his dreams, he thought the 
way to peace and riches hard. 

If the mingling of tlie forces of human nature 
were less grotesque and extravagant than it really 
is, the intrusion of the sordid comedy of Tobias 
Orme into the sordid tragedy of llohcrt Snelling 
might seem altogether wihl. But Tobias served 
his pui-pose huK!, and' might, for all one can tell 
to the contrary, hare been born for no other end. 
The sovereign which Isajah had bestowed upon 
tliot diSreputable old person had not long staved olf 
the attiicks of thirst and hunger. Ho had fallen 
desperately ill by the wayside, had been found 
helpless and almost insensible with cold and pri¬ 


vation, and carried to the workhouse infirmary. 
There the vital spark bade fair to quit its tene¬ 
ment j blit after two or three months of flickering, 
now up, now down, grew feebly steady on°e 
more. The workliouse authorities, of course, were 
ill favour of shipping him oil' to his own pati.sii, 
and but for the doctor’s energetic pivte.st tliat he 
could not possibly survive the journey, would, at 
a dozen of their weekly meetings, have voted for 
his transport. 

, The knowledge of his narrow escape from death 
frightened Tobias terribly and set liim thinking. 
Biim-and-water had brought him to that dreadful 
pass, and the frightened wretch made tearful 
pi'ofessioii of his fault to the chaplain, and signed 
a [iledge of total abstinence with eager trembling 
fingers. 

'I’he chajiluin became interesled in him; and dis¬ 
covering him to he a person of some cilucation, 
and uoiv that he was no longer bemused in 
drink, of some intelligence, would sometimes sit 
and listen tuMrOrme’s reminiscences, which were 
not always perhaps so trutbfid as they might have 
been. 'Lobias had rend a good deal of imaginative 
til tioii in his day, and it wa.s as easy to say that 
his father had been n di.sseiiting clergyman ns 
it would have been to describe him as a simill 
greengrocer and retail coal-vemlor in Wbiteclinpel. 
IVrhnps it came n.s easy to Tobia.s to lie as to 
tell the truth. I’erhups no faculty can be culti¬ 
vated to excess without danger to its opposite. 
A vocalist can elect to cultivate his voice up- 
wnrd.s or downwards; but when once lie has 
fixed bis register, be will find it hard to change 
it. 

It was not in the least likely that the slowly 
convalescing invalid should omit from the confi¬ 
dences with which he faiiiished the chaphun the 
one fact in Ids career which made him important 
ill his own eve.s. 


‘Huiiible : 1 am, sir,’ said Tobias oftentimes 

in speaking oi ihe newly opened coal-fields, ‘ 1 am 
the (lolnmbu.s of that America. I think I may 
fairly say, sir, that my present condition is a 
nioiiUmeiit of human ingratitude. 'I’lioUBands 
ujioii thousands of pounds are being drawn every 
week from the bowels of the earth, and not 
one penny would ever have been touched if it laid 
not been—I say it respectfully, sir, but whether 
I say it myself or whether 1 leave it for otlicr 
peojilc to say makes no difi'eronce, sir, to its 
vi'rncity—not an atom of the money which has 
made poor men rich and rich men richer, would 
ever have gone into a human pocket if it had 
not been for my perspicacity and iiitcIHgcnce.’ 

This rather ajipealed to the cliaplaiu ; and the 
good man made inquiries of iBaiali Winter, who 
confirmed the story willingly enough, hut shocked 
hi.s questioner by an open avowal of his opinion 
with regard to Mr Orinc’.s character at large. 
The chaplain iii'geil that it was hardly fitting 
that the man should starve whil.st otlier pec^le , 
profited so enormously by his discovery. 

‘ I ’ll talk it over with my jiartner,’ said Isaiah, 

‘ and we’ll see what we can do.’ 


As 11 result of the chaplain’s intercession, Tobias 
came out of the workliouse infirmary to the 
receipt of a weekly income of eighteen shiliing^ 
provided in equal portions by Messieurs Day ana 
Winter. Th» spruig was well advanced ai the 
time of his discharge, and though he Was still 
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vary ffi«ble, and went quavering about on a pair 
of wnlking-BtickB, the genial weather and move¬ 
ment in the open air soon set him np again. 
Wonderful to relate, he stuck to his promise 
of reform. The dread of death in a ditch became 
a monomania with him, and he grew miserly in 
his waj's, de]iriviiig liimself of all manner of 
creature-comforts, tliat he might save up eome- 
thing tor the rcmn.ant of hie days. 

{!'() hfi cfnitiii-i'cf.D 

EARLY TELEGRARIIS.. 

HAPPEMiNri the other day to make some casual 
remark with regard to the state of telegraphy in 
the hitter ]iart of the last century, tlie writci- 
was promptly brought to book for his presumed 
ignorance of the fact, tliat at that time tlie efl'octs 
produced by electrical machines when propagated 
in insuhiteil conducting wires were unknown. It 
was not, however, to tlie electric telegrn])h that 
reference had lieen made ; and ns it subsequently 
transpired that tlie corrector was really ignorant of 
the fact that telegraphy nourished centuries ago, 
and that he was not even .acquainted with the 
etymology of the word, the laugh was in the end 
turned against him. Though it is not likely that 
many educated persons are equally ignorant of this 
fact, yet a description of some of the. rnde sliifts 
and expedients of bygone ihiys for communieiiting 
at a di.stanc.e may carry with them a certain iinionnt 
of interest. Siu li aids as carrier-pigeons, speaking- 
tubes, and the like aie outside the category of 
signal-making machines, adapted to e.xpress at a 
distance letters or words which at close quarters 
might be either spoken or written ; ns are also the 
various ineams employed to eoinmunicaUi a certain 
piece of intelligence, such ns the result of any 
particular event, liy signals previou.sly agreed 
upon, as by lanterns, Hugs, fires, smoke, rockets, 
guns, drums, or trnni]iets. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans practised tele¬ 
graphy with the help of jiots filled with straw- 
ami twigs saturated in oil, which, being placed in 
rows, expi-essed certain letters uecording to the 
order in which tliey. were lighted ; but the only 
one of their contrivances that merits a detailed 
description was that invented by a Grecian general 
named .Eneas, who flourished in the time of 
Aristotle, intended for communication between 
the geucriJs of an army. It consisted of two 
exactly similar earthen vessels, filleil witli w-atcr, 
each provided with a cock that would discharge 
an equal quantity of water in a given time, so that 
the whole or anj part of the contents would i 
escape in precisely the same j>eriod from both ! 
vessels. On the surface of each floated a piece j 
of cork supporting '■"“Iupright, marked off into 
divisions, each division having a certain sentence 
inscribed upon it. One of the vessels was placed 
at each station ; and when either party desired to 
communicate, he lighted a torch, which hef held 
aloft until the other did the same, as a sign that j 
he was all attention. On the sender of the 


message lowering or extinguishing his torch, 
each party immediately opened the cock of his 
ves.sel, and so left it until the sender relighted 
his torch, when it was at once closed. The 
receiver then read the sentence on the division of 
the upright tliat was lev’el with the mouth of the 
vessel, and which, if everything had been executed 
with exactness, corresponded with that of the 
sender, and so convoyed the desired intimation. 

Wo must here jiau.se a moment to point out one 
great advantage that this contrivance, simple as it 
undoubtedly was, will be seen to possess over the 
more scientific ones that follow, unil that was, its 
equal efficacy in any sort of country and in any 
position, whether on a plain, on the summit of a 
hill, 01 - in a sequestered vnllcy._ 

To descenil to more modern times. Kessler in 
his Concealed ArU advised the cutting out of 
ehuracters in the bottom of casks, which would 
appear luminous when a light was placed inside. 
In the SjiadiUor oi December 6, 1711, there is an 
extract from Strada, an Italian histori.vn, who pub¬ 
lished his J'riilKsinnes A emh:mic<c in 1017. In the 
passage referred to, the modern system of tele¬ 
graphy is curiously indicated. It is as follows : 
‘Straila, in one of his J’roliisions, gives an account 
of a chimeric.al correspondence between two friends 
by the help of a certain loadstone, which h.ad such 
virtue in it, that if it touched two several needles, 
when one of the needles so touched beg.vn to move, 
the other, tlioiigli at ne\er so great a distance, 
moved at tlie same time and in the same manner. 
He tell.s us that tlie two friends, being each of 
them posse.ssed of one of these needles, made a 
kind of a diiil-phite, inscribing it with the four- 
mid-twenty letters, in the same manner as the 
hours of tlie day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They llieii iixed one of the needles 
on each of these plates in such a manner that 
it could move round without impediment so as 
to KJiich any of the four-nnd-twenty letters. 
Upon tlieir sep.arating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them¬ 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain 
liour of the day, and to converse with one another 
by means of tliis their invention. Accordingly, 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them shut liimself U]) in his closet at the 
time ajipoiiileil, and immediately east his eye upon 
Ilia dial-plate. If he liad a mind to write any¬ 
thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 
every letter th.at formed the words which he had 
occasion for, making a little pau.se at the end of 
every word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, in the nieanwliilc, saw his own sym- 
patlie.tick needle moving of itself to every letter 
which that of his correspondent pointed at. By 
this means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another in an instant over cities or mountains, 
seas or deserts.’ ’ ’ 

It was not till near the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century that a really practical system of 
visual signalling from hill to hill was introduced 
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by Dr Hooke, whoso Attention had been turned to 
the subject at the siege of Vienna by the Turks. 
He erected on the top of several hills having a 
sky-line background three high poles or nia-sts, 
conneoted at their upper ends by u cross-piece. 
The space between two of these poles was filled in 
with timbers to form a screen, behind which the 
various letters were hung in order on lines, and, 
by means of pulleys, run out into the ch^iir 
space between the other two, when they stood 
out clear against the sky-line. The letters were 
thus run out and back again in the requircil 
order of spelling, and wen! ilivided into day and 
night letters—the former being made of deals, the 
latter with the addition of links or lights ; besides 
which there were certain conventional characters 
to represent such sentences a.s, ‘ I am i-eudy to 
comnnini<!ate,’ ‘I am ready to receive.’ In his 
de3crij)tion of the device, read before the Royal 
Society on the 21st of May 1(!84, Dr Hooke, after 
claiming for it tlic power of transmitting messages 
to a station thirty or foidy miles distant, said : 
‘For the pcrforinancc' of this we must be beliolden 
to a late invention, \vhi(!li we do not find any of 
the ancients knew ; that is, the eye must be 
assisteil witli telescopes, that whatever characters 
are exposed at one station may be nuulo plain 
and distiugnisbable at the other.’ A cipln!r code 
was subsecjuently added by an ingenious Frenidi- 
man named Amoutons. 

In 17(i7 we find Mr Riidiard L. Kdgewortli, the 
father of xMaria Kdgeworlli, employing tlie sails 
of a common wiinlmill for communicating intelli- 
g(!nt:e., by an arranged systi!iii of signals according 
to the difl'erent po.sitiuns of the arms. The .signals 
were made to denote numbei-s, the correspouding 
parties being each provideil with a dictionary in 
which the words were numbered—the system in 
vogue for our army-signalling till 1H71, when the 
Morse alphabet was .suhstitntud for it. 

And h(!ro we would make another short digi’Cs- 
sion to slate one undoubted advantage that the 
mimeral has over the letter sy.stein ; by way of 
illustrating wliic.li, let ns .suppose the case of an 
allied army. With the aid of a vocabulary in 
which words of the same meaning in the dilferent 
languagcis of the nations comprising the force had 
the same number attached to them, int(!n!nnr3e 
could be curriecl on from one language into 
another which, tliougli perhaps tiot strictly gram¬ 
matical, would be, sultic.ieutly intidligible. 

A great stride was made in ]7!>.3 by M. (Ihappe, 
a citizen of I’aris, wlien the Krtincli Revolution 
directed all the energies _of that nation to the 
improvement of the art of war; rcpoi ting on 
whose machine to the l''rench liouvention in 
August of the following year, Barire remarked : 
‘By this invention, remoteness and distance 
almost disappear, and all tlie communications of 
correspondence are eU'oeted with tlie rapidity of 
the twinkling of an eye.’ It consisted of a 
strong wooden mast some twenty-five feet high, 
with a cross-beam twelve feet by nine inches 
jointed on to its top, so as to be movable about its 
centre like a scale-beam, and coubl thus be placed 
horizontally, vertically, or anyhow inclined by 
means of cords. To each end of this cross-beam 
was affixed a short vertical indicator about four 
feet long, which likewise turned on pivots by 
means of cords, and to the end of each was 
attached a counterweight, almost invisible at a 


distance, to balance the weight of it This 
machine could be made to assume certain positions 
which represented or were symbolical of letters of ■ 
the alphaliet In •working, nothing depended on 
the operators manual skill, ns the movements 
were regulated mechanically. The time taken np 
for ciich movement was twenty second.s, of wliieii 
the iictual motion occupied four ; during the other 
sixteen, the tclegrnpli was ki'iit stationary, to 
allow of its being distinctly observed and the 
letter written down by tlio.se at the next station. 
All the parts were painted dark brown, that they 
might stand out well against the sky'; and three 
persons were reijnirecl at each station, one to 
manipulate the machine, another to rend the 
messages through a telescope, and the third to 
transfer them to paper, or repeat them to No. 1 
to send on. Tlie first machine of this kind was 
erected on the roof of the I’aris Louvre, to 
communicate witli the army which was then 
stationed near Lille, between wliich places iutcr- 
liiediate ones from nine to twelve miles apart were 
I erected, the second being at Montmartre. The 
! dilTereiit limbs were fiiruisbed with argand lamps 
for night-work.’ 

Shortly after this, our own government set up 
lines of coniiiiiiniciitioii from tiie Admiralty to 
Deal, Portsmouth, and other jioiiite on the coast, 
which we find thus rcjiorted in the Annual Ihgider 
for ] 71-Mi: j 

Marih 28th. ‘A telegriipli was this day erected I 
over the Adniirnlty, wliicli is to be the point of 
conimiinicalion with all the dilferent sea-porls iu 
the kingdom. The nearest telcgrajih to London 
has hitherto been in St George’s Fields ; and to 
such pei'fection has tliis ingenious nii<l useful con- 
i trivaiice been already hrouglit, that one day last 
■ week iiiforiiiation was eonveyed from Dover to 
j London in the spare of only seven mimites. The 
I plan projio.s,--d to he adopted in respect to tele- 
gn pliK is . only carried into ell'ecl between 
I boiidon aiiu j.Mjver ; but it is intended to extend i 
all over the kingdom. Tlie importance of this' 
speedy conimiinicatioii must be evident to every 
one ; and it lias this advantage, that the informa¬ 
tion conveyed is known only to the person who 
sends and to him who receives it. The inter¬ 
mediate posts have only to answer and convey the 
signals.’ 

The machines used consisted of three masts 
connected by ii top-]iicce. .The spaces between the 
masts were divided into three horizontally, and in 
each iiartition a lalge wooden octagon was fixeil, 
poised upon a horizontal axis across its centre, 
so that it could he made to present either its 
surface or its edge to the observer. Tlie octagons 
were turned by means of eranks U|)on the ends of 
tile nxle.s, iium which cords de.sceiided into a cabin 
below. ]3y the changes in the position of these 
six octagonal boards, tiiirty-.six cliaiiges were easily 
exhibited, and the sigiiar to vepresent any letter 
or number made : thus, one board being turned, 
into a liorizoiitid position so as to expose its odge^ 
wliile the oilier five remained shut or in a vertical 
position, might stand for .A, two of them only' in ft 
horizontid position for B, three for C, and so on. 
It ivns, however, found that the octagons were le« 
evident to the eye at a distance than the indicotoiti 
of CliapiJe’s niacliiue, reiiuiring the stations to 
closer togellitr; mr could this telegrapL be made . 
to change its direction, so that it could bnly be j 
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seen from one particular points which nccessituted 
having n separate machine at the Admii'alty for 
each line, as well as an adilitional one at every 
branch-point. It was, moreoveh, too bulky and of 
a form unsuitable for illumination at night. 

Here we may notice that in 1801 Mr John 
Bonz of Glasgow obtained a patent for a telegraph 
which effecteil the signal by means of twenty- 
five lamps arranged in five rows of live each, so as 
to form a stiuare. Each lamp was provided with 
a blind, with which its light could be obscured, so 
that they could be made to exhibit letters and 
figures by leaving such lamps only visible as were 
necessary to form the character. 

The. next improvcnuuit again came from Franco, 
in 180(>, when an entirely now sot of telegraphs 
t on the following [irinciple was established along 
the whole extent of the coast of the French 
empire. A single upright pole was provide<l with 
three arms, each movable about an axis at one end 
—one near the head, the other two at points lower 
down, all painted black, with their counterpoi.ses 
white, so as to be invisible a short way olT. Each 
arm could as.sume six dill'erent^ jiositions—one 
straight out on either side of the pole, two at an 
angle of forty-five degrees above this line, and 
two at forty-live degrees below it. 'Hie arm near 
the head could be made to exhibit seven position.^, 
the seventh being the vertical; but as this might 
have been mistaken for part of the pole, it was 
not employed. The number of comliinations or 
different signals tliat could be rendered by this 
machine, employing only' three objects, was con¬ 
sequently three hundi'ed and forty-two against 
sixty-three by that of our Admiralty just de¬ 
scribed, and which employed six objects. 

It was not long, however, before we copied 
the advancement of our neighbours across the 
Channel, and in some respects improved upon it, 
the main differences being that only two arms 
were employed—one. at the top, the other half¬ 
way down, and that the mast was made to revolve 
on a verticid axis, so that the arms could be 
rendered visible from any desired quarter. Its 
mechanism, the invention of Sir Home I’opliam, 
enabled the arms to be moved by means of endless 
screws worked by ii-on spindles from below, a 
vast improvement on the old cords, the more so as 
they worked inside the mast, which was hollow, 
hexagonal in seel,ion, and framed of six lioants 
bound together by iron hoops, an<l were thus 
protected from the weather. Inside the cabin he 
erected two dials, one for each arm, each having 
an index finger that worked simultaneously with 
its corresponding arm above, on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the little semaphore models to be seen 
nowadays in our railway signal cabins. 

We have now described the most prominent of 
the numerous contrivances which, prior to the 
I application of electricity to that end, were devised 
and made use of fbr telegraphic communication, 
all of which, unlike that subtle power that is not 
afraid of the dark and jsan travel in all weathera, 
jK^essed a common Wvafeness in their liability to 
failure through atmospheric causes, fog, mist, haze, 
&c. To us who live in this age of electrical mar¬ 
vels, when that particular science more than all 
others progresses by leaps and bounds, it appears 
: passing strange and almost incredible that so 
nany years were allowed to elap^ before the 
' of the electric telegraph, the electrical 
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machine and magnetic compass, were joined in 
wedlock to produce their amazing progeny, which 
now enables all mankind however distant to hold 
rapid, soft, and easy converse. 


MRS LAMSIIEH’S WILL. 

CHAFTEE V.—CONCLUSION. 

The interview which Kate had with her father 
that evening was not a very long one, nor «’as it 
remarkable for any display of feeling on citlier 
side. He had, as he said, made up his mind, and 
nothing Kate could say had the least effect upon 
him. She did her best; but when he rose from 
his chair and told her to leave him, she was no 
nearer gaining her end than when she broached 
the subject. 

‘ Will you think about it again when he has 
got a gootl practice, father?’ 

‘You have had. my answer, Kate. It is finally 
and absolutely No. I will not think about it 
now or at any other time, and the sooner you 
forget the man the better.’ 

Glearly, there was no hope of doing things in 
an orthodox fashion ; and before Kate went to 
sleep that night, she hud thought out her jiroject 
in detail, to lay before Cliai’les Lakeworth next 
day. 

‘I sincerely hope I have settled that for good 
and all,’ said Mr Dottleson to the mirror after 
Kate bad gone. ‘If there’s any more bother about 
it, I ’ll send licr away into the country for a few 
months, and see what that will do.’ 

He was nut destined to hear anything more 
from Kate ; they met at breakfast as usual, and 
the hated name was not mentioned. His daughter’s 
manner towards him was unchanged, and he told 
himself that she ha<l accepted the inevitable at 
last, and would not trouble him again. 

Miss Mumbolc might have learnt the particulars 
of Kate's device and told them to us, had she 
been less interested in a speech which a great 
politician had delivered at a garden-party tlie 
day liefore ; but the lovers conversed in such low 
tones that only a most attentive listener could 
have heard what they said. Their last few words 
were audible, and we are able to place them on 
record. 

‘ Now just tell me exactly what you want mo 
to do?’ said' Charles when Kate had unfolded 
her plan. 

‘ All you have to do is to go to your lodgings 
and pack np at once; take away everything, 
and say yon are not coming back. Don’t forget 
to drop a hint to your landlady that you are 
going abroad.’ 

‘Where am I to go, and what’s to become of 
my patients?’ 

‘ Go anywhere you like, but don’t show yourself 
on any account You’d better ask some other 
doctor to look after your patients; it will give 
colour to the idea that you have left England.’ 

‘If I took lodgings out at Highgate, it would 
do?’ 
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‘Yea; it would do very well. Send your 
address to Miss Mumbole, so that I can write 
to you.’ 

Charles reflected for a few minutes before he 
spoke again ; the plan proposed seemed quite 
feasible, and promised success. He had every¬ 
thing to win, and little to lose; for if it prospered, 
Kate would be his with her father’s sanction ; 
and if it failed, he would be much where he was 
before. ‘ All right, Kate, I ’ll do it. Don’t forget 
to write.’ 

‘Very well; it’s settleil. You’d better go at 
once, and bo sure you don’t leave your lodgings 
later than four this afternoon.’ 

By three o’clock Dr Lakeworth was driving 
away from his old <|uarters with all his baggage, 
having asked a friend to take his practice for 
a day or tw'o, paid off his landlady, and curefully 
imbued that worthy w'oniau with the notion that 
he was bound for the Conlincnl. 

When Mr Dottleson came home that evening, 
and casually asked for his daughter, he was 
informed that she had gone away in a cub, taking 
a quantity of luggage with her, about an hour 
before. She had not told any of the servants 
where she was going, and the only clue to her 
destination was the order she had been heard to 
give the cabman, ‘To Victoria.’ 

‘Did she leave no messi'ige for mel’ asked the 
astounded parent. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Did she say when she w'as coming back ?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

Every domestic in the house was examined in 
turft ; but not a scrap of information could be 
gleaned which would throw a ray of light u])ou 
this extraordinary proceeiling of Kate’s. There 
was only one thing to be done, and Mr Dottleson 
did it. He sent for a hansom, and drove as hast 
ns he could go to Victoria Station. There he 
made inquiries of the booking-office clerks ; and 
his heart bounded with excitement when one of 
the men looked round from his desk and .said 
that he recollected serving a young laily an.swering 
the description, with tickets for Dover. 

‘With tickets !’ ejaculated Mr Dottleson. ‘llow 
many did she take V 

‘ Two first-class singles,’ replied the man 
promptly. 

That looked ugly; the faint suspicions he had 
dismissed ns ridiculous, returned and took a very 
definite shape. 

‘When does the next train leave for Dover?’ 

‘Express at 7.30, sir.’ 

Mr Dottleson looked at his watch: it was 
nearly six now, so he had an hour and a half 
to wait. He would employ the time profitably 
by going to Dr Lakeworth’s lodgings and making 
inquiries there. 

‘Is Dr Lakeworth in?’ he asked the woman 
who opened the door. 

‘No, sir; but Dr Lakeworth he sez as Dr 
Wilmot ’- 
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‘ I don’t want Dr Wilmot When is Dr Lake- 
worth expected home ?’ 

‘He ain't expected ; but Dr Wilmot’- 

Time was too* precious to be frittered away 
like this : he pusried pa.st the woman into the 
passage and told her to call the landlady. The 
landlady took some time to answer the siimmons, 
and when she di<l, she proved to be but one 
degree more intelligent than the servant. Mr 
Dottleson speedily discovered this, and took her 
in hand with a firm patience which W'ould have 
ilone credit to a Queen’s Counsel. 

Was Dr Lakeworth at home? No, but- 

Never mind that When did he go away? Go 
away? It might have been three o’clock, or 

half-past, or oven four; the clocks was- 

Never mind about the clock.s. Was Dr Lakeworth 
coming back ? He said ns how he wasn’t; but 
them medical gentlemen- Never mind medi¬ 

cal gentlemen just now. Did he say where he 
was going? Tlie landlady’s countenance lit up 
with intelligence, and she fairly Ijeumed with 
superior knowledge. She knowed exactly where 
Dr Lakeworth had gone. Mr Dottleson almost 
jumped off the table upon which he was seated, 
but choked down his eageimess, and repeated 
the. ([uesdbii. The doctor was gone to furriu 
parts ; to the Continong, he said. There was a 
certain amount of latitude in the address, but 
it was (piite enough (o harden suspicion into 
certainty. It was us clejir as daylight. The two 
were off to the Continent via Dover. Kate and 
her lover had left their respiartive homes at the 
same time ; the former had taken their tickets, 
and the latter had disclo.sed the direction they 
intencled to tidce. 

Mr Dottleson did not stiuid on ceremony; he 
was out of the liou.se and back in his hansom 
before the landlady could turn round. Kate had 
eloped with Charles Lakeworth 1 A thousand 
pounds ft ling per annum was trembling in 
the balaiio; : O the wickedness, the deceit of 
the human heart 1 O the sliortsiglited, unfathom¬ 
able folly of old ladies who made wills like 
tiiat! 

‘Double fare if I catch the 7.30 from Victoria!’ 

They innd be stopped. He would search every 
hotel in Dover. He would put on detectives to 
waU-h the Calais boat. A thousand pounds a 

yeiir! Central Asia- Good heavens! was there 

ever such a snail in harness before? Were the 
London streets ever so crowded as they were 
now ? This was all the outcome of that cull for 
Smuggles’s partner; the words were ringing in 
his ears when he got out at the station and paid 
off’ his cab. lie was in time for the train, and 
lay back in his seat panting and breathless ; he 
was tired, but us unswerving as ever in his 
purpose. 

Dover at last He walked out of the station 
and hailed a cab; he hadi had no dinner, but; 
liunger was forgotten. 

‘Take me to all the hotels in the town one aftw 
the other,’ he said to the duiufounded jehu. , ^ 

‘It will take the whole night, sir.’ \ 

‘ I ’ll make it worth your while.’ _ > 

Whatever remuneration that cab:driver,'Tec^V^; 
he fairiy earned it Ho took his fare from ohe^ 
hotel to another, until his horse broke down, and 
he passed Air Dottleson on to a belated ‘ uirowlfir’^ 
who was crawling home. At four oldock .in. the 
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morning he drove up to the Station Hotel and 
dragged himself to bed ; he had examined the 
visitors’ book in every hotel in the place, and had 
questioned the hall porters besides ; but not a 
trace had he found of the fuj>itivea 

He slept until nine o’clock from sheer fatigue ; 
but as goon as he awoke, he rose, swallowed his 
breakfast, and went to the police office, where he 
succeeded in obtaining tlie siii'vicea of men to 
watch the boats, wlio were to telegraph to him 
if the pair were seen. Then he took the train 
bock to town, and wont direct to Starbone and 
Smnggles’s office to sec Mr Slimp, whom he found 
in his room looking a.s gaunt and sorrowful as 
evec. 

‘Vou made a most exhaustive search at Dover, 
Mr Dotlleson'f’ he said when he had heard the 
whole story and tlie manner in which his client 
had passed the preceding night. 

‘Most thorough. 1 cannot think they are there, 
though they were too lute to catch tlie afternoon 
boat.’ 

‘It maybe that taking the tickets was a mere 
blind. Why should Miss Dottleson not have 
booked through to I’aris or. wdierenot, if she 
actually intended going?’ 

Mr Dottleson had not thought of tllit; it was 
a little strange. Kate had often been acro.s.s the 
Channel with him, and knciv the saving of trouble 
booking ‘throiigb’ implied. 

‘What course would you suggest, Mr Slimp? 
The consequences of .such a marriage would be 
ruinous—simply ruinous.’ 

Mr Slimp stroked hi.s hair up the wrong way 
and thought hard. ‘We must advertise, Mr Dottle¬ 
son, and at once.’ 

Blaxou the wretched scandal to tlie world 
through the Agony Oolumns of the penny papers ! 
That it should come to tliis! He laid his liead 
upon his arm and groaned. ‘ Couldn’t detectives 
do it?’ 

‘They’re too slow, Mr l)ottle.?on; and the 
parties haven’t committed any ciime.’ 

Hadn’t, committed any crime ! And they were 
thl'owiug away Twenty Thousand Pounds. No 
crime ! How could any leasonuhle man sit there 
and talk like, that ? 

Tleave the matter in your hands, Mr Slimp; 
I feel myself uneipial to the task of dealing with 
it My daughter must he brought back, and Mrs 
Lamshed’s money must bo savoil to us. Do wliat- 
ever you think most advisable.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said the melancholy man 
with a sigh, ‘but it’s a difficult ca.se.’ 

Mr Slimp had not a reas-suriiig way with him ; 
but he was an energetic man enough. He put the 
business in hand at once, and did what he tliought 
was most efficacious. Mr Dottleson saw the result 
next morning in the Times; here it is: ‘Mr 
M. D. of Biakewood Square, Kensington, earnestly 
requests his daughtei- to coiiiiminicate with him 
immediately. He hereby undertakes to consider 
her wish if she at once returns to his care. Mr 
C. L. is also invited to rt'Jtn.’ 

He had hardly realised the situation until this 
caught his eye in the paper. He said nothing to 
sny one, but crammed tlie Times into his pocket 
and drove to Lincoln’s Inn. He could not put 
ihs tliought which oppressed his brain into words. 
Hr Slimp was engaged when he reached the office; 
^ hearing who the visitor was, sent to request 


him to come in. He went in, and found a middle- 
aged clcigyman in earnest conversation with the 
solicitor. He bowed slightly to our friend, who 
returned the salutation with an idle glance. He 
had no inclination to meet strangers just nosv, 
and was a good deal surprised at tbe lawyer 
receiving himself when he liad another client in 
his room. 

‘Sit down, Mr Dottleson,’ said the solicitor. 
‘Allow me to introduce the llev. William IViskiii, 
Secietary to the Central Asia Missionary Society.’ 

Mr llottlnaon turned pale and trembled ; he 
was face to face with the enemy. 

‘ I had called upon Mr Slimp in consequence of 
the advertisement in this morning’s piapcr, Mr 
Dottleson,’ explained the elergyiiinii. ‘Being of 
course aware of the Society’s reversionary interest 
in the late Mrs Lnmshcd’.s property, it appeared 
that inquiries made in its hehnlf might not be 
out of place.’ 

‘I have advised Mr Wiskiii that he has as yet 
no shallow of a claim on the property,’ said Mr 
Slimp. ‘We have no proof of Miss Dottleson’s 
marriage to Mr Lakcwortli or any one else, so 
far.’ 

‘ T trust that kfr Dottleson will not consider riiy 
call lucsty and iirecipitnto ; but, as 1 bare pointed 
out, tlie young lady mrnf be alreaily wedded to 
the gentleman iiameil in the advertisement; in 
wbich case, since her father’s consent lias obviously 
not. ’- 

Ilis sinootbly flowing speecli was iiilerrnpted 
by a snjipressed sei-eam’of rage fi inii Mr Dottleson, 
a.s that genllenian sprang from liis chair, grabbed 
wildly at the stationery eu.^e on the table, tore a 
sheet of paper therefrom and seized a pen. Not 
uiiotlier instant should be lost ; and widiont paus¬ 
ing to rc.sent himself, be dashed off three lines of 
writing and signed bis full name at the bottom ; 
lie added the dale and, after a look at the clock, 
the exact time. 

‘My consent,’ he gasped, forcing the document 
into Mr Sliuip’s hands. He had fired his last 
shot, ainl .sank buck into his chair, whence he 
fixeil Mr Wi.skin with a stare of impotent 
ferocity. That gentleiiiaii was not slow to undcl’- 
stanil the footing upon which matters had now 
been placed, and rose to take hi.s leave, telling 
the lawyer that he should no doubt hear from 
him if neoes-sary. He atteinjited to addros.s a few 
words of coiidolenoe to Mr Dottle.soii ; hut when 
be looked at him, they died upon his lips, and he 
fled from the office, looking hack more tlian once, 
half exiiectiiig to see the outraged parent in 
pursuit. 

Mr Dottleson, however, was too tmudi occupied 
with his own side of the affair to move; his- 
anxiety lest the paper he had given Mr Slimp 
should prove too late, overcame every other 
sentiment; he hardly knew that he was consent¬ 
ing to Dr Lakeworth’s union with Kate and 
endowing the latter with her grandmother’s money. 
The Missionary Society Imcl been nothing more 
to him than a name until Mr Wiskiii appeared 
on the scene, and then its reality hurst upon him 
with such threatening cleanie'ss that his only 
thought was to defeat its claim. 

‘ If they have been married by now,’ said" the 
solicitor slowly, ‘no advertisement will induce 
them to come hack ; but it’s very imlikcly that 
they would be in such a violent hurry; and 
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with your leave, Ill issue a new advettisemeut 
which may do more tlmn tliis one.’ 

‘ Do what you think best; but for mercy’s sjike, 
let me know the very moment you hoar whether 
tliat permission I gave you is in time.’ 

Mr Slimp promised compliance, and saw his 
client to the door ; then he went back into Ids 
room and set himself to draw up another adver¬ 
tisement, which we may as well show the reader 
at once : 

‘If Miss K. D. of No. 21 Blakewood Square, 
Soutii Kensington, will apjdy to Jlessrs Starboue 
and Smuggles, Iiineoln’s Inn, she will receive 
the written pcu'iui.ssiou she requires. She must 
apply personally.’ 

The London dailies gave due publicity to thi.s 
announcement the following morning, with singu¬ 
larly prompt results. Mr Dottleson calleil at 
Lincoln’s Inn nl>out eleven o’(ilock to ask for 
news, and Wius informed that Miss Dottleson had 
come to the office half an hour previously, and 
having insi)ccled the doc.nment her father had 
signed, and received assurance that it was legiilly 
what it purported to be, had gone away in the 
direction of die West Knd—probalily to Blakewood 
Square. 

Mr Dottleson rushed out of the office and called 
a cab; hi.s excitement was rising again, for in 
half an hour he was to know where Mi's Lam- 
shed’s money was to go. Kate was standing at 
the dining-room window when he drove up and 
came to open the door. 

‘When were you married?’ he demanded ex¬ 
citedly the inslimt he was inside the house. 

‘Married?’ echoed his daughter. ‘I’m not 
manied. M'ho said 1 was ?’ 

Mr Dottleson sank limply into a chair, and 
gaped at her for three minutes before he found 
speech. Tlien he pulled himself together to per¬ 
form his duty. 

‘Explain where you liave been ever since 
Tuesday. M’liat have you been doing? Where 
is that acoiuidrel Lakeworth V 

The extreme sinqiliciLy of Miss Dottleson’s 
explanation goaded her father almost to madness. 
She had been staying with her old governess. 
Miss Simeox, at Dover, for a day or two. It was 
very slow indeed down there ; she dii| absolutely 
ncthiug. Khe wasn’t quite sure where Dr Lake- 
worth was; but ho said on Tuesday that he was 
going to Ilighgate for a' short time ; no doubt 
he would write when he. saw tlie advcrtiscmciiL 

And thi.s was what ho had magnifiod into an 
elopement! We will not dwell upon Mr Mon¬ 
tague Dottleson’s wrath : wo will not relate lu)W 
he tried to get that paper back from Mr Slimp, 
and how the mehmc.holy man, as executor, wouhl 
not give it up. We say th.at we will not speak 
of these things ; we lt;ave them to the read(u’s 
imagination. It was a long time before our friend 
recognised that ho was beaten, and might as well 
give hi gracefully; but be did so at last, and 
Charles Lakeworth married Kate Dottleson with 
her father’s blessing. 

]5r Lakeworth has now a large practice at the 
West End, and Kate sometimes comjilains Unit 
he devotes more attention to his work than to 
her. .Nevertheless, they ai-e a very happy couple ; 
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and old Mr Dottleson frankly admits that his 
daughter’s choice was a wise one, though he looks 
grave when you ask him about her little visit 
to Dover. • 


MACKKEEL-FISHINQ IN SPAIN. 

The Fisheries Exhibition in London (1883) proved 
at least one tiling—tlmt skill in the art of fishing 
was not confined to the British Isles. Opportuni¬ 
ties were afforded us of learning new and valuable 
method.s of taking the finny treasures of tlie deep. 
These methiKl.s in some cases might be adopted tu 
hih', or modified to suit the difference of climate, 
seaboard, and habits of tlie fish. We purpose in 
this p.apcr to give some account of the method 
of taking mackerel on the south-west coast of 
Spain. 

We had oiieo the great privilege of sojourning 
for several months (March to August) in that 
rather w.arm t|uai tcr of the world. The town of 
ITuolva was onr headquarters. It is some four 
miles iiil.and from the Atlantic, on the river 
Cdiel, and i.s waslied at every tide by the health¬ 
giving brine, of tlie sen. It is somewhat widely 
known as the ]iort from which the copper ore 
from the .Hio Tiiito and Thnrsis mines is shipped. 
Of more interest to ns—unless we arc shareholders 
in eitlier or both of these Conquiiiies—i.s the fine 
old lloruuu aqueduct of which it can boasu F’rom 
Huelva, some two miles down the river, can he 
seen the famous ('oiivent cle la Habida, where 
Colundais anil the Abbot Maicheua. discussed the 
probal)ilitie.s of a land beyond tlie western horizon ; 
and a little farther soiitli, the tiny port of Palos, 
from whicli the iiieiiiorable expedition set out. 
The coiivcnl occupies tlic finest site of the whole 
region. On its western side it couiniands a mag¬ 
nificent view of the Atlantic; and doubjiless here, 
on a lofty covered balcony, Oulumbiis and the 
nioiiks of' 1 gathered and gazed on the tempting 
.sea. In chapel of the convent you may have 
the jileasuie of .stiuuling in an ancient wicker 
jiuljiit from which the renowned discoverer ad- 
dre.ssed the fisher folk of I’alo.s. In a somewhat 
small room you have fairly good rcpreseiitutioiis 
in oil of the appearance of Colon’s fleet n.'i it was 
ready to start oii the ei er-niemorahhi voyage. 

Descending from the bluff' lieudlnnd, with its 
background of Spanish jiines, on whicli the old 
convent stand.s, wo make our way to the lancha 
that i.s to take us out to our siimiiiei’ quarters bj' 
the ‘ shore of t he scu.’ A\ e are str uck at once 
with the similarity of our boat to the shijis in 
Colon’s fleet. It is lateen -rigged, the mast leaning 
toward the how of the boat, and having a long 
supple yard dijipiiig at lire bow attached to it. 
^\'llen vou want to run before the wind, you loose 
the boiv-line and haul the rail round square. It 
is a grand sight to see a fleet of fishing-boats thqp 
running before tlie wind, ooming towards you as; 
yint stand, near the river’s entrance, on the shore. 
They look like so iimny lialloons careering alosogj 
the waves. The constant winds make it safe 
carry a crowd of canvas, and as the boats are tt’ell' 
ballasted, a great sliced may be obtained with p«P- ’ 
feet safety. Our liund was on th^ tiller—wreTjad 
just giatluatcd in steersiiiniiship—and there waa 
a new and ungues.sed joy in the feeling of power 
guiding the tbfobbiug thing of life throucli the 
yielding "waves. To guide the gliding 
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through the old channel by which Colon’s small 
fleet sailed out to the ocean was a tiling to be 
remembered, a ‘joy for ever.’ 

The evening eun was dipping in the west wheil 
a Spanish friend invited' us to the inackerel- 
flshing on the morrow. A\’e Imd heard a new 
street-crv in Huelva (‘ Cavallii ’), and had heard 
the mackerel-seller praise hi.s lish not as ‘caller,’ 
but ns ‘'sons of rnscal.s,’ ‘capital with tomatoes.’ 
Therefore, no second invitation was required, and 
the hour was fi.ved for tlie start. Before ilaylight 
(three a.m.) the Spaniard shook himself out of his 
blanket on the veranda outside our door, where 
he had been sleeping, ainl we were .soon at the 
boat. There another Spiini.sh friend—you must 
always call a Spaniard aiiw/o (frieinl) ami cavalkro 
(gentleman)—was ‘ sorting’ the fishing-tackle. \Vc 
observed him in the semi-darkness of the morning 
putting several articles into the boat. First, there 
was a box of sand, which we thought might 
be intended for ballast; next, a hatchet, a large 
bottle of olive oil, a board eighteen inclies long 
by twelve inches broail, some stale mackerel, and 
a few rods and lines. And now we were away, 
but only to flounder on a sandbank over which 
the waves were breaking. Getting off, we hoisted 
sail, cleared the shore, and made straight for the 
flshing-groutid, which was some six miles nearer 
the New World. The wind was light, so the 
time was beguiled by taking an oar, singing a 
Spanish song, or gazing in rapture at the rising 
sun. 

Shortly after daybreak wo came to the fishing- 
ground, and found there some fifty boats ancJinre.il, 
and having n grand time with the mackerel. 
Our first impulse was to indulge in a hearty 
Scotch laugh. There, a few yards away, was 
a Spanish boat somewhat larger than ours, with 
four mep sitting on the gunwale, their feet 
dangling to the water. They had each a short 
cane-rod about four feet long, with a yard and a 
half of stout line finished off with a couple of 
hooks. Picturesque fellows tliey were, with their 
brown sombreros (broad-brimmed hats), dark-blue 
pantaloons, shoi’t pale-blue jerkins, bare feet, and 
the universal faja (a long strip of cloth, generally 
red) encircling their waists. When one caught a 
fish, ha made it spin into the air right above his 
head, so that in its descent it ])assed his left 
shoulder. As it came down, he struck the lino 
sharply above the fish with the forefinger of his 
le|t hand, thus instantly freeing the hook, and the 
next moment dashed hooks and line again into 
the sea. And so deft were they in the art, that a 
fish was ahvays in the air!—sometimes two, for 
they often caught two at a time. After our face 
had contracted a bit and hud regained its natural 
and customary expression, out went the anchor, 
and the rods were in hasty requisition. 

, On our way out, whilst wo had been singing, 
semi-gazing, or occasionally pulling an oar, one of 
our friends had been chopping into mince-meat 
the stale mackerel we Jiad brought, mixing it 
■with sand and olive oil. A handful of this mix¬ 
ture was now scattered on the water, and we all 
looked eagerly for signs of fish. There they are ! 
In go the lines with a dash, and up conies the 
first fish to our line. ‘Ave Maria!’ says Manuel 
;ani«tly, and waits his turn, whilst we clumsily 
'^mred our hook. It was well for us that Manuel 
m:'* handle of good-humour, for during the 


first five minutes our fish were alighting every- 
w'here—on his head, neck, shoulders, and, for a 
change, sometimes in the sea on the other side of 
the boat. Once, too, we fared badly. A fish was 
in the air right above our head, which noble 
member, scorning to be bespattered, went smartly 
on one side, but only to make a nice space between 
our neck anti collar, into which the glittering 
sprawler swiftly dashed. 

A handful ot ’luroment thrown out occasionally 
soon giithered a fine shoal of fish about the boat 
AVe could see them in dozens darting at the 
chopped fragments of their relatives. Our lines 
and hooks were unceremoniously dashed in among 
them ; and so well did we do, that even at our 
boat a fish was almost nlw.-iys in the air. We did 
not always put on bait; the bright hooks were 
enough. The noise in the boat became tremen¬ 
dous, so many tails pattering in concert on the 
bottom. It certainly was novel sport, just exciting 
enough to rub away for a time the eifects of the 
early summer heat. By eight o’clock the sun was 
uncomfortably hot, so we furled up and stood for 
the shoi-e with seven hundred and seventy fish, 
and were in time for lute breakfast. The odd 
seventy were distributed among the families ; the 
seven hundred our Spanish friends sohl, and in 
the evening handed us a magnificent ‘ basket of 
summer fiuit’—figs, apricots, mulberries, &c.—as 
our share of reward for the morning’s toils. 

'I'liat was our best day’s fishing. Diminished in 
numbers, the mackerel were steering northward, 
mayhap to visit the cooler waters of the British 
Isles. But our best take was far behind the other 
boats. AVe could count a great part of their catch 
from the shore ; for the Spanish fishermen strung 
the fish in fifties and hung them over the side of 
the boat. To keep them fresh, one man on each 
side kept drawing bucketfuls of sea-water and 
pouring it on the fish. Some of the boats were 
covered from stem to stern with strings of fish, 
and these were all taken with rod and line in tlie 
manner wo have described. 


T H E MON T H : 

SCIENCK AND ARTS. 

AVeue it not for the w'onders which arc achieved 
constantly by modern engineering, it w'ould be 
thought that there is one difficulty at least in 
the way of completing the Manchester Ship Canal 
which can hardly bo surmounted ; this is repre¬ 
sented by the necessary removal and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the acjueduct, miule by Brindley, wdiich 
carries the famous Bridgewater Canal across the 
river Irwell at Barton. As the level of this old 
canal must be left undisturbed, and ns at the 
same time it must be removable at times, to 
permit the passing of masted vessels on tlie new 
waterway below it, it is intended to make a 
Rvrivel a(iucduct of it, so that, when required, it 
can be bodily thrust aside. It is also contem¬ 
plated to transfer vessels from one canal to the 
other by means of an hydraulic lift. 

In the course of recent .excavations among the 
minor pyramids and burial-places of Egypt, Mr 
Petrie has made a curious discovery, whicn pro¬ 
mises to be most useful to students, os pointing 
out a fresh source of papyrus records. A large 
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number of mummies are decorated with head- 
pieces made of a material which is technically 
Known as ‘ cartonuage,’ and which geneially 
consists of layers of coarse linen glued and pressed 
together and coated with stiicco. Hut in the 
mummies of a certain period Mr Petrie has found 
that this cartonnage, instead of a foundation of 
linen, is made up of layers of papyrus, waste 
documents which have found their way to the 
undertaker. These layers can easily be separated 
by soaking in water, and are in a perfectly legible 
condition. 

At last there is a near probability of the Metro¬ 
polis being lighted by electricity, anil as a matter 
of fact, the liiige city has been divided for this 
purpose into districts, each district having been 
allocated to an electric lighting company, in order 
that the necessary works may be proceeded with. 
Tile gas companies are doing their bust to stem 
the tide which threatens their interests, and in 
order that they may have a stronger hold upon 
their customers, are olVering to supply them with 
heat as well as light upon liberal terms, lii a 
circular wbicb we have perused, issued by one 
great company, the oiler is made to supply cooking- 
stoves almost at cost price, to lay on tlie necessary 
pipes for them, and to fix connections free of 
expense to tlie consumer. Whatever electricity 
can do for us, there is certainly no immediate 
prospect of its being able to cook our dinners, 
wliereas gas we know will tlo it well and cheaply. 
The companies are therefore wise in eiideavuiir- 
ing to open up this new source of revenue ; but 
they would have been wiser if, a few years ago, 
instead of opposing ‘the light of tlie future,'' 
they hail taken it up and made arrangements 
for its distribution among their clients. 

It will be lemembered that four or five years 
back one of the numerous lightships which pro¬ 
tect shipping from the rocks anil treacherous 
sandbanks ibat dot our coasts w.as connected 
with the shore by a tijlegraph cable, so that 
signals for help—invisible to those on shore— 
could be (luickly advertised to the lifeboat crews 
and others concerned. A Coiiimittec was appointed 
to report upon tlie advantages of the system, 
and their lleport has just a]>peared as a parlia¬ 
mentary paper. After five years’ experience gained 
in tlie iiiumier described, the Conimittee have 
come, to tlie coiiclusiim that the expenditure in¬ 
volved is not couiineiisuratc with tlu' advantages 
gained, and they not only, therefore, recommend 
that the electrical communicutioii should be dis¬ 
continued with regal’d to lightships, but that it 
should not be extended to lighthouses. At the 
same time the Report is not iiiiaiiimoiis, for one 
dissentient, iii the person of Sir Kdwaiil Hirkbeck, 
M.P., is of opinion that a iiiiicli more extendeil 
trial of the system sboiild be carried out before 
a decision is arrived at 

In an interesting Report on Brazilian trade, 
the Scci’ctary to the Briti.sh Legation at Rio de 
.Inneiro gh'es some information as to the best 
menus of cultivating trade with Brazil, wliicli 
British mnniifiioturers would do well to study. 
The writer of this Report complains that oiir 
miiirnfacturera do not meet the requirements of 
the markets with which they deal, hut stick 
obstinately to their own ideas, losing trade, and 
(riving opportunities to otlier nations to take 
9ieir places. As q case in point, cheap cutlery is 


uicntiuued ; and it is stated that Shefiiclil cutlers 
having so fifr met the demand for cheapness 
with refusal and disdain, another manufacturing 
country has taken their place. It is further 
stated tliat in dealing witli Brazil even the 
commonest article should bear some kind of orna¬ 
ment. This addition, nltliougli quite a super- 
fiuity, as we shoulil think, has a great atlraclioii 
in tlie eyes of the natives, who will not buy 
unless tlie article is showy. The same feeling 
applies to packages of laces and all textiles, the 
oiiksidcs of wliich should be adorned witli sliowy 
labels, &c. If, tlierefore, our ninnufactiirers wish 
to do trade with Brazil they must set aside their 
ordinary ways of dealing with lellow-countrynien, 
and make tlieir wares more attractive to the eye. 

Dr G. F. Brush, of New York, has collected a 
large, number of statistics, by which he seeks to 
piuve that tuberculous disease in man is closelyr 
ciiniiected with the same disease in cattle.' This 
theory is contrary to the view generally held, it 
being siipjiosed that, owing to difl'erence in normal 
teiupcniture, transmission of phthisis between 
man and beast would be next to iiupossiblo. But 
Dr Brush’s sUilistiis sliow that where cattle are 
common, and dairy produce iieccssiirily forms a 
regular part of the daily food of the pciqile, there 
may be found the victims of consunnition. In 
otlier districts wlicre the dairy cow is absent, 
there is also an ab-scnce of phthisis. Statistics 
are notoriously iiiicertaiii in the evidence which 
they aH'ord, uiid fiirtlier inquiry is needed liefore 
the tlieory enunciated by Dr Briisli can be 
accepted. 

Butting aside all theories with regard to the 
iiil'cctiiiii by inquire milk of any purticular disease, 
it would seem that the condition of the house¬ 
hold milk-siqiply is a far more important subject 
than that of water-supply. In our present igtior- 
iince of the way in wliicli disease-germs alfect 
us, and v i; i the certain knowledge that they are 
mostly re:..,erBd inert by being submitted to a 
high teiiipewture, all lioviseliolders sliould make 
it the rule, to have the daily supply of milk 
.scalded before it is used. Some persons, especially 
children, will turn against milk which has been 
so treated, and coiiqilain that it is disagreeable 
and insipid. It does certainly .'icqiiire a peciiliiir 
taste; but tills eaii be corrected if, when the milk 
is heated, it lias added to it either a little salt or 
a few lumps of sugar. 

We are very glad to see in a con temporary, 77ie 
Sanilanj U'orUl, allusion made to that imaccoimt- 
able dread of night-air which has done and is 
doing so much mischief. ‘ What cun we breathe 
at iiiglil,’ it is asked, ‘but night-air (’—the choice 
being between the contaminated air within tlie 
house and the free pure air witliiuit. It is always 
a difficult matter to trace back the origin of a 
popular delusion, and liow this wonderful prejl^s 
dice .against iiiglit-air arose it is impossible to say 
but we may safely relegate it to tliose ages when 
darkness was .a synonyni for all kinds of ima(jin*c 
ary fear-s. In a city, it is quite certain that tbq. 
air at night is in a far purer state than it 1» Rjr 
day. it is also certain tliiit if w'e all made a rale^ 
of sleeping with open window-s, wfi should l«i far 
freer tioiii disease tlian we now are. Btit'Ufe pte- 
judice is not confined to night-air, for we have all 
iiad expei’iemc of the horrible atmosphere of a 
dosed traincar or other public vehicle, owing to 
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the fear that the majority possess of breathing of opinion that the work is too vast to be success- 
the fresh air. ' fnlly undertaken as a whole, and that the problem 

The proposal to gild the outer surface of the must be attacked in detail and before it begins 
dome of st Paul’s is one of those things which to assume such monstrous proportions. For some 
seem to be revived at stated times, to be as often time past a method of dealing with sewage has 
put aside and forgotten. The suggestion is not been in successful operation at Kiugston-on- 
one that is likely to commend itseli to a practical Thame.s, which from its simplicity is culled the 
people, for it could only be carried out at the ABC method. By this system the liquid sewage 
expenditure of about fifteen thousand pounds, nor is treated by chemicals other than lime, by which 
would artists be inclined to agree that the beauty it is purified, and solid matter is thrown down to 
of the catheilrul would be enhanced by the change. ; be ultimately dried, and sold for .-in excellent 
The metropolitan church has a beauty which is ! manure at seventy shillings per ton. The elfiuent 
distinctive, and it seems a pity that it should he I water is afterwards poured out into the Thames in 
' interfered with. Moreover, tlie worship of luammuu a clear and inoffensive condition. This process 
is prominent enough already, without being typi- is worked by the Native Guano Company of 29 
fied in the way suggested. The proposal ha-s New Briilge .Street, Blackfriars, London, 
been made that the ribs of the ilome only should A writei’ in an American paper gives a descrip- 
be gilded, after the muniiur of the cupola of the tiou of the manner in which the bison has in a 
Invalides in Paris, and tliat in onler to judge of little more than twenty years been almost extir- 
the effect, a few of these ribs should, as a pre- | pated. He tells us that in 180(! large firms organ- 
liminary step, be covered witli imiUition gold | ised hunting-parties, and paid two and a half 
(Dutch metal), so that artists might judge of the dollars for every bison as be lay deoil on the 
effect. i plain.s. The professional hunter used to hunt on 

At a recent meeting of a Medical Society in horseback, and as lie approached idosely enough to 
New York, a few unusual cases of lead-poismiing the bison to almost touch the animal as be rode 
were discussed by members under whose personal by its side, he fired the fatal bullet, and the 
notice they had been brought. In the first case, animal fell. He himself has killed more than 
a man who had been employed as a florist bad a hundred bisoiis in one day, hunting in the 
shown marked symptoms of leaii-poisoning after manner described so long as the horse ho rode 
having been in the habit of biting off the ends of could keep up. A few years afterwards, impi-oved 
the tinfoil used as wrappers for bouquets. (So- rilles were brought forward, ami the slaughter 
called ‘tinfoil,’ it may be mentioned, contains far was conducted in a different manner. The horse 
more of the metal lead than it does of tin.) assisted only in finding tlie herd, after wliich the 
Another man was attiicted with the same.symp- i huntsmen would take up a position on the leeward 
toms owing to having been in the habit of drink- j side nearly a mile away, and pick olf tlie animals 
ing beer from bottles which had been cleaned ' one after another as fast us they eould reload, 
with lead-shot. Other cases were cited wlicre the i The result of this wholesale slaughter is stated 
mischief had occurred tlirough chewing tobacco in a pithy manner, wliich, however, suggests exog- 
which had been wrapped in tin or lead foil, or geration, the writer telling us that in one 
from drinking beverages from bottles having district, at the c,lo.se of one particular winter a 
patent stopjiers in which lead formed tlie main man could travel fifty miles in jumping from one 
constituent, A case lately camo under our own carcase to another. The skin was the part of the 
notice of a lady who was lead-poisoned through the ; animal which was valued. 

use of the spoons and forks at a seaside lodging. .Seven years ago, a geological map of France 

Those who are acquainted with the past liistory was commenced on a scale of 1 .')00,()(X), which, 
of London will remember tliat tlicre existed at according to all accounts, must be the finest work 
one time a number of tributaries to the Thames of the kind ever undertaken. It is now finished, 
which flowed tlirough the city. The position of and consists of forty-eight .sheets. 'I’lie system of 
some of these may be traced by the names which colouring adopted is that which was reconinieuded 
they have conferred upon the thorouglifares near j at the Geological Congress held at Boulogne in 
which they once ran; thus we have the ‘Wall- [ 1881. It will now probably become general in 

brook,’ the * Eyebouriie,’ the ‘Fleet,’ &c. It is all other countries, to the great convenience of 

interestiug to note that the outlet of the .spring stndeut.s. Using thirteen primitive colours, fifty 
which fed the last-named stream has recently been distinct tints can be obtained by superposition or 
rediscovered while certain building oper.atioiis difference in intensity of tone. 'I’lie Sedimentary 
were in progress near the famous Ooldbatli Fields Hocks are coloured according to the tints of the 
Prison, which is now turned over to the service solar spectrum and in tlieir regular order. 'Thus, 
of the Post-office. A portion of one of the wharfs the Trias is coloured violet, the .lurassic blue, the 
which lined the stream has also been uncovered, Cretaceous green, &c,; and each sliade is expressed 
the timbers, although bhiek with age, are in a in deeper shades when it is required to indicate 
fair state of preservafiion. From their size and that particular rocks of the system are of more 
solidity, it is inferred that vessels of quite a large ancient date. The Eruptive rocks appear in dif- 
tonnage found their way.tp this spot, a mile north fereiit shades of red, which arrangement seems to 
Of the river Thames. be appropriate to tliem ; while the Carboniferous 

It seems almost hopeless to attempt to grapple group, following an old custom, are expressed in 

with the great question of disposing of the sewage shades of gray and black, ’riiis sensible plan of 

with which the noble river Tbaiiies is so choked defining differences which can readily be appre- 
that in some places below London Bridge it is elated by the eye will most certainly help on the 
Rttle better than an open drain. Many systems study of geology generally. 

Imto been imposed, and much money "has been Automatic sprinklers, which are constructed to 
ipatt, hot without any apparent result We are pour a continuous rain of watei^upou an incipient 
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conflagration, and so overcome it at a period 
before it has become unmanageable, have of late 
yeaw become common adjuncts to business pre¬ 
mises. But they have one disadvantage in con¬ 
tinuing their deluge until stopped by haml, so 
that we can conceive the possibility of an umlis- 
covered alarm leading to more injury from water 
than from Are. A new form of Fire-check, whicl: 
meets this difficulty, has recently been brought 
forward by Mr Dowse of London. In tliis 
apparatus the water is a fixed (luauLity, held in 
a container of metal, and is charged with soda 
bicarbonate. Iluiig in the centre of this vessel 
is a bottle of strong acid, containing also an elec¬ 
tric fuse held in a glass tube. The containing 
vessel is fixed on or above the ceiling of the room 
requiring protection, and its lower part terminates 
with two roses much like those attached to water¬ 
ing-cans. In connection with the apparatus there 
is also a very sensitive thermomelric arrangement 
which causes the contrivance to act whenever 
the heat in the room reaches such a temperature 
as would be caused by actual fire. When thi.s 
occurs, the fuse e.\ph)des, shatters the acid bottle, 
BO that ail enormous mass of carbonic acid is 
generated in the containing vessel, with tlic result 
that both water and gas are discharged in all 
directions. No eonllagrntiou would withstand such 
a deluge for more than a few seconds. 

An engineer of Chicago has jiroposcd a system 
of elevated railways for tliat city, the lines to he 
at a height of one hundred and twenty feet above 
the pavement, so as to clear the roofs of the 
largest houses. This plan is put forward cliielly 
on account of its non-ohslruetion of the light, and 
also because its noise will not be so troublesome 
as that of a railway at a lower elevation. The 
passengers would he raised to the aerial stations 
by means of lifts. Tliis plan is never likely to be 
carried out, if for nothing else than that it would 
quite destroy the architectural featui'es of a city. 
It is far better to keep metropolitan lines below 
ground and out of sight as much as possible ; 
and although the uuhealthiness of a vitiated atmo¬ 
sphere may be pleaded, every one knows that 
fresh air can he sucui’ed in the tunnels if only 
the directors of the railway will go to the necos- 
saiy e.viieiise. 

The Society of Arts have done well in offering 
prizes for specimens of wrought-irou giilles, a 
mode of window decoration which is not only 
ornameutal by day, but which affords far greater 
protection By night than tlie usual clumsy shutter 
system. The blacksmith’s art has far too long 
been represented in this country by articles which, 
however necessary and efficient for their purpose, 
exhibit no kind of taste or design. It was not 
so once, as many old specimens of wrought-iron 
work hear witne.s8. The revival of this beautiful 
form of art is much to be desire<l, and the pieseiit 
oHer of prizes has, we learn, brought forward an 
amount of technical talent of a very high order. 
That this is no idle statement is proved by the 
three window grilles which have won the prizes 
offered, photo^aplis of which ore leprodueed in 
the Society of Arts’ Journal. 

Attention has recently been called to the pre- 
servAive qualities of soapstone. This material, 
which is_ commonly seen in this country merely 
as a vehicle for rough models, generally brought 
from China, has great power in withstanding 
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atmospheric influences; and a preparation of it 
can be easily appliiid to metal-work so as to 
preserve it from rust. In China it is used for 
protecting builiUtigH in which sandstone and other 
fi’iahle materials have been employed ; and it has 
for years been common to preserve buildings by 
giving them a superficial coating of the substance. 
The process mignt with great advantage be tried 
on the crumbling stonework of many of our 
large towns and cities, where fumes of all dcscrip- 
lioiis, added to the natural action of frost, rain, 
and sun.shine, are gradually disintegrating the 
mason work. 

AT-DAYBREAK IN LONDON. 

We doubt not there are many people in London 
that have never walked its silent streets at day¬ 
break ; and many ivsiJeuts out of town that 
would like to know what aspect the streets of 
the greatest city in the world present at this 
early time of clay - hence this paper, which was 
written after a ramble through the streets one 
Suialay morning. Sleeple.ssuess and a bad beod- 
aelio induced us to turn out of bed, dress, and 
slip quietl)' out into llie street about half-past 
thi’oe o’clock. Daylight had fairly broken out 
upon the slei’ping city ; uinl inhaling the keen 
morning air, we went in the direction of the 
river. As wo pus.scd down Southampton Row and 
Drury Lane, we met about four persons, two cabs, 
and thirty eats. Cats and waste-paper seemed to 
have taken poase.“.sion of the streets; and with 
what a reproachful look these cats eye you, as if 
they highly resented your iutriniion upon their 
domains at that early hour. It was a trifle 
uncanny walking down Drury Lane with only 
black cuts, waste-paper, and a dark form huddled 
togcthei’ in its rugs here and there up a side-court 
for company. From Drury Lane we reached the 
Strand. 

What a contrast the Strand presented now to 
what it was at uiidnight, when the theatres had 
poured out their tho,usands, and the restaurants 
or bars had disgorged their votaries into this 
important highway, teeming witli human beings, 
some hurrying homewards on foot, others trying 
to obtain a seat in an omnibus, or hail a cab, or 
liurryiug off to catch u train, amidst the yelling 
and shouting of men selling extra-special editions, 
and the whistling and shouting for carriages and 
cabs. Now the stillness and the deserted appear¬ 
ance strike one vividly, for you see the curves, 
elevations, or declines of the roadway, which it 
is impossible to notice when coverial with teeming 
life and traffic ; and no life to be seen excepting 
a tew men busy in carting the Sunday newspapers, 
and a slouching man or two, tlie iuevitiible man 
in blue, and a very sleepy-luoking cah-horse, 
attached to its vehicle, wlierein the driver was 
fast asleep. • 

We turned down Wellington Street to Waterko 
Bridge, where we stopped at the coffee stall and 
awoke the old lady there, who was snatching a 
short period of sleep. Ilow well practised thesa 
women must he to be able to sleep, and a#ak» 
every few inimites on hearing the foototepS of 
customers ! Her helpmeet was there also, and ve 
tried to engage him in cheery conversation ; btlt 
he would not b! wooed that way, for, mumhUng 
an incoherent reply in a grumbling tone, he £«U 
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at once into the arms of Morpheus. Dickens’s 
fat boy should have kept a coffee stalL 

We descended the steps of Waterloo Bridge and 
walked on to the Embankment. Thca*, on inter¬ 
esting scene—at the same time inconsistent with 
our advanced views of Immunity—drew our 
attention, inclining on the seats by the river, 
in all sorts of positions, were men who could' not 
afford to pay for a night’s lodging. Some seats 
were occupied by persons sleeping in a perfectly 
upright position ; others were shared by sleepers 
more fortunate than their fellow-outcasts in 
annexing places, for some had half a seat to lay 
' their careworn bodies on, and hugging their rags, 
endeavoured to close up the air-holes. As we 
passed by each .seat of outdoor slcepoi'S, who 
■preferred, or had to prehir the cool shroud of 
Nature’s covering lo tlie .stilling rooms of common 
lodging-houses, some of them were stretching their 
arms and legs ; and one young man was actually 
absorbed in the pretty lyrics of the opera Vonilhij. 
One seat was occupied by four awakened politi¬ 
cians, engaged in an argument on the amount of 
Oerman blood in the royal family. Would our 
Queen feel flattered to know that four of her 
humblest subjects, with hardly a copper in their 
pockets, had still inteiest enough in imperial 
affairs to criticise her family and court at four 
A.M. on the Thames Embankment '1 

Westminster Bridge was now in our immediate 
vicinity, and stepping on to the bridge, we looked 
away out to the far east, and watched the rising 
of the sun beliiiul the great dome of St Paul's. 
Here was a modern day picture for any artist to 
paint. A cold gray colouring pervades tlie whole 
scene, the gray stonework of the bridges an<l 
Embankment, the gray colouring of water touched 
up with the |•ellectiou of the little fleecy gohleii 
clouds stretching acro.ss the pale-blue sky, which 
received their delightful tints from the goMeii 
rays shot up from behind the sombre dome of 
St Paul’s. The whole scene, was indeed charming 
in harmony of colour—cold gray, lit up with golil. 
In this study of early morning tints, the artist 
who will paint this scene ’must not forget the 
human element in it—a scene more impressive 
than colouring of liglit, stone, and waler ; for 
there, against tlie end of the stone parapet of the 
Embankment, on tlie tup of the steps lending 
down to the river, stood a haggard-looking young 
man, and at his feet sat his wife and two infants. 
He looked as if lie li.ad stood there on guard 
the whole night, with contracted brows, and now 
fiercely staring at the rising of the sun in tlie 
east Perhaps that gohleii ray of light was the 
only sign to him of (dod's presence in the whole 
world. But it was touching to see how this hard, 
fierce-looking man, out of work and moneyless, 
genily propped up his infant child as it showed 
signs of dropping forward in sleep against the 
‘cold and hard buttrejs. 

Should tliis meet the eye of some thinking 
philanthropist, we trust he will sec what a splen¬ 
did opening there is *^re to effect a real and 
lasting good to the poor outcast humanity of 
London. A large building might be erected in 
this city with washing facilities, so that these 
poor persons might obtain a night’s lodging for 
A penny and u thorough wash in the morning, 
j^^is healthy arrangement might relieye the work 

London hospitals. 

Turning our back to the bridge, we passed by 
the Houses of Parliament and tlie Abbey, and so . 
emerged into the side-walks of St James’s Park, 
where everything looked beautifully fresh and 
green ; and we passed through Spring Gnnlens, 
and iasiied out into Trafalgar Square. Here, too, 
had men and women been sleeping, aind some 
were now performing their morning nblntions in 
the fountains ; and some were slouehing ofl' in 
all directions. But where do they slouch to ? 
We must say slouch, for verily they do slouch, 
dragging one leg wearily after aiiotlier, with hands 
embedded in the bottom of their pockets, without 
seemingly the least idea or cure where they go 
to. 

In the Strand, on our homeward way, we saw a 
pitying sight—an intoxicated woman well advanced 
in years, with Imggord face and bleared eyes, and 
dres.sed in black rags and crape. Drunkenness 
and vice were written in every line of her face 
Mid in every curve in the folds of her dress. All 
the men aiui women we hod met this morning 
bad an appearance of lieultli and strength duoiigli 
to go on battling with in this world ; but on this 
poor aged creature, hopeless despair in this world 
was branded. 

One pleasing sight we must mention in con¬ 
clusion, and that was the little birdcages bung 
outside the windows of the Industrial iiuildings 
in Dniry Lane ; there the little songsters were 
welcoming the coming of day with thrilling 
delight. 

K 111 K W A L L. 

A SONNET. 

Far hy the iniir^in of the Northern seas. 

All heedless of llie pulse of pussiii*; feet 

Which throbs in sluggish life .along her stivct, 

Sho sits beside her ruined i)ulaces» 

A Biul gray city crowned with uieiuories, 

Heiu'ing her old Cathedral bells rei>cat 

The death'kneU of the days, whiuh, clear and 
sweet, 

Trembles .‘ind dies each hour upon the breeze. 

Her heart is with her unforgotten dead ; 

The jails and vikings who of old went forth 

Under tlie ravcn-hanner of the North 

To till the southern seas with w'ondering <lrcad— 

In dim strange murmurs, faint and far away, 

Kise through her dreams the voices of to-day. 

D. J. lloBKKTSON. 
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PROM OUR TERRACE ON THE 
GRAND CANAL. 

No Letter post of vantage eoiild be imagined 
whence to observe tlie life and manners of the 
V^enetians than the big terrace of the ohi patazxu 
on tlio Grand.Canal which we inhabit. It being 
on the ‘wrong side’ of the watery street, and just 
in the middle of its lirst beinl, we command a 
fine view of the double .sn’cep of water—from the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, with its orange-coloured 
awnings, and the gorgeous sails of the Chioggia 
fishing-boats, to the modern iron bridge that has 
dared to cross the same Canal that is .spanned by 
the historic arch of the Rialto. 

There is a feeling of satisfaction in living in 
one of the real palaces of which we have read 
so much, instead of being in a new-fangled, 
square-built, commonplace lodging. It is true our 
walls are rent, our marble balustrade is cracked, 
the delicate outline of our ‘dog-tooth’ cornice has 
crumbled away, the cusped arches of our tryptich- 
like windows have been filled up with bricks, our 
mosaic floors are all cement and no mosaic, our 
fine damask and satin hangings are faded and 
worn, our ancestral portraits have great triangular 
tears all over them, out of which tumbles the 
dust of ages each time the wind blowa-to a door ; 
still, no one can deny that it is a palace—the very 
ruin of everything within goes to prove it. Then, 
too, it props up, and is propped up by, one of the 
loveliest Lombardic buildings in all Venice ; so 
our abode acquires a sort of extra glory from its 
neighbourhood and from its need of us. 

Our apartments are on the first floor, the piavo 
nobite, as it called, from being that specially 
reserved in all these old palaces for their noble 
owners ; whilst the upper floors were occupied by 
the household and retainers; and the lower one, 
the front of which was generally an open arcade, 
was used as lodging for the gondoliers, for cellars, 
grain find oil stores, and ^or the boathouse. Our 
palace is built thus; and our rooms are reached 
by three separate staircases, the grand one, and by 
two others that come out at unexpected places. 


an<l disappear in lucked cupboards and dark pas¬ 
sages, very suggestive of romantic adventure. 

The first sign of life on the Grand Canal 
in tlie early morning is the passing by of long 
barges laden with green vegetables and fniit 
from the low flat island of Mazzorbo, and des¬ 
tined for the market at the Rialto. One such 
has pas.sed as we write ; its sail is of a rich 
Indian-red with a dark-blue tip, a fillet-woi’k 
border running ro\md it, and in its centre a 
design in orange of St George and the Dragon. 
The big rudder is gaudily painted in green and 
white, and has a picture of the Madonna on 
the part that is above water. The men who are 
poling the barge along add to the variety of 
colour by one of them wearing a pink shirt and 
purple trousers. The whole thing, together with 
its green lo;r’ looks, as the first rays of the sun 
glint upon ii, i>ke a bit of a broken rainbow that 
lias dropped into the Canal and is drifting along 
on its eddies. 

Eow comes a barge heaped up with coal; now 
one with bales of cotton for the factory lately 
established here. This is followed by another 
whose cargo of square white deal boxes is guarded 
by a soldier at each end of the boat, and the red 
flag that floats over it tells us that it is dynamite 
that is passing by. Of a more peaceable sort is 
the next that we notice. A sniidl flat bout, hardly 
more than a curved board, is propelled by two tall 
brown-robed figures, two Capuchin friars, who, 
with bare heads and sandalled feet and with cords 
girding their waists, are off on a begging expedi¬ 
tion, hoping to return with their Franciscan cane- 
basket filled with good things for their monastery’* 
fare. • 

Presently a barea approaches the stone landing- 
place beside our palace. This barca is a plained 
sort of gondola, without its graceful, dignifiti^^' 
steel prow. Out of it come, tumbling over Oftek 
other, about fifty soldiers. An early-astir itiner¬ 
ant seller of an Italian ‘Complete Eetter-wiltw,’ 
with a quick eye to business, who happen* ‘lb 
come up, seizes the opportunity, and in n moutbot 
his bag is open. He pulls out a heap of hobici, 
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and with ready wit reads a suitable sample of the 
contents of his book: ‘ Letter from a soldier in 
Abyssinia to his brother in Italy.’ In an instant 
the soldiers are crowding round him, listening 
with interest; many producing the few coins with 
which they can become possessors of the little 
manual, which they scan eagerly for something to 
fit their own particular case as they are hurried 
away up the narrow lane. 

But our attention is diverted from them by the 
stately advance of a gigantic stack of fresh green 
grass, apparently resting on the surface of the 
water. The flat barge on which the stack is placed 
is completely hidden by the drooping grass, and 
only the tip of the tall mast projects through it. 
On this is fixed a small sail, which looks like a 
pocket-handkerchief on a walking-stick. From a 
space at the stern, hollowed away in the stack, 
rises a column of white smoke—an odd place in 
which to be roasting coffee for breakfast! This 
grass comes from Torcello and from the valleys of 
the Friulian Alps, and is for the susten.ance of 
the cows of Venice. These pass their lives in 
dark stables, and are almost the only animals in 
the town. It is true that both dogs and cats are 
to be found if you know where to look for them. 
These latter are sometimes to be seen peering 
through the gratings of the damp cellar-like 
ground-floor rooms in the narrow lanes, where 
they look as if they are suffering imprisonment 
under the Inquisition, so dejected an air have 
they. The cat is much in favour with the lower 
classes here for more purposes than one, as we 
learned from a Venetian friend. lie .said that in 
the winter he finds it difficult to keep a cat about 
his place, for it is sure to be stolen by his poorer 
neighbours to eke out their stock of food. ‘ And 
no wonder,’ he added ; ‘ for I can assure you that 
if kept in snow for two or three days after being 
killed, cat makes a very palatable disli.’ The 
dogs are almost exclusively to be found on the 
great latecn-sailed boats that bring cargoes of 
wood from the Alps of Cadore and charcoal from 
letria and Dalmatia. These dogs are taken on 
shore so rarely that, should one be seen running 
through the streets of Venice, it would be apt to 
be thought mad, and treated accordingly. 

But wo have rather wandered from the Canal. 
Now we see coming from the direction of San 
Marco a large flat barca, with a square cabin 
taking the place of the black movable cover 
of the gondola. Its windows are small, and are 
strongly grated with iron. This, as well as the 
presence of four or five big armed carabinieri, tells 
us that the boat has come from the prison near 
the Doge’s Palace.* By the exertion of a little 
imagination, the dark figures behind the iron 
bars become Silvio j^lellico and his friend on 
their sad journey to the prison in the castle of 
Spielberg. 

Of a very different character is the next barge 
that comes gliding along, its big mil catching tne 
breeze that nas just sprung up, so that the man 
;8t the stem with his long lithe oar has only to 
and act rudder. Heaped up •in wonderful 
beds, tables, chests, bundles of 


clothes, piles of plates and dishes, old pictures, 
and a sort of shrine with rusty sconces and a brass 
hanging lamp; whilst at the prow are half-a- 
dozen women and children eating their breakfast 
of polenta as they sail along. It is a family 
moving bodily to a new abode. As the old ntid 
the new door-steps are both washed by the water 
of canals, no neecl for packing up or neat arrange¬ 
ment of goods. When the barge came to the 
door, all that had to l)e done was to trundle 
everything into it, lighted charcoal stove and all, 
and sliove off. 

As morning advances, life becomes very busy 
just under our windows. Onr abode is at a 
corner between the Gram! Canal and the narrow 
lane of which I liavo spoken. This lane ends in 
three little wooden piers, that jut out fun-like 
into tlic water, and here there are moored by 
iiiglit iinil by day eight or ten gondolas, for at 
this spot is one of the many ferries by which 
the wide water-way can be crossed. By night 
only two sleepy gondoliers are on duty to carry 
over belated wanderers ; but now the bustle of 
the day begins, and the boatmen, collecting one 
by one, are soon at work setting their gondolas 
in trim order. There is miicli .sponging of their 
shining black surfaces, and beating of their 
cushions and small square carpets, and grtfat 
polishing up of the brass knobs mul plates that 
give brightness to the uniform black of the boats. 
On the opposite shore is another set of piers, 
where you land in a wide open space called a 
cumpo, in front of a church. Tliis catnpo in old 
times having been a green field the term is still 
given to the stone-pavisl piazza. A memory of 
the past greenness remains, however, in the shape 
of a Iiroad spreading vine supported on poles and 
trellis-work, which forms a cool bower, m which, 
.shaded from the hot sun, gondolier and pas¬ 
senger alike can rest Beneath this bower is a 
small wooden shrine, whoso doors stand open, 
showing a picture of the Virgin and Chibl. 

The doings of these fcrry-gondoIiers are a 
constant source of interest and amusement to us. 
From our terrace we get to know by sight the 
wives and children, who come twice a day bring¬ 
ing tliein tbeir meals. The women, with their 
coloured shawls gracefully draped aroiiiicl their 
heads and slioulders, remind us of the East; and 
no doubt this mode of wearing it conies from 
the veil of those lands with which old Venice 
had such a close connection. Fifty gondoliers 
with their boots are appointed by the miiiiici- 
pality to this particular ferry, and, while free 
to serve some of the hotels near by, and get what 
custom for long and short distances they can, 
are bound to be always in suflicient niinibei's at 
the ferry to carry over without delay all those 
desiring to cross. The chaige is only one soldo 
(a halfpenny), not a heavy fare ; but the working 
classes do not even pay this, the gondoliers being 
often content to receive from them two-fifths ot 
this small sum—two lombardi, as they are called. 
These tiny coins, which never come within reach 
of the ordinary traveller, arc signs of the poverty 
of the lower strata of Venice life. We have 
often been pleased to see how little gre^y are 
these gondoliers, who are apt to get from travel- i 
lers the reputation of being rapacious. Continu- j 
ally, when we have crossed, our boatman, on the 
strength of the full fore having been paid by tt*» 
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iwould call in some poorer brethren and carry 
them over for nothing. 

During the day our ferry landing-place is 
frequented by various itinerant merchants. One 
girl, with the braids of her hair twisted like 
cockle-shells on each side of her head, and her 
wooden shoes tied with red and blue ribbons, 
comes crying, ‘ Bestic, O le belle bestiej’ 
(Beasties, O the beautiful beasties!); these 
'beasties’ being an odd crab, peculiar to Venice, 
which has a huge bunch of led coial nearly 
08 big as itself. They arc sold at from one to 
three soldi each. The men are very fond of 
them, and sit on the railings of the piers with 
their heels tucked into the crossbars, nibbling 
and munching away at the pink claws half their 
off-tiine. Then the aquaiolo finds them out, and 
tempts them from their crab-sucking by his cry 
of ‘ 0 la froscliezza! O la puritii! O la bibita 
aristocratica 1’ (0 the freshness ! 0 the purity ! 
0 the aristocratic beverage !) as he sets down in 
their mid-st his covered pail of iced water and 
his gaily-painted tray on legs with its bottles and 
glasses. This stand is generally embossed all 
over with fancy-gilt nails and ohl coins, and 
with brn.ss and iron figures and glittering cmio- 
sities. The bottles I'ontain sweet sirups and 
lemonade, and, ahw, too often, r/ros^a/, the worst 
enemy of the Venetians. This (jra-qia is a spirit 
extracted from the refuse grapes afU;r all the 
juice has been pressed out It is of the nature of 
fusel oil, and is even worse in its effects on the 
drinker than the Frencli absinthe. We are happy 
to see, however, that ‘ our ferry ’ is [iretty abste¬ 
mious on the whole. At times the men .seem on 
tile brink of assaulting eaeli other, so fierce rages 
the battle of vituperation and gestieiilation ; hut 
it all means notliiug, and five minutes later tliey 
will bo sitting with tlieir arms round each other’s 
necks. 

Once a day at least our ferry is visited by a 
iiirca ristorante, a, broad Hat-bottomed lioat, in 
which stands at one end a huge bowl of maca¬ 
roni, •covered with a bit of blanket to keep it 
hot. Near it is a big pan, standing on a 
charcoal stove, in which fish of all shapes and 
kinds are frizzling—from innocent sprats to pulpy 
Victor-Hugo-like devil-fishes, with their long 
finger-like flaps and suckers ; and the cuttle-fisli 
with its sepia bag and one white bone. Awful 
creatures tlie.se, that nothing but starvation and 
despair would, you would tliink, induce any one 
to touch ! Here, however, they are necessaries of 
life, and the ristomnt^s small stock is soon ex¬ 
hausted. A barrel of wine in the prow and a big 
basket of rolls complete the stock-m-trade—‘and 
all,’ says our gondolier Pippo, ‘ for next to 
nothing.’ 

Pippo is a toll spare-built young fellow of 
twenty-eight, with hair and moustaches of tlie 
sunniest hue. The old-established notion of dark- 
haired Italians is only in part a true one, for here 
in Venice you meet almost as many golden or red 
heads as in England. We learned from Pippo 
that his gondola cost him about fifteen hundred 
francs when new, and that it will last good for 
onlj* about ten years, s'o that if his food is cheap 
the implements of his industry are dear, all the 
more that the flat bottom of the gondola gets 
eo clogged with barnacles and sea-weed that the 
boat lias to, be shored and scraped every month, 


and during certain months every fortnight The 
brass ornament which secures the arm-cushions, 
and which is the^cliicf decoration of the gondola, 
suggests tlie origin of the shape of the boat itsw 
—tile sea-horse, which abounds in tlie lagoons of 
Venice ; the upright steel prow, with its dignifieil 
bearing, being modified from its head, and tlie 
small curl of steel at the stern answering to its 
tail. That in early times all ships were fashioned 
nfter tlie forms of aquatic birds and beasts is very i 
apparent to any one wlio sees the small craft in the 
Greek and Turkish waters; often tlie prow prolongs 
itself into the head and long neck of a sea-serpent 
or of a swan, the great side rudders being like 
a splay foot or a fin. Then here in Venice even 
the coal barges have all large eye.s sculptured or 
painted on them, the iri.s being a hole through 
which runs the cable. The smaller barges often 
have but a dab of white paint, but you canmit fail 
to recognise tlie rudimentory eye. 

But now the boats at the ferry all .seem seized 
with a sudden frenzy. The water swashes np and 
down over the steps, and the gondolas are sent 
bnniping agniust the piles that stand in the watei- 
round the piers and the jialaz;:o door-steps. One of 
I the small canal steamers has passed rather nearer 
I inshore than usual, and has caused by its swell all 
: this confusion. There is a terrific exchange of 
abuse .shouted in stentorian tones, which gradually 
I calms down us the steamer gets beyond shouting 
j distance, and the word-eddios am! the water-eddies 
1 die out together. Tlieoretically, for poetry’s sake, 

I we are bound to lament the presence of these 
steamers on the Grand Canal; but, shall we own 
it? in practical life we are most grateful to them, 
as, indeed, are all the Venetians. They are trim, 
well-beliavcd boats. They conSuiiie their own 
smoke, and go on their way inconveniencing no 
one and helping many. There is an idea that 
they must toko work from the gondoliers; but 
this is a n take, for the, class they chiefly carry 
never enter a gondola at all. In a city where the 
average worker, whether man or woman, only 
gi'ts one franc a day, few of the lower classes 
could afl'iird a boat that costs a frono an hour. 
Then the visitoi's, to whom seeing Venice means 
gliding' about its picturesque canals in a gon¬ 
dola, have little occasion or temptation to use 
the tram-via, which is the very odd name given 
by the Venetians to the steamboats. So they are 
mostly useful to the very nuiiierous poorer classes. 
Some old folks who, living in the extreme north 
and iiortli-west of the city, have actually never 
been to the centre, arc now able at last to make 
the journey all the way to San Marco ? 

The next thing that catches our eye, as we sit 
during afternoon tea on our terrace, is an elegant 
landau. It has a blue body and red wheel%: 
and is poised between the seats of a wide barge, 
which bears it, as if in triumph, along* m 
unaccustomed road. Great* is the astonishincat 
its appearance creates amongst our gondoliers. 
Whence it comes and whither it is going in this 
city of watery ways and staircase bridge is « 
mystery. Not less odd is it to see, folloiyii^ 
landau, two sentry-boxes going up to the by’ 
the Du'iana dd Man; and in the di8tahe^|pi|ii)g 
lightly over the rippling waters of the Gitldkecit 
branch of^ the canal, three massive near' 
ciurriages. ' ’ . 

But in our observation-making and oitr jSteiebi 
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taking the day lias slipped by; and as we finally 
step in from onr terrace, the last rays of the sun 
are setting a burnished crown on the campanile of 
San Marco, and touching ns with fire the golden 
wings of the angel on its summit. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

Dv DXvid CiiiiisTii! Mi'BnAv, 

Author of *Val Stuanoe,' Moski’U’m Coat,’ 

'ItAlNlMlW Coi.1),' rtc. 

CH.tPTEIl xx.wir. 

Tobiah, being now u gentleman at large, and 
having reached that blissful lubberlnnd of dolee 
far nifftiU towards which he had all his life long 
looked with yearning but hopeless eyes, it seemeil 
to him the mo.st natural and befitting thing in the 
world to settle near the scene of his discovery and 
to pose there as a personage. The public-house 
W'as the readiest phu:e to pose in, but his mind 
ran away from the thought of its temptations 
as a whipped clog runs from a shaken stick. 
He took cheap Kulgings in a labourer’s cottage, 
and hoarded up a whole half of his W’eekly 
income. 

A few months ago he would have spent his 
last threepence on rum without so much as 
troubling to ask where the next might come 
from. Now, with that siuldenij’ develoiiecl eye 
for tlie future, lie began to exercise a thousand 
mean precautions. Tlie summer was barely bo- 
iuning, but bej'ond tlie summer, winter lay, and 
e looked with dreadful prophetic eye towards 
the time of ruin and snow and eold. 

‘I ought to he supplied with coiil for nothing,’ 
said Tobias; 'but 1 am too well aeipiuiiited with 
the heartless ingratitude of men for that. I shall 
be expected to disburse a pecuniary considci’a- 
tion for it.’ 

He began betimes, therefore, and was at all 
hours lo be seen prowling about the roads on 
which the coal-wagons travelled. He carried 
with him a tattered old carpet-bug, and stooped 
for any fragment of coaf wliicli Iiad fallen, if 
it were no bigger tliuii a liu/.el nut. Rotten 
branches, bits of stick of any sort, found tlieir 
way into this receptacle, and at night lie would 
sometimes empty out lialf-a-do/,eu pounds’ weight. 
From the time of tlie beginning of this lialiit, 
nobody ever saw Tobias without the carpet-bag, 
which he lugged about with an uiillagging in¬ 
dustry. 

One fine day he found himself by a breach 
in the hedge beside a great mossgrown wall, and 
seeing a biggish handful of half-rotted hedge- 
stakes, dry and ripe for burning, witliiii reach, 
he took a cautious look .about Iiim and scrambleil 
through the breacli. The land sank here, and 
was thick with brush and bramble; and lying 
there, bidden for who knows how many year.s, 
were the remains of an old gate, wliicli had 
fallen almost to matchwootl. Tobias went for 
this prize exultantly, and filled his bag with frag¬ 
ments. 'He was in the very act of rising from his 
knees, when a sudden vista opened up before 
Win. A stone had been removed from the wall, 
and through the hole thus made lie could see into 
the grounds beyond it. He peered w’itb interest, 
KRi^«QaUt see an archway with a lieap"ot pictur- 
rnina over it This was not in itself a 


fascinating spectacle, end he had already satisfied 
a feeble momentary curiosity, when Snelling came 
in sight, with an aspect so stealthy and a mce so 
pale tliat Tobias knelt and stared as if rooted to 
the spot 

The horrore of the night had been too ranch for 
the intending criminal, and Snelling had no 
cijurage to face them anew. But now, with the 
liousekeejK-r being away for her marketing, and 
John by special leave picnicking with Will Gregg 
and iliversothei’s of his companions in the Qiiarley 
Woods, he had full three hours clear. He had 
determined to finish his deadly work that day ; 
but lonely as be knew himself, he was in a fury 
of fear lest lie should be discovered at it. At 
every step lie looked to right and left, with a 
guilty horror wliicli filled Tobias witli wonder; 
and tliere was a sometliing so stealtliy and yet so 
tlireuteiiing in his whole motion and aspect, that 
the iiimixeii watcher could make neither liead nor 
tail of his own surmi.ses. 

The fir.At thing Snelling did tvas to enter the 
arcliway, and there, dniwiiig a newspaper from 
his pocket, lie unfolded it and spread it like 
a carpet on the grass, pushing it clo.sely against 
the wall and folding its edge upward there. 
Wlieii lie had doii<‘ tlii.s, he came out, stepping 
on lijitoe, with face and gesture so marked witli 
guilty fear, that a child could not have mis- 
leail him. Ho looked liitlier and lliitlicr, and 
listened with bent head. Next, lie drew a small 
pointed iniplonient from his pocket, and returning 
to tile arcli, began to pry at the wall. Ho had 
not worked a minute, wlicn some fancied noise 
arrested liim, and he came stealing out on tip¬ 
toe. 

What ill the name of wonder could it mean ? 
Like a ray of liglit tlie thought came—Buried 
Treasure ! 

‘ 1 will have a finger in that pie,’ said Tobias. 

It was all very well for tlie little Jousserau to 
resolve valorously on facing Sliortliouse with a 
reiiuost for his daugliter’s liiind ; it was another 
thing to storm the breach of Biilish prejudice. 

‘ 1 shall have to imt niy self-love in my pocket,’ 
said Jousserau. ‘1 sliall have to put my patriotism 
ill my pocket too. If I am accepted at all, and 
that is not very likely, I shall be taken /aide dc 
mieiix and with a despeiate sori’ow.’ 

He knew something, but not all, of tlie midland 
rustic’s invincible ignorance of things and jieople 
outside iiiimediatc ken. He had been told in 
pi'idty plain language already tliot he was an 
outer barbarian. He knew that liis neiglibours 
for the time being regardctl him as a sort of inno¬ 
cent, harmless savage ; and tliougli lie was one of 
the best-humoured and sweetest liearted fellows 
ill the world, tiie self-satisfied ignorance with 
which the good stupid folk patronised their social 
and intellectual superior did really sometimes gull 
him. If it had stood entirely by itself, it would 
have been pure comedy to him ; but it weighed 
heavily against ids be.st liopes, and so was merely 
droll no longer. 

On the day after bis parting with Cecilia, ho 
attired himself as if for a'visit of ceremony,'and 
with a heart alternately full of resolute courage 
and despair, made hie'way to Shorthonso’s resi¬ 
dence. Since the acliievement of his portrait, 
Shorthouse had realised a fondness for the crim- 
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son plnsli waistcoat and tlie blue cloth coat with 
brass buttons such as he had never known before. 
He had begun to be awake as to their artistic 
value, and liked to posd in them to himself, and 
to sit in his own armchair with pot and pipe, 
looking os like his own picture as jiossible, and 
feeling fully conscious of the resemblance. It 
was a simple kind of vanity to assail a man of his 
years ; but he found a great pleasure in it, and it 
hurt nobody. The best clothes were not to be 
worn lightly and without occasion, and so the 
treat was not one of every day ; but on the morn¬ 
ing of Jousserau’s visit, Shorthonse hud a call to 
pay, and could aliord himself the treat. 

Cecilia saw her lover’s arrival from her own 
chamber window and was overwhelmed by her 
emotiona She dreadeil to think of what would 
happen, and she of course admired Jousserau’s 
courage, wdiilst dc.spaired of the efl'cct he 
might produce. Her father’s opinions were not 
easily changeable ; and with regard to Jotisserau’s 
oft'er he was likely to be as oljdnrate as be had 
ever been about anything in hi.s life. It may be 
confessed that .1ous.scrau’s task was easier than the 
girl’s. It was ho, to be sure, who had to face the 
dragon opi)osition ; but meantime, as always in 
"'e best authenticated fairy 8torie.s, the maiden 
. ited tremulous, powerless to strike a blow for 
her knight’s life or her own freedom. In the 
authenticated fairy stories the knight always wins, 
and the damsel is always delivered ; but in real 
life jt is not so. The dragon of British prejudice 
was very unlikely to yield, she thought, to a 
French assault of arms. 

The, servant-girl announced .loussernu’s arrival; 
and the farmer quitteil his pose hastily and took 
up his position on the whitened hearthstone 
before the kitchen fender. 

‘Show the young man in, Jane,’ he saiil grudly; 
and Jousserau, standing at the door, heanl feel¬ 
ingly the unpromising tone in whicdi he spoke. 
‘ Well,’ said Shorthonse grutliy, ‘ what can 1 do 
for you this morning ?’ 

‘I wish to ask,’ said Jousserau, standing un¬ 
covered before him, ‘if you will give mo five 
minutes of your private time V 

‘Jane,’ said the farmer, addressing the girl, 
‘you can find something to do in the dairy, 1 
daresay.—Take a cheer, Mr Jousscrong.’ 

He remained standing, and Jousserau naturally 
followed bis example. 

‘ 1 should de.sire,’ the artist began, ‘ in the first 
place to say to you what are my hopes and ex¬ 
pectations, and what is my po.sition in the 
world.’ 

'I'he farmer, turning half-way round, deposited 
his long Broseley on the tall mantel-piece, and 
ramming his clenched fists into the pockets of 
his riding breeches, faced his companion anew 
with a look of dogged waiting. 

‘Some months ago,’ pursued Jousserau, who 
had taken great trouble with his English, and 
had all night long rehearsed the scene in his 
mind—‘some months ago I gave up a situation 
which brought me twelve pounds a week. 1 hud 
held it for four years, and had saved sixteen 
hundred pounds. I have now two thousand 
pouwls at the bank of Castlc-Barfield. I can 
make by my work half as much every year. In 
time it is likely that I make mure—perhaps 


mu 


France, is there landed proprietor, and is worth 
six hundred pounds in the year. He has no child 
but me. That, sir, is my position.’ 

Sliorthouse’s gjize had grown more and more 
dogged as the artist spoke, and under his uncom¬ 
promising stare speech was increasingly difficult 
‘Well,’ said Slioithouse, ‘that being so, you’re 
pretty well to do.—But now, what’s all that got 
to do along with me ?’ 

‘ If I should imirry,’ said the artist, ‘ I should 
settle upon my wife my whole be!onging.s. 1 am 
I'rotestaiit. You can inrpiirc of my character 
of all who know me, and I will give you every 
ease fo do that’ 

‘ Ves,’ said Shorthouse; ‘ 1 sec where you’re 
a-driving. (lo along.’ 

‘ It is in short, sir,’- Jousserau concluded, ‘ that 
I present my.self ns a suitor for your daughter’s 
hand.’ 

‘ So 1 supposed,’ said Shorthouse. ‘ I ’ll tell you 
what it is: you can present yourself at home, 
with “No” for a answer.’ 

The manner of the speech was ns bluffly insult¬ 
ing ns its matter, and Jousserau felt it But it 
was robbed of half its sting by the fact that he 
had expected it, and he was too firmly set upon 
his purpose to allow himself to lose temper or 
to be beaten finally at the first assault. 

‘Sir,’ lie said, therefore, ‘I shall ask you to 
think something of Mees Cecilia’s happiness before 
you decide. 1 did meet Mccs Oeciliu yestCKlay, 
and she was distressed, and did not speak. I 
took the libei-ty to ask of her if it was that 
you had forbidden her to speak. She told me 
“Yes.” I said then that I must try to change 
your mind.’ I 

‘You did, did you?’ said Sliorthouse. ‘Well, 
if you ’ll be advised, you ’ll stive a deal o’ trouble. 
You might just as well get up and tell this j 
lioii.se to walk away as ask me to change my 
mind about that. 1 ’m not a man as changes his 
mind that c -y.’ 

‘Burdori me,’ Jousserau wont on, desperately 
but quietly, and with every outward sign of self- 
possessioii. ‘ Mees Cecilia has obeyed your wish. 
She is dutiful daughter, and will continue to 
obey your wish. But forgive me, sir; I know 
you a man of u good heart You will not wish 
to ntnkc your child unhappy. If Mees Cecilia 
wishes that I say no more, 1 will not trouble 
her again, or yon. Rut, it seems to me just 
that 1 should ask, “Will you speak to Mees 
Cecilia?’” 

‘No,’ said Shorthouse bluntly; ‘I won’t siieak 
to kliss Cecilia ; and I won’t have yon speaking 
to Miss Cecilia neither. You’ve mended up your 
English a bit lately, and it seems by this time as 
if yon could nnderstaiid what Wiis 8.-iid to yon. 
Now you tek this from me, plain and straight: If 
ever my gell says “ 1 will ” at the marriage altar, 
her’ll say it to a brotlier-Eimlishman. D’ye see^ 
me ? D’ ye nmlerstand ? I \c nothin’ agen yoti^: 
so far as 1 know. 1 don’t want to put the tuilig' 
no rougher than it has got to be put; but wh^;;; 
I’ve got to say a thing, I like to say it I’ve eaidj; 
what I’ve got to suy this time, and I look / 
done, with it.’ , . ■ ' 

Did ever tlie fatlierly dragon ‘encountw thieo 
knightly suitor with more uhcompromisihil' de>: = 
fiance ? Cecilia listening on the stairs 
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jlespairing. Jottuserau stood pale and tronlded, 
and for a little time said nothing. By-and-by, 
however, he drew himself together, and then he 
said an unwise and unguarded thing; ‘We arc 
both young, and we can wait’ 

‘Look here, young sir,’ cried the farmer; ‘you 
shall do none of your waiting about my doorstep. 

I warn thee now, mind me, if I catch thee at that 
it shall be the worse for tliee. I ’ll h.ave no 
maggoty fancies put i’ my gell’s head. You’d best 
o back to your own country and wait tliere. If 

catch you sneaking about my place, you and me 
will quarrel.’ 

, ‘Sir,’ returned Jousseran, self-pos-sessed again, 

• it will take two to qnaiTel ; and I shall not 
quarrel with Meca (lecilia’s father.’ He bowed. 

The farmer turned round to take his pipe again ; 

' and tile suitor went his way, naturally depresseil 
by the resiil! of his interview. Not a scale of the 
dragon’s armour hud been dinted, but the errant 
knight was wounded sorely, and the imprisoned 
dam.sel wept in her turret. 

‘Cecilia!’ her father bellow’cd np-stair.s after a 
lengthy pause. ‘ Come down here ; 1 ’ve a word 
to say to you.’ 

The girl sponged her eyes with fresh water, and 
making what hasty pretence slie could of being 
her natural self, run down-stairs with leddenod 
eyelids and new tears in her eyes. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ Shorthouse 
demanded flrmly. 

‘ Nothing, fatiier—notlilng.’ 

‘Ah !’ said papa; ‘I see. Tlieo ’st boon a-listcnin’. 
I can save myself tlic trouble o’ talkin’, then. 
Tell me the truth. Thee know’st what’s hap¬ 
pened 

‘Yes, father’—in the faintest frightened wdiisper. 

‘And that’s what tlieo’st been cryin’ for?’—No 
answer this time, hut only a fre.sh outburst of 
tears, and a blushing face hastily covered up in a 
handkerchief.—‘All right, my gell.’ He walked a 
pace or two up and down the room, then struck a 
Incifer match and applied it to the bowl of his 
pipe, and so sat clown piirtiiig stolidly. ‘ You think 
It’s hard, 1 dessay,’ lie went on philosophically. 
It came easy to him to be philosophical, for he 
was not the one who sulfeieil. ‘ In a year or two, 
Cecilia, you’ll he thankful for what I’m a-doin’ 
for you now.’—The girl thought otherwise, hut 
said nothing.—‘AVhnt d’ye think’ud liajipen to 
you hereafterwards if I was to let you marry a 
foreigner now?—Anybody, to look at you,’ he 
[Continued scornfully, ‘’ml think as you was 
tt-bein’ill done-by. What d’ye think I’m doin’ 
except for your own good, ye baggage ? D’ ye 
think it matters to me who yon inariy'! 1 ain’t 
! a-agoin’ to marry a Frenehmau. It’s me ns is 
a-savin’ you from all manner o’ troubles and 
! worries, and here you sit a-cryiu’ at me as if 1 
rwas a-hurtin’ you.’ 

i> Poor Cecilia thought that if she had wanted to 
b« saved from marn’hig the Frenchman she might 
l^ye felt differently. But she did not want to 
be saved from that doom. And to hear Aeliille 
spoken of as if he were something beneath the run 
of Common men, in place 'f being so infinitely 
above them as her lover was sure to'be, was surely 
hard for any girl to hear. There was something 
romantic and fine in having'a sweetheart who was 
m foN^er, and the sentiment was none the less 
|#^;#ith. her. because she loved heb lover for 
^^- 


better qualities than that, and had a very fair 
understanding of his general worth. He was 
an artist—a man of genius—a gentleman—infi¬ 
nitely better than the crowd of men she knew. 
She would no more have dreamed of setting the 
one solid English pretender to her hand on the 
same level with Jousserau than she would have 
dreamed of evening a hind from her father’s fields 
with Snelling. Mr Snelliiig was all very well in 
his w'ay, no doubt; and if she had never seen 
Achille, she miglit even have n)arried him, in 
deference to her fathcFs wishea But tlien where 
would have been the tender enthusiasm, the 
adoring woieliip, the timid heart-beat, the raptur¬ 
ous silent acknowledgment of a look or word 
wliich blessed her now, and made life a constant 
succession of delightful emotions? The little 
Jousserau was like a king among men, to her 
raptured fancy. And quite properly and natur¬ 
ally', tlicc more he was denied to her, the more she 
cared for him, until the all'ection, which if left to 
itself would have llowed on tranquilly and cejuahly, 
stormed along in a series of cascades as big and 
n<)i.sy as the young lady’s nature could find room 
and voice foi’. 

‘ I ’ll tell thee what it is,’ said papa, who was 
just the man for extreme rm^asures. ‘Thee’It 
never got thi.s nonsense out o’ thy head till tliou’rt 
provided witli a husband. 1 ’lu a-goin’ to tek this 
matter in hand my.solf, .and 1 shan’t he lung afore 
1 make a liend of it. I picked out a man for 
thee months ago, and you kep’ hini shilly-shally- 
in’ with I wool and I won’t, and at last give'him 
a “No” without rhyme or reason.’ lie set his 
pipe on the table willi so much emphasis as to 
shiver it in a dozen pieces, took his hat from the 
peg on which it hung, and walked straight out of 
tlie house, bent on heroic measures. He took the 
way which led to Tallymount Hall, and linding 
the iron gates tliere locked against him, began to 
shako at them and to roar alternately ‘House!’ 
and ‘ Snelling I ’ 


TREASURES AND FORTUNES. ' 

IYe never hear in our time of a single steamer 
carrying the load of gold, silver, plate, and 
trea.sure that was heaped in the hold of the 
buttei‘-hox of the last and earlier centuries. On 
Febrnary -28, 176!), there arrived at Lisbon a ship- 
of-war named the Mother of Ood, from Rio de 
Janeiro, Imving made the voyage in one himdreil 
and twenty days. She had on board nine millions 
of crusades in diamonds, and about a hundred 
thousand ‘crowns tournois’ in piastre.s, making 
in the whole twenty-nine million and fifty thou¬ 
sand livres tournois. So much for a single ship. 
In 1774, two Spanish ships from Vera Cruz and 
the Havana arrived with twenty-two millions of 
crowns, exclusive of merchandise valued roundly 
at twenty-seven millions of crowns. Such exam¬ 
ples could bo multiplied. Of the cargo of an 
English Indiaman in 1771, one item alone—a, 
diamond in the rough—was valued at one hundred 
thousand pounds, ‘comiiig to he miinufactured 
in England on account of one of the AMatic 
nabobs ;’ and on the private freight of this vessel 
the policies of insurance wore opened at Lloyd’a 
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Coffee-house at a high preiniuni, so costly were 
her contents and so doubtful her safe arrival. 

In those early days of extraordinary long 
voyages, clumsy ships, and of a navigation ren¬ 
dered not a little insecure by the blunder's or the 
conjectures of the chart-makers, we shouhl expect 
to meet with a great number of costly disiistors, 
the more particularly since it was the custom to 
commit to a single hold the treasure that would 
in this day be distributed among eight or ten 
great and powerful steamers. Yet this sort of 
shipwreck is not nearlj’ so frequently occurring 
in marine annals as would be supposed. When 
it happens, it takes an historical siguilicaucc much 
more profound than that which attaches to loss 
of, life. Asa costly shipwreck. La LiUino de-sorves 
notice. -She was of tlnrty-twu guns, commandeil 
by Captain Skynner, and went ashore on the 
bank of the Kly Island Passage on the night of 
October 9, 1799. f/.t iirst she was requited to have 
had six hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
specie on board. This was afterwards contra¬ 
dicted by a statement that the whole amounted to 
about one hundred and forty thousand j>ounda 
sterling. 

In the reign of James IL, some English adven¬ 
turers fitted out a vessel to .search for and weigh 
up tlie cargo of a lich Spanish shij) which had 
been lost on the coast of South America. They 
succeeded, and brought home three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, which had been forty-four years at 
the bottom of the sea. Captain Phipps, who 
commauiled, had twenty thousand pounils for his 
sh.'ire, and the Duke of Albemarle ninety thousand 
pounds. A medal was struck in honour of thi.s 
event in 1(187. There wa.s a very costly wreck 
in 17(17. She was a Dutch I'lust ludiaman, and 
foundered in a storm within three leagues of the 
Texel, taking down all hands but six, ami half a 
million sterling. 

In 1871 a Scotchman named Jolmson patented 
a treasure-.safe for sliijis. llis propo.sal was tliat 
the safe should be suspended at the ship’s davits, 
ready at an instant’s notice to be lowered into tbe 
sea. lie contrived that the safe sliould detach 
itself in tlie event of a sudden calamity, and lloat 
off, to be jiicked np by some passing ship, or 
washed ashore. The idea was ingenious : but it 
is not every captain who would relish tbe thonglit 
of an mrsinkable chest full of gold and jewels 
hanging at his davits ready to the hand of the 
first daring Jack uho should depend upon a black 
night and the navigable qualities of the chest to 
come safely oil' with a few hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 

There was a curious kind of smuggling practised 
aboard the old ships, and there is reason to believe 
that in many instances the actual value of the 
treasure in foundered vessels was never declared. 
An example is given of a Spanish register-ship 
falling into the hands of the British, t.-ei'tain 
discoveries determined the Captors not to sell her, 
but to break her up themselves, believing that by 
so doing they might find valuables artfully con¬ 
cealed. The duty on gold was high, and to evade 
it, many of the bars of that metal had been thinly 
coated with pewter, and denominated ‘fine pewter’ 
in the invoice, by order of the Spanish merchants. 
The pni'ticulars of the freight are worth giving, 
as illustrative of the cargoes of that age (1793), 
and of the great value entrusted to a single ship. 

I !! 


There were 094 cases of silver, each containing 
3(X)0 dollars ; 33 cases of gold, besides plate and 
jewels of the value of £600,000 j '72 hundred of 
redwood ; 10 case?of silver in bars ; 2262 quintals 
of bark of different weights; 22-10 quintals of 
cocoa ; 4887 cases of pepj^r; a great number of 
cases of lead, wool, s((gar, niedieul roots, gums of 
cocoa, together with hides, skins, barrels of lioiiey, 
and eleven eases of the various productions of 
Peru. ‘This cargo,’ says the account, ‘has been 
two years in collecting h'oni different parts of tbe 
coast, and is without exception the riche.st that 
ever was trusted on board <jf any single ship. It 
is impossible to form a just e.stimate of its value ; 
but it is certainly not ovei-rated when it is stated 
as twelve or tliirtcen hundred thousand pounds.’ 
Think of the costly wreck such a vessel us this 
woidd have made ; and certainly, so far as her 
freighters were concerned, she was as good as 
foundered when slio was euptm ed. 

In more iiuxlern times, the costliness of ship¬ 
wreck is to be found in the dc-struetion of the 
fabric and lier cargo rather than in the treasure 
on board. Whatever may have been the worth 
of a galloon as a shi]i, there need be no scruple 
in couchuling that when hrund-new her value 
would be but that of a toy in comparison with 
such ocean mail-boats a.s now convey specie and 
valuables. The sinking of an Atlantic, Indian, 
or Australian liner—even with a clean hold— 
would represent an immense treasure if told in 
dollars, ducats, or piastres ; and when is added 
the cargo of sucli a craft along with the passengers’ 
luggage, which wouhl include a quantity of jewelry 
expressing many tlioiisand pounds alone, some 
a.stoais)iiiig liguies would be the result. As a 
matter of fact, oar later shipwrecks do not point 
to tlie same heavy losses in specie and articles 
manufactured out of the jneeious metals as were 
sustained in former times. The dcstrnetiou or 
capture of a single ship in the last and preceding 
centuries would frequently signify the siuking of 
a million to a ’.ailliou anil a half of pounds stciTiug 
in chests of pieces-of-eight in ingots and bars 
and in religious decoraliuiis, and this without 
refereuee to the cargo, the value of which may he 
suspiaied when we hear of tea selling at a guinea 
a pound. 

The Royal Charier is the most notable modem 
instance of the wreck of a ‘treasure’ ship. She 
left Australia with AffbOjOGO in her. Of this 
sum, says Charles Dickens, in his chapter on this 
dreadful shipwreck in the Vitenmmcrcial Traveller, 
£300,000 worth were recovered at the time of the 
novelist’s visit to the jpot where she had driven 
ashore. 

Meanwhile, how much gold and silver, minted 
and otherwise, is unnually alloat I How many 
millions are yearly borne over the deep to and' 
from India, America, Australia, China, and Sonth 
Africa by Engli.-*!) steamers akme 1 There shoiBd 
she no difficulty in making the calculation,_whicU,'; 
when arrived at, must surely yield a fine ides bT; 
the treasure over which tlie red (lag flies, and «n • 
excellent notion of the trust that is reposed in tjbiS-' 
British shipmaster, and of the high and (fterling" 
qualities which go to the fnlliliueni of it. 

Niimcreus are the instances of person^ mudf- 
ing extruonlinary and often unexpected leKBclea. 
A railway blacksmith named Allen recently re¬ 
covered an estate in Hanley worth seventy ^OU- 
'. 
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Band pounds. The Allen family had held the 
property fnJin the days of the Coiujuest, but more 
than one hundred years aijo the title-deeds were 
lost; and in 1828 the family* were dispossessed 
through beins unable to produce them. Subse¬ 
quently the deeds weie found and the family 
estates recovered. 

A few years ago, a pleasant genial old gentle¬ 
man called at one of the (b'ty banks and requested 
an introduction to one of the junior clerks. The 
elerk, who had noticed the stranger, and seen 
him enter the manager’s room, was startled by a 
summons to go inside. Once inside the manager’s 
room the clerk found himself face to face with 
the stranger. The visitor immediately broke the 
ice by saying he had the pleasure to announce 
that by the death of an uncle, and in consequence 
of the death of several other relatives, this young 
gentleman was heir to a baronetcy. Hardly 
believing his eaist, tlie clerk summoned up enough 
presence of mind to ask if it was an enqity title. 
The visitor immediately and blandly informed 
him that his income was at least ten thousand 

E ounds a year, with fifty thousand pounds at a 
ank upon current account. It has since been 
ascertained that the income is not less than sixteen 
thousand pounds a year. 

The ow'ner of a very valnahlo pair of trousers 
was lately advertised for in the French papci's by 
the honest finder of the same, who allowed the 
individual to wdiom they belonged fifteen days 
in which to come forward. After this delay, he 
stated ho would consider Iiim-self justified in pro¬ 
fiting by this strange windfall, which, as he was 
in poor circumstances and about to be married, 
would be very serviceable to him. On the Place 
de la Concorde ho stated that ho saw one evening 
a dark object on the ground, wliich he first took 
to be a sleeping dog. On closer inspection, how¬ 
ever, he discovered his mistake, and picked up 
the garment then in his possession. He took the 
trousers with him on board a boat which lie 
owned, and on passing them in review, noticed 
that Ihe buttons seemed ditferent from ordinary 
ones. Prompted by curiosity, be undid the cloth 
that covered them, and found, instead of wooden 
moulds, gold pieces. Carrying his investigations 
farther, he came across some bank-notes .stitched 
into the waistband with other p.apcrs of 
value. 

Stories of extraordinary windfalls arc so fre¬ 
quently due to an ellbrt of tlic imuginntioii, that 
we may bo excused for receiving them with a 
cottBiderablc amount of reserve. Elizabeth Scott 
was found by the police in 1875 lying on 
the floor of her back-kitchen. She had been 
dead apparently for about a week, portions of 
her hands having been oaten by rats. It was 
stated that although deceased—who was seventy- 
two years of age, and lived in London—was in 
possession of upwards of ten thousand pounds in 
consols, producing an income of four hundi-cds 
pounds a year, she never associated with any one ; 
and a search through the house resulted in sums 
of eighty-two pounds in gold and forty-seven 
pounds in silver being L’sid secreted in little 
tags between the mattresses of the bed. For many 

f ears she had been leading a miserly existence. 

t was sti^d that she bad left no will, and had 
:only two-coosins living in Scotland. • 

; in the tatne year an inquest was held in refer¬ 


ence to the body of James Swift, of Ancoates, 
aged seventy-four years. The deceased was a 
man of penurious habits; and os be was of .a 
solitary and retiring disposition, seldom leaving 
his house, very little was known of him in the 
neighbourhood where be lived, though it was 
sometimes whispered that notwithstanding his 
apparent poverty, he was possessed of great 
wealth. 'That tliere was good foundation for this 
idea subsequently appeared. He was last seep 
alive at dinner-time on Tuesday prior to his 
death, at which time he was brushing the doorstep. 
Two Lours afterwards, the attention of the police 
was called to the fact that the shutters of his 
house were fast closed. Not knowing what to 
make of this, the officer tried to gain an entrance, 
and was at length obliged to force opim the back¬ 
door. He found the deceased lying on his back 
on tlie kitchen floor, with a chair on the tf)p of 
him. He app<'nred to have been sitting in the 
chair, and to have fallen off, causing it to topple 
over with him. The body Wiis cold, life being 
quite extinct, and the deceased’s watch bad stopped 
at half-past two o’clock. The house was in a very 
dirty condition, and there was evidence that its 
occupant bad never slept in bed. In the couiao 
of examination which disclosed these things, a 
safe was found containing deeds and mortgage 
bonds representing about twelve thousand pouiids- 
worth of property, and the large sum of two 
thousand pounds in gold. 

A wooilman named Robinson, at Hexham, 
Northumberland, succeeded a few yeare ago in 
establishing his claim to a quarter of a million 
of money. 

Devonshire has been truly called the garden 
of FhigUmd. In a small village in the heart 
of this beautiful country stands a labourcFs 
cottage. It is a picturesque old place, in the 
midst of a large garden, such as we still find 
in some rural districts surrounding tlie humble 
liomes of our agricultural labourers The front 
of the cottage is covered with woodbine, honey¬ 
suckle, and roses, through wliich two little lattice 
windows peep out upon the jiasser-by, while one 
gable end is completely bidden by a large luxuri¬ 
ant grape-vine. Until quite I’ecently, this was 
the abode of an old labourer and hi.s family, 
who, though thrifty and industrious, were, and 
bad been all their life, extremely poor. Life to 
this poor man had been a desperate struggle, and 
many a time the meal consisted only of vege¬ 
tables fi'om the garden which he cultivated so 
carefully. Hard work had been his lot all his 
life, and it never entered his head that the world 
contained fur him aught beyond the scant wage 
due to his hard and elicerless toil. All his 
relations, so far as he knew, had been poor, and 
there was no one from whom he could expect a 
single ]x*iiny. Happening, however, to come across 
a li.st of names of pemms who had been advertised 
for to claim money and property in Chancery, he 
was greatly surprised and very much agitated to 
find his own name in full ; and being a man 
of more than ordinary intelligence for his class, 
he at once communicated with the publishers of 
the list, which has resulted in establishing his 
claim to an enormous fortune, left nearly one 
hundred years before. 

In 1883, Richard Senrrah, blacksmith of Well, 
in Yorkshire, died at the age of sixty-eight, ana 
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waB found, when hi* house was broken into by 
the police, to be dead in bed. On his premises 
being examined, upwards of three thonsana pounds 
was found upon a beam in the kitchen; and 
mortgage deeds for several hundreds of pounds 
were also found in an old chest The deceased 
had no relatives. 

It was stated in 1882, that, according to a 
report from Gosport, a man named Geai-y, who 
liad for the last twenty-live years been employed 
in a brewery there, had laid claim to an estate 
which had been locked up for eighty-six years, 
and amounted to a million and a half sterling. 
One of the most remarkable incidents in con¬ 
nection with the case was that Geary was led 
to become a claimant through seeing an inscrip¬ 
tion on a tombstone in a local churchyard. 

The will of the ‘ old Lady of Stamford Street,’ 
whose death, in a dilapidated house in that street, 
created some .semation when it wa.s ascertained 
she had been posseased of considerable wealth, is 
worthy of notice. She was the owner of other 
property in London be.sides that in Stamford 
Street; but it appeared that other property, which 
for many years was allowed to run to waste, in 
Snow Hill, Stoke Newington, and other places, 
and which was also supposed to belong to her, 
did not do so. She died worth about one hundred 
thousand pounds in the funds, had many freehobl 
and leasehold houses ; and there was quite an olio 
jioilriito of cnrio.sitie.s found in her house when 
search wn.s made for gome other will. Amongst 
other things there was a room full of caps and 
bonnets, some of the latter nearly half a yard 
long (poke.s of a former generation); and in a 
canvas bag was found five hundred pounds in 
sixpenny, lourpenny, and threepenny piece.s. She 
haa qu.arrelled many years .ago with all her rela- 
tion.s, and her will was as follows: ‘I, Coniini.iA 
Anoemna Read, of Stamford Street, in the 
County of Surrey, Spinster, do hereby give and 
bequeath to the Treasurer for the time being of 
the Hospital for the Cure of Consumption at 
Brompton, in the County of Middlesex, for the 
use of-the said Institution, all my hou.schold 
furniture, pictures, goods, chattels, trinkets, 
jewelry', anil elfects, which may be in my dwell- 
ingfhouse in which I may reside at the time of 
my deeease, and also my ready money at the 
banker’s, and money in the public securities or 
funds in Great Britain, and also all other of 
my personal estate and effects which I leave or 
bequeath to such an Institution.’ By this will, 
one hundred thousand pounds went to the 
Brompton Hospital. 

An Iri.shman named Moore, a native of Cavan, 
died at Ramalto, in Buenos Ayres, where, after 
a residence of forty years, he amassed the large 
fortune of four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. By his will, two half-brothers living in 
his native parish of Cavan were raised from a 
position of poverty to one of wealth. 

A young labourer of Montelimart was recently 
visited bv a singular stroke of goml fortune, 
which had the immediate effect of depriving him 
of speech. An imcle from whom he expected 
nothing left him one million eight hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. At first, another will was found, 
leaving the bulk of the property between two 
brothers of the deceased, who, on hearing the 
news, proceeded to embrace each other; but 


their happiness quickly evaporated when a 
testament of more recent date came to light by 
which the nephew was entitled to the whole 
fortune. • 


FOILED BV HIMSELF. 

IN TWO CHAPTEHS.—CHAP. I. 

‘ AVho is this letter from, Jenkins V 

‘1 don’t know, sir. The man who brought 
it is waiting in the front office for an answer. 
He looks like a working-man dressed up in his 
Sunday clothes.’ 

Mr John Barnett, solicitor, cut open the enve¬ 
lope carefully, us was his habit, took out the 
enclosure, and read : 

Moredun House, 
Eldkroate, Friday , (I A.M. 

Dear Sir —I am in great trouble. Mr Monkton 
was found dead in the library last night about 
nine o’clock. The cause of death was heart dis¬ 
ease. Could you come down here to-day and 
remain till after the funeral, and advise me with 
regard to the funeral arrangements and other 
things ? It is a great deal to ask, I know ; but 
you see I have no right to interfere in these 
matters, as I am no relative of Mr Monkton’s, 
and 1 do not know what to do. Vou were always 
his chief friend ns well as his legal adviser. I 
am afraid of his brother coming here when he 
heui-s of the death. I enclose notice-s which I 
will thank you to get inserted in the various 
newspapers.—I send this letter by our gardener, 
who will bring back your reply.—Vonrs truly, 
Katherine Ashley. 

Jlr Barnett ajipeared very much nffucteil on 
reading this letter. ‘Mr Monkton is dead, 
Jenkins,’ he said. ‘Found dead in his library 
last night. How very sudden! He was here 
only two days ago, looking as well ns over 
I saw him -This letter is from Miss Ashley. 
She wislie. me to go to Eldergnte to-dliy ; but 
Mr Morgan is coming here in a short time, 
and I have to go out with him relative to some 
business which will detain me, I expect, till late 
in the afternoon. I ivill not be able to get to 
Eldergale till the six o’clock train.—I have 
nothing particularly pressing for the next few 
days, have 1 V 

‘No, sir ; I don’t think so.’ 

‘Then 1 will be. able to wait over at Elder- 
gate till after the funeral, ns Miss Ashley wishea 
I will give yon a note for the man. I don’t 
know when 1 got such a shock.’ 

The note despatched, Mr Barnett sat down 
to think over matters. Mr Monkton and he 
liad been friend.s of many yearn’ duration, and 
having been often at Morediin House, Mr Bamctt 
was well acquainted with Jliss Ashley, who wii^ 
orphan niece of his friend’s late wife. Mr Monkii, 
ton had no family of his own, and Mis^ A*Wqy! 
had lived at Morediin House for the_ past tern 
years. Her aunt, Mrs Monkton, liad dm a feiVi 
years before. By tbe terms of Mr Monkton’* will,i 
which Mr Barnett himself had drawn, the .Iktidri; 
knew that he, along with Sir Andrew PAWDOO,.* 
a wealthy neighbour of Mr Monkton’l^ Was| 
appointed an executor, and a joint gtue&n pfi 
Miss Aslilby until she should attain the nfi 
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twenty-one. This she wouhl not reach for nearly 
throe years yetj and in the interval, some 
arrangement must be come to with reference to 
her. , 

‘I hope that brother of Monkton’s doesn’t 
come noon the scene, for he is a thorough scoun¬ 
drel, if ever there was one,’ he said to him¬ 
self. ‘ He will give ns some trouble, if he can. 
However, he need not try to dispute the will ; 
aithough I believe he would do it in a minute, 
if he thought he had the glio.st of a chance.’ 

Here Mr Burnett’s muditatious were interrupted 
by the entrance of his client Mr Morgan, who 
had come to keep his appointment; and in a 
short time both left the oilice together. It was 
after five in the uftcumoon wlien Mr Burnett 
^tnrneil. 

‘Confound Morgan!’ lie said to Jenkins, who 
■was his head-clerk, and who had waited behind 
the otliers, in case of anytliing being required. 
‘I could not get away earlier. It will be after 
ten before I got to Mr Monkton’s house, for 
I will have to wait till the eight o’clock train 
now. I must go home first. I shall not be 
liack at tile oiiioe till Wednesday; but if 
tliere sliould be anytliing particularly pressing, 

I might take a run iiji..You can let me know 

how things go on, Jenkins.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ answered Jenkins; and then 
Mr Barnett departed. 

He left Euston Station at eight o’clock en 
route for Eldcrgate, which was di.staiit from llie 
Meti'opolis about two hours’ journey by- rail. 
Mr Monkton’s carriage w.is in waiting at the 
station, and he was soon being driven up the 
avenue to tlie house. 

A footman, wlio appeared to be tlie only one 
awake in the house, opened tlie door to him. 
But as he entered, an old lady, wliom Mr 
Barnett recognised as a distant cousin of Air 
Monkton’s, met him in tlie liall. Slie was a 
sturdy old Scotchwoman, hale and hearty, 
though upwards of sixty years of age. 

‘Ye’l^ very late. I was thinking ye migliliia 
be bere the night now ; and I advised Miss Ashley 
to gang awn’ to her bed, and I would look after 
ye if ye came. Ye’ll be ready for sonic supper, 
I’m thinking.—Come tliis way into the dining¬ 
room.’ 

Mr Barnett followed the loquaciou.s old lady 
into the room, where supper was immediately 
brought ill. ‘I am surprised to see you, Mrs 
Crawford,’ he said. ‘1 did not know you were 
here. Miss Ashley did not mention you in her 
letter this morning.’ 

‘Because she didna ken I was coming. I’m 
etaying in London wi’ my son I’etcr now, and I 
-came down here this morning on a visit by chance. 
I found everything at sixes and sevens, and that 
■pnir lassie greeting like to break her heart; so I 
|net stayed on till ye would come.’ 

‘You were quite riglit. I would have been licre 
earlier, ^ I told Miss Ashley in my letter, but I 
was detained.—But I need not keep you out of 
your bed, Mrs Crawford ; 1 can attend to myself. 
I know tne'way to my roou.."' I have been often 
here before, you knowi’ 

; ‘Oh, I’m m no hurry,’ said Mrs Craxvford. She 
,had dismissed the servant, and had herself waited 
to attend to Mr Barnett’s wants. He had scarcely 
begun to do justice to the supper, however, when 


she suddenly bent forward and whispered almost 
into his ear : ‘ He’s here.’ 

‘Who is here? Whom do you mean?’ asked 
the solicitor, almost dropping his kifife and fork 
in his surprise. 

‘Who should I mean but Henry Monkton, of 
course? Game here in the middle o’ the after¬ 
noon, and intends waiting till after the funeral, 
he suya But he may spiU'c hirnsel' the trouble, 
for onything he ’ll get, I hope.’ 

‘ But how did he come to hear of his brother’s 
death BO speedily? It will not he in the news¬ 
papers till to-morrow.—Miss Ashley surely did 
not send him notice?’ 

‘No; she didna. .Slie’s ower frichted for him 
to do the like o’ that. Slie’s keepit her, room 
ever since he came, or else she woulil hao been 
waiting liere to see ye. But ye’ll see her in the 
morning riglit enougb. He met Blake the g.ardener 
Iiy accident at tlic London station this forenoon, 
and got tlie news frae liiiii. He has a guile stock 
o’ iiiipudciice to conic here at the present time, 
wlien he kens brawly lie daurna hue showed liis 
nose laid liis brotlier been living.—Dear, dear! 
sic a cliauge as his deatli will mak in tliis house ! 
—What’s to become o’ tliat lassie ? Surely lie 
would mind her in his will.’ 

‘ Was he supposed to have been long dead 
before lie was ioiind 1 AVlio wa.s the first to 
discover liim ? AVas it Miss Asliley V 

‘Ay; slie xvus tlie first. He had gano into the 
library at seven; and Miss Asliley, who had been 
out at her tea at Sir Andrew Dawson’s, came 
home about nine o’clock. AVhen she went into 
the room, he was sitting (lead at his de.sk.’ 

‘ AA’hat had he been doing ? Reading, or 
what?’ 

‘ He had apparently, been looking ower some 
papers and letters, for there were a lot lying about 
the desk. The doctor lielieves he hadna lang 
been dead when he was discovered.’ 

‘AVull, well. I must see after things in the 
morniiig. It is a little awkward Henry Monkton 
lieing liere.—Wlio has cliarge of the keys of Mr 
Mouktun’s private drawers ? Miss Ashley, I pre¬ 
sume ?’ 

‘ f line got tliem just now. Slie xvasna fit to 
look after anytliing. I locked up some o’ jhe 
drawers mysel’ since I came.’ 

‘And the ])aper.s that were on Mr Monkton’s 
desk, wlijit was done with them?’ 

‘They’re just lying as he left them. I xvas 
feared to touch them, and I let them lie till ye 
would see them yerseV. I suppose it will be 
ower lute the niclit now. Ye cun put them in the 
safe, if ye like, for I hae the keys here.’ 

‘If you light the gas in the library, 1 will have 
a look at tlioni before I go to bed. ’Thtw will be 
better looked up, at anyrute, if there are any deeds 
amongst them.’ 

Preceded by Mrs Crawford, Mr Barnett made 
his way to the library. This had been liis dead 
friend's favourite room, where he spent most of 
his time. The top of the desk was strewn with 
lettui-s and documents of various kinds, among 
which Mr Barnett discerned a small bundle of 
titles, part of those connected with the purchase 
of Moreiluii House. He got a newspaper, and 
bundlbd all the papers together. 

‘\Ve will put them in the sate till to-morrow, 
when I will look them over,’ said he. ‘ His will 
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must be in the safe or in one of the drawers of 
this old cabinet’ 

‘ Dear mo, I thocht ye would have had his will,’ 
said Mrs Crawford. ‘When I made my will, 
though gudeiiess kens I hadna much to leave, 
my lawyer, Mr Simpson, tellM mo that it was 
usual for lawyers to keep their clients’ wills.’ 

‘So it is; but Mr Monkton liked to keep his 
own, and his titles and other documents also. 
But the' will won't be difficult to find, tor I have 
an idea where he kept it. I will go off" to bei.1 
now.. I shall see Miss Ashley in the moniing, 
and Mr Henry Monkton too, 1 suppose. He 
has not been interfering in the house in any way 
since he came, has he?’ 

‘ No; he has keepit hinisel’ very quiet He said 
ye would look after tilings when ye came. He 
didna want to meddle wi’ onything.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear he is so peaceably inclined. 
You know the reason of his lust quarrel with his 
brother, I daresay V 

‘Deed do I. I ken that Henry Monkton has 
been a ne’er-do-weel a’ his days, and that his 
brother was aye far ower glide to him. lie jwid 
his debts ower and ower again ; and to think 
that after a’, he would try to rob his brother o’ 
his ain money behind Lis back.—I reckon Mr 
Monkton caught him in tlie very act o’ liulpiiig 
himsel’ to his money out o’ tlie safe.’ 

‘Yes; and after that he ordered him out of 
his house, whieli he should liave done long before. 
But, us you say, lie was far too good to him. 
Tliey have never spoken since. Were you in 
the house when Henry Monkton arrived ? He 
did not come till the afternoon, I think you 
said'C 

‘ No ; I was out when lie came.’ 

‘How is ho looking! Does he seem sorry at 
hearing of Ids brother’s death 2’ 

‘He was looking kind o’ strange like, I thocht, 
and seemed kind o’ startled wlien I came into 
the room where he w'us. I don’t think he had 
lieurd me coming till I opened the door, lie 
was civil enough, though 1 diiina ken when 1 
saw him behave sae weel. But of couise he could 
scarcely act ony other way and his brother lying 
a corpse i’ the house.’ 

‘Where is the body? In Mr Monkton’s own 
room? 

■‘Yes. Miss Ashley’s is next to it. The house¬ 
keeper is sleeping wi’ her, in case she should feel 
eerie. Young peojile are aye feared for death, 
ye ken. Yer room is a’ ready for ye, Mr 
Barnett.’ 

‘Thank you. I know my way, Mrs Crawford,’ 
lie sidd, taking the bedroom candle from her 
hand as they stood together in the hall. ‘ Good¬ 
night. I am sorry to have kept you up so late 
on my account.’ 

He went slowly up the stairs and along the 
corridor towards the room he was wont to 
oecujiy on the occasions of his visits to Morednn 
House. As he passed the door of the room where 
lay the dead body of his friend, so lately instinct 
with life, a feeling of awe crept bver him. A 
stillness as of the grave soenicd to hover in the 
air. What a strange thing was this which men 
call (ieath! 

Next morning, when the solicitor came down¬ 
stairs, be found Miss Ashley in the breakfast-room. 


She was a slight fair-haired girl with a very pretty 
face. She wore a dark-blue morning gown. Her 
eyes looked heavy and bore the traces of recent 
tears. She greeteji Mr Barnett with outstretched 
hand. ‘ Oh, it is such a relief to have you here !’ 
she said. ‘ I did not know what to do; and 
Mrs Crawford was not here when 1 wrote you. 
She would tell you that Henry Monkton came 
yesterday afternoon 2 ’ 

‘Yes. I expected to see him at breakfast. Is 
he not going to appear?’ 

‘1 do not know. He was up early, and has 
gone out somewhere, the housekeeper says. But 
we will not wait for him. Mrs Crawford is 
liaving breakfast in her own room.’ 

‘ I (-xpeeted Henry Monkton would have been 
trying to ac t the master here,’ said Mr Barnett; 
‘ but Mrs Crawford informs me he has shown no 
diBpo.siiion to do so—that he has left everything 
for me to arrange.’ 

‘ She told me so too. He seems to have altered 
for the better. Wo could scarcely blame him 
even if he did assume the mastership in the 
house ; he is Mr Monkton’s only near relation.’ 

‘ Yes ; but bow did he behave towards him 2 
Not as a brother should, certainly. Had I been 
in Monkton’s ])laee, I would neever have borne 
with him so long.’ 

‘Uncle was veuy patient with liim. 1 believe 
he always lookecl on him us a mere boy, who 
w'onld grow wiser in lime. And he Avas only 
eight years younger than ;inele, after alb He 
must be somew here about forty-six.’ 

Mr Barnc'tt ate liis breuklast in comparative 
silence, lie was debating within himself as to 
the advisability of imparting to Miss Ashley the 
terms of Mr Monkton’s will at ])rosent, or of 
heaving it till later. She had said nothing on 
the subject; and, judging hy appearances, the 
thought of the will or of how she herself might 
be concerned in it did not seem to be troubling 
her. Had she shown any signs of anxiety 
with reganl ' ) what she should do, or where 
she. should go fter the funccral, Mr Barnett Avonld 
have felt it his duty to tell her she was amply 
provided for ; bnt as it was, he thought it better 
she .should remain in ignorance in the mean¬ 
time. 

After breakfast. Miss Ashley went up-stairs. 
Left alone, Mr Barnett decided that he Avould wait 
until he had seen Henry Moixkton, before beginning 
his Avork in the library, and Avent out into the 
garden to smoke. He Avas in the full enjoyment 
of his cigar when a stejA c oming doAvn the giirdett 
patli caused him to turn i-oiind. The comer was 
Mr Henry Mcmktoii, aa’Iio held out lii.s hand with 
appcueiit friendliness. He was a tall salloAV-coin- 
plexioncid man, not had-looking, AA'itlc a ■ restless 
Io(.)k in lii.s black cyca Ho had a lAioustache, 
bnt no beard. Saving in bis coiiqilexion and his 
restless looks, he had a great resemblance to Ms 
dead brother. * 

The solicitor took the offered hand, and bade', 
him good-morning in as friendly a tone os he . 
could muster. 

‘I have, to apologise for not appearing at 
breakfast,’ said Mr Monkton. ‘ I had a headache, 
ami went out to walk it oil’. I am gohijt ih . 
now.—1 belicA-e yoif came last night?’ ; 

‘Yes. You were in bed, I think.* I incr 
no one saveTMrs CrawforcL’ 
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‘ She would keep you in talk at anyrate. How 
her tongue does go 1 I never can ui.ike out half 
she says. Confound these poor relations, always 
cropping up!—Have you seen, Miss Ashley this 
morning 1 She was not very well yesterday.' 

‘ I saw her at breakffist She has gone to her 
room now.—You would be sorry to hear of your 
brother’s death V 

‘I have good reason to be sorry. A better 
brother man never had. I am afraid I was a sore 
trotible to him. I am glad, however, that our 
last quarrel was made up before he died ; I should 
never have forgiven myself otherwise.’ 

‘Then yon have seen him lately?' asked Mr 
Barnett in surprise, which he did not attempt 
to hide. 

‘I saw him in the city on Tuesday, and spoke 
to him. lie had been at your oflice. He was 
rather stern at first; but he ha<l always a warm 
side to me, bad ns I wn.s.’ 

Mr Barnett doubted Mr Monklou’s statement 
veiy much, but did not tidl him sa lie only 
remarked; ‘ It must be a great comfort to you 
now as things have happened.’ 

‘Yes; it is a coml'orl., ns you say.—Will you 
be good enough to have a look through my 
brother’s papers and arrange them if they need 
arranging? You under-stiind such things. He 
would have liked you to do it, I know.' He 
spoke iw though conscious that by his own wickeil 
conduct in tlio pa.st he had forfeiteil all right 
to interfere in hi.s brother’s atfairs. 

Mr Barnett, although wondering not a little 
at the position Henry Monktou wn.s taking up, 
wisely refrained from making any remark. lie 
merely said: ‘I was just waiting to see you 
before I began.—I will go in now ; ’ and left Mr 
Monkton standing alone. 

Before he could begin his work amongst the 
documents, the arrangements for the funeral 
required bo be seen to, and the afternoon was 
pretty for advanced also when he at length set 
himself tlown to work in earnest, lie first of all 
opened the sate, took out the papers which he 
had wrapped up in the new.spaper the previous 
night, and placed them on tho desk in the middle 
of the floor. 

‘I had better find the will in the first place,’ 
thought he. ‘ 1 can’t understand Henry Monkton’s 
hehavionr at all, so dilferent from his usual style. 
One would think that he already has an idea how 
the will stands, or he would be acting difrerenlly. 
He must have come down here simply in a lit 
of bravado, and witli tlie intention, perhaps, of 
deceiving tlie people around by a pretence of 
regret for the brother he has lost. He c.an’t 
cheat me, however, with Iiis liypocritical talk. 

wonder if he knew that the will w.as in 
his brother’s possession, or if lie tlinnght I 
hud it ?—Here is a bundle of titles ; the will 
may be amongst^ tlicm. I have seen Monkton 
take it out from fine of these drawers before, 

I think. This one is Iiatf empty. Some of 
these papers on the desk probably have been 
kept in it’ 

He wt down and unloosed the piece of pink 
tape with which the documents were tied together 
and scrutinised each carefully. ‘It is not amongst 
these at anyrate,’ he said, *laying them aside 
'and taking out another smaller bundle. ‘Nor 
there either,’ he added, after glancing over this 


second lot ‘After all, it m^ be in that old 
cabinet or in this desk; but 1 should think he 
would not keep anything but letters or things 
of that kind in either of these two places.’ 

He happened to turn round after closing the 
drawer, and the bundle lying on the desk attracted 
his attention. He unwound tlie newspaper which 
enveloped its contents and scattered the pajjers 
loosely over the desk. A slight scrutiny con¬ 
vinced him that they consisted chiefly of letters 
and circulars of one kind and anotlier, some of 
tliera dated many years back. These he paid .little 
attentifin to. 'i'lien came part of tho Moredun 
Ilon-se titles, whicli, together with some leases, 
formed the remainder of the documents before 
him. He looked these over and then placed them 
in the dr.awer he had already examined. The 
rest of the safe was mainly taken np with business 
hooks used by Mr Monkton before his retire¬ 
ment from business os a mcrcliant. Tlic safe 
was not a large one, yet it took Mr Barnett 
some time to examine tlioroughly all it con¬ 
tained. He had just made np his mind that 
tlie docnnicnt sought for was not there, when 
he WHS summoned to dinner. 

Mrs Crawford, Miss Ashley, and Mr Monkton 
were all present, but none of them had dre.ssed 
for the oicaiiion. The meal passed very quietly, 
little conversation being indulged in. Even the 
usually garrulous Mrs Crawford was silent. 
When the ladies left tlie dining-room, Mr Barnett 
retired witli them, and at once went hack to 
the library to resume ids search. 

He had anticipated no difficulty in finding 
Ilia late friend’s will ; hut the looking for it 
promised to he a more tedious biisinoag than 
he liad expected, altliough ho had no doubt 
of finding it iiltiuiately. Hours passed, and 
still the search went on nn.succe 8 .sfnll 3 '. By 
ten o'clock botli cabinet and desk had been 
thoroughly overhauled, unless there were some 
secret drawers wliich he had failed to iliscover. 
There was no otlicr place left in tlie room 
wliere Mr Monkton would he likely to keep 
the will, that he could see. Could it by any 
chance be in liis room np-stairs ! If it was 
not discovered there, tlie conclusion seemed inevi¬ 
table- tliat the will was lost. 


NATURE BY NIGHT. 

To all inhabitants of great cities, and to many 
dwellers even in the rural districts, the night 
sights and sound.s by river, wood, and field are 
quite unknown. For, of course, during the hours 
when the wild things so hidden by day are at 
large, and the birds whose notes are not distin¬ 
guished in the full eliorus of the day are at their 
sweete.st, the majority of people are a.slecp, or at 
anyrate in bed. Yet the summer nights, brief 
as they are, are full of life when the darkness 
is most complete, with a fullness which is vivid 
in onr memory of many of the ‘small-hours’ 
passed in me&ilow or by lonely wood under the 
starlit sky. And first of all to he mentioned is 
tlie aiiiount of bird-music to be heard at night 
by those wlio ore present to hear it Nor* need 
one go afield for till—though some of the rarest 
will only be found in the solitudes—for some of 
the songsters in the stilly night pour forth their 
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music in the garden—that one compensation, how¬ 
ever dull or commonplace the ‘locality, to all 
who really ‘live in the country.’ 

The nightingale, as every one knows, is a night- 
singer, whose exiiuisite gush of melody in tlie 
‘ivory moonlight,’ while the air is flagrant with 
the dewy flower.», is subtly soft enough to touch 
the dullest hearts with some echoes of romance. 
But with Philomel, as the eighteenth-century 
oets loved to call the musician, most pcuple’.s 
uowleilge of night-singing birds begins and ends, 
unless they be of the few who, in the silent 
summer-night, have wooeil Nature instead of 
sleep. And to those who have, what a different 
expei ience ! 

Beginning nearest home, in the quiet garden, 
the shrill yet soft and vivacious trilling of the 
whitethroat meets the ear—a bird not very gene¬ 
rally known, but > haunter of the .same spot 
year after year, h.ving well an evergreen on 
a lawn as a home, at whose base its well- 
feathered ne.st is built. It is a bird of lively 
song, contra.sting in the moonlight with the mo.st 
musical, mo.st melancholy lluling of the nightin¬ 
gale. 

Step forth from the garden, and traverse the 
more remote ground by sequestered coppice or 
double hedgerow, where ancient trees entwine, 
and the rich music of that shy .song.ster the 
woodlark, which is as little popularly known 
ns its relative the skylark is, generally floats 
out on the night. (Jro.ss the meadows, over 
which echoes in every <lirectiou the harsh cry 
of the landrail, towai'ils the winding river, rip¬ 
pling through its rushy margin on either siihi, 
and shilling like silver in the moonlight. Pause, 
anil you will bear the humble but pretty lay 
of the reed-sparrow, seldom recognised by day ; 
and what is far rarer, and can indeed lie said 
to have been heard but by few, the merry carol 
of the water-ousel, that snowy-breasted little bird, 
which has such quaint way.«, poising motionle.ss 
in the day on some rock or atone, and then 
darting under water, where, on the shallow gravel, 
for a brief moment it cun be seen running. 
It is a charming song.ster in its way. To our own 
thinking, beard on a summer night by some tran¬ 
quil river-bank, it seems to bring to the mind a 
picture of Arcadia, when all the world was young. 
Few people, however, speaking compaiutively, 
have heard the water-ousel’s song. 

Here, however, is a fair variety of night-music 
from the feathered choir to nniUdi the summer 
prime—nightingale, woodlark,I’ced-sparrow, water- 
ousel, whitethroat, and we may add, sometimes the 
skylark, whose exquisite c.adencea mounting higher 
and higher under the flood of moonlight make 
the listener recognise more than ever the appro¬ 
priateness of Shelley’s lines ; 

. Hail ti> theo, bright spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 

Poets' who are not observew usually write, 
and some novelists top, as if the sounds of niglit 
in our British Isles were conffneil to the lay of 
the nightingale and the boot of the moping owl ; 
but when to the list wo have given we add the 
crow of the phensant -on a moonlight niglit often 
the poacher’s guide—the slumberous coo of the 
stockdove, the varied notes of the waterfowl, and 




the occasional whirring note of the uight-jnr— 
from which sound this provincial name is derived 
—it is evident tljat the poets and novelists are 
wrong ; perhaps, as Fielding says of the would-be 
paintera of society in his day, because they know 
nothing about it. Thus much of the birds. 

He who wanders in a summer night ere dawn 
has shown its earliest sign by ‘meadow, grove, 
and stieam,’ will see strange things, not to bo 
seen, save by rarest chance, in the hours of day. 
This is the time when the otter—little known 
of /crai niUiira’, yet far more plentiful than sup¬ 
posed ; indeed, one high authority says hardly 
a stream exists now without its otter, albeit he 
be rarely seen—makes his journey for foraging 
purposes. Far and away from bis ‘holt’ up- 
sticnm, comes the swift, shadowy, stealthy amphi¬ 
bious crciUure, nearly always going down-stream, 
yet leaving tliat strong scent behind wherever 
he touches shore, which the hounds, houis after¬ 
wards, diseovei'. He makes his journey, feeds, 
mill letiies again always before dawn. At certidli 
points he leaves the stream, and traversing the 
bank, re-eiitei's it fartlier on, and iisiially shows 
a curious prefereiiee—ju.st as the bare will in 
the ‘runs’in a hedge—for the same precise spots 
of exit and re-entraiiee. Here and there lie may 
leave a ilne fish with his pet piece bitten out of 
1 the slioulder—the ‘ otter’s niark.’ Sometimes, but 
' not often, lie leaves the water and proceeds a 
! eon.siderablo di.stiiiiee by land, far from bis usual 
stream. 

I Mueli rarer, but still, especially in the wilder 
and more siditury parts, to be met iiitli is the 
badger, a fine young speeimeii of whiih was 
found among the tiniher-loads deposited some 
time ago on a timber wharf by the canal at 
the (lity Bead, London. Tlie badger burrows 
ill the most lonely and isolated recesses of woods 
and hills ; and those who have explored one of 
the burrows can say what a fine specimen of 
eiig)Heel ing an.l sanitation this cleanly and caliini- 
niiited beast or ‘dirty as a badger’ is simply 
iinotbcr exeniplitieatioii of popular fallacies—pm- 
sents to his superior, man. The badger is very 
little seen, being peibaps the most i-eliring and 
conservative of British beasts, pursuing the even 
tenor of his way nmeli ns when Ciesar landed 
in Kent. But it is of his appearance ns one 
of the nighl-wanderei's we would speak. If yon 
are lucky enough to lie in his loealily in the 
smalMioiiia, you may see a grayish eieature curi¬ 
ously like a little bear waddling and gniuting 
in the nioouligbt, very iinen.sy if to your leewani, 
ns its scent is keen. It goes long distances at 
night, when liiinmiiity and most of the animal 
])opuhitioii with wliieh inuii is fumiliar are, as 
Carlyle puts it, ‘lying in borizimtal swatlies.’ 
Kggs, snails, worms, root-s—these arc part of its 
fare ; and thioiigb the nigbt-lioura it puraucs it» 
quests, though inlinitesiiiially’few arc the people, 
in comparison with the niillioiis in these islands, 
who have ever seen it. He is altogctlier .in 
his habits a nigbtb iwk, a riiinion of the moon, 
nor loves the d.aylight, preferring the safety of- 
his scclinleil burrow daring that time. 

Of the fox ns a night-iraveller it were trite to 
speak ; everybody, and esneeially in, the case of 
fowl-keepei-3 or’ farniyards, knows about him. 
Weasels are fond of gliding across roods and along 
ditches, too, during the witching-tiuie, anil, like 
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its taiue town relative, the cat, that has taken 
to field-life, poaching, and evil ways generally, 
is always a most prominent feature in Nature 
by Night 

A STRANGE COMPAGT. 

It was a dreary night in the winter of 17—. 
Outside, a heavy fog filled the narrow unsavoury 
streets of the Metro2«>lis, and the lungs and eyes 
of such unfortunates as chanced to he abroad. It 
oven invaded the small wooden sanctums of the 
night-watchmen, interfering with slumbers to 
■which the inmates were botli by age and office 
ontitled. Across tlie river, in the dingy ill-isavcil 
lanes of the Borough, the fog seemed at its worst, 
a light warmish liaze being the only indication of ,| 
the presence of those slioijs which still remained 
open, and round which small ill-clad urchins witli 
the most unmistakable intentions persistently 
hovered. 

‘A sweet niglit for footpads,’ muttered young 
Dr Mostyn, as he disengaged himself from a 
chance rencontre with a post, and felt his way 
along by tapping with his stout .stick at the liouse- 
walls, a proceeding by which lie had already 
severely ilaniaged the legs of three of Ids suffering 
fellow-creatures, and poked a large hole in the 
kitchen window of a fourth. ‘And now,’ ho con¬ 
tinued, talking to himself for tlie sake of eornp.any, 
‘for home and supper and a fire.—Ah, and a 
patient or two, perhajjs. Who knows?’ 

At this cheering prospect his spirits rose, and 
he banged mightily at tlie wall with his stick in 
consequence, until at length, coming to a small 
street on his right, lie turned smartly down, and 
having made sure of his own door, knocked briskly 
at it. 

‘Who’s there?’ cried a shrill female voice in 
response. 

‘ It’s I, Bet,’ said her master. ‘ Open the door, 
tny good girl.’ 

‘Not if I knows it,’ was the clieeriiig reply. 

‘ ITou take yourself off, young man, whoever you 
are. There’s two bulldogs and three men with 
loaded guns standing by me, to say nothing’— 

‘Open the door. Bet!’ roared her master through 
the keyhole. ‘Don’t you know me ?’ 

‘ Is it nine o’clock, or is it eleven V propounded 
the damsel; ‘ because, if it’s eleven o’clock, my eyes 
deceive me; and if it’s nine o’clock, your voice 
deceives me; for the doctor said he’d be home at 
eleven and not before; and considering the fog, I 
should say a good deal arter.’ 

‘ Open the door;’ said the surgeon sharply. 
‘I’m back already because my patient’s dead. 
Come; open at once!’ 

There was a creaking and shooting of holts as he 
finished speaking; and th, door being cautiously 
opened, dtKovered an angular woman of some 
fiye-and-thirty years, whose nervous face cleared 
directly she saw her master, 
j',, 'I’m asking your pardon for keeping you so 
ebe; ‘but one never knows who’s 
judging by the noises and runnings, 


there’s been rare doings round the corner to¬ 
night.’ 

‘Anybody been. Bet?’ asked the surgeon, as, 
ten minutes later, he sat down to a carefully 
grilled choji. 

‘Not a soul,’ replied his handmaiden. 

‘And a nice person you would be to open the 
iloor, if an acciilcnt hiul arrived.’ 

‘ ()h, 1 should have opened it at once,’ said Bet 
with decision. ‘Directly they used the word 
“ accident, ” 1 should have opened it and chanced 
it.’ 

Her lUixster, smiling at her devotion, drew his 
chair to the fire, and having carefully filled a long 
clay pipe, fell to smoking with an air of great 
enjoyment and content. Then, thinking it ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that he would be di.sturbed at 
that late hour, he dismissed his retainer to her 
qiiartei'B in a neighbouring house, and being left 
to himself, lapsed into a brown-study. 

It might liave been the fog, or it might have 
been the unc.xjrccted death of his patient; what¬ 
ever the cause, his thoughts took a very gloomy 
direction indeed, and he shook his head despond- 
iugly as he thought of his future prospecta His 
mood was not made more cheerful by the room, 
which was large and dark, and panelled with oak, 
and ornamented with battered oil-portraits of 
dead and gone worthies, with whom ho claimed 
some kinship more or less remote, who seemed to 
stare at him to-night in a pai tieul^/ly ghostly n(lt 
to say wooden manner. I'xisides all tins, iie aV»s 
in love; and ho had no sooner bnilt a magnificent 
castle—in the air—and placed hrr in it, than an 
anytliing but airy landlord called for the I’cnt, and 
the dream was sjjoiled. 

He lind been sitting thus for some time, mirsiiig 
his woes ami sipjdng a gla«s of hot cognac which 
he had prejiared, wlien he was disturbed by a 
loud imperative knocking at the front door; 
whereat he snatclied np one of the guttering 
<!.andles and marched down the narrow stairs to 
open it. The feeble light of the candle, when ho 
had done so, showed him a tall, strongly built 
man of middle age, who.se naturally fine nrojjor- 
tious were increased by the fog, which clung to 
them and exaggerated them. The surgeon noted 
that ho was richly clad, and also that the embossed 
hilt of a sword protruded from the skii ts of his 
coat, while his face, from some owerful emotion, 
wa.s jjale and drawn. 

‘Are yon the surgeon?’ asked the new-comer 
abriqitly. 

‘ At your service,’ wok the reply.—‘ Come in.’ 

The stranger obeyed, and waiting until the 
surgeon liad secured the door, followed him up- 
sUdrs. 

‘Examine me !’ said he, taking olf liis laced coat 
and standing pale and upright before liim. 

‘Unfasten your shirt,’said the other, falling in 
with his strange liuuiour and commencing a 
careful examination. 

‘Well?’ inquired the stranger when he had 
finished. 

‘ Sound ns a bell and as hard as oak.’ 

‘ Not likely to tlie suddenly ?’ suggested his 
visitor. ' 1 

‘No. I should think that that would be the 
last thing to happen to you,’ replied the nuzzled 
sui-geou.Why, what is the matter wiln you? 
Do you feel ill ?' • 
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‘No; I feel halo and strong, capable of enjoy¬ 
ing life with the best. I’ve never had an illness 
in my life. But for all that, I shall die at miil- 
night’ 

‘Of course,’ said the suigeon, somewhat pro¬ 
voked at all this mystery, ‘if you are going to 
kill yourself, you can speak with more authority 
as to the time than anybody else.’ 

‘ I have no intention <if committing suicide,' 
was the stern rejoinder. ‘Nevertheless, at mid¬ 
night my time expires. The manner of my death 
is unknown to me ; but I shall never see the 
lifting of this dreadful blackness, whii'h <iu my 
Last night upon e.arth has fitly interposed itself 
between me and the heaven I have renounced.’ 

The surgeon, listening to this strange outburst, 
turned to the table, and filling a glass with brandy, 
handed it to his extraordinary patient. ‘’Twill 
put heart into yt> i,’ said he. 

‘But not a soul,’ said the other; and shudder¬ 
ing convulsively, drank it at a draught; then 
pl.acing the glass upon the table, he dr(!W a purse 
from his pocket and looked at the surgeon. ‘ Your 
feel’ 

‘Nothing. I know not what your trouble is; 
blit T wish much that I could help you.’ 

‘I’m past all help,’ said the other sadly, moving 
towards the door; then pausing, ns the surgeon 
took up one of the candles to light him down, he 
said in irresolute tones: ‘As you shall judge, if 
you cure tfj hear?’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Mostyu heartily, as, replac¬ 
ing the candle, he poked the fire and drew up a 
■chair for his visitor. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ said the .latter, accepting 
the proH'ered seat .and leaning towards the sur¬ 
geon, ‘ my circumstances were very (iilfercnt from 
what they are now. Young and strong, I h.ad 
jit the death of my parents lejected the bread of 
<lependence oirerod me by relatives, and full of 
hope, had come to London to make my fortune. 
It proved to be hnr<ler work than I hud aiitici- 
pateil; and in a very short while I was reduced 
to the verge of starvation. One dreadfnl night, 
■of which this is the twentieth nnniver.sary, T was 
half-crazed with jiovcrty and despair. Bor two 
■days I had not ta.sted food, nor did 1 see the 
slightest pro.spect of obtaining any. Added to 
this, I was deeply in love, though unhappily the 
interference of those who should have been oiir 
best friends kept us apart. As I crouched shiver¬ 
ing in the garret which served me for a lodging, 
1 think I must have gone a little bit ni.ad.’ He 
broke off suddenly, as though unwilling to con¬ 
tinue, and stared gloomily at the fire. 

‘Well?’ said the surgeon, who had been listen¬ 
ing with much interest. 

‘Have you ever heard of compacts with the 
Evil One ?’ demanded the stranger. 

‘ I liuve heard of such things,’ replied the sur- 
geon,«on whose spirits the occasion and the visitor 
were beginning to tell. 

‘I made one,’ said the other hoarsely. ‘Crouched 
by the empty grate, which mocked me with its 
cold bars and white ashes, my thoughts turned, 
as though directed by .some unseen power, to all 
tlml^ I had heard and read of such compacts. As 
my mind dwelt upon it, the subject lost much of 
its horror, until a gentle mstliiig in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fire drove me with quaking 
heart to my feet My fears, however, were but 


momentary, and with fierce determination I called 
upon niy unseen visitor to lend me his awful aid. 
As I spoke, till} sounds suddenly ceased, and a 
voice seemed to cry in my ear : “Write, write 1” 
I dragged a small table into the moonlight, which 
struggled through the begrimed panes of the 
window, and with my own blood and the mi.ser- 
iiblo stump of a pen, wrote out the terms of an 
agreement with the l^rince of Darkness, pos.sessod, 
as I did so, with the horrible consciousness of 
soinelhiiig in the room watching me. 1 vowed 
that if for twenty years he gave me wealth and 
the po.sseasioii oi her whom 1 loved better than 
my own life, my soul should ho the forfeit. If 
the next morning brought change of fortune, I 
should take it for a sign that he had accepted my 
eouditions. I signed it, and swooned.—When I 
awoke from the sleep into which the stupor had 
ineiged, the sun was shining brightly into my 
foul lodging, and below was a messenger who 
brought me news of a lai-ge fortune which had 
fallen to mo through the death of an uncle. God 
forbid that iny ra.sh vow should liavc had aught 
to do with it 1 Since then, everything h.as pros¬ 
pered with me. I married the woman I loved. 
We have a large family. I have kept my 
secret to my-self. To-niglit at twelve, my time 
expires.’ 

‘ The change, in yonr fortunes was a mere 
coincidence,’ said the surgeon uneasily. 

‘ Another coincidence for you, tlicn,’ said his 
visitor, whose face wu.s now livid ‘In the morn¬ 
ing, wlien 1 awoke, the agreement which I had 
left on the table had di.sapiicni'ed.’ 

Mostyn rose and, taking great care not to extin¬ 
guish the itaine.s, smified tlie cundle.s. 

‘.^s I siijipo.sed toy death Would be a strictly 
natural one,’ continued the stranger, ‘I thought 
1 would consult a surgeon, in order to see whether 
my heart was sound, or whether I was to die as 
1 have said, in a perfectly natural manner owing 
to its diseaS' A watchman whom I met directed 
me to youi ■ ioor.’ 

‘ Do you live in the neighbourhood?’ 

‘No—at Westminster,’ wa.s the reply. ‘But 
having put all my affairs in order, niul wishing 
that my dear ones should be no witnesses of my 
death, 1 have been roaming about the streets to 
meet it there.’ 

‘Alone?’ queried the wondering surgeon. 

‘1- hope so,’ said the other, shuddering. 

‘Be guided by me,’said llie surgeon earnestly. 
‘Return to yonr home, and forget all about this 
mysterious eoiiipact you fancy you have made.’ 

Hi.s coinpniiion shook his head and turned to 
the door. 

‘ Are yon going to roam about in the fog again V 
asked Mostyn. 

‘Unle-ss you will let me stay here,’ said the 
other, glancing at him wistfully. ‘You are nofr' 
nervous ?—you do uut think'l shall die V 

‘You will die of fright if you die at all,’ said 
the surgeon sturdily. ‘But stay, and welcukie,.^ 
if you will.’ And to avoid the thanks of hiS 
guest, he poked the lire until the resuUisg blazed 
almost caused the candles to snuff themselvto pui 
with envy. _ - . | 

Dor some time they sat silefit* The itteetti'i 
were now entirely deserted, and no sdnnd save i 
the llickerlhg of tlie fire disturbed the silence of 
the room. Then the surgeon arose and, upon : 
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hospitable thoughts intent, busied liiinself with 
the little spirit-case which stood on the sidebonrd ; 
and after euiulry most musical gurglings from tlie 
bottle as it confided its contenfs to the glas^s, 
appeared in his place again with two ateiiining 
potations and a sugar-bowl. ‘Cognac,’ said he, 
‘with all its fiery nature subdued, now in its 
traimnil old age.’ 

‘Tluinks,’ sidd his visitor, taking the profl'ered 
glass. ‘The last toast I shall drink: Long life 
to you.’ He tossed off the contents, and again 
lapsed into silence, wlule the surgeon slowly 
smoked liis long pipe, removing it at intervals 
in favour of the spirit ho had so liighiy com¬ 
mended. 

Half an hour passed, and a neighbouring church 
clock slowly boomed the liour of eleven. One 
hour more. 'I’lie surgeon glancing at his com- 
tiaiiion to see what etl'ect the sound had upon 
him, saw that his eyes were closed and that he 
breathed heavily. Rising cautiously to his feet, 
he felt tlie pulse of the strong sinewy wrist whiidi 
hung over the side of the chair, and then, return¬ 
ing to his sent, sat closely regarding him, not 
without casting certain uneasy glances into the 
dark corners of the room. His pipe went out; 
the fire burnt low, and, seen through the haze 
of fog and smoke, the motionless figure in the 
chair sjemed suddenly to loom large in front of 
him and then to be almost obscured b}' darkiiea.s. 

For a few secomls it seemed his eyes clo.seil. 
When he opened them the fire was out, anil the 
figure in front of him stdl sat in the chair, though 
ila head liad now fallen on its breast. Full of a 
horrible fear, he glanced liurriedly at tlie clock 
and saw that it was just upon the stroke of four, 
then he sprang to the side of his guest ami seized 
the wrist nearest to him. As he did so, he started 
back with a wild cry of horror, for .some slippery 
thing, darting swiftly between his feet, vanished 
in the gloom of a neighbouring corner. 

Ere lie could recover himself, tlie man in front 
of him stirred uneasily, and rising unsteadily to 
his feet, gazed stupidly at him. ‘What’s the 
matter '!’ he asked at length in dazed tones. 

‘Matter!’ shouted the still trembling surgeon. 
‘Why, it’s four hours past midnight, and you 
are alive and well.’ 

With a violent start, as he remembered bis 
position, the stranger glanced at the mantel-slitdf. 

‘Four o’clock!’ said be.‘four o’clock! Thank 

God, there was no coinpict!’—Then another fear 
pos-sossed him : ‘Is it—is the clock right'!’ 

‘To the minute,’ saiil tlie surgeon, standing 
gravely by with averted head, as his visitor, 
needless of his pro.seiice, fell upon his knees and 
buried his face in his liands. 

As he rose to his feet, tlie old church clock 
•slowly struck the hour of four, appearing to both 
the listeners to do so'with an ompliasis as uiiusiial 
as it wits welcome. As tlie last stroke sounded, 
the stranger who could even now hardly realise 
his position, threw up the window and extended 
his neod. The fog liiul (.'■".appeared, the air was 
crisp and clear, and the distant rumbling of the 
early morket-carts betokened the beginning of 
another day. 

^‘How came I to sleep?’ he inquired, closing the 
r i(rindow and turning to the sui-geon. ^ 
t f\ ^ your drink. It was the only thing 


I could da You were in such a strange state 
of alarm that you would either have died or gone 
mad if I had not done so.’ 

The stranger extended liis hand and caught 
the young surgeon’s in a mighty grasp. ‘You 
ran a fearful risk ! Suppose that I had died. 
My death would have been attributed to the 
drug, and you would have been accused of my 
murder.’ 

‘I chanced it,’ said Mostyn simply. ‘There was 
no time for consideration.’ 

‘ It has been a strange bu.siness,’ said the other. 
‘ What could it have been that was in my garret 
that night, and what could have taken the agree¬ 
ment V 

‘ Rats,’ said Mostyn, smiling. ‘ One of them 
frightened me teriibly just now ; but it would 
not have done so if I had not been in a very 
excited condition. The same state of minii, 
perhaps, though in a milder form, that you were 
in on the night you wrote your agreement.’ 

‘There were rats in the room, I remember,’ 
•said the stranger; ‘but 1 never once thought of 
them.—You liave saved my re.ason, if not my life,’ 
and he again grasped him by the hand. 'Yon 
shall not find me ungrateful.’ 

Nor did he ; for, aideil by his influence, the 
young surgeon rose rapidly to fume and fortune, 
which he shared in the most liberal manner with 
tlie girl for whom his poverty had long kept him 
waiting. 
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Onok more beneutli my yearning cyo.'i 
The (leep-aecluiled vale appcar.'i ; 

Once more I see tlie inountains rise 
That, ill the diiiily ilistant years, 

Rehcld our hitter parliug tears. 

The mcailow-path hy which we walkeil 
In tho.se old days that were so sweet— 

The stream that talks as then it talked— 

The low-roofed church—the village street 
That once wn.s glad heueath her feet— 

Each cominou object seems to say 
With me in mnto eomplaining moan, 

‘The light is parted from our day; 

She once was here, but now is gone, 

And we are left alone—alone !’ 

I wander on, yet, as I go, 

The joy to view each well loved scone 

Is vanquished hy the greater woe, 

To think of all that mi^lit have been, 

Uad a hard fate not stepped between. 

Farewell, once more, my heart’s sad home; ‘ 
Once more I go; yet, wheresoe'er, 

Tlirougli length of weary days, I ream, 

One memory, heart eiishrined, 1 bear— 

Tills iiiountniii valley green and fair, 

And the sweet flower that blossomed there. 

J. E. Mills. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Bv Mils Lynn Linton. 

A BOY of the period, who iimlei’stood his own. 
value and knew what was e.vpeeteil of him, when 
asked what was his duty to his father and niotlier, 
answered smartly : ‘ To take them out for a walk 
on Sundays, and not let them see how much nioie 
1 know than thej’ do.’ That wa.s a hoy eviilently 
destined to go far. For he was not, as we can .see, 
a had hoy. lie had a heart, a certain delicacy 
of conscience, a certain tenderne.sa and pity, tlie 
fruit of consciou-s superiorily. lie did not wi.sh 
to humiliate his paieuts: the honest upright 
father who could not con.'-true Latin, knew nothing 
of sociology, and could only do good work faithfully 
and obey the ten commandments; the careful 
tender mother, who knew no more of aisthetics 
tlian the father did of the classics, and whose 
highest llights of amhition were to keep her house 
clean and her family respectable, to say her 
prayers with dutiful regularity, and when things 
went wrong, carry her cross to God, and pray for 
His strength to enable her to bear it. The old 
folks Were worthy enough, and the lad had a 
decided weakness for tlieni—not touching his 
intellect. So that he really wi.shed to do well by 
them ; to take them out for a walk on Sundays n.s 
a treat after their week’s hard work, and to bring 
his mind down to a level with theirs for the time 
being; not paining them by his superior know¬ 
ledge, but, like a young god, veiling his intellectual 
brightness in consideration of their weak and pur¬ 
blind eyes. 

Not all our young folks are so considerate ns 
this Irindly-intentioned boy. Some of them 
delight in nothing so much as snubbing their 
elders and making them feel the crassitude of 
their ignorance and the humiliation of theii' 
inferiority. Dwarfs on the shoulders of giants, 
becaujp they see a few inches beyond their bearers 
they assume a personal supremacy which is but 
another word for contempt. To them all novelty 
is truth, all ancient wisdom folly. 'Those who 
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know nothing about the archaic third eye know 
nothing about physiology in any of its branches ; 
and he who has not read Herbert Spencer has no 
right to speak of morals, education, or the causes 
of actions. The familiar names and properties of 
plants, the uses to which they m.iy be put, and 
the value of those iise.s, count for mere old wives’ 
maunderings in the estimation of our youngs folks 
who have studied botany scientifically and nnade 
themselves at home with the microscope. The glory 
of the starry heavens is nowhere compared with 
the teachings of the New Astronomy ; and a well- 
educated young person of the present day enjoys 
looking up into those illumined depths only in 
proportion to the number of constellations he can 
see and the accuracy with which he can map them 
out. To this kinil of crammed intellect the older 
people are fiat, llabby, and empty ; and all the 
knowledge of life got by e.vperience—all the 
•sympathy, tl understanding, the moral insight, 
which come by time and sorrow, pass as so many 
‘rules of thumb’ when tested by the scientific 
acciiT'acy of weights and meiesurcs. The techni¬ 
cally educated young person in the presence of his 
unscientific elders is for the most part as it were 
a Nasmyth’s hammer when computed with a New 
Zealander's hatcheU To be sure, the men working 
the one and wielding the other do not come into 
court The one may be, and probably is, a pale 
young fellow, the ofispring of poverty, disease, 
grinding labour,restricted intelligence ; the other is 
a fine stalwart granitic man, with all his senses alert, 
his pride of manhoixl like a sword of power and 
buckler of defence, a chieftain in his own right, 
owning no muster and afraid of no enemy. But 
the one ^mlls the levers which^work the Nasmyth 
hammer, and the Nasmyth hammer is us powerful 
as an elemental force ; and the other has only his 
hatchet, which he Uses like a hero—but a hero is 
not the equal of an elemental force in the history 
of events ; and science is greater than the indi¬ 
vidual. Fur what they have acquired technically, 
and for the greater strides made by technical 
knowledge, J,he educated young are before the 
uneducated old; but this technical knowledge is 
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not everything, and the deepest aspects of hitman 
life—its gravest mystpries are not touched by it, 
any more than a mirror gives the substance it 
reflects. • 

Together with the self-complacency quite 
natural to those young folks who have accumu¬ 
lated a larger number of facts than tlicir elders, 
is a decided abatement in courtesy of manner, or 
such respect as age 1ms hitherto been accustomed 
to receive from youth. You meet the grown-up 
daughter of an old friend walking with her 
father. You are glad to see the father; and the 
daughter is introduced to you. She looks at you 
and takes your inventory ; your hair is gray, 
your face is puckered, and your attire is un¬ 
fashionable. You are out of her pale and on the 
outside of her sphere. She pays you no more 
attention after that one comprehensive glance, 
which tabulatos, appraises, ami despises. Her eyes 
wander afiehl, and when you speak to her she 
does not hear you. If her attention is compelled 
by the unwritten law of politeness and tlie usagi^s, 
she makes you speak to her twice before she 
answers you with noticeable brevity. If your 
conversation with your old friend outlasts her 
patience, you see her plucking at his coat sleeve, 
not too'furtively, and manifesting her desire to 
escape with moi-e sincerity than toct If your old 
friend is clisobe<Iient to his filial monitiess—if he 
likes this little tidk with the representative of his 
youth, and has still some inches of tlie old ground 
to dig over, she breaks her vial without more ado, 
and says petulantly, ‘Come, father’—which ends 
the little play. The father has been too well 
trained in the modern discipline of parents to 
resist, and the pretty pouter bears oil' her sub¬ 
missive captive and leaves you marvelling. 
What a long way we have travelled since those 
days when the whole assembly of the young rose 
as a sign of honour when the aged entered the 
assembly ! We have made the entire circle, not 
yet joined ; and any one of us who goes luiicli 
about among bis fellow-creatures can give 
instances of little eliildren refusing to submit to 
certain things which are ior tlieir good, ami 
resolutely liolding on to practices wliicli are evil, 
while the inolbcr lamely giv<!R in to the superior 
force of the infantile will, and weakly siippose.s 
they know what is best for them. 

Another queer manifestation of moilern yonlb is 
the hopeless pessimism of many among those who 
pretend to have a definite pbilosopliy. It is oild, 
to say tho least of it, to liear a smootli-faced, 
cherubic young fellow, witli all life before liini, 
softly lisping out bis convi(;tiou of the illusive 
nature of liaj^pdicss, the miserable ilestinies of the 
race, the impossibility of di.scoveriiig truth, the 
general and tinal hopelessness of evmytliing. Ilis 
doubts and questionings sweep the whole chord of 
Ho denies the existence of vice and virtue, 
as arbitrary tiuins to denote certain cuu- 
ItWiient social arrangements. Justice is only a 
generalised hirm of self-preservation, and when 
stripped of all its adventitious dignity will be 
found to bo based oil the ipod qiiestion only. 
Love, as iuuigiiieil by the poets and felt by the 
I ardent young, is a ridiculous little manikin, in no 
respects a god. His radiant wings are only strips 
muslin sewn on to a wire-frame, like tlie birds 
id' the paiitoinime, and instead of (he glorious 
heights of Olympus, his birthplace is in the 


lowest marshlands of the race. All tho manly' 
qualities are brutal, all the feminine are weak;;. 
There is no intrinsic grandeur anywhere, and th4^ 
judgment of private conscience is a superstition 
created by priests and the like for the better 
subjugation of the individual. Perliiips our 
cherubic pessimist confesses to the necessity for 
these illusions—tlieae straps and stays, these arti¬ 
ficial pillars of lliime, and tliaiiiuatiirgic slmdows 
of a diviner light than ever was on sea or land. 
He is not prepared to see tlie whole social fabric 
built up by generations of lawgivers ’and philo¬ 
sophers scattered to the winds, and man return to 
jiristine savagery, where the right of the strongest 
was the right divine of nntiire, and where the 
destruction of the weak was the rightful con¬ 
sequence of weakness. Uis brain, wliieh ever 
receives only eleiiieutal truths, as be expresses it, 
those solid and gigantic bases of life, bus beim 
BO far warped by lieredity and environment as to 
accept lU'csent conditions, being unable to cliungc 
them. But lie sighs as he lisps out liis dirges on 
! the delusi've cliariicter of life; and then in a step 
aside he criticises the champagne, and pronounces 
I it too sweet and not up to the mark. 

. Kaeli generation lius its special characteristics 
—that spirit of the age wliich certain geniuses 
have before now done tlieir best to seize, examine, 
understand, and dissect. Party - coloured and 
miiltiforni, not one nor yet two qualities give 
the character of the whole, nor can tlie most 
clcar-siglitcd see tlie ultimate teiniency of the 
direction. Where we stand we know, hut. -.ot 
where we are going, ami what is to he the work¬ 
ing result of this curious self-assertion, this 
general revolt of our young folks, is a sec"et 
witli tlie rest. The answer lies on tlie knees pt 
the gods, and we liave not yet unfolded the 
hidileu writing. In times past tlie power of 
parents was excessive mid their exercise of 
aulliority tyrannous. Lady Jane (.Irey’s letter 
to lloger Aschaiu gives a tragic picture of her 
personal suH'erings at the hands of her father 
and mother; and Jeanne de Navarre was another 
royal victim of parental despotism. ‘Nijis and 
liolis and piiiclics,’ and still more severe casti¬ 
gation, came into tlie recognised order of things; 
and the, father who had s]iured the roil would 
liave been held as wanting in tlie first elements 
of fatherly duty and consequent kindness to his 
cliild. Moral edmalioii was a thing of jiiecept 
and action, and tlie biiah was the eomiiieutury 
for driving liome all sorts of valuable texts, 
which witliout tliat commentary would never 
li.avc taken root. Now our young folks resent 
even ailvice, and, us lias been shown, hold them¬ 
selves the superiors of those wlio are only their 
irogeiiitora, not tlieir masters, still less their 
letters. W'e have let the pemluliim swing hack 
just ns inucli too fur in the way of independence 
and self-guidance us it went on that other of 
subservience and fear. Our own mature frxperi- 
ciice eoiints for notliiiig, and our young folks 
begin tile task of vital knowledge with tlie pro¬ 
verbial dunce for a Bclioolmasler. Mothers sit 
supine and let tlifiir daughters conduct their own 
love affairs at tlieir own best pleasure. Fathers 
look on and let their hoys find tlieir own® way 
about the thorny paths of a young man’s tempta¬ 
tions and luihiliiu-s. And the young enjoy their 
freedom and rumble through the unploughed 
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' fields, where they gather all the flowers they see, 
»iind have to find by their own exnerinionts wliich 
are worts and which are weeds, which good 
grain and which painted poison. No influence 
comes up from below ; it all filters downwards. 
This excessive independence, tliis iinclieched 
‘williness’ of our young folks, conies froin the 
relaxed discipline of the parents, not from the 
great bulk of independeme. Naturally, that 
being unchecked, increases in .strength, as all 
things left to flourish without pruning must 
do; but the axiisa caiisiuis is the indolence of 
the parents, who have ceased to dina’t us widl 
ns having ceased to govern. Meanwhile we may 
be thankful when some young fir8t-cla.ss boy 
fresh from a preparatoiy school — some little 
shrimp in knickerbockers — uses leniency and 
generosity towanls hi.s homely forebears, and 
takes humuiie ai d considerate care not to let 
them see how much more he knows than they 
do. 


A DEAD EEC KG NINO. 

A STORY IN NINETEf.N CHAl’TEUS. 

I’.y T. W. SPKIGIIT, 

Author of The Mi/slvrins of llemn, Dyke, Jly Devious ITays, &c. 

CHArTKU I. 

‘Aunty, dear, do you know wliafc day tliis 1 ;^ V 

‘If the almanac maybe believed, it k the dlth 
of April.’ 

‘Si.x months ago to-day, Geridd and I were 
maiT'ied. I feel a.s if 1 liad been married for 
years.’ 

‘ How dreadful to feel tliat you are growing 
old so cpiic.kly ! 1 liope all married iieople don’t 
feel like tiiat.’ 

‘ Von uiismiderstand me. Aunt .Jane. I liave 
been so happy since that evening lu.st year w lien 
Gerald whispered something to me in the summer¬ 
house, that all my life before i knew him seems 
as unreal as a dream.’ 

‘Such short courtships arc positively dread¬ 
ful. Now, when J was engaged to Captain Single- 
ton ’- 

A third lady, who had been lounging on a sofa 
and makiiig-believe to be intent on a novel, gave 
a loud sneeze ami sat bolt upright. She had 
heard Captain Singleton’s name introduced so 
often of late, that .she might be e-xciised for not 
caring to hear it mentioned again—nt lea.st for 
a little while. 

I The first speaker, Clara Brooke, was a charm¬ 
ing brunette of twenty-two, with spaikling black 
eyes, a j)ure olive caniple.\ion, and a manner that 
was at once vivacious and tender. Miss I’rimby, 
j,he second speaker, was a fi-csh-coloured, well- 

preserved spinster of-But no ; Miss I’rimby’s 

age was a secret, wliicli she guarded as a dragon 
might guard its young, and we have no riglit 
to ditulge it. She had one of the best hciirts 
in the world, and one of the weakest heads. 
Everybody smiled at her little foibles, yet every¬ 
body liked her. Just now she was busy over 
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some species of delicate embroidery, in which 
slie was an adept. Lady Fanny Dwyer, the third 
lady, whose inopportune sneeze liad for a moment 
so disconcerted Jliss I’rimby, was a very pretty, 
worldly-wise, self-posse-ssed young matron, wlio 
in age was some six montlis older than Mrs 
Brooke. She and Clara had been bosom friends 
in their school days ; and notwithstanding the 
many dillerencca in their characters and dis- 
posil'iona, their liking Ibr each other wa.s still as 
If esh and unselfiHh as ever it had been. 

The ladies were silting in a pleasant morning- 
room at Beechley Towers, Mr Gerald Brookes 
eouutry-house, situated about fourteen miles from 
Londou. The room o])oned on to a veranda by 
means of long vviiulows, wliich wore wide open 
this balmy April ufteniooii. Beyond flic veranda 
was a terrace, from wliich two fliglits of broad 
sliallow steps led down to n flower-garden. Out¬ 
side that lay a well-wooded park, witlr a wide 
sweep of sunny cliampaign enfolding the whole. 

Clara Brooke iuid scarcely heard her aunt’s la.st 
remark. She was seated at a davenport, timiiiig 
over some old letters. On the wall in front of 
lier hung a portrait of lier husband, painted on 
ivory. “‘My own darling Clara,”’ she read to 
herself from one of the letters; ‘“it seems an 
age since 1 saw you last, and it will seem like 
an age till I shall have the happiness of seeing 
you again.” IVIiat sweet, sweet letters he used 
to write to me ! What other girl ever had such 
letters written to her?’ She pressed the paper 
she had been reading to her lips, then refolded 
it, and put it away and took up another. 

‘Ah, my dear,’ remarked I,ady Fanny, turning 
to her friend, ‘as you remarked just now, you 
liave only been a wife for si.v shoi't montlis, and 
of coui’se everything with you is still conlewr 
ih- rose. But wlien you have been married ns 
long as -^Igy and I have, when tire eommonplace 
and tlic pie lie begin to assert Iheraselves, as 
they do in nerything and everywhere, whetlier 
you like it or not, the.n I am sure you will agree 
that tlie sclienie. of married life my husband and 
I have planned for ourselves lias really a good 
deal to reeommeml it to all sensible people.’ 

Miss Primby pricked np her ears. ‘ Vou excite 
my enriusity, dear I.ady Fanny,’ she said. ‘1 
hope you won’t refuse to gratify it.’ 

‘Why should 1'?’ asked Lady Fan with her 
merry laugh. ‘ M'e want converts, Algy and I; 
and who knows, my dear Mi.s.s Primby, but that 
some day—eh ? Well, this is our modus rivendi 
—I believe that’s the eoireet term, but won’t 
be sure. About eighteen mouths ago—we had 
tlieii been married a liltle over a year—Algy : 
and I came to the coiielusion that married piople ; 
ought not to be too con-stantly together if thoy..,^ 
wish to keep on good terms with each otheiiC- 
Algy’s coiitenliou i.s that liaff the quarrels ! 
scandals which come out in the newspapers orj' i 
simply the re.sult of people seeing so much of 
each otlier that at la.sl they are impelled by some 
feeling they can’t renst to have what ho call* 
“a jolly row,” just to vary the monotony of 
e.xisteiieo. And then, as lie say.a, one “row” is 
sure to load to another, and so on. ‘Wheit once 
the match is applied, no one can tell whem 
eouflugi'atioif will stop. Now, although oum Was 
a love-match, if eier there was one, we hadf not 
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run together in liarneea very long before we made 
[ the discovery that in many tilings our likes and 
I dislikes were opposed. For ipstaricc, next to 
me, I believe Algy loves his yacht; whereas 1 
detest yachting : it seems to me a most stupid 
way of passing one’s time. On the other hanil, 

I delight in going from one ooiintry-house to 
another and visiting each of my friends in turn; 
while Algy, dear fellow, is always awfully bored 
ill generm society, especially wlu iever a number 
of our sex hap|)cn to bo congregateil. I’lius, it 
has come to pass that at the pnisent moment he 
is somewhere in the Meiliterranoan, while 1— 
well, je nuis id. Algy and I never give ourselves 
time to grow tired of each other ; and when we 
meet after being apart for a month or two, our 
meetings are “real nice,” ns my friend Miss 
Peckover from Now York would say.’ 

Miss I’rimhy shook her head. ‘I am afraid, 
dear .Lady Faiiuy, that your opinions on such 
matters are very hcterodo.v, and 1 can only say 
that 1 hope Clara will never see fit to adopt uudihle. Apparently he was standing outside the 
them.’ side-door and addressing his remarks to some one 

‘ Not mu( h fear of that, .\unl .lane,’ answered on the terrace. ‘ Now, the sooner you take your 
the young wife. ‘Fancy (lerahl and me being hook the better,’ the two ladies heard him say. 
separated for a month or six wecdcs at a time ! ‘ We don’t want none of your kidney here. This 
But it is quite out of the question to fancy any- ain’t no place for mountebanks—1 .slionld think 
thing so absurd.’ not indeed !’ Mr Bunee in his ire had evidently 

Lady Fan laughed. ‘Wait, my dear, wait,’ forgotten the proximity of his mistress, 
was all she said as she turned again to her novel. (Jlara crossed to one of the windows, and looking 
Clara Brooke shook her head ; she was in no- out saw, some little distance away, two strange 
wise convinced. figui'cs slowly dossing the terrace. One was that 

‘Qracioiis goodne.ss ! whatever can that he?’ of a man who.se’costume of a street tumhler was 
ejaculated Miss Primhy with a start. partly hidden by the long shabby overcoat he wore 

‘Only Gerald and the Baron Von Itosenherg over it, whieli was closely' buttoned to the chin, 
practising at the pistol-range. It is an amuse- Over one shoulder a drum was slung, and in his 
ment both of them are fond of.’ left hand he carried a set of Pandean pipes. The 

‘An amu.soment do y’oii call it! I wish they second figure was that of a hoy some eight or nine 
would practise their amusements farther from the years old, who had hold of the man’s right hand, 
house, then.—Heaven preserve us! there they Under one arm he carried a small roll of faded 
go smain. No wonder 1 have broken my needle.’ c.irpet. In point of dress he was a miniature copy 
‘ It’s nothing, Aunt Jane, when you are used to of the elder mountehauk, minus the overcoat, 
it,’ responded her uieee witli a smile. His thi-oat w.as swathed in a dingy white mutller, 

‘ Used to it, indeed ! I should never get used while hi.s profusion of yellow curls were kept from 
to it as long ns I lived. I have no doubt this is straying by a fillet round his forehead embroidered 
another of the ohjectionahh; practices your husbaud with silvered beads. 

picked up while ho was living in foreign parts.’ ‘Poor creatures,’ said Clara to herself. ‘Bunee 

‘Seeing that Gerald was brought up in Pidand, had no bu.siness to speak to them as he did. How 
and that he lived in that country and in Russia dejected they look, and the child seems quite 
from the time he was live years old till he was footsore.’ 

close on twenty (I think I have told you before At this juncture the man happening to turn his 
that his grandmother was a Polish lady of rank), head, caught sight of her. Shu nt once beckoned 
I have no doubt it was while he was living in him to approach. 

those foreign parts, as you call them, that he learnt The mouiitebank’s face lighted up and all signs 

to be so fond of piistol-prncticc.’ of dejection vanished in a moment. He had some 

At this moment there came the sound of two kind of old cap on his head. This he now 

pistol-shots in quick succession. Miss T’riinhy' removed, and bowed profoundly twice. It was a 

started to her feet. ‘ My dear Clara,’ she ex- bow that might have graced a drawing-room, 
claimed, ‘ if yon don’t want my poor nerves to be Then he and the boy cros-sed the terrace towards 
’ shatteml for life, you won’t object to my going to Mm Brooke, 
my own room. With plenty of cotton wool in my ‘ Fan, 1 want yon ; come here,’ said Clara.to her 
ears, and my Indian shawl wrapped round my friend. 

head, I may perhaps- Dear, dear I now my Lady Fanny rose languidly and crossed to the 

thimble’s gone.’ window. 

‘Why, there’.s your tninible, aunt, on your Wliat struck bqth the Indies first of all, as the 
finger.' vagrants drew near, was the remarkable beauty of 

‘ So it is—so it is, dear. That shows the state the child. His face at the first glance seenigd an 
of n^ poor nerves.’ almost perfect oval; his complexion, naturally fair 

‘ Will you not stay and say good-bye to the and transparent, was now somewhat embrowned by 
Baron?’ * exposure to the sun and wind. He had large eyes 

‘ ‘No, my dear; I would rather not. You must of the deepest and tenderest blue, shaded by long 
.’h:.......■.! 


make my excuses. Of course, you could not fail 
to notice how the Baron ogled me nt luncheon. 
He nuts me so mucli in mind of poor dear Major 
Poudielierry. But I never eared greatly for 
foreigners ; besides, he will smell horribly of gun¬ 
powder when he comes in.—'fhere again! Not 
another moment will 1 stay.’ 

Clara Brooke’s face rippled over with suppressed 
laughter as Miss Primhy left the room. Then she 
turned to her letters again, and tied them up with 
ribbon. ‘I have heard that some people burn 
their love-letters when they get married,’ she 
mused. ‘ What strange beings they must be! 
Nothing in the worhl would induce me to bum 
mine. Sweet silent messengers of love, what 
happy secrets lie hidden in your leaves!’ She 
pre.ssed the letters to lier lip.s, put them away 
in.sidc the davenport, and locked them up. 

Just as she had done this, the pompous tones of 
Bunee, who filled the joint positions of niajor- 
ilomo and butler nt the Towers, became plainly 
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golden lashes j while his lips formed a delieale 
curve such as many a so-called professional beauty 
might have envied. 

‘ He looks more like a girl than a boy,’ whispered 
Lady Fan. 

‘ He looks more like a ehcrnb than either,’ re¬ 
sponded Clara, who was somewliut impulsive both 
in her likes and dislikes. ‘ It is a face that Millais 
would love to ])aint.’ 

The appearance of the man was a great contrast 
to that of the child, and a casual observer would 
have said that there was no single point of resem¬ 
blance between the two. Apparently the former 
was about forty to forty-five years of ago. He 
hud a sallow complexion and a thin aquiline nose; 
his black locks were long and tangled ; while into 
his quick-glancing black eyes, which appealed to 
see half-a-dozen things at once, there would leap 
at times a strange fierce gleam, which seemed to 
indicate that altnongh the volcano below might 
give forth few or no signs, its hidden tires were 
smouldering still. Only when his eyes rested on 
the boy they would soften and fill with a .sort 
of wistful tenderness ; .and at such moments the 
whole c.xpression of his face would change. 

‘ 1 am extremely sorry,’ said Mrs Brooke, ‘ that 
my servant should have spoken to you just now 
in the way hi! diil. He had no right to do so, .and I 
shall certainly ask my husband to reyu imand him.’ 

‘ It was nothings, rnadame, nothings at all,’ 
responded the mountebank with a little bow 
anil a sndle and a deprecatory motion of his 
hands. ‘We are often spoken to like that— 
Henri and I—we think nothings of it.’ 

‘Still, I cannot help feeling greatly annoyed.— 
Is this pretty boy your son '?’ 

‘ Oni, rnadame.’ 

‘His mother’- 

‘Alas, inadanie, she is dead. She die six long 
years ago. She was English, like rnadame. Henri 
lias the eyes of majHmvrc Marie; and his hair, too, 
is the same colour ns hers.’ 

Although the man spoke with a pronounced 
foreign accent, his English was fluent, and he 
rarely seemed at a loss for a word to express his 
meaning. 

‘ Poor child 1’ said Mrs Brooke. ‘This is a hard 
life to bring him up to. Surely some other way 
might be found ’- Then she paused. 

The mountebank’s white teeth showed them¬ 
selves in a smile. ‘ Ah no, rnadame ; pardon, but 
it is not a hard life by no means. Henri likes it, 
and I like it. In the winter we join some cirque, 
and then Henri has les-sons every day. He is 
clevare, very clevare—everybody .say so. One day 
Henri will be a great artiste. The world— tout k 
vionde —will hear of him. It is I who aiy it— 
moi.’ He touched his chest proudly with the tips 
of his finders ns he ceased speaking. ‘ Woulil 

mesdames Tike to behold ?’-he siiid a moment 

later^ns he brought his drum into position and 
raised the pipes to his lips. 

‘ Thank you, monsieur ; not to-day,’ answered 
Clara gravely as she stepped back into the room 
and rang the bell. 

Monsieur looked disapiiointeS. Henri, however, 
loojjcd anything but. disappointed When, two 
minutes later, the beautiful lady, from whose 
face he could scarcely take his eyes, heaped his 
little hands with cakes and fruit till they could 
hold no more. 


Tell me your name, my pretty one,’ said Mrs i 
Brooke, as she stooped and helped him to secure 
his treasures. 

‘ Henri Ficot, ^n.adamc.’ 

‘And have you any pockets, Henri V 

‘ Oui, niadame.’ 

A pocket was duly indicated, and into its 
recesses a certain coin of the realm presently 
fouml its way. 

Before either Picot or the boy had time to give 
utterance to a word of thank.s, a servant entered 
the room, and addres.sing Lady Fan, said ; ‘ If you 
plc.ase, my lady, the carriage is waiting ; and Miss 
Primby desires me to tell you that she is ready.’ 

‘Good gracious, Clara,’s.aid Lady Fan, ‘1 h.ad 
forgotten all about my promise to accompany your 
aunt in her call on Mis Hiversdale. I wisli to good¬ 
ness you could go with us. 1 dread the ordeal.’ 

‘And leave the Banm Von Ro.senberg without a 
word of apology ! M'hat would become of my 
reputation us a hostes.s ? Gerald and he will be 
here in a few minutes, I don’t doubt; and if von 
like to wait till he is gone’- 

‘That would never do,’ interrupted her friend. 

‘ You know what a fidgid your aunt is when she 
is kept waiting. You had better come and keep 
her in good-humour while I am getting my things 
on.—By-the-bye, where can our singular friends 
have vanisheil to ?’ 

Clara looked loiind. Pi(!ot and the boy had 
disajipeareil. Neither of the ladies had seen the 
start the mountebank gavi! at the mention of 
V’on Rosenberg’-s name, nor how strangely the 
expression of his face changeiL Clutching the 
boy by one. wrist, he whispered : ‘It is time to go. 
Venez, mon p’til—vile, vile ! The ladies want us 
no more.’ 

‘The. man was French, and he seems to have 
tiikitn the provcibiul leave of his countrymen,’ 
said Lady ban with a laugh. 

Mrs Brooke was a little surprised, but said 
nothing, 'b' e two ladies left the room together. 


EARLY MARINE INSURANCE. 

TiiE hi.story of marine insurance is interesting. 
From the early days of Greece and Rome such a 
system of insurance has been in use. But the 
first explicit statement in writing regarding 
marine insurance is found in an edict of Justin 
Martyr of the year G3.1 a.d. He decreed twelve 
per cent, to bo the lawful amount of profit for the 
insurance of goods on land, but granted twenty 
per I’ent. to marine insuri^rs on account of the 
additional risks entailed. The ancient system of 
insurance was called Bottomry—in other words, 
the ship was mortgaged. If the ship was lost, 
the lender likewise lo.st the money advanceil 
on her ; but if .she ariived .safi^ly at her port of 
destination, he imt only got back the loan but^ 
also the premium previouslj* agreed u])on. 

The mcrc.h.anls of the Steelyard were the first 
marine in8urer.s of Great Britain. They w’ere 
Germans; ami came to this country in the reign 
of Edward lY The menhants of the Steelyard 
settled in Loudon, built houses, and became the 
repi’esentatives of the Hanseatic I.«agne. .They 
were a curious company ; they lived like monks 
in a monastery, were not allowed to maiTy, or 
even to speak to the fair sex. The gates of their 
premises were c’osed at a certain hour at night, 
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■ind opened late or early in the nioniing according 
to the season of the year. A breach of any one 
of these rules meant instant expulsion. On New- 
year’s eve the Steelyard men met and elected a 
chief, who presided over a council of eleven chosen 
from their ranks; and on New-year’s day the 
chief was instolled into his oHice, which ho 
retained for one year only. 

These aliens in time grew wealthy ; for not only 
did they hold a iiionopoly of marine insurance, 
but they also had peculiar privileges in the way 
of trade granted to them by the early kings of 
England, who for such privileges received lange 
sums of money to carry on their wars. Tlie 
people of Britain natui'atly resented such favours 
shown to foreigners, and again and again thi.s 
resentment manifested itself in the frequent 
assaults male by the London populace on the 
Warehouses of the Steelyard men. At length in 
l.')97 public opinion grew so .strong against the 
Germans that an Act was passeil ordering all 
foreigners to leave the country on pain of heavy 
penalties. By way of reprisals, the cities of the 
Hanseatic League placed restriction.s on British 
imports. It was of no use ; tlie edict of tjiuecn 
Elizabeth had to be obeyed. The old houses 
in which these Steelyard men carried on their 
busines-s of banking, shipping, and marine insur¬ 
ance stood till the year ; but now Cannon 
Street railway passes over their site. 'J’lie system 
of marine insurance followed by these Steelyiud 
men was that wdiicli we in a former part of our 
paper defined as bottomry. 

When the Jews, towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth centuiy, after being per.secmted and mal¬ 
treated in every possible way, lied from liiigland, 
their place as linuaciors was tiiken by the Lom- 
bard.s. These Lombards consisttal of morch.'inbs 
from Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice, who, as 
insurers, money-lemlcr.s, .and bankers, soon e.stab- 
lisbed tbcmselves in England, 'fhe mime of 
Lombard .Street, in Jjondon, is a memorial still 
left of them ; and among otlie.r terms which 
they are believeil to have introduced into our 
language is the immortal L. a. d., wliicli was 
origimiily used to represent tlicir lihri, sulidi, 
and denarii. These Lombarils were active and 
pushing men; they liad an agency at Inver¬ 
ness, and one of their projects wa-s to build a 
‘marine establislxment’ at tJucensfeiTy, now ren¬ 
dered famous by tlie stupendous h'ortli Bridge. 
Like tbeir Gerumn friends, tliey soon possessed 
themselves of miicli of tlie. euuulry’s trade ; but 
the same edict wliicli drove tlie Steelyanl men 
from London was also sullicient to make these 
Italians leave for ever the sliores of England. 

After these men left, the English people thiun- 
selves took up the matter of insurance. An Act 
was passed to render this more easy. A Board of 
.Insurance was formed, composed of merchants 
and lawyers ; this Bonril had for its aim the 
settling of all disputes; but its meetings were 
few, and the tvhole system fell into disrepute. 
The chief insurers were notaries of pifblie and 
i broker-s. In tbe year lOOE *'man named Candler 
I applied for a patent to enable him to have the 
I sole right of marine insurance ; this raised the 
*1 ire of the men into whose hands all the insurance 
", qf the country htid fallen, and it was to appease 
; their wi-ath that the Council of Insurance was 
. fqroied- The Council was composed chiefly of 


the complaining class, and therefore did very little 
to bring about what Candler and others had 
petitioned for. 

Our chief information regarding these old in¬ 
surance agencies is derived from a work commonly 
called TAe Cru-Uloti, publislied at Rouen between tlie 
years 151)0 and 1000. Tlie author’s name is un¬ 
known ; but in all probability it is the combined 
efforts of a few men. In tins very able work we 
obtain a good definition of marine insurance, as 
also the various rule.s to which all insurers and 
insurance companies had to .submit. Tlius, all in¬ 
surances had to be made in writing ; such was not 
always the case, for merely verbal statements were 
suflieieiit to insure a vessel. This last method, 
however, was liable to cause inisundorstandiiigs, 
ilisputes, and forgeries,; hence it was deemed illegal 
and non-binding. 

When an insurance was agreed upon, it had to 
he signed in the presence of a registrar and en¬ 
rolled us a public Act. Witliout this registrar’s 
.sanction all insurance bargains were null and void. 
The registrar bad to bo a man of iutellig’cnce, of 
sobriety, and of ‘good repute;’ he was required 
to live in a populous part of tbe town, and liiivo 
above his door a sign with the wonls ‘ Office of 
Insurance.’ For signing this in.surunce uiaudute 
the regi.strar received the lialf of a (lunrter per 
cent, for every liiindi'cil livies, and so on, rising 
in value according to a fixed scale. 

Tlie registrar of insui'.anee was bound to keep 
in lii.s office a box, into wliiclt lliose wlio obtained 
lolicie.s were forced to put, over and above the 
lalf of a quarter jicr cent, paid for tlie insurance 
jiolicy, a certain fixed sum, according to tlie extent 
of their transaetioii.s. Tlie money tlins eolleeted 
Wius partly given to tlie poor of the district, and 
jraitly for- tlie benefit of sliipwreeked mariners. 
This did not, liorvever, end tlieir contriljution.s. 
Outside tlie registrar’s iloor llicre was anotlier box 
for the rcciqition of ‘God’s peine,’ wliich money 
was used for the ransoming of all travellers and 
seamen captured by pirates. 

At the time of the criisailes, it was no unusual 
thing for men to insure their lives against cap¬ 
ture ; and the insnrer.s had to pay whatever 
ransom might be demandeil for tlieir lelense. 
But those who liad no insurance policies .simply 
depended on the money put in the boxes for the 
receiition of ‘ God’s pence.’ 

'I’lie end of the si.xteeiitli century saw the 
establishment of insurance companies all over 
England. Ve.s.sel3 were insured ior live nioiiths 
when their voyage wa.s to Flander.s, England, 
Fortugal, and Norway ; for. twelve months when 
the ship sailed to the coast of Italy, Azores, Fern, 
Brazil, or the indie.-i. Notifieiition of loss was 
received for the former till the end of three 
months : but six and even twelve months were 
permitted for the latter. When these stated times 
liad elapsed, no claim could be admitted, whq,tever 
tile excuse might be. 

As.suraucc jKiIicies were paid in England al¬ 
though the original traiisaetiou had at first been 
settled on the Cyntineiit; and of course what 
was first settled in England could likewise be 
di.seharged on the Continent. It is evident, tjien, 
that there must have been rapid progress madq 
in the way of insurance companies. 

The earliest English policy in the possession 
of antiquaries dates back: to the year 1613. It 
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wns discovered in tlie Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
We venture to tran8cril)e a few sentences of tlie 
quaint document: ‘In tlie name of God, Amen : 
Be it knowne unto all men by these jiresents 
that Morris, Abbot and Devereiix Wo^nn of 
London Marchants doe make assurance and cause 
themselves and evcryo of them to be assured 
lost or not lost frome London to iJante Petrassc 
anil Saphalonia or any of them upon woollen 
and lynon cloth, leado kersies, inm and any 
other goodes and merchandize heretofore laden 
aboarde the good sliip called the tiger of London 
(whereof Thomas Crowder is mo.stcr under God 
in this present voyedge) of the burthen of 200 
touns or tliereabouts,’ &c. 

At the period this policy was taken out, we 
hear very tittle of the Court of Insurance. Indeed, 
in the reign of Charles 11. we know that the 
King’s Bench on several occasions was in direct 
conllict with this insurance court. Gradually the 
disputes regarding insurance wore refenwil to the 
ordinary courts of law, which now settle all such 
matters. 

When we reach the eighteenth century, we find 
that marine insurance is now, more than ever, 
a good paying concern ; but lo give any details 
reg.arding that period is not our intention, becau.se 
we know it is on the foundation of that past 
that the pre.seut sy.slem of marine in.surance is 
formed. Jiy way, however, of showing to what 
extent marine and other insurances liad taken 
h(dd on the British public, we submit the follow¬ 
ing curious list. The time was tliat in which 
the South Sea Bubble was all tlie cry. Tlie 
list runs thu.s: ‘An Insurance for insuring .and 
increasing Cliildren’s Fortunes ‘ insurance from 
Deatli by drinking Geneva;’ ‘Assurance from 
Lying;’ ‘Insurance from Housebreakers;’ ‘Bum 
Insurance;’ ‘Insurance from lJighwa 3 'nien.’ 
These are only a few of the senseless and 
absurd schemes of insurance which wei-e foisted 
upon the British public at a time when that 
public seemed capable of believing any amount 
of nonsense. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CIIArTEU XXXVUI. 

The voice of Mr Shorthouse reached Snelling’s 
ears, and those of Tobias Oriiie also, for it wa.s at 
this time that the murderous plotter was engaged 
upon his guilty work. Orme saw him start and 
stare out of the archway with eyes of terror. Tlien 
he saw him huddle up the newspaper he had spread 
upon the turf to catch the falling fragments of 
mortar, and cram it away into th C Cell tre of a 
clump of thick gram bushes near at hand. Next 
he restored to their places the bricks he had 
removed from the arch, and coming out upon the 
ope.nsiward, stood still for a moment, manifestly 
endeavouring to remove all signs of emotion from 
his face. When he thought he had succeeded, he 
answered Shorthouse’s reix-ated calls with a bois¬ 
terous ‘Hilly ho!’ and walked in the direction 
of the gate, leaving Mr Orme in his hiding-place, 
fulUof the wildest conjectures as to the value 
of the treasure-trove which could so excite a man 
of Snelling’s wealth and solidity of character. 

‘What bee’st locked in for i’ this way ?’ Short- 
house demanded as Snelling came in sight. 


‘Anybody as finds the gates open,’ Snelling 
answered, ‘ thinks he’s got a right to come in here 
and poke his no.^e anywheer he likes to. 'There's 
nobody about the place but myself just now. I’ll 
let thee in, in a minute. This fastening’s a bit 
rusty.’ 

‘ Bob, ode lad,’ said Shorthouse, ‘ thee boen’t 
looking well.’ 

‘I’m worried,’ returned Snelling growlingly, 
as he tugged at the rusted fastening of the gate 
—‘ I’m worried. I don’t eat my victuals ; 1 can’t 
sleep o’ nights.’ He looked, if Shorthouse had 
liad the fancy to think of it, like some wild 
thing tearing .at the bars of his cage.—‘Come in,’ 
he said, when he had at length withdrawn the 
fastening. ‘ I’m glail to have anybody about; 
I’m not so good at being lonesome as I used 
to be.’ 

.‘ That’s a stroke at what I’m here for, Bob,’ 
returned the farmer. ‘Let’s go into the house. 
Gi’e mo ti drop o’ beer. Theer’s nothin’ meks 
a man so dry as anger,’ 

Bnelling drew a jug of ale from a cask in his 
houaekeeper’.s room and set it before his visitor. 
Shorthouse took a lengthy pull at it and returned 
it noisily to the table. ‘Bob,’ he said, ‘be you i' 
the same inintl as you used to be in about marryiu’ 
my Cecilia?’ 

‘Is it any good for me to be o’ that mind?’ 
Smdliiig asked in turn. 

‘ye.s or no i’ cried Shorthouse, beating on the 
table with his clenched hand. ‘Be you i’ the same 
mind 1’ 

‘ 1 ’ill not one o’ tlieiii featherheads ns are o’ 
one mind one day and another the next,’ said 
Snelling. 

‘ Very well,’ said Shorthouse. ‘ Vou can marry 
the gell in four weeks’ time flora now.’ 

Snelling, who had taken a scat on the opposite 
.side of the table to Ids visitor, rose at this and 
tlirust out ids riglit hand willi a fierce gesture 
towards Sli vthouse. 'The farmer rose also and 
accepted it, and tlie two shook liumLs across the 
table. 

‘That’s a bargain,’ said Shortliouse. ‘Theer’s 
blood in it too,’ lie added, laughing.—‘Wliat lia’ 
yon been doin’ at your knuckles. Boh? You’ve 
gashed ’em somehow.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ Snelling answered. ‘I was a- 
doiiT a bit o’ rougii work this mornin’—and my 
liand slipped. 1 Idt my knuckles agen the wall, 

1 reckon. 1 hardly knowed uliout it.' 

‘I’ll tell thee what I'm goin’ to do,’ said 
Shortliouse. ‘Tliat weneli o’ mine has got her 
liead full o’ that young Frenchman. Me an’ 
licr’s had a hit of a sliindy lids mornin', and 
I ’vc told her as 1 ’m goin’ to put a finish on 
all her nonsense. If yourn willin’ to tek her 
just as lier stands, witli lior craze about the 
frog-eater as well as everythin’ else her’s got,* 
1 ’ll start tin's liour, and ^ee as the bands is 
cried in church next Sunday mornin’.—I've got 
a Very prelty penny, Bob, and when I’m gon^ 
ver’ll have the lot on it.’ 

‘.Never mind that,’ said Snelling; ‘all that’s 
notldng to me.’ 

‘ You’ve changed, llien,’ said Shorthouse dryly. 

‘Yes,’ said Snelling, witli a suppressed ragei 
in his face and voice; ‘ I’ve changed. Tiue 
was I wofildn’t ha’ married her, or dreatned o’ 
marrying her, without her lands. Vou can send 
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can’t eat,’ he flasheJ out j ‘ I can’t sleep, 
fool about the wench.’ 

‘That’s how the cat jumps, is it?’ Shorthouse 
answered, laughing. ‘I’ve alius heard it’s pretty 
hard on the middle-aged uns; but I never re¬ 
member to ha’ seen a case afore.—All right, Bob. 
Come along wi’ me; we ’ll get that bit o’ busi¬ 
ness o’er at once.’ 

‘Sit there a minute,’ said Snelling. ‘I’ll get 
a wash and come back directly.’ 

The unexpected turn of fortune coming on the 
horrible emotions of the last half-hour had set 
him shaking like a woman. He would fain have 
been alone, to realise in his own tlionghts the 
chance that ha<l befallen him, and yet he was 
so far afraid of himself that he clung to Short- 
house’s companion.ship. 

The two went to the parish clerk together and 
there gave instructions for the calling of the 
banns of marriage between Robert Snelling, 
widower, and Cecilia Shorthouse, spinster ; and 
then and there separated to go their several ways. 
Snelling could not go back to his horrid work 
again lliat day; he had no nerve for it; and 
Tobias waited and pined in vain, until sheer \ 
hunger drove him home. I 

The farmer, re-entering his own house, hung | 
up his hat, searched for a new Bro,seley, filled 
and lit it, and sat down contentedly, altogether 
satisfied with the masterly stroke he had just 
played. None of your contumelious d.aughters 
tor Farmer Shorthouse. He knew how to manage 
’em. The whole country-side would know what 
he had done, and he would be cited as a pattern 
of parental authority whenever foolish girls ran 
counter to it. As for the girl being unhappy 
when once she was married and setiled, that, 
of course, was all nonsense. lie was in no haste 
to communicate his news to Cecilia; but he 
was in no dread of it either; and when tlie 
girl, with swollen eyelids and scalded cheeks, came 
down, in obedience to his call, to the mid-day 
dinner, he gave her hi.s news with a cheerful 
unconscious brutality which was at least as easy 
to endure as any tiues.se could possibly have 
been. 

‘I’ve been to see Bob Snelling,’ he said, as ho 
plunged the carving-fork into the sirloin before 
him, ‘ and him and me has been together to put 
the bands up ne.xt Sunday and the two Sun<lays 
following for your wedding along with him.’ He 
spoke deliberately, carving the while, and set a 
pWitifnl portion before the girl. Then he helped 
himself and fell-to with a robust appetite. 

‘ Father,’ said Cecilia, in a lone so low that at 
first he scarcely heard her, ‘ I shall never marry 
Mr Snelling.’ Her face was deathly white, and 
there was a look in her eyes which her father 
had never seen there ^before. 

‘That, you see, my wench,’ he responded, with 
his mouth full of beef and greens, ‘ is wheor you 
and me is of two different opinions.’ 

‘Father,’ she said again..‘,1 shall never marry 
Mr Snelling.’ 

‘You’re mistook, my gell,’ he responded with 
« cheerful indifference. ‘You and Bob Snelling’ll 
T)e married next Monday fortuigliL You can 
h^n a-thinking about the wedding^ di-esses ns 
fben as ever you like. Theer’s all your mothcFs. 
things up-stoirs os you can pick and choose from. 


I’m a 


Theer’s a silk or two up there in the big press 
ns’ll stand by ’einselves, and has got a hundred 
years o’ wear in ’em.’ 

‘You don't know what you’re doing, father,’ 
said the girl, rising with her resolute white face 
and frightened eyes—‘you don’t know what 
you ’re doing.’ 

‘Rubbidge,. my wench, rubbidge,’ responded 
tile farmer, and went on comfortably with his 
dinner after Cecilia had left the room. 

That afternoon Jonsserau, with very little heart 
for his work, .sat at his easel with a typical yokel 
posed before liim. He knew that he was paint¬ 
ing badly, and tliat everything he did would have 
to come out again ; but in spite of that knowledge, 
he went on with no other object than to hold 
thought at a distance. Somewhere about three 
o’clock, Isaiah came tapping at the door, and 
being admitted, showed a countenance of unusual 
gravity. 

‘ You can do without this lad a minute,’ ho said. 

‘ Best send him down into the kitchen. I’ve got 
summat important to say to thee.’—The yokel 
being clisnii.ssed, Isaiah sat down with an air of 
mystery and importance, hut almost ininiediatcly 
rising, took a bottle of cognac from n sidehoaril, 
poured out a glass from it and set it on the table. 
‘In case you should he in want o’ that,’ he 
remarked, ‘it’s handy. It might do you uoiharm 
if you was to tek it now.’ 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ Jousserau asked him in 
surprise. 

‘ Why,’returned Isaiah, ‘I’ve just happened to 
pass by the jiarish clerk’s ; and him bein’ a oldish 
chum of mine, and me not liking to he ’aughty 
with the man because I’m a bit better off than I 
used to be, I dropped in, so to speak, to have 
a word along wi’ him. 1 meant to jinss the time 
of (lay with him, and no more ; but all of a 
sudden he up and tells me a thing as knocked me 
as high as a kite. “Mr Snelling,” he says, “and 
Mr Sliort'us,” he says, “ has been here this morn¬ 
ing,” he says, “to put up the bauds o’ mnrria;>e 
between Robert Snelling, widderer, and Cecilia 
Shorthouse, spinster.”—You’d better take that 
drop o’ brandy, Mr Jousaerong; it’ll do you 
good.’ 

‘ I do not understand,’ said Jousserau, waving 
the prolfered glass aside. ‘ What is it, the bauds 
of nuirriage ? ’ 

‘ Bob Snelling and Miss Sliorthouse,’ explained 
Isaiah, ‘are going to be cried in churcli next 
Sunday. The names'll he called out three 
.Sundays running ; and then, in the natural course 
o’ things, the two ’ll get married.’ 

‘ I will not believe it,’ cried the artist, rising to 
his feet. 

‘You’ve got to believe it,’ Isaiah answered. 
‘I’ve seen it in the clerk’s own handwriting! 
It’s only possible to believe as the. young woman 
has gi’en in her consentment; and what you’ve 
got to do, Mr Jousserong, is to pluck up a sperrit 
and think no more about her.’ 

‘No,’ said Jousswrau staunchly, ‘that I shall not | 
believe. She has not consented. They have 
done it without her will, without her knowledge. 
She does not care for Mr Snelling.’ 

‘That’s like enough,’ returned Isaiah. ‘But 
if hcr’s been frightened into it, her ain’t the first 
young woman that has happened to.’ 
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‘I will not believe it,’ said Jousserau again, ami 
indeed bis whole heart rose in revolt against the 
fancy. ‘ Vou know V he said, tapping at his 
breast to indiaite himself. ‘ 1 have never spoken 
a word abont it; but you know, and that is why 
you bring this news to me.’ 

‘I know?’ said Isaiah. ‘The parish knows. 
It’s t«lke<l about at the town-pump, if that’s 
any comfort to you.’ 

The two sat silent for a whili; ; and .Tous.siu’au, 
mechanically taking up his palette and brushes, 
laid an absent-miudeil touch or two upon the 
canvas with an air of profound study ; then he 
laid his tools down again and turned to f.'ice 
Isaiah. ‘ I shall go and find out,’ he said ; ‘ 1 
will know the truth.’ 

‘ Don’t you make a fool of yourself,’ Isaiah 
advised in rough friendship. 

‘I must know the truth ; I will know the 
truth,’ cried .Iou.s.serau, rising. He spoke with 
a fierce gesture, tho southern llame flashing out 
of him for the tirst time. 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ returned Isaiah; ‘so you may, 
but you mustn’t make a fool of yourself, all the 
same. I’ll tell you how we’ll manage. Mrs 
Winter and Miss Shorthouse has alius been pretty 
good friend.s. It was mere hazard irs I found out 
what happened. Old Shorthonse’ll never gue.ss 
as the nii.ssis’U know anything about it, and her 
cam mek a call on Cecilia and spy out the land, 
d’ye see.’ Isaiah gouged this idea into Jous.serau 
with elaborate workings of the thumb, and .accom- 
anied it with many persuasive winks and nods, 
ousserau hailing it liagerly, Isaiah went out upon 
the landing and shouted to Ids wife to ascend. 

‘Cecilia Shorthouse marry Dob Snelling !’ cried 
Mrs Winter shrilly, when Isaiah hud communi¬ 
cated his news to her. ‘ Never i’ this world, with 
her own good-will.—No, no, Isaiah ; never you 
believe it.—Go down and find out for you, Mr 
.lou.sserong ? To be sure I will. Her shall never 
marry that hunks, as I sulfered and trembled 
under for ’ears and 'ears, it anything I can say 
can put a stop to it.—Why, I do assure you, Mr 
Jousserong, I’ve knowed that man grumble for 
five months on eml about a button a.s wa.s oil the 
back of his Bhirt-eollar. lie’s never twice i’ the 
same mind about hi.s breakfast bacon the wull 
year round ; and as for his heggs, ho ’ll have ’em 
hard-bileil one morning and soft-biled another 
morning, enough to drive you mad with worry.’ 

Mrs Winter lost no time in assuming the black 
silk of ceremony, and even on this occasion dared 
to wear the womlerful bonnet which .lou.sscrau 
had brought home from I’aris six mouths before. 
My lady Barfield had appeared in church in a 
structure less splendid and imposing ; ami the 
county member’s wife had worn a bonnet which, 
as Mrs Winter declared, might have been twin- 
sister to her own. The llower-stuU'ed Norman 
arch •was sanctified by fashion ; and the good 
woman put it on and carried it down the lanes 
with pride. 

Shorthouse was away from homo when she 
reached his door ; -and Miss, Cecilia, who was 
occupied with her tears, had locked herself in her 
chaaiiier and would air first see nobody. The big 
ruddy servant-girl told the visitor enough to 
assure her that the mutch Shorthouse was forcing 
on was unwelcome to his daughter. The servant 
knew nothing about the reason of her mistress’s 


tears, but said she : ‘Miss Cecilia’s a-crying like a 
watering-cart. I’ve knocked at her door three 
times and her tel^s no manner o’ notice.’ 

‘I’ll have a try,’ said Mrs Winter, and so 
mounted the stairs and knocked at Cecilia’s 
door. The servant-girl pointed it out to her and 
stood agape with interest. 

‘Go away!’ said a weeping voice from within. 
‘I don’t want anything. Leave me alone.’ 

‘My poor dear durlin’,’ said Mrs Winter, begin¬ 
ning at these mournful accents to sniflle on the 
outside of the door. ‘It’s me as has come to 
say a comfortin’ word to you.—Let me in, there’s 
a love.’ 

The maiil, like the foidish fat scullion in 
Sterne’s immortal story, blubbered into sudden 
tears and ran away with her apron over her 
head. 


IN A WELSH FAHMHOUSE. 

It is a little past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and as I look out of the window of the farm¬ 
house across to the opposite monnt.iins, the whole 
valley seems asleep umler the burning sun, which 
poui's down upon barien rock and green field, 
till the cattle forsake the meadows and herd 
together under the trees, whisking their tails 
backwards and forwards and chewing the cud 
with lazy philosophy. It is so still, that the 
little trout sfream which rushes orer its pebbly 
bed seems ijiiite noisy,' and sounds as if it were 
protesting again.st the great noontide stillness 
that hangs over the mountains. Suddenly, three 
petulant e.ar-picndug screams ring up from the 
valley below ; and seizing a straw hat, I rush 
out into the garden, for the w'histlos are the 
signal that the train is coming with the news¬ 
papers. I’l ently the liny engine comes snort¬ 
ing up the hill, dragging its three toy carriages 
and guard’s van after it, and pusses through the 
ya-d behind with a roar as of distant thunder, 
that makes the -old house tremble. The guard 
is on the lookout, and ns he goes by, throws 
out my paper, watching me catch it day after 
day with never-failing amusement. 

It is a charming place in which to pass the 
.summer, this iiuainl village hidden aw.ay among 
the Welsh hills ; but in winter, when tho winds 
whistle down the valley, and the mountains 
are blotted out by the rain-clouds, it must be 
anything but a lively abode. It is so off the 
ordinary track, and is .so fortunate in possessing 
nothing that has attained to guide-book immor¬ 
tality, and in having only the lovely' scenery 
wood and foivst, vale and stream, common to 
most of the Welsh districts, that a tourist is 
rarely seen, and no swarms of cheap-trippers 
invade our peaceful solitude. And yot we are 
on the highway between tw'o county towns; 
but the road seenrs seldom used, except by the 
‘road-inspectors’—ns the tramps are' playfully, 
called—who stop in our village and preseht relief 
tickets for n loaf of bread on their mareh 
one centre to the other. The comical little rail- 
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way with its two-feet gauge is really only a 
mineral line; but three times a day the sturdy 
engine with its miniature carriages runs down 
to the town and returns snorting and ptiffing 
up the sis miles of hiil, very often with only 
a single traveller. Occasionally, a long tiain of 
six or seven carriages is made up, evei-y avail¬ 
able inch of space is crowded, and men and hoys 
stand on the platform outside the carriages, before 
and behind, all in their best black l>roadcloth 
coats, and the women in their be.st black dresses. 
If it is not the day of the weekly market, or 
of the half-yearly fair in tlie town below, we 
know it can only be one of two things—a prayer 
meeting or a funeral. These simple people love 
prayer meetings, but a funeral is their chiefest 
joy. Even a wedding is ns nothing compared 
with a burying. Every relation goe.s ; ami as 
everybody is connected with everybody else in 
the valley, no work is done on tliat afternoon ; 
and men, women, and children, dresseil in their 
best, crowd the carriages of tlie little railway, 
and, undeterred by distance, go olf to the funeral. 
After the ceremony, if tlie family arc well enough 
otf, they provide unlimitcil tea, coffee, and per¬ 
haps something stronger, for the guests and rela¬ 
tives ; and it is considered a very unnoighboiirly 
thing to omit to see a relation or friend to 
his last re.sting-place. 

It is indeed a land of slate. There is only 
one industry in the village—tliat is, slate-quarry¬ 
ing : there is only one material for building aiid 
roofing the houses—that is, slate. Tlii-y mend 
the roads with .slate ; they make their pigsties 
of iipriglit slabs of slate, with otlier .slulis across 
for the roof; tliey Hour tlieir kitchens witli slate ; 
and if tliey want to fasten a gate—of wliicli 
the gate-posts are of slate—tliey put a large piece 
of slate against it. Slate is everytliing and every¬ 
where, and its soft gray liarmoiiises well witli the 
green of the grass and tlie blue, of tlie sky in 
summer, and lends an additional horror to the 
sombre masses of rain-clouds and leaden skies 
of winter. If the fanner wants to make a fence, 
he sends tip to one of tlie qrtnrrie.s, and for a 
few pence gets a cartload of ends .sawn oil’ the 
slabs of slate, lie picks out pieces about five 
feet long, and tlien, having made a row of lioles 
with a crowbar where lie wislies his fence to 
be, he rams in the great pieces witli a wooden 
mdlet, and twisting a doulde strand of wire in 
and out near tlie top, in a short time lias erected 
a barricade whicli it is utterly impo.ssible to climb 
and very difficult to pull up. Now and tlicn 
a cow, miscalculating the strcngtli of tlic slate 
hedge, and flattering lierself that tlie fanner lias 
erected n magnificent row of scratcliiiig posts 
her special behoof, comes to grief over it; 
but a few blows ofctlie mallet soon rc-pair the 
damage; and tlie cow liaving learned wisdom 
from that hardest of teachers, experience, avoids 
the fence for the future, as being simply a trap 
for the unwary. v 

Tlie farmhouse is a very old building of two 
IstorLes-^so old, indeed, that it is not made of 
great blocks of waste slate, like nearly every 
i; oUiar house in the valley, but of the rock that 
oowets the slate vein, and which has to be removed 
.Moire the ‘stone,’ as they call it, con be got 


at. In front of the farm is a little flower and 
vegetable garden; and then at the bottom of 
a steep slope a green meadow running down 
to the bush-fringed trout stream that forms 
the boundary of tlie county. There are three 
meadows along the stream in the farmer’s occu¬ 
pation, and they with the farmlioiise and ont- 
tmildiiigs constitute his holding, for which he 
pays twenty pouud.s a year. Originally it formed 
but a part of a large farm which iiicliidcd nearly 
all the arable and grazing land in the village 
on oiir side of tlie stream ; but so scarce is land 
in the valley and so great was tlie competi¬ 
tion for the farm, that tlie landlord cut it up 
into three or four small lioldings, in order to 
.satisfy as many people as po8.sil>lo. Across the 
stream is a field belonging to another owner, 
for the grazing rights of which tlie fanner pays 
ns much as he does for the entire farm ho liolds 
of Ids own landlord. It is not much of a farm, 
according to English notions, for tlicre is only 
a little patch of oats sown in one corner, and all 
the rest' is left to grass. However, tlie meadow- 
land produces a splendid crop of hay, and pro¬ 
vides pasturage for the half-dozen cows and the 
few sheep that the farmer keeps through all 
the year. 

The cows are the ‘Imlics that pay the rent’ 
here. The fariiior's wife is a keen and skilful 
diiirywonian, and with the aid of a rough country 
lass, she manages the wliole dairy herself ; and 
every evening at six o’clock her hack-door is 
besieged by children carrying cans and jugs of 
all .sliapo.s and sizes, for lier milk has quite a 
celebrity, a.s being the best anil purest in the 
valley. In fact, tlie demand greatly exceeds 
the supply, and she could sell three or four 
times as much as her cow.s produce. Among 
the ]iurcliaser.s are two girls with babies in their 
arms ; neither of them looks more than a child, 
and yet they are the mothers of the infants 
they carry. One of them has married lier step¬ 
father, and lives with him in a solitary hut 
far tip the mountains. Slie is a shock-lieaded, 
silly-faced girl, who grins stupidly when slie 
i.s rallied on lier step-father luisbaud and baby. 
Her case is not considered so very extraordinary. 
When her mother died, she naturally drifteil 
into the wife’s place ; and the strangest part of 
the story is perhaps that they took tlie trouble 
to come, to chapel and go through the ceremony 
of marriage. 'J'he other girl was married at fif¬ 
teen to a young qiiarryiiiuu only a year or two 
older than herself and who earns fifteen sliilliiigs 
a week. This adventurous couple began lioiise- 
ktepiiig ill ail empty room with an old jiowder 
keg ns tlieir sole ai tiele of furniture; but by 
the time the fat and stolid baby arrived, they 
bad succeeded in getting togetlier a few neccs- 
.“iiries. People marry young in this country, 
and families of eighteen or twenty are by no 
means rare, nuiny an elder sou Iiaving children 
older than his younger brothers and sisters ; and 
as there are only ahont a dozen names which 
have to do iluty jndill'erently for Christian and 
surnames, a stranger gets extremely puzzled as 
to the relationships, and ceases to wonder ^hat 
Jones is a cumnioii name. 

The farmer is a splendid specimen of a man, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with a handsome and refined 
face, and speaking English with a soft and musical 
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Welsh accent He anJ his gray horse work the good-nature<l giant to leave off hia penance and 
farm between them, though there does not seem to become suddenly white. 

much to be done on the little holding except The wife is an active bustling bodj', who has 
at liaymaking time. At the top of one of the worn herself to ^in and bone with the energy 
meadows and just under the railway is a small with which she Hies about the house. She is 
patch of allotments, sown with potatoes and other a very clever and intelligent woman too, and 
vegetables. Occasionally a woman will come in devours a book or newsjinper with the greatest 
of an afternoon to hoe one of these patches ; eagerness whenever she has a moment free from 
or perhaps a man comes in the evening after her manifolil household <luties. She has no ehil- 
his day’s work in the quarry is done, for these dren, and is rather proud of it than otherwise, 
bits of ground are given by the farmer to his contrasting her neat wcll-ke))t home with the 
neighbours on condition that they helj) him at S(|nalid houses of couples who have ten or a dozen 
haymaking time. Then, if the weather is fine, worrying children. 

there is quite a scene of old-fashioned ru.«tic Slate, quarrie-s have great advantages over coal- 
merry-making. The neighbours come whether mine.! in that they are clean and have no foul 
they have allotments or not, armed with tlieir gases to cause explo.sious and sudden death ; but 
scythes, and each one anxious to take his turn now and then uccident.% and even deaths, occur, 
in the meadow. They set to work with a will, generally caused by falls of rock from the i-oof, 
and the grass falls in long swathe.s before the but sometimes from the carelessness of the men 
regular swing of their scythes. Behind them themsclvc.s. Only a few days ago a quanyman, 
come their wives and daughters with great woo<len in levering a great block of slate out of his 
forks and lakes, tossing the freshly-cut grass and bargain, neglected to stand aside in time, and 
spreading it out over the field ; while the chihlren so had his left arm broken. It was a compara- 
roll on the ground or pelt one another merrily, lively trilling accident, but every man and boy 
and drink in the .sweet scent of the new-mown left off w'ork at once. 'I'he injured man W'as 
liny. Meanwliile, inside the house the goodwife carried out of the tunnel and down to the enginc- 
and half a dozen of her go.ssips make ready a house, where a door w-ss wrenched olf an out- 
huge bowd of tlummery for the harvesters’ supiier, building and used as a stretcher. He was placed 
and supplement it with chunks of bread and upon it, a fi-iend sitting by him to support his 
chee.se and plenty of small-beer. Very little w ork head ; ami then the double burden was raised 
is done during the day, the hay being left to on the shonhUrs of a dozen stiirily giants, and 
dry in the siinsliine, as nearly all the men are borne carefully down the, mountain-side, followed 
in the quarries ; and it i.s not till after si.\ tliat by tlie entire stall' of the quarry. When they 
the neighbours arrive, and the mowers’ scythes reached level ground, the beariu'.s a.sked by wdiich 
Hash under tlie rays of tlie setting .sun. road be wotdd like to be enriied home. There 

When the long shadows of tlie mountains slunild have been no qne.stion at all in the matter, 
deepen over the valley, and the course of the for the lowcr’rond is lliree times as long as, 
stream is only marked by the long line of ilensc and mu< b more difficult than the upjier ; but 
white mist that hangs above it, the mowers quit as it has the advantage of going all round the 
their woik, and trooji into tlic low-roofed kitchen village, and pa.ssing two public-houses, it was 
with its wide open fireplace, and tall eight-day chosen. At <•'ery step the corti'ge grew- longer 
clock ticking in one corner. Here they erowil and longer, f cveiy woman, child, and idler 
round the deal tables; and great basins of Hum- in the village joined; and by the time the first 
mery are set before them, for they all prefer public-house Was reached the sufferer declared 
that somew'lmt insipid dainty to bread and cliecse. that he felt faint. The good-natureil landlady 
The farmer contents him.S(!lf with overlooking insisted on su))plying him with some of her best 
his mowers, and with easting anxioiw glances old port; and when tlie faintness had been over- 
at the sky and mountain-tops, to see if there come, the procession advanced to the second 
is any possilde doubt of the morrow being as pnblic-liouse, where the .same ceremonies were 
fine as to-day. On Sunday be docs nothing gone througli ; and at last, alter an almo.st triuni- 
but wander rouml the paths of the little garden plial progress, the poor man w,a.s deposited in 
with his liands in hia best trousers’ pockets, the cottage, which he shared with two or three 
whistling hymn tunes softly, and .scrunching slugs other single men, and a married man with an 
under his broad fiat boots. His hair is quite increasing family. Then some one thought of 
white, though he cannot be more than fifty. Ho fetching the doctor, who, having observed the 
began to get gray very early in life; and when procession, was making ready to start, lie was 
he married, his wife, horrified at seeing how very angry when he found his jiaticut in a high 
blanched his h.air was getting, bought a bottle of state of fever, due to the unnecessary journey 
Hair Itcstorer, .with which she made him anoint that had been taken and to the wine of the, 
his head before going to bed eveiy night, for, ! generons landladies ; and as a result, the arm 

as slux said, ‘ They sluin’t say that I turned thy I liivd to remain unset uiitil tlfb inflammation sub¬ 

head white, mj' lad ! ’ But as the Hair Bestorer I sided. 

dyed her. iiillow-ctwes as well as her husbnnd’.s 'riie evenings are generally very fine and clear 
hair, the careful wife niauufaetnred some cotton up in tbi.s mountain valley; and when the night- 
nighteaps, iu which she made tl^ master cin clop ‘air is not too cold, we sit out in the garden 
his head at night. After ten years, he at last! and have our after-dinner coffee under the stars, 
revolted : ‘ Eli, lass, bat I woii’l be bothered ! The farmer’s wife has bjonght out a magt^ccttt 

with this nasty stuff any more! If my he.ad’s j plated colf.'c-pot for our use, and gives iis a 

white, let it. be white.’ And ns there" was no sketch of its history. It appears it was a weddiffg 
longer any fear of the neighbours saying that present; biTt being too grand for every-day 'liso, 
marriage nad made him gray, she allowed her was put aside, and only lent now and then Iot 
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the funeral of a great friend or relation; in 
faet, we are the first people who have ever gone 
so far as to smile when using it. This is the 
key-note of the land ; they pay more honour 
to the dead than to the living. 
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‘Has Mrs Crawford gone up-stuirs to her room 
yet ?’ It was Mr Barnett who spoke. 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Woulil you tell her, please, I wish to see her 
here in the library V 

‘ Very well, sir.' 

The servant departed ; and in a short time Mrs 
Crawford made her appearance. It was now 
Monday evening, and on the morrow the funeral 
of Mr Monkhm wouhl take place. As yel, the 
missing will had not been found, although every 
likely and unlikely place had been stairched, 
with the exception of the bookcases in the library, 
which Mr Barnett was now engaged in exuiuiniug. 
He had not up to this time mentioned to any one 
the fact of the. will having disappeared. But for 
alarming Miss Ashley, he would have taken her 
into his confidence. 

‘Sit down, Mrs Crawford,’ he said, addressing 
that lady. ‘ Close the door, please ; I do not want 
ony one to hear what I am going to say.’ 

‘ Dear me ; I hope there’s nothing wrong,’ said 
she. ‘ I was Just thinking o’ going to my Ijed. 
Mias Ashley is away up-stairs to hers, and Henry 
Monkton to hia What ivas it ye were wanting ?’ 

‘ 1 will tell you directly.—Has Miss Ashley said 
anything to you about Mr Monkton’^ will ?’ 

‘ No ; and I didna like to speak o’ it to her, but 
ye ’ll ken all about it ? ’ 

‘ Henry Monkton has not spoken about it either, 
has he?' 

‘Not to me; but 1 couldiia Ime tell’d him 
onything about it. I dinna think he has men¬ 
tioned it to Miss Ashley. He is maybe feared in 
case he hears that he’s no to come in for onything. 
He’ll be wanting to keep on hoping us lang’s he 
can.’ 

The solicitor could not repress a smile at this last 
sentence. ‘ I will tell you why I sent for you, 
Mrs Crawford.—I suppose you are not particular 
whether you get to bed for an hour or two yet?’ 

‘Oh, no. If ye’re wanting me, I can bide up 
brnwly.’ 

‘ I want you to give me a hand in looking 
through the.se bookcasea I have had some of the 
books down already. The fact is, Mrs Crawford, I 
can't find Mr MonKfon’s will; and I have searched 
every place that I can think of. 1 know he used 
to keep it in this room.’ 

‘ Mercy on us 1 The lidca o’ that! canna find 
the will! Where can it hae gone, think ye ?’ 

‘1 only wish I knew. It should be produced 
and read at the funeral to-morrow. If I don’t 
find it, I will have to read from the draft; but 
Henry Monkton wdll probably demand production 
nf the priacipaL It will be a fortunate thing for 
if It cannot be got.’ 


‘Ay, I daixisay; but we raannna let that happen. 
Miss Ashley is left something in it, I hope ?’ 

‘ She is left everything, with the exception of 
some small legacies to the servants, and an annuity 
to his brother snfticient to keep him above w'ant 
You are remembered in it .also. But if the will 
is not found, Henry Monkton will take every¬ 
thing, as his brothei-’a sole heir.’ 

‘Will he, the vagabond! I wad be vexed to 
see’t. Tell me what to do and we’ll begin at 
aince.’ 

‘ Well, we will take down these books one by 
one, and see if the will is not by accident between 
the leaves of one of them, or it may even be at the 
back of the bookcase.’ 

There was silence in the room for a coiisider- 
nhlc time while the search went on. Eleven 
o’clock struck. They were the only two awake 
in that large house. Mr Burnett was the first to 
speak. 

‘ Did Henry Monkton tell you that his brother 
and he were on friendly terms before the death 
happened?’ he inquired. ‘He says he met him 
last Tuesday in town, and that they spoke to eacli 
other ; but 1 can’t believe it.’ 

‘This is the first time I’ve heard o’ that; but 
I’ve spoken to Henry Monkton as little as 
1 could.’ 

‘ I asked Miss Ashley if Mr Monkton had 
mentioned it to her, and she said lie hud not. 
He would surely have told her if it had been 
the case.’ 

‘It’.s as likely to be a lie as no. I wudna 
tru.st that Henry Monkton nae fnrer than I couhl 
see him.—But what’s this inside o’ this big 
hook ? lt’.s the will, I do believe !’ 

Mr Barnett dropped the hook he held and 
cro.ssed the room to the side of Mrs Crawford. 
‘It is the will,’ he cried joyfully.—‘Thank Provi¬ 
dence ! I wa.s afraid it was lost altogether. I 
ought to have had you to help me sooner, I 
sec. You have been more fortunate than I.’ 

‘ Last Will uml Testament of George Monkton, 
dated .llh April 1881,’ read Mr Burnett from 
tlie hack of the document. ‘It must have got 
in there ju.st as I supposed.’ He opened out 
the will and glanced hurriedly over it, and as 
he did so, tlie expression of his face changed. 
‘There is some mistake here. This is not the 
will I meant. This one was revoked by another, 
executed some months later; in Augn-st, instead 
of April, now that I remember, but in the same 
year. This should have been destroyed long ago. 
I thought Mr Monkton had burnt it.’ 

‘And what’s the difl'ercuce between that one 
and the other one?’ asked Mrs Crawfonl, not a 
little disappointed at hearing the will found was 
not the one sought for. 

‘The legacies to you and to the servants are 
the same. The difference is that Miss Ashley, 
instead of getting the remainder, gets on'y one- 
third. Hi.s brotlier succeeds to the other two. 
This will was drawn out and signed prior to 
the quarrel between the brothers. 'The one I 
want was executed after that time.’ 

‘I would be very sick sorry to see him get 
onything ava, much less two-thirds. We hae 
land ae will at onyrate. The other may not be 
far aff. We'll finish what we’re at, I reckon. 
—Is that will for nae use at a’ ?’ 

‘In the event of us not finding the other, it 
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'will bo. It contains a provision for Miss Asbley, It was Henry Monkton in a fit of aomnam- 
which is one good thing. If there was no will, bulisin. 

she would get nothing. It the other is not forth- There he stood, clad in nothing but his long 
coming, we innst act on this one.’ night-shirt, his feet bare, his eyes wide o|x:n and 

‘Do ye think Mr Monkton would ken o’ that unseeing, utterly unconscious of where he was or 
will being inside the book ?’ in whose presence. It was the first time in his life 

‘No; I don’t think he wouhl. That book that Mr Barnett had beheld any one thus walking 
does not seem to have been disturbed for a in his .sleep. The sight was to him something 
long time. He must have thought he had de- ghostly and terrible—a sort of life in death. What 

stroyed it. But yet’- The solicitor stoppeil was the sleeping man going to do? What was 

short in his speech as a sudilen thought struck that which he held in his hand 1 
him. ‘If it be true that his brother and he Mr Barnett stooped down and whispered his 
had become friendly again, he may have burnt discovery of who the apparition was into the, ear of 
the last will, intending to make a new one ; the terrified Mrs Crawford, who speedily recovered 
or he might be aware of the existence of thi-s j from her fright, and both together watched the 
one, which would do perfectly well,’ lie said. ' movements of the somnambulist, who seemed un- 
‘He may have even burnt the will on the evening 1 certain what to do next First he laid down the 

on which he died.—Was there .any appearance, j blue packet he carried on tlie desk, which the 

Mrs Crawford, of his having burnt any pa[)ers i’ solicitor now saw to be a long envelope, evidently 
‘I heard the. housekeeper say he had been j containing something. Fi’om this envelope the 
burning some papers; but of course they might j sleeping man drew foi th a document, wliich lie 

be some auld letters or things o’ no conse- opened out and seemed to glance over, after wliich 

quence.’ ' he refolded and relumed it to the envelope. This 

‘ Quite possible. We will not a.ssume that it is he laid on the <le.sk, left it there, and walked 
burnt yet, till we .see.—There goes twelve <s’clock. ' forward to the fireplace, where he stood for a 
Another twenty minutes and we will have finished. ! minute or two leaning against the mantel-piece, 
—What’s that?’ ! apparently wrapt in thought Struck by a sudden 

It was a noise like the faint creaking of a | tlioiight, Mr Burnett bent acnass tlie desk, took up 
door, (li.stiuctly lieard tbrongli the stillne.ss of j the envelope, drew out the document enclo.sed and 
the bouse, seemingly coming from one of the ' hastily scanned it over. A .single glance was 
rooms on the fioor immediately above. Jlr Bar- ■ sullicient It was the missing will, 
nett an<l Mrs Crawford both straiueil their ears , Quick ns tliought In; sn.atidied up the will found 

to listen. For the sp.ace of nearly a minute | by Mrs Ci'awford, which was lying beside him, 

they heard nothing. thrust it into the envelope, ami slipped the newly 

‘Perhaps Miss Ashley or th<i housekeeper look- j discovereil one .safely into his pocket. Next he 
ing out to see if the hall-gas is still lit, or if j leant over and softly placeiJ the envelope with its 
we are up-stairs,’ Mr Barnett said. ‘I hope it new enclosure back wliere it bad lain. It was hut 
is;not that brother spying about to see what I the work of a second or two; Mrs Crawford 
we are after. If he bad liaiipened to ho out- ■ wateliiiig him the while with bated breath, half 
side tliis door a little ago, he might have Iieanl j suspecting what the envelope liud contained, 
us talking of the will.—There it i.s again. Some Tlie .somnambulist, after standing in the same 
one is certiinly awake np-8tiir.s.* I po-iitiou at I' l fiiaqihice for some seconds longer, 

-Listening intently, tliey now heard a slight | returned to H; desk, took up the wiH, went again to 

sound, as of a footstep coming slowly down the the fireplace, and held the envelope and its contents 
stairs step by step. Tlie footstep seemed too ! above the now hnrnt-out fire, as tbongli about to drop 
light to be that of Henry Monkton ; it must | them into the fl.anies wliich he imugineti be saw. 
be either Mkss Ashley or tlie housekeeper, Mrs j Tlieii he turned liurrieilly and glanced towards the 
Bolding. I door, put hi.s hand containing the will beliiiid him, 

‘Tlii.‘y’re taking their brnw time, wlioever it j us if wishing to hide it from the gaze of some one, 
is,’ said Mrs Crawford in a whi.sper. ‘They stood for a minute in that position, and tlieii 
liave got to the foot of the stair now. Tliey’re slowly walked out of the room, closing llie door 
coming in here.—The Lord preserve us; it’s behind him. Mr Barnett darted after him and 
Mr Monkton liimsel’! ’ followed him cautiously up stairs. He watched 

The door luul opened, and a tall figure, in liiiii until he saw him go along the corridor and 
white walked slowly into the room. Mrs Craw- enter his room in safety ; after lliat tlie solicitor ! 
ford, almost fainting witli terror, cowered down returned to the room below, 
on the floor and clung to the tails of the solieitor’s ‘ Mercy on ns Did ever ony mortal see the 
frock coat. Both were on the opposite side like o’ tliat?’ This exclamation burst from the 

of the desk from the apparition, whieli advanced lip.s of Mrs Crawford as Mr Barnett rejoined her 

with noi.scless tread into the centre of the room, in the library. The good woman had recovered the 
-anil there paused, remirding them with a fixed use of her tongue, and was iiqdined to laugh at lier^ 
stare. It held sometliiiig in its right liaml like recent feiim, ‘ 1 really thought it was the dead ; 

a long blue packet. Mr Barnett, his blood freez- man himsel’,’ continued she. ‘Eh, but he was ' 

ing in his veins, stood literally puraly.sed ami awfii’ like him, thougli!—AVhat paper was that 
incapable of motion.. He felt his hair rise on ye took? Was it the will, and hod he got it ' 
his head. For the space of tme dread minute altera’?’ 

he aetimlly believed that the spirit of liis dead ‘Yes; it was the will. Here it is, sate and ' 
frieSd stood before Imn. Then came a wild soumh He may do what he likes with the one he 
feeling of relief os he i-ecognised the appari- has got. I will take care this one does not Ml 
tion. It was not the dead man in the spirit, into liis hqpds again.’ 

but his brother in the flesh, whom he beheld. ‘ But how would he come to get it, think yet’ 
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‘ Thatiis quite easily understood, Mrs Crawford. 
Mr Monkton must nave had it beside him the 
night he died, and it would be lying among the 
loose papers on the desk. IIis brotlier, hunting 
amongst these papers on his arrival licre, had 
found the will, read it; and knowing that if it were 
destroyed or put out of the w.ay, he himself 
would be heir to everything, resolved to repress it. 
I remember you said he seeiue<l a little confused 
when you entered the room. You hud probably 
disturbed him while perusing the will. He has 
had it in his possession all along. The wonder i.s 
that he has not burnt it before this. Perhaps he 
could not make up his mind whether to de.stroy it 
or give it up. I laui understand now his non¬ 
interference with things. He knew that the game 
was in his own hand.’ 

‘ It maun hau nreyed on his mind to a tiTrible 
extent, though. That maun he what caused him 
to walk in his sleep.’ 

‘ No doubt. He seemed to he acting over again 
what occurred in tliis room when he found tin! 
wilL You saw him look towards the door, aS if he 
had hoard some one coming, an<l tlicn put his 
hand behind him, apparently to hide the will ?’ 

‘Ay, he just looked something like that when 1 
saw him tlie first day stundiiig by the fire. I ’ll 
no forget what I hae seen this night in a hurry.— 
Ye’re sure th,at’s the right will now’i’ 

‘Yes; there’s no doubt of it this time. It is 
dated .'ith August 1881, exactly four months to a 
day later than the other.’ 

Mr Barnett’s supposition as to the manner in 
which Henry Monkton liad got pos.session of tlie 
will was quite correct. He had found it on Mr 
Monkton’s desk amongst the otlier p.apers ; and 
after reading it was unable to make up his mind 
whether to de.stroy it or leave it somewlicre 
where it might be found by Mr Barnett. Mrs 
Crawford had disturbed liini in the libi'ary before 
he had had time to read it, hence ho hastily 
folded it up and carried it with liim to his room 
till ho could peruse it at leisure. 

Prior to his meeting witli Mr Barnett in the 
garden, he hail, after much inward discns-sioii, 
deterniiued to destroy the will; and as he knew 
the solicitor to be well aware of its existence, 
he had invented tlie story of liaving met his 
late brother in London, mid of having become 
reconciled to him, in order to rai.se a belief in 
Mr Barnett’s mind, when lie found the will not 
forthcoming, tliat Mr Monkton might himself 
have destroyed it, intending to make a new one. 
He was made aware of his brother’s visit to town 
on the Tue-sday through an acquaintance who 
had met him coming from Mr Barnett’s ollice. 

About half an hour after Mr Barnett had 
retired to his room, Henry Monkton suddenly 
awoke from the deep sleep into which ho had 
fallen, and sat up in bed, unaware that he liad 
'ever left it. His ropm was not quite in dark¬ 
ness, for a small Hume suddenly shouting up from 
the fire, dimly lit the surroundings. 'The light 
attracted liifl attention. 

‘1 have been dreaming of that cursed will 
again,’ he muttered, thrusting his hand under his 
yPlllow to feel if the document were safe. ‘Full 
^ fifty times have I resolved to destroy it, and as 
'ipfteB something has held me back. The fire is 
burning. I will be tormented so longer, 
verj minute it shall be consigned to the 


flames; then surely I shall have peace. It is 
an unjust will It should never have been made. 
That girl, an utter stranger, to get everything, 
and I nothing. Not while I live to prevent it’ 

Not allowing himself one instant for reflection, 
ho rose, and cros.sed the room quickly to the fire¬ 
place. The flame was still burning invitingly. 
By its light he read the writing on the back of 
the envelope, to make himself certain that it was 
the one containing the will, then thrust both 
envelope and its contents into the heart of the 
fire. With glittering eyes he watched the creep¬ 
ing flume speedily devour them. For some seconds 
the whole room was brilliantly illumined, and 
tlien came darkness. Tlio ipeubus was removed ; 
the will was gone for ever ! 

Mr Monkton’s funeral was over. Dust had been 
consigned to dust, to await the final rcsuirection. 
Tlie next act in the drama was the reading of the 
dead man’s will, an event usnully anxiously looked 
forward to by eager prospective legatees. 

In tile drawing-room after the funeral were 
assembled Mrs Crawford, Miss Ashley, Henry 
Monkton, Sir Andrew Dawson, Mrs Crawford’s 
sou Peter, who was a clerk in tlie City, and Mr 
Barnett. Several of tlie principal servants were 
al.so present. Henry Monkton, in spite of his best 
efforts, could not wholly conceal his agitation. 
Miss Ashley appeared calm and coiiiposed. She 
was thinking more of the kind guardian she had 
lost tliaii of what he had left belaud him. Mr 
Barnett, wlio liud tlie will in his pocket, now rose 
to speak. 

‘ You all know, of course, that it is customary 
for the will of a deeea.sed person to be read 
immediately after the funeral,’ be began, fixing liis 
eyes on Henry Monkton, who qiiailed under their 
keen glance. ‘But before 1 say more, I wish to 
know, siijaposing tiie principal will not to be at 
band, if 1 may be allowed to read from the draft 
wliidi I have liere '! Draft and principal are pre¬ 
cisely alike in substance.’ 

No one spoke for some seconds. No one, 
indeed, had any interest to speak save Henry 
Monkton. Miss Asliley w.w no relation to the 
deceased, and Mrs Crawford and her son were but 
distant connections. 

Mr Barnett was about to rosnrnc, wlien Henry 
Monkton interrupted him. ‘ What is the good of 
leading from the draft?’ said be. ‘We must 
have the will itself. Where is it? Why have 
you not got it?’ 

‘ These inquiries, Mr Monkton, you are probably 
in a better jiositiou to answer tlian niyselt. Have 
1 /ou no idea where your brother’s will is?’ 

The question was put so direct that Henry 
Monkton lost his temper. ‘Whutdo yon mean?’ 
he said in an angry tone. ‘How should 1 know 
anytliing about it ? It is not likely I shall gain 
any tiling by it. Foil would take care of, that 
while framing it, I ’ll bcU’ 

Mr Barnett, without taking notice of this 
innuendo, simply said : ‘ Then you know nothing 
of the will 1 You have not seen it V 

‘No; 1 have not'seen it, if that will satisfy you; 
and now, kindly proceed. . 1 suppose the upshot 
of all this is that tnero is no will V 

‘Oh, no. Yon are mistaken ; the will is here, 
all right enough,’ Mr Barnett said, producing it. 

‘ But I have to thank you for ite restoration, aa 
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well 08 for its disappearance j I only got it last 
night.' 

Henry Monkton, aniated and confounded at 
tlie production of the will, which he could only 
conclude to be a later one than that which he 
had burnt, had not a word to say. He was, how¬ 
ever, at a loss to understand the last sentences 
uttered by Mr Barnett. ‘ 1 do not understand 
you,’ he said at length. ‘ I have .no connection 
with the will whatever. If it was ever lost, it is 
evidently found again. Be kind enough to leave 
me out of the matter altogetlier ; I know nothing 
about it.’ 

‘Aly friend.?,’ said Mr Barnett, ‘look at this 
man. He comes down here, pretending regret tor 
the brother he has lost, and with a lying .sloiy 
on his lips that his brother and he, wdio for a very 
long time had not spoken to each other, had 
become friends again a week to-day—three days 
before that brother’s death. He finds his brother’s 
will in the library, reads it, and seeing that he 
himself is left almost nothing, and that this inno¬ 
cent girl here inherits everything, rcsolve.s either 
to destroy or conceal it. In his policy, he does 
not asisume tlie mastership here ; he interferes with 
nothing, knowing well that he can bide his time ; 
and this for the purpose of deceiving those around 
him into a belief tliat he neither expects nor 
desires to gain anything by the deatn of his 
brother, lie intended, no doubt, to counterfeit 
surprise U(Jien no will Wiis to be found. This 
will which I hohl in my hand is the one taken 
from the library by that man. Up till last night 
at twidve o’clock, it was in his {>o.s.se.ssion, at which 
time it found its way into my own.’ 

Not one of the hearers was half so much aston¬ 
ished at hearing tliis .speech as was Henry 
Monkton. Bedieving that he had burnt the will 
whicli he had found, he was am.azed at what he 
heard. But he thought he saw an opcuiing to 
prove the falsity of .some part at least of the 
Bolicitfjf’s statement. 

‘ V'ou will all ob.seiwe,’ said he, rising and gain¬ 
ing courage, ‘ that this gentleman accuses me first 
of stealing my hrcithor’s will, then, apparently, of 
restoring it again. 'Tliis restoration, according to 
his sUny, would seem to have taken place last 
night at midnight. At tliat time 1 was in bed 
and asleep ; he, for aught I know, was the same. 
I di<l not See him after dinner yesterday. The 
whole tale is a base fabrication.’ 

‘It is true. I have a witness here.—Mr.s Craw¬ 
ford, will you kimlly tell what we both saw last 
night ? I’erhaps you will convince him.’ 

‘Deed, I’ll soon toll, and no be backward 
either,’ said Mrs Crawford ; and she jiroceeded to 
relate in debiil wliat she liad seen: the white 
figure entering the library ; her terror when she 
saw, as slie thought, the api)aritioa of her dead 
relative ; the packet which it carried in its hand ; 
how the figure .turned out after all to be Henry 
Monkton himself, walking in his sleeji ; and how 
Mr Barnett liad succeeded in substituting the one 
will fur the other. 

The company heard the relation of the story 
with amazement. As for Rfonkt^n, he m'us siniply 
stricken duinb. Every.one in the room tinned 
to look at him ; ho was pale as death. Aware 
that he occasionally walked in his sleep, he had 
no doubt of the truth of whnt Mrs Crawford 
■had just narrated, or of the fact that he had 


been tricked by the solicitor. He did not speak. 
Foiled by himself, by his own unconscious act, 
lie slunk out of the room, and shortly after 
left the house. • 


THE EYES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

Emekson used to say that each man carried in 
his eye the exact indication of his rank in the 
immense scale of men. Another close observer of 
human nature asserts that persons with prominent 
eyes are found to have great command of words 
and to be ready speakers and writers. A tliird 
holds the theory that the prevailing colour of the 
eyes of men of genius is gray. These preliminary 
statements may, we think, Bufiiee .as introduction 
to a sliglit comparative study of the eyes of some 
notable men of modern times. Our readers shall 
make the study for themselves ; we, on our part, 
will provide a tew examples from which .to 
theorise; Witli the eyes of ‘witching womankind’ 
we have nothing to do in the present paper : were 
we but to introduce these ‘leaders of men’s souls' 
—brown, black, gray, or 

With the same Itlue witchery as those 
Of rsychc, which ciiuglit Love in his own wiles, 

we should po.ssibly get no further ; like the Arab 
poet who, having once as.serted in his song that 
his love had the eye of u gazelle, recurred again 
and again to the pleasing metaphor, and had in 
the end to make it the burden of a tolerably long 
elfusioii. His imagination could find room for 
nothing else. . 

Colonel Higginson mentions Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne’s ‘ gray eyes whilst Mr F. H. Underwood, 

‘ vvlio once studied them attentively, found them 
mottleil gray and brown, and indescribably soft 
and winning.’ Elsewhere, we find it asserted that 
‘ nt finer ey. had appealed in the literary circles 
of Great BriUuu sinifc Burns’s time than those of 
Hawthorne.’ Charles and Mary Cowden Clmke, 
describing their visit to Leigh Hunt in ISfifi, 
speak of liis ‘ silvered hair, thin pale cheek, and 
wondrous eyes, which iVerc no less beautiful in 
their aged aspect than they had been in their 
vouthful one.’ Dickens’s eyes were cliaructorised 
Ijy Forster as ‘wonderfully heumiiig with intellect, 
and running over with humour and eheerfulness 
and by Carlyle as ‘clear, blue, intidligcnt.’ 

David Gray’s were‘large and lu.strous;’ and 
Dante llossetti’s ‘gray-blue, clear, and piercing, 
and charaeterised by that rapid iienetrative gaze 
so iKjticcable in Emerson.’ In one of his letters 
to Cottle, Southey refers to William Godwin’s 
‘largo noble eyes.’ Landor’s have been described 
as ‘bold, full, hlue-gray,’ and as‘large and full.’ 
In one of (,'arlyle’s letters to Emerson, he refers 
tol.andor as ‘a'tall, broad, burly man, with gray 
hail-, and large fierce-rolling eyes.’ Emerson,: 
learned from this same soimro ol Southey’s eyes 
‘that seem ruiiuing at full gallop;’ and of old 
Rogers ‘with these large bine eyes, cruel, sorrow¬ 
ful.’ 

James Russirll Lowell’s eyes ‘in repose havo 
cleirr, blue, and gray tones, with minute'dark 
mottlings. In expre.ssion they are strangely is* 
dicutive of iris moods. When fixed upon study, 
or while listening to serious discourse, titey azo 
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crave and penetrating ; in ordinary conversation 
they are bright and cheery; in moments of 
excitement they have a wonderful lusti'e.’ 

Shelley’s eyes are always spoken of as magni¬ 
ficent, and fully indicative of his wayward genius. 
One writer describes them as ‘ laige and animated, 
with a dash of wildness.in them another speaks 
of them as ‘ such a pair of eyes as are rarely seen 
in a human or any other head, intensely blue, 
with a gentle and lambent expression, yet won¬ 
derfully alert and engrossing.’ Medwin, whilst 
writing of Shelley’s personal appearance, refers 
to his blue eyes, ‘very largo and prominent. 
They were at times, when he was abstracted, n.s 
he often was in contemplation, dull, and as it were 
insensible to external objects ; at others, they 
flashed with the fire of intelligence.’ Tom Moore’s 
eyes were ‘as dark and fine ns you would wi.sh to 
see under a sot of vine-leavo.s.’ 

Of Coleridge it is reported ; ‘ His forehead was 

{ >rodigiou3—a great piece of placid marble ; and 
lis fine eyes, in which all the activity of his 
mind seemed to concentrate, moved under it with 
a sprightly ease, as if it were niistime to them 
to carry all that thought.’ Another friend of his 
writes; ‘ The upper part of Coleridge’s face was 
excessively fine. His eyes were large, light gr.ay, 
prominent, and of liquid brilliancy, which some 
eyes of flue diameter may be oUserved to possess, 
as tliongh the orb itself retreated to the innermost 
recesses of tlie brain.’ In his Life of Slerlitiij, 
Carlyle introduces Ids famous description of Cole¬ 
ridge’s appearance. ‘Tlie deep eyes, of a liglit 
hazel, were,’ he says, ‘as full of sorrow us of 
inspiration; confused pain looked mildly from 
them, as in a kind of mihl astonisliinent.’ 

Of Charles Lamb it luis been said : ‘His features 
were strongly yet delicately cut; be bad a line 
eye as well as foreluind.’ Tlie eyes of Keats svere 
described by one of Ids contemporaries as ‘mellow 
and glowing ; large, dark, and sensitive.’ Cowileii 
Clarke states that they were of a brown colour, 
or dark hazel, thus contradicting Mrs Procter’s 
assertion that they were ‘ blue.’ Goldsmitli’s were 
gray or hazel ; they were designated by himself 
as ‘disgustingly severe.’ 

‘The finest eyes, in every sense of the word, 
which I have ever seen in a man’s head (and 1 
have seen many fine ones) are tliose of Thomas 
Carlyle.’ Such is tlie testimony of Leigh Hunt 
In a description of tlie ‘Cludsca Sage ’ as a lecturer 
at Willis’s Rooms, we find the following : ‘There 
he stood, rugged of feature ; brow abrupt like a 
low cliff, craggy over eyes deep-set, large, pierc¬ 
ing, between blue and dork gray, full of i-olliiig 
fire.’ 

Leigh Hunt, in his Antohiograph/, .speaking of 
Wordsworth’s appearance, says : ‘ I never beheld 
eves tliat looked so inspii’ed or siipeniatunil. 
They were like fires half burning, half smoulder- 
'Ing, with a sort of .acrhl fixture of reganl, ami 
seated at the further end of two caverns. One 
might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such 
eyes.’ 

Walter Scott said of Burns: ‘ There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all 
his lineaments ; the eye alone, I tiiink, indicated 
• the poetical character and teiiiperameiit It was 
jlorge, and of a cast which glowed (I say literally 
igfmM/i) when he spoke with feeling pr interest. 
l^,mver saw such another eye in a human bead. 


though I have seen the most distinguished men 
of my time.’ Another’s testimony is; ‘In his 
large dark eye the most striking index of his 
genius resided. It was full of mind, and would 
have been singularly expressive under the manage- 
iiieiit of one wlio could employ it with more art 
for the purpose of expression.’ 

Darwin liad a, ‘prominent forcliend and over¬ 
arching brow, and keen deep-set eyes, in which 
resolute strength and piercing insight were indi¬ 
cated.’ 

Many other examples force themselves upon 
our notice ; but we think our list has been suffi¬ 
ciently extended to sliow how interesting a field 
the subject opens up for observation and theory. 
It has the additional charm of liaving lo do with 
human life by which we are surrounded on every 
liimd, and in whicli we daily take our part and 
place. And tlie days of full eyes and heaven- 
born genius are not altogether things of the 
jiast. 


‘IN AUTUMN OF THE YEAR.’ 

tjViiRN golden pr.ain liath crowned the car, 

And sweet Hepteinber rivul.s May, 

In the ripe radianee of the ye.ar. 

Upon this Instruus Autumn day, 

To tlie lone moor-bound woods I fare 
Ere yet the russet boughs be bare. 

Within this fair and dazzling glade, 

Screened from the suuhcam's stroke I rest, 

And murk the gold to silver fade 
When evening's glory floods tlie west, 

Stretclied in sweet ease upon tlie heatli. 

The woven forest houghs beneath. 

The silver twilight .sets around, 

'The sun sinks glimnicring through the trees, 
The dews kias chill tlie licuth-cind grouiiil. 

And tioriie upon tlie wak’iiing breeze, 

Tlie noi tliern oeeau’s moaning drear 
breaks in dread echo on mine ear. 

Mysterious harmony it niake.s. 

This restless raiirninr of the sen. 

And dark foreboiling dreams it wakes 
Of storm-blown leaf, and wind in tree, 
Wliisp’riiig of Winter’s fateful lireath. 

Chill winnowed through the doors of death. 

C. W. Horn. 
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T E M P I. R a II O S T S. 

Ip it be true tli.at the sliiulcs of the long dehil 
hover round the places endeured to tliein by asso¬ 
ciation with the hopes and feai-s of life—if tlie veil 
which rests, like tliat f)f Moknnna, over the hollow 
face of the spectral Past could be drawn aside 
for mortal gaze, few rarer fields of vision for the 
curious would there be than the time-honoured 
precincts of the Tem]de. And this still more so, 
if it were possible to see those immaterial forms 
of men and women who have never walkeil tlie 
earth in other .sphere than that of fancy, and yet 
to us, wdio have learnt to know and love these 
creatures of poetry and fiction not less than those 
of history, are almost like dear friend-s whose 
hamls We have often clasped or gazed into their 
eyes. 

And yet this is no vain impossibility, nor 
is any etherealisatiou of vision nee<led to enjoy 
the.se enlrnncing scenes. The mental eye, ([uick- 
ened by the fire of imagination, can revel in halls 
of delight that the mere dull observer neither sees 
nor dre.amsof. Thcearele.ss eye gazing on mooidit 
abbey ruih.s, Druidic circles, or aged moss-grown 
piles, sees but a useless and an ungainly heap of 
brick or stone, and reverts with comfortable satis¬ 
faction to the less sentimental vision of nine¬ 
teenth-century villadom. Not so do sights like 
these nifoct the gaze of the thoughtful and ima¬ 
ginative few. To them, the roofless chancel 
and hoary keep are filled with sliadowy forms of 
the dead Past, and cowled monks and belted 
knights and courtly ilames pace the weather¬ 
beaten floors, wdiile faint cchoings of long-silent 
tongues ^strike on the crumbling walls, and scenes 
of life and death, of miith and sadness, flit in 
vivid colours before their eyes. Truly, there are 
few pleasures like the pleasures of imagination ! 
And BO, reader, if you wouhl know such pleasures 
ns these, and feast your eyes on what is hidden 
from fflie many, come with me to-night; better 
in the silent night, when Sleep has stretched his 
mystic wand over the busy city, than in the noise 
and turmoil of the garish day. Hither! then, 


reailcr, wraji thyself, Faust-like, in my magic 
clonk, and so, like Goethe’s pair, wc may traverse 
air and earth unfelt by human touch and unseen 
by peeping eye. 

Out of the Fleet, now quit of its roar and 
bu.stle, ns the Oity clocks chime the first hour of 
the morning - let us turn beneath the old portals 
of this Middle Temple arch wav, under svhose 
shadows we seem to see the form of him who 
ile.signed it, the architect also of the great cathe¬ 
dral not very far away. Down the J.ane, lined 
with tall prim brick-built housc.s, redolent of the 
days of good Queen Anne, .and see who comes here 
—h.and.some, gay, with hlbe.sonie stop, and back- 
w'ard glance of humorous scorn, hurrying past us, 
doggeilly juirsued by another, with firm-set teeth 
and knitted bi’ow, feverishly clenching his hands 
in impotent fury nt the tantalising figure he is 
following. F ;ene Wrayburn, most jocular of 
briefless juniors, is not this wanton trifling with 
th(! emotions of him thou make.st thy satire’s butt, 
unworthy of a barrister-at-law and a gentleman ? 
Yet Biadley Headstone wearily follows, and they 
are lost in the mists of the night. 

Entering Brick Court, stately in its very sim¬ 
plicity, rise with me, fellow-wandei'cr, into the 
midnight air ; peer through the enurked pane of 
this grimy wimlow, and tell me what thou secst. 
A dishevelled wight sits in a room barely fiir- 
ni.shed, except with loose paper scraps and unpaid 
bills, which are numerous enough, drawing out 
of his genius, stimulated by poverty and de.spair, 
sweet pictures of rural lovelines.s, now very dear to 
us to whom Oliver (loldsmith is a hou.sehold word, 
and the. Vicar of Wakefield and his children like 
old, old friend-s. But see.' tlwough this window 
above, in soberer but less threadbare attire, at a 
table piled with calf-bound tomes of Coke and 
Bracton, the erudite compiler of legal commen¬ 
taries, transferring wdth busy (luill to countless 
sheets what shall long be the first stepping-stone 
of embryo judges, and the pozis asinorum of brief¬ 
less juniors. 

But let ns descend in our Mephistophelean 
mantle, and turn towards the sombre shades of 
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tlie old Hall, and watch the fantastic scenes in 
the dusky interior. See ! the room is filled with 
gay ladies, ruffed and farthingfiled, courtiers and 
counsellors and men of letters listening to yonder 
figm'e with that calm lofty brow, wliiih we still 
see sculptured over the tomb, in the little War¬ 
wickshire church that holds the ashes of this 
‘Imperial Gesar’ of literature. Here ‘sweetest 
Shakespeare, Fancy’s child,’ read to Royalty the 
most ethereal of all his i)laya; and so this 
picture fascinates our eyes till the figures grow 
dim and <lissolvo into another scene of mirth 
and beauty. Thronged grows the floor of the 
great Hull, animated the wit and laughter, 
and on all sides .are courtly bows and stately 
courtesies and lovely forms lost in wealth of 
jewels; and one advances with ‘clear and cold- 
cut face,’ haughty with the haughtiness of the 
Tudor line, imperious with the m.ajesty of the 
gmat rc.alm she loved so well, and so gooil Qin'cn 
Bess leads off the dance with the Chancellor, Sir 
Christopher Hatton. We g.aze with 'awe and 
wonder at the faces of years long past, till the 
figures grow cidd and lifele.ss .and vani.sh ns we 
look, and nothing is left but the cobwebs on the 
oaken joists, and darkness rc.sts over all. ‘We 
arc such stuff a.s dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a .sleep !’ 

Back into Fountain Court, where the leafy 
branchlets arc (|uivcring in the night-breeze, and 
the little fountain, the c/cMfes loci, tos.ses its 
incessant spray- with a murmuring sound, 
like a voice from di.sUint years. Wliat .sights 
must this same little fountain have seen, what 
sounds it must have he.ard, plashing constantly 
in these quiet shades! As we stand gazing, we 
seem to forget the hour and the darkness ; 
the old Court grows bright witli a glamour which 
turns its foi'ensie sombrencss into sonietbing like 
a smile. The sunbeams dart tlirongh the leaves 
of the trees ; the spiiri'ows wash their featlicrs 
free from City soot and dust, in the (dear waters, 
wliile the ‘ little fountain sparkles in the sunshine.’ 
We see appro.aching a luaiilen form of sweet I 
fragile beauty, not leas sweet iii her Puritanic 
primness, blushing to raise her eyes to meet those 
of another form advancing from the other side. 
Dear little Ruth Pirn h ! how could the fountain 
help sparkling more brightly and splashing more 
merrily at tlij- pres<'nce ! And .lolin Westlock I 
John Wcstlock ! staidestof London b.achelor.s, how 
many weeks’ purchase would J-’icry-face give for 
thy wasliiiig it she could see. thee now 1 

We may not linger here, but pass on to the 
Gardens, and as we descend the steps, we think 
we see two familiar figures wending their way 
to their murky chambers. Poor ‘ Pip,’ lost in 
love of Estella, and fearing lor the safety of 
the convict benefactor who has been tlie un¬ 
known cause of sill his ‘ Great Expectations.’ 
And can we pass this other shade unnoticed 1 
Who is it but Tommy Traddles? Not the 
Traddles of Gray’s .Inn days, harboiudng in 
felicitous but circumscribed seclusion the whole 
sisterhood of ‘the dearest girl in the world;’ 
but Traddles as wc last knew him, the eminent 
Q.C., drawing huge retainers, more numerous 
than the skeletons of schoolboy days. We fain 
W'ould linger over the creations of‘that genius, 
but must ^eed our way across the velvet turf 


of the Gardens, where wc, with the magic aid of 
our cloak of Fancy, behold the angry forms of 
stem-faced warriors, and on our ears tall passionate 
words like those ; 

I.et liiin that is a true-born gentleman , , . 

It he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with mo; 

and then others with fiercer earnestness : 

liOt him that is no coward, nor no flatteror, 
lint dare maintain the party o( the truth. 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

And -while the words still ring in our cars, we 
see before us the round stone porch of the old 
church, and the air seems to ring with the clang 
of steel. All around arc sunburnt and scarred 
faces of red-cross kniglits, while from the chancel 
comes the sound of voices clianting Iho vesper 
hymn. Shades of brave cru-saders .are here, men 
who, perchance, have seen the giant axe of the 
Lion-he.irted king cleave many a Sar.acon skull; 
or who have struck n blow for the Holy Se]iulc:hre 
at. Acre or Askalon. Some maybe have fought 
under the perjured Brian de Bois-Guilbcrt, and 
seen the Black Knight charge for the Jewi,sh 
maiden. But in an in.sfant tlicy are gone, ‘v.an- 
ished into air, info thin air ;’ and deaf and cold 
in the darkness stands out the old church, where 
these and many moi'e were laid in their long home 
centuries ago. Now 

Tlicir swords are rust, 

'I'licir bones are dust, 

Tlieir souls are with tlie saints, we trust. 

Nor are these the only forms that haunt these 
coii.secrnted walks. Near here, ‘Elia’ must Inive 
lived some part of that weary witty life, thinking 
out, possibly, tlio.se lieautiful Es8.ays wliieh have 
rendered the name of Cbaile.s l.amb immortal. 
Near here, Boswell must often have walked with 
the ponderous Doctor before adjourning to the 
Cock Tavern, bard by—now, alas! like its former 
neighbour. Temple Bar, fallen into the hands of 
the de.stroying Vandals—for gossip with the 
geiiiu.ses that gathered there. Not far away, too, 
Pendennis must have l.aiu sick in his attic 
chambers, tended by loving lininls; and poor 
little Fanny Bolton h.avc wept her hc.art out at 
the hiss of her adorer ; and pensive Laura and 
her guardi.an have wnb-heil tlirongh long hours 
the sleepless tossings of their loved one. V liat 
siashing criticisms of aspiring authors must have 
emanated from the pen of the precocious young 
reviewer in those dreary rooms ! Hard by, also, 
must Clive Ncwcome more lliau once have 
entertained the dear old Colonel ; ‘ Pliilip ’ 
undoubtedly liave liad some of those character- 
farming ‘Advoiitures,’ and Mr Timmins have 
received that parliamentary brief out of which 
spr.ang the ‘little dinner-party;’ and finally, 
tliere, in Hare Court, lived the deep-hearted 
creator of them .all. 

And still other shadows of a distant Past 
throng around us—whole airy legions of riotous 
law students rollicking home from Alsatian 
brawls, iniliaUiJg into tlie mysteries of London 
dissipation innocent young gallants like Nigel 
Olifaunt, who have come to seek, or finite as often 
to lose, their fortunes in the Metropolis. 

We could linger long on thoughts and scenes 
like these ; but the prosaic shriek of some belated 
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river-boat calls us too hastily back to the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

With a start, ire wake from our reveries, and 
remember that, after all, we have only been Racing 
on pictures of Fancy’s painting ; and so, with a 
sigh, we return once more to what, with Herr 
Teufelsdrbckh, wc vow to be ‘this poor hampered, 
miserable, despicable Actual.’ 


A DEAD RECKONING. 

CH.VPTER ir. 

Five minutes might have passed when Gerabl 
Brooke and the Ibaron Von Rosenberg came 
sauntering along the terrace, iind entered the room 
through one of the long wimlows. 

In apjiearance the owner of Beecliloy Towers 
was a thoroughgoing Englishman, .and no one 
would have suspected him of having a drop of 
foreign blood in his veins. lie was six-and-twenty 
ye.ars old, tall, f.air, and stalwart. His hair, beard, 
.and moustache were of a light reildish brown ; he 
had laughing eyes of tin; daiheat blue, and a 
month that was rarely without a smile. Ilis 
bearing was that of a well-born, chivalrous, 5 'oung 
Englishman. As he came into the room, laughing 
and talkiiig to the Baron, he looked like a man 
who had not a care in the world. 

The Baron Von Rosenberg w.as so carefidly 
preserved and so el.aborately got u)), that one- 
might gue.s.s his .age at anything between forty and 
fifty-five. He was tall and thin, with a military 
uprightness ami precision of bearing. He had 
close-croppeil iron-gray h.air, and a heavy mous¬ 
tache of the same etdonr. He spoke excellent 
English with only the faintirst possible aeconl, but 
with a certain slowness ami an elaboi-ation of 
each word, which of themselves woidd have been 
enough to indicate that he was not ‘ to the manner 
born.’ 

‘I li.ad no ide.a, my' de.ar Brooke, th.at you were 
such a crack shot,’ remarked the Baron. ‘I hail 
made up my mind that I should have an easy 
victory.’ 

‘I le.arned to .shoot in Boland, when I w.xs 
quite a young.ster. It is an amusement that luus 
served to xvhilc away many idle hours.’ 

‘I have a tolerable range at Beaulieu; you 
mu.st come over and try your skill there.’ 

‘ I shall bo most ple.ased to ilo so.’ 

‘I have also a .small collection of carms, chiefly 
in the way of arms and ai-mour, picked up in the 
course of my travels, which it may amuse you to 
look over.’ 

‘Vour telling me that,’ answered Oer.ald, ‘re¬ 
minds me that I have in my possession one article 
which, a.s I believe you are a conuoi8.seur in such 
matters, you may be interested in examining.' 
As he spoke he crossed to a cal^inet, and opening 
the glass doors, he brought out a pistol, the barrel 
and hsck of which were chased and damascened in 
gold, and the stock ornamented with trojihies and 
scrolls in silver inlay and repousse work. ‘It 
was given me when I was in India hy a certain 


Naw’ab to whom I had rendered some slight 
service,’ said Gerald as he handed the pi.stol to the 
Baron. ‘ It doesp’t seem much of a curiosity to 
look at: but I am told tliut in its way it is almost 
unique.’ 

‘I can readily believe that,’ answered the 
Baron, as be examined the weapon niinutaly 
tliroiigli bis gold-rimined glasses. ‘ I have never 
seen anything quite like it, allliougb I Imve seen 
many enrions pistols in niy time. I myself have 
two or three in my collection on which I set some 
little store. I call to mind, however, that a 
certain friend of mine in London, who is even 
more rnUtif in such matters than I am, owns a 
weapon somewhat similar to lliis, inlaid with 
arabesque work in brass and silver, which be has 
always looked upon as being of S[riiuisb, or at hnist 
of Moorisli workmansbip.—Now, my dear Mr 
Brooke, I am going to .ask yon the favour of 
lending me this treasure for a few days. I go to 
London to-morrow, and wliile there, I should like 
to show it to my friend, so a.s to enable him to 
compare it willi the one in bis po.sscssion. He 
would be delighted, I know, .and’- 

‘ My dear Baron, not another word,’ cried 
Oerahl ‘Take the thing, and keep it as long 
n.s you like. 1 value it only as a iiiemento of 
some jili-asant d.nys .spent many tb 'n.sand.s of miles 
from here. My servant shall carry it across to 
Beaulieu in tin* cmtr.se of the evening.' 

‘A tlimi.sand thanks; but I v.altie the weapon 
too highly to trust it into the bauds of a servant. 

I will return it personally in the eoui-se of a few 
d.ay.s.’ So saying, the Baron, with a nod and a 
smile, dropped tlie pistol into the pocket of bis 
loose morning coat. 

‘ But ma ! le your wife,’ be said presently ; 
‘may I not iiope to have the pleasure of seeing 
her again before I take my leave!’ 

Gerald crossed the room, and w.as on the point 
of ringing the boll, when Mrs Brooke entered. 

'file Baron’s heels came together n.s be bent bis j 
bead. ‘ 1 was jnst about to take my leave, 
madame,’ be said. ‘I am overjoyed to have the 
felicity of seeing yon again before doing .so.’ 

There avas .somclbing too bigb-flown about this 
for Claia’.s simple tastc.s, and her cheek llusbod a 
little as she answered : ‘ 1 hope you liave enjoyed 
your pistol-practice, Baron.’ 

‘Greatly. 1 as-uu-o yon that Mr Brooke an 
adept with the weapon—very much so indeed. I 
imisl really beg of him to give me a few lessons.’ 

Gerald langbed. 

‘As a dijilomati.«t by profeasion, Baron, you are 
doubtless a proficient in the ai t of Mattery,’ said 
Mrs Brooke. 

‘A mere tyro, dear ni.-idame. Sincerity is the 
badge of all our trilie, as every one knows.’ 

At this they all langbed a little. 

‘But now I mu.st positively say adiau.’ 

‘By xvliicli road do you return to Beaulieu, 
Baron?’ inquired Gerald. 

‘The afternoon is so fine and the distance so 
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short, that I purpose walking back through the 
park.’ 

‘Then, with your permission, J will walk with 
you as far as the corner of the wood.’ 

‘Need I say that I shall be cimniied?’ 

Mrs Brooke gave the Baron her hand. He bent 
low over it. For once the ramrod in his back 
found that it had a hinge in it. 

‘Yon will not be gone long?’ said Clara to her 
husband. 

‘Not more than half an hour.-—AVe will go this 
way, Baron, if yon please.’ 

‘Are all iliploinatists like the Baron Von 
Rosenberg, I wondei-?’ mused Mrs Brooke. ‘If 
so, 1 am glail (lei'uhl is not one. His politeness i.s 
so exce.ssive that it makes one doubt whether 
Uiore is anything genuine at the back of it. And 
then the cold-blooded way in which he looks you 
througli out of his frosty eyes! Couhl any 
woman ever learn to love a man like the Baron ? 
1 am quite sure that I coulil not.’ 

She seated herself at the piano, and had laani 
playing for a few minutes wlnui she was startled 
by the sound of footsteps on the gravel outside. 
She turned her head and ne.vt moment starteil to 
her feet. ‘George! You!’ she exclaimed; and as 
she did so, the colour lied from her cheeks and 
her hand went up quickly to her heart. 

At Mrs Brooke’.s exclamation, a tall, thin, olivc- 
complexioned young man, with black eyes and 
hair and a small silky moustache, advanced into 
th(; room. He was handsome us far as features 
went; jitst now, however, his expre.ssion was any¬ 
thing but a pleasant one. A .something that was 
at once furtive and cruel lurked in the corners of 


his eyes, and although his thin lips were curved 
into a smile, it was a smile that had neither mirth 
nor good-nature in it. A small gush in his upper 
lip, the result of an accident in youth, through 
which one of his teeth gleamed sharp and white, 
did not aild to the utti-activeness of his appearance. 
In one hand hii carriwl a riding-whip, and in the 
other a pair of buckskin gloves. 

‘ Gooil afternoon, Clara,’ he said with a careless 
nod as he deposited his hat, gloves, and whi]> on 
the side-table. 


‘You quite startleil me,’ said Airs Brooke as she 
went forward and gave him her hand. 

‘ You expected any one rather than me -of 
course. As I was riiling along tin; old familiar 
road, I saw your husband, in company with some 
other man, walking down the avenue. In the 
hope that I might perhaps find you alone, 1 rode 
on to the Itcechley Anns, left my horse there, 
entered the park by the side-entrance that you 
and I know so well, and here I am.’ 

‘I am very glad to see you.’—-Mr George 
Crofton shrugged his shoulders.—‘ Why have you 
not called before now ? Gerald has often wondered 
why we have seen nothing of you since our return 
from abroad.’ • 

‘ How kind, how thoughtful, of my dear cousin 
Gerald 1’ This was said witli an unmistakable 
sneer. 

‘ George 1’ 

‘ Glara.’ 

‘ You are not like yourself to-day.' 

‘ Look you, Clara—if you exjject me to come 
here like an every-day visitor, to congratulate yon 
on your marriage, yon are mistaken. • How is it 
possible for me to congratulate yon?—and if I 


were to say that I wished you much happiness, it 
would be—well—a lie I’ 

‘ This From you !’ 

He drew a step nearer, flinging out his clenched 
hand with a quick passionate gesture. ‘ Listen, 
Clara. You and I have known each other from 
childhood. As boy and girl we jibiyed togetlier; 
wlien we grew older we walked and rode out to¬ 
gether ; and after you left school we met at balls, at 
parties, at picnics, and if a week jiassetl without our 
seeing each other we tliouglit that something must 
hax'e happened. During all those years 1 loved 
you—ay, as no other man will ever love you—and 
you, being of the sex you are, could not fail to see it. 
But your father was poor, w'hile I was entirely 
dependent on my uncle ; so time went on, and 
I hesitated to speak. But a day came when I 
could keep silence no longer; I told you every¬ 
thing, and—you rejected me. If I had been wild 
and reckless before, I became ten times more wild 
and reekb'ss tbeii. If before, that day I had 
oircndc<l my uncle, I offended him beyond all 
hope of forgiveness afterward.s. But before I 
spoke to you, my irresistible cousin bad appeared 
on the scene and had made your acquaintance. 
Your woman’s wit told you that bis star xvas in 
the ascendant, while mine was sinking. I’sliaw ! 
what necal for another word. It is barely 
cigliteeii nioiillis since you and be first met, and 
now yon arc the mistress of Beecliley Towers, 
while I am—what I am!’ 

It was with very varied emotions that Airs 
Brooke listeneil to thi.s passionate outburst. When 
it came to an end shi^ said in her iciest tones : 
‘ Was it to tell me this that you came here 
to-day ?’ 

‘ It was.’ 

‘ Then you had much better have .stayed away. 
You do liot know how deeply you have grieved 
me.’ 

‘ I have told yon nothing but the bitter truth.’ 

‘ The truth, jierhaps, ns seen through your own 
distorted vision. Fnim childhood you were to me 
as a dear playmate and friend, and as a friend I 
have regarded yon till to-day.’ 

‘A friend! Something more than friendship 
was needed by me.’ 

‘Tliat something jvould never have been yours.’ 

‘ I will not believe it. Hud not a rival crossed 
my path—u rival who xvormed bi.s way into my 
nncle’s aflections, who ousted me from the position 
that ought to have been mine, wlio is muster here 
to-day where 1 ought to be master—liad he never 
appeared, a love so strong and tleep as mine must 
have prevailed in the end!’ 

‘Never, George Crofton, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned! You deceive your.self utterly. You’- 

She came to a sudden -pause. A servant had 
entered, carrying a card on a salver. Mrs Brooke 
took the card and read, ‘M. I’aul Karovsky.—I 
never remember hearing the name before,’ she 
remarkeil to heiwelf. Then aloud to the servant: 
‘ Where is the gentleman ?’ 

‘ In the small drawing-room, ma’am. He said 
that lie wanted to see Mr Brooke on particular 
business.’ 

‘Yourmaster is out at,present; but I wHl see 
Monsieur Karovsky myself.’ 

Turning to Crofton ns soon ns the servant had 
left the niom, she said : ‘ You will excuse me for 
a few moments, will you not? Gerald will be 
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back ill a little while, and I do bo wish you would 
stay and meet him. George’—offering him her 
hand with a sudden gracious impulse—‘let this 
afternoon be blotted from the memory of both of 
us. You will never say such foolish things to me 
again, will you V 

He took her proffered hand sullenly enough. 

‘ I have said my say,’ he muttered with averted 
eyes ; with that he dropped her fingers and turned 
away. 

A paimal e.vpreasion flitted across her face as she 
looked at him. ‘You will ivail here till I come 
back, will you not?’ she said ; .and then, without 
waiting for an answer, she quitted the room. 

With his hands behind his back and his eyc^s 
bent on the ground, George Crofton paced the 
room once or twice in sihuicc. Then he. said, 
speaking aloud, as he had a trick of doing when 
alone : ‘ It is a lie to say she would iievtu’ have 
learned to love me ! She m.ay try to ih^ceive her¬ 
self by saying so ; but she cannot deceive me. 
Had not my smooth-tongued cousin come between 
ns, she would have been mine. I h.a<l no ri\al but 
him. Not only has he robbed me of the woman T 
loved, but of this old house and all this fair 
domain, which would all have been my own, h.ad 
he not come between my uncle and me, and maile 
the old man’s bithsrness against me bitterer still. 
‘Oh,’ ho exclaimed bitterly, ‘I have every reason 
for loving my dear cousin Gerald !’ 

l’re.sently he caught sight of the miniature of 
his cousin where it hung above tlie daven))ort. 
‘His likeness!’ he exclaimed. ‘The original is 
not enough for her; .she mast h.ave this to gaze 
on when he is not by.’ He took the miniature off 
the nail on wliich it hung and scanned it frown- 
ingly. ‘To think that only this man’s life stands 
between me ami fortune—only this one lift 1’ he 
said. ‘AVere Gerald lirooke to die without heirs, 

I—even I, his graceless scam|i of a cousin—wonhl 
come into possession of lieechley Towers and six 
thousand a year! Only this one life!’ He let 
the miniature drop on the hearth, and then 
ground it to fragments savagely under his heel. 

‘ if I could but serve the original as 1 serve this !’ 
he muttered. 

The .sound of the shutting of a distant door 
startled him. He pressed his hands to hi.s fore¬ 
head for a moment, as though awaking from a 
confu.sed dream ; then he sighed <leeply and took 
up hi.s hilt, gloves, and whip. ‘Adieu, Claia ; but 
we shali meet again,’ he Siud aloud. AVith that he 
put on his hat and buttonc<I hi.s coat and walked 
slowly out by the way he had come. 

Two minutes later Airs llrooke re-entere<l the 
room. She looked round in .surprise. ‘George 
gone,?’ she said to herself. ‘ AVhy ilij he not wait 
and see Gerald ? ’ She crossed to the window iind 
looked out. ‘Yes; there lie goes .striding through 
the grass, and evidently not in the most amiable 
of hupiours. How strangely he has altered during 
the last three er four yeai-s ; how difl'ercnt he is 
now from what Ife used to be when we were play¬ 
mates together PTf he had but some profession- 
something to occupy ,his mind—he would be far 
happier than he is. But Georgfe is not one to love 
w'orjj of any kind.’ AVith that Clara looked at 
her watch and dismissed Mr Croftou from her 
tlioughts. ‘I wish Gerald were back. A\’hat can 
that strange ATonsienr Karovaky want with him? 
AVhat can be the business of imjlbrtuuce that has j 


brought him here ? I feel as if some misfortune 
were impending. Such happiness us mine is too 
perfect to last.’ 

She was crossifig the room in search of a book, 
when her eye was attracted by the fragments of 
the miniature on the hearth. .She was on her 
knees in a moment. ‘ AVhat is this?’ she cried. 

‘ Gerald’s likeness, and trodden under foot ! This 
is George’s doing. Oh, cruel, cruel ! AVhat a 
mean and paltry revenge! It is the portrait 
Gerald gave me before we were married. 1 could 
never like another as 1 liked this one. Oh, how 
mean ! Gerald must not know—at least not for 
the present.’ Tears of niitigleil anger and sorrow 
stood in her eyes us she picked up the fragments 
and locked them away in her de.sk. She had 
scarcely aeeonijdished this when she heard her 
hushand’s footsteps. She hastily brushed her 
tears away and turned to greet him with a smile. 
‘Ami this is whut you call being half-an-bour 
away 1’ she said as lie drew her to him and kissed 
her. 

‘ Von Eosenberg and I were busy talking. AVe 
bad got half-way tbrougli the w’ood before I calleil 
to mind where I was.’ He sat down and fanned 
himself with liis soft felt hat. ‘ lie tells me,’ 
went on Ger.ald, ‘that he has taken Beaulieu for 
twelve mouths—furnished, of course—so that we 
are likely to be neighhours for some time to 
come.’ 

‘He must finil Engli.sh country-life very tame 
and une.xdliiig after being used to Berlin and St 
I’etershurg.’ 

‘A'ou may add, to Paris also. Some years ago 
he was attached to the German Embassy there.’ 

‘To live ns he is now living must teem like 
exile to such a man. 

‘ r am afraid it is little better. But the whisper 
goes that he is really exiled for a time—that he 
has contrived in some way to incur the displeasure 
of the powers that he, mid that leave has been 
given him li' ravel for the benefit of his health.’ 

‘ Poor Baron ! Let us hope that his eclipse will 
only be a temporary one.— By-the-hye, there has 
been some one else to see you while you have been 
out.' 

‘ And they call this the seclusion of the 
country ! ’ 

‘Some liussiau or Polish acquaintance whom 
you probably met when abroad.’ 

‘ All I His name ? ’ 

‘ Monsieur Karovsky.” 

Gerald Brooke drew in his breath with a gasp. 

‘ Karovsky—aud here ! ’ 

‘ He says that he has important business to see 
you upon.’ 

‘He is one of the few men whose faces I hoped 
never to sec again. AA^here is he?’ There was 
trouble in his eyes, trouble in his voice, as he 
asked the qiicstioii. ^ 

‘AVhen t told him that jwu were out, he w|sl i 
that, with my permission, he would smoke/a 
cigarette in the grounds while awaiting Vour 
return. AVhat a strange, almost s|(|pil!er-rooKing 
man he is ! How I wish he. had stkij’ed away 1 ’ 

Her husband did not reply ; he looked as if he 
had not heard what she said. 

Next moment Mrs Brooke, started-to her feet. 
‘There he is. There is Monsieur Karovsky,’ she 
cried. • 

Aud there, indc.d, he was, standing just outside 
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the open window smoking a cigarette. Per¬ 
ceiving that he was seen, he flung away his 
cigarette, stepped slowly into the room, remove<l 
hia hat, and bowed. 

GEOQllAPlilCAL ALLUSIONS IN 
COMMON USE. 

Words, the in.struiiieiits by which communication 
of thought between man and man is conducted, 
have frequently been compared to the coins which 
serve so similar a purpose in the transference 
of W'ealth ; and tlie simile i.s not inappropriate, 
for the majority of the words which form our 
language bore, we doubt not, at their rise the 
impress of some mark which would have ixjvealcd 
tlieir origin, had not time and change contributed 
to its obliteration. And as coins continue to pass 
in currency even when battcTed and defaced, .so 
words often remain in use after change of form 
and meaning has rendered their recognition almost 
impossible. 

If by some process of thought or some exercise 
of will we could make ourselves acquainted witli 
the vici8situde.s which cveiy gold, silver, or copper 
coin which piisses through our liands has under¬ 
gone from the day when it issued bright and new 
from Her Majesty’s Mint to the time when, worn 
away by the touch of many hands, it is witlidrawn 
from circulation, what new insight into human 
nature, what new depths of .syniiiathy should we 
ac((uire ! And in the same inunner if every word 
which wo employ could aa jilainly divulge to us 
its origin and the shades of meaning which make 
up its history’, how largely would our slock of 
general knowledge be increased ! 

We would eiuieavour briefly to collect togetlier 
a few words which bear the impress of a geo¬ 
graphical derivation—names of natural proiluc.ts 
and of manufactured goods which are called after 
the countrie.s or citic.s whence they were first 
obtained. The animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms can e.ach ailduce examples to swell the 
list. The animal world is perhajis the least Jiro- 
liftc in such instances of nomenclature, from the 
fact that animals are the least common artiide.s of 
exportation, and, as a general rule, flourish only 
in the climates of which they are natives. Some 
birds, however, occur to our mind. The name 
of the canary, the little songster which gladdens 
our nurseries by its cheerful note.s, jioints us to its 
original home, the island-s off the western coast 
of Africa, whence its lirst emigrant ancestor was 
brought to England some three centuries ago. It 
is remarkable, however, that the brilliant yellow 
plumage, from which we derive a vvonl distinctive 
of its delicate colour, i.s a result of domestic breed¬ 
ing, and is not found among the wild birds of the 
Fortunate Islands. Our gaily plumaged iihmstudn 
transport our minds to the ea.steru shores of the 
Black Sea, where the river Phasis (now culled 
the Ilioni) ^ave its name to the winged natives 
of the district which il^watered. And when wo 
pass into our farmyards, the strutting little 
baniaiii reminds us of the pi ovince in the far-olf 
island of Java, once a debatable posses.sion between 

Dutch and English; and the turixy - Well! 

mistakes will occur in the most carefully traced 
human genealogies, and our feathered^'riends are 
not always more fortunate. Somehow it has 


happened that this naturalised American has 
become ticketed among us os if it come from 
Ea.stcru Europe; while exactly the same error is 
seen in the French ‘ Coq d’Indc.’ 

Of the numerous names of plants and fruits 
which enter into our subject we need but mention 
ns typical examples, cherry, from the city Oerosus, 
in a northern i»rovince of Asia Minor, whence 
the tree was first brought to Italy; damson, the 
Damascene jilum ; currants, believed to have been 
derived from the city of Corinth, on the authority 
of a line of .luvenal ; indiyo, the Indian dye, from 
the growth of the plant in India ; and tobacco, 
the honour of naming which is claimed by no 
fewer than three distinct places : Tabucco, a pro¬ 
vince of Yucatan; the Caribbean island of Tobago; 
and Tobasco, in the Gulf of F'lorida. The firet- 
nained district cun perhaps produce the strongest 
evidence in support of its contention. 

Mineral jiroducts which take their names from 
the places where they were first discovered are 
not much more rare. Maynct and lodcstonc are 
severally deducible from Magnesia and the ancient 
province of Lydia in which it was situated. Ala¬ 
baster took its name from Alabastron iii Upper 
Egypt, where it abounded ; even as many precious 
Htone.s, chalcedony, ayale, sardiiis, and the like 
betray in their names the places whose soil they 
once enriched. 

But still more interesting than these easily 
multiplied traces of the natural products of places 
of ancient anil modern fume are the instances of 
geographically derived names of manufactured 
goods. AYerc it possible to make out a complete 
list of all these article.s, we venture to think it 
might afl'ord tome slight consolation to those 
whose minds are exercised by one of the many 
puzzles of ])olitical economy, that is, the rival 
claims of British industry and of foreign importa¬ 
tion. By this means alone—and it alfords, we 
mu.st recollect, but a view of an intinitesimal 
part of the subject -we may to some extent realise 
how many articles in common use, now staple 
productions of British manufacture, were in earlier 
days importeil from other countrie.s. Take, for 
example, the fabric which is perhaps most largely 
used throughout the world tor W’caring apparel, 
calico. It takes it.s name fi-om Calicut, an Indian 
kingdom on the coast of Malabar, and was first 
brought to England by East India Company 
traders in Killl. 'I’he art of weaving this cloth 
had been jiractised in the East for centuries, 
calico-printing ev’en had been long cari-ied on in a 
.somewhat primitive fashion, but it was unknown 
in this country till the seventeenth century. 
In l()7(i this manufacture was carried on to a 
small extent in the south of England; some sixty 
years later it was established on a considerable 
footing in Glasgow' and the west of Scotland ; in 
1764 it became a brunch of Lancashire industry. 
A\’e need not dilate on its importance at the 
present date, tlie thou.snnds of hands to which it 
gives employment, the thousands of mouths w'hich 
arc by its means supplied with bre'ad. We will 
but mention, as giving some idea of the magnitude 
of the calico trade, the fact that, in 1874, the 
calicoes exported from the British Isles were of 
u value considerably exceeding nineteen millions. 
Of the other materials of dress which we will 
briefly mention not a few might tell a similar 
tale. Dimity no longer hails only from Damietta; 
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and the word damcuik is applied to less gorgeous 
fabrics tliuu those which issued from Damascus 
to satisfy oriental ideas of magnificence. MitsUus 
came first from Mosul, nankeen, from tlie city of 
Nanking, in China. Cashmere be.spcak.s still more 
unmistakably its own origin. Holland brings our 
thoughts nearer liomc ; while cambric came origin¬ 
ally, and we believe comes still, from the French 
town of Oamhrai. More than once during the 
last century was the jealousy felt by English 
manufacturers of tlieir more immediate neighbours 
and rivals in commerce, expresseil by the prohibi¬ 
tion or resti'iclion of the importation of tliis fine 
linen fabric. Space forbids that we shonld 
increase the list of industries relating to dress 
materials ftirther than by recalling the little 
Norfolk town where worsted was extensively spun 
at an early date. 

llefore passing altogether from the .subject of 
clothing, w'e must also give to tlie Ikilian city of 
Milan the credit of giving us the word milliner. 
It points to a time when the capital of T.ombnrdy 
‘gave the law to Euroj)e in all matters of taste, 
dress, and elegance.’ Tlie now almost olisolete 
?)miii)(tt-makcr would seem to claim for another 


was the spoil of a rich prize taken from the 
Dutch traders by the renowned Admiral Holmes. 
The first issues of guineas bore the impression of 
an elephant to denote their African origin. In a 
less (piestionable manner do we derive the name 
of our florins from an early coinage of the Floren¬ 
tine mint. Of weapons also, two may fitly enter 
into our category. The jiisttd betrays in its name 
its Italian origin from the northern town of 
Pistoja, still famous for the manufacture of fire¬ 
arms. Bayonne claims the distinction of first 
manufacturing the baijonet in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Others, however, trace the name to the 
spontaneous inventiou of the Has(|ue peasantry of 
La Bayoiiette, a lower ridge of the Pyrenees, in a 
battle with the Spaniard.". These hardy moun¬ 
taineers, running short of powder, devised the 
e.xpe<lient of fastening their long knives to the 
ends of their muskets, and thus eejuipped, they 
I charged the astonished enemy with a successful 
issue. 

Against the use of our concluding word we would 
recommend the midland counties of England to 
cuter a protest. Jlriimmatieiii, in its application to 
worthless or inferior articles made in imitation 


town, not far distant, some share of this honour, 
which Paris now monopolises. 

Other traces of our indebtedness to foreign 
commerce are not difficult to find. The word 
parchment may be traced back through its Latin 
form to Pergamew, a city in that jirovince of Asia 
Minor whicfi has been so prolific in giving geo¬ 
graphical names. This derivation is possessed of 
a peculiar interest us an illustration of the familiar 
proverb, ‘ Nece.ssity is the mother of Invention.’ 
The Egyptian papyrus had long heen the staple 
writing-material, but when Ptolemy prohibited 
its exportation, the ingenious inhabitants of Per- 
gamos devi.sod this substitute for the continuation 
of their famous library. The name of one of 
the largest Eastern states, and one of the most 
advanced for many centuries in every branch of 
science and practical knowledge—that is, (Jhiiia— 
adheres wdth a strange pertinacity to eveiy kind 
of porcelain. The connoisseur may speak glibly 
of Help, of Afajolica, of old Chelsea, ami many 
another variety, but to each and all of them, even 
as to the cominomist stoneware, he applies, despite 
its incongruity and contradiction, the generic name 
of China. The celebrity of Ohinesc porcelain in 
ancient day.s must account for this verbal absurd¬ 
ity. If we may credit their own annals, the 
ceramic art was not unknown to the Dhine.-e 
2097 U.C. Be this as it may—and the impiiry 
certainly does not concern us by any relation to 
the English language—Chinese porcelain was very 
early famous ; and each dynasty of kings vied 
with its predecessors in introducing new and 
improved colours and decorations. In process of 
time its fame, and at a later date its manufacture, 
spread westwards. The neighbouring country of 
Japan gives us a name for the mode of decorative 
varnishing which is practised in boxes, trays, &c. 
of Japanese manufacture, as also on many articles 
which come into the market from no greater 
distance than Birmingham or Wolverhampton. 

Two coins next occur to us. The now extinct 
guiiaas took their title* from the district on the 
western coast of Africa whence was procured the 
precious nn tal of which, in 1673, they were first 
coined. .It is alleged that the gold thus employed 


I of more valuable commodities, is an unworthy 
' monument to remain in our language to the 
gri'at town of Birmingham. Cheap toys, jewelry, 
and ornainent.s do indeed issue from her fac¬ 
tories, uud electro-plating forms an important 
trade, but it is metal-working in its. more 
important bruuche.s whii!h makes Birmingham's 
fame. Well has it been said by a modern writer : 
j ‘ She [Birmingham] haunts us from the ciudle to 
I the grave. .She Bupplie.s u.s with the spoon that 
1 first bring.? our infant lips into acquaintance with 
pap ; ami she supplies the di.snud furniture which 
is affixed to our coffins. At home or abroad, 
sleeping or waking, walking or riding, in a 
carriage or upon a railway or steuinboat, we 
cannot escape reminiscences of Birmingham.’ It 
is a hard f>! which makes the travesty of the 
name of this ' wn which thus supplies our needs 
a synonym for ‘ cheaji imitations.’ 

Numerous other exam]jle.s of geographical no- 
men- lature might be cited, but we place these 
instances before our readers as samples only of 
an intli.ssoluble connection between ‘local habita¬ 
tion and a name.’ 


JOHN VALE’,S GUAUDIAN. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The key turned in the lock, and Cecilia stood 
in the half-light, with swollen eyes and tearful 
face ami disorderctl hair, like a blurred picture. 
Mrs Winter, conscious of old amial diflereiiccs, 
but euiboldeneil by the bonnet, embraced her on 
the spot; ami the girl clung to her piteously 
with fresh tears, not as yet lAiowing the meaning 
of her visit, but scenting sympathy and friend¬ 
ship. 

‘ Non, you won’t cry no more, my love,’ said 
Mrs Winter, wiping tier own eyes and turning 
the key in the lock. ‘1 cun tell you one thing, 
my dear, as ought to do your heart good. Young 
Mr Jonsseroug, up at our house, is in such a 
state o’ miyd tliat 1 'm sure ns Isaiah’s more than 
half afraid of hin . As for this ’ere marring as 
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your fatlier talks on, it ’ud be no less than a sinful 
crime to carry it through. And all the fathers 
in the world, my dear, might talk from now till 
Judgment Day, but they’d ne/er mek it law as 
a gell could give her hand where her heart could 
never bo. Why, my dear, if you was to drop a 
line to the vicar, or, for the matter o’ that, if 
I was to do it, do you think a.s ho’d cry the bamls 
in church ne.vt Sunday? Not he. I can tell 
you a thing or two about llobert Siielling, my 
dear, a.s’ud never let you marry the man, not if 
every hair of his head was hung wi’ diamonds. 
He’s as cantankerous and contrarisome as he’s 
high, my dc.ir, and that ain't sayiu' a little, for 
he’s the tallest man in the parish. He’s got 
that notions of himself as he might be Lonl 
Barfield or the Pope o’ Rome and yet be no 
prouder. There’s nothin’ satisfies the man ; and 
to think o’ throwin’ away a pretty blossom like 
you, my dear, on such a rubbish-heap as that 
lucks mo sick to think about it. Never you fear, 
my darlitt’ ; theer’s them about os’ll take cure 
o’ you.’ 

‘I wo—won't marry Mr Hnelling,’ .sobbed Cecilia; 

‘ 1 ’ll die first’ 

‘Highty-tighty !’ said Mrs Winter, ‘who’s a- 
talkin’ about dyin’ ? We ’ll marry our own sweet¬ 
heart first, that’s what we’ll do, won’t we?—You 
listen to me, my dear. I’m a old experienced 
woman, ami 1 c.an talk to you. You let Mr 
Jou.sserong do what young .Sipiire Tanant ilid 
when ho ran away with Mi.ss Feathersfijiie. Her 
father was agin the mulch, and he wanted her 
to marry a lord, as was older than he was, though 
you’d hardly believe it, and hail led a dreadful 
life; and the young Siuire he went up to Loudon, 
and he paid a hundred pound for a special license 
at Doctors’ Commons ; and he came <lowu with 
it in his pocket ; and he married the lady at ten 
o’clock in the moriiiti’ the very day afore the 
old lord was to have we<lded her. He killed her 
with his wihl ways afterwards, and ran through 
her fortune in tliree years ; but that’s how he got 
over old Featherstoue and married the girl of 
his heart’ 

To this consolatory and hopeful narrative, Cecilia 
gave attentive ear. .She seemed to see a spark of 
hope in it; and yet desperate as her alTairs lookeil, 
she was hardly prepared to defy her father in 
that way. ‘ 1 don’t know what to do,’ she said 
helplessly. ‘ I only know that I ’ll never marry 
Mr Snelfing.’ 

‘Come, my darlin’,’ urged Mis Winter, ‘you’re 
fond of Mr Jous-seroug, ain’t you? I’m .sure 
he’s as pretty a figure of a man for a little un 
as you’d see anywheres. He’s got a good round 
lump at the bank, as I know from Isaiah, and as 
good a livin’, seemingly, in them clever fingers 
o’ his as if he owned land and houses. Now 
come, my dear, tell me, ain't you fond of Mr 
Jousserong ?' , 

It took a great deal of persuasion to draw out 
the truth. Cecilia confessed at first that she liked 
Achiile, and then acknowledged that she liked 
him very much ind'wj. Finally, by dint of 
some art and much persistence, Mrs Winter 
elicited the statement that Cecilia would never, 
never, never marry anybody else. 

‘Now, my dear,’ said Mrs Winter, when this 
result was attained, ‘ will you let the jioung man 
db his best to help you out of this sore trouble ? 




I ’ra sure he’s got the willin’ heart to do it You" 
could know that only by lookin’ at him, at least 
a old discernin’ woman like myself can. Now, 
will you, my dear, just say “Yes” to that? Will 
you tek what help your friends and your sweet¬ 
heart can give you?’ 

Perhaps if Joussurau had been there to plead 
his own cause, the affirmative answer might have 
come more easily than it did ; as it wa.s, it came at 
last, but only after an infinity of persuasion. 

‘'Tlieer’s a love,’ said Mrs Winter approvingly. 
—‘Now, dry them pretty eyes, and Flit away, 
sorrow, for love cojines now.’ 

Bight at the finish of this scene of consolation, 
the Roman Father came homo again, and standing 
at the foot of the stairs, roared for Cecilia in a 
tone of noisy bantering good-hinnour. 

The girl clung to her new-found ally. ‘Here’s 
father! What shall we do? He’ll know that 
you are. here.’ 

‘ Oh yes, iny dear,’ snitl Mrs AVinter, with a pro¬ 
phetic little shiver, ‘lie’ll know I’m here. I’ll 
let him know that this instant miuiite.’ There¬ 
with, in rustling silks, she sailed undaunted to 
the door, and from the landing her voice sailed 
before her satirically shrill. ‘AVhat d'ye want, 
to beller at the gell i’ lliatnin for ?’ 

For the moment the fanner stood aghast at 
tbe.se nnexpected accents; but by the time his 
daughter’s champion had descended, he had re¬ 
covered himself; the wonderful bonnet gave him 
a chance at once. ‘ Bess o’ Bedlam’s fine to-day,’ 
he said, as a greeting to his visitor. The lady’s 
voice had conveyed a challenge, and he was not 
slow to accept it. 

Mrs Isaiah, forgetful of the black silk gown, 
planted her knuckles on her hips and faced him 
with arms akimbo. ‘ I wonder you ain’t asliamed,’ 
she began, ‘ to look a decent woman i’ the face.’ 

‘ Fetch one in and try,’ he responded with ready 
impoliteness. 

But for this, there would have been an imme¬ 
diate outburst of oratory; but the retort was so 
swift, sudden, and unexpected, that the good 
woman was checked in the very beginning of her 
flight. 

‘A’ou’ve lieerd the news?’ said Sliortliouse, 
with a sardonic grin. ‘All right. 1 know what 
ye tliiiik about it, and you cun save yourself the 
trouble o’ talkin’. If I’d got a jaw as slack-bung 
as a female’s, I couhl say it all myself us well os 
thee could’st. If I might tek the liberty o’ saying 
so, mum, you ’re one o’ that family o’ poultry os 
does the cackling for other hens’ eggs. You’ve 
been known for that this thirty’ear.’ 

‘ I’m not one o’ them,’ retorted Mrs Winter, ‘as 
puts their fingers into other folk’s pie.s.’ 

‘“I’m honest, quoth Tom Pickpocket,’” re¬ 
sponded the farmer. 

‘But this I will say,’ pursued Mrs Winter, 
ignoring the interruption, ‘that I never met such 
a gall us ode fool as you be in all my born days. 
My I.saiah called o’ the parish clerk this momiu’, 
and heard what you and Bob Snelling had done 
between you.—Oh ! you cun pertend to tek it 
easy ’—for the fanner had taken down his Broseley 
and was filling it with an air of philosophic re¬ 
flection—‘ but nayther you nor no man can SJford 
to forget what his neighbours think about him. 
The wull parish’ll cry “Fie” upon you. You’ve 
got a name a’ready to be a bitter hard un; but I 
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ain’t tttraiu on you, and I’m glad to oe the first to 
speak my mind.’ 

‘ Dear me !’ said Shorthouso, pulling at his pipe 
and throwing one leg comfortably across the other, 
‘ how' this does remind me of obi limes! I could 
almost think ns my missis w’as alive ngeu.’ 

‘You’re treatin’ your child,’ cried Mrs Winter, 
‘wuss than the beasts of the field. You’re 
a-pnssin’ your own flesh through the fire unto 
Moloch, that’s what you’re a-doin’. 

‘ Look here,’ said Shorthouse ; ‘ you go and spend 
your spite agen tlie cliap ns sacked your man, 
elsewheer. I’ve got nothing ngeu Isaiah, if lie 
hadn’t married you; and bein’ a widderer myself, 
1 can afford to pity him.’ 

‘ Pity !’ cried Mrs Winter; ‘ it ain’t under your 
skin. You’ve got the prettiest gell i’ the parish 
somehow or other—though it’s no thanks to your 
beauty, to be sure—and you want to throw her 
away on a man as is old enough to be her 
father; and a contrarier heart can’t be found in 
six parishes. D’ye think as the vicar’ll cry the 
bands if 1 was to speak a word to him ; and 1 will, 
mind yon. Have your wicked way, you shan’t, 
Dan'l Shorthouse.’ 

‘Tek yours, my good woman,’ the farmer 
answered—‘tek it ipiiek, ami stop on it It’ll 
never cross mine, witli my good-will. I’ve alw.ays 
thought well of Kolomon’s family wisdom, but 
never so well as now. You go home and read 
what he’s got to say about the contentious 
woman.’ 

‘Yon quote Scriptcr, you villain!’ crieil Mrs 
Winter, goaded to an almost wordless wrath by 
the farmer’s constant victory. ‘ 1 ’ve no patience 
with you.’ 

‘That’s what I used to think when my father 
give me a-hidin’. You ain’t expecteil to have any 
patience, missis. If you’ve got common-sense left 
enough to fiml your way, go and seek it.’ 

Mrs Winter retired, vanqMi.shed, and yet vic- 
toriou.s. The plot was laiil already, the insolent, 
cruel farmer undermined, and she liad spoken not 
a word about it. Once or twice she had been 
sorely tempted openly to projihe.sy ilisaster to his 
plans, but she hail re.sisted the temptation. 

'The conversation the good lady reported ut 
home bore but little resemblance to that which 
had really taken place, for before she reached 
her husbaml's door, she had found a perfect 
response to each of the farmer’s seemingly un¬ 
answerable satire.s, and had quite convinced her¬ 
self of the truth of her own version. .She poured 
it all out upon Isaiah, who laughed, and took 
pride in her verbal smartness; and Jou.sserau 
descending, joined in the laughter, anxious as he 
was. 

‘If you’re ready, Jlr .lousserong,’ .she said, 
‘ Cecilia’.s willin’. It took a mighty heap o’ trouble 
to drag it out of her; but if you’ll go to Loudon 
and get a special license, her’ll marry you, if 
nothing better can be done.’ 

The artist expressed hi.s readine3.s to do any¬ 
thing to rescue his love from a fate so terrible as 
that which threatened her. Hanking hours were 
over, and there was no drawifig the money that 
nigU; but here Isaiah came to the fore, and offered 
mantnlly to cash his lodger’s cheque for two 
hundred pounds upon the spot He volunteered, 
moreover, to put the pair of steppers into the 
brake and drive Jousscrau to the railway station. 


Jdusserau scrawled his cheque, and ran up-stairs 
to dress and pack. When he descended again, the 
money lay already in gold and notes upon the 
table; and Isaidh was outside, hurrying on the 
preparations for the drive. 'I’heir way led them 
p.'i8t the farmer’s house; and Cecilia, hearing the 
sound of wheels, peejied out of window, and 
saw her knight Hying away to find arms for her 
deliverance. Jousserau kis.sed hi.s hand to her as 
he was borne swiftly by, iind she responded to his 
farewell in a like fashion and shrank blushing 
behind the curtain. 


CHAPTEn XL. 

About noon on the following day, young John, 
accompanied by his ftdiis Achates, rushed up 
to Isaiah’s house and W'ith great empressfunenl 
demanded to see Mr Jousserau. 

‘Mr JoiLsserong’s gone to London, my lad,’ said 
Isaiidi, who him.self answered the summons of 
the boys. ‘ He can’t be back afore nightfall, if 
he gets back then.’ 

At this the two visitors stared at each other 
with faces so ludicrously crestfallen and wonder¬ 
ing, that Isaiah was moved to ask what was the 
matter. 

‘Why,’said John, ‘it’s Madame Vigne’s birth¬ 
day, and Mr .lousseiau invited her and Monsieur 
Vigne anil M’ill and me ; and we were all to 
picnic at (Juarley Wooiks together. We have 
waited more than an hour alrcuiiv. He was to 
meet us at ihc Qiiarleij Arais. He can’t have 
foi-gotten.’ 

‘lie must ha’ forgotlen,’ Isaiah answered, ‘for 
he’s gone up to London on very important 
busine.ss. It’.s most likely put the picnic out of 
his head. 1 ’ve heerd him talk about it ; but I 
don’t remember what day he fixed it for.—You’re 
.sure it’s to-day'!’ 

‘Ye.s,’John insisted. ‘It’s Madame’s birthday. 
.She knows b own birlhd.iy.’ 

‘Hm!’ eai.l Isaiah, scratching his head and 
.staring downward at the boys. ‘That’s a rum 
start, that is. M’hal are you going to do ?’ 

‘i don’t know what we can do,’ Will answered 
disconsolatidy. ‘ We can't .send them back again.’ 

‘Well, no,’ returned Isaiah with a long-drawn 
drawl. ‘ You can’t send ’em back again, I reckon. 
—M'ail a bit; 1 ’ll talk to the missis about it’ 

The re.sult of the conference was that Iwiiah 
offered the ho.spitalitic.s of his own house to the 
disappointed guests, and undertook to explain to 
Madame the reason of .lou.sserau’s absence. The 
brake was harnessed to convey her and her 
hu-sband from their present resting-place. The 
boys Were sent into the garden to await his 
retiun ; and Mr.s Winter and her maid plunged 
into the kitchen to make jcady for these additions 
to her table. In something over half an hour 
Isaiah came back, having osiiilained the position 
of alfairs to Mailame with jieifect success. That 
excellent personage was profoundly interested in 
Acliille’s love uffaif-s and proved to be already 
deeply in hi.s confidence. Mrs Winter having 
brought mattew to such a puss in the kitchen 
that elio could safely leave the niaid, assnuied 
her company attire, and related triumphantly the 
revised and 'i 4 )proved story of her interview with 
Fanner Shorihou.se. Madame laughed until her 
fat sides shook again, and was so appreciative 
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of Ml'S Winter’s nftcrmatli of wit, tliut the hostess 
corrected earlier impressions and took the warmest 
fancy to her. The story was, of course, privately 
discussed ; and the hoys, as being too young to 
be entrusted with so important a secret, were 
shut out from the conference. 

After the mid-day dinner, .lolin was eager to 
show Madame Vigne his new abiding-place, and 
above all, to display the splendours of tliat half- 
ruined turret which belonged wholly to him¬ 
self. 

‘ Ah but,’ said Madame, shaking her sage head, 
‘your uncle does not like me, niy child ; and 
perhaps I am not very foinl of your uncle, and 
altogether it may be best that 1 should not go.’ 

‘But uncle isn’t at home,’ John protested 
eagerly. ‘ Ue went away on horseback before 
I came out. He has gone to Birmingham to 
the exchange, and when he does that, lie never 
comes home before night-time.’ 

’I’he boy was so eager, that Madame, after her 
own good-natured fashion, gave way to him. Mrs 
Winter, to whom Tallynumut Hall had been a 
sealed mystery all her lif(>, w.ss eager to see it. 
She hud passed the locked gates scores of times 
in her childhood, and had known the story of 
the wicked Sipiiru and his ghostly revisiting of 
the grounds ever since she could remember. She, 
being assured of Snelling’s absence, was as eager 
to go as John was to take her ; and Isaiah being 
easily persuaded also, the whole party made oil' 
to the ruined Hall. John led them to his turret 
chamber, and displayed his small museum of 
birds’ nests, home-preserved skins of stoat and 
weasel, the doleful results of an attempt of his 
own to Stull' a kestrel, ami other wonders of the 
like nature. When everything had been inspected, 
and everybody had been put into a certain 
position to admire the view from the window, 
the visitors, who were about to leave, were 
astonished by the sudden eutmnee of the master 
of the place. 

Everybody thought him a little pale and worn ; 
but he assumed an aspect of unwonted jollity. 
*f5howing your friends about, Jolm T he began. 

‘ That's right, my lad. Make ’em welcome—make 
’em welcome.’ 

His tirst thoughts ha<l leapt to the idea of 
some peniuisithm into his intended crime, and 
the sound of voices in the chamber hud routed 
him with terror for a moment. But standing 
below to listen, he had learned that all the voices 
were gay and friendly, and he began to see his 
own ailvantage in this unexpeided gathering. If 
he had planned it for himself, it would never 
have been a humlredth part so valuable us it 
might be now. When he ])ut his plan into 
execution, and the turret chamber came down 
with young John in it, he would have the 
testimony of the boy’s best friends to the apparent 
safety of the place, illc would have their testi¬ 
mony, too, as to his relations with his ward ; mid 
he tried, by a bbisterous, half-hysteric cordiality, 
to show that they were altogether friendly. 

.‘This is a niceish sJ.t of a place for a young 
chap to have all to himself, Isaiah,’ be said, 
slapping his old henchman on the shoulder. 
‘Fito place for a lad to sport about in. I 
should ha’ been rare and proud,^when I was 
a lad, to ha’ had the run of anythiiyiike it.’ 

Uis geniality was a little overdone; and the 


friendly clap on Isaiah’s shoulder was altogether 
miscalculated. In place of getting Isaiah imme¬ 
diately at friendly ease, he made him wonder, the 
frionclly freedom was so unlike Suelling. 

‘The galfer’s been a-drinkin’,’ Isaiah whispered, 
a minute or two later, to Mrs Winter, when, after 
•some ditliculty, they had succeeded in luanucuvring 
her into a corner. 

Mrs Winter formed a voiceless ‘No’ with her 
eyes, and then touching her wedding ring with 
the tip of a forelinger, smiled meaningly. 

‘Ah 1’ said Isaiah in a cautious murmur ; ‘most 
like you ’re right j I never tliought of that’ 

‘Well, mum,’ said Snelliiig, turning upon 
Madame Vigne, with his respectable bulky swagger 
a trille oi'crdone, as everything was doomed to 
be witli him tliat afternoon, ‘here’s your lad, 
yo see. lie doesn’t look as if there was much 
tlio matter with him, does lie ?—Turn your face 
up, lad, and let the lady have a look at you.— 
'rherc lie is, mum, ns bright and healthy a lad 
as you’d desire to see.’ 

‘ V’’e-e8,’ said Madame, ‘he is looking very well; 
he is looking very hujipy.’ 

‘Vour Uncle Kobert hasn’t eaten yon up yet; 
has he, lad ?’ .said Snclling with a uoi.sy laugli. 

Messieurs John and Will both broke out laugh¬ 
ing at this ; and Maihune, who hud been looking 
a little doubtful, pcrmitteil herself to smile. 

‘He’s been u twtd’moiitb under my care now,’ 
crieil Snelling. ‘Ask him bow be likes it.— 
Pretty coutciitcd, John, my lail, cli 'P 

‘I’rotty coutcnted, uncle,’ John answered, still 
laughing. 

The ease ami informality of this response, and 
a little gleam of aHectionate humour in the boy’s 
eyes as he made il, ilid more to conviin e Madame 
than Snelliiig’s blustering jnoclamutions could 
liave done in a day. 

‘ I .sliall be Very glad to think, sir,’ she said, 
‘that I have been mistaken.’ 

‘Come now,’ answered Snelling, ‘that’s jilea- 
sant hearing.—I'm nut the man myself to nurse 
a spile ageu anybody, and I’m going to let 
bygones be bygones all round. I'm sure you 
meant well by the lad, tbougli you might ha’ 
done much better, maybe, by sending him home 
again. But that’s Jieitber here nor there. You’ve 
proveil a kindly meaning ; and if I liiidn’t been 
afiuid that you’d be buii by it, I slrould have 
asked to pay you for it, long ago.’ 


P E C U L I A It WEDDINGS. 

It is our lirm belief that more peculiar incidents 
take place at weddings than at any other public 
ceremony, religions or civil. Wo have known 
a good many odd things hapjicu at weddings, in 
the course of several years’ experience as a town 
and country parson, and we think a few of them 
may be worth chronicling for the umusement of 
the British public. Wc may fairly say that we 
were introduced to weddings en masse. Our first 
curacy was at tli\; old parhsh church in a large 
northern manufacturing town, where it was no 
unusual thing to have thirty or forty sets of 
banns to road out on a Sunday morning, and 
where the number of weddings was in proportion. 
We are afraid to say how many happy couples 
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WB united in the first week of our niinisteriul 
experiences. We arrived at our curacy on a 
Monday afternoon, and found on the Tuesday 
morning ten weddings awaiting us. On our 
innocently remarking to the clerk that tliey 
would take up some time to perform, he informed 
us, with a sort of pity at our ignorance of how 
things were done, that we were mistaken upon 
that point. ‘You see, we marries them all at 
once’—a custom to wliich we soon got used. 

On one Christmas-day morning there were no 
fewer than seventeen weddings fixed for the same 
hour, half-past nine. As there was a service at 
half-past ten, it was not easy to get tliroagh the 
work, even though the happy mirs were ‘ married 
all together.’ Luckily, our chancel was a large 
one; so, ranging the’wedding parties in a huge 
circle around us, we stood in the centre, addresw¬ 
ing to the congregation at large the exhortations 
suitable to all alike ; and going the round of the 
circle, from paii' to pair, with the questions which 
have to be put indiviilually. Our old ]>arish, like 
most other old town parishes, is now divMed into 
ten, and weddings ea r/icwsu are u thing of the 
past 

We once took a wedding at which the only 
attendant, besides the groomsman and bridesmaid, 
was a stout dctcrmiued-looking elderly female, 
who did not come up with the wedding party to 
the altar rails, but seated herself in one of the 
choir stalls not far oil'. VVe observed that both 
bi’ide and bridegroom looked at her with very 
disquieted glances. Once or twice we noticed that 
the elderly female seemed to be about to make a 
move, cspiadally at that part of the service when 
possible opponents are requested to ‘s))ealc, or else 
nereafter for ever hohl their peace.’ When the 
service was over, we inquired of tliis good dame 
why she had come to the wedding. ‘ I’m the 
girl’s mother,’ was her reply, ‘and 1 came to pn;- 
vent the business.’ We naturally asked why she 
hadn’t ‘prevented the business;’ and we found 
that the thought had struck her at the last moment 
that they ‘might do worse than get marriuil, aftar 
all.’ We have often since thought of what must 
have been the agitated feelings of that bride and 
bridegroom until the irrevocable words were said 
over them. 

A terrible incident happened at another wed¬ 
ding, that of a couple both of miildle age. There, 
was a grating just in front of the altar rails, 
which led down to the pipes which heated the 
building. In his agitation in putting the ring 
upon the finger of his bride, the unfortunate 
bridegroom let it go, and it rolled down the 
grating. ‘The clerk descended and hunted for 
some time. The rino, however, could not be 
found.^ The poor bride shed copious tears, and 
the bridegrooni gallantly stanched them as well 
as he could with a large red-and-green hamlker- 
chief, murmuring soothingly : ‘ There, don’t ’ee 
cry—don’t ’ee cry,’ in the emlearing tone which 
is often used to a baby. We are sure we sym¬ 
pathised ; but our sympathy was hardly snilic'ient 
to control our risible, propensitie.?. A ring had 
to bo borrowed from one of thc'olficials ; and the 
brides tears were dried qt last. 

Marrying a couple one or both of whom are 
deaf is a funny experience. We remember a 
. bridegroom who was perfectly deaf, and could not 
catch the import of a single word uttered in our 

D. -'- 

loudest tones. Could he read '!■ we wondered; 
and to find out, we placed the book before him. 
Yes, he could ; and began : ‘1, M., take thee, N., 
to my wedded wfTe.’ We tried, but in vain, to 
make him understand that he mu.st substitute his 
own name for M., and his bride’s for N,’ He 
smiled a smile of incompreliensiou ; and we had 
to leave him to de.scribe himself as ‘ M.’ 'I’lic 
wonls ‘ordinance’ and ‘idight’ were too much for 
him—he shook his heatl, and left them out alto¬ 
gether. We woiideieil tlieu, and we have occa¬ 
sionally wondeiwl since, how the courtship of 
that worthy couple Inul gone cm. It must cer¬ 
tainly have been an affaire da caiur, not of the 
mere '-xternal sense.s. 

A couple once presented themselves who hail 
not given any pTcvious notice of their intention to 
be married. I'lie bridegroom, wlien he was asked 
why he liad not done so, replied : ‘Because I want 
to be married by license.’—‘Tlieii,’ we said, ‘we 
suppose you have brought the license with yon '?’ 
But we found, from his answer, tliat lie imagined 
a lic(m.se was a document which a clci-gyman 
could make out at any moment ou a sheet of 
paper. When he liad grasped the idea of what 
marriage by lieense really was, and that, conse¬ 
quently, he could not be mariiL‘d there and then, 
the state of mind into wliich ho and tlie rest of 
the party were thrown may be better imagined 
tlian desiTibed. We felt very sorry for them; 
but of course we coulil not help it. It was 
amusing to hear the ejaculations o:' the dilferent 
members of the party. ‘Oh dear, what are we 
to do V sobbed the bride.—* Well, I have been 
made a fool of,’ said tlie bridegroom.--* Law is 
law—yea, law is law, nml it can’t be helped,’ was 
tlie philosophical rellcction of the bride’s father. 
They were iiuinied shortly afterwards, but not by 
license. 

Talking about marriage licenscis, it is curious 
wlia! vague ideas many person.s have about them— 
not only tlu'- in the humble station in life to 
which the coupie Just mentioned belonged. Twice 
we have been stopped in tlie .streets, once in a 
midland factory town, and once in a cathedral 
town in the .south, by res])ectably dressed youthful 
couples, and asked if we were a ‘parson ;’ and on 
receiving an aii-swer in the allirmative, fmtlier 
asked wlicther we. would make out a license and 
marry tbem as soon as possible. 

Once, also, we met with an equally curious 
mistake about banns. After reading the banns for 
the first time of a young labourer and a young 
woman whose engagement was unknown to us, 
wc congratulated the parenta of llie young lady, 
when we next called, on their daiigliler’s matri¬ 
monial ]iroapect8. ‘Ob,’ said tlie mother, ‘she 
doesn’t want to marry liim; hut 1 s’pose she must 
now, ’cau.se the banns are put up.’ Anil we 
actually found that the young man had ‘ put up’ , 
the banns entirely on his o\»n account, and had 
persuaded the girl and her parents tluit now he 
could legally claim her as lii.s wife. Explanations 
followed; and the banns were not published 
again. 

We remember a wedding which had some very . 
peculiar circumstances attending it. All the legal 
conditions were complied with, and yet there Vras 
an air of aec*cy and mystery about the whole 
business. At tan o’clock the bride arrived, in 
ordinary dress, by herself; at twenty minutes 
---rij 
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post ten the bridcKroora appeai'cil, cominj; from 
quite a different direction, uUo by hinmclf. A 
few hurried words were exchaiiKed between them 
in the veatry. Tlie clerk and bexton, who both 
happened to be about, were requested to act us 
wituessos. When the .service was over, the bride- 
Sroom left the church alone by tlie west door. 
Some twenty minutes afterwards the bride de¬ 
parted, by another iloor, and went oil' in anotlier 
direction. We never gained any clue as to tlie 
mbtives for all tliis secrecy ; but ‘wliere there’s 
a mystery there’s uhvay.s a history.’ Wo wonder 
what their history wtis. 

Only a few uiouths ago we had an odd instance 
of the way in which a witness may be procured. 
The happy pair were driven to the church in a 
local fly, the driver of which appeared subse¬ 
quently us ‘best-man.’ He told us afterwards 
that he had no notion when he reached the church 
that he was to act in that cajiacity; but that, 
when they alighted, the bridegroom told him that 
to act os ‘ his man ’ was ‘ part of the job ;’ and so 
he accommodated himself to cireumstance.s. 

Let us conclude this eerie.-, of wedding I'ecollec- 
tions by mentioning what we consider a very 
pretty custom which is observed in some parts of 
Kent and other southern countie.s. An .irch is 
constructed by the villagers at the (duirchyar<l 
gate, on which are suspended the implements of 
the handicraft to which the bi idegroom belongs. A 
carpenter has his saw and plane and foot-rule ; 
a blacksmith his hammer and pinchers ami horse¬ 
shoes ; and so forth. We have seen the.se some¬ 
times combined in a very tasteful manner. There 
yet dwells in our memory the case of a bride¬ 
groom who had no particular occupation but that 
of frequenting the public house, and in his (■us;e 
some cynical friends stood holding a huge basin 
of beer outside the cluirchyard gates. 

‘LA VENDETTA’ AMONG THE rATHAN.S. 

ConKICAN.s are noted among even the vindictive 
inhabitants of Southern Europe for their pecu¬ 
liarly revengeful dispositions. Their enemies are 
never forgiven ; and tlie mistaken duty of revenge 
is handcil down from father to sou, till a fit 
opportunity enables them to discharge the sup¬ 
posed debt with the etfusiou of blood. Tlie Gor- 


devising and long waiting. It daringly pounces 
upon its victim at the very first occasion. There 
opportunities frequently present themselves, or 
I are easily made for the purpose, by tlio ardour 
and ingenuity of the m»u thirsting for revenge. 

I 'This holds especially in countries wliere the cxces- 
^ sive heat of the weather and the simplicity of life 
; compel people to live much in the open air, to 
have several iloore and many windows to their 
: houses, and to sleep either witli doors and windows 
j wide opmi, or even in the open air. Among such 
races one of the most revengeful is the Pathan of 
Afghanistan and its neighbourhood. 

Here is a talc of a Pathan vendetta, carried out 
in a singularly bloody munner, quite cliaraclcr- 
istic of the race. AVe learned the facts dm ing onr 
stay at Nowshera, iie.ar Peshawar, in 187-. The 
scene was a siiiull town at no very great distance 
from Nowshera, and not more tliaii thirty miles 
from the Ifiitisli frontier line, I’lie town itself 
lies in Britisli territory ; but its criminals often 
find an easy and safe retreat beyond onr frontier, 
and coii.seqiieiitly out of reach of Briti.sh justice. 
When wc visileil this town, we noticed u large 
; two-storied bouse, whose apjaairance, immensely 
I superior in size, form, and material to that of 
i the lints iironiid it, proclaimed its owner a 
! wealtliy man among his fellows—possibly their 
! chief. The lionse, liowifver, was empty; and its 
look of desolation showeil that for years it had 
I undei-gone no rejiaiis, and was in a fair way fo 
; become very soon an uninhabitable luiii. We 
j inquired why it was thus iintciuiiited and nucared 
■ for, expecting to bear some weird story of ghost 
or goblin : instead of tliat we beard tliis tale of 
: bloody feud. 

'I'lie owner of that bouse had been Hie chief of 
the village and the wealthiest proprietor for miles 
mound. He had several sons, but only one 
; daiigbter, the luetfiest girl in Hie village. Love, 
that laughs at all social restrictions and inequali¬ 
ties, accidcnbilly threw her, when in her four¬ 
teenth year, in Hie way of a young man of twenty, 
a eominon furm-lubonrer of the village. The girl 
was of a marriageable age, according to Pathan 
custom ; and the young iniin, too, was desirous of 
j taking to himself a wife. He was poor j but, in 
I Hie East, poverty, Hioiigli not admired, is by no 
[ means ludd despicable. As a coiintcrpoi.se, be was 
' strong, well built, athletic, and of jircposscssing 


sican vendetta, slow but sure, recalls the words ' 
of Byron: 

Tliere never yet was human power 
Whicli could withstand, if unforgivoii. 

The patient watch and vigil lung 
Of him who treasures up a wrung. 

The Corsican’s vemletta, however, has to wait, and 
sometinie.s has waited for many years and scores 
of years. But there are otlior nations among | 
whom also revenge* is considered n duty ; and 
there are places where public opinion and a firm 
government do not give even that much protec¬ 
tion to life which Uirtler ordinary circumstances 
exists in Corsica itself and the countries into 
which Corsicans are likely to follow their vic¬ 
tims. 

Among savage races, whose pas.sions are under 
no control^ and whom a false religion teaches 
that revenge is a sacred duty, the gratification of 
that reven^ does not take the course of cautious 


appearance. 

Their first meeting had occurred casually, when 
she went in Hie early morning, as is always done 
in the East, to Hie village well, to feteli water for 
the ilay’s consiiiiiptioii. The morning breeze Imd 
blown aside her veil j and the first sight of her 
beautiful face in all Hie glory of its early woman¬ 
hood had hopelessly pierceil the young man’s sus¬ 
ceptible heart. The girl herself had not been 
insensible to his good looks and ojien admira¬ 
tion. It was a case of nnitnal love at first siglit. 
Courtship in our sen.se of the word is, of course, 
an unknown tiling among the PuHiuns. Even 
speech was out of Hie question ; it would hove 
been an offence aoaiiist their etiquette, piiniishabie 
with the sword. But wlien other means of com¬ 
munication fail, eyes sorpehow often manage to 
tell silently the tale of love, and so it occurred 
in this case. Each morning the youth came at 
the same hour to the same place, on the way to 
the village well, where they had fii'st Seen each 
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other. (We call it the village well, lucus a non 
I'tcmuln; they are generally outside the village, 
and often at some distance.) Just as regularly, 
too, came the young lady, and allowing her veil 
to give a glimpse of her face, gratified while she 
increased their mutual all'ection. For a few seconds 
they used to gaze at each other ; and they knew 
that each loved and was belovecl in return. 

After some little natural hesitation, the young 
man went boldly to the girl’s f.ither and askeil 
his daughter’s hand in marriage. (Ireat Wiis the 
indignation of the village Oru'sus ! He (juoted, 
indeed, the oriental proverb, ‘ The frog has caught 
a cold.’ The young roan was shown roughly 
to the door, much as he would have been in 
similar circumstances in the more civilised West. 
After this, the young woman was Jeidously kept 
at home. 'I'lie meetings on the way to the well 
could no longer take place. But holt or bar or 
lock is (ujually unable to keep out Love. The 
means were never known, but still the lovers 
munagoil to convey me.s.sages to each other ; write 
they did not, for of reading ami writing both of 
them were, quite innocent. The schoolmaster is 
not even yet ahroird in those regions to any great 
extent. The result of tlni rejection of the young 
man's suit was like the attempt to dam a stream, 
or to extinguish a fire with oil. It only increased 
tile arilonr of the young people ; nml as semn as 
the first vigilance of her family began to relax, 
under the impres.sion 1h.it the young man’.s jire- 
temsions had been efi'ectively crushed, the lovers 
dill what other lovers have done under similar 
circumstances - they eloped. 

One morning when the family nro.se, the young 
woman wa.s nowhere to be found. It was soon dis¬ 
covered that the young man, too, had disappeared 
during the night; and the best horse also of the 
village chief was missing. There could be no 
rca.sonable doubt that all three had gone away 
together, the lover eairying off his beloved on her 
father'.s horse. Before daybreak they were safe 
in independent territoiy. Trained and e.xpert 
trackers, of whom each family has a few, had 
traced their journey over the frontier. News soon 
after arrived that in a village some miles beyond 
the frontier, in independent territory, they had 
found an equivalent to the olden Pleet Pri.son 
parson.s and (Jretna (Ireen smith, in the peiaou of 
a complaisant MooUuli or Wohammedan registrar. 
For a consideration, he had quickly united the 
pair in wedlock, according to the simple rites of 
the Mohammedan religion. They were therefore 
legally ainl honourably married, both according 
to their religious and social coilea, which are in 
reality identical. But the abduction of the girl 
and the theft of the horse—one just ns much as 
the otlier—was a deadly insult to the bride’s 
family; and among Pathans, insults, like injuries, 
are atonable only with blood. That blood would 
be shgd was not only a foregone conclusion; 
it was, according to their ideas, even a positive 
duty. 

F.very Pathnn owns a long, sharp, and keen 
knife, and a sword, nnd most of them also a 
matchlock. Every man is trained from childhood 
to ^)e effective use Qf these weapons. The 
two families numbered among them some twenty 
adult males who ‘played with the sword.’ All 
these had, of course, become parties in this 
deadly feud, though not one had been an aider 


in the act that caused it, or hud even known 
that it was contemplated. No matter. Every 
one well knew that a systematic butchery must 
soon ensue. The poling people also had known 
it, and they had doubtles.s discounted in their 
minds the fatal cost of the step which love and 
the old man’s obstinacy and pride had forced 
upon them. Houses in those parts, a.s already 
remarked, are seldom locked, the windows easily 
admit an intruder, and the mud walls can be 
quickly and noiselessly broken into. Agricultural 
labour daily takes nearly every one into fields 
and lonely jdacos. Blooil is hot; revenge burns 
fiercely; opportunity is not rare. It caused, there¬ 
fore, no surprise when, a few days after the elope¬ 
ment, the biidegroom’s father—about fifty j'ears 
old—was found dead on his bed, stabbed to the 
heart while a.sleep. The Pathan knife, the deadly 
cluimh, i.s of a uniform size and make ; and there 
is little chance of identifying a murderer if not 
caught red-handed in the very act. No prolonged 
investigation was made. Every one knew the cause 
and the motive of the murder, though it was 
impossible to prove whose was tlie luind that had 
dealt the iiital blow. The corpse was buried in 
the evening. The following morning, one of the 
brothers of the bride was found stiff and cold, 
nl.so stabbed to the heart with a charah. He, too, 
was buried. 

A few days p.as.sed uneventfully ; but all knew, 
of course, that this second murder also hud to be 
avenged ; or, to put it in anothe: form, a life 
had been talien for a life, leaving the original 
insult still to be dealt witli. A few days after¬ 
wards, another man fell of the bridegroom’s 
family—shot dead in the fields, and that death 
was speedily avenged by the murder of another 
male from the bride’s family. And so the deadly 
feud progre.ssed, each family being alternately 
murderers and victims. The authorities tried to 
stop the slaughter, and the police appeared in 
numbers. N one, of course, knew anything 
about the muiuers or the. cause : they were quite 
accidental—‘ who did them, and why, God only 
knew.’ The members of each family disclaimed 
all feelings of anger, all desii-e of revenge. Things 
were quiet while the ‘authorities’ were about. 
As soon as they were gone, the smouldering 
embers soon burst into flame, and alternate murder 
thinned the ranks of both fnmilie.s. At last the 
bride’s father and the bridegroom were the sole 
two males left—one in each family. 

One night the bridegroom rose quietly from 
the side of his sleeping bride ; he saddled the 
stolen horse and rmle swiftly to his native village, 
the now desolate home of his childhood. Ifis- 
mounting at some distance, he tied his horse to 
a tree and entered the proud but almost deserted 
mansion of his futher-in-law. With his sword 
he slew the. heart-broken and bereaved old man, 
reg.ainod his horse, and rod# back to the new 
home of his exile by the morning light. His 
wife was already ui>. He folded her tenderly 
in his arm.s, yet stained with her murdered 
father’s blood and thus gently he broke the 
news : ‘ We must now love each other only the 
more fondly, my own heart: our fathers and 
brothers all slec]) in peace.’ She understood him 
fnlly, and was not at all surprised, for she had 
already guessed the object of his nocturnal journey. 
They had both wi 11 known from the beginning 
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what was the only poaaihle result, according to 
their customs, of the step which they had taken. 

In four months a seoic of men, ‘bravo and 
true and mighty in war,’ had been laid low in 
bloody and untimely graves by the assassin’s 
bullet, sword, or knife. The feud, which had 
sprung up and raged like a volcano, was speedily 
quenched in blood. Hut the more natural and 
pleasing fire of wedded love contiuue<l to burn 
not the less wanuly, brighlly, and constantly in 
the hearts of the lovers, though it had caused 
the destruction of both families. 

Let Corsica yield the jwlin to Afghanistan in 
the matter of deadly vengeance. 

SEA-LIOKS AND SEA-BKATtS. 

Thkue arc perhaps comparatively few people who 
are aware that the sealskin of comnuTco is not 
made from the skin of a s(!al but from a dill'ereut 
animal altogether. It is true that the skins of 
seals are use<l for clothes ; but tbc. best ‘ sealskin,’ 
which is famili.ar to everybody, is the product of 
a sea-bear or cared seal, which is, bowciver, popu¬ 
larly known as the Noitliern l''iu’ .Seal (.hrfo- 
cephalus nrsinuti). 'riiis animal inhabits the North 
Pacific shores, and is tluu’o c.vtremcly nl)nndiuit. 
It is called the fur seal because of the fine soft 
fur which covers the body; interspersed among 
tbe.se are courser liairs. Closely allied speiues 
occur in the southern hemisphere; aiul in both 
regions there are other eared seals wliiidi lack the 
fine fur and only possess tbc coarse Iniir.s. These 
‘hair seals’ are not commercially of so much 
value. The term sea-bear is commonly applied 
to the fur seals, and sea-lion to the liair seals. 
They botli belong to tlie group of e.arcd seals, 
which, though coufoumled by the earlier natural¬ 
ists with the true seals, are in reality quite 
distinct fronr them. The cared seals form, in fact, 
a very natural assemblage of auim.als; any one 
who will take the trouble to compare the Pata¬ 
gonian sea-lion with the British seal at the 
Zoological Society's Cardens can readily see the 
important dilferences that ilistiugui.sh them. The 
sea-lion has small hut dUtiint external ears; in 
the seal the ‘conch’ of the ear is entirely ahsetit, 
and the aperture of the car is alone vi.sihle. The 
limbs of the sea-lion are Just as fitted tor swim¬ 
ming as those of the seal, the whole limb forming 
a flat paddle; hut in the sea-licm the hind-limbs 
are cimable of a freer motion, and the animal can 
therefore progre.ss with comparative ease upon 
land; indeed, the small Cape sea-lion can run with 
some rapidity upon dry land. The seal, on the 
other hand, is more completely fittcil for a marine 
existence; the limbs are more closely connected 
with the trunk, and it is unable to make n.so of 
them upon the land. Under these circumstances, 
its prc«re83ion is simply due to the muscles of 
the abdomen ;.it wriggles along ns a man would do 
if planed upon his face with the legs and arms 
tied. 

The intelligence o£ ,,the sea-lion appears to he 
rather greater than tnat of the seal. Tlie keeper 
in charge of these animals has succeeded in teach¬ 
ing the Patagonian sea-lion a number of tricks, 
which it performs at feeding-time for the gratifi¬ 
cation of the visitors. In short, it may be safely 
held that the sea-lions or eared seal* are more 
nearly akin to the terrestiial carnivora than are 


the seals, and that they have more recently be-’ 
come adapted to an aquatic existence. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we cannot at present do more than specn- 
Intc as to how the land ancestors of the sea-lions 
first took to an aquatic life. Some few remains of 
sea-lions are known to us in a fossil condition; but 
they offer no suggestion as to how the transition 
took place. These remains, which arc, of course, 
only hones and teeth, agree in ev'cry character 
with existing sea-lions, and have not belonged to 
‘transitional forms.’ But before attacking this 
problem, let ns pause to reply to a question which 
might not unnaturally occur to some : llow can it 
be as-sumed that sea-lions and seals have descended 
from terrestrial ancestors 1 Is it not at least pos¬ 
sible that they have always been nuiriiic animals 
from the beginning of time? It is true tliat 
those animals have a fi.sh-like form, tapering at 
both extremities, and are furnislieil with ‘tlip|>ers’ 
or fins. But there is a great difl'erem c between 
the fins of a seal and the fins of a fish. The skele¬ 
ton of a seal’s fin shows an exact resemblance to 
the limb of a quadruped; the five fingers are 
there, and even tlie nails at the cxtremitie.s of the 
fingers, only they .are, encased in a common integu¬ 
ment; the web-footed condition, which is found in 
the ottei' and other auim.als which lend a yMirtially 
a([Uatic life, is exaggerated. The fins of a fish 
show no such resemblances to limbs which are 
found in terrestrial animals. Furthermore, in 
every point of its orgariisjxtion the sea-lion or the 
seal agrees with the mammalia, and particulurly, 
as has been already .^tilled, with that group of 
m.amiuals termed <airuivora. No one cun doubt 
tliat mammals are essentially terrestrial animals; 
not only because, as a matter of fact, the vast 
majority are dwellers upon the land, hut because 
nearly every point in their stnntiirc, indi(?ates 
that that is their natural luihitat. For example, 
the lungs .arc suited to breathe air ilirectly, mid 
cannot make use of the .air dissolved in water, as 
the gills of a fi.sh cun. If the sea-lion laid been 
always an aquatic animal, its resemhlaneos to the 
terrestrial carnivora would he absolutely inex- 
plicaVde. 

The otter offers a valuable hint ns to what 
the very earlie.st sea-lions probably resembled. 
Any one who has watched this creature, in cap¬ 
tivity—in its natural haunts it is practically 
impossible to study it—cannot fail to have been 
struck by the ease with which it changes from 
a terrestrial to an aquatic life. It runs about 
with activity upon the land, glides into the water 
with an imperceptible splash, and swims with 
the rapidity of a li.sh. Its elongated form, shoit 
limbs, and webbed hind-feet are not disadvan¬ 
tageous to it when upon dry land, and are clenrlj' 
admirably suited for -swimming. The scu-lion 
represents an ailvanced stage in tlie conversion ol 
a terrestrial into an aquatic form ; the limbs have 
become 8hortene.d and more fin-like; that is, 
more suited to swimming, and less suited to walk¬ 
ing ; tlie hind-linihs arc closely approximated to 
the rudimentary tail, and perform to some extent 
the office of the fish’s tail—that of steering. 

The seals arc''still further advanced in the 
.same direction: the general form of the ^hody 
is if anything more fisli-like; the hind-linilis 
are more closely bound up M'ith the tail, and 
form, therefore, a more efficient steering organ ; 
the external ears have disappeared. It must be 
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remembcired that the function of the external 
ear is that of concentratin'' sounds, which are 
conveyed through the aperture to the internal 
ear, which is tlie organ of hearing ; accordingly, 
there is riot so much need of an external ear 
in animals which live in water, where sonnfl 
travels better than in air. The absence of an 
external ear in seals imlicntes, therefore, their 
longer adaptation to an aijnatic mode of life. 

It may lie gratifying to those whose hnsincss 
is transacted at sea to learn that, generally 
speaking, marine animals liave, a larger brain 
than their laud allies. In other respects it will 
be seen from what has been said that the marine 
carnivora arc as compared witb'tho land carnivora 
degenerate; Imt tliis degeneration lias only affected 
snch parts of the body as are useless in their 
changeil mode of life. Degeneration, in fact, in 
this case goes hand in hand with progression. 

Althotigh there is no great dilliculty in imagin¬ 
ing how the conversion of a tcrrc.stiial carnivore 
into a seal may have taken place, we still require 
a motive for snch a change. It seems almost as ! 
if the marine carnivora would hiivo done nin.'.h I 
better for themselves if they lunl remained in | 
the other condition. Frequently, however. Nature 
does not allow of such a choice ; grn<iiial changes | 
in sea .and land have taken place, and are taking j 
place, in onr globe ; the result of these must 
in many cases have been the stern command to 
some groups of animals, ‘ He modified or perish.’ 
There are certain facts wlii' h indicate that sea- 
lions became se.a-lions not from choice, bat in 
obedience to tliis command. Mention has been 
made at the commencement of this article of 
the northern fur seal; besides this species, only | 
two others, the Californian sea-lion and Steller’.s ; 
.sea-lion, are found in tlie northern hemisphere ; i 
all the rest that are known—perhap.s seven or I 
eiglit di.stinct species —are contined to the antarctic j 
region. There is therefore some reason to stqqrose 
that, the headquarters of the race being in the ■ 
antarctic, area, they have originated tliere. 

Now, there are no terrestrial carnivora known, 
either living or fo.ssil, in any of the land-mas.ses 
bordering upon the antarctic area wliicli are so 
like sea-lions ns to be probably descended from 
tlie same stock. 'I’liis statement, however, natur¬ 
ally only ajiplies to South America, Australia, I 
and New Zealand, and not to the great antarctic i 
continent which covers the Koulh Dole; we have | 
no knowledge of tlii-s land-mass, for the very 
good reason that an impenetrable wall of ice, 
formed by the congealed masses brouglit down 
by innumerable glaciers to tlie sea, for the most 
part prevents alt ncco.ss. ^Ve know that long 
ago the northern bemisjibere down to the level of 
the northern Engli.sh counties was covered witli 
a great ice-slieot This period, which lias left its 
traces in the form of glacial mud and moraines, 
is kijown ns the Glacial I’eriod. Tlie plienomena 
are believed to be due to certain astronomical 
causes into wliich it is not neccs-sary to enter at 
present, except to aiy that such glacial periods 
arc recurrent and alternate from the northern 
to the southern hemisphere. 'I'here is at present 
a epoch in the ^nithern hemisplicrc. 

Judging from the facts at our disposal, it is 
highly probable that at one time the .southern 
continent enjoyed a comparatively mild climate, 
and supjiorted an indigenous fauna and flora. 


Among the animals which flourished at that 
time may have been the immediate ancestors 
of tho sea-lions. The increasing cold may fairly 
he supposed to’liave gradually extirpated the 
land fanna, and compelled the ancestnal sea-lions 
to seek their fooil in the waliT. In order to 
secure suflicieiit preVi some inodificalioii in tlieir 
structure suiting tliom to a partially aquatic 
life w.as gradually acquired and increased in 
successive generations. Finally, the entire burying 
of tlie land beneath a vast iee-slieet drove them 
off the land altogether, and those animals which 
were best prepared for tills change alone survived, 
and fransmitted these very peculiarities to their 
odspring. This is, of course, a suggestion as to 
the reasons which led to the origin of sea-lion.s 
wliii’h may or may not prove to be correct. 

LOST LITEKATURK 
]?Y Lost Literature we mean not the literature 
which has been lost by the preni.ature death of 
genius, nor lliat left unfinished—snch as the late 
John Foster’s invaluable Life of .Swift -but litera¬ 
ture actually produced and now irrcqiarably lost. 
There arc doubtless thnu.s,and8 of plays, novels, 
and oUier works so lo.st wliich ilid not deserve 
to live, and wo ought to feel thankful that they 
are gone. Occa.?ionally, somebody issues ‘an 
unpublislied poem’ by Hums, or ‘a liitlierto over¬ 
looked letter’ of Sir Walter Scott. This raking-np 
of neglected ell'usions i.s nsnally a thing to be 
discoiirageil. Tt is seldom ])oe.sible tliat really 
gooil produitioiis can remain long iiiidiscoveroti, 
and it is no kindness to the gre.at deail to publisii 
lia.stily conceived and ill-considered efforts. There 
is usually, too, a suspicion attaching to siich 
discoverie.s—a feeling which recalls the famous 
tranils of Maepherson, Chattel-ton, and Ireland. 

'I'he fine literature absolutely lost is very con- 
.siderable. • classic.al literature alone, hooks 
could be filleii with tlie mere names of works, 
never to mention the mutilated stale of many 
that survive. The cairses of loss are few. Fire 
is the most common. Ren Jonson by a lire in 
bis lioui?e lost an entire, draiiia, a Life of Henry V. 
with notes, and a inimber of other worka The 
Fire of London was responsilde for the loss of 
many valuable woi-ks of the Flizabetlian period 
and of much early English poetry. A severer 
blow to lovers of Anglo-Saxon literature was the 
Imriiiiig of the Cottonian Library in 1731, when 
a vast quantity of old maniiscripl.s was destroyed. 
In IT.'ia, by a fire in Lincolii’.s Inn Fields, a large 
collection of maniiscripl.s and piiniplilets gathered 
uith great laboui- by Ijord Cliaiiiberlaiii ^Somers 
was lost. About the same time, I>avie.s’ Notes on 
Cicero’s l>e (i/HcHk Avere lost by a fire in the 
Strand of London. In 17S0, Lord Afaiisfield’s 
library wa.s desti'ovod by •tire, and caused an 
immeii.se lo.ss of mamiscriiil treasnre-s. 

Of the treasures lost by fire during times of 
war, volumes iniglit be written. Not to go 
beyond tlii.s century, avc might mention the loss 
of the invaluable miimi.scripts of Job. Gotti. Buhle 
in the Imrniiig of Moscow. Nearer our own time, 
the Franco-Prussian War caused severe losses to 
various important French libraries. 

The seeond cause of loss is the ocean, whose 
‘greedy maw’ sivallows all kinds of treasure 
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SO I'einorselessly. Early in the fifteenth century, 
Guarino Veronese was returning to Constantinople 
with a shipload of chmicnl nianuscripts. 'ihe 
vessel was wrecked, and the treasures lost, a 
misfortune which turned the scholai-’s hair white 
in a few hours. Our own Spenser suffered serious 
loss by the shipwreck of a servant cimsing from 
Ireland. The fast si.K books of the Faerie Qtieene, 
and a considerable number of translations and 
poems, including Dreanu, The Court of Cupid, and 
The Hell of Lovers, were thus consigned to a 
watery grave. In KiOO, on the death ot Viiiccutio 
Pinelli, his library was packed in three ve.s8els 
bound for Naples. One was attacked by pirates, 
who Hung out the books and papers into the water 
and along the shore, some of the precious manu¬ 
scripts being used to stuff window.s with ! In 
1098, a Dutchman named Iluddc—who while 
in China had pa.s.»eil liimself off as a native, and 
had attained to the dignity of a mandarin—had, 
after thirty years’ labour, collected a huge mass 
of manuscripts. On his way home lu; was ship¬ 
wrecked, and his collection was totally lo.st, one 
of the most remarkable and regrettable of all 
literary losses. 

Ignorance and culpable carelessness have been 
responsible for some sad losses. Thu sclfishne.sa 
of theatrical managers, who forbade the ])rinting 
of plays, cau-sed terrible losses and mulilations 
in the domain of Elizabethan literature. Shake¬ 
speare and others whose works are preserved have 
suffered much, and but for the carelessness ot 
collectors, the fierce discussions about ‘c.oiTect 
readings’ would have been greatly diminisheil. 
Heywood—described by Lamb as a prose .Shake¬ 
speare—was the author or joint-aiitlior of over 
two hundred play.s, few of which remain. Mimy 
valuable dramas of Masisinger, l'’ord, Webster, 
and Muhlleton were also lost thi'ough carelessness ; 
and besides dramas, we have lost Ilcywood’s 
Lives of the I'oets. Ileywooil was the friend of 
Shakespeare and other dramatists from T.59ij to 
16;J0, and had written .their Lives, with a mass 
of curious anecdotes and reminiscences. If this 
work had been pi'eserved, we should probably 
have been spared the absurd question, ‘Who 
wrote Shakespeare?’ A veiy curious loss was 
occasioned in Italy in the fourteenth century 
when Ilaimondo Soranzo lent the manuscript 
of Cicero’s T)e Gloria to a friend, who pawned 
it, and who died before its hiding-place could 
be discovered. 

Domestic servants are not often po.ssossed of 
literal y tastes, and they are frequently forbidden 
to dust, or even to enter, studies and other ajiart- 
ments sacred to literary genius. They Imve, qow- 
ever, succeeded in committing several horrible 
blunders. Towards the close of last century, a 
servant of Warburton, the Somerset Herald, came 
across a uniijue mass of manuscript plays, which 
she useil up in lighting fires and making pie-crust 
frills I Truly, to what base uses we may return 1 
And everybody remembers how a domestic of 
John Stuart Mill coij.signed to the flames part 
of the manuscript of vihrlyle’s French Fevolulion. 
The horror of Mill at the loss, and the ‘agony’ 
of Carlyle in rewriting the work, are now matters 
of history. Luckily, it was not ‘lost literature.’ 
Strangely enough, the losses through manuscripts 
becoming illegible by damp or dirt a* not so 
JBumerous as might reasonably be expected. 
i- V * .-"". . - . - 


We have alluded to the general undesirability 
of publishing all an ‘author has written ; but, 
on the other hand, censors and editors have some¬ 
times been too severe in their judgments. Hurd, 
for example, can never be pardoned for’ allowing 
Cowley’s Letters to perish ; nor can Pope be more 
favourably regarded for having decreed the de¬ 
struction of Lord Peterborough’s Memoirs, which 
would have been of much use to historiaus. Pope, 
however, suffered personally in this respect, his 
prose treatise on 'Jhe Immortalitij of the Soul being 
condemned to mortality. A very .serious loss was 
the destruction of Crabbe’s novels. The ITidmc 
Grey, ami others. Byron truly described this 
poet ns ‘Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best;’ 
and his descriptions of scenery and manners must 
have been of much value. Moore, again, was 
responsible for the destruction of Byron’s Memoirs. 

There are some reliable instances reconled of 
valuable works being destroyed by their authors. 
Kraiaistor, an eminent scholar of the sixteenth 
century, Imd written iir Latin a wonderful History 
of I’cnice, and in a paroxysm of fever he burmsl 
it. 

Notwithstanding these and many other sad 
losse.s, there is much to be thankful for. When 
we consider tlie, miraculous m.anncr in whicdi 
many works have been preserved, we arc ajtt to 
wonder that more ha'e not been destroyed. 
Britain ])i>rhaps compares favourably in this 
respect with most continental nations, and the 
works left us constitute our literature the grnndc.st 
in the world. 


CIIILDHEK’.S FAtniS. 

You bring me i)eace, O innocent child-faces ! 

With j'linr clear questioning eyes. 

Your fairy forms, your sweet unconscious graces. 

Your lips, where laughter lies. 

Out in the world too long, T grow heart-weary; 
r.nt in these leisure days, 

Throwing aside the old routine so dreary, 

I join the children's plays. 

What fun we have! what skating and what racing 
Out in the frost and snow! 

Wlnst hatlling with the north wind, keen and bracing, 
That seta the blood .aghtw ! 

In twilight, round my chair they love to gather. 

To hear the story told — 

Heroic tales of many a brave forefather 
In stirring days of old. 

Ofttimes I pass the room where they are lying. 

Each in a snowy bed. 

And hear my little name-child sweetly trying 
To pray for ‘ Uncle Fred.’ 

God bless the children with their rosy faces ! 

Their eyes like Truth’s clear wells, 

Their loving hearts,Hheir many heavenly graces. 

Their lips, where laughter dwells. 

R. A. M'Wiluam. 
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THE TRACE OK OLD TIMES. 

It is maii’.s pruroi'iitive to be possossud of the gift 
of history luid to iiitorcst Iiiniself in anciuul 
tilings. He ‘considci's the daj’s of old.’ The 
instinet wliieli lies nt the bottom of every historic 
study is a feeling which we and the world of 
to-day have developed out of the old time that was 
before us. 'I'he due underslanding of the Past is 
but a deeper way of looking at the life that now is. 
Every jiart of our modern appliances is the out¬ 
come of an innumerable succession of things that 
led up to it. I'he genius who startles the world 
with a ‘ new ’ discovery simply avails himself of 
materials whicli previous hands have prepared for 
his use, and passes them on in a more highly 
developed form. 

If, for example, we lake the Walter Printing 
Piaiss, with it.s marvellous adjustments of mech¬ 
anism, it is pointed out to us how this or that 
factor of the machine is an ‘improvement’ on 
something earlier; and so our thoughts are 
led back, step by step fartlier than the time 
when Caxton or Gutenberg put his blocks of 
letters together and pioduccd printed woids ; 
while, if we place ourselves in imagination in 
Oaxton’s printing-office, it is only to look back 
still farther to the things from which he and his 
opportunity had in turn been evolved. This 
‘looking back’ is not only a necessity in the pro¬ 
motion of man’s material progress, but belongs at 
the same time to the finer, the poetic in.stincts 
of life ; and it would be surprising it it did 
not possess a profound fascination for many 
thoughtful minds. The historian, the antif]uary, 
and in anolhei- way the scientific stmlent of 
nature—of which Darwin is the great type in 
our day—all find their varie<l intere.st in that 
past world from which we have grown to be what 
we are. It is not a dead past. ]^ts voices are not 
mere echoes from the tombs. If ‘a primrose by 
the fliver’s brim ’ is to the poet something more, 
so to the instructed and thoughtful student of 
antiquity is even a fossil something more than a 
fossil. There is in the p-ast a perennial revelation. 


TEMBEK 28, 1889. Price IJr/. 

It is part of the grand, silent procession of a Life 
which has no lieginning and no end, which 
‘ remakes the blood and changes the frame,’ and 
which for the moment is ours. 

The main intere.st of the Past, as of eveiythiug 
in life, centres in man and in the quo.stiou how 
man has acted. 'J’lie average person does not go 
very far back in this retrosjrection. His history 
begins with the Goiiquest, wliich to him is real 
history. He dimly knows that there was an old 
world of Gj'eek.s and Romans; an oM world of 
Hebrews an<l Egyptians ; but his tbouglit about 
such tilings is so touelied with the ‘far-off’ colour, 
that they might as well belong to mythology alto¬ 
gether. Pei haps one day he chances to go into a 
museum and sec an Egyptian mummy, and then 
he half realises that, foli^l round and round in 
the.se elecayeil wrapping.^, is the body of some one 
will) did act 11 I ■ live on this earth three thousand 
years ago—livcel joyously int the light of the same 
sun, loved, and sufl'ered, and fell on sleep at 
length. Such impres.sions are, however, too frag¬ 
mentary to exercise much permanent influence 
on hi.s mind and life. It is when wc come to 
our own good, bad, and indifferent kings and 
tlieir deeds - and the nearer to the present age the 
better—that tlie ordinary historic sense is felt 
Henry Ylll. bulks out largely, if only for the 
very liuniun consideration llmt he hud six wives, 
tjiieen Elizabeth commands recognition for her 
long reign, and hecaiise her powerful character 
ludiieved lasting re.sulls for lier country’s good. 
King John has told upon the general memory 
Ihroiigh his as.soi;iation with Magna Charta. 
Oliver Cromwell is a solid fact; and Charles L 
is another fact, if not quite »o solid. And their 
Works live after tlie.iii. Most intelligent persons 
know in some measure that such figures have 
gone before them ami had a hand in making the 
world ; and if there is too much of ‘ royalty ’ in 
the retrospect, it is partly from the fact that the 
king stood for more in the old days than he stands 
for now; and partly because we learned our 
history in •bud form.’ Tlie conception of the 
subject has enlarge J ; we begin to know that it 
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was not only the pi-ivilegecl few at the top of the 
social scale that framed our destiny, but the work 
and life of common men, whose names did not 
outlast their little day; ‘the mute, inglorious’ 
Miltons, the Cromwells and Charles the Firsts of 
some obsenre corner of the land ; ns the earth has 
been fertilised by thousands of tiny rivulets os 
well as by the few great streams. 

Everything is of value which reminds ns of an 
earlier age ; every monument by which we trace 
the life of men before we come upon the scene. 
England is, lia])pily, still rich in these mementoes. 
In a fuller sense than that in which Colonials 
speak of it, ours is the ‘ obi country.’ Our painters 
love to make the village church, with moss or ivy 
overgrown, a feature of their laud.scape ; and the 
poet .stirs the solemn note of a thousand years 
when he sings : 

Old yew, wlncli graspest at the stones 
■ That name the underlying dead. 

Thy libres not the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 

You may travel over immen.se tracts of country 
in America and not come upon anything even to 
remind you of that village ehureli. A mighty 
country it is, lmpres.siug us witli its amazing 
wealth and variety of resource.s, and the almo.st 
feverish forward hurry of its iadustrie.s ; but the 
beautiful mark of age is not there, in tlie nature! 
of things. Nor, for the most pari, do the people 
think of building—as Buskin says we ought to 
build, and as niiiioiil)tedly our forefathers tried to 
build—‘for all time.’ With this and the succeed¬ 
ing generation a great deal that is now considered 
of importance will be taken tlowu—if it doesn’t 
tumble down and save men that trouble—ami 
make room tor something el.se, and ‘it never will 
be missed.’ One comes home with renewed 
venei’ation for the tlAigs among us which ai(! 
daily telling the story of auti<iuity. The best of 
our AmericHiii consi^i feel it too, and tliey come 
to Engtatid sighingthe sight of ‘something 
old.’ They make pilgrimages to several spots in 
which the past is most at home. They go to 
Chester, and Canterbury, and our ancient uni¬ 
versities. It is, in the ])hrase of one of them¬ 
selves, ‘ like nuts and old port ’ to walk over the 
ground which has been tr()dd(!ii by the feet of our 
famous men, and see where they arc laid to 
rest. 

For age, indeed, we have nothing to coni])are 
with ‘ the laud of Egypt.’ Tliere arc no English 
mummies ; no Spliiux looks down upon us from 
the far, still centuries. But if the comparison 
of actual periods of time is not in our lavoui-, 
some other things give us tlie advantage of a 
betteb standpoint from wliieh to view the past. 
In Egypt the change between Then and Now, 
from the time of the Pharaohs to our own, has 
been far less—in the sense we are considt'ring— 
than that between flnghiud of the Middle Ago 
and the England of to-day. A colossal decay is 
all that is visible the land of the Pharaohs. 
The improvements, the modern appliances liave 
not come in to give relief to it. With us the 
old and the new exist side by side ; the old, alas, 
in too rapidly diuiinisbiug quantity. The modern 
railway train carries one, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, to the classic scat!^ of ‘quaint 
ud olden’ memories. The Homan wall and 




the Norman church meet us in our country 
rambles. 

The march of improvement is imperious, at 
times ruthless; everytliing has to go before the • 
destruction which is regarded as necessary to the 
progress of mankind. But the conception of what 
IS necessary, it may be hoped, is becoming more : 
enlightened, and a more reverent sense is growing ; 
up as to the honour due to ancient landmarks. If ; 
it be necessary that we should get our letters by 
the first, post, or dine and do our sleeping while 
the train hears u.s along at express speed, yet it is 
even more necessary that we should know some¬ 
thing of the long chain of tilings of which our 
lives form tlie link now being wrought on the 
anvil of time and change. More and more, in i 
proportion as ‘ the old order changes, giving place i 
to new,’ the relics of tliat Past are invested with 
poetic and religious value, as they make their j 
mute appeal. And their mission is not only to , 
serve us the skeleton at the feast of life, and fill ; 
us with the pause and sadness of mortality, but to 
teach us the lesson couluiued in Wordsworth’s i 
lines: ! 

F.noiigli, if something from our liands have power ; 

To live and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as to the, silent tomb we go, 

Tlirough love, througli hope, through faitli’s tramscendeut 
d(twer. 

We feel tliat. we are greater than we know. ' 


A DEAD B E C Iv O N 1 N G. 

CUArlEU 111. 

Whe.s; George ('rofUm informed Mrs Brooke that 
it was while riding along tlie road outside tlie park 
palings he had .seen her husband leaving the house, 
he stated no more than the truth ; but one little 
point lie had not seen lit to mention—that he 
himself was not alone at tlie time. Wlieii he had 
recovered from his monieiitiiry surprise at seeing 
his cousin, he hud said to his companion—an 
extremely hund.some young person in a ridiiig- 
liabit that fitted her like a glove : ‘ Let us put the 
pace on a bit, Stepli. I’ve ju.“t remembered that 
there’s a call 1 ought to make while 1 ’m in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

A few minutes later they pulled up at the 
Ikechlt'n Arms, a country tavern only n few 
hundred yards distant from the bnedt entrance to 
the park. Here Mr Crofton had been well 
known in days gone by ; and by the time lie hud 
dismounted and had assisted his conipaiiion to' 
alight, the buxom landlady, all smiles and cap- 
ribbons, had come to the door to greet him. 

‘Why, Master George, it’s never you sure-ly,’ 
she saiil. ‘ It seems like old times come back to 
see you come riding up just as you used to do.’ 

‘'Tlien you have not quite forgotten me, Mrs 
Purvis,’ he said, as lie shook liaiids’with the land¬ 
lady with that air of easy affability which he 
knew so well how to assume. ‘ 1 don’t wish to 
flatter you, hut, on my honour, you look younger 
every time I see you.’ 

'The landlady smirked and blushed, ami said : 

‘ Get along with you, do, sir ;’ and then led the 
way to her best parlour, an old-fashioned, low- 
ceilingsd room, with a diamond-paued window 
and a broad, cushioned window-seat 
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• George ordered some slierry and biscuits to be 
brought; and as soon as the kudlady had left the 
room, ho said to his companion : ‘ I shall have to 
leave you for half-an-hour, Stej)h, to make the 
call 1 spcie of just now ; I shall be sure not to be 
gone longer. You won’t mind, will you V 

Mademoiselle Stei>hanie made a little nwiK!. ‘ I 
suppose you will go whether I miud or notshe 
said. 

‘I must go,’ he rejilied. ‘It is a matter of 
e.xtreme importance.’ 

‘In that case tliere is nothing more to be said,’ 
she answered with a shrug. A moment later she 
added : ‘Only, remeinlier, if you are away mucli 
longer than half-an-liour, Tartar and 1 will go 
back home by ourselves, and leave you to follow 
at your leisure.’ 

George Crofton laughed. ‘ Never fear, atrissiimi; | 
I won’t fail to be back to lime. Besides, our ' 
dinner will be waiting for ns three miles farther ; 
on. Did I tell you tliat 1 had ordered it by ; 
telegraph before leaving town V j 

‘There’s one thing neither you nor I must ; 
forget,’ slie answered, ‘ aiul that is, that I ’ni due | 
at the cin/ui! at nine o’clock to the minute. .Signor 
Ventelli never forgives any one who is not there j 
to time.’ : 

At tliis juncture Mrs I’urvis came in with the | 
wine and biscuits. George lia.stily swalloived a j 
couple of ghasscs of sherry; and then, after giving | 
a few iustrnetioiis with legard to the horses, and j 
reiterating his promise not to he gone more tliau | 
half an hour, lie went. 

Mademoiselle Stephanie Lagrange was a very | 
pretty woman—a fact of which she was perfectly i 
cognisant, as most pretty women are. Sliu liad a | 
profusion of liglit silky hair, and large stceLgray | 
eyes that were lacking neither in lire nor audacity. I 
ller lips were thin and rather linely curved ; hut | 
her chin was almost too massive to lie in pro- j 
portion with the rest of her feature.s. Her ligure 
wq| well-nigh perfect; and as she was u splejidid 
horsewoman, she never appeared in the Bow 
without Jiaving a hundred pair of eye.s focused 
on her, and a hundred tongues asking eagerly 
wl»o she was. In case the reader shoidd put tliu 
same question, it may he as well to state tliat j 
Mademoiselle Lagrange was a prominent member 
of tlie celebrated Ventelli Circus troupe, on whose 
posters and placards she was designated in large 
letters as ‘ Queen of the Haute Ecolu.’ Whether j 
Mademoiselle Lagrange was of Frencli or English 
extraction was a moot-point witli several of those 
who knew her best, seeing that she. spoke both 
languages equally well. Souu' there were wlio 
averred that she spoke English with n sliglit 
French accent, and French witli a slight Engli.sh 
accent; but be that as it may, no one knew from 
her own lips where she was born or of what 
nationality her pai-ents hud been. 

As soon as she was left alone, Stephanie took off 
her Imt and veil and seated herself on tlie window- 
seat, from whence she could look into a strip of 
old-fashioned garden at the back of the tavern. 
As she nibbled at a biscuit and sipped her sherry 
—Steph was by no means averse to a glass of 
uood wine—she solLlociuised, half aloud: ‘ Why 
has’Niiy good friend George left me, and who is 
the person he has gone to see ?—Eh hien, eher 
monsieur, there appear to be certain secrets in 
your life of which 1 know nothing. It must he 


my business to find out what they ar* I like to 
have secrets of my own, but 1 don’t like other 
people to have secrets from me.’ 

At this point, ,in came hustling Mrs Purvis, 
ostensibly to inquire wliether the lady was in 
need of anything, but in reality to satisfy in some 
measure tlie cravings of her curiosity. Slie fouml 
Mademoiselle Stephanie by no means disinclined 
for a little gossip ; only, when she c,ame to think 
over tlic interview afterward.s, she discovcreil that 
it was she who had answered all the young lady’s 
questions, but tliat tlio young lady liad answered 
few or none of her-s. 

Yes ; she bad known Master George from quite 
a boy, Mrs Purvis went on to say, gratified at 
liiiding a listener so reaily to her hand. He bad 
been brought U]> at tlic Towers—tlie great house 
in tlie jiaik there—and everybody thought lie 
would be lii.s uncle’s lieir. But ns lie. grew up he 
fell into bad ways, and all sorts of (ales were told 
about his extravagance ami dissipation; and no 
doubt he was made out to he far worse than he 
really was. At length the old geiitleiiiun turned 
him out of doors, and made a fresh will in favour 
of his other nephew, Mr Gerald Brooke—he who 
now lives at the Towere- while Muster George 
had to content himself with a legacy of five 
thousand pounds. And then tliere was Miss 
Danby—the bile vicar’s daiigliler—whom every¬ 
body tliouglit Muster George would marry ; but 
she, too, turned against him, and married his 
cousin, so tlial he lost both his iiilieritance and his 
wife. 

‘And does iliis lady whom Mr C'rolion was to 
have married live at the place you call the 
Towers V’ ii-skeil .Sle]ihanie. 

‘ Cel taiiily, mi.ss. Slie is mistress there ; and a 
very beautiful lady she is.’ 

‘ft IS lier whom he h.as gone to .see,’ said 
Stephanie to herself. ‘He pretends that he loves 
me, but he cannot foi-get her.— So this is your 
secret, chiT Ceorge 1 I shall know how to moke 
use of it wlu 1 he time cm|me.’ 

.Suddenly she started half rose from her 
seat Her eyes had been caught by something 
ouls’de the window’. She turned quickly on 
Mrs Purvis. ‘I'liat child—where does he come 
from? Who is he f’ 

'I'lxe landlady’s gaze followed hers through the 
V. iiidow. ‘ Do you mean that little fellow on the 
giuss plat w’ho is throwing cruniUs to tlie birds ? 
He’s a inountebank's son, a.s yon may see by his 
dress. His fallier is having .some hivad-aiid-chcese 
in the kitchen. What a shame it i.s tliat such a 
dear little mite should liave to earn his living by 
turning heail over heels in tlie strcel.s.’ 

l‘'oi' several moments Stejdiaiiie stood niotiou- 
le.sB, her eye.s fixed on the cliild. Then, without 
turning her head, slie said : ‘ Thank you. I 
require nothing more at jire.sent. When I do, I 
will ring.’ The tones in whicli the words were 
spoken conveyed more tlian tflie words themselves.. 
Mrs Purvis 'bridled like a peacock, shook her 
cap-ribbons, and marched out of the rooni, 
shimming the door behind her with unneQessary 
violence. 

There were two doom to the room, one by 
which the. landlady had made her exit, ami 
another w’licli led into the garden. This second 
door Stephanie now opened, and at the sound the 
boy ruised^iis eyes. She beckoned to him, and he 
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oamo forward. It may be that he had visions of 
more fruit and sugared biscuits. 

Stephanie drew him a little way into the room, 
and going down on one knee, she passed an arm 
round his waist It was evident that she was full 
of suppre-ssed emotion. The conversation that 
ensued was carried on in French. 

‘ Tell me your name, cluirL’ 

‘Henri Picot, mademoiselle.’ 

She had known what the answer would be ; but 
for a moment or two her lips blanched, while she 
murmured something the boy could not hear. 

‘And your father V she said at lust. 

‘He is here, indoors. Poor papa was tired ; he 
is resting himself.’ 

‘Does your papa treat you kindly, Henri ?’ 

Tlie boy stared at her. ‘ Papa always treats me 
kindly. —Why sliould he not?’ 

‘ And your mamma V said Stephanie with bated 
breath. 

Henri shook hi.s head. ‘ I have no mamma,’ he 
answered with a ring of childish pathos in his 
voice. ‘ She has gone a long, long journey, and 
no one knows when she will come liack. Papa 
does not like me to talk about her—it makes him 
so sad. But .sometimes I see her in my .sleep, and 
then she looks beautiful, and smiles at me. Some 
day, perhaps, she will come back to papa and 
me.' 

She kissed him passionately, to the boy’s won¬ 
derment. Then with a half-sob in her voice, she 
said : ‘But y'ou have a sister, have you not?’ 

Henri’s targe eyes grew larger. ‘ No ; T have no 
sister,’ he answered with a .shake of his head. 

‘But you had one once, had you not? Does 
your papa never speak of her V 

‘No ; never. 1 had a inamm.a, but 1 never had 
a sister.’ 

For a moment or two Stephanie burieil her 
face on the child's shoulder. What thoughts, 
what memories of the past, rushed through her 
br.ain as she did so ? ‘ (!ast oil and forgotten ! ’ 

was the mournful cryj|||ung from lier liearL 

Suddenly a voice^PRside was heard calling, 
‘Henri, Henri, oii es tu?’ followed by a note or 
two on the pipes and a tap on the drum. 

‘ Papa is calling me ; I must go,’ said the boy. 

Stephanie started to her feet, and lifting him in 
her arms, kis.sed him wildly again ami .again. 
Then setting him down, slie ])ressed some money 
into his hand and turned away without another 
word. Henri darted olf. 

‘He is gone—gone- and perhaps I shall never 
see hjm again !’ She s.ank on her knees and 
buried her face in the cushions of the window- 
seat. Her whole frame shook with the sobs that 
would no longer be suppres.scd. 

Five minutes later George Crofton entered tlu; 
room. For a few seconds he pan.sed in utter 
amazement; then going forward, he laid a hand 
on the girl’s shouldey. ‘Stepli,’ he .'.aid, 'Steph— 
why, what’s amiss?’ As he spoke his eyes rested 
for a moment on Picot and Henri, who were 
crossing the gross-plat haud,pu hand. 

CHAPTER IV. 

‘ Pardon. I hope I do not intrude ? ’ said M. 
Karovsky, addressing himself to Mrs Brooke with 
C.the suave assurance of a thorough ipaii of the 
*1 Tvorld. ' I enw through the window that Mr Brooke 

fe y .-, ■ _ _ 


had returned, and as my time here is limited—‘ 
me void.’ Then advancing a few steps and holding 
out his hand to Gerald, he added : ‘ It is five years, 
moil ami, since we last met. Confess now, I am 
one of tlie last men in the world whom yon thought 
to see here ? ’ 

‘ Vou are indeed, Karovsky,’ re.sponded Gereld 
ns he shook his visitor’s prull'cred hand, but with 
no great show of cordiality.—‘ Have yon been long 
in ICngland ? ’ 

‘ Not long. 1 am a bird of passage. I come and 
go, and obey the orders that are given me. That 
is all.’ 

‘My wife, Mre Brooke. But you have seen her 
already.—(.^lara. Monsieur Karovsky is a gentle¬ 
man whose aetjunintanee I had tlie honour of 
making during the time 1 was living abroa<l.’ 

‘Mtiy we hoj)e to have the pleasure of Monsieur 
Karovsky’s company to dinner?’ iwked Clara in 
her most gracious manner, while at the same time 
hoping in lier heart tlint the invitation would not 
be aceepteil. 

‘ Mcrci, madame,’ responded the Ktissian, for such 
he w.as. ‘ 1 should be delighted, if the occasion 
admitted of it; but, as 1 said before, my time is 
limited. I must leave London by the night-mail. 

I am due in Paris at ten o’clock to-morrow.’ 

‘ For the present, then, I must ask you to 
c.veuse me,’ said Clara. 

Karovsky liastcned to open the door for her, 
ami bowed low as she swept out of the room. 

‘ That mail is tlie bearer of ill news, and Gerahl 
knows it,’ was the young wife’s unspoken thought 
as .slie left the two togetiier. 

M. Karov.sky was a tall, well-built man, to all 
appearance some few yeai',s over thirty in point 
of age. His short black hair was parted carefully 
down the miiblle ; his black eyes were at once 
piercing and brilliant; lie. liml a long and rather 
thin face, a longish nose, a mobile and lle.vible 
iiioutli, and a jiarticularly line avrangement of 
teeth. He wore neither beard nor moustaifce, 
and his comple.vioii bad the faint yellow tint of 
aiitiiiue ivory. He was not especially handsome ; 
but tlieie was something striking and out of the 
common in his apjiearance, so that people wdio 
were introduced to him casually in society wanted 
to know more about liim. An enigma is not 
witlioiit its attractions for many people, and 
Karovsky had the air of being one whether he 
was so in reality or not. He was a bom linguist, 
as so many ol liis countrymen are, and spoke 
the chief I'iiiropean languages with almost e(|ual 
llueiicy and eijiial purity of accent. 

‘ Fortune has been kind to yon, my friend, in 
finding for you so cliarming a wife,’ he said, as he 
lounged .acro.ss the room with his hands in his 
pockets, after closing tlic door behind Mrs Brooke. 

‘ But Fortune has been kind to you in more ways 
than one.’ 

‘ Karovsky, you have something to tell me,’ 
said Brooke a little grimly. ‘You did not? come 
here to jiay coinplinieiits, nor without a motive. 

But will you not be .seated ? ’ 

Karovsky drew up a chair. ‘As you say—-I 
am not here wildiout a motive,’ he remarked. 
1'heii, with a quick expressive gesture, which was 
altogether un-Knglisli, li^ added : ‘ Ah, ban ! I 
feel like a bird of ill-omen that has winged its 
way into Paradise with a message from the nether 
world,’ 
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* Whatever yonr message may be, pray do not you might almost be excused if the events of that 
hesitate to deliver it’ winter night hud come at length to seem to you 

But apparently the Bussian did hesitate. He little moie than n half-remembered dream. That 
cot up, crossed the room to one of the windows, you have not been ladlcd upon before now is no 
looked out for half a minute, then went back proof that you have been overlooked or forgotten, 
and resumed his seat ‘ Eight years have come but simply that your services have not been 
and gone, Gerald Brooke,’ he began in an im- re(iuire<l. Other instruments were at hand to do 
pressive tone, ‘since you allied yourself by some the. work that was needed to be. done. But at 
of the most solemn oaths ixissible for a man to length the day has come to you, Oer.ald Brooke, 
take to that Sacred Cause to wdiich 1 also have the as it come.s to nuwt men who live and wait.’ 
honour of being alllliated.’ Gerald had changed colour more than once 

‘Do you think that I have forgotten ! At that during the foregoing speech. ‘ What is it that T 
time I was an impetuou.? and enthu.siastic boy of am called upon to do ?’ he asked in a voice that 
eighteen, with no knowledge of the world save was scarcely rai.scd above a whisper, 
what I had gathered from book.", and with a head ‘ Vou are aware that when an individual is 
that was full of wild, vague dreams of Liberty needed to carry out any of the Secret decrees of 
and Universal Brotherhood.’ the Supremo Tribunal, that individual is drawn 

‘The fact of your becoming one of Us is the for by lot i’ 

be.st of all proofs that the cause of Liberty at that ‘And my name’- 

time was dear to your heart.’ ‘Has been so diawn.’ 

‘But when as a boy I joined the Cause, I was The light faded out of Gerald Brooke's eyes; a 
ignorant of much I have learned since that <leath-like pallor cre^pt over his face ; he could 
time.’ scarcely command his voice as for the second time 

‘ The world does not .stand still. One naturally he asked : ‘What is it that I am culled U] ion to 
knows more to-day than one did eight years do?’ 

ago.’ ‘ The Supreme Tribunal have decreed that a 

‘ Karovsky, T know this—that the Cause, which, certain individual shall sulfur the penalty of deiith. 
when I joined it, I believed to he so pure in its Von are the person drawn by lot to carry out the 
aims, so lofty in its ideas, so all-embracing in its sentence.’ 

philanthropy, has, since that time, been stained by ‘ Tliey would make an assassin of me?—Xeverl’ 

crimes wliich make me sliudder when I think of ‘ Ton are boiiml by your oath to carry out the 

tlium—has dragged its colours through shaiiihles behests of the Tribunal, be tlioy wli.it they may.’ 
reeking with tlie hlooil of those who have fallen ‘ No oath can bind a man to become a murderer.’ 

victims to its blind and ferocious notions of ‘ One of the chief conditions attacheil to your 

revenge.’ oalh is that of blind and umiuostioning obedience.’ 

‘ I’urdon. But enu it bo possible that I am ‘ Karovsky, this is monstrous.’ 

listening to one who, only eiglit shoi t years ago, ‘ I am sorry that things have fallen out ns the^ 

was saturated with philantliropic ideas which have, imoi o?ai , hut .such being the cu.se, there is 

seemed expansive enough to inclmle the whole iio help for it.’ 

human race—one whose great longing was that ‘ I— Gerald Brooke—whose ancestors fought at 

every man should be free; and happy?—Ah, yes, Cres.sy, to sink to the level of a common assassin 1 

you are the same—oidy time and tlie world have Never!’ 

contrived to spoil you, as they spoil so many ‘ I’aidon. .Might it nolBb as well, before you 
others. In tho.se day.s you were poor; now yon exprc.ss your determination in such emphatic 
are rich. Tiieu yon had no fixed homo ; you were terms, to consider wdiat would he the consequence 
a wanderer from city to city ; your future was of a refusal on your part to comply with the 
clouded and uncertain. Now, you are the wealthy instructions of which I have the misfortune to be 
Mr Brooke -a pillar of your country : this graml the bearer ?—Mrs Brooke is very young to he left 
old mansion and all the broad acres, for I know a widow.’ 
not how far around it, are 3 ’onr.s. You are married ‘ Karovsky I’ 

to one whom j'on love, and who loves you in ‘ Pardon. But that is what it means. Any 

return. Away, then, with the wild notions of affiliated memher who may he so ill-advised as to 
oiir hot youtli! ’ refuse to carry out the decrees of the Tribunal 

‘Karovsky, yon wrong me. My love of my renders himself liable to the extreme penalty; and 

fellows is as ardent as ever it was. Mj-- But so surelj' as you, Gerald Brooke, are now a living 

why prolong a discu.ssiou that could serve no good man, so surely, in a few short weeks, should 
end ? You have a message for me ?' you persist in your r('fu.sal, will your tvife he left 

‘ I have.’ The man wiu cvhleiitly ill at ease, a widow.’ 

He rose, crossed to the cliimney-piece, took up one ‘ This is horrible—most horrilde 1’ 

or two curios and examined tliem tlirough his ‘Obeihhuice, blind and unrmestioning, the utter, 

eyeglaas then went back and resumed his seat, abnegation of your iiulividnality to the will of 
‘Gerald Brooke,’he continued, ‘ eight j’cnrs ago, on 3 'our superiors, is tlie fir.st great rule of the 
a certain winter evening, in a certain undergroniid Propaganda to which 3 ’ou and I liave the liononr 
room in Warsaw, and before some half-dozen men to belong. But all this you knew, or ought to 
whose faces you were not permiUed to see, you, of have known, long ago.’ 

your own free-will, took the solemn oaths which ‘Obedience carried to the verge of murder iai 
atiilhKed you to that great Cause for the furtlicr- obedience no longer—it becotnes a crim& How-! 
ance of wliich thousands of others hove given their over you may put it* as-sassination rcf&ains assassin- 
fortunes, their lives, their all. From that day till ation still.’ 

this you have been a passive brother of the Society; ‘Pardon.* We recognise no such term in our 
nothing has been demanded at your hands ; and vocabulary.’ 
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‘ Karovskj, had von been called upon to do this 
deed’- 

*I shonld have done it. For if there be one 
man in the world, Brooke, whom I h.ave cause to 
hate more than another, that man is Baron Otto 
von Rosenberg!’ 

‘ Von Rosenberg !’ 

‘ Pardon. Did I not mention the name before ? 
But he is the man.’ 

For a moment or two Gerald could not speak. 
‘ It is but half an hour since 1 parted from him,’ he 
contrived to .say at last.—‘ Karovsky, I feel a.s if I 
were entangled in some horrible nightmare—as it 
I were being suffocated in the folds of some 
monstta ns Python.’ 

‘ It is a feeling that wdll W'ear itself out in the 

course of a little while. I remember- But 

th.at matters not.’ 

‘ But Von Rosenberg is not a Russian ; he is a 
German ex-diploraati.st. What can such a man as 
he have done to incur so liu'i ible a vengeance V 

‘ Listen. Four years ago, when attaelied to the 
Embassy at St Petersburg, certain secrets were 
divulged to him, after he had pledged liis sacred 
word of honour that no u.se whatever shonhl be 
made of the information so ac<|uired. AVretch 
that be was! A’on Rosenberg turned traitor, and 
revealed everything to those in power. In the 
dead of night, a certain house in which a .secret 
printing press w.as at work wa,s .siuTotindod by tlie 
police. Two of the iiimalo.s wore shot down 
while attempting to e.scape. The rest were made 
prisoners, among them being tlireo w'omen and 
a boy of seventeen--my brother. Two of those 
arrested died in prison, or were never heard of 
more ; the rest W(!) o condemned to the mines. On 
the road, my brother and one of tlie w'omen sank 
and die.ii, killed by the dreadful hardship.s they 
had to undergo ; the re-st are now rotting away 
their lives in the silver mines, forgotten by all hut 
the dear ones they left behind.—Vou now know 
the reason why the Baron Otto von Rosenberg has 
been senleir ed to d^b. Tlie vengeance of tlie 
Supremo Tribunal may be slow, but it is very 
sure.’ 

There was .silence for a few moments, then 
Gerald said: ‘ All tliis may be as you s.ay ; but I 
tell you again, Karov-sky, that mine shall not be 
the hand to strike tlie blow.' 

‘Then yon seal your own death-warrant.’ 

‘So be it Life at such a jwice wouhl not be 
worth having. “Death before Dishonour" is the 
motto of our house. Dishonour shall never come 
to it through me.’ 

Gerald nise and walked to the window. His 
face was pale, Lis eyes were full of trouble ; wliut 
he had said had been lacking neither in dignity 
nor pathos. 

The Russian’s cold glance followed him, not 
without admiration. ‘ English to the backbone,’ 
he muttered under fiis breath. ' It was a blunder 
ever to allow such a man to become one of Us.’ 
Then he looked at uis watch, and started to find it 
was BO late. ‘ I can stay no longer—I must go,’ 
he said aloud. ‘ But remember my last waniing 
words.’ He took up his hut and moved slowly 
towards the window. 

I solemnly declare 
roat this man’s death shall not lie .at inydoor!’ 
wemd sank into a chair, let his elbows rest on the 
taplei and buned his face between his hands. 


‘1 have nothing more to sny,’ remarked the 
Russian, lie stepped through the window, hi* 
hat in his hand, and then turned. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs 
Brooke, on the point of entering the room, paused 
suddenly ns her eyes took in the scene before her. ■ 
‘Gerald!’ she exclaimed in a frightened voice, . 
and tlien her gaze travelled from her husband to • 
Karovsky. The latter, with bis eyes still resting 
on the bowed figure at the table, pronounced in 
low clear accents the one word, ‘Remember!’ 
Tlicn he bowed low to Mrs Brooke, and next 
moment was gone. 

{7\f he eontitineff.) 


RA ILWAV GATEKEEPERS. 

HY OXK WHO KNOWS THEM. 

The old axiom, that tlie strength of any chain is 
the strength of its weakest link, has many illus¬ 
trations, and one may be found in the great chain 
of workei-s om])loyed upon our various raiUviiy 
systems, the effective working of wliich systems 
depends ujion the fitness and reliability of every 
link. One of the.se links, the importance and 
value of which are apt to be underrated by the ; 
general pulilic, i.s the Gatekeeper at a ]mblic-road 
level-crossing, whose duty it is to open a gate when¬ 
ever a veliicie lia.s to cross the railway ; a simple 
and prosaic act, requiring very little skill in its 
performance, and apparently enl ailing very little 
re.spnnsibility upon tlie iiicuiiihent oi the office. 
But witli all its ap|)areiit monotony and simplicity, 
tlie duty of a gatekeeper, iu common with all other 
duties connected with the actual working of a rail¬ 
way, has its measure of responsibility, and is a 
matter of equal importance both to the railway 
comjiaiiy .and to the travelling public. 

Gatekeepers are peihaps the most nondescript 
class of railw’ay employees ; for while guanfs, 
signalmen, ticket collectors, shunters, &c., are 
recruited from among tlie porters, gatekeepers are 
drawn from no particular class, hut are furnished 
by all chis.ses imiiscriminately, and sometimes 
tlie gatekeejxir is it woman. The men wlio are 
employed ns gatekeepers have always served the 
company in some other capacity, and no man is 
ever engaged as a gatekeeper who has not had 
some experience ol railway work. In the majo¬ 
rity of cases tliey are men who have received, 
in some other branch of the service, injuries 
w'hich unfit tliem for any active duty requiring 
the use of all the limbs; while in some iitstances 
the gatekeeper has grown old iu the company's ' 
service, and to such the gatehou.se offers a well- 
earned and much-coveted retirement from active 
duty. Thus, while one ciussing has for its 
guardian a man who as a guni'd has lost a leg, the 
next may have a shunter wlio has lost a* arm ; 
another may have a porter who has been crushed 
between trucks ; ami an adjoining gatekeeper may 
be a goods-porter worn out with hard work, or 
even an old statipn-mnster no longer able to cope 
with the increasing demands of a developing 
traffic. . y 

Gate-crossings are broadly classed by railway 
iimnagers under two heads—traffic crossings and ^ 
pgineers’ crossings. At the former, a man is . 
invariably employed who wears the uniform of ( 
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the company, and is under the immediate control 
and direction of the nearest station-master, being 
counted as one of hi» staff, and entereil upon the 
station pay-sheet. He occupies a cottage, built 
by the company as near ns possible to the cross¬ 
ing at which he is employed, and is usually pro¬ 
vided with a wooden hut about eight feet scjuare, 
placed close to the wicket gates through which 
pedestrians pass across the line, and furnished 
with windows, giving him a view of the railway 
in each direction, lie is never off duty cxoejitiug 
when he takes his annual holiday, .at which time 
he is temporarily replaced by a relief-man, who 
is sometimes a man specially appointed for the 
purpose, and continually cuiploycil in relieving 
gatemen who are sick or on leave; and at other 
times is a porter from the .station, or occasionally 
a plate-layer. The enginiicrs’ crossings are those 
at which the trnlfic is not supposed to he suHi- 
cicntly continuous to require tlie constant employ¬ 
ment of a man to ojh'U and .shut the gate.s ; and 
here the gate cottage is occupied hj' a plate-layer 
who looks after the gates when he is at homo ; 
and whoso wife looks after them <turiiig the d.ay- 
time when he is away at work ; they having tlie 
cottage rent free ns remuneration for their joint 
services ns gatekeepers. 

Occasionally, a public-road cros.sing exists close 
to a signal-box, ami then it falls to the signalman 
to attend to the gates, wlu(di in tliis case are 
interlocked with the signals; an arrangement 
which not only prevents the opiming of the gates 
by any unautliorised person, but also prevents 
the signalman liimselt from opening them when 
tlie signals are lowercil to allow tlie passing of 
a train. 

Where a crossing is close to a station, but not 
close enough to tlie signul-lsix to allow of the 
signalman attending to the gates, a man is spe¬ 
cially employed for the purpose ; but the gates 
are still inlerlockcil with the signals, so that the 
gntemau can only open them by the signalman’s 
permission, and when the .signals are all up against 
approaching trains. This arrangement secures 
the public from any ilauger of being rim over 
by a passing train while crossing the line, and 
at the same time .secures the gate.s and train from 
damage by coming into contact with each other. 
It necessarily eauses some delay to persons wish¬ 
ing to cross, and not unfrequciitly lias a disturb¬ 
ing itidiieiice upon the tempi r of irascible people 
who are, or fancy that they arc, in a hurry. 

The gatekeeper at an ordinary crossing between 
stations is under no such control, and has no 
special warning of the approach of traims. He is 
supplied with a working time-table—not the 
neatly stitched pamphlet wliirli i.s sold at the 
bookstalls, but a bulkier volume of more work- 
a-day appearance—a revi,sed copy of wliicli is 
usually issued on tlio first of each month -in 
which are entered all the, passenger and goods 
truihs running over the line, witli the time.s of 
their departure and arrival at the various .station.s. 
In addition to this, lie has usually every Saturday 
a supplementary time-table, giving informatiou 
of the running of any spe»iHl trains that have 
aiTiinged for the following week ; and oeca- 
siohally. has in addiBion a special note of some 
train or trains that have been arranged at short 
notice. 

Even with all this information in his hands, 


or rather in his hut, the giitekel|icr has to 
exercise considerable vigilance, as the exigencies 
of the service freipiently necessitate the running 
of trains of which no notice beforehand can 
possibly be given to places not in telegr.apliic com¬ 
munication with lieadiniartcrB. Usually, when 
a special train is run without notice, a tail-board— 
that is, a piece of sheet-iron, paiiikd red—is hung 
on to the drawbar-hook of tlie last vehicle of the 
train immediately preceding the ‘ .special,’ and the 
gatekeeper enrelully watclies each train ns it 
passes him, to see if it has a ‘tail-board on.’ 

Nowadays, the size of the gates is determined 
by the Board of Trade, who require, in the first 
place, that they shall be of sufficient length to 
leave a clear public roadway between the posts 
twenty-five feet wide ; and in the second place, 
that they shall shut right across both lines of 
railway, when the road is double ; and that they 
shall not bo nearer than four feet to the outside of 
the rail when closed for the passage of llie train. 
Here and there, gates may be found which do not 
comply with those requirements ; but they wore 
erected before the Board of Trade took gates under 
their especial care, and as they require renewal 
are replaced with others of regulation size. The 
pattern of the gate and Hie nialeiial of which it 
is constructed are determined by the company’s 
chief engineer, and each company has nsnally a 
standard pattern of its own. It is essential that 
the gate shall he strong enough to bear its own 
weight, which is by no means an inconsiderable 
item, it must be of sufficient licighl to prevent 
slock from jumping over it, and must be so 
designed as to prevent pigs, hiiiibs, &c., getting 
through it on to tlie line. These conditions being 
complied with, tlie ligliter it is made the better; 
for if an engine strikes a gale standing across the 
line, it will .smash it whatever be its construction ; 
and the lighter it is the less dtiiiiago will it do 
to the engine striking it. Iron gales arc for this 
rea-ion not ih '-.irahle, mid are now seldom used. 

Anollier . ilulion made by the Board of Trade 
i.s that upon the centre olieach gate shall be fixed 
a disc of wood or iron some three feet across and 
painted red, in older that engine-drivers may see 
it from n distance ; and also, upon one of each 
pair of gates a lamp, showing at night a red light 
liotli np and down the lino. Each gate is fa.steiied 
by a large bolt, wliieli in its turn is seenred by a 
padlock, to prevent the gate being opened by any 
one but the gatekeeper. Tbi.s may appear at first 
siglit an nniiecessaiy preenution ; but when the 
gatekeeper goes to bed, as even gatekeepers must, 
it would not do to leave Uie gates so that any one 
could open them ; and where the gatekeeper is a 
woman, she nsn.ally locks the gates whenever they 
are shut across the public road. 

Ill spite of all tlie.se precautions, gales do occ&r 
: sioiially get hroki n, soiiietimea from sheer absence 
■of niiiul upon the part oi the gatekeeper,,W'htti 
has been known to .shut Jiie gate and target all 
about the other until a train was too close tO 
enable him to attend to the gate without danger 
to liii'iself; .sometimes through being clos^ 
when a train Wus due, wliie.h r.an into them befen^ 
they eonld be opened , but most frequently dnril^ 
foggy weather, when trains are apt to ran somi^ 
what irregularly, and can neither be seen nor very- 
distinctly heard for any distance. Such damage 
is at once reported to the head of the department, 
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who, if the accident is due to carelessness, inflicts 
upon the offender a fine of a day's or two days’ 
pay. 

Each gatekeeper is supplied with n tricolour 
hand-lamp, some detonating signals, and two flags, 
one red, one green, in order to signal when neces¬ 
sary to approaching trains ; for it does sometimes 
happen that a vehicle breaks down on the railway 
while crossing over it; and tlie prompt use of 
' ‘signals by the gatekeeper is necessary to prevent 
I a train running into tlie obstruction and so caus¬ 
ing a general smasb-up. Not long since, at a 
crossing kept by o woman —the wife of a ])late- 
layer—a load of stiaw broke down, blocking 
both lines, at a time wlien a passenger train was 
within ten minutes of being due. Away went the 
woman with her red flag to meet the approaching 
train, which she succeeded in stopjjing before it 
reached the ob.struetion ; her presence of mind 
and prompt obedience to orders being suitably 
acknowledged by the company slio served. 

Other imstances might be <juotcd in wliieh the 
prompt action of the gatekeeper lias prevented a 
temporary block from becoming a serioas acci¬ 
dent 

The relations of the gatekeeper to the public 
may be described os various, depending to a large 
extent upon the temperament and temper of both 
parties. Sometimes when the gentleman who 
wants the gates opened and tlie gentleman wlio lius 
to open them are both of an irascilile disposition, 
these relations are a little strained, and not iinfre- 
qnently call fortli some vigorous language fiom the 
occupant of the trap, which the man at tlie gate has 
to bear as best he may, well knowing that retaliation 
on his part would lead to his being rejiorted and 
probably fined. 

It is no doubt aggravating to a doctor or vete¬ 
rinary surgeon, for instunee, with a long round 
before him and a skittish hor.se in the simfts, to 
Lave to wait seven or eight minutes bec.ause an 
express train is overdue ; and equaliy aggravating 
to the gatekeeper to bo told tliut liis careful¬ 
ness is simply crassness and the delay wilful and 
unnecessary. The helated traveller who at mid¬ 
night finds liis furtlier progres.s barred by a locked 
crossing gate, the custodian of wliicli requires 
a great deal of waking, c;iu baldly be expected 
to greet with elieerfuluess the ailvent of this 
guardian angel wlien he does come. Nor is it 
quite fair to blame the poor gatekeeper, wakened 
out of sleep perhaps for the tliirit or fourth time, 
because he does not regard the traveller as a 
benefactor of his kind, more cspeciidly if Mi- 
Traveller is a resident in tlie neiglibourliood who 
has a habit of disturbing his slumbers at an 
unseemly hour. But, ns n i-ule, the gatekeeper is 
popular with the residents in his neigiibourliood ; 
bis previous experience has made him both care¬ 
ful and obliging; wliile from his chats witli the 
h people tor whom lie opens the gate.s, lie is gener¬ 
ally a well-informed authority upon all mutters 
Of local interest. 

, It sometimes happens in agricultural districts 
that a farm is divided into t>.<) portions by a rail¬ 
way nutning through it; and where the fnrm- 
buildings are thus separated from the bulk of the 
land, and the only or chief communication between 
the two it hy means of a level crossing, a little for- 
-bearance has at times to be exercised by both 
fwrties, who, if they happen to disagree, can cause 


each other considerable annoyance, as the following 
incident will show. A somewhat crotchety old 
farmer, whose land and buildings were on opposite 
sides of a level crossing, fell out with the gate¬ 
keepers, an equally crotchety old plate-layer and 
his wife j and whenever the woman’s washing-day 
came round, the old farmer had always an extra, 
amount of traftlc over the crossing, which had a 
disturbing effect upon Mrs Gatekeeper, who some¬ 
times gave him ii long wait, on the plea that a 
train was due. Then the farmer hit upon the 
dodge of taking some stock across late at night, 
carefully waiting until the light was put out in 
the bedroom of the gatehouse before he raised 
the cry of ‘Gate, gate I’ continuing this practice 
sometimes for a week or two at a stretch, to the 
utter discomfiture of the gatekeeper, who had 
no alternative but to dress and obey the sum¬ 
mons. 


.lOllN YALE’S GUARDIAN. 

CHAl-TEB XLI. 

Eon all that rather wild cordiality of his, Snelling 
never seemed to forget that he was a kind of 
grand seigneur among liis guests. Isaiah and Mrs 
Winter liad for years obeyed bis orders ; and 
Monsieur and Madame Vigne were people who, 
at least to liis funey, were so far beneath him 
socially that lie was bound to have a patroni.sing 
manner towards tlieni. But Madame, at tlie sug¬ 
gestion of payment, put up liaiids expressive of 
siieli a stately negative, that be was a little 
abashed and di.sconeerted. He turned away, and 
saw Masti-r Will in the act of slipping from the 
room. 

‘ llillo ! ’ he asked, with a fierceness even more 
unexpected lliaii his boiilioniie hud been; ‘where 
are you going to 1' 

‘iwa.sii’t going anywhere in particular,’ Will 
answered. 

‘Stop where you are, then,’ said Snelling 
sternly. Tlie arch below sliowed such evidences of 
bis bmidirtork that it broiiglit bis heart into liis 
mouth to think of tlie multitudinous chances 
wbicli might lead to liis exposure. Nobody so 
likely to go prowling round there as a boy, and 
nobody imicli more likely to proclaim wliat he 
had seen, tliougli he hud not the faintest idea of 
its purpose. 

‘Tliut boy,’ said Snelling, trying to force his 
voice back into a friendly tone, ‘ is the very imp 
for mischief. Such a bird’s-nesting, liigh-climb- 
ing, limb-risking young rascal tbcer never was 
before.—What was you going to be np to, eh?' 
He rutiled tlie boy’s hair witli forced hilarity; 
and Master Will got away from him, voiceles8l.y 
resenting this familiarity, and more than liali'- 
hUS|.)icious of its meaning. 

'rhe mere hint of danger had set the would-be 
murdereEs nerves iit work ; he feared detection 
eyerywhei-e, and felt as though a bird of the air 
might have carried the matter. ‘ Isaiah,’ he said, 
‘you’ll stop and have a cup o’ tea, you and yo”r 
missi^ sence you’re here.—If Mrs Vigne will 
.join in, I shall 'oe her grateful servaiitL—What 
d’ ye say now, ladies 1 I can give you a very good 
cup o’ tea, I believe. I drink no finer than my 
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’own; wheerever I happen to have the pleasure 
to sit down.’ 

Madame did not like her host, and would in all 
probability never have brought herself to like 
him ; but she could not help a twinge or two of 
remorse as she thought how far she might liave 
misjudged the man. She did not think him 
agreeable, and .she thought that perhaps he might 
have been at once harsli and incam.sideiate with 
the boy ; but -she had long acquitted him of the 
dreadful charge which Will (iregg had brought 
against him. The facts of the case had never 
been strong enough to support that terrible 
theory, and a boy’s fancy was hardly <widence 
enough on which to hold it. So, altogether, 
Madame was willing enough to accept her old 
enemy’s advances towards reconciliation. 

‘Ye.s,’ she said. ‘Thunk you; 1 will drink a 
cup of tea with you with pleasure. I did not 
think to find you so friendly ; but since it is so, 
I will gladly be the same.’ 

Somehow, Siielling’s cUbrts to patronise Madame 
Vigne seemed to meet with loss than their cx- 

{ )ccted result. Kven in the criminal whirl of all 
lis thoughts, he hated her for her .self-posscssion 
and the independence of her manner. 

Suelling led the way ilown-stairs. The half- 
ruined flight led directly away from the andi, and 
his wicked handiwork was visible from no part 
of it. Ho marsliallcd all his visitors nervously 
away from the place, growing noi.sicr in his all'cc- 
tatiou of good-fellowship, ‘(iucer old place for 
a lonely man to come and live in, thi.s,’ he said, 
addres-sing himself to Mailame. ‘I’ve cautioned 
John about it pretty often; but he’s not a 
venturesome boy, like young Oregg yonder, or 
otherwise tliore might he some danger for him. I 
caught young (iregg the otlier day a-walkin’ 
across that bit o’ ruined wall there with a balanc¬ 
ing pole, like a juggler at a fair. It turned my 
head giddy, and 1 was afraid to call out to him 
lest he should tumble.—Don’t you ev'er let me 
catch you at them tricks, John. You recollect as 
the neck betwixt your liead and your shoulders 
is tlic only one you’ve got. Learn to take care of 
it, my lad—learn to take care of it’ 

There was not much accommodation for visitors 
in Snelling’s hou.se, and there was a good deal of 
laughter about tlie scarcity of cups and spoons. 
John and Will were sent into various ap.irtments 
in search of chairs ; and the party on the whole 
sat down rather Jollily, though the host’s loud 
gaiety was curiously fitful, ami he was liable to 
moments of gloomy silence. Whenever these fell 
upon him, he rou.sed himself with a great effort; 
but, excepting that his amiabilities were over¬ 
strained, as they well might be, considering tlie 
curious rektionsliip of his visitors to liimself, his 
manner passed unnoticed. As a matter of fact, 
the four elders were conscious of their own secret, 
and fejt a little guilty over it. It is possible that 
their own mirth was a little forced, and that they 
felt somewhat ill at ease under Snelling’.s loud 
hospitalities. They were all htcitly helping to 
betrajf him ; and though they were sure that they 
had right ou their side, they wfte not altogether 
comi(p:tablc. , 

The summer day was drawing to its close, 
and the shadows were fast lengthening in the 
fields. 

‘ Our plea.sant day is over,’ said Madame ; ‘ and 
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it is time that we walk to the railway station.— 
That .saves three miles, Mr Vintarc, and for a 
person of my figure that is sometliing.’ 

‘ Walk to tny ‘lioiise, mum,’ responded Isaiah 
gallantly, ‘and I’ll drive you back to the house 
in a brace o’ shakes.’ 

‘May I go with Madame Vigne, uncle 1’ John 
asked. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ his uncle an.swcred ; ‘ go if you like. 
—See yon don’t get into mischief.—Isaiali, you 
might come and smoke a pipe and have a bit o’ 
supper with me to-night 1 ’m pretty lonesome 
here, at times, 1 can assure you.’ 

‘Thankee,’ returned Isaiah. ‘I don’t mind if 
I do h‘ok in.’—After all, how should Snelling 
ever know that he had ca.shed the cheque which 
bought .lousserau’s special license? 

Since lii.s discovery of the intruders upon his 
premi.se,.s, Snelling had done nothing witliout a 
purpose. He thought it fortunate now tliat the 
pressure and hurry of his own tlioiights had 
brought him home au hour or two eaiiier than 
customary. TIio visitors would be witnesses to 
one. or two things which it was important fo have 
established in the public mind. Tliey would have 
to declare, if appealed to, that he had been on 
terms of perfect friendship with his ward. They 
would hav(! to declare that the turret chamber 
was apparently quite safe. 

He meant to finish his work that night. His 

f lan was all made ready, and he had even invited 
saiah to supper that ho might have one more 
witnes.s to the purely .accidental nature of the 
eatustr(q)he whieli sliould overwhelm young John. 
Now that he was left alone, he sat down and 
thought it all out with a diabolic dearness. 

He would have no Haw at all in the tale which 
should 1)0 tolil hereafter. It needed but a mere 
moment’s work to dear away tlie bricks he had 
loosened, and that should be done at once. Then 
the buihliug would bang merely by its own 
coliesi.m and h; the support of one beam. He 
bad examineil it a hundred times, and was certain 
that when the support was removed a footstep 
would bring the whole place down. 

But lie must have his reason ready for sending 
his nephew into the diiiniber when he had com¬ 
pleted his own sliurc of tlie labour, and he knit 
Ills brows to think it out. If any breath of sus¬ 
picion shouhl touch him later on, he must be able 
to justify himself at every step. It would never 
do to send .lohii in scardi of an ohject which an 
after-seardi could not di.seover. It would never 
do, indeed, to send him at all ; the boy must be 
made to volunleer. 

Whilst he sat thinking thus, he was toying with 
his spectacle case, turning it over and over in 
his fingers and examining it with great apparent 
minuteness, as men will do with trifles at mo¬ 
ments of great absorption. Suddenly lie saw the 
thing consciously. That woftld servo perfectly. 
If he set this .spectacle case in the turret room, 
and having done so, swept away the bricks he 
had already loosened, lie would but have to 
mention tlie fact that lie had left his glasses ia 
Jolin’s bearing and the boy would volunteer. 

It was growing dusk already, and Isaiah might 
well be expi-cted back at any moment* Now was 
the time. His ward’s fortune, for which he had 
panted, yeavned, and burned these two years past, 
was in-bis grasp. He rose quietly, his hat, 
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and sauntered into tlie garden, hiding the spee- 
taclo case witlun his sleeve. Ho had neither ruth 
nor fear, and somewhat to his own surprise, wi«i 
little interested. He had workfed at his wicked 
tiisk in such an agony that he had expected tlie 
last stroke of all to cost liiiu an almost unspeak¬ 
able pang; and now that he was actually about 
it, it cost him nothing. 

He looked about him ns he stood at the foot 
of the winding broken staircase, and assured him¬ 
self coolly and collectedly that he was unobserved. 
Then be mounted, stepping carefully in the dim 
half-light, and eame upon tlie chamber. Where 
should he set the ease down? Surely at tlie 
far end of tlie room, where an intruder’s weight 
would tell most. There was a table there benealli 
the window, and the placid sky with a hint of 
daylight still shining in it was sprinkled with 
a pule star or two. 

He might have tunied back even llien and 
have saved himsidf. He thought so ; but lie hud 
gone too far to turn. No man swims up tlie 
maelstrom’s dizzy whirling slope. A single step 
forward and the floor swayed beneath him. 
There was a crack like the report of a gun, and 
then, with a score of noises, groaning, slirieking, 

I rending, and rushing round liim, the place was 
I down. 

j CH-WTEU .'cr.n. 

j The miserable Tobias, with all thouglits of Imried 
treasure shaken out of him, sat. before the coroner 
for the southern division of the county. 

‘The hwt witness has told us that yon were 
the one person found in the gronmla of 'I'ally- 
mount Hull at the moment at which the building 
fell. Be good enough to tell us, if yon plea.se, 
what brought you tlierc.’ 

‘ I meant no harm,’ Tobias quavered. 

‘ Your expressiou.s at the lime would seem to 
indicate that you were responsible for the full 
of the building. You arc not bound to say 
anything that may criminate yourself ; Imt it 
is the busiaes-s of this Court to make as full 
^ and complete an inquiry into the (ircum.stances 
j of the case as may be jtossible ; and if you were 
there without a guilty intention, you cannot do 
; better than tell the truth.’ 

! ‘I saw Mr Snelling,’ began Tobitus, ‘on two 
occasions doing aometliiug at tlie wall ; lie was 
dislodging tlie bricks, and 1 thought that some¬ 
thing was buried there.’ 

‘You thought there was something buried? 
Whore V 

‘ In the wall.’ 

‘Something of v.alue?’ 

‘Yes, sir ; aometliiug of value.’ 

‘What led you to that belief?’ 

‘Mr Snelling looked anxious aud disturbed, 
sir. He never worked inoi-e tliaii a minute at 
a time, and would eonsUintly leave the place 
to look about him. He worked iu the ai’chway, 
sir, and moved one brick at a time. When he 
hud once got it free, he generally put it back 
again, and that made me wont!'“l 5 sir, what he 
was doing.’ 

‘ When did you first begin te observe the 
setious you attribute to the decea.sed ?’ 

‘ On the Thursday of last week. I was gather- 
jM firewood, and there is a hole in the wall. 
I,showed it next day to Mr Winter, sir.’ • 


‘Come to the evening of the disaster. Whnt 
brought you at that lime iu Mr Snclling’s 
grounds V 

‘ I thought there was treasure hidden in the 
wall, sir.’ 

‘Here is a plan of the building; show me 
where the deceased was at work. Now', on your 
oath, what was your belief as to tlie meaning 
of liis action ? ’ 

‘ I thought he w’as looking for something.’ 

‘And yon went into tlie grounds—for what 
purpose ? To see what the something was ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ What did you do there ?’ 

‘ I meant no harm, sir.—I hope the Court will 
believe 1 meant no harm.’ 

‘ Wlial did you do there V 

‘I took out the bricks Mr Snelling had loosened, 
sir.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘'i’liat was all, sir.’ 'I’he wretclied man looked 
round the Court with a roving eye. The upper 
room of the inn was crowded—the inquest was 
held at the Horns at Qiiavlcy -and Shorthouse 
sat in a coiner rubbing his no.“e with a tiglit- 
rolled copy of that day’s newspaper. The members 
of the jury were all attentive; every eye w’.os 
turned upon the vvitne.ss. 

‘When yon had taken out the bricks, wliat 
liappened ?’ 

‘I heard a footstep, sir, and ran outside tlie 
ai'cliway.’ 

‘Weil?’ 

‘Tlie step went up-stains, and the whole build¬ 
ing fell.—1 meant no lianii, sir. 1 hope the Court 
will believe 1 meant no harm.’ 

‘Y’ou say yon lir.st began to observe Mr 
Siielliug’s actions on the Thursday of last week, 
and that yon were gathering firewood at the 
time. It is ratlier an nnusiial tiling to gather 
firewood at tile licgiiining of August.’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir. 1 was putting by for a 
rainy day.’ 

‘ Tell me ex.'ictly wliat led you to the. belief 
you profess to have hud -the belief that Mr 
Snelling was looking for buried treasure.’ 

‘ He looked so iinxioiis, .sir. He wa.s iu and 
out of tlie arcliway every iniiuite, looliing about 
to see if anylxidy was coming. He sjircad a 
newspaper on tlie grass, .sir, to catch all tlie little 
bits of mortar tliat fell fioiii where he was 
working.’ 

‘ Were you aware tliat anybody used the room 
above tlie arcliway ?’ 

‘ No, .sir.’ 

‘Did it occur to you to think that tlie stability 
of the wliole of liiat part of the building 
depended upon the arcliway ?’ 

‘No, sir. I tliouglit Mr Snelling would know 
best about his own liomse.’ 

‘ How long a time elapsed between tlie fall of 
the building and the time at which you were 
given into custody by the witiios.? Winter?’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir. Periiaps Mr Winter could 
tell that better than myself, sir. i am an elderljr 
mail, sir, and I have had a recent illness, and I 
was very nuiidi shaken by the melancholy event’ 

‘By what means did you obtain admissifon to 
the grounds V 

‘ 1 walked in at tlie gate, sir. I was nok 
observed.’ 
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‘What fight did you suppose you had to in¬ 
vestigate the nature of the deceased’s proceed¬ 
ings?’ 

‘ None, air. I was animated by curiosity.’ 

‘ Quite simply, no doubt 

‘1 thought tliere miglit be something to be 
made by it. I am aii elderly man, sir, and I have 
known hardship.’ 

‘Now,’said the coroner, ‘I will read over to 
you the deposition you will have to sign. l.s 
there anything you desire to add to that ? Is 
there anything you desire to alter V 

‘ I should like to ad<l that I am an elderly 
man, sir, and that I meant no harm.’ 

There was not much to go upon, and j'et there 
was everything to go upon, and hit by bit the 
dreadful truth pieced itself together in the minds 
of the jury. ’They refused to return any other 
verdict than that the deceased died by the hand 
of God. 

The truth which pieceil itself together in the 
minds of the jurymen grew little hy little in 
the mind of Farmer Shorthouse. lie sat like 
a atone, and seemed neither to hear nor see, when 
once the truth had been brought home to him. 
The verdict was recorded ; and the jury, splitting 
into scattered groups, whi.spered about the case, 
and filtered slowly from the room, 'rhe coroner 
packed up his papers and drove away. 'I’lie 
public left the chamber in which the inijnest hail 
been held, and talked over the evidence in tlie 
bar and the bar-parlour. Farmer Shorthouse sat 
forgotten in hi.s corner, until a barman, engaged 
for the day in anticipation of an increase of 
business, came into the room by accident, and 
made a gre.at clattering of pots in order to awaken 
him. Then he rose and walked homewards 
without a word, and reaching his own hon.se, sat 
down wordle.«s in the kitchen for an hour or 
two. 

The news of the general belief had reached 
Cecilia, and she moved about the house horror- 
stricken and silent. The great kitchen clock, 
which had always hud a cheerful voice till now, 
ticked with a threatening ghostly tone in the 
middle of the stillness. 

‘Tea is riiady, father,’said the girl. She had 
tried to find courage to sjieuk to him a score of 
times before. 

He looked up at her with a scared face. 

‘ Tea is ready, father.’ 

‘kly wench,’ said the old man slowly, ‘it's no 
comfort to a father to say us much, but I’ve been 
an old foot It’s no fault o’ mine as thee bisscnl 
married to a murderer.’ 

‘Don’t 3 j)eak of it,’ Cecilia answered in a 
whisper, as if the time had been midnight and 
the tiieme an awful secret. 

‘ 1 ’ve done wi' whatever will I ever had i’ that 
wayf said her father. ‘Please yourself, rny gell, 
and you ’ll never hear a word from me.’ 

The farmer, now shaken as to the stnbilitv of his 
own judgment, even as regards,* furrinei’s,’ referred 
of^coursc to Cecilia’s proposed marriage with the 
deter French artist, wnicn soon became an accom¬ 
plished event. The lionsehold of the Vignes 
rejoiced greatly, the more so that the boy John 
Vale, once again deprived of legal guardianship, 
found comfort and protection as formerly in the 


arms of the warm-hearted Madame, under whose 
roof he took up his abode. Nor was his property 
unattended to, ipr it was Mr WinteFs pride to 
give the lad the benefit of the long e.vpericnce he 
himself had had of farming in the days before he 
purchased his ‘ steppers.’ And so, in unrecorded 
peacefulness, their lives moved on. 

THE END. 


SALE BY CANDLE. 

To fell by ‘ incli of candle ’ is an expression 
fref|uently to be met with in English writers 
of the .seventeenth and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth centurie.s. It was customary in past 
times to sell goods, let land, and conduct auctions 
—or ‘ outcrie.s,’ its they were often then called—of 
all kinds of juoperty ‘ by the candle.’ Wlien the 
company were duly assembled, the auctioneer lit a 
small piece of candle, generally an inch or less, 
and bids were received so long as the candle 
burned ; the last bid before the flame e.xpired 
seeming tbc article or property offered. Some¬ 
times a red ring was placed round the candle or 
■ taper at a certain distance below the flame, and 
I the successful bid was tbc highest made before the 
j ring w'as reached. 

The custom appears to have been originally 
I French ; but it was in vogue in this country as 
I early as tbc time of Charles 1. It is mentioned 
: in tlie records of the House of Lords in 1641." 

; Milton, writing in lO.I:?, :is Secietary to the 
I Council of .State, says ; ‘ The Cmincil thinks it 

meet to propose the way of selling hy inch of 

candle, ns being the most probable means to 

I procuie the true value of the goods.’ Fepys in 

j his / bur;/ notes tbc custom as being new to him, 
j and under date November (i, KiCO, records a keen 
j coiiipctitiou at the sale of two ships by this method, 

[ when, be sa , ‘we Lave much to do to tell who 
, tlid cry last. Gn another occasion, nearly two 
i years later, the diaii.st mentions a sale of some 
! liiilks, which he attended in his official capacity, 
j wlieii, he sny.s, it was pleasant to see how backward 
j men were at the first to bid, and yet when the 
I candle was going out, bow they bawled. The 
! office of auctioneer under such conditions must 
have been almost ivs onerous, and have required as 
much nice discrimination ns that of judge on a 
raceconrsc wlien the horses come past the winning 
post in such close order that, in sporting phrase, 
you might cover them with a tablecloth. 

! There is an advertisement in the London 
Oa~.eftf ol 1084 of an unusual sale, which probably 
I did not result in a very brisk light for the last bia. 

I The announcement was that ‘on the 15th of 
i March next will be expo.sed to sale by the caudlA 
two elephants, the one male, the other female, 

I The price and places where to be seen and sold 
.shall be notified by printctl bills on the 6th tff 
March.’ The ‘ price ’ to be so notified was presum¬ 
ably the upset price fixed by the vendor; bUfc : 
wlrnt that wias or what the ponderous pair fetched* 
is not recorded. 

The rccorils of the East India Compittny mens 
tion, in K-ftO, the appointment of a special officer* 
a Mr Thorowgood, ‘ to manage the Company’s 
candle at the sale.’ These sales were frequently 
held in the coffee-houses. In the time of Qiioett 
Aimo the most popular for the purpose were 
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Lloyd’s and the Marine Coffee-houses. Towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, tlie practice 
of selling goods in general by the candle seems 
to have practically died out in the country. 

In France, the custom still e.xists in a mo<lifie(l 
form at public sales of real property. A Parisian 
avocat, writing to the Titues in 1B73, thus described 
the process ; ‘ When the bidiling is opened, a small 
caitille—similar to n veshv—is lighted ; at each bid 
a new one is liglited, and if no new bid is given 
before it goes out, a second, and on that going out 
without a bid, a tliird candle is lighted. The last 
bidder at the time the third candle goes out is 
declared the purchaser.’ Much the same method 
is pursued in the far Hast. In a consular Report 
to the Foreign Office on tl>e trade of Saigon and 
Cochin-Cliina in 1878, it is stated that cultivated 
itatc lan<l, or land bearing trees in full growth, is 
obtainable only nt public sale, aud that the auction 
is by candle, the dying out of three liglits before a 
higher bid is made concluding the barg.ain. It 
seems highly probable, however, that this mode 
of sale is not of native origin, but has been 
introduced by tlie French. 

In Burma, disputes are often settled by ordeals 
of various kinds. The ordeal liy candle is in com¬ 
mon use. Two caudles, one for each litigant, of 
equal size and witli wicks of equal tliickness, are 
burnt on an altar or in a temple, and tlie dis¬ 
putant wliose candle expires fimt is considered 
to liave lost liis cause. This nietliod would appear 
•to afford a considerable opening for bribery and 
corruption as regards the ollicial in charge of the 
all-important ‘ dips.’ 

Up to a very few years ago, goods were rmblicly 
sold tiy candle every Friday afternoon at Bremen. 
The weekly auction was held in a room in the 
Exchange, and the presiding otlicor was assisted by 
a crier and a servant in a tlame-coloured coat, wlio 
bore a box of little tapers, eacli of wliicb was 
calculated to burn for tlie sp.ice of one minute. 
As soon as one of tlicse was liglited, tlie bidding 
began. Tlie caudle was extiiiguislicd, and a new 
one lighted as each bid was made, until the light 
was able to burn itself out before the crier could 
announce a new bill. The goods offered tlicii 
became the property of the maker of tlic last bid. 
The municipal authorities of Bremen abolished 
this ancient custom at the end of 1883. It was 
said that these sales had lieen lield and the candles 
bnmed every Friday in Brenioii for five hundred 
years without a break. 

In the west of England, land is still let in a 
few places by this ancient method. 'J’he parisli 
meadow of Broadway, near Weymoutli, was staled 
a few years ago to be annually let with the old 
formalities. An inch of caudle was placed on a 
board nine inches squai'e, and was liglited by one 
of the parish officere, who then proceeded to take 
down the biddings. While the candle burned, 
any one could bid, and the last bidder before the 
light expired was the tenant for tlie ensuing year. 
A small plot of land and a cottage near Chedzoy, 
in Somerset, are put up to ^ic by half-inch of 
candle evenr twenty-one ye^rs. The land is 
known os ‘ Church Acre,’ and the purchase-money 
is devoted to ecclesiastical objects. The amount 
realiwd by the last sale, which took place in 1884, 
^vided a new clock for the church tower. In 
^ little village of Tatwortli, near CBard, also 

Somerset, there is a small piece of land, a little j 
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more than six acres in extent, which belongs to no 
one in particular; but its annual value is shared 
among certain property-holders in the neighbour- 
iiood. All entitled thus to share meet once a year 
at the village inn, when they style themselves a 
‘ court,’ and appoint a steward to conduct the 
letting. An iiieli of candle is solemnly lighted, 
the bidding begins, and according to the old rule, 
the last bidder before the candle goes out gets the 
field for the following year. The stewaixl shares 
the rent amongst those entitled to receive it, and all 
present settle down for a convivial evening. 


THE MONTH; 

8CIENCK AND A « T 8. 

The Hygiene Congress which recently met at 
Paris discussed among other subjects the import¬ 
ant one of pollution of rivers, and passed soino 
resolutions which we trust may meet with atten¬ 
tion on the part of those in authority. It was 
recommended that the pollution of all streams 
by waste from factories should be forbidden abso¬ 
lutely, unless such waste can be proved to be 
free from injurious constituents; and it was stated 
that where such preventive regulations have been 
put in force manufacturers have benefited, for 
they have in many cases discovered re.siihial pro¬ 
ducts which are far too valuable to be thrown 
away. Irrigation was advocated as the best means 
of (lisjiosal of contaminated water, provided that 
such liquid could be so chemically treated as 
not to bo injurious to agriculture. This water 
percolating through tlie ground would of neces¬ 
sity be subjected to a process of filtration aud 
purification wliicli could not be brought about 
by artificial treatment. The ditficulty in apply¬ 
ing these recominendations was cliiefiy found in 
dealing with those manufacturers who could not 
alford to undertake the necessary works, and in 
these Cisses the Congress advised that the authori¬ 
ties sliouM themselves undertake the necessary 
alterations, and afterwards recover the cost from 
the persons concerned. 

The French papers have recently described an 
invention which, if as cflective as it is said to be, 
will mark an era in the history of small-arms. 
This is the substitution of a cartridge-case of 
vegetable substance for the brass shell generally 
adopted. The new cartridge-case is consumed at 
the moment of discharge, and entirely disappears, 
thus doing away with the necessity for any ex¬ 
tracting apparatus. The weak point in the new 
device would seem to lie in the circumstance that 
the metal shell closes the powder chamber, and 
tliei'efore for the time-being forms part of the 
weapon ; but this difficulty is said to be obviated 
by an .attaclimcnt to the gnn which costs little, 
and which is easy 'of apjilication to any weapon. 
The new airtridge is so iniicli lighter than tlie 
metal arrangement whicli it replaces, that a 
soldier would be able to carry twice the number 
with which he is now provided—an advantage 
which is obvious now that the adoption of moga- 
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zine-riHea is only ii question of time. We trust 
that tliese anticipations as to the merits of the 
new invention are not doornetl to disappointment, 
but we confess that until we have more delinite 
information conceniing it, we have doubts as to 
its elliciency. For one thing, wo know of no 
substance capable of instantaneous combustion 
which does not itself assume the character of an 
explosive, and such a substance woiild obviously 
be dangerous for storage when so closely allied 
with gunpowder. 

The Journal of the Franklin Instituti- lately pub- 
lislicil an article by T)r Webster Fox with reference 
to some not generally known facts concerning the 
eyesight of children. He contends that a child’s 
eye is far more sensitive to light than the eye 
of an adult, and that great mischief accrues from 
ignorance of this circumstance, a mother or nurse 
often leaving an infant exposed to the glare of 
the most intense sunlight. This practice may 
possibly injure the sight permanently, and very 
probably lays the foundation of absolute bliml- 
ness. Ur I’ox also tells us that the eyes should not 
be used for purposes of study until a child is 
between .seven and nine ycair.s old, and that read¬ 
ing by artificial light should in no case be allowed 
until the child luus passed his tenth year. We 
are glad to call attention to these sensible remarks 
at a time when the overtaxing of children’s intel¬ 
lects is a craze which is doing much harm, ainl 
when childi'en who wear spectacles are almost as 
oftim seen as those without them. 

Mr Henry J. Peddie, Edinburgh, has invented 
a new method of railway signalling which, pro¬ 
perly carried out, would bo instrumental in render¬ 
ing collisions during fog impossible. The appa¬ 
ratus is in two sections, one part being attached 
to a shoe on the sleeper between the rails of the 
permanent 'vay, and the other upon the engine. 
The former consists of a bar whi(di is brought 
into such a position when the adjacent signals 
arc at ‘dangei,’ that it engages the apparatus on 
the engine, the result being that the whistle 
sounds, the steam is cut off, and the br.ake i.s 
applied ; all these operations being carried out 
.Hutomatically', and without any interfei’enco of 
the driver. We caniwt for want of sp.ace de.scribe 
the ingenious manner in whicli all this is arranged 
for and brought about, but the system seems per¬ 
fectly feasible, hike many another invention for 
saving life, it has the disadvantage that it cannot 
be adopted without great expense, and railway 
companies are slow to act in any way' whicli 
reduces their dividends. Witness the fact that 
many lines are still without an efficient brake, an 
omission which should be regarded as ‘culpable 
negligence’ if loss of life should arise. 

The ancient monunienis of Egypt in the form 
of tombs, palaces, and temples have been built of 
such solid materials, and the absence of frost and 
atmospheric variations have so conduced to their 
preservation, that it would almost seem as if they 
were destined to last for ever. And so, perhaps, 
they might were it not for the cupidity of the 
Arabs, the thoughtlessness o4 tourists, and the 
greed of the collector. These between them have 
be^it doing their best* to despoil the Egyptian 
monuments, and it has become necessary to take 
steps to stop them. The Society for the Pre¬ 
servation of Ancient Egyptian Monuments has 


been formed with this object, and with the con¬ 
currence of the home and Egyptian governments. 
A report has already been made us to the cost 
of propping masenry which is in danger of falling, 
ill clearing sites, &c.—the estimated expenses being 
about nine thousand pounds. This sum it is 
proposed to raise by subscription, when it will be 
applied to the immediate ivants of about twenty 
of the more important inounmcnts. When this 
work is done the Egyiitian guvernment will pro¬ 
vide guardians who 'will look after the future 
well-being of the buildings under their care. 

In the French technical journal. La Nature, there 
is described a steam-carriage for coinmon roads, 
which will carry three piossengers. It has a small 
boiler of the vertical type, which works at a 
pressure of one hundred and seventy jiounds on 
the .square inch, and cvai>orates about thirteen 
gallons of water per hour. The speed attained on 
a good road is fifteen miles ]ier hour, and enough 
water can be carrieil to last for a run of twentj'- 
live miles. The fuel (coke) costa one-third of a 
])enny per mile. The entire weight of car, fuel, 
water, and passengers is twenty-two hundred¬ 
weight. 

Tlie exhibition of work.s by Engli.sh humorists 
recently held in London was of a ino.st interesting 
(diameter in throwing light upon the manners, 
customs, and fashions of a bygone period. It 
is true that many of the caricatures were of 
ephemeral interest, so far at their original mean¬ 
ing was concerned, but at the .same time they 
nflbrded valuable information as to details of 
dres-s, and the like, for the student of modern 
history. In (.me respect the artists in black and 
white have a great advantage over those who, 
like Leeih, worked only a few decades ago. He 
and others had no choice but to draw their 
pictures diiect on the wood block, the operation 
of engraving then in use destroying the original 
work. Nowuday.s, on the contrary, the original 
remain-: i.ituct, for it is drawn on card, or paper, 
and reproduced us a photograph on the cngravei-’s 
block. Periodical sales of original drawings of 
thi.s character bring a handsome return to some 
of the large publishing houses. 

The law in New York regarding the execution 
of criminals by electricity came into force at 
the beginning of the year ; but there is a repug¬ 
nance on the part of the authorities to enforce 
it. In the case of one criminal under the sentence 
of death, strenuous eliorts have been made to 
avert his doom, by stal.eliicnt.s to the effect that 
death by electricity is unceitain, and partakes 
rather of the character of grievous bodily torture. 
Whereupon a reference coiumis.«ion was appointed 
to consider the entire que.stiou. Among the 
witnesses culled before this commission W’lis Mr 
Edi.son, who testified that the electric current 
could be apjdied in such a manner ns to produce 
instant death. Such evid^mee Was surely un¬ 
necessary when we reuicmber the large number' 
of fatal' accidents which have occurred^ during 
recent yeois both in America and in Hus 
country. 

Those who have watched the progress Of aero¬ 
nautical science, and arc qualified to Judge of 
the various schemes which have been proposed 
for navigating the air, have long come to 
the conclusion that the balloon is quite iacapabie 
of solving the problem. Nevertheless newfangled 
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machines on the balloon principle continue to 
be devised, and possibly it is a fortunate circum¬ 
stance that a first trial often dcniuustrates their 
uselessness. A machine of this character—con¬ 
sisting of an egg-shaped balloon with .attachnicuts 
to its cor in the form of vertical and horizontal 
propellers—rose from Brooklyn in July last in 
charge of an experienced aeronaut. Ihe wind 
rapidly carried the machine in the contrary 
direction to which it was being -steered; and 
in the end both the cumbrous contrivance and 
its foolhardy conductor w'ere lost at sea. It is 
astonishing that any sane being can suppose that 
he will bend the wind to liis wish—Canute’s 
flatterers were not more foolish. 

Professor Burton wi-iting to a contem)>orary 
from Japan, calls attention to the extreme raiity 
of any houses in that country which can be called 
I old. The frequency of eartlHjuakes, of which 
there are some hundreds in every year, causes 
buildings of brick and stone to be slowly disin¬ 
tegrated—while those of wood succumb to the 
rarer and more violent shocks, 'i'he tinder-likc 
character of the houses, and the circumstance that 
they are heated hy charcoal fires and lighted by 
mineral oil lamps, arc enough to ensure a con¬ 
flagration after the earthquake luis done the 
initial miscliief. Hence it is that it is a most 
unusual thing to see a really old house in a 
Japanese town. 

_ Among the wonders shown at the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion is an automatic portrait-taking macliine, 
which is set in motion by the familiar device of 
dropping a coin into a slot provided for it 
This done, the sitter takes his place in front of 
the machine, and fixes liis eye upon a spot ar¬ 
ranged for the purpose. A warning dial give.s the 
instruction Attention, when a bell rings diuing 
the time of exposure, which lasts from three to 
six seconds, according to the liglit available at the 
time. (This time of exposure is estiinate<l and 
regulated by an attendant.) In about five uiimitcs 
a finished portrait emerges from the macliine. 
The process employed (I'ViTotype) is that which 
is commonly adopted by itinerant photographers 
at the seaside and elsewhere, and when we note 
the number of operations which it entails it wouhl 
seem that they would be impossible without the 
aid of a skilled hand and eye. A tliin euamelled 
iron plate lias to he covered with collodion, 
sensitised, exposed, devcIo|ied, dried and varuishej. 
The machine is said to work well and ellicienUy— 
and, if this be the case, it will no doubt become 
well known. But it is obvious tliat it cannot 
compete in results with the ordinary and more 
siiMle method of taking a photograpii. 

The penny-in-slot principle has Ireen applied to 
the ready sale of many articles of an uiiiinportant 
character, but it has been reserved for tlie Soutli- 
eastem Railway Company to utilise it in a m.anner 
which travellers wilf not be slow to appreciate. 
The modern railway-lamp burning gas is a great 
improvement upon the dim old oil-burner, wTiich, 
to the shame of certain lines, is still retained. 
But the position of the li,^ii?t is generally too far 
for comfortable reading. Recognising this 
iueinciency the company in q^uestion lias provided 
their carriages with electric reading lamps, 
which, under the persuasive action of a penny 

, onpped in a slot, will shed forth half.an hour’s 
?**““*o® 2 lose to ^e reader’s head. 
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A correspondent of the Times points out that 
edible fungi grow in great profusion in all parts 
of Ireland, imd often close to the doors of peasants 
who rarely taste anything but potatoes. He also 
calls attention to the fact that no attempt is made 
in the schools of that country to acquaint the 
children with the differences which exist between 
edible and poisonous fungi. IVe fear that this 
objection would apply with equal force to other 
parts of Britain, and that a valuable form of food 
is neglected, because so few know what to utilise 
and what to rcjccL It is a copanum mistake that 
the mushroom is the only form of fungus which 
is fit to eat; there are many others which are 
both palutuhle anil nourishing. Where these 
ahoiinu, the idiildren in t!ie schools should be 
made acquainted with them, and instructed liow 
to prepare them for the table. 

The Pharmaceutical Juumal does Widl to point 
out that for killing rats, mice, and other small 
animals, the more dangei-ous poisons, such as 
arsenic, strycdiniiie, kc., are not at all necessary. 

A conipuratively inert suhslancc, sulphate of 
barium, is an active poison to such creatures— 
allluaigh its precise action is difficult to explain, 
seeing tlint it i.s extremely insoliihle. I’owdered 
and mixed with lard or fat, it is readily par¬ 
taken of by small animals, and will soon destroy 
tli(-ni. 

Some useful and interesting experiments have 
recently been carried out at the works of Messrs 
Frederich Siemens & Co., of Berlin, for the pur- 
po.se of noting the loss of light which occurs 
tlirough the use of different ilescriptions of 
window glass. A Bunsen jdiotometer was ein- 
piloyed for the tests, the source of light being two 
Argand gas-burneiu A translucent but noii- 
transp.'ircnt glass showed a loss of twenty-seven 
per cent, of light. Next cainu cathedral glas.s, so 
much ii8e<l now for decorative purposes. This 
was of the clear variety, with a slight tinge of 
colour, and showed a loss of twelve and two-thirds 
per cent . A ground glass with cut stars showed 
a loss of no lees than sixty per cent. ; and a new 
piece of ground glass, without any piattern, forty 
)er cent. These facts should be boine in mind 
ly tho.se who wish to obtain ibe greatest amount 
of light from their windows, and lliiiy also prove 
the loss that must accrue from the common 
custom of using grouiul glas.s globes for lumps. 
Another point not touched upon by these experi¬ 
ments is wortli noting, and that i.«, that glass 
becomes less tniiispurent iiy age, and assumes at 
the same time a yellow tinge. 

According to a note in the Scientific American, 
a somewhat strange course is adopted when a 
p.atieiit under chlorofoi-m shows tlie slightest 
symptom of failure of the heart's action. He is 
turned upside down witli his heels in the air. So 
efficacious is this treatment considered by the 
doctors, that the operating tables in the Paris 
hospitals are so made that at any instant they can 
be elevated witli one end in the air, so that the 
patient’s head is on the ground. We presume 
that the explanation of tlie matter is, that the 
flow of blood is fc.T a time changed in its direc¬ 
tion. 

The time lost under the present systetti’ of 
taking ‘division.!’ in the House of Commons and 
other jiublio assemblies of n similar character is 
much to be deplored, and any method by which 
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that tiresome process con be siniplitied is worthy 
of attention. Such a method lias for sotnc 
time been under consideration by tlie French 
Chamber of Deputies, and, from a report upon the 
subject, we gather the following partitmlurs. An 
apparatus has been devised by il. Le Ooaziou 
which owes its motive power to electricity. On 
the de.sk in front of every member’s scat is 
placed a box \vhich is fitted with two hainlles— 
tlie one on the right registering ‘aye,’ and that on 
the left ‘no;’ while if both are moved sinuil- 
toneously, it means that the member wishes to 
abstain from voting. At the same time, any 
member can, within an allow'ed period, recall or 
correct his vote. The re.sults are exhibited on a 
receiver, and can be icadily scon and brought to a 
total. The plan will thus be seen to be somewhat 
similar to the method of marking by electricity 
which is common to most modern billiard tables. 
The idea is good, although it is not new, for a 
similar method was propo.seJ in this camntry 
some years ago. 

M. Mallet recently exhibited to the Society of 
Phy.sic.s and Natural History at Geneva two balls 
of almost perfci t sphericity, which were formed 
naturally, but under unusual condition.s. One of 
them of vegetable origin, and perfectly black, wu.s 
found in the cavity of a ))iece of oak which had 
for a long period formed the sh.aft of a mill-wheel. 
As this shaft constantly rotated the cavity hecamc 
charged with du.st from the wooil, and the moist¬ 
ure liound it together into one ma.ss, which like 
a snowball constantly grew by added particles on 
its surface, until this black bull was formed. The 
other spherical curiosity was of mineral origin, 
and came from a grotto through whiidi flowed a 
torrent from tlic river Uhoiie. It was a pebble 
with a calcareous coating, which had prob¬ 
ably receiveil its form from being constantly 
rotated in a hole in the rock by the action of 
water. 

A new device for detecting and estimating the 
quantity of firedamp present in the airways of 
miniis has been presented to the Koyal Society 
by tlie inventors, Me.ssrs Pitkin and Niblet. 'I'he l 
apparatus consists of two therinoincters, one of 
which has its bulb covered with platinum black, 
whilst the other is of the normal type, and is 
simply used for compaiison with the first. 
When the instrument i.s placed in an atmosphere 
containing a hydrocarbon, sncli ns firedamp, tliei'e 
is an increase of temperature in the blackened 
bulb owing to sbjw combustion of the gas in the 
pores of the finely divided platinum. Tlie dill'er- 
euce of height between the two mercurial columns 
then indicates the amount of gas present in the 
air. ] 


I THE MUSICAL SMALL-tiOAL MAN. 
The cry ‘ Small-coal!’ ‘Small-coal!’—as familiar 
to the ears ol our great-grandparents as the homely 
tinkle of the muffin-bell to ours—has long since 
1 been hushed. For a century or more it has ceased 
|,toadd its quota of discord to Abe medley of per- 
aitjjulatory jargon. It is a departed street-cry. 
We search our modern dictionaries in vain for 
its partimlar signification, but in Johnson we 
find : ‘ Smoif-coal—Little wood-coals, used to light 
fires.' There were allusions to it in the Spectator 


of palmy days, and in Gay’s Trivia, where the 
poet sings; 

When small-coai murujurs in the hoarser throat, 

Kroin smutty dani'crs guard tfiy ilircatviied coat. 

Among the itinerant vendors of this honsehold 
reipiisite of the past was an extraordinary cliar- 
acter—chemist, poet, musician, antiquary, all in 
one. His name was Thomas Britton, a native of 
Northamptonshiro, who started life with a seven 
years’ apprentice.ship to a ‘small-coal’ man in 
London, at the end of which he returned to his 
native town of Higham-Fcrrers, whence, having 
soon run through ins little savings, he returned 
to the metropoli.s and set up for himself in the 
old line, hiring for the purpose a stable in Clerk- 
unwell, whie.li served him in the twofold capacity 
of store and dwelling-house. After being settled 
in business for some little time, he made the 
acquaintance of his neighbour. Dr Gnrauiere, a 
celebrated chemist, who, taking a decided interest 
in the young man, allowed him free access to his 
laboratory, of which privilege Britton took such 
advantage that before long he vied with his 
patron, built, himself a movable laboratory, where, 
according to Hcarne, with whom he was a great 
favourite, ‘ he performed with little expense and 
trouble such things ns hud never been done 
before.’ 

Britton was also passionately fond of music, 
and in the miserable loft over his eoal-store, the 
only access to which was a narrow breakneck 
pair of outside wooden steps, he established regular 
conceits, at whicli he himself performed on the 
viol-de-gamba. The annual subscription to these 
musical entertainments was ten shillings, at which 
Britton found tlie inslrniuents and regaled his 
fellow-artists with eollee at a penny a dish ; and 
in sjiite of the niilcne.ss of the accommodation, 
his humble roof was frequented by assemblies of 
the fair nd the gay. Many of the leading pro¬ 
fessionals, including the aristocratic Handel, it is 
said, took part in the performances ; and it was 
here that Dubourg, when a child, played, standing 
upon a joint-.stool, the first .solo that he ever 
executed in public. Steele, in No. 144 of tlie 
tliiardiuii, eomiiicnting on the odd and original 
characters produced by a free form of government, 
says : ‘ \Vu have a small-coal man, who, beginning 
with two plain notes, which made up his daily 
cry, has made himself master of the whole com- 
pa.ss of the gamut, ami has frequent concerts of 
iiiusie at his own house, for the entertainment 
of hiin.self and friends.’ 

Old-book stalls had an extraordinary fascination 
for the man. On his daily rounds he would 
spend more than half his time poring over anti¬ 
quated works on cheini.stry and music; and *o 
great was liis disceriimeut in the selection of 
works of merit, tliat during the rage for old book* 
and manuscripts that set irf at the beginning <d 
last century, he w.as employed to swell the collec¬ 
tions of many of the noblest in the land, inclnding 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls of Oxford. Sim- 
derland, Pembnike, and Wiuchelsca, who allowed 
him to share in their eonversatioM, when they" 
met to coiniMire notes at a hookseller’e ahop in 
Ave Maria Lane after their ramhles througn the 
town. Britton would leave hia cool-sack the 
door, and,»dre8sed in his blue frock, spend am^ 
au agreeable hour with his co-euthusiasts. He 
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himself amassed a splendid collection of musical 
works, to wl)ich he continually added manuscripts 
copied with his own hand. But he did not con¬ 
fine his attention solely to music end chemistry ; 
he was a collector of ‘ curios ’ of all sorts, drawinos, 
prints, ancient and modern musical instruments, 
as well us treatises on smdi uncommon subjects ns 
the philosoplier’s stone, judicial astrolooy, mystic 
divinity, magic, &c. At his decease his books and 
manuscripts were sold by auction at Tom’s Coffee¬ 
house, near Liulgate, many being purchasixl bv 
Sir llaus Sloane, which are now in tlie British 
Museum ; his collection of music alone fetched 
nearly one hundred pounds. 

Poor Britton’s end was very sad, and strangely 
in. keeping with his singnlur life. Whether it 
was that his lieud had been turned by bis mystical 
and magical books, be was killixl to all appearance 
by imagination. A Jesting friend one day intro¬ 
duced into his company a ventrilo(iuist, who, in 
a far-away voice, liadc poor Brillon prepare for 
his approaching end by repeating the Lord’s prayer 
on his kuees. Hi; obeyed tlie injunction, went 
home to bed, and died a few days after, September 
1714, and was Imried in (Uerkeuwell. 

Among those who took frequent part in bis 
concerts was the painter Woofaston, a good per¬ 
former on both violin and flute, who twice ]>aiuted 
him, one of the pictures being now in the British 
Museum, having been purcliased by Ilans Sloane. 
Wooluston was a staunch friend to Britton, and 
stood by him when at different times lie was 
ncensed of being an atheist, Presbyterian, and 
Jesuit, and when bis musical assemblies were 
suspected by some of being a cloak for seditious 
meetings or ■ magical smiiccx. Woolaston, who 
knew him well, prououticed him a iilain, simple, 
honest man, solely bent on amusing liimself. All 
the print-shops of the last centur.y e.\hibited 
mezzotintus of this remarkable man, in which he 
was represented witli a sack of small-coal over 
his shoulder, and his retail measure in his liand, 
subscribed with the following appropriate lines 
by Hughes, another member of his orchestra : 


Though mean tliy rank, yet in tliy liumlile cell 
Bid gentle pence and arts, nnpnrcliHSeU, dwell; 
’Well pleased Apollo thither led his train. 

And innsic warbled in lier sweetest strain. 


And innsic warbled in lier sweetest strain. 
Cyllenins so, as fables tell, and .love, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 
Let useless pomp behold, and blush to lind 
So low a station, such a liberal mind. 


CAHBOhlKE. 


at greatly reduced cost in jilace of enamelled iron 
plates for advertising purposes, in which branch 
alone an enorinnns business should acerne to the 
new material. Carbolino being only about one- 
third the weight of galvanised iron, an obvious 
saving in the cost of cari'iage, freight, &c. results; 
whilst the structure to be roofed in, iiuviiig a lesser 
weight to carry, can be correspondingly reduced 
ill strength with a resultant economy in building 
muterial. 

li’ui'tlier advantages claimed for the new sub¬ 
stance under consideration an: extreme cheapness, 
whilst forming a roofing material cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Being, moreover, unlike 
galvanised iron, a non-conductor, it is free from 
noise, a desideratum of no mean importance. 

(larboline can be fixed with ease and rapidity 
by unskilled labour, and possesses all the advan¬ 
tages, save translucency, of the transparent wire- 
wove roofing, whilst costing considerably less. It 
is waterproof, unaffecte-d by steam, sun, beat, 
frost, linil, snow, or rain, and is tough, elastic, and 
unbreakable. 

In conclusion, it may be added that tlie British 
War Office, after ex]ierimcuting witli carboline, 
lias ordered a large additional quantity for cover¬ 
ing soldiers’ huts, a purpose for which it is 
eminently adapted. 


ALTAR AND « tt A V E. 


IJv Du ('IIAULEB MaiKAV. 


Tuk Bpritig-tiiue lovelinesN decays 
Kre Itio cold aututniml days; 

Tlie jxftals of tlio lily 

Fade ero the iiiglit grows chilly, 

And roses droop hcforc the year grows old, 
And the gay greenery turns to russet gold ; 
And such, alas ! is living beauty's doom 
\Yhen age creeps over it to blight its bloom. 


Jlut the calm tieauty of the Kioied dead. 

Lost to our hearts in life's young prime, 
Remains for ever in our silent thought^ 

With tendcrest recollections fraught, 

Defiant of the touch of time. 

Although the hostile seasons pass, 

Fond ineniory’s magic glass 

rreserves tlie h>vely features unimpaired, 

And adds angelic grace 
To the beloved face, 

Freserved by Death, though Life might not 
have sjiared. 


The introduction of transparent wire-wove roof¬ 
ing, which some little time since was noticed in ! 
our columns under the title of a *Ncw Substitute 
for Glass' (February 2, 1889), has met with such 
a marked degree of ^success, that its promoters — 
the Wire-wove Roofing Company, IGa Queen 
Victoria Street, London—are now placing on the : 
market a new material, to which the name of 
Carboline has been give ^vsimilar in many respects 
to that already described, but opaque and consider¬ 
ably cheaper. Carboline forms an excellent sub¬ 
stitute for slates, tiles, corrugated iron, or any of 
■^e usual substances used for covering roofs where 
light is not X’equired; and may also be*employcd 
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AN OLD ROMAN GARDEN. 
Nothino but the soothing sense of silunee ! Far, 
far away rise the distant snows of the Alps, 
which, as the splendours of the living day 
decline, are shrouded in the twilight mists of 
eai tti. Nestling in sea-gray olive woods, the lower 
hills creep into prominence, goldeu-tinged, i-ed, 
brown, silvery gray, with the warm Venetian 
tints of the million-hued roofs of Nice. Peeping 
from between the dark-stemmed silvery foliage 
and the flowering .ludaa trees, down wliei'e tlie 
tidgless waters lap the porphyry shores, the low 
brown eaves of cotUgo roofs huddle together, 
A belt of purple elomlland marks the spot where 
sea and sky fade into eternity. A few fleecy 
clomls sail across the blue vault, like ships full 
rigged ; and the puff of scented air wandering 
over the citron and orange groves gives pi-omiso 
of rain, to soften the air, and moisten the lips 
of the flowers, which are already beginning to 
carpet the earth beneath the vines and olives. 
Violets white and purple raise their scented 
Jieads ; hypaticas and scarlet anemones star the 
ground with many a brilliant fleck of colour. 
Buttercups and dni.sies there are in plenty; but 
one looks in vain for the precursor of summer, 
the faint sweet primrose. 

The rambling old Garden is walled in with 
a djke of uncertain age, largely composed of the 
veritable atones which went to build the fine 
old Roman baths and Temple of Apollo, which 
now lie by in melancholy gramleur. Bits of 
marble, rosy and white, are inteisected ; and on 
sunny mornings the liaards run over the warm 
8urfa(js of the stones and in ami out of the 
mossy crevices. A glorious growth of ivy crowns 
the summit of the wall; depending, hang the 
clusters of rich purple berries, with the bloom 
full upon them. From out /he niches spring 
lovjly specimens of the hard fern, polypoclium, 
and Maiden-hair, spleehwort, also a variety , of 
bracken, said to be indigenous to the Roman 
ruins, which fills every fissure of the dry rock 
and wa'.L * 


What chapters could be written on this long 
low pile of .stones, with the tangled wealth of 
foliage, its myri.od living inhabitants, its ancient 
marbles, each a landstone marking the centuries ! 
Ilanl by ui-c the ruins of the Temple of Apollo. 
The recesses that once held the sculptured figures, 
alas 1 me now empty. The old doorway has 
been blocked up witli mortar, and the interior, 
once sacred to the god of beauty, is now the home 
of tile gardener and his family. The low door¬ 
way shows the walls of solid masonry to be 
about four feet thick. Above the lintel, on a 
marble ledge, a vigorous growth of mountain 
polypody hangs a given fringe almost into the 
ap.'irtment. 

Entering, we find ourselves in a large bare 
living-room. The dark-r.iftereil ceiling and walls 
are srao! embrowned, like an interior of Rem¬ 
brandt’s, with its piny of light and shadow, sunshine 
and flickering firelight. A wide old chimney occu- 
nies one end; and looking up, the blue sky is seen 
shining above. A narrow stone stair, chipped and 
broken, built in the thickness of the wall, and 
having at each aide a curious old-fashioned cup¬ 
board, le.ids up to the roof. The trained and 
trellised vines make a temporary covering of 
green, whore once a vaulted stone roof has been. 
A low uneven parapet of ruined masonry, fern- 
grown and yellow with lichens, guards the edge. 
Here a rough wooden tilde is piled with homely 
utensils, waiting to be washed : a green pipkin— 
from which rises a great silvery pigeon—dark 
rich shades of brown and yellow' jars of baked 
clay. Tlie water is drawn from a very deep 
well that descemls fioin the roof, and is pro¬ 
tected by a broken marble edge. An old wooden, 
pail, attu'lied to a rusty chain, draws up tl» 
wafer, which i-s sweet and pure. As we look down ^ 
into its dark-brown depth.s, the stone walls 
seen to be covered thick with the graceful 
of loveliest maiden-hair, such as many a gatdener 
can never produce in an English greenheuaa. In 
the clear depths, the living stalactites depend fn 
feathery tufts down until their green Ironue fotteh 
the silent water. 
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Several ca^es of birds are bung out, to catch | 
the sun, shimmering between the canopy of 
leoves: two canaries in one .tiny eager—grecn- 
hnehee; in another, a captive thrush singing 
in the sunny glory. A little wooden door 
leads down two steps into another apartment, 
used by the gardener’s daughter. Here in a 
corner stands what once must have been a 
very fine old Louis Quutorze cabinet, with its 
painted figures and stiff prim shape, the gilding 
tarnished, the painting faded, and the wood 
rotten with long exposure to the damp, and the 
relentless maw of worms. From what can be 

f atiiered from the local .patois, with its soft 
talian termination, it was removed from the big 
house upon its being closed, many j’ears ago, 
when Count Oarin ceased to live in the quaint 
old villa, now converted into an English pension. 
The whole place has a sad air of worn-out faded 
grandeur, once the scene of Koman magnificence 
and ostentatious w’orship. In the old-world 
Garden, a pigeon-house lias been formed from 
a portion of the ruins, where the iridescent 
birds preen themselves in the sunny luxuriance, 
and rows of dried gourds hang iu the glowing 
warmth. 

About a stone’s-throw off lie the Roman baths. 
A few relics, saved from the ruthless hands of the 
touri.st, are piled up in a corner—a broken jnr or 
two, a carven stone, a sculptured pillar’s base, a 
handle torn from some stately urn, one or two 
slabs of rosy marble. Poor stately remains! 
all that is left of Roman pomp—of the flourish¬ 
ing Roman city', Cimiez, that look the part of 
Csesar against the infiatuated Antony and Egypt’s 
Cleopatra. Looking down on the g.auut amphi¬ 
theatre, w'hich seated eight thousand spectators, 
vividly come crowding upon the mind scenes of 
the dying gladi.'itors and condemned serfs. Here 
the Roman dames mixed with the populace in the 
arena, and courted the apidause which a sterner 
republic deemed only fit for slaves. 

A little to the east rises a huge jdateau, 
crowned with ruined walls, statidy ile.xe.s, ancient 
olives, which, for age and grandeur, might be 
the contemporaries of those that clotlied the 
Mount of Olives. The ruins once constituted 
the house of the Roman Proconsul, razed to the 
ground when Cimiez in the sixtli century fell be¬ 
fore the Lombards, who burned and sacked bou-ses 
and temples, slaughtering without mercy men, 
women, and children, the lew who escaped finding 
refuge in Nice. 

The iiiansion-hotise is approached by an avenue 
of elms ivy-clad and gaunt. A cluster of giant 
cypresses raise their proud dark plumes towards 
the cloudy dome. There is no rustle and sway so 
mournful, nor yet so grand, as the inolancholy 
dirge of the stately cypreas. Close by tlie door lie 
" the sculptured bases of two white marble Corin 
thkn pillars; and uftder the heavy puridc shadow 
pf the tree of death lies an old stone coffin 
. with a handsome carven stone cover. In one 
comer the carving has been broken off, and one 
can see into the damp .nossy cavity, which once 
contained . aU the earthly remains of some noble 
Romaic laid to sleep there hundreds of years ago 
under its cover of carven stone. 

,A glass door opens into the vaulted hall, sup- 
■iliorted by old stone pillare. Around Ure ranged 
.jpuiint stoae pedestals, which probably once 


held statues taken from the principal gate of 
ancient; Cimiez. On the walls hang several 
ancient pictures by Italian artists; ‘ The Adora¬ 
tion of the Shepherds,’ ‘The Birth of Clirist,’ 
the sky gilded, and the heads golden haloed. 
Up the wide old staircase the echoes seem to 
linger amongst the marble pillars and balus¬ 
trades. Several old engravings of value still 
I’cst on the walls. At night, when the household 
are asleep, the solitary watcher may hear a curious 
chopping sound, wliich lasts from midnight till 
dawn, and the oldest inhabitants will tell yon it 
is the ghostly visitant who haunts the Villa 
Garin, and chops wood in the silent lioura 

From over the shadow-lands come the odour 
of budding citrons and orange gardens, and a 
world of violets filling the woods. A lustre of 
purple and gold streams over the Estrelles, and 
blends with the liazy vapours hovering around 
the olive-clad hills. The soft chimes of the 
Ave Maria ring out from distant chapels. The 
solemn tones chant out from the adjoining 
Franciscan monastery, calling the monks to 
vespers. Shadowed over by stately ilexes stands 
the old Gothic marble cross supporting the 
winged seraphim who appeared to St Francis; 
and above is the pelican feeding her young 
—symbol of Christian charity in the Middle 
Ages. 

iVliitewasIied walls line the stone passage lead¬ 
ing to the old well and court built by the Bene¬ 
dictines in the sixteenth century. Many old 
iiriuts hang round, illu.strativo of the lives and 
legends of the saints. A stone pas.sage leads to 
the Cliapel, a vast echoing, gloomy space, built 
in Basilica form, wIio.se walls once formed the 
Temple of Diana dating from the first century, 
'riiere liaiig several paintings of note by Ludovico 
Brea, of sixteenth-century fame, and many curious 
mystic symbols of monastic time.s. A friendly 
monk leads the way to the sacristy, lined with 
frescoes by a Venetian, on into the choir, the 
seats lining the wall ornamented by finely carved 
old chestnut wood j and there, three times a day, 
come the brown-robed monks to pray. In the 
centre of the apartment, where the masses of 
shadow are penetrated by the primrose gloaming 
creeping througb the naiTOW windows, and steal¬ 
ing to the solemn gloom of the vaulted roof, 
stands the gigantic lectern, of carven chestnut, 
from which tlie great old book can bo read by 
all around. From a worm-eaten cabinet, sliclvecl, 
and filled with sixteenth-century manuscripts, the 
old monk extracts some old brass-clamped books, 
and resting them on the time-worn carvings, dis¬ 
plays the rich illuminations and quaint caligrapliy 
of the sixteentli century. The vellum is stiff to 
tlie toueli, and gorgeous with diverse blended 
colours and gilding ; the bindings rich, handsome, 
and lasting, of finest brown leather, with huge 
brass bosses and nails; massive brazen clasps 
keeping the whole firmly together. On the front 
of the altar in the sacristy stands a beautiful 
crucifix, the cross ebony, the Christ an exquisite 
piece of old ivory, carving, the base of buhl—the 
whole comprising a beautiful piece of workman¬ 
ship. At either side stand onelisk-sbapcd ^iass 
jars, each containing the monldering bone of a 
departed saint 

Alongside the Chapel stretches the crowded 
gravey^, a dangerous spot lor malaria as the 
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evening mists creep up from the river. A glance 
through an open door shawa a trim garden—in 
which, thanks to Mother Eve, no female foot may 
enter—and a dreamy vista of far-off snows. The 
faint tinkle of bells comes from a distant team of 
patient mules. One mournful and grand Kyrie 
Eleison is chanted by the murmuring voice of 
many waters. A beauty not of land or sea hovers 
over the .scene, half-paradise, half-sepulchre; 
while an old monk, sandal-footed, brown-robed, 
with tonsured head sunk upon his breast, and 
wrinkled hands crossed upon his girdle of 
knotted rope, paces beneatli the ilexes, under 
the shadow of that home for which he has 
counted the world well lost. 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

Bl T, W. SPUIflHT. 

Cnil'TEK V. 

Ten weeks had come and gone since the memor¬ 
able visit of kl. Ktti'ovsky to the master of 
Beechley Towers. It was a pleasant evening 
towards the end of June. There hud been a 
heavy shower a little while ago ; but since then 
the clouds had broken, and the sun was now 
drawing westward in a blaze of glory. In the 
same pleasant morning-room in which we first 
made their acquaintance, Mrs Brooke and her 
aunt, Miss Primby, were now sitting. Thu latter 
was dozing in an casy-chalr with a noved on 
her lap, the former was seated at the piano 
playing some i)Iaintive air in a jninor key. The 
glad light, the light of a happino-ss that knew 
no cloud, which sliotie from lier eyes when wo 
saw lier first, dwelt there no longer. Slie looked 
pale, anxious, and distraite, like one who is a 
prey to some hidden trouble. She liad spoken 
no more than the truth when she said that 
her happiness was too perfect to last. 

As tne last sad note died away under her fingers 
she turned from the iu-strument. ‘ I cannot 
play—I cannot work—I cannot do anything,’ 
she murmured under her breath. 

At this juncture Miss Primby awoke. ‘My 
dear Clara, what a pity you did not keep on 
playing,’ she said. ‘ 1 was in the midst of a 
most lovely dream. I thought I was about to 
be married ; niy wi’eatli ami veil had been sent 
home, and I was just about to try them on; 
when you stopped playing and I awoke.’ 

‘If I were to go on playing, aunt, do you 
think that you could finish your dream?’ 

‘No, my dear, it’s gone, and the chances are 
that it will never return,’ said the spinster with 
a sigh. 

Clara crossed the room, and sat down on a 
low chair near the window, whence she could 
catch “the first glimpse of her husband as he 
came round the clump of evergreens at the 
corner of the terrace. 

‘I wish you would not mope so much, and 
would try not to look quite go mi.serable,’ said 
her aunt presently. 

“Saw can I help feeling miserable, when I 
know that Gerald has some unhappy secret on 
his mind, of which he tells me nothing? He 
has been a changed man ever since the visit 
of M. Karovsky. |le cannot eat, he cannot rest; 
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night and day he wanders about the house and 
grounds, like a man walking in his sleep.’ 

‘Bad signs, very, my dear. Married men have 
no right to have secrets from their wives.’ 

‘ If he would but confide in me ! If he would 
but tell me what the secret trouble is that is 
slowly eating away his life !’ 

‘ 1 remember that when the Dean of Rathdrum 
leaned over the back of my chair, and wdiispered 
“ My darling Jane, I - 

‘ Here comes Gerald 1 ’ cried Mrt Brooke. Shu 
started to her feet, while a glad light leapt 
into her eyes, and ran out on the terrace to 
meet him. ‘What a time you linve been awnyt’ 
she said, as'he stooped and kissed her. ‘And 
your hair and clothes arc quite «>ek’ 

‘It is nothing,’ lie answered. ‘I was caught 
in a shower in the wood.’ 

‘Poor fellow! He certainly does look very 
haggard and dejected,’ remarked Miss Primby 
to herself. 

‘ Have yon been far V asked Clara. 

‘Only n.s fur as Beaulieu.’ 

‘You called on the baron, of conrsc.’ 

‘No. I changed my mind at the last moment’ 

‘The first bell will ring in a few minutes.’ 

‘I have one important letter to write before 
' I dress.’ 

I ‘Tlien aunt and I will leave you. You wiU 
not be long ? I am so afraid of your taking 
cold. Como, aunt’ 

‘Nothing brings on rheumatism sooner than 
I damp clothes,’ remarked Miss Primby senten- 
tiousVi as she folded down a leaf of her novel, 

^ and tucked the volume under her arm. 

I Then the ladies went and Gerald was left 
J alone. Ho looked a dozen ye;irs older than he 
' had looked ten weeks previoasly. All the light 
I and gladness had died out of his face ; he had 
the air '‘a man who was weighed down by 
I some tiiMiole almost heavier than he could bear. 

I ‘ Slie is afraid of my taking cold,’ he said to 
I himself, with a bitter .smile as his wife closed 
the door. ‘ Poor darling ! if I were to take cold 
1 and have a fever and die, it would be the best 
; thing tliat conid happen either to her or me.’ 

: He began to pace the room slowly, his hands 
[ behind him, and his eyes bent on the ground 
I‘Nearly three months have passed since Knrov- 
sky’s visit, and nothing has yet been done. Only 
' two more weeks are left me. Coward that I 
' am, to have kept putting off from day to day 
doing that which I ought to have done long 
ago. Even thi.s very afternoon, when I reached 
Beaulieu, I had not the courage to go in and 
confront Von Rosenberg. My heart failed me, 
and I turned hack. If I have begun one letter 
to him I have begun a dozen, only to bura 
or tear them ni> unfini.shed ; but now there is 
no time for further dclay._^ I will warn hiw: 
tliat if he wi.siies to save his life he must leayd 
liere immediately, and seek some asylum whefe 
his enemies will be powerless to harm uim. SbtAl 
I vaguely hint at some shadowy danger 1ih*l 
impends over him? or shall I tell him in 
terms why and by whom the death senteifice 
been recorded against him ? Shall I write to 
him anonymously, or shall I sign the letter wiHi 
my name'? Better tell him everything sad put 
my name *to the letter; he can thw set on 
the information in whatever way ha auiy deem 
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best. In doing this, as Karovsky said, I shall be 
sealing my own doom. Well, better that, better 
anything than the only other alternative.’ 

He halted by one of the windows, and stood 
gazing out at all the pleasant features of the 
landscape he had learned to know and love so 
well. * It seems hard to die so young, and with 
so much about me to make life happy,’ ho sadly 
mused. ‘I think I could meet my fate on the 
battle-field without a murmur—but to be mur¬ 
dered in cold blood—to be the mark for some 
stealthy assassin! Poor Clara ! poor darling ! 
what will you do when I am gone ? ’ He sighed 
deeply as he turned from the window. Ilis 
eyes were dim with tears. 

Presently he seated himself at the davenport, 
and dreUr pen and paper towanls him. ‘No 
more delays; this very night the baron shall 
be told. But how shall I begin! in what terms 
shall I word my warning?’ He sat and mused 
for a minute or two, biting the end of his 
pen as he did so. Then he dipped the pen 
into the inkstand and began to write: ‘ My 
dear Baron, from information which has reached 
me, the accuracy of wliich I cannot doubt, 1 am 
grieved to have to inform you, that your life is 
m great and immediate peril. You have been 
sentenced to death by the Chiefs of one of those 
Secret Societies of tlio existence of which you 
are doubtle 8 .s aware. Your only chance of safety 
lies in immediate flight.’ 

‘What shall I say next?’ asked Gerald of 
himself. ‘ Sliull I tell him that ’- 

But at this juncture the door was opened, 
and Mrs Brooke came hurriedly into tlie room. 
‘ 0 Gerald, such terrible news! ’ she exclaimed, 
breathlessly. 

Gerald turned his letter face downward on 
the blotting-pad. ‘Terrible news, Clara?’ he said 
in a tone of studied indifference, ‘Has your 
aunt’s spaniel over-eaten itself and ’- 

‘Gerald, don’t!’ she cried in a pained voice. 

‘ Baron von Rosenberg is dead—murdered in 
his own house leas than an hour ago ! ’ 

Gerald rose slowly from his chair as if drawn 
upward by some invisible force. The sudden 
pallor that blanched his Face frightened his wife. 
She sprang forward and laid a hand on his 
arm. He shook it off almost roughly. ‘Tell 
me again what yon told me just now,’ he said 
in a voice which Clara scarcely recognised as 
that of her husband. 

She told him again. ‘ Murdered ! Von Rosen¬ 
berg ! Impossible I’ 

‘Dixon Drought the news; he lies just ridden 
.up from King’s Harold.’ 

Gerald sank into his scat again. His eyes were 
fixed on vacancy. For a few moments he looked 
os if his brain had been paralysed. 

Miss Primby canjp bustling in. ‘ Oh, my dear 
Clara, can it be possible that this dreadful—dread¬ 
ful news is truer 

‘Only too true, I am afraid, aunt.’ 

‘ Poor Baron! Poor dear man! What a shock¬ 
ing end ! I never kneW a man with more charm¬ 
ing manners. Cut off in the flower of his age, 
as one may say.’ 

‘ Perhaps, dear, you would like to see Dixon 
:«nd question him,’ said Clara to her hqshand. 
i ' i He simply nodded. Mrs Brooke rang the bell 
Di»on the groom entered. ‘You hud better 


tell your master all you know about this frightful 


The man cleared his throat. Gerald stared at 
him with eyes that seemed to see far beyond him 
—far beyond the room in which they were. ‘I 
had been down to King’s Harold, sir,’ began 
Dixon, ‘to see Thompson, the farrier, about Uie 
chestnut mare, and was riding back, when just 
as I got to tile Beaulieu lodge-gates 1 see the dog¬ 
cart come out with Mr Pringle the baron’s man 
in it, along with Dr King, and another gent as 
was a stranger to me. Seeing the doctor there, 
and that Mr Pringle looked very white and scared 
like, I pulls up. “ Anything amiss, Mr Pringle ?" 
aiys 1, with a jerk of my thumb towards the 
house, as the dog-cart passed me. But he only 
stared at me and shook his licad solemn like and 
drove on without a word. Tlien I turns to the 
lodge-keeper’s wife and sees that slie has her 
apron over her head, and is crying. “Anything 
serous amiss, mum?” says I. “1 don’t know 
what you calls serous, young man,” says she, 
“but iny poor master, tlie baron, was found mur¬ 
dered in the little shally in the garden only half 
an hour since—shot through the heart by some 
blood-thirsty villain.” I didn’t wait to hear more, 
sir, but made all the haste I could home.’ 

No word spoke Gerald. The man looked at 
him curiously, almost doubting whether his master 
had heard a word of what he had said. 

‘ Thank yon, Dixon ; that will do,’ said Mrs 
Brooke. * The man carried a finger to liis forehead 
and made his exit. 

‘Poor dear baron !’remarked Miss Primby for 
the second time. ‘There was somctliing very 
fascinating in his smile.’ 

‘Clara, tell me,’said Gerald presently. ‘Am I 
in truth awake, or have I only dreamt that Von 
Rosenberg is dead ?’ 

‘How strengely you talk, dear. I am afraid 
you are ill.’ 

‘There yon are mistaken. I am well—excel¬ 
lently well. But tell me this: ought I to feel 
glad, or ought I to feel sorry? On my life, 1 
don’t know which I ought to feel!’ 

‘Glad? 0 Gerald!’ 

‘Ah ; I had forgotten. You don’t know.’ 

‘ You no longer confide in me as you used to do.’ 

lie took no notice of the remark. ‘“Let the 
Dead Past bury its dcnil,”’ Ije said aloud, but 
speaking exactly n.s he might have done had he 
been alone. ‘ No need to send this now,’ he 
muttered in a lower tone as ho took up his 
unfinished letter. ‘If I had but sent it a week 
•ago, would Von Rosenberg be still alive ? Who 
can say?’ Crossing to the chimncy-piece, he 
lighted a match and with it set fire to the letter, 
holding it by one cornet as he did so. When it 
had Imrnt itself half away he began to whistle 
under his breath. 

‘0 Gerald !’ said his wife in a grieved voice. 

‘I had forgotten. Pardon—as Karovsky would 
say.’ 

‘ I am grieved to say so, dear, but his brain 
seems slightly affectedwhispered Miss Primby 
to her niece. ‘If I were you I would call in 
Dr Preston.’ ' . ■ • 

Before Clara could reply Biince came in with 
a lighted lamp half turned down. He left the 
curtolris undrawn, for a soft yellow glow still 
lingered over field and woodland. 
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*' As soon as he had left the room Mrs Brooke 
crossed to the couch on which her husband had 
seated himself, and taking one of his hands in 
hors, said ; ‘ Dearest, yon must not let tliis affair, 
ehockiuc though it be, prey too much on your j 
mind. It is not as if j'ou had lost an old and j 
vidued friend. Baron von Rosenberg was but an | 
acquaintance—a man whose name even you had 
never heard six months ago.’ 

His only reply was to softly stroke the hand 
that was holding one of hie. 

Clara waited a little and then she said : ‘ Will 
you not come and dress for dinner V 

He rose al)rupt1y. ‘Dress for dinner !’ he ex¬ 
claimed with a strange discordant laugh. ‘How 
the comedy and tragedy of life jostle eacli other ! 
Grim death claps on the mask of Momus and 
tries to persuade us that he is a merry gentleman. 
Here a white cravat, a dress coat, the pleasant 
jingle of knives and forks. Tliere, a pool of 
blood, a cold and rigid form, a ghastly face with 
blank staring eyes that seem apiiealiiig to heaven ^ 
for vengeance. Yes, let us go ami dross for : 
dinner; for, in truth, you and I ought to rejoice ■ 
and make meny to-night—if you only knew 
why.’ 

‘ Gerald, you frighten me.’ 

‘Nay, sweet one, I would not do that;’ he 
ouswered as he diew her to him and kissed her. 
‘I am in a strange humour to-night. I hunlly 
know myself. I could laugh ami I could sing, 
aud yet -and yet—poor Von Itoseiiborg !’ lie 
turned away with a sigh. 

At this moment iu came Mr Bunce again. ‘ If 
you please, ma’am,’ he said to Mrs Brooke, ‘ here’s 
a strange young pussoii come running to the 
Towers all in a hurry, who says she must see 
you without a minute’s delay.’ 

The ‘.strange young piis.sou’ liad followed close 
on his heels. ‘Yes, mum, without a minute’s 
delay,’ she contrived to gasp out, and then slie 
stood panting, unable to articulate another wor d. 
She was breathless with running. 

‘Well, if ever!’ exclaimed the scandalised 
Bunce, turning sharply on her. ‘ Why, you ain’t 
even wiped your shoes.’ 

‘That will do, Bunce, thank yon,’ said Mr.s 
Brooke with quiet dignity. 

Bunce snilfed and trieil to screw np his nose 
further than nature had done nlieady. ‘Sich 
muck!’ was his comment to Inmsclf u.s ho left 
the room. 

The person to whom this depreciatory epithet 
was applied was a girl of some .sixteen or seven¬ 
teen summers, Margery Shook by name, who was 
dressed in a coarse but clean bib and apron, a 
short cotton frock considerably the worse for 
wear, gray worsted stockings, thick shoes, and a 
quilted sun-bonnet, from under the flap of whicli 
lier nut-brown hair made its escape in tangled 
elf-like locks. Her bright liazel eyes had in them 
moresof the exjiression of some half-tamed animal 
than that of an ordinary human being. Ifer 
features, though by no means uncomely, were 
somewhat heavily-moulded and did not respond 
readily to emotional expression. For the rest, 
she was a well-grown strongly-built girl, and when 
sK? 4aughed her teeth •flashed upon you like a 
, surprise. 

Margery’s laugh, if laugh it could be called, 
was perhaps the most singular thing about her. 


It was witch-like, weird, uncanny; it never 
extended to her eyes; it broke out at the most 
inopportune moments; to have been awoke by 
it in the dead of« night, and not to have known 
whence it emanated, might have shaken the nerves 
of llie strongest man. 

Margery was an orphan, and until she was six¬ 
teen years old, had been brought up on a canal 
barge. It was her boast that she could drive a 
horse or steer a barge as well as any man between 
Loudon nnvf the Midlands. But there came a 
day when the girl could no longer either <lrive or 
handle the rudder. Ague had got her iu its 
merciless grip. The barge-nuin for whom she 
i workeit landed her at King’s Harohl with instruc¬ 
tions to a relative of his to pass her on to the 
workhouse. But before this could be done Mia 
Brooke had found out tlio sick girl. She was 
! placed in a decent lodging, .and the mistress of 
j iieechley Towels paid all expenses till she was 
I thoroughly restored to health. But not only did 
slic do that: she went to sec Margery three or four 
times a week, aud sat with her, and talked with 
her, and ro.ad to her, and tried in various ways 
to let a few ray.s of light into the girl’s darkened 
mind. Sometiiiie.s it Iiappened that Mr Brooke 
would cull for his wife when she was on tlie.se 
expedition.s, on which occasion.? he would always 
stay for a few minutes to have a chat with 
Margery, so that in a little while there was no 
such geiithnnan iu exi-steiie. as ‘Muster Gerih’ 
But towards Mrs Brooke her feeling was one of 
boundless gratitude and devotion ; it was like 
the devotion of ii dumb animal rather than that 
of a rational being. M’illingly, gladly would she 
have laid down her life for her benefactress, had 
suc.h a .sacrifice been required at her bands. 

When the girl was thoroughly' convalescent it 
bec.imo a question what should be done with her. 
Clara had extracted a promise from her never to 
go hack M her ohl life on the canal. About this 
time it "..s that tlie Baron von Rosenberg set up 
bis establishment at Beaulieu. An assistant was 
lequired in the laundry ; Margery thought she 
should like the situation, so it was obtained fur 
her. 

‘ Why, Margery, what can bn the motter? Why 
j do you want to see me so particularly V asked Mia 
! Brooke, 

‘It’s about him—about Muster Qeril,’ she man¬ 
aged to gasp out. ‘ 0 mum ! the polls i.s coming, 
and I’ve ruu’d all tlio way from Bulloo to tell 
you.’ 

‘The wlint is coining, Margery?' 

‘ Tlie polls, mum,’ answered the girl with one. 
of her uncanny laughs. Miss J’rimby', who had 
never heal'd anything like it before, gave a little 
jump and stared at Margery as if she were some i 
strange animal escaped from a menagerie. i 

‘The police, I suppose you mean?’ Margery J 
nodded, aud began to I'itc a (X)rner of her apron, ■ 

‘ You must be mistaken, child. AVhat can the ' 
police be coming liere for V ! 

‘ To take Muster Geril.’ ; ’ 

‘To arrest my husband?’ Margery nbdile4| 
again. ‘AVhat can they wont to arrest r.Miu' 
for?’ ■ , :;’^" 1 '.■■ ■? 

‘ For murder.’ . - ’ ■ 

‘For murder 1’ ejaculated both the ^ 

Tlieie was a moment’s breathlew; 

Gerald, with one hand on the back of A <^Wr,, 
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and one knee resting on the seat, had the im¬ 
passive air of a man whom nothing more can 
surprise. He had gone through so much of 
late that for a time it seemed us if no fresh 
emotion had power to touch him. 

‘Great heaven ! Margery, what are you talking 
about ? ’ said Mrs Brooke with blanched lips. 

‘They say as how Muster Geril shot the gentle¬ 
man—the Baron—what wa.s found dead about a 
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large ocean-going steamers. Much still remain* 
to Be done, especially for such rivers os have 
hitherto proved difficult to modify on account of 
strong currents, caused by the tide or the river. 


• They say as how JHuster ueril shot me gentle¬ 
man—the Baron—what wa.s found dead about a 
hour ago. Not as I believes a word of it,’ she added 
with a touch of contempt in her voice. ‘A pistol 
set with gold and with funny figures scratched on 
it, was found not tar from the corpus, and they 
say it belongs to Muster Geril.’ 

‘ My Indian pistol which I lent to Von Rosen¬ 
berg ten weeks ago,’ said Gerald quietly. 

‘And now the polls have gone for a warriu 
to take him up,’ added the girl 

‘A WiUTant to arrest my husband V 

Again Margery nodded. She was a girl who, 
as a rule, was sparing of her words. 

‘I the murderer of Von Rosenberg!’ said 
Gerald, with a bitter laugh. ‘ Such an accusation 
would be ridiculous if it were not horrible.’ 

Mrs Brooke wrung her hands and drew in 
her breath with a lialf moan, 'J'he blow was 
BO overwhelming, that for a few moments words 
seemed frozen on her lips. 

Gerald turned to the window. ‘ Gan the ii’ony 
of fate go further than tliis,’ he,said to hinv 
self, ‘that I should be accused of a crime for 
refusing to commit which my own life was to 
have paid the penalty ! ’ 

In came Bunce once more carrying a card on 
a salver which he presented to his master. 

Gerald took it and read, ‘ Mr Tom Stiiikie.’ 

‘Says he wants to see you very perticlcr. 


‘Into which room have you shown Mr Starkic?’ 

‘ Into the blue room, sir.’ 

‘Say .that I will be with him in one moment 
Come, Clara, come, aunt’ he said with a smile, 
as soon as Bunce had left the room ; ‘let us 
oo and hear wliat it is so “perticler” that Mr 
Tom has to say to me.’ 

None of them noticed that Margery had stolon 
out on to the terrace, and was there waiting 
and watching with Iut gaze fi.\ed on a distant 
point of the liigh-road where it suddenly curved, 
before dipping into the valley on its way to 
the little market town of King’s Harold, 'rwi- 
light etill lingered in the west, and Margery’s 
eyes were almost as keen as those of a hawk. 


To a seafaring nation like our own, the endo.ivour 
to render tidal rivers more safely end easily navi¬ 
gable must always be a matter of interest and 
importance. In the estuaries of some of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers of our oVn and other countries much 
has ahreody been dona Channels have been 
deepened by dredging, winding courses have been 


aeepeneu oy dredging, winding courses nave been 
improved by making straight cuts, obstructing 
• n>(^ have been remc-ad by blasting, and break¬ 


waters have been constructed, where necessary, 
' for protection against the waves. In some cases 
j.^nat sUiMess has been attained, and rivers for- 
shallow for anything but tlje smallest 
.'tpas^g vemls' have been rendered navigable by 


strong currents, caused by the tide or the river, 
itself, or both combined, which baffle the efforts 
of engineei-s to make and maintain convenient 
channels for navigation. In some cases, after 
great expense has been incurred in the construc¬ 
tion of training-walls to guide a river in a par¬ 
ticular course through a shallow estuary, very 
unexpected rasults have ensued. Sandbanks have 
formed themselves at inconvenient places, or the 
estuary on each side of the trained channel has 
silted up, diminishing the space available for 
water when the tide is in, and consequently 
diminishing the amount of water rushing out 
when the tide is ebbing, which formerly kept the 
channel open. To experiment on real rivers oh 
a largo scale would be very expensive, and might 
sometimes injuriously modify tlic estuary in ways 
not easily foreseen, and difficult, or even impos¬ 
sible, to correct. 

Professor 0.sbome Reynolds was the first, so 
far as we are aware, to make experiments on a 
model constructed to scale, in order to show what 
lesults might be e.\pecteil to ensue in a tidal 
estuary from certain proposed engineering works. 
He carried out such experiinents in 1885, on a 
model of the e.stuary of the Mersey, in connection 
with the Manchester Ship Canal scheme. These 
investigations have been recently followed up by 
Mr L. F. Vernon-Harcoiirt, who has conducted 
a series of most interesting experiments on a 
model of the estuary of the river Seine, with the 
view of testing the comparative merits of several 
different schemes proposed for the improvement 
of tlic navigation of the river; an account of 
which ho communicated to the Royal Society early 
in the present year (Prnceedirujs of the Royal 
Soi^kty, vol. xlv., page 505.—Paper read Feb¬ 
ruary 7, 1889). lie got a model constructed in 
Portland cement of the estuary of the Seine on 
a scale of horizontal and jSu vertical. The 

reason for making the vertical scale one hundred 
times the horizontal is, that the fall of the bed in 
the tidal part of the Seine is very slight, so that 
even on these scales the rise of spring-tides at the 
mouth of the estuary in the model is only seven- 
tcntlis of an inch, while the model is nine feet 
long. 

Whether the behaviour of the sand at the 
bottom will be similiir in a model thus altered 
in proportions, to the behaviour it would show in 
a model in true proportions or in the real estuary, 
remains to he proved; but, from what Mr Vemon- 
Harcourt has observed, it seems likely that the 
facts which can be ascertained from a model such 
as his may be of real service to engincere in help¬ 
ing them to judge whether a certain proposed 
arrangement of training-walls would have the 
ell'ect intended on the river-bed. 

The ii.se and fall of the tide i.s produced In Mr 
Vernon-Harcourt’s model by means of a zinc tray 
hinged on at the estuary mouth, so that the water 
situated in the tray represents the sea in con¬ 
tinuity with the water m the estuary, and that 
the tray can he raised and lowered alternately to 
introduce an imitation of" the tidal action. ' The 
period given to each tide in working the model is . 
about twenty-five seconds. The water rapresent- 
ing the fresh water of the Seine is admitted at 
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the upper end of the model from a tup, and an 
equal quantity of water is allowed to How out by 
a cock with a large orifice at the lower end of 
the estuary, so placed as to allow the water to 
escape while the tide is high. 

At the mouth of the Seine the navigable 
channel has not remained constantly in one situa¬ 
tion, but has kept shifting to difl'ereiit purls 
of the shallow estuary. Two banks always appear, 
however, in some form or other on the old charts, 
betw’een Havre, on the north side of the estuaiy, 
and Villerville Point near Honlleur, on the south. 
These have been sometimes connected with sand¬ 
banks inside tl>e estuary, and sometimes detached. 
Rock and gravel are represented as cropping up 
on some parts of these banks in a recent chart 
drawn from_ a survey made in 1880. In the 
model, solid’mounds of cement are introduced 
to represent these bank.s ; also where the rocky 
bottom is exposed near Havre and Villerville, 
the model is moulded to the exact depths shown 
on the chart of 1880. At other parts the cement 
is kept well bedow the greatest ilepth attained 
by the channel at each place, and the bottom 
is forrac<l of sand. At first, silver a.and was used 
on account of its being ea.sily obtained, and its 
purity and freedom from cohesion. 

The working of the model was comuicnceil 
ill November 1886. From the outset, some inter¬ 
esting pbenomena were noticed. Tlie bore—a 
sudden rise of the w'ator—at a place called 
Claudebec, and the reverse current just before 
high-water ncai Havre called the ‘ Verliuule,’ 
were notably represented. After the model bad 
been worked for some time, tiie channels near 
Quillebeuf—a place about twenty miles above 
Havre—took hues like those which formerly 
existed in the real estuary. Also a small channel 
appeared on the northern shore of the estuary 
by Harllenr and Hoc Point—a few miles above 
Havre—which is clearly marked in the cliart 
of 1834. The main channel also shitted about 
in the estuary, and showed a tendency to break 
up into two or three channels at a place wliei'e 
the iulluences of the flood and ebb tides seemed 
nearly alike and in some sense balancing. The 
model thus reproduced very nearly the conditions 
of the real estuary forty or fifty years ago, before 
the training-walls which exist at present were 
begun ; but tlie depth of the channels was not 
os great—as represented by the proportionately 
large vertical scale—as in the real river, on 
account, as Mr Vernon-Harcourt supposes, of tlie 
small scouring influence possessed by tlie minute 
currents in the model. ‘Tlie sand,’ he says, ‘in 
fact cannot be reduced to a fineness corresponding 
to the scale of the model, whilst the friction 
on the bed is not diminished equivalently to the 
reduction in volume of the current.’ 

The silver saiid used at firet was found to be 
too heavy, and not sufficiently mobile for the 
model. In carrying on the experiments various 
substances were tried, to imitate the suspended 
sediment carried down by the river, the emsider- 
atuin being something ‘ insoluble in water, easily 
scoured, and therefoi'e not pasty or sticky, and 
sqJSoiently fine or light to bo carried in suspen¬ 
sion To some extent by fhe currents in the model, 
and not merely rolled along the bottom like the 
silver sand.’ After trying pumice in powder, 
flower of sulphur, pounded coke, fuller’s earth. 
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lupine seed, coffee-grounds, Ac., all of which proved 
unsatisfactory for various reasons, Mr Veruon- 
Hareourt found a kind of fine sand with a small 
admixture of peal on Chobham Common, which 
suited his purpose. With this sand he fonned 
the bed of the estuary. 

In 1848, training-works were commenced in the 
Seine estuary. The original intention was to con¬ 
tinue the trained channel down as far os Honlleur, 
on the southern side ; and to prolong one or both 
of the training-walls towards Havre, which is 
situated farther down the river on the opposite 
side, the interests of both these ports having to 
■ be considered: In 1870, the training-walls had 
reached Borville, about thirteen miles above Havre. 
At this stage the works were suddenly stopped in 
the interests of the port of Havre, on account of 
the large unexpected deposits which were taking 
place behind the fraining-wulls, and at the sides 
of the wide estuary below them. Many different 
schemes have been proposed, especially within the 
last few years, for extending tliese works with 
the object of training and deepening the shifting 
cliannel below Berville, ami improving the access 
to Honfleur without endangering the approaches 
to Havre. 

After having reproduced in his model the state 
of the estuary before the training-walls were con¬ 
structed, Mr Vernon-Harcourt next proceeded to 
insert strips of,,tin, to represent tlie training-walls 
us they are at present These strips were cut to 
the proper heights according to the scales, and 
bent to shape, and inserted piece by piece ; the 
model being worked for some time after each 
piece was put in, in oiiler to imitate as closely 
us possible the real conditions. The result was 
that the foreshores at the buck of the training- 
walls were raised by accretions of sand, and the 
cliannel between the walls was scoured out in the 
model us in the actual estuary. Also the accre¬ 
tions exii ■ led down beyond tlie ends of the walls 
as for as Honfleur on the left bank, and Hoc 
Point on the right, and a certain channel near 
Harllenr was filled up—all these changes corre¬ 
sponding with tlie actual changes in the Seine. 

The success of tliesc experiments with tlie exist¬ 
ing walls gives encouragement to suppose that 
the further exporiiueiits afterwards carried out to 
try tile elfecls of several of the proposeil schemes 
do really imlicate more or less exactly what would 
ensue in each case if the works were constructed. 

The schemes experimented on may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Outlet of estuary consider¬ 
ably restricted. Channel trained inside towards 
outlet. (2) Channel trained in sinuous line, 
expanding towards outlet, but kept uoitow at‘ 
changes of curvature. And (3) channel trained 
in us diiect a course as practicable and expanding 
regularly to outlet. The last form of channel 
proves to be decidedly the most promising. In 
the first chess of schemes tligre is a tendency 
the formation of a bar in front of the nawowed; 
outlet, also the cliannel tends to be irregular Hti 
depth, and deposits accumulate inside the estUSjyl 
while in the secoml class, the advantages expedfsv 
by tlie designers through making uw of the sdadti 
at the concave face of bends were not realised." ' 

These experiments may prove .very 
only as affording guidance in the clfb|ce'Cd 4p 
scheme fo;^ the training-works in 
ary, but also os indicating eoue geiiend |niQ|^^^ 
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for the ^]idance of harbour eiiginoers in other 
places. Direct experiiueiits on inodels for each 
estuary where harbour-works are contemplated 
would be very desirable, where* possible, in order 
to reproduce the special conditions of the estuary 
to be investigated. 

MR GATHERWICK’S PRODIGAL. 

Theeb was a pause in the Gatherwick office. 
The half-hour after five had rung out some 
minutes before ; six was closing-time ; and it was 
one of the articles of Mr M'Callum’s creed that it 
was injurious to the constitution to pass straiglit 
from the whirl of business to the chill outside air. 
Mr M'Callum was chief-clerk ; thei'e were but two ; 
and whenever it was practicable—that is to say 
whenever Mr Gatherwick himself wjis not present 
in person—he made a point of allowing a suitable 
margin for general conversation, before the two 
descended the stairs and set their faces home¬ 
wards. 

It was Mr M'Callum, of course, who was leading 
the conversation to-night, and the subjifct of ;dl 
others that had come to the front was the case of 
the Prodigal .Son, suggested istssibly by a circum¬ 
stance that had occurred that same morning. 
Among tlie letters by the .second post had been 
one in a big dashing hand, which without reading 
further tlian the head of tlie fii'st page, Mr 
Gatherwick had promptly pot into a fresh en¬ 
velope and re-directed, presumably to the place 
it had come from ; hut he had posted it himself, 
instead of leaving it with the others to tlie junior 
clerk, Davidson. Davidson took a special interest 
in that dashing handwriting, and was labouring 
under a sense of injury acconlingly. 

‘For myself, I never miite agreed with all the 
fuss that was made over that young renegailc,’ Mr 
M'Callum was remarking with an emphatic floiirisli 
of Iris ruler. ' It’s not the practice, in these days 
at anyrate ; and I’d not advise any one to follow 
his example on the chance of getting the like 
reception.’ 

‘Then you would have left him to starve, I 
suppose V returned Davidson, who represented the 
entire audience. 

‘Not entirely—moderation in all things. He 
might have been taken in on probation for a time, 
till they saw how far his reform was to be 
de(Mnded upon.—No j on the whole. I’m not 
saying but I agree with Mr Gatherwick.’ 

‘Mr Gatherwick is obliged to you, sir,’ said a 
deep voice from behind ; ‘ but.iustcud of discussing 
’matters that do not concern you, kindly put up 
your books and go.’ 

Mr M'Callum collapsed. He did ns ho was 
bidden in perfect silence, too overcome even to 
attempt an apology. Davidson followed him as 
swiftly as possible, mid Mr Gatherwick was left in 
solitary possession of the field. A limited and 
very dusty field; but the stiffest battle of his 
prosperous life had b.'* fought out tliere. It was 
tbe old story : his only son, easy, cai’eless, thought¬ 
less—^in dll lespects the antipodes of his father-r- 
/mistakes in the cash-book—ingiiiries hushed up— 
disgsaoei and banishment. That had happened 
,<two years ago, and this morning’s was the third 
'letter that had been sent back unread. > 

Qathorwick urns at cme end of the pole, Mr 


M'Callum at the other, yet both held precisely the 
same view on one subject. The prodigal in that 
old parable had been forgiven much too easily j 
the father had exhibited an amiable weaknera that 
was altogether reprehensible under the circum¬ 
stances. Mr Gatherwick involuntarily commended 
himself for his sounder principles, and felt that 
he had done righteously in returning that unread 
letter. 

And yet, somewhere underneath was a faint 
uneasy sense of discumfort—of something wanting. 
For what end was he working now? He had 
no irreproachable elder son to fall hack upon. 
Hospitals and almshouses are useful institutions, 
but feiv men labour with enthusiasm for their sole 
belioof. He might endow anotiier school, perhaps ; 
but there appeared to he schools in abundance 
already, and he himself w.as a self-taught man. 
Mr Gatherwick abruptly wound up his reflections 
at this unsatisfactory stage, locked up his safes 
and rooms, and hurried away down the stairs and 
through the busy gas-ligbted streets to his band- 
some solitary hou.se, wherein dwelt no one person 
to watch and wait for his advent. 

The letter went back whence it came—not very 
far ; it was from an English seaport town tins 
time; tlie last had been fioni New York. It 
went back, and was greeted with sore dismay. 

‘ Tliat is the last time 1 will ever trouble him, 
Nell,’ said Maurice Gutberwick, the younger, 
flinging it into the fire. ‘ He does not know wliat 
forgiveness menus, and he need not begin to learn 
now, us far as 1 am concerned.’ 

Nell looked up from her stitching with a'di.s- 
appniiited face. ‘ O Maurice, I was so sure lie 
would tell you to come home when he found you 
weif. so near. What arc we to do?’ 

‘Don’t fret, Nell. I’ll have a hunt round the 
.shipping houses here ; and if the worst comes to 
tlie worst, well, we cull go back to Glasgow on our 
own account.’ 

‘ Do you think it’s because—because you married 
me?’ she asked anxiously a minute or two after. 

‘ No, Nell ; that it certainly is not. lie has not 
even read the letter, nothing but the address to 
which he could send it back again.’ 

Wlieu Maurice set out to the far country—New 
York ill his ease—Nell and lier mother had been 
fellow-passengers. _ Tlie mother had been ailing 
all the journey, and dieil the day before they 
reached Sandy Hook. Nell was left solitary, 
almo.st peiiuile.ss. Maurice’s sole fortune was two 
liuiidrert pounds, descended to him from liis 
mother. What could have been a more suitable 
arrangement tliiin that they should marry and 
combine their joint misfortunes ? 

Somehow the States had not proved the Eldo¬ 
rado they had exiiected. There Maurice gained 
his first personal experience of poverty. He Imd 
no associations of that kind with his own Country, 
and iiaturally came to the conclusion that once 
back, it would be an ca.sier matter to find*' some 
employment that would eke out their scajity 
means, be.side tlie hope that Mr Gatherwick might 
relent and be willing to overlook the past miser¬ 
able folly. But that hope hud to be struck out of 
their calculations now, and they were not thmtgh 
the first week yet. 

The shipping houses followed suit ‘There is 
only one course left, Nell j we must go back to 
Glasgow,’ Maurice aimounced at the end of the 
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second week. ‘There will be a better chance 
there for me ; I know the places.’ 

And so the little tent was pitched once more, 
and Maurice found himself back among the old 
hatints—with a difference. Tlien he hud been a 
rich man’s son and heir, now he was one of the 
rank and file, and the rank and file were incon¬ 
veniently plentiful, it seemed to him, during that 
long quest after a clerkship. 

‘ Ilurrah! I’ve got it at la-st,’ he cried, one 
rainy night, leaping up the stairs into the shabby 
sitting-room. ‘ Forty pounds a year, and a steady 
rise of a pound. Why, in seventy years I ’ll have 
,—I’ll have one hundred and ten !—Never mind, 
Nell; it’s better than doing nothing.’ 

‘ A great deal better,’ assented Nell cheerfully. 
‘ It will seem quite a fortune after all the failures ; 
only I do tliink you ought to be worth more than 
that, Maurice.’ 

1 used to think so too ; but all depends from 
what point you look at iC Davidson at our office 
hud forty, and it never occurred to riie that it was 
too little. I should like to see that lad again,’ he 
went on, starting off on a new track, as was his 
fashion. ‘He would have done anything forme 
in those days. I’ll look him up when we get 
settled down here.’ 

'Ihey were both thankful for this clerkship, 
very thankful; but when one has been in a cer¬ 
tain groove for a lifetime, it is not easy changing 
into another, and those two idle desultory years 
had not been altogether the best training for a 
daily steady grind. Maurice liked pleasui-e and 
sunshine and ease generally; prodigals are not 
usually a race of immaculate heroes; time and 
space granted, his prospects of attaining the giddy 
height of that hundred and ten stipend rvere but 
faint. The novelty wore off in the first three 
days, and then it was only sheei’ nece.ssity' for 
himself and Nell that kept him to his post. 

‘ I understand those husk baminets now very 
well,’ he remarked one day to Nell ; ‘ but if that 
prodigal had had my stool and forty pounds a 
year, he would have hurried off home even 
quicker than he did.’ 

‘ Don’t you think you might try once more ? ’ 
suggested Nell half under her breath. ‘ He has 
no one but you.’ 

‘No,’ said Maurice decidedly; ‘that’s settled. 
I sent a message to Davidson to come and look us 
up to-night. Can wc afford to give him a cup of 
tea, Nell ?’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ laughed Nell ; ‘ two, if you don't 
mind it being a little weak. They say it’s bad 
for the nerves too strong.’ 

‘I couldn’t say, it’s so long since wc had a 
chance of judging. Never mind ; Davidson is not 
particular.’ 

Maurice had an extra turn at ti)e grindstone 
that day, and did not reach home for some time 
after the visitor’s arrival. Nell was sitting by 
the lire, trying to keep up the conversation, with 
rather indiffemit success. She broke off with a 
sigh of relief at the sound of her husband’s foot 
on the stiiirs. Davidson fiushe<l a sudden uncom¬ 
fortable scarlet; he got up off his seat, and then 
^o<l grasping the back and hesitating. How- 
ev^, there was no hesitation about Maurice ; he 
greeted his fathei '’8 clerk as if they had parted 
yesterday, and under the most ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and were meeting now in the paternal 
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mansion, instead of this fourth-flat threadbare 
lodging. 

‘ And you are still in the old place, my boy ? 
and M'Callum tob? just as usual.’ 

‘Yes, sir.—I’;u glad to see you back, Mr 
Maurice ; the place has not been right since yon 
went.—Are you—are you-1’ 

‘ No, Davidson ; 1 ’m tiot.—Don’t run away 
with any ideas of that kind. That ended some 
time ago. I have just got to peg on here and help 
myself.’ 

‘ Dut do you like it, Mr Maurice V 

‘ Candidly speaking, I can’t say 1 do ; but needs 
must, you know.’ 

Davidson looked unsatisfied. ‘It doesn’t seem 
right,’ he was beginning ilolctully. 

Maurice interrupted his lamentation. ‘It’s no 
use crying over spilt milk, my boy. Take you a 
solemn warning by ray case, and don’t slide into 
crooked ways. Vou don’t slide back again ns 
smoothly, by any means.—Now, draw up your 
chair, and we will have some tea.’ 

That was the first of Davidson’s visits. They 
continued regularly all the rest of the winter; 
through the hot stilling summer, when only dust 
and heat spoke of the green glory that hovered 
over the whole land beyond this wildeniess of 
' stone and lime. Maurice longed as he had never 
I longed in his life for one sight of tossing waves 
and breezy moors ; only there W'as the landlady 
and the butcher and the baker, and a whole army 
of smaller satellites planted between, barring the 
way. 

‘ Davidson, stay behind to-night; I wish to 
Ki)oak to you,’ said Mr (Jutherwick in a peremp¬ 
tory voice, one day when tlnit dusty summer waa 
I merging into autumn. He was opening his 
I private door as he spoke, and he passed in and 
I shut it to with an ominou.s click. 

I Mr M't’allum twirled round on his stool to 
inspect 1 ^ delimmeuL ‘What pranks have you 
been up to now, Davidson ? ’ 

‘None that 1 know of,’ was the answer; ‘un¬ 
less’- 'J'iiere he .stopped, with a sudden fear 

that he diet know, and tliat there would be a bad 
httlf-lionr hefoic him. How it could have come 
to his niiistcr’s cars puzzled him ; ho had never 
mentioneil Mr Maurice’s name even to M’Calhim. 

‘ Well,’ pur.sued Mr M‘Calliim curiously, ‘ there 
is something, and you know that quite well. 
Dctter make a clean breast of it at once. Don’t 
wait till it’s a ca.se of disappearing, like—well— 
like some one who shall be nameless. The down- 
wai’d track is easy, hut there’s no turning back, 
mind.’ 

‘ There ought to he a turning hack,’'said David¬ 
son gloomily; ‘ it’s hard lines if one slip is to bfc 
reckoned nj) against one always.’ 

Mr M‘Oallnm whistled. ‘So you have been 
slipping. I thought as mych, and you cai^ot 
say I have not warned yon often enough aspaitnt 
trying that prodigal business.’ ; 

M'ith a solemn sliakc. of the head, Mr M'Cddlttfil 
turned round to his desk again. There 
sounds of some one moving about the intifff 
and Mr Gutherwick might reappear 
moment; and in much uueasinees of spirit .Zwvla-' 
eon also went on with his invoicing, . ; 

‘Now,.then,’ began Mr Qathawi^iiawpily, 
when six had arrived and, vwy, 
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M'Callam had retired down-staiie—‘ How long 
have you been in communication with my son, 
may I ask V 

‘ Since last January,’ cam© the unwilling 
answer. ' 

‘Indeed, knowing it to be against my orders.’ 

‘ I didn’t know it, sir,’ said Davidson, blushing 
at his own audacity. ‘ You never said we were 
not to speak to him, and Mr Maurice was very, 
kind to me when he was liere.’ 

* It is not to happen again,’ said Maurice’s father 
decidedly. ‘ I will have no go-betweens in this 
office. Mr Maurice ought to have known better 
than to employ you in such a capacity.’ 

‘ He had no thought of any such thing,’ began 
the culprit eai'uestly ; ‘ and he’s working so hai-d, 
he that’- 

‘ That is enough,’ interrupted his master. ‘ Pay 
attention to what I have said.—That ia all; you 
m^ go now.’ 

Davidson’s strongest point was not valour; he 
went down disconsolately. At the end of the 
street ho encountered M’Oallum ; not that that 
gentleman was waiting there for the purpose, only 
seeing—as ho mentally phrased it—that them was 
a screw loose somewhere, it was but considerate to 
try to put it right, the first step of course being to 
find out which screw it was. 

But that was the difficulty. Davidson flatly 
declined to give him any information about the 
matter, and thereby laid the foundation of a cool¬ 
ness that for weeks after completely took the gilt 
off those constitutional half-hours before closing- 
time. 

Winter set in early that year, e-arly and very 
bleakly. Week after week the bitter cast winds 
went driving down the streets which Maurice 
Gatherwick trudged daily back and forwards, 
scantily clothed, and often scantily fed; little 
wonder that he felt it keenly. 

‘ I think we must be growing old, Nell,’ he 
remarked one night as he came in with blue 
fingers and chattering teeth. ‘ I used to enjoy 
frost and snow thoroughly, instead of .shivering 
along after this fashion. They say you do feel 
the cold more when you are getting on in life.' 

‘ It is a new overcoat you are needing, Maurice,’ 
she said; stirring the tiny lire to a blaze. 

‘ Couldn’t we manage one 1 It is such a long way 
to that office, and you must keep well.’ 

* Nell, do you know how much cash I possess at 
this present moment? Just threu-and-ninepence. 
If you will persuade any tailor to furnish one for 
that, you are heartily welcome to try. Aftei-- 
wards, you might look up a shoemaker on the 
same terms ; I am needing boots worse still; look 
at those.’ 

Nell shook her head. 

‘Well, well,’ said Maurice, with an attempt at 
looking resigned, 'ai^pther month, and the worst 
of ithe winter will be over, if we can only hold 
out'; 

; ■ - Before that month was over, the prodi¬ 

gal’s brief c^eer was en^d. Utterly unfitted for 
the battle, either by nature or training, it ended as 
any one might have safely foretold from the first. 

_ 'Cue moriitng he%wa8 not equal to going down to 
't itlje office j he would rest and go fresh to-morrow; 
i but to-molrbw he did not want to leave his bed, 
* cheap doctor had to be hastily sent for. 


The doctor spoke of a touch of pleurisy, and a 
constitution below par, and promised to send in a 
bottle of medicine and come again to-morrow. 

Nell put on her bonnet after dark and raced 
round to Davidson’s lodging. 

‘ He looks so ill,’ she sobbed out ‘ Oh, do go 
and tell his father ; he wants better food and so 
many things we cannot get’ 

‘ It ’ll not make any difference, Mrs Manrice. 
You don’t know what Mr Gatherwick is when he 
makes up his mind.’ 

‘ But for his own son. Do go and tell him,’ 
pleaded Nell. 

‘It’s as much as my place is worth,’ said 
Davidson, aghast beyond measure. ‘But it’s Mr 
Maurice. 1 ’ll try it.’ 

Nell went back to her hn.sband. Davidson 
buttoned up his coat without giving himself time 
to think, and hurried off to the dull stately house 
where Maurice had been born and bi ought up. 

‘ .See Mr Gatherwick !"Why, lie’s just at dinner,’ 
said the scandalised man to whom he made his 
request. 

‘Diuner or not, you must tell him it’s im¬ 
portant.’ 

The man debuted for a moment; he was new to 
the situation, and perhaps scarcely realised the 
risk. He opened a door close by, and Davidson 
could hear the message delivered. 

‘There’s the young man from the ofllce, sir, 
Davidson by name, wishing to see you, and won’t 
take no denial.’ 

‘Davidson? Show him in.’ 

With his first glance down the brilliantly lighted 
table, there Hashed across the visitor some odd 
fancy about the fatted cull ; it was there in abund¬ 
ance ; but this father was eating it alone. 

‘Well, what has brought you out here?’ de¬ 
manded Mr Gatherwick without laying down his 
fork.—‘ You may leave the room,’ with a glance at 
the man in waiting. 

‘ It’s Mr Maurice, sir; he’s very ill, and his 
wife’s frightened aViout him. She’s too poor to 
get him what he ought to have.’ 

At that same table—Davidson could have 
touched the spot with his hand—hud once stood 
Maurice’s chair. Perhaps Mr Gatherwick thought 
of it also for one fleeting instant before he remem¬ 
bered his principles. 

‘ The old story,’ he said impatiently. ‘ We have 
heard it all bei'oi-e. I thought I told you some 
time ago that 1 would have no communication 
between yovi.’ 

‘ And 1 have never been there since,’ said David¬ 
son ; ‘ but ’—for the first time daring to assert 
himselt in opposition to the great Mr Gatherwick 
—* I’ve not forgotten him, and 1 ’m going straight 
to him now.’ 

The fatted calf might have played unmolested 
in its native fields, for all Mr Gatherwick con¬ 
sumed after his clerk’s departure. He had be¬ 
lieved in and stood by certain rules and princ’ples 
all his life ; his son had gone counter to both. If 
he were to bring him back to-morrow and put him 
in the old place, how long would it lost ? Could 
he risk that sore disgrace a second time ? Possibly 
at no distant date. This exile meant moi'e to hij^ 
than it could to Maurice. ' He had lost the most 
by it: a solitary old- a"e stretched before him ; 
better that, than to build up fresh plans with a 
broken faith for foundation. Maurice was young, 
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ftsd would find out new interests—nay, had found 
them already. Nothing ever troubled him long, 
bought the father bitterly; and he sat still and 
made no sign, while the dow hours ticked them¬ 
selves past. 

Davjdson went away to M'Callum in the 
sudden revolt, and told him the tale of Maurice’s 
wrongs. M’Oallum listened in much perplexity. 
His theories about prodigals were well known ; 
had he not reiterated them over and over again in 
Davidson’s unwilling sal's 1 And yet he, too, liiid 
liked Mr Maurice; prodigals often are rather like¬ 
able people—he would go and see him at anyrate, 
and there would be no harm done if they took 
some jelljr or wine with them. 

‘ I believe it was black currant jelly they used 
to give me when I was ill,’ he remarked on the 
way. ** We had better buy a pot; it’s said to be 
strengthening stuff, if you give it a fair trial.’ 

This patient was past giving it a fair trial; 
he smiled faintly up m Mt’aHum’s perplexed face 
—talked a little disconnectedly about Nell, and his 
father, and school-pranks long ago—and finally 
drifted away to a much farther country just before 
daybreak. 

Nell laid her face down on the pillow beside 
him with a burst of passionate tears. ‘We Wei'S 
poor, and hungry, and cold often; but he never 
said an nnkiiul word to either mother or me since 
the first day we saw him ; and I’ll love him—I’ll 
love the very sound of his name all the days of my 
life.’ 

And some of us—not prodigals by several 
degrees—need not complain if we get no better 
epitaph. 

There is something to be said on both sides. 
Whs ever yet a llawless unassailable case re¬ 
corded 1 Cheap victories are worth little. Mr 
Qatherwick vindicated his principles thoroughly, 
carried them out to the end; but there are times 
when he sits alone at nights listening to that clock 
ticking out the hours, and feels that lie would give 
all his wealth for one sight of the young face 
that lapsed out of the march long before its time, 
for lack of a helping word he might have spoken* 
—a hand that he might have stretched out. 


GIBRALTAR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of tlie Armada 
raised a transitory interest in Spanish history, 
and, consequently, in anything connected with our 
occupation of the mighty Rock-fortress of Gib¬ 
raltar, to obbiin which so many hard-fought battles 
and sieges have been withstood, and to retain 
which requires a strong garrison of troop.s ever 
ready for any possible though not, probable emer¬ 
gency. A perusal of the archives of the garrison 
since it came into our possession in 1701 gives a 
little insight into the curious customs aud mode 
of carrying on the government of the place ; and 
the fdllowin^ extracts, collected from the General 
Orders published between 1700 aud 1800, will no 
doubt prove interesting. 

Desertion seems to have been a source of much 
trouble to successive governor^ of Gibraltar. In 
S^tember 17S7 the following General Order was 
is^e^; ‘Four men will be shot for desertion on 
Windmill HiU in presence of the whole garrison.— 
Ay order of tlte eonrt-martiaL’ These poor fellows 
fared badly; and no doubt a similar fate would 


have befallen the four men referred to in the 
next extrac^ but for the kind recommendation 
of the Spanish general; ‘ In accordance with the 
convention, the Spaniards have returned to the 
garrison four deserters. The Spanish general 
having been pleased to beg the governor not to 
inllict the full penalty, it is hereby ordered that 
three of them nave a yellow paper put in their 
huts, written “ Traitor to the King, Country, and 
Religion,” and the other, who has added robbery 
to bis crime, has a green paper, with “ Traitor to 
his King, Country, and Religion, aud a Thief,” 
and be marched through the town.’ 

In some eases it would appear that ‘one more 
chance ’ wa.s given, accoi'ding to the humanity or 
temper for the time being of the governor; for 
instance; ‘.Tames .Jewett, of Brigadier Clayton’s 
regiment, has been shot; he, with five other men, 
having been condemned for desertion. At the 
place of execution, two were reprieved, and the 
remainder drew lots for their lives, Jewett being 
the loser.’ And not only were the soldiers them¬ 
selves sufferer.s, but the officer came in for a share 
of the penalty when the deserter escaped alto¬ 
gether : ‘Be it known for the future that if 
any offieer’a servant desert when absent from the 
regiment, the said officer shall replace him with 
a good recruit, or pay twenty-five dollars for the 
non-effective.’ 

iSuminary vengeance was also placed in the 
power of the sentries, ns would appear from the 
following; ‘Yesterday, during bathing, one of 
the soldiers hud the audacity to swim off and 
desert. Sentries are now comniundcd to fire on 
any man who swims beyond fifty yards and 
refuses to return when ordered.’ 

I’niiisliments were heavy and swift; and no 
doubt the disci]dine of the garrison required a 
strong hand. For example ; ‘ Private Thomoa 

-to receive ten hundred lashes with a cat-o’- 

niue-tails, s' much of the punishment as he can 
bear to L< eeeived at one time on the Grand 
Parade, and the rest afterwards ; the last fifty 
lashes will be administered by the common liang- 
inni between the Southport and Waterport gates, 
where he will be druinmed out of the gai'riaon 
witli a baiter round bis neck.’ 

Occasionally, when special works were being 
executed and laboiir was costly, it was found an 
advantage to give prisonere a chance of avoiding 
some part of their sentence. In 1749, General 
Bland issued the subjoined Order; ‘ Men sen¬ 
tenced by court-niartial to coi'iioral punishment 
may eommute the same by working on the new 
road to the signal station, as follows ; fifty to one 
hundred lashes, one day’s work ; one hundred to 
two hundred lashes, two days' work ; and so on. 
—Ihj Order, Oenekai. Bland.’ 

Politics could not be so freely indulged in ak 

at the present day, for ‘Mr-is hereby ordered 

out of the garrison for drinkiiig the health of the 
Pretender. If he has not left in two hour* frnax 
this, he will he forcibly turned- out.’ 

The post of executioner at the period witftt 
have been anything but a sinecure. He requiified, 
siiecial protection. ‘Samuel Lewis having tee* 
duly appointed executioner for tlii^, miiecHli ^ 
governor orders that no person ^hall oStoUf Wf 
abuse to the said Lewis, either by tbnnltli^ stone*' 
or strikifig or upbraiding him OnVaecouAt of-'lifa 
unpleosanrduties—on pain of the 
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meat’ And the above Order being ineffectual, we 
find shortly afterwards that ‘Notwithstanditm the 
Order lately issued, the governor finds that Lewis 
the executioner has been abused by soldiers and 
others throwing stones at him, bienkiiig his head, 
and mtdtreating him grossly. Whoever shall be 
found, hereafter, acting in a similar manner in 
face of these Orders shall bo whipperl severely 
by the said executioner until he is satisfied.’ 

The jailer, even, was not allowed to possess a 
feeling heart, as the following Older implies ; 
‘It is reported that the provost-sergeant of the 
Moorish castle does not inflict the whole of the 
punishment awaided to prisoners under his care. 
Now it is ordered that, in future, when this 
occurs he shall receive the remainder liiinaelf.’ 

The common executioner was not the only 
person wdio became obnoxious to the inhabitants. 
On the occasion of the visit to the garrison of the 
Alcalde of 'J'etiian it became necessary to appoint 
a man specially to protect him and his suite ; 
‘ During the visit of the Alcalde of Tetuaii an 
orderly sergeant shall be attached to the Moor 
who is his secretary, to prevent the sailors or 
soldiers abusing him and his countrymen.’ 

Gambling and billiard-playing were rife then, 
as now: ‘Billiards shall not be played after secoml 
gun-fire in the evening, on peril of having the 
table broken to pieces and burned on tlie public 
pai-ade.’—‘Gaming, especially the game of “l)evil- 
and-the-Taylors” and “skittles," will not be allowed 
ki any winehouse.’—‘ Between June l.st and Sep¬ 
tember 13th no soldier will bo allowed to play at 
fives.’ 

Robbery had to be dealt u'ith in the absence 
of police and detectives. Amongst* the troops, 
petty pilfering of the food and clothing having 
been discovered, an Order was issued to meet the 
case : ‘ It having been divulged that soldiers have 
a method of surreptitiously disposing of their 
necessaries, which they call “fighting a cock,” 
the governor now positively orders that this prac¬ 
tice be discontinued, otherwise the men belonging 
to the barrack-room where this custom takes place 
will pay the value of the said necessaries.’ And 
as this w’os not successful, possibly from favoim- 
itism, the governor determined to make some one 
responsible; ‘ It being evident that no robberies 
con be committed but wbat may be discoiered by 
the sergeants and corporals, it is ordered tliut 
they pay for all if the offender is not brought to 
light’ When a robber Ivns caught lie was made 

an example of: ‘John-, who committed the 

robbeiy at tll^ storehouse, will be c.vecuted at 
guard^mounting to-morrow morning at the said 
storehouse. The body, with a label on the breast, 
ba ‘which is written the word “Plunderer,” to 
'ftmnain hanging till sunset’ 

Not only were the rations of the soldiers stolen, 
but the charges actually abstracted from the guns, 
lor what pui-pose otjier than mischief is mysteri¬ 
ous •.'‘Some evil person liaving been so unsoldier- 
’ Bke and scandalous-as to have drawn the charges 
and stolen the gunpowder from eighteen guns, a 
reward of one hundtjj dollars is offered for the 
detection of the infamous thief.—The punishment 
Ssdea^;^ 

,i ‘ At la«t a General Order was promulgated, call- 
r-SwopOn the civil inhabitants to turn themselves 
spocial eonstables for the putting down of 
’ ni^kt,. certain inhabitants armed 


with a permit from the town-miUor must ratrol 
the streets to prevent robberies. Tlie muitary 
patrols are not to interfere with them, but mast 
render assislauco if required. And during the 
day, officers and non-commissioned officers com¬ 
manding guards are to send out patrols frequently 
with their arras unloaded to kill every dog they 
see going about the streets. They are not to fire 
at any dog, but to kill by stabbing or some other 
way.’ 

The extermination of dogs here referred to 
must have been a wholesome practice worthy of 
imitation at the present time, when the streets 
of the garrison are overrun by mongrels of all 
shopes and sizes. Many of these ni-e; however, 
only day-visitors from Simiu, trained to smuggle 
tobacco, which is fixed tipon their backs an,d sides 
like pack-saddles ; in which state they are sent 
off to their homes in the Spanish lines, running 
the chance of a stray shot from some cara- 
binero. 

Horses and donkeys appear to have been a 
source of annoyance to tlie governor at some 
period, for he gives notice that, ‘Any donkeys 
loose in the town are to become the property of 
the person taking them away | and any straying 
on the ramparts are to be shot by the sentries.’— 
‘If any hoises are found on the hill to-morrow, 
the governor will order out a firing-party and 
shoot them.’—And, again, he aims a blow at 
horse-racing ; ‘ In consequence of the rioting and 
disorders which happeneil yesterday, the governor 
expres.sly forbids any more horse-racing.’ But this 
has .since been rescinded, ns racing is now one of 
the chief amusements of the garrison. 

Tile sentries at the English lines required con- 
liiuial watching and strict discipline to keep them 
up to tlicir duties. 'I'he Orders dealing with 
them are very numerous, and a few of the most 
quaint are selected. Here is a funny one : ‘The 
eourt-murtial assembled to decide whether a sentry 
quitting his post before relieved, or found sleeping 
on duty, should be punished by “running the 
gantlet,” or whipped at Ids post, according to the 
custom of the garrison ever since it came into the 
hands of the English ; resolved, that in conse¬ 
quence of the scarcity of twigs, “ninning the 
gantlet” cannot he continued, and the duty of 
the garrison being very heavy, no time can be 
spared to collect tlicm.’ 

The following may have acted ns a suggestion 
to Lord AVolseley : ‘ It is intended shortly to issue 
a little treatise or pocket-book for the instruction 
of officers and soldiers of this garrison, wherein 
they may learn what is in future to be considered 
a breach of duty desei-ving )mniBliment. From 
it they will discovci' that a sentry-box and a 
shower of rain can justify a sentry in acting in 
a manner that has hitherto been looked upon as 
a most notorious breach of discipline.’ 

When the gates were locked at evening gun¬ 
fire, a special salute was required for the 'keys: 
‘All guards to rest and beat a march to the keys, 
town-guard excepted.’ And a good attempt at 
keeping sentries awake was devised by this Order: 
‘All sentries whoido not cry out “All's well” 
every two minutes shall be pwished with 
liunared lashes.’ 

The art of saluting gracefully was duly 'im¬ 
pressed upon the troops, oven at this early date: 
‘When a soldier passes an officer, he sbaE look 
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Mm respectfully in the face and carry his hand 
gracefully to his head in salute.’ 

From the next excerpt it would appear that 
some special distaste for the duty was felt by the 
sergeant-major referred to, or surely a verbal 
command to attend the court-martial would have 

met the cose; ‘ Captain - being appointed 

president of the court-martial to be lioiuen to¬ 
morrow, the sergeant-major of hia regiment will 
attend the said court and write down the pro 
ceedings.’ 

At the commencement of the present century, 
an epidemic of smallpox visited the Rock. This 
caused the issue of an Order stating that ‘ Cowpox 
being not so contagious as smallpox, a general 
inoculation for the former disease is hereby 
ordered.’ And afterwards, the sight of victims 
being obnoxious to the inhabitants, an Order was 
put out defining that ‘People marked with the 
smallpox are not permitted to stand at their 
doors or go into the streets. No mackerel to be 
suffered to come into town .—By order.’ Where 
the ‘mackerel joke’—if it is a joke—comes in, 
is not sufficiently explicit. And when scurvy 
attacked the troops, thirty thousand lemons and 
two thousand pounds of onions were issued in 
accordance with the Order quoted below: ‘Lemons 
and onions will be issued to the troops without 
stint, on account of the prevailing scurvy.’ 

Thu following summary Order speaks for itself : 
‘Ships coming into the bay without showing their 
colours are to be fired upon, and the cost of the 
shot recovered when the port-dues are col¬ 
lected.’ 

The creditors of the civil and military in¬ 
habitants had evidently been ‘walking round’ 
the governor previous to the publication of the 
following : ‘ When the bounty-money is paid, all 
good soldiers are expected to pay their debts, 
and it is recommended to all volunteers also 
to apply at least half of the amount in a similar 
liquidation.’ 

Fishermen supplying fish to the garrison seem 
to have been somewhat arbitrarily dealt with. 
An Order was early promulgated that no fish 
whatever was to be offered for sale until the 
governor’s table was supplied ; but in 1759 this 
edict was modified by Lord Home, ns follows ; 
‘ It having been represented to the governor that 
the practice of bringing fish to the. convent 
for selection by His Excellency’s servant, befoie 
bein^ allowed to dispose of same to the general 
public, was a hurt to them. Lord Home hereby 
cancels that Order; but commands that they 
do not sell or dispose' of any of their fish before 
the governor’s servant has bought what may be 
required for his table ; and the servant employed 
for that purpose will have orders to be early 
at the market every morning, and to acquaint 
the officer of the guard as soon as he has bought 
suffidSenL’ 

It is apparent that considerable jealousy and 
bickering were engendered by the fish question. 
The governor having been supplied, various 
favoured individuals got the. next pick, to the 
ajjpoyance of general public; and upon 
repf^senting the matter to the authorities, the 
following General Order came out: ‘ Whereas 
several fishermen have offended by bringing their 
best fish into the town for particular persons, 
instead of displaying it in the public market 
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—it is ordered that all fish must be sold there 
in future, and none hawked or sold about the 
town on pain of* the man being seized and the 
fish forfeited.’ 

What gave rise to the next extracted Order 
is not disclosed : ‘ The governor hoixis that for 
the future no person living in the garrison will 
send out any letter, parchment, or anything else 
into Spain through the Landport gate, without 
first acquainting him and obtaining liis sanction.’ 
Nor why there should have been any necessity 
to give Orders like the following: ‘Any man 
who has tile misfortune to be killed is to lie 
buried by the guard where it happens, and his 
clothes sent to his regiment’ 

Here is a General Oivlcr defining where, how, 
and when people may walk on fine evenings; 
‘Inhabitants are permitted to perambulate the 
streets of the town or the road to the New Mole 
and South Barracks till nine r.M. without a light 
After that hour, no one will be permitted to 
be out without a light; and no iuliabitant can 
be out after ten without a permit as well as 
a light’ 

■The ‘ powdered-hair-nnd-queue ’ period was one 
of considerable anxiety to the government, as 
would appear from the following precise General 
Order: ‘In consequence of some officers not having 
hair long enough, and finding it difficult to form 
a queue to their head, it is ordered that such 
officers m.ay, for a pciiod restricted to two months, 
during wliich time the hair will grow, be per- 
mitteil to affix a queue otherwise. But on no 
account will tlie two months bo extended.’ 

Again: ‘On account of the scarcity of flour, 
no soldier will be allowed to powder his hair 
till further orders : and to economise cartridges, 
each man will have a charge of powder issued 
to him in a cane, and a loose ball, which he 
will carry in tlie cock of his hat.’ The lost 
mandate .. ■ s, however, due to the scarcity of 
provisions and ammunition at a moment of peril. 
Butter, too, ran short: ‘ In consequence of the 
seweity of blitter, au additional supply of bread 
will be issued as an equivalent.’ 

Tlien, on the unexpected arrival of more troops, 
the following Order became necessary : ‘In conse¬ 
quence of the want of barrack accominoilation, 
it is ordered that the four regiments of Kerr, 
Pearce, Egerton, and Bisset sleep their men three 
in a bed, and as many beds in a room as pos¬ 
sible. These arrangements to be made in the 
raornhig.’ 

Various governors have lieen much exercised 
how to prevent suicides, ami their detestation of 
the crime may be assumed from a perusal of ! 
tlie following Ordei’s : ‘ It is the General’s Ordelil 

that Edmund-of the — th regiment be placed 

upon the gibbet at the tup of the hill, as a marie ; 
ol ignominy for his abominable stupidity and.1 
wickedness in disobeying the laws of Qodj.lwv 
committing suicide.’—‘A man of the —th j' 

ment has been so wicked an|| cowardly: a#; ; 

bang himself. The commanding officer ia ordafim? 
therefore to put all possible disgraca 
a heinous crime, and treat the cqiqise 
greatest ignominy. No funeral#service.^^;-^ 
held over it; but the body shall be 
upward., ^for two hours, and theh - ’ 

the line wall like a cat or dog/«*‘^fi'^Mteiday ' 
was discovered the skeleteh bl Abldm M Hte 
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foot of the rock, broken to pieces and other¬ 
wise unrecognisable. The only maiks to dis¬ 
tinguish which regiment he belonged to were 
the letters “ J. Y.” on his stockings. Any regi¬ 
ment having lost such a man will apply to the 
town-major forthwith and claim his bones.’ 

These were the good old days, when the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief was permitted to carry an um¬ 
brella without giving oHcnce to the nation : ‘ No 
soldier or officer (except the Commander-in-cliief) 
shall carry an umbrella when on duty.’ Still, 
there was an evident wish on the part of the 
government to retain as far as possible the niili- 
wiry apjicarance ot the troops; ‘The General desires 
to express his astonishment at meeting an officer 
coming from Spain dressed in a large straw hat 
and an umbrella; and, as if to add to the bur¬ 
lesque, another officer ri<ling behind him. The 
General forbids any such indecency in future, 
and will not grant permits to any officer dressed 
in such an unmilitary manner.’ 

Funerals must have been performed in rather 
a perfunctory way to necc'sitato this Order: 
‘Chaplains attending fum'rals will please see 
that the grave is fully six feet deep belore allow¬ 
ing the corpse to be lowered, and more par¬ 
ticularly in the case of sailors buried without 
coffins. And also to see that the grave is pro¬ 
perly filled up.’ 

Here is an encouraging notice, sindi as wc may 
never expect to see issued in these red-tapey 
days: ‘Several valuable suggestions having been 
made to the governor lately by oillcers of the 
gaiTison, wliicli have been or may be adopted 
and prove advonbigeons to the king’s service, 
,he wishes to invite further useful observations 
and hints from officers of all ranks, assuring thciii 
that such beneficial discoveries will be publicly 
acknowledged at the proper time by the proper 
authorities.’ 

The following Orders refer to the salutes to 
be fired on the king’s biithdny ; ‘All the guns in 
the garrison to be fired on the king’s birthday.’ 
—‘Tins year [1788] fifty guns will be fired for 
the king, and twenty-one for the queen.’ 

We have saved the most important notice till 
the conclusion, because we Ixdieve the offer con¬ 
fined therein has not yet been accepted, and 
it may meet the eye of the delinquent or his 
descendants : ‘ Some gentleman visiting the gov¬ 
ernor has taken a hat belonging to Mr-, and 

left his own in its place. The governor gives 
notice that the owner of the remaining one may 
exchange hats at the convent, if he pleases.’ 


MY OKDEELY, 

When I was ordered up to the hills on duty, 
and left my regiment in the 1’unjab, I took 
formal leave of niy“ sepoy ordcily at the door 
our forsaken bungalow, and presented him 
with all the old newsjiapers, broken chaii-s, tin 
boxes, bottles, and sucil other valuables as one 
genei’itlly leaves behind on seeking new pastures. 
But, to my astonishment, he rushed wildly on 
I to the pilotin’-just as the train was starting, 
to give a final salute, gasping for breath, with 
groat tears trickling down his black cheeka He 
have ran after the pen all the way to the 


station, or gone across country through compounds 
and over walls with wonderful agility for a 
lumbering six-foot Sikh. Anyhow, I was so 
touched by this unexpected display of emotion 
on the port of the simple sepoy, that stretching 
my arm out of the window, I warmly wrung 
his hand in a second farewell Then I suppose 
he went sorrowfully back to see that nobody had 
appropriated his precious Punches and (Hraphics, 
and to haggle over the price of the bottles and 
hisciiit-tins in the bazaar, while I rattled away 
to Lahore, sorry to pait with my faithful but 
stupid hitman. For he was thick-headed to a 
degree, and, with an intense desire to please, ha 
coiuliined the most astonihliing faculty for working 
mischief and making mistakes in the simpleiS 
bit of work. 

Once, shortly after he hod come to us fresh 
from the lines, two ladies coming to call found 
this smiling giant in the veranda, and on hearing 
that the Memsnhib was w'ithin, they jilaced in 
his unsuspecting hand several cards. This was 
evidently a new expeiienoe for Mana Singh ; 
but being apparently some form of ditt—tliat 
is, post—he went into the drawing-room, which 
happened to be empty, and laid the cards on 
the table on which he had been taught to put 
letters. He then retired by another door to the 
back of the house to think over the matter, 
leaving the ladies to wait outside for a consider¬ 
able time, uliun they W'ere luckily seen by my 
bearer. After this, nothing would induce Mana 
Singh to face a lady coming to call, he being 
evidently in dread of meeting the victims of his 
previous erior. 

Ilia conversation was absolutelj’ uninttdligible, 
the little Hindustani he knew being obscured 
by a strong Giirniuklii accent; and his shyness 
when in society, especially in the presence of 
Lidies, was overwhelming. When he came into 
the room with one of his veiy numerous idiotic 
questions, his feelings generally deprived him 
of the slender powers of speech he possessed, 
and he had a trick of picking the whitewash 
off the wall with his nail, while his two big 
toes engaged in a furious battle with each other 
as he stood speechless with shaniefaced emotion, 
the picture of imbecility. When iny wife’s risi¬ 
bility was naturally excited by this display, he 
would join in the laugh with a hysterical giggle 
which continued until he was sent outside to 
recover. 

It was very risky to send him shopping in 
the bazaar; there was no Saying what ho might 
not invest in. After one alarming feat in wiis 
line, my wife gave up having his a&sistanoe in 
her housekeeping. Ife was sent to buy some 
soap, but evidently misunderstood what was 
wanted. After having been absent the whole 
day, during which, os he himself explained, he 
had ransacked both tlie Badr Bazaar and the 
native city, he appeared triumphantly in the 
evening with a large living snake tied up in a 
cloth, which reptilf he proudly lot loose on the 
floor to everybody’s consternation. Luckily, the 
snake was harmless; yet it was a most 
desirable article of domestic economy, the very 
antithesis'of soap, and so the erestfallen orderly 
had to return it the next day. 

He was not a shi^ri, although very desirous 
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tp, figure as such. When we were marching 
along the Afghan frontier, 1 sometimes took him 
out snooting, if any of the more sporting Pathans 
of the regiment were not available. Then his 
ingenuity in getting into the way of the guns 
•was remarkable. When beating grass jungle for 
black partridge his enthnaiasm led him far in 
advance of the line, and on being shouted at 
in forcible language, he would come smiling back 
in the teeth of the guns, of course putting up 
the only old cock we had seen for half an hour, 
and causing another volley of expletives 

But it was in sini>e-ahooting that he excelled. 
He always managed to get stuck in the slimiest 
bits of the jhil or swamp ; and when obliged to 
jump a ditch, he would give a wild ineffectual 
spring into the air, which usually landed him in 
tlie middle of the water, whence he ungracefully 
floundered, dripping and muddy, to tlie inexpres¬ 
sible delight of the Pathans who happencil to be 
with us, and who considered his unsportsmanlike 
proclivities to be fair game. All this he took in 
the nio.st perfect goml-humour, and he would join 
in the laugh as he wiped the mud out of his eyes. 
Owing to tliese aquatic habits, it was dangerous to 
entrust to Iiis care either cartridges or lunch. On 
Christmas Day he produced the liaversack full of 
sandwiches, made extra good in honour of the 
occasion, in the condition of very muddy trifle, he 
himself coveruil from head to foot with the blackest 
mud. The state of his person he explained by the 
tact that he had been acting as an amateur diver 
in quest of the wliisky bottle, at the bottom of a 
deep and slimy ditcli into whicli he liad dropjied 
the precious liquid, and without which he knew 
better than to appear. 

The camel which carried my belongings took a 
most particular dislike to Maiia Singh, and made 
his life miserable by snapping ferociously at him 
whenever he came within rencli while it was being 
loaded. This dislike on the camel’s part wa.s re¬ 
ciprocated by the orderly, combined with the most 
sincere terror for the animal, and what loading-up 
he did was very skirmishingly effected from the 
rear. But when the beast was safely on the road 
with my tent and bedding on its back, and the 
cord of bondage in its nostril, then he had his 
revenge as he walked airily along beside it, digging 
it in the ribs with his rifle, exhorting it to duila, 
and generally behaving unkindly to it. 

One day, when my bearer was ill, I entrusted 
to him the operous duty of brewing my morning 
tea ; and after a careful demonstration of the uses 
of the teapot, &c,, I thought he might possibly 
succeed in preparing that beverage without a 
blunder. So the next morning, he stumbled into 
my tent in the dark at r^vdll^, and after some 
mysterious evolutions with rattling cups and 
spoons, announced that the tea was ready. Then 
1 shiveringly tumod out into the freezing air, to 
find arenp half filled with a mixture of dry tea and 
sugar, with a teapot of hot water standing beside 
it. Great was his regret and profuse his promises 
to do better next time, when I explained to him 
that although tills might be tlje best method of 
making tea according to Sikh ideas, yet it did not 
ac^nd with the inscrutable customs of the Sahib- 
' . * 

n cantonments he had a great friend—% brother 
orderly who lived in the next compounA These 
two used to vie with each other as to whose house 


would be most beautifully decorated with all the 
scraps of coloured paper and pictures they could lay 
their bands on. Mana Singh's dwelling was a dark 
little mud hut about ten feet square, with a narrow 
low door, in my servant’s line^ and of this abode 
he was as proud as any rajah of his palace. Its 
walls were covered with advertisement sheets from 
the Queen, pictures from Punch and other papers, 
as often upside down as not, and in the place of 
honour a big chromo from some Christmas Num¬ 
ber. I was often culled on to admire when any 
new work of art was added to this gallery, and 
sometimes a joint request would be made to me, 
with much nudging and giggling between the 
disputants, that 1 should inspect Amar Singh’s 
house as well, and give an impartial opinion as to 
which was the most artistic and beautiful. Be¬ 
sides the pictures, Mana Singh’s house contained 
a charpoy or bedstead, half a dozen brass cooking 
vessels, jiighly polished and shining like gold, and 
a little mud fireplace in one comer. On the wall 
hung a diminutive mirror, .an article in very fre¬ 
quent use, for our friend was exceedingly vain, 
and would spend hours sitting in the sun trimming 
his beard mid combing his long hair, which he 
wore screwed into a knot and fastened on the top 
of his head witli u little comb, in the usual Sikli 
fashion. 

In spite of his stupidity, he had many good 
points, and I never could find the heart to I'clegate 
him to the lines. He was so proud of his position, 
and seemed to consider the bungalow and all it 
contained his own especial property, as he 
walked smilingly about the compoiiiid dazzling 
the eye in his garments and prouigioiis por/ri of 
spotless white and his funny little scarlet waist-ij ■ 
coat Many a laugh wc had over him and his 
wavs, and I often wish that inv present staid 
and proper little Goorkha possessed a little of the ; 
absurdity of honest Mana Singh. 


STOAVAW AYS. 

A TAKTY of us were seated in the smoking-room of 
the screw steamer Fancouver late one evening, en¬ 
gaged in filling the cabin with smoke and dimin¬ 
ishing the ship’s supply of rye whisky. Incident¬ 
ally the conversation turned upon a somewhat 
curious character wc had among the usual con¬ 
signment of stowaways, and Captain S-, who 

formed one of the party, thereupon proceeded to 
relate some of his experiences in this connection. 
The captain was an excellent rdeonteur, and his' 
style was true blue and quite inimitable. _ I have 
otdy retained the gist of his story, and will there¬ 
fore make no attempt to give it in the langui^i 
he used. 

Hardly an ocean stonmci' bound for America- 
leaves a port in Groat Britain but it has four or 
five of these unfortunate creatures stowed nway- ! 
somewhere. Many captains make the diaepyejiy.'; ■ 
that they have twenty or even thirty of 
undesirable passengers aboard, and that they 1 
as many more mouths to feed. This makes .MUte.'i i 
skippers pretty savage, as when they eaU i 

have stores only proportionate to ^eir ci|W, iraE::; 
duo provisions for delays from su«ss 
will of God, &C. • , , ‘ .' j, r 

The stoiVaways are recruited hfim aJl.hn^ and 
conditions of men, but os a geheial ruls are 
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mostly incapables and the scum of the streets of 
London and other great citiea It can he truth¬ 
fully stud of them us a class that their leaving 
their country is usually for their country’s good. 
They hang around the docks until an opportune 
moment arrives for shipping aboard, and they 
usually select ships which an' taking in a coiw of 
pipes or bricks or some other material in which 
they can make a comfortable hiding-place. As a 
general rule, they are assisteil by the ‘bumpers’ or 
ehip labourers, with wliom they are leagued, and 
who, while loading a ship witli brick, can etisily 
, build it up leaving a squ.ire room in a dark corner 
iu which a dozen or two of stowaways can be 
accommodated with compiarative comfort. Wlien 
the cargo consists of pipes, the stowaways simply 
creep inside them, .and wait p.itiently until tliey 
thiiiK the pilot has gone off and the vessel is well 
away from land. This plan has its little incon¬ 
veniences, ns, directly a sliip leaves port, tlie 
officers start ni>on a tour of investig.ition, and 
often throw bricks and other material awakeners 
into the pipes. Wlien tliey hear an appreciative 
howl, they make the stowaway cr.iwl out Tlie 
majority of the men, however, eitlier eseivpe the 
bricks or bear the slings and arrows oi outrageous 
fortune with .Spartan fortitude, because it often 
happens that after the offieer.s are satisfied tli.it 
they have escaped tliis scourge, a dozen or so of 
Btownw'ays come from below and begin to inlnde 
the ozone in safety. 

One officer in a Glasgow stc.amer, wliile looking 
through a consignment of bricks, suddenly dis¬ 
covered a nest in wliicli eight men were seated in 
contemplative silence with their knees dr.iwu up 
Mo their chins. Tliey were all marched up on 
deck, and immediate prepar.itioiis made for put¬ 
ting them on shore. Bufoiv the boat was lowered, 
two more came up on deck. These latter hiul 
divided their food m portions in order to last them 
until they were well out from sliore; but in tlie 
darkness, they had apjiarentty miscalculated the 
time ami eaten too many meals. Their food had 
run out, and tlie ship was still in the l''irtli of Clyde. 
The whole party was then safely lamled on the 
Cumbrae More, an islaml wliich only boasts of one 
town, and was sullicicntly distant from Glasgow to 
give them considerable troidde to accomplish their 
return in the destitute condition tliey were in. 
The officer of the ship was thendore somewhat 
surprised, upon arriving nt Montn^al on his next 
voyage, to find some of these same men working 
on tlie wharfs. 

Captains gene'rally endeavour to land their 
stowaways as far ns possible from any settlement, 
in order to make their ships unpopular with this 
class of passengers. The sull'erings which some 
of these unfortunates endure under such circum¬ 
stances are more easy to imagine than describe. 
They often have to walk a dozen miles or so in 
bad weather with inluffleient clothing and without 
fond or drink, after having pa8.sed through tlie 
borroie of being cooped up in a ship’s hold two or 
three days. 

When a ship is too far out from land to send a 
boat ashore, the captain is reduced to the necessity 
of taking all th&work he can get out of the men, 
he generally does this pretty effectually if 
', mfs' 1* only a moderate consignment of them. 

.' joht it is nerd for any captain to find work for 
I tiiAnitty extra mtm, and in snob a case, the uuartest 
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of them are put to work os deck hands, and the 
rest ore treated os steerage passengers and handed 
over to the police on arrival. 

Captain S-gave a rather ludicrous account 

of the experiences of a confrhe some few years ago. 
Ilis ship was hardly well out on the ocean when 
two stowaways niaue their appearance, and later 
in the day five more. The next morning six more 
came upj and during the two following days they 
kept coming up in twos and threes until they 
numbered twenty-five all told. The ship seemed 
to be teeming with stowaways, and the officer on 
watch was fairly bewildered. There was a plain¬ 
tive pleading in his voice as he said to the lost 
comer, ‘ Say, hadn’t you bettiT send the rest up at 
once.’—‘Tliey are all up now, sir,’ replied the 
stowaway with repressed cheerfulness, aud the 
officer gave a sigh of relief. When the vessel 
arrived at Quebec, the captain sent a despatch 
ashore with the pilot-boat to be forwarded to 
Montreal, asking that a detnclimcnt of the harbour 
police be nt hand when the vessel came alongside, 
to arrest the men. The police were in readiness 
on the wliaif; but the steamer stranded in mid¬ 
stream, and ligliteis had to be sent off to relieve 
her of part of the cargo. One of the lighters was 
alongside wlien darkness came on, and she had to 
lie-to until sunrise. When the lighter was fully 
loaded, she drew in to the wharf to discharge; but 
liaidly was slie moored, wlien there was a move¬ 
ment among some sacks, and a stowaway leaped 
out and made a break for the wharf. Another 
immedi.itely sprang out from the other side; and 
ill another instant the whole deck of the lighter 
was ali\e witli stowaways, running up the wharfs 
and leaping over the obstacles that eame in their 
way. ’The captain was powerless with amazement, 
and did nothing but stand and look on in a dazed 
sort of a w'liy. When tlie last of tliem bad cleared 
the vessel’s side and tilings had quieted down a bit, 
lie recovered himself, and walking over to the 
.sacks, lie poked carefully about among them, but 
finding nothing, he resumed his former position. 
Suddenly, another stowaway, who had been 
unable to get out with the rest, jumped up aud 
cleared. This was too much, and the captain 
shouted : ‘ If there’s any more passengers going 
ashore, they had better go now.’ But the whole 
consignment had escaped free of duty. 


AFTEK DAEVEST. 

Tiiii harvest now is over, and tlie sheaves 
Lie dusky-hounden on the granary fioor ; 

Across the breezy meadow-lands no more 
IDic gleaners wander out on golden eves 
To gather fallen ears ; but forest leaves 
Are fiery crimson that were green befom. 

And squirrels gather in their winter store 
Wliere heie aud there a breath of Autumn grieves. 
Thus as I wander o'er the lonely scene, 

And stop to listen for hushed melodies— 

(Only the fitful wailing of the breeze 
Where birds ha> e corelled ’mid their cloisters green)— 
I ask the meadoV-Iands and forest trees 
If they are sad at thought ef what has been, 

AaTBha L. flanxea. 
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A SHAKESPEAREAN SHRINE. 

It is a f.ir cry from StratforJ-ou-Avon to 
Brigljthelmstoiic-oii-Sea; jiiiJ the association of 
two such opposite places is not at first sight very 
apparent: the one a comparatively remote, quiet, 
ohl-world, midland little town ; and the other a 
modern, noisy, overgrown, fa-shionable watering- 
place. Yet, within the la.st twenty ye.ars a link 
has been forged which has for a time certiduly 
e.st<iblished a distinct relationship between them. 
For, to the seaboard of the South Dowms wei'e 
conveyed from the valley of the Avon what it is 
not too much to cull the rarest and choice.st collec¬ 
tion of Shakesi)earean rolic.s ever brought together, 
scarcely e.\cepting that at the birthplace. 

It is a Bomcwluit old story now; but as its 
interest is abiding, it may at least claim a refer¬ 
ence when the anniversary of the divine poet’.s 
birth and death comes round. Moi'eover, the 
recent lamented dccea.se of the owner of these 
rare treasures, Mr J. 0. IIalliwell-Phillipp.s, adds 
another reason for reverently and alfectionately 
touching on the subject. It is sufficient to .say 
here that the collection consists of every variety of 
object—from pictures, engravings, original draw- 
ings, portraits, :naps, plans, books, manuscripts, 
rare editions of the play.s, down to the minutest 
items and articles which can have any hearing, or 
throw any light, on the life and wiitings of the 
Great Master. Their authenticity is amply 
guaranteed by the well-known and recognised 
position held by Mr Philli])p.s os the most learned 
authority on Shakespearean lore which the 
present or, indeed, any generation has known. 

An able and appreciative commentator on his 
work speaks of Mr Phillipps’ exhaustive book, 
Tlie Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, as ‘a 
monument of zealous, devoted, intelligent labour 
and he further adds : ‘ The labour has indeed been 
one of love, and no pains have been spared to 
a^eftain every fact, to record every tradition, and 
to trace out every inference which could directly 
or indirectly increase our knowledge and stir our 
fancies in connection with the life of' the man of 


the greatest intellect and the highe.st imagination 
that the world has yet scon.’ 

The relics in the Museum are the direct 
evidence, the pieces de conviction, as it were, which 
go far to establish our deductions from .Shake¬ 
spearean biography, notwithstanding their ‘per¬ 
plexing suggestions.’ Many of them, however, 
carry us far beyond hypothesis, and prove be¬ 
yond dispute the validity of ‘our minimum of 
curtain knowledge,’ .a-s recorded in The Outlines 
and elsewhere. ‘ AVry few authentic personal 
relics of the great dramatist,’ writes Mr Phillipps 
in the preface to his catalogue—‘ that is to say, 
“articles” that were at one time indubitably in 
Shakes))eare’s own possession, are known to be in 
existence. They are, in fact, restricted to the 
will now preserved in Somerset House end to a 
small nui,' er of title-deeds ; for there is not a 
single othei' dome.stic memorial of any description 
the geiniinone.s.s of which is not open to cither 
doubt or suspicion. But that the title-deeds of 
his unmortgaged estate, those that are dated pre¬ 
viously to the 23d of Ajiril 1616, were once in his 
own hands, does not admit of rational question ; 
documents of this kind having been in his day 
jealously guarded by their owners, never being 
entrusted, as now, to the custody of solicitor’s. Of 
these title-deeds!, there are no fewer than six in 
the present collection—the four New Place inden¬ 
tures, and the two original indentures of a fine 
between the poet and Hercules Underhill, that 
was levied in the year 1002. 

‘ To these may, in all probability, though not 
with absolute certainty, be aihled the original con¬ 
veyance of Shakespeare’s Blackfriars estate, 1613, 
which was unquestionably on the table when the ; 
poet executed the concurrent mortgage j and as it 
must hove been formally passed over to him, it'W- 
altogether most unlikely that ho did not touch; It’ 
with his own hands.’ - i:'. 

This extract is sufficient to show Jho 
to be idaced on the various iteiw, anid 14* 
mined method adopted to reject evo:^lihilOg Of 
questionaUe authenticity. Them ia-iilto: » 
of the Drueshut portrait, the euHmt .ehgM 
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likeness of the great dramatist in its original proof 
state, before it was altered by an inferior hand 
into the vitiated form in which il»has been so long 
familiar to the public. 

But our object is not to give an enumera¬ 
tion of the relics, so much as to remind 
those who may be interested in such matters, 
that a pilgrimage to the almost suburban 
hills behind Brighton, will, in a poetical 
and antiquarian sense, answer the jiurpose of 
a visit to the rural Warwickshire town. We 
have no conci'rn with the motives which in¬ 
duced Mr Halliwcll-Phillipps to establish hi.s 
antiquarian Museum in what would seem to 
be a locality entirely out of liarmony with such 
posscisions; for nothing can be well conceived 
in greater contrast than is the aspect of Stratford- 
on-Avou and its surrounding scenery, and that 
of the villa-bedecked, cockneyfied environs of 
Babylon-by-the-Sea. At the same time, it must 
not be thought that the position of the fir-girt 
pile of buildings known ns ‘ llollingbury (kipse’ 
is entirely devoid of attraction. It lies about a 
mile anJ a halt along the Ditchling Boad n.s 
approached from the rear of Brighton ; and tlie 
steep ascent which has to be made all the way 
is sulficient to prove that it must command a 
fine view of Down-land, town and sea. The 
weather-ivorn belt of tive.s enshrouding it is 
similar to many a ‘ spinney ’ here and there to be 
met with on the face of tbe.se wind-swept uplands. 
Tlie house itself is dgsenbed as being ‘on the 
plan of a fannliouse at .Stratford.’ It is erected 
entirely of wood, cased in galvanised iron, and 
painted in imitation of the li.alf-timbereil style of 
the Elizabethan period. The rooms being all 
on the same fioor are open to the roof. I'he 
corridors leading from one jiart of the building 
to another hoar Sliakespearciin names, and are 
denominated ‘lanes;’ whilst in and around the 
house are apt quotations, painUsl by friends of 
the owner, and selected from the works of the 
great di-amatist whose genius he worshipped. 
Although he is now gone from among.st us, it is 
gratifying to learn from his own statement that 
the invaluable contents will in ail probability be 
kept together, and allowed to remain beneath the 
roof he loved so well, ami where the last hours 
of his peaceful well-.speut life were p:is.sed. 

Therefore, for a while at least our suggestion 
may hold good ; anil the mere fact that so much 
of what was associated with tlio poet has found 
its WaUialla on the rolling .Sussex Downs, is 
sufficient to convert the spot into a sacreil shrini!. 
Nay, it might be conceded by all save the hard¬ 
ened sceptic and matter-of-fact scientist, that 
there is enough and to spare within Holliiiglmry 
Copse to warrant the belief that the immortal 
Spirit may at least once a year ‘revisit the 
glimpses of the ni6on,’ and wander from the 
bunks of Avon across the combes and hollows of 
these southern hills—itself to hallow by its 
presence the loving ■*^re and leverent regai-d 
there bestowed on everything which bears an 
earthly trace of that stupendous mind. 

The worthy Stratford folks willingly acknow¬ 
ledge that on tne 23d of April every year the 
iligntingales salute with their first notes the 
Advent of the phantom form. For not^intil that 
it is said, do the sweet birds deign to make 
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their presence known by song ; but that with its 
coming, sure as the very date, each copse and 
brake, and every grav-leafed willow^ fringing the 
silver stream, is alive with their woodland 
melody. Only in this one way will the good 
burghers of the Warwickshire town account for 
this coincitlciicc. The gifted songsters recognise- 
their master’s presence, and hail it with, their 
own especial joyous strains, desiring mankind at 
large to share in their delight. Tliis being so, 
.slnul we deny a simihir privilege to those who 
dwell upon the southern seaboard ? True, there 
are no nightingales to do the spirit homage, but 
it would be h.ird on that account to forbid iii- 
diilgence in the pretty fancy to those whose lines 
are cast on a soil of chalk instead of loam. They 
may at least be allowed to take the cue from the 
Midlands, and admit that if their .Sussex Downs 
could claim a hand of equally melodious choris- ’ 
ters, the expanses of the tnrf-elad knolls would 
echo equally with this same choral service. A 
sacred shrine is erected there, ami we may he 
sure that for a brief twenty-four hours annually 
some glimpses could bo cauglit of the great 
Immortal in whose honour it was reared, were 
we hut gifted with the far-reaching sight of 
Bhilomel, albeit she is not on the spot in projirid 
ptrmnd, to wai'hle her signal of ‘The I’reseucc.’ 

To give imagination wings wherewith to sour to 
such a height may not he easy, yet the quaint 
conceit might justify the effort, rememhiu'ing how 
whole-somc it is sometimes to let it take its llight, 
if only to bear us above the sordid cares and 
meaner ambitions of this workaday world. In 
such a eau.se, too, there is every excuse for letting 
loo.se the curb on fancy; .and if it refuse to carry 
us to the leugtli of accepting the Stratford tradition 
about the birds in its integrity, it may at least stir 
our memories, and induce us not to let the poet’s 
birthday slip by without a piassing thought. Any 
who in the sweet spring-time have souglit for some 
cause the bracing air of the groat seaside town, 
might with advantiige, as many do, find a change 
from the monotony of its long parade by a 
pilgrimage up to its neighbouring Downs. 'I'liey 
do not offer those rural beauties for the nature- 
loving rambler in any way resembling those which 
meet his eye in the valley of the Avon ; still, it 
will not he forgotten that they possess an intrinsic 
beauty of their own ; and albeit the recent efforts 
to bring ])ortions of their surface into cultivation 
have destroyed many of their ijeculiar characteris¬ 
tics, there, are yet plenty of these left to render them 
highly attractive. There is a sufficient abundance 
still of tiio slioit, springy, verdant, thyme-scented 
turf to make them an unexampled playground for 
the pedestrian and horseman, whilst tlie magnifi¬ 
cent and far extending prospects either landwards 
or seatt’ards to be gained fiiom their highest ridges 
.are unrivalled in the south of England. 

Only on this Shakcsiiearcan point, however, 
can the ‘unshrubbed down’ claim the slightest 
affinity with the Warwickshire hills; but that 
may suffice on an emergency to keep our lueniory 
green. Earnest students o^ the bard, as well as 
those who have but a slight, and yet a conscien¬ 
tiously affectionate acquaintance with his majestic 
thoughts and noble words, will bo inclined hence- 
fprth to invest the locality with an interest and a 
poetry not dreamt of until the establishment of 
Hollingbury Copse—that quaint wigwam on the 
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Sussex Downs ‘ which has the honour of sheltering 
more record and artistic evidences connected with 
the personal history of the great dramatist than 
are to be found in any other of the W'orld’s 
libraries.’ 

This sentence, extracted from the title-page 
of the catalogue of rarities compiled by their 
lamented owner, is followed by another, alas! 
now, only too significantly applicable to himself, 
and to all who can reverence and appreciate such 
labour and devotion as his. Truly must we each 
individually exclaim ; 

But now ho’s pone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. 


A DEAD EEC KO NINO. 

OHAlTEll VI. 

The Blue Eoom into which Mr Tom Starkie had 
been shown was at the back of the house, and 
its windows looked into a (juaint ohl-fashioiu^d 
garden with clipped hedges and shady alleys. 
In order to reach this room, visitors had to 
cross the entrance hall, then pioceed along a 
wide corridor which intersected the house, with 
dooi-s opening on either hand, after whicli they 
found themselves in a second hall almost as 
large a.s the liist. An archway, from which 
depended a heavy portnbe, divided this hall from 
the Blue Room. This second hall, which was 
lighted by a cupola, w.os hung with a fiAv family 
portraits, some arms pertaining to various countries 
and various epochs, together vvitli sundry trophies 
of the chase. 

A broad, shallow, oaken .staircase, black with 
age, led to an upper floor, at the foot of which, 
on either bund, .stood a man in armour ivitb 
bis visor down, grasping in his mailed right 
band a lance half as tall again as himself. 
Tropical plants in tubs were disposed here and 
there. 

Uendd Brooke, pushing aside the portiere, ad¬ 
vanced and shook hands with his visitor. Mi’s 
Brooke and her aunt had remained behind. It 
was jmt po.ssibhi that Mr Starkie might have 
something of a private nature to comimmie.'ite 
to Oerald. ‘Brooke, what’s this confounded 
mess you seem to have got yourself into?’ he 
began, without a word of preface. lie was a red- 
haired, open-faced, good-natured-looking young 
fellmv of three or four and twenty, ‘il.avu you 
heard that Von Rosenberg is dead, and that 
you arc accused of having murdered him'!’ 

‘ Ves, I have heard,’ answered the otlier quietly. 
‘Is that the affair about which you have come 
to see me 1 ’ 

Mr Stoi'kic looked thunderstruck. ‘As if, by 
Jove! it wasn’t enough! But, unfortunately, 
thete's mote behind.’ 

Gerald touched the hell. ‘ There is no reason 
why my wife and her aunt should not hear 
anyihiug you have to say,’ he remarked. ‘ They 
know already of what I am accu.sed.’ 

When the ladies came inf they shook hands 
wi^ Mr Starkie. Claya and he had known each 
other for years. 

Gerald having explained the nature of their 
visitor’s errand os fur os he knew it, turned to 
the young man and said: ‘And now for your 


narrative, dear hoy; we won’t interrupt you 
ofteuer than is absolutely necessary.’ 

‘I’ll cut what I’ve got to say as short as 
I can,’ rejoined* the other, ‘because, don’t you 
know, there’s no time to.lose.’ He cleared his 
voice and drew his chair a few inches nearer 
Gerald. ‘About three-quarters of an hour ago,’ 
he began, ‘ I ha])pened to he with my da<l in 
Ills office talking over some private matters, when 
Drumley, our new superintendent of police, Wiia 
ushered into the room. He horrified both my dad 
and me by telling us that the Baron von Ro-sen- 
herg had been found murdered—shot through 
the heart in the little chdlet which stands in 
the grounds about a hundred yards from the 
liouse ; ami he shocked us still more by telling 
us that he had come to apply to my father, 
as the nearest J.l’., for a warrant authorising 
tlio arrest of Mr Oeiald Brooke as being the 
supposed murderer. As soon as my father could 
commaiul liim.self, he demanded to know the 
nature of the evidence which tended to impli¬ 
cate a gentleman like Mr Brooke in a crime so 
heinous. Then Drumley, to whom every credit 
is due for the smalt way in which he has done 
what he conceived to he his duty, adduced his 
evidence item by item. Item the first was the 
finiling of a curious pistol, inlaid with gold and 
ivory, which was picked u]) a few yards from 
the cIM'l. It had been lecently discharged, and 
was recognised by some one at Beaulieu as being, 
or having been, your property.’ 

‘There can lju no dispute on that point,’ said 
Gerald. ‘The pistol in qiTestion is mine. 1 lent 
it to the Baron the host time he was here, ten 
weeks ago. He wanted it for a certain purpose, 
and promised to return it in the course of four 
or live days. As it hup))ened, he was summoned 
by telegram next day to Berlin, and, us you 
may or may not know, he only returned to 
Beauliei; esterday. Hence the reason why iny 
jiistol was still in his possession.’ 

‘ How iiuiortunatc 1 ’ answered Starkie. ‘ But 
lierhaps you had some witness, perhaps some 
one was there at the time who saw you give 
the ])istol to the Baron V 

Gerald considered foj’ a moment. ‘No,’ he 
said ; ‘ we were alone—the Baron and I; no 
one else was in tlic room when I gave him 
the i>ist()l. He would not let me send it over 
by a servant, hut persisted in taking it himself.’ 

‘ That is more unfortunate still,’ said the young 
man. ‘The next item of evidence was that of 
two of the Baron’s men, who deposed to having 
seen you making your way through the plantation 
in the direction of Beaulieu ; and to having seen 
you returning by the same way some twen^ ; 
minutes or half an hour later, and not many 
minutes after they had heard the sound of a 
gun or pistol shot.’ 

‘That fact also will .ulmit of no dispute,* 
answered Oerald. ‘I left home with the inten¬ 
tion of calling on the Baron on a matter of 
importiiuce; hut at the lost moment I ohang^ 
my mind and delermiued to write to him iust^. 
I, too, heard a .shot ; but as the Baron . 8 
range for pistol-practice in his grounds; I thought 
nothing oi it.’ ^ 

Very glum indeed looked Mr Starltia ‘Aud 
now we dome to the lost item of evidence, ufhiuh 
is perhaps the most singular of all. Mad you 
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not, «. little wUile ago, a groom in your service 
oi Uie name of Fedley V 

‘ I had. About two months ago, I had_ occa¬ 
sion to discharge him for insolence and insub¬ 
ordination.’ « 

‘And a few days later he came to you for 
a character, telling you that he hud a chance 
of getting into tlie cinj)loy of the Baron von 
Rosenberg V 

‘ He did; and aa I thought he was sorry for 
his behaviour, 1 gave liiui a note to the Baron’s 
man, whose name 1 don’t Just now remember.’ 

‘The day Pedley came to see you, do you 
recollect whether you left him alone in the 
room where the interview between you took 
place ?’ 

‘Now you mention it, I believe I did le.'ive 
him alone for a couple of minutes while I went 
into the ne.xt room to write the note I had 
promised him.’ 

‘ He seenns to be a daiigorons sort of customer. 
According to bis account, it would appear that 
during your absence from tbe room, observing 
a half burnt piece of paper in tbe fender, be 
took it up and carefully opened it. He lia<l 
only just time to glance at its contents before 
you returned ; but wbat he saw was sufficient 
to induce him to take the paj)er away with 
him so as to enable him to decipher it at his 
leisure.’ 

‘May I ask the nature of the contents of the 
paper in question V said Oerald, who had turned 
a shade or two paler in .spite of himself. 

‘ When I’edhiy heard that you were suspected, 
he spoke to Drumley, and came along with him 
to sc’e my father. There he jiroiluced the half- 
burnt piece of paper, the contents of which he 
stated to he in your writing, though how lie 
should be able to speak so positively on the 
point is more than 1 can understand. Anyhow, 
Brooke, if the document should prove to be in 
your handwriting, it .seems a somewhat singular 
composition, (o say the least of it. 1 had only 
time to glance hurriedly over it; but from what 
I could make out, it appears to he a sort of j 
warning addressed to Von Rosenberg, telling liirn ■ 
that his life is in great and imminent danger, and I 
that he has been condemned to death ; and then I 
there was something about escaping while there ■ 
was yet time ; but tbe whole thing was so frag¬ 
mentary, and here and there there were such gaps 
in the sequence of the sentences, that i may per¬ 
haps scarcely have gathered the light seii.su of 
wliat i read. As there seemed to be no time to 
lose, I did not wait to hear more, but had my mare ] 
saddled at onee, and rode straight across country, 
taking everything as it came, in order that 1 might 
be the first to bring you the news, bad as it i.s, and 
so put you on your guaiM.’ 

Gerald grasped his hand. ‘ Von are a true friend, 
Storkio, and I thank foa from my heart,’ he said. 
Then he added : ‘ I trust yon will take my word 
when I say that, however black the evidence may 
at present seem againsfc^ne, I am aa innocent of 
this man’s death as you ore.’ 

‘I believe it, Brooke—with all iny heart I 
believe it 1' 

: ‘Now for an Explanation of the half-burnt 
letter. That it is in my writing I don’t for 
one moment doubt’ Mr Starkie gave* vent to 
i j^tle whistle under his breath. ‘ It is perfectly 


true that Von Rosenberg’s life was in imminent 
danger. His enemies were powerful and implac¬ 
able, and nothing short of his death would satisfy 
tliem. He was to be assassinated—murdered in 
cold blood. In what way I came to know all 
this I am not at liberty to 6.ay. The half-burnt 
paper picked up by Pedley was a letter of wanting 
to the Baron which 1 never finished, and after¬ 
wards, as 1 thought, burnt to aslies. Von Rosen¬ 
berg was at Berlin at the time, and 1 knew 
that tbe danger whieh memaced him lay here, 
and not there. Finally, I decided not to write 
to him, but to await his return and seek a 
jiersonal interview. He reacheil Beaulieu last 
night, and this afternoon I made up my mind 
to ctdl upon him. I liad nearly reached the 
house, when, cowanl that 1 was, my heart failed 
me, ami I came back detenniiied that, after all, 
1 would break my news by letter. And now 
it is too late 1 ’ 

‘ But,’ exidaiined the other, ‘ doti’t you see that 
wbat you have just told me, if told in a court 
of juslioe, would only serve to make the case 
se(on a hundredfold blacker ngnin.sl you V 

‘lean finite understand that,'answered Gerald 
sadly. ‘Nevertbele.s.s, the truth is the truth, and 
nothing can alter it.’ 

Mr Starkie lutiked at his watch. ‘I have not a 
moment to losi',’ lie said. ‘The ]ioliee may arrive 
at any niinnte, and it would never do for them to 
find that my father’s son had been here before 
them and given you the “tip.”’ 

‘ Oh, Mr Starkie, what would yon advi.se Gerald 
to do'i Wliat a horrible accusation to have brought 
against him!’ exclaimed ('lara. 

‘It is lliut, ami no mistake ; but it is scarcely in 
my pi oviiice, Mrs Brooke, to advi."e your liusband 
what to do.’ 

‘ Suiqiosing you were in his place, Mr Starkie, 
what would 1/011 dol’ 

‘ Ujion my word, I hardly know. On the face 
of it one must admit tliat the case looks very black 
against him, so many bits of cii'cumstautiul evi¬ 
dence being piled one on tbe top of another; but I 
have no doubt in my own mind that further inquiry 
will in the cour.se of a few lionrs go far to sub¬ 
stantiate, bis innticenee. In fact, I think it most 
likely tlmt before this time to-morrow the real 
murderer will have been arrested.’ 

‘Tlioii you would advise?’-She, paused, 

ami looked at him with eyes full of entreaty. 

‘Well, Itlrs Brooke, I think—mind yon, I only 
say 1 think—tlmt if 1 were in Brooke’s place 1 
would make tracks for a little while.—1 beg your 
pardon,’ he resumed in some confusion ; ‘ what I 
mean is, that I would be suddenly called from 
home on business, or pleasure, or what not, so 
that when tbe police arrived 1 sbould be noti eit. 
Only, if you decide to do as I suggest, it must be 
done without a minute’s loss of time. In the 
course of a day or two, or even earlier,..the 
mystery will no doubt be cleared up, and in the 
meantime Brooke will escape the. unpleasantness 
of being in quod.—I beg your pardon, Mrs Brooke; 
1 mean in iiri.soii.’ 

‘You hear, Gerald—you liear !’ cried his wife. 

Mr .Starkie took Gerald, aside and said 8opi»- 
thing to him rapidly in a low voice, to which 
tbe other replied by an emphatic shake of his 
head. ‘No—no,’ he said; ‘I cannot consent to 
anything of the kind.’ 
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‘Well, you kuow best, of course,’ replied Mr 
Tom; ‘ but I tbiuk 1 would if I were you. In 
any case, I ’ll not fail to be on the lookout; 
only, don’t forget the directions.’ Two minutes 
later he had said his hurried adieus and had 
ridden rapidly away. 

No one spoke till the noise of his horse’s hoofs 
was lost in the distance A sort of stupor of 
dismay had settled on the little party. (Jerald 
felt as if he were shut in by a net of steel, 
which w’as being slowly drawm round him closer 
and closer. The mental anguish he h.id under¬ 
gone since Karovslcy’s visit, ('(mibined with all 
the varied and fluctuating emotions of the last 
few hours, were beginning to tell upon him. 
It seemed to him as if some hinoe in his br.iin 

were being gradually loosened.ns if the line line 

w’hich divides the real from the imaginary and 
fact from fantasy were in his cose being strained 
to tenuity. 

Mrs Brooke was tin? first to break the silence. 
She crossed and sat down by lier Imshand and 
took one of his hands in hers. ‘Gerald, deare.st, 
you must fly,’ shi? said with a sob iii her voice. 
The eyes he turned on her caused passionate 
teiirs to surge from her hcarl, but witli all her 
luiglit she forced them back. 

‘ Why should an innocent man fly V be asked. 

‘ Yon beard what Mr Starkie said. For a little 
while it may not he possible for you to prove 
your innocence, and in the meantime you ivill 
escape the ignominy of a jail.' 

‘ But if I do not sbiy and face this vile charge, 
all tli(! world will believe me guilty.’ 

‘ No Olio who knows you can pos.sibIy believe 
that.—0 Gerald—liusband—my dearest and best 
—listen to me ! ’ 

‘ Clara, you would make a cowanl of me.’ 

•‘Oh, no, no I But consider how strong the 
evideueo is against you. Be.ss than that has 
brought innocent men to the scafl'old before 
now.’ 

‘Oonio what may, I must stay and face this 
out.’ 

‘Again I say no. A few days, perhaps a few 
hours even, may bring the real criiniiiul to light. 
As Mr Starkie said, you roust go on a little 
journey—a journey where no one can trace you. 
For my sake, Gerald—for your wife’s sake 1’ 

‘Oh, my dear hoy, do, pray, listen to her,’ 
put in Miss I’riniby, who up to the present had 
scarcely uttered a word. 

‘To-morrow will prove my innocence.’ 

‘ How ilcviuitly 1 hope so ! But lan we he 
sure of it? Days, weeks even, may elap.se before 
the murderer is discovered, and meanwhile what 
will become of you! Gerald—dear one, think 
-^thinkl’ 

‘ I have thought, Clai'a. Yon are asking an 
impossibility.’ 

‘ i am asking you to s.ave your life. You 
must fly—you must hide, hut only for a little 
while, I trust. You must leave me here to help 
to hunt down the murderer—to fight for you 
while you arc away.’ 

‘Slie speaks the truth, GoAld. Oh, do listen 
t«* Jier 1 ’ pleaded Mije Frimhy with <iuivering 
lips. 

‘Again I say, you would persuade me to act 
like a coward.’ 

‘Let the world call you what it will. While 
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you are in hiding, yovir life will be safe. JVilt it 
be safe if you stoy here ?’ 

Before more could be said, Margery burst with¬ 
out ceremony iifto the room. ‘0 mum, they’re 
coming!’ she cried ; ‘the polis is coming! There’s 
five or six of ’em in two gigs.’ 

‘It is too late—we are lost!’ cried Clara in 
angni.shed accents. 

‘I ran <lown to the little lull in the park, 
’cos it’s getting too dark to see very fer,’ con¬ 
tinued Margery ; ‘and when I see ’em come 
rotmd the corner of the road, a quarter of a 
mile away, J bolted like a hare, and gut the 
old woman at tlic lodge to lock the gate, and 
told her not to open it to anybody for her life. 
It’ll take ’em seven or eigfit minutes longer 
to drive rouml by the other gate,’ concluded 
Margery with a burst of witch-like laughter. 

‘(Jood girl! brave girl!’ ejaculated Miss 
Primby. 

‘Then there may yet he lime,’ said Clara, She 
dropped on one knee, ami clasping one of her 
husband’s bands, pre.ssed it passionately to her 
lips. ‘O Gerald—if you love me—for my sake !’ 
she cried again. 

‘You arc persuading me to this against my 
will and against my conscience.’ 

‘1 am ])er.suading yon to save your life, which 
to iiK; is more than all the world besides.’ 

‘Be it as you wish,’ he answered with a sigh. 
‘I feed as if whatever may luippcn now cannot 
gi'catly m.itter.’ 

Claia ro.se, and as she did so, a strange eager 
light leiqit into her eyes, ‘(.'ome with me—quick, 
(|uick !’ she e.\claimed. ‘I have thought of a 
plan. ICveii now there may he time.’ Tlien turn¬ 
ing to Mi.s.s Primby ; ‘ You will stay here, aunt, 
will you not? 1 shall not he more than a few 
minutes away.’ 

The .spinster nodded ; her heart was too full 
forsneeci Then Clara, passing an arm through 
lier hiisbuml’s, lifted the portb'/r, and they went' 
out together. 

Margery had alrea<ly disappeared. 


F E U N FREAKS. 

In many roepccts, the family of Ferns forms one 
of the nio.st interesting sections of the vegetable 
king<lom, yet, popularly, remarkably little is 
known of the special peculiarities by which ferns 
me di.stinguished from the liosts of plants with 
which they arc associated, and from many of 
which, such as palm.s, cycads, &c., they often differ 
but little in appearance. The lack of flowers is 
undoubtedly their chief negative characteristic; 
but as nniny plants with conspicuously beautiful 
foliage bear either in.sigiiificaut blooms or flower, 
hut lamdy, this absence does not, strike one as 
the essential difference wdiiifli it really constitute^ 
On coTisideration, however, it is manifest that itt; 
•some form or other the equivalents of 6qw^ 
must exist, or reproduction could not be effected f/ 
and obviously the best way to find out What .th|4 
substitule may be is to seek for Bomethiag.itt j 
fern which is never found in the flowering Jilttiitj, > 
A careful examination of nios^ adult feme Wfll' > 
result in the discovery of this in the’ sham i 
brown, ar soi.ietimes olive-green, dots, ' 

patches, layers, or clusters of iiwwoscopie 4)bdi» ' 
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at the backs or tips of the fronds. These are 
the reproductive spores in their receptacles j and 
a microscopic examination reveals the fact of their 
existence literally in millions upon every frond, 
the spore capsules—themselves microscopically 
small—numbering hundreds, or even thousands, 
in every patch visible, and yet containing each 
a considerable number of the, of course, much 
minuter reproductive spores. In the existence 
of,these spores we find at once a broad line of 
demarcation between ferns and seed-bearing, that 
is, flowering plants, not merely in respect of their 
enormous numbers, but also in the fact that the 
direct product of these spores is not a fern, but 
a small green scale (protliallus) like a liverwort, 
Upon the umler surface of which eventually the. 
equivalents of flowers are produced, a germ (or 
germs) is fertilised, and a fern proper appears in 
due course in the second generation. In tlie tree 
fern.s, which rival the most majestic palms in size, 
the spores are as small as in the minutest members 
of the family, the dillVrence between the spore 
and its results being thus extreme. A teaspoouful 
of spores would sultice, indeed, to form a forest of 
no mean extent. 

This, however, is the normal course of fern-life, 
and is merely introductory to tlie ‘freaks’ of 
which it is our bu.siness to treat. As a rule, of 
course the oHspring of ferns, like those of other 
organisms, resemble tlieir parents so closely as to 
be generally undistinguislmble from them in their 
specific cliaracti’Cs ; but it lias been found that 
this is by no means always the case, since here, 
there, aud yonder, on a careful examination of 
wild plants growing tmder perfectly natural con¬ 
ditions, very extraordinary dep.artures from the 
normal forms are found under circumstances 
which leave no doubt whatever that they have 
originated with their widely marke<l peculiarities 
fully developed, direct from a spore off tlie sur¬ 
rounding coimuon plants. 

To such a wonderful extent has this freakishness 
been exhibited, that at the present moment, our 
British species, few as they are, numbering only 
forty odcl in all, have yielded several tlimisand 
absolutely distinct forms. It must not be ima¬ 
gined for a moment that these varietiits arc 
merely finely drawn difi'erences only appreciable 
by the eye of an c.xpert; they represent dill'cr- 
ences in form often far greater than those between 
separate iamilies altogether, and ranging in a 
single species so widely, that a long narrow 
strap at one end of the scale and a round ball of 
ra 08 .s at the other constitute the extremes of form 
assumed. The common llartstongiie {Scolojmn- 
firium vulgat'e), for instance, is represented by 
hundreds of forms, of which the two just cited 
form the extremes. 

The commonest shape in which these ‘ freaks ’ 
appear is quite peculiar to the Fern family, and 
has no parallel at irtl amongst the freaks which 
other plants, and indeed all forms of organic 
life, display. This jieculiarity consists in the 
terminal points of fromls and their divisions 
being more or less forked or divided, in the 
shape of tassels or crests, which enhance im¬ 
mensely their Muaraental character. Tliis split- 
tiiig-np or tasseiling, from a siiiiplo forking of 
the tip of the frond, sometimes extends even 
to the tertiary divisions the end of«the frond 
bearing then a heavy tawel, the main side-divi¬ 


sions (pinnui) lighter ones, and the smaller side- 
divisions of these (pinnules) very minute crests, 
the tout mseinble being very charming indeed. 
Nearly all our native species have yielded forms of 
this’tassellcd character, some of the Lastreos, the 
Lady Fern (Ailiyrium JUix foemina) and the Shield 
Ferns (Polystwhuvi) especially, having yielded 
scores of different types, in many of wliich this 
cresting is associated with other marked and 
abnormal characters. In numeroii.s instances, the 
occult influence which induces this tasselling is 
not confined to the terminal points, but pervades 
the whole system of the plant; the fionds in 
these extreme cases commence to split up im¬ 
mediately they begin to unroll, and by continuing 
this process ad injinilum, lose all trace of resem¬ 
blance to fronds, and form a ball-like mass of 
finely comminuted vegetation. A Lady Fern 
(^1. /. /. acro(kulon) of this character was found 
many years ago on a Yorksliire moor, and has not 
only remained quite constant, but lias yielded 
nuiiicTons olt'spnng, in which this branching 
‘ freak ’ is even more strongly developed than in 
the parents. 

Another form ot variation which has been found 
in several of the species is an excessive develop¬ 
ment of the leafy portion of tlie frond, result¬ 
ing in the case of the hurtstonguo in the triins- 
foiiiiation of a plain, flat, narrow, strap-like frond 
i into a broad, deep, double frill, with, in some 
cases, lieautifully cut edges. Tlie ff'elsh i’olypody 
(I'ohjfoilium vnltj. cambricuw) is the same sport 
from the common polypody, the simple once 
divided froinl being triinsl'ormed altogetber by 
the redundant growth of its parts. Tins form 
of ‘freak’ is usually accompanicil by partial or 
entire barrenness, and i.s siippo.‘=cd to be an ana¬ 
logous phenomenon to the doubling of flowers, 
wiiicli is aeiompanied by a siliiil.ir lack of fertility. 

Besides tliese two forms of variation, which 
belong to the symmetrical class, and wliicb may 
be conjoined in one and tlie same plant, there 
are innumerable others to which the term ‘freak ’ 
is even more apiilicahle. In tlie llartstongiie 
family, for instance, there are several foi-tns in 
wliieli the leafy part abruptly terminates an inch 
or so lip the stem, and there forms a sort of pouch 
or pocket, the midrib continuing for another 
incli ill the shape of a thorn. Odd ns this form 
is, it is an absolutely constant one, the ofiVpring 
only varying in minor details. Possibly, liow- 
ever, the moat extraordinary freak }'et discovered 
is displayed in one of the. Lady Ferns (A. f. /. 
riclorim), foumf wild by the ronilside some thirty 
ye.ars ago on the Duke of Montrose’s estate in 
Scotland. This plant has all the divisions, both 
primary and secondary, in duplicate, and sets 
on at about right angles to eaeli other, so that a 
series of crosses is formed along the midribs of 
the pinme and pinnules. 'I'he pinnai ai’e also 
very slender, and, like the tip of the frond itself, 
are terminated by beautifully elongated tassels, of 
which the slender strands are again tufted. As 
the fronds and all their divisions display this 
slender character, a pendent habit is induced, 
which renders tlifc plant a very clmniiing one 
indeed. The olfspring of, this display the ,|ame 
characters, but are usually coarser in make. 

Another form of frealdshiiess arises apparently 
from a constitutional struggle in the plants against 
the abnormal element within them, the result 
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being all shades of inconstancy. Extremely 
marked forms of the most thoroughly symmetrical 
character have sometimes reverted entirely and 
permanently to the normal form, the mere act of 
removal suflicing to obliterate the eccentricity. 
Others under cultivation do thi.s for a time only, 
resuming their abnormal character when .again 
established. Numerous good forms of the Pcly- 
Bticlmm tribe, though otherwise constant ami 
producing characteri.stic otfspring through their 
spores, revert, immediately they are allowed to 
get out of condition. Others have a habit of 
reverting piecemeal, throw'ing sometimes fronds of 
both kinds ; or it may be that a single frond 
bears intermingled ninme, or even pinnules, of two 
characters. Poly^xmiimi viihf. ror. Corn ubir.line, is a 
constant example of thi.s peculiar form of incon¬ 
stancy, throwing, imleed, tliive sorts of fronds - 
some absolutely normal, some even triply divided, 
and somi; of an intermediate! character; the normal 
fronds furthermore fre<]uently bearing isol.ated 
pinna! or pitinules of both the othi!r forms. 'J’he 
creei)itig root of this variety also occa.sionally runs 
out and reverts nltogelh(!r to the normal. In the 
higher plant", freaks of this sort are usually 
associateil with hybridisation ; but that i.s not 
the case here. 

fcipace-limits preclude us in this article from 
enlanging upon this capacity of sporting ; but ns 
witliin the last twelve months the colh!ctiou at 
Kew has been immensely enrichc!! by gifts and 
bequests representing many hundri!ila of tiu! finest 
forms, a visit thither is recommended to those who 
care tii investigate tlie subjeiit more thoroughly. 
We must not, however, dismiss this portion of 
our article without reference to a form of freak 
which would othci wi.se escape attention—namely, 
freaks in the nietliod of reproduction. (Juite 
recently, it has been discov(!red that one form of 
Jjaily Pern (A. f. f. Ulariniiim) md two forma of 
Shield Fern (/’. aii.ii. nuklutrrimtim I’ailley and 
Wilks) have acquired tlie faculty of forming the 
small green scale (prothullus) aforesaid upon 
the fronds thcin.selve.s without the agency of tin; 
spore, the olfapring then resulting in the usual 
way, if the fronds are ])egged down. In the lady 
fern these hoilies are produced upon the frond- 
backs on the usual site of th<! spore-heaps, the 
apore-ca.ses themselves, according to Professor F. 
0. Bower, who has thoroughly investigated the 
matter, b(!ing transformeil into prothalli. In the 
case of the two shichl ferns, however, the case is 
even stronger, the extreme tips of tlio Irond divi¬ 
sions rnnning out into prothalli suspendeil at the 
ends of sliort thread.s, and being tliiis ])roduc.ed 
altogether indK])endeutly even of the spore-heaps. 
This phenomenon, termed apnspory, constitutes 
the latest discovery in the spluu-e of reproductive 
freaks. 

lu the vast majority of cases these varieties are 
found quite solitary iii their peculiarities, a single 
plant appearing amid tlie muss of normal ones 
surrounding it, no intermediate types being di.s- 
coverahle. Occasionally, however, large numbers 
are associated tooether in a limited area, owing 
either to the original 8po(jt having multiplied 
jtself, or, it may bo, through a number of 
aflfected spores having been originally shed from 
the nonuul parent. Thus the writer fouiul, 
some years ago, a wall on Dartmoor covered 
for many feet with a peculiar long-tailed form 


of Asplemiwm, adiantum nujrutn, characterised also 
by short yellow lobes (A. a. v. caiulifijUum). In 
this case there were some hundreds of plants 
thickly clustered together, and actually ousting the 
normal form which covered the rest of tlie wall. 
As an example of the converse kind may be cited 
a recent find on the side of a stream on the same 
moor of a finely crostcil form of Lantrea nmitam, 
which had no fewer than tliirty-thiec crowns all 
adherent to one root-stock, the fronds number¬ 
ing considerably over two hundred, and measuring ' 
over a yard long. Manifestly, this plant must 
have stooil there for many years shedding its 
myriads of spores time after time ; yet amongst 
the thousanils of secillings around it not one of 
its offspring could be found. 

The British Isle.", judging from the immeiiBe 
number of sixirts wliicli have been found wild, as 
compared with exotic forms of like character, 
would appear to be e.speciully favoured in tliis 
respect; but a glance at tlie map of the world 
on the one hand and a full list of exotic specic.s 
oil the other leads to the inevitable assumption 
that the comparative paucity of exotic varieties is 
solely or mainly due. to the greaU!r attention the 
variation of these plants has received in this 
country. Here, .as we liave said, there are only 
some forty odd iiuligenoiis species ; while between 
tbiee and four tliousiiiid exotic species are re¬ 
corded. Amongst tliese exoties, e.s|iecially in the 
Maidenhair (.li/iiintiini) faiiiibe.s, numerous very 
iiiarked. varietie.s, tasselled, coiigesteil, plumose, 
&e., have, origiiiateil under cullivalioii, Adiantmn 
t’arhfiu:iiiii-, a reputed sjjort from A. taiermri, occu¬ 
pying first rank among them. In the Azores, 
.several very beautiful tas.selled forms—among 
these ll’oiiilmirdia ritdicaiis eristidn —were found 
by one man, Mr Brown, who eviih nlly hud an 
eye for varieties as well us for species, a distinc¬ 
tion which implies a dechled difi'erelice, and 
which 1 '!' ablv is the*key to the puzzle. 

The sc.,..’ll for varieties and for species differs in 
this re.spect, that where a species grows in profu¬ 
sion, a general glance of the botanical eye suffices 
fo satisfy the niiiid that no new species is there. 
But the variety-hunter mu.st go farther, and 
examine eacli individual, since in many eases a 
new find is only distinguishahle among the host 
of its fidlows by a smiilf portion being visible, the 
abiiornial nature of which it is tlie province of 
the variety-hunter to ‘spot’ at a glance. In the 
case cited of the L. mmitana, the ."peeies required 
no secouil glance even at a dislance of twenty 
yards ; hut the eye on the lookout for tassels was 
iicedeii to ‘spot’ an indication of those at that 
distance. 

To our mind, there is absolutely lio reason why j 
even the majestic tree ferns should not be subject 
to similar iiilliieiiccs as their humbler breth^V^ 
and we may reasonably anticipate that in tinnli 
our coirservatories may be,graced by loveljr tat- 
selleil forms of these so soon as a persistent 
variety-hunter turns his attention in their dirofti' 
tion, or some speeies-hmiter in a favoured locaUtjr. 
catches tin: ‘fever’ of variety-hunting, whieb M 
often induced in amateurs by the accidentid dii^ ’ 
covery of a good thing. . ' ’ ; ' 

Con.ideriiig the undoubted]^ greater beanty ^ 
many of these ‘freaks’ as compared with 
normal,forms from which they spring, It la-a 
great pity that they are not better known. In 
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hundreds of aardens, so-called ferneries are found have had this eccentric -Uiste all to himself; but, 
on exomitiation to contain nothing but some unfortunately, it was shared by another member 
three or four common species repeated ad nameam, of the small community, and that the most im- 
while the same space devoted tu a collection of porhint one in it. The Law by common consent 
the choice forms would be a Iniudred times more ranks nboy.e Medicine in our social oi'ganisation— 
interesting and beautiful. Among the ‘freaks’ in tile newspaper which spoke of ‘the value of life 
moat of Uie families are beautiful dwarf forma, and the saerediieas of property’ only echoed the 


Here is a field for the ladie.s, who, in the limited is supposed to rank above either, it is to be feared 
space of a single nortli window, could have a pet that the lawyer, above all W'hen he is magistrate 
collection of veritable gems of venture demanding ns well, bulks more largely in popular esteem 
ft minimum of attention, and alfonling a maxi- tlian the parson. At leiust tliat was the case in 
mum of pleasure under eircumstnuees where Picton, where Captain Frere, the ‘ police mngis- 
flowers would perisli for lack of sun. In fine, traU',’ was decidedly the greatest man in the 
this capacity of growing in tlie shade (not in the place. 


dark, remember, for the more light the better. He had been in the army before he came to 
barring direct sunsliine), coupled witli the great Australia, and liad been invalided after the 
go of form with wliich Nature lia-s endowed Crimean War, ■whiiii at once made him some- 

^ «• _. 1 1_ 11 .1 j.^__ Ai-.*__ _r _ 1-. *.- IT_____ ~ -i:-.*—,*, 


them, affords the dwellers in cities and towns thing of a hero. Ho was, moreover, a distant 


an opportunity of study and pleasure wliich at 


of a peer wlio had once been Governor of 


present is practically ignored, but which only A’ictoria ; and it was to tliis connection that 
needs to be made known to be appreciated and lie owed liis present iippointmcnt, given him 
utilised. when his lieull.li seemed so sluittered as to make 

___ active service impossilde. The Australian climate 

had restored him to strcngtli, and, if one miglit 
A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS. .judge from expression as well as looks, to more 
111 Oatheionk g. Kcbi.bv. liope and encigv tlian he had seemed capable of 

IN TWO CHArTBRS.-CHArTEIl I. l"' V'° 

day when Dr Sewell—-a later arrival still - lost 

The town of Pietoii stands on tlie high-road his temper with Madge Renton after having 


between Melbourne and the gold-fields of Vic¬ 
toria. It is now tlic centre of a large pastoral 


iilreiidy lost Ids lieart to her. 

Tile girl sat locking lier.self in a light cane- 


district, with railway coiriiminication witli the chair, as it trying by tlie motion to keep some 
capital, and a growing population that divides '»jvard vexation from lin.lmg vent m words. A 

,1 , ,, . faint Hn.sli stained lier usually p.ale cheeks, and 

itself into e.aste.a iri tlie orthodox ohl-coiintrv , . ■ i i •' f.i _ ».• 


itself into castes in the ortliodox old-country 
style. 


lier tau'iiy eyes looked darker willi anger. Miss 
Jenny Dircli, wlio liad been known to describe 


But twenty years ago it wu.s a small place, yjadge as <a red-haired, white-faced tiling,’ had 
important ciiiofly because it was tlie only town.ship never seen lier look so licautiful ; for it was Miss 


within tliirty miles, and becliuse inside its walls — Renton’s wont to go about tlie world rather 
such as they were - all tlie organisation of civilisa- coldly, except wlieii love or pity or anger roused 
tion was concentrated. Tlieie were cliiirclies in ber soul and lier features to some excitement. 
Picton—an Episcopal church and a Baptist cliapel; . ^'berc was eoiisidorablc excuse for tlie, mdigna- 

- * - turn she was now slnnviiig. Dr ciewell had tlie 


there was a store and a oonrt-lio.ise ; and a doctor | indulging in 

had lately set up in practice Bein^g an energetic U eiicumslauccs when leti- 

yonng fellow-, who believed tliat skill and earnest- ^eiiee. would have been especially advisable. He 
ness ore wortli as mneh in a new country as j i,.„i just asked Miss Renton to marry him ; and 
capital is in an old one, lie was doing well; ' hi.s request being refused, lie had deiiianded the 
. tliOttg& his patients jiaid tlieir fec.s in gold-dust reason of her negative reply, and begged ber to 
and sheep and grain us often a.s in coin of tlie reconsider it. At first Madge had merely 

renlin. Yet he was not a happy man this mild reiterated her assurance that she could never 

March day, a.s he stood in tl.e veranda of tlie accept b„u ; but she liked hiin just well enough 

11 - ’Ai • 's a 1 1 • i.* a to h:itc wounding him, ami m order that slie 

.ylcarage, looking with irriteted a.hmration at u 


whose yellow dress and tawny hrown hair (explained that slie was engaj'ed—privately, 

and eyes harmonised witii the brilliant autumn not even her father knew of it—to Captain Lewis 
tints of the creepers that tw'iiied around tlie posts Frorc. At this point the rejected suitor’s duty 
and hnng in long trails from the roof. was clearly to bow to the Iiaiid of destiny and 

Madge Renton, the, vicaps daughter, was not retire from the contest with as much dignity as he 
the b3le of Picton ; tliat pre-eminence was could muster. 

claimed by Jenny Bircli, the innkeepePs only This, which he ought to have done, was exactly 
child, who had goldenjioir, and a pink and white what Philip did not do. lie looked aghast, 
complexion, and three ^mes as many new gowns shocked, indignant, and ejaculated almost un- 
as Miss Renton. But tastes differ, and though the consciously : ‘ Engaj^d to that old—fogey!’ 
miners from up the country and the occasional Madge felt certain tliat a harsher word tlia|i 
travellers who mnmny reason, or none, stopped at fogey was in his mind, though he managed® to 
, l^cton, nil admired Miss Birch, Dr Philip Sewell restrain it; and fogey was bod enough. A_ girl 
Aid nbt think her worth looking at whep Madge who is thoroughly in love with a nian_ consider- 
by. He would have been well content to ably her senior can laugh at the surprise of Jier 
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friends ; but when she is not quite sure that ho is 
the one man in the world for hei', when she has 
been carried away by the novelty of wooing, and 
by the knowledge that a man who has been all 
rormd the world and has tried all life’s, flavours 
for five-and-forty years, seeks as the best gift it 
can give him her untutored self—when vanity has 
dictated her acceptiince niore than love, she is apt 
'to resent very deeply any insinuation that, after 
all, her prize is not so very w'ell worth winning. 
She must prove that it is a peiud of price; she 
requires to convince lierself of it as much as any 
one else; and she is very imlignant when another 
^ives utterance to the doubt that h.os been lurk¬ 
ing, half-suspected, in her own mind. 

Fogey, indeeil ! flow dare Philip Sewell hint 
at such a word ! It is true that Lewis was a litlle 
bald, and had a few crow’.s-fe(!t about the eyes, 
and that there were white streaks in that beauti¬ 
ful beard of his. She was sure Philip would 
have been only too proud if he Invl luui a beard 
as long and flowing, instea<l of a miserable little 
moustache. Still, she wouhl make Lewis shave it 
off; it certainly did make him look older, and 
there was no need to do that. But he wasn’t a 
fogey ! 

‘You are very courleous!’ she exclaimed in 
tones that mu<le Philip feel how lacking in 
courtesy he had "been. 

‘ I beg your pardon. Miss Renton ; T had no 
right to .speak as I did ; but—but you 
know’- 

‘ O yes, I know ! I know that boy.s of four 
or five and twenty’ (Philip was twenty-six, 
and this was as near it as she dared venture) 
‘always try to di.sparage men who hav(! reache<l 
the .age of wisdom. They are jealous of them, 1 
suppose.’ 

‘No, they’re not,’ said Philip bluntly ; ‘ cxce])t 
—that i.s—excejit when - when — 

‘Pray, don’t make exceptions out of considera¬ 
tion for me. 1 am (luife prepared to admit that 
very young men <lon’t api>reciate the qualities of 
those who have more experience than themselvc^s ; 
but women, fortunately, are ditl'erent,’ .“ai<l Miss 
Mailge, who had just passeil her nineteenth bii th- 
day, with a grand .air. 

‘ I hope they are ' That i.s, I ho]ie yon .are in 
love with tfii.s fellow Krere, though I don’t see 
how you can be. And I don’t believe you arc.’ 

‘Dr Sewell, how dare you apeak in such a 
fashion! ’ 

‘ I beg your p.ardon; I am very stupid. I 
know I have no right to critici.se your choice. 1 
am mad—;jealou.s, I suppose. But when a man 

has his be.st hope taken aw,ay from him, he’- 

The words ceased, a certain husky feeling that 
had been in Philip’s throat since the moment 
Madge said ‘No’ having suddenly become so 
marked as to prevent articulation. 

Tim girl grew softer when she saw how moved 
he was. ‘I am very sorry, Philip, very sorry,’ 
she said gently ; ‘ but you see I am not free, and 
ou will find somebody ehse who will suit you 
etter.’ 

‘Never!’ he exclaimed stoutly. ‘Even a boy 
may know his own mind, when he is a boy 
of tWenty-si-M, and I know that I shall ndver 
love any c ne hut you.’ 

She was about to combat this opinion, whiclr 
would probably have resulted in, a new develop¬ 


ment of the original quaml between them, when 
her father appeared. The Rev. Mr Renton was 
an anxious-looking man, who seemed to feel how 
little his Oxford training was adapted to liis 
Australi.an environment, lie htid come to the 
antipodes fiist becamio his liealtli was weak ; and 
wlieii tlie pure soft air ha<l healed his feeble 
lungs, be began to look for some sphere of work 
in the new land. It was in tbe purest missionary 
spirit tliat he had come to Pictou hm years 
before ; anrl it was in a missionary spirit sub- 
limeil to a forlorn-liope that be clung to his 
post in spite of tbe bitter consciousncs.s of failure. 
A few, tbe more aristocratic portion of the Pictou 
community, came to his chur(!li; hut the niiijorily 
of those who cared for religion.? exercises at all 
went to the chapel. This consciousness of failure 
in his life-work gave tlie parson on apologetic 
air, even before those who, like Dr Sewell, 
wer(! loyal members of his Hock. Philip did 
not indeed sec that Mr Ib-nton was nervous in 
lii.s pr(»encn ; but he perceived, ami confided to 
himself—having no otlier confidant whom he 
could trust witli a di.sparnging judgment of Miss 
Renton’s father- th.at the viirar almost cringed to 
Captain Frei-e ; and at tliis moment he glared 
at bis inofl'eudiug pastoi', being suddenly struck 
with the idea tli.at he li.ad forced his daughter to 
accejit the captain. 

Fortunately, Mr Renton did not perceive tlie 
frown (.n tlie young doctor’s face; neither did 
he notice bis daughter’s fliushed checks, nor any 
of the .subtle tokens of a disturbed moral atmo¬ 
sphere. He had news of his own to communicate, 
and tliat excited him, to tlie detriment of his 
faculty of ob.sorvatioii. 

‘Wliat a <!rcadful ali'air I’ lie exclaimed. 

Madge tlnniglit of Pbilip’.s proposal ; Philip 
tliougbt of Madge’.? engagement, ami both asked, 

‘ What ali'air '!’ with more embarrassment than 
curiosity. 

‘That loorder of the policemen down the 
river.’ 

‘The murder!’ They were both snfliciently 
cuiious now, and for once in hi.s life Mr Renton 
liad two attentive listeners. ‘You know,’ he 
explaiiicil, ‘that a month ago the police escort 
took a load of gold and dust to the hank at 
Molbouriie. 1 suppose they left most of it there ; 
but they were luiiiging back a considerable sum 
in bank-notes to tlie miner.s U]) the country. 
Bank-notes are light, so there were only two 
men sent on tbe return journey.’ 

‘I know all that,’ said Philip, with a touch 
of impatience. ‘We expoctwl them to stop at 
I’ictou last night. When tlioy didn’t come, I 
concluded tliat the roads were bail, and that 
they had got along slower than tlicy expected.’ 

‘ The roads wnr bad, and they could not reach 
Pictou before iilglilfall ; at least, so- I suppose,' 
for they camped about ten, miles away on lh)» 
bank of the river, and there they were found: 
murdered tills nioriiiiig.’ V . J ; 

‘Who can h; vc ilone it?’ ■ 

‘Some bushranger, 1 suppose. Of counw 
object was tlieft ; all the notes are gone.’ ; ’ ' i 

‘It won’t profit the thief much,.! ftmd^: 
doubtless the numliers of the naltes are sei dduaii' 
in the bank at Midbourne j and as 
presents qjie he will be enught—-il'-lwi 
IS rash enough to present it miUseif, : ' 
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a dupe to do it for him, it may take a longer father is with Captain Frere, who iS looking at 
time, but not much : he is a fool as well as a them.’ 

rogue.’ Philip Sewell was not particularly desirous of 

'It is funny that we should not have hoard meeting Captain Frere at this moment; but 
of bushrangers being in the neighbourhood,’ said having expressed a desire to see the bodies, he 
Madge, ‘Captain Frere was out all the night could hardly turn round in a moment and pro- 
before last looking about on the route the police- fess inditference to the mutter ; besides, it was 
men were to take, in order to make sure that inevitable, if any investigation of the murder 
all was' right; ami he told me the coast was was to be made, that the doctor and the magis- 
clear. If there hail been aiiy dangerous char- trate should meet in connection with it- 
aoters about, he would have sent an escort to He went to the coacli-housc, where the two 
meet the :uen, I suppose.’ dead men lay. They had been stalwart fellows, 

‘Ah! the bushrangers must keep a better look- apparently of a more active habit than the blue- 
out than the police magistrate,’ said Mr Kenton, coated guardians of thcj peace at home—rough- 
‘They have brought the bodies to the inn; and riders, who could find their way across an almost 
I suppose Captain Frere will hold an imiiiiry, trackless country, and perhaps were not very 
though it is harclly likely that .anythiug will scrupulous whether tliey took a bushranger alive 
come of it besides a verdict against “ person or or dead— men who have no place in a fully civil- 
persons uuknowu.” ’ ised comimiuity, ami in a semi-barharous one are 

‘To the inn!’ exclaimed Philip with some a protection or a terror to the inhabilant.s accord- 
irritation. ‘ I hope not; noise or excitement ing as some chance wind of circumstance may 
may iujurcj my patient greatly, poor woman.’ move them towards good or evil; hut bravo 

‘Oh, you have a patient at the inn,’rcunarked men, who, having undertaken a task, disehargo 
Madge, faintly picpied. ‘ Is the fair Miss .lenny it at any cost. These two had died in the ful¬ 
lin' lilmeiit of their duty, and apparently had died 

‘Not she; Miss Jenny is the goddess Ilygeia. hard, 'fhe discharged pbUil lakeu from the cold 
But they have a guest theiv, a woman who has nervele.“s hand of one proved that he had tried, 
once been beautiful, but has, if one may .judge however vainly, to prevent the theft. It was 
by appearances, had a hard life. I .suppose slie just possible that the thief hud got moi'e than 
was going up to the mines. But I know nothing the hank-notes in that midnight robbery, 
about her, beyond the fact that she fainted after Dr Sewell nodded silently to tlie iunkeejwr and 
going out for a walk ye.sterdiiy morning, and Captain Frere us he enterecl the coacli-huuse. A 
that she is now in a very weak and feverish scant greeting suiriees for the living when we are 
condition.’ in the preseme of the dead, and l.'crsides, Pliilip 

‘Poor thing! Is she young P asked Madge. was not in the mood to lavish courtesy on Madge 
‘Not very. About forty, I should think from Kenton’s lover. Madge Kenton's lover! What 
her appearance. I tliink I ought to go and secc on earth could she see in that withered old stick.'f 
her. %e bustle may have iiijured her. Miss Philip asked himself, eyeing the captain with 
Jenny—I know her ! -woidd go rusliing up to vigorous disfavour. The contempt was decidedly 
the invalicl’s room to tell her of “the murder,’ unjust. Lewis Krere was a picturescjiie-lookiiig, 
as if it were really a great treat. Ifeides, they’ll if not a liaudsoine man. His face was indeeil 
probably want me to cliagno.se the nature of these lined and weather-beaten, and his hair was 
two poor fellows’ woim ls.’ decidedly thin at the temples ; but bis dark eyes 

So Philip, glad of the excuse for a graceful had that meluncholv look which has a certain 
departure, went away, his sore heart—such is attraction for girls who have never known trouble 
human nature, with its troubles balanced by tliemselvcs ; and his long silky pointed beard was 
strange and fantastic compensations—fretting liiiii in itself a feature, giving him sometbing of tho 
a little leas because of the exciting news. aspect of the high-bred gentlemen who.se portraitt 

He went down to tlie inn, partly to see his Van Dyck painted fcjr all time, 
patient, partly to ask if his services were to be ‘This is a sad sight, doctoi-,’ said the innkec-per, 
called upon in connection with the impiiiy on after Philip had looked silently at the bodies for 
the murder of the two policiomeii. He was inter- a minute or two. ‘These two poor fellows, full 
ested in the matter, and when one Inu a curiosity of health and strength onl)' yesterday, and mur- 
to gratify, it is well to have the excuse of otficiul dered last uiglit when we were fast asleep in our 
duties to justify its gratification. The innkeeper’s Uals!’ 

daughter met him iit the door. Her eyes were ' Not quite,’ said Philip, whose professional eye 
not dim, nor was her natural colour abated ; but, noted merre than tliat of an ordinary observer, 
nevertheless, wlieu she saw Philip, she leant up ‘Not quite what? ' Ncrt imirclered ?’ 

against the doorpost and gasirod out: ‘0 elector, ‘0 yees, murdei-ed. But they were not mur- 

I am glad to see you. Isn’t this a terrible bn.si- dered last night Freun all npiiearauce.s, I .should 
nessl It has mai^e me quite faint.’ For the judge that they have been dead more than twenty- 
goddess Hygoia, prcJoably because she had never four hours.’ • 

had a da/s illuoss in her life, had a great nmbi- ‘Nonsense! How can you tell that?’ c.x- 
tion to be considejfod an invalid—a weakness claimed Captain Fiere sharply, 
which had become Inoj'e pronounced since Dr ‘ Oh ! the study of medical jurisprudence is not 
Sewell came to Picton. exactly a waste id time ; one learns a good deal 

‘ The air will do you good, then,’said the doctor by it,’answered rhilip, in a lone which, with- 
poolly, passingtJijer with a nod.—‘Is your lather qut obvious iliscourtesy, indicated the seiitkiffcnt, 
About? I want^im to take'me to see the poor ‘Mind your own business, and don’t interfere with 
fellows.’ mine.’—‘These two men must have been killed 

' ‘Ha is in the coach-house. Tluiy'rf there, and the night before last,’ he went on in a more 
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amiable tone; ‘and, by-the-by, it’s funny, as 
you were out on scont-duty that night, that you 
didn’t see a sign of the murderer. He must liave 
been somewhei'e in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘I wasn’t out the night before la.st,’ said Frere, 
hastily; ‘ I was in my bed, like the rest of 
you.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon. It wa.s Miss Renton who 
said you were out, and I took it for granted 
she had learned the fact from you.’ 

‘Miss Renton is not my guardian.’ 

‘No; but I took it for granted that as your 
fuinede., she did not speak without authority, or 
at least knowledge.’ 

Frere muttered an imprecation, which Philip 
took to 1)0 an expression of anger at his stupidity 
in thus abruptly announcing an engagement which 
was Buppo.scd to be still secret, and the wo)da 
which the captain at last addressed to him—‘You 
are a good gossip-monger. Dr Sewell ’—confirmed 
the notion in his mind. 

‘I suppose 1 ought to apologise,’ said Philip; 
‘but as a marriage is a thing for all the woikl to 
know, doubtless 1 am anticipating your announce¬ 
ment only by a very short time. I can only say 
that I hope you will be worthy of Miss Kenton’s 
love.—Now, Birch, I think T will go .and sec my 
patient. Her heart is weak', and this fuss and 
excitement in the house may have injured her.’ 

He went out; and Birch, turning to offer sur¬ 
prised congratulations to the captain, saiv that he 
was very pale. ‘You look bad, captain,’ he ex¬ 
claimed. ‘This sight docs make a man feel a 
bit nucer. Come into the house ami get a drop of 
brandy.’ 

‘ I confe.sa I would be glad of it,' said Frere, and 
they left the coach-house. But the captain would 
not enter the inn. He threw himself down on a 
bench neai' the dooi’, saying that the air reviveil 
him ; and while Birch hurrieil away to bring the 
brandy, Mi.ss Jenny, who was still leaning ag.dust 
the doorpost, pouting a little that the doctor had 
wasted so few words on her, entered into con¬ 
versation with him. 

‘ You <lo look ill, captain. Of course that sight 
would give you a turn ; and you’ve got a cold 
too, haven’t you V 

‘No ; I haven't. How could I catch cold?’ he 
said irritably, as it the idea of a cold annoyed 
him. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she returned, offeudeil at 
his tone. ‘But seeing you’ve had your thi'oat 
wrapped tor two day.s, it wasn't such a strange 
idea to get into my head, wsts it?' And she 
pointed to a silk handkerchief, which the captain 
wore folded closely around his neck. 

Captain Frere had np|)areutly recovered his 
temper. ‘ You ’re right. Miss Jenny,’ he admitted ; 
‘ 1 have a cold ; but you see 1 ’m very touchy 
about confessing to such an old woman’s com- 
plaivt.’ 

Philip Sewell meanwhile was sitting holding 
his patient’s wrist with his fingers on her pul.se. 
He had been pleased to note when he first took it 
that it was culm and steady’. But the voices of 
the two speakers outside floated up to the open 
willow of the room where the unknown woman 
lay, and at the sound of the captain’s, the pulse 
suddenly leapt into a quick Uuttering irregular 
beak 

‘ Now, this is very funny,’ said Philip to him¬ 
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self, preserving an immovable countenance the 
while. ‘ I wonder if it was Frei-e she came to 
Picton to see? It is evident that his vicinity 
excites her.’ * 

SUN-DIALS AND 110CRGLASSES. 

Evkrybodv nowadays knows the value of time, 
and the necessity of marking its swift flight by 
clocks and watches of such exact work and 
measurement as to let not a single moment pass 
unnoted. We are far too busy and too clever to 
permit of any such neglect; yet, for all that, 
it m.iy be doubted cvhether w’e are a whit more 
alive to the value of the golden hours than when 
many, a workman good and true was content 
to murk their flight by the shadow of a homely 
Dial. ‘Doubtless,’says honest old Isaak AValton, 
in one of his charming pages of the joys and 
pleasures of country' life—‘ doubtless, the dweller 
among the (juiet nieails and streams may carry 
with liim his rvell-contrived horologe, of silver 
or gold—yet as he wanders by the river-side, 
he will gladly nole the rise and fall of day by 
the opening and shutting of flowers that deck 
the mead, or by the sweet music of the birds 
at mom or eve ; by the shadow on the mossy 
dial, in the sunny garden of the farm, or hard 
by the tower of tlie village church.’ 

In hi.s time, sneh dials were plentiful enough. 
Mr Pejiys, in his Diary (1070; tells us of one 
in his famotis garden at {’lanham; while his 
friend, .lohii Evelyn, talks .still more, pleasantly 
of the mo.ss-grown diid, among his flowers at 
Siiyes Oouif. They were, in fact, all the fashion 
among tluise who prideil tlieniselves on well- 
ordered gardens. We hear of them at Hampton 
Court ami at Royal Windsor ; ns also, of a certain 
Nichobaa .Stone, wdio became so famous in design¬ 
ing and l iiilding lliem up—after many a quaint 
fa.4iion—r t tbe king employed bini to set up 
one in the courtyard of tlie I’alace of St James— 
which cost six pounds thirteen shillings and 
ibnrpence, exclusive of payment for stones and 
work ; and of a still rarer and more elaborate 
dial in the private gardens at Whitehall, for 
whic’h foity-six pounds were paid out of the 
royal pocket. Tliey were known, too, long before 
these days of King James ; mnl to say nothing 
of the famous one of Ahaz and Ilezekinli, there 
i.s a mention of them in Homer (probably 
a contempomry of the jirophct); while at a 
later ilate, when Rome was the great city of the 
World, among her many wondei-s was the huge 
sun-dial in the Campus Martins. Augustus, when 
he came in triumpli from Egypt, had brought 
with him a towering Obelisk— a twin-brother, 
it may be, of Cleopatra’s Needle—and set it up 
as tlie gnomon of a vast sun-dial among the' 
stately -arc.hes and porticoes where the Roman.' 
citizens were wont to assemble at the pubha; 
games, liouud about it the horn's were marjted; 
out by a cii'ole of gigantic golden fianie^ ; W' 
arranged that thev might catch the earliest and) 
latest I'ays of smilight, and mark the dawti tgld; 
close of clay with a mighty bar of shadow:. : 

But this, like many another wonder cd fcto;' 
great city, has long since pissed^ away; and hot; 
n tr.aee of it but the obelisk is to be :f6Qhd.; 
Century sifter century rolled by, tmd by detoees 
the custom of setting up dials in pnmid places 
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fell into diense, not to be revived uiitil_ tlie time 
came for building Christian churches in widely 
scattered lands, and then by many a lonely 
village tower, where the Gross gave man hope 
of eternity, the 8ha<low on the dial reminded him 
of the flight of time. And still, in many a quiet 
country churchyard, an<l in many a trim manor- 
house garden, there is yet to be found some 
quaint little memorial of bygone simple days, 
old-fashioned rustic folk- in the moss-grown dial, 
though the hands that framed it are now but 
dusk One such happy garden I know in the 
pleasant county of Sussex, where such a dial 
stands. 

Not wholly in th© busy world, nor quito 
Beyond it, blooms the gardon that I love. 

News f?om the huiuiiiing city conies to it 
In .sound of funeral or marriage bells ; 

And sitting muHled in dark loaves, you hoar 
The windy clanging of tho luinater clock. 

The manor-house itself, round which the garden 
lies stretched, is a fair and stately mansion of 
ruddy tone, with many a quaint turret amt 
pinnacle along its tall roof, and has for .several 

f enerations borne the dainty name of Summer’s 
'lace, a title that well befits it, not merely 
because of the air of sunshine which welcomes 
all comers to the goodly house, but that the 
whole place i.s crowned and crowded with flowers. 
It abounds with winding paths, snatelies of gr.issy 
lawn, clumps of rare shrubs and trees, and above 
all, with roses of every hue, and choicest fragrance. 
Follow tlie broad walk from the house, down 
between tall hedges of yew, and you come upon 
a little sunny ojien space ; and thei-e, in the 
midst of blooming flower-beds scattered over the 
soft, close-shaven, turf, stands the dial. Built 
after the siinple.st fashion, it has no pretence to 
any charm but that of being old-fashioned, and 
after the pattern of a still older one in another 
Sussex garden not far away. Hound tho four 
sides of the plate of the dial are cut the following 
four mottoes, each for its own season: After Jlark- 
ness. Light; Alas ! how swift. I warn whilst I 
move ; So pas-ses Life. 

As you stand by the old dial, look where you 
will, the view is charming. All rouml lie wide 
open champaign, meadow, ruddy ploughiHl land, 
and sloping upland ; dotted licro and tliere with 
clumps of trees, gray old church towers, and 
goodly farmhouses, each nestling quietly down 
under the shade of wych-elms, as if it had been 
there for ever. Not, liowever, for so lasting a 
possession. For the proudest towers decay ; ‘ All 
things do wax and wane,' ‘ The longest day must 
end j’ and ‘Tempus’ is still ‘edax renim,’ as 
mai^ a dial still warns us. 

‘Time makes hay,’ says the motto to tho lazy 
Spaniard ivho relies on to-morrow ; more practi¬ 
cally to us English folk, ‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines for, says cheerful Master Herrick : 

The glorious lamp of }maven, the 8un, 

Tlie higher he is gv.;&g. 

The sooner will his race he run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

But among ail the countless mottoes set up 
iUTcdiaU, pernaps the wisest and wittiest is that 
wMch once stodll: in the old Temple Gardens, at 
word of the great Iiord Chancellor Bacon. 
.Be WM ha^ at work in his chambers one day, 
an ijle student dropped in to ask his 


lordship for a motto for the new sun-dial then 
being built. Twice, he humbly made his request; 
but the grave chancellor gave no reply or sign 
of having heard it. At last, as the petitioner 
began again for the thiixl time, my lord looks up 
and says angrily: ‘ Sirrali, Be gone, about your 
business.’—‘ A tliousand thanks, my lord,’ replies 
the suitor; ‘ tho very thing for the dial; nothing 
could be better.’ 

Yet, if this be the sagest of mottoes, and 
worthy of so grave a godfather, the brightest 
and happiest surely was that, once at Paul’s 
Cross: ‘ Horas non numcro nisi Serenas ’ (I 
number none but sunny hours); not only a word 
of warning to nil comers, but of dainty reproof 
to the wliole generation of grumblers ami mal¬ 
contents, who altogether leave the sunshine out 
of their daily record of tilings, and give us but 
a catalogue of cloud, dark days, and evil. Not 
so witli the sun-dial. Not a gleam of siinsbiiie, 
not a golden grain in Time’s boiirghuss passes 
iiuuotod ; anil tlioiigli tho recording finger is ii 
line of shadow, it tells of ligiit—light that must 
wane, and time that is ever flying, and, once 
gone, is gone for ever. So much for to-day. 

As for to-morrow, we all know the stern 
truth about it, and that in fact it may never 
be ours. Tlie sages and niorali.«t.s of all ages 
have told ns, and warned us, so often that no 
texts are more common or less heeded. With 
one special itne among these ])roverbs the wits 
have dared to take great liberties. ‘Never put 
oir till to-iuorrow,’ said Grimaldi’s inollier to her 
witty son, ‘ what can be done to-d.iy.’ -■* Very 
well, mother,’ replies .loe; ‘then let ns have 
Ihe pluni-pnddiiig to-night.’ Clearly, he regarded 
to-morrow as a doubtlnl imsscssion. 

‘This proverb about to-morrow,’ says Talley¬ 
rand, is badly rendered ; it ought to read thus : 
‘ Never do to-day wliat you can possibly put off 
until to-morrow.’ ‘Tliis plan,’ says sage old 
Benjamin k’ninklin, ‘I oiii:e tried for a month; 
blit, easy us it seems, the plan was an utter 
failure, and at the. end 1 siuldeiily fouml that 
to-morrow was always a day beyond my reach.’ 

But ‘time flies,’ as we linger among the wits, 
and tliere is but brief space for a few wonls 
on the second beading of this little paper, Ilour- 
ghisses, which, far more than sun-dials, are now 
all hut things of the past; though time was, 
and that not so very far remote, when they 
were to be fouml in almost every parish church 
in the laud. Here and there, as curly ns the 
third century, mention of them is to U; found ; 
and so onwards increasingly to the time of the 
Iteformation, when one was. usually set in the 
pulpit as a guide to the preacher. At HursL 
ill Berkshire, one was set up witli the legend : 
‘ As this glass runnetli, so fadetli man’s life.’ At 
St Dunstau’s, Fleet Street, .London, were once 
a couple of liourgln8.ses, with fittings of lilver 
wliich, in aftertiiiies of trouble, were melled down 
and made into heads for the beadle’s staves. In 
the parish book of Saint Katharine’s, Aldgate 
(L')6-l), is an entry which rnns thus; ‘Item, for 
one hourglass hiHiging by pulpit wdiere . the 
preacher doth make his sermon, that he ,may 
know how the hour passetfi, one shilling.’ 

An hour, or even less—for some glasses were 
made to run for half an hour—^was tiien counted 
enough and more than enough both by priest 
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and people for the preacher’s discourse; and the 
glass, in fact, was for warning him to get ready 
for Finis. But onward from Martin Luther’s 
time the preacheFs office grew to be more and 
more magnified j and in the days ot the Puritan 
divines even two houra were not thought too 
much for a ‘right godly admonition.’ Hence 
it fell out at Iladleigh, wliere a certain Independ¬ 
ent had come to take the place of a ‘back¬ 
sliding’ vicar, that on a special Sunday the 
preacher hail already got through half of the 
second glass, ami there appeared no sign of his 
coming to a conclusion. It was sultry summer 
weather, and the audience, one by one, were 
creeping out of church, when, at a sudiUm pause 
in tlie ininisteFs discourse, up rose the old piwi-ih 
clerk, after long watching for a chance—‘When 
your reverence,’ said he, ‘ hath finished, he pleased, 
honoured sir, to close the church door and put 
the key under it.’ 

Those were the days when Ilezekiah Poundtc.vt 
had it all his own way, ‘ could go on for ever,’ 
as Roger Wildnike profanely put it, ‘and then 
begin .again;’ and when ‘Finally, lastly, and to 
conclude’ might be a long way off from the 
de.sired haven of Finis. 

Indeed, if tlie preacher failed to make out his 
full liour, he was counted lazy, ‘a slothful sliep- 
herd, a dunih dog,’ an unprofitable memhe.r ; and 
many a dull discourse passed muster by reason, 
mainly, of its intolerahle length. V.'et some of 
the lengtliiost of these e.xpounders Were not with¬ 
out a grain of wit wliieh, thongli grim enough in 
its way, lielped to season the long drawn, weary, 
outpouring witii a spark of salt. Tims, one Hugh 
Peters, a well-ktiown and Icngtliy e.xponnder of 
knotty points, on a certain special occasion, find¬ 
ing at the end of the first hour that he was not 
half-way through his subject, cried out, as lie 
turned tlie hoiirgla.ss for aiiotlier spell; ‘Beloved, 
I know you to be right good fellows; so, let us 
have one more glass togetlier before wo part’ 
Atid small as it i.s, the joke seems to liave been a 
favourite one : for mucli about the same time we 
find bis friend and fellow-labourer, the notorious 
Duiiiel Burgess, making use of tlie very same 
iniiige. He was preaching, at Wcstniinster, on 
wliat would now be culled the Total Abstinence 
qnc.stion, and having tliuudored with great violence 
and at prodigious leiigtli against the perils, sin, 
and shame of ‘Drink, drinking, and (Irunkards,’ 
accur.scd, and ‘ to be accursed ever among Cliristiaii 
men,’ the impartial hourglass suddenly ran down. 
Whereupon Daniel, calmly luniiiig it, went boldly 
on ; ‘Brethren, of this damnable custom of drink¬ 
ing, there is yet more to be said, nay much more ; 
let us then have the other glass, and then, if need 
be, another, Ac.’ 

‘ If,’ said honest old Martin Luther, ‘ I had my 
time to go over again, my sermons shoulil bo 
mucli shorter, and fit for children and poor folk, 
&c.’ But having one’s time over again is just 
what is in nobody’s power ; the very lesson which 
the learned Doctor himself had doubtless enforceil 
in many a long discouree, of which, many a sun¬ 
dial, and many an hourglass had been warning 
him for half a centuryand in vain, until in his 
old ^ho he grew to be merciful, os he tliought of 
how many people he had sent to sleep, when lie 
meant to awaken them. 

‘Time,’ says an Italian proverb, ‘brings roses.’ 


‘Time,’ says another sago, of wider ambition, 
J brings all things to them who wait.’ Possibly so; 
if by ‘all’ we arepontmt to mean ‘a good many,’ 
but not ‘all’ in any other sense ; for not one of 
the wasted hours of the past, and not one of the 
lost opportunities an'd neglected duties that lie 
buried under them, may ever come back. Hogarth, 
when he drew his picture of ‘The Sleeping Con¬ 
gregation,’ meant more than a joke when he set 
up ail hourglass before the preacher with the 
laiigliing scroll on it, ‘Omnia liinins ernnt,’ ns an 
elegy of the past. As well try to gather the pulF 
of smoke that has vanished into thin air, as to 
call back a grain of sand tliat has once fallen 
from the glass. It is a greater artist than Hogarth 
who in his own inimitable fashion sums up the 
whole truth in a single line : 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 


OLD SALLY. 

She. was one of the accepted facts of my child¬ 
hood, taken ns a matter of course with the unques¬ 
tioning stolidity of most children. It never struck 
mo as strange timt Sally’s wrinkled countenanco 
sliould Ire ol a dark coffee colour when all the 
otlier faces round me were white; or that while 
she spoke in curious negro jargon, tlie other 
servants useil broad Devon. I accejited lier, and 
never speculated concerning her. 

She was a lelic of tlie days of AVest Indian 
slave-Iiolding, and wa.s liorn a slave, but gained lier 
freedom by coming to England long before the 
days of the, general eniaucipation. She never in 
the least realised the fact, being in her own 
iqiinion ‘ missus’.s’ property; anil she would have 
been much olfemled if any one had tried to prove 
tlie contrary. She came with missus (my grand¬ 
mother) as lier ’ laid from her father’s estate, aud 
never left her !: .she died, crossing and recrossing 
the Atlantic several tinie.s in the dischai'ge of her 
faithful service. She often told ns, in the quaint 
negro jargon that never sounded strange in our 
ears, of thi«e long monotonous voyages in the vast 
sailing-ships of the day. Ot the constant watch¬ 
fulness, for fear of privateers, and the. sliarp orders 
of tlie protecting frigates to ‘close up’if any of 
the unwielily mereliantmeii showed signs of strag¬ 
gling. Of the delighted relief which .spread oxer 
every heart when the commamling officer signalled, 

' Bonaparte is taken ! Shift lor yourselves !’ Of 
how the ship in gaining port almost scraped sides 
with a great man-of-war outward txmml : .and pas- 
.sengers Hew to the side .ami .sailors to the rigging 
wlieii it liecame known that the little man pacing 
the quarter-deck with folded arms and sallow i 
face was ‘Bony’ himself on board the : 

rujfiitn. 

Her youth had been p,^ssed in earthquake- 
shaken Uuiniia. ‘ Dere it wa» hot, chillun 1 Aud 
de ground did walk and de ground did talk!’ was 
lier giiipliic ai count of the continuous earthquakes. * 
Her anecdotes of ner fellow-servants were full of " 
contempt, ami generally intended to point their 
inferiority to herself. Wlien ray gmt-graini- 
father, an easy soul, much ruled by .his sOmcBIIi^ . 
slaves, died, he was succeeded lij^nis 
but stern man. ‘Ole massa were hery kindj ahd 
young niassa not bad; he gave ns ^tehty tronat 
beef, but he ran us troo wid de spit F ■ 
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I deem to see her now sitting in her own arm¬ 
chair, close to the window of the servants’ hall, 
and leisurely darning granny’s .black silk stock¬ 
ings, She wore a turban of linen, stiffly starched, 
and nearly a foot high above her dark keen 
face. Her figure was spare and active, though her 
groans and complaints about her ‘lumba-ager’ were 
incessant. Her dress was a straight and scanty 
garment of either lilac print or black merino, with 
elbow sleeves and a coloured handkerchief pinned 
around her shoulders. In the tuorniug she tied 
a gay bandana across her forehead, knotting it 
behind, Malay fashion; but her turban was the 
chief pride of her toilet, and she spent hours 
washing and starching the folds of white fine 
linen which composed it. A jiair of spectacles 
‘?were perched far down her nose—such spectacles ! 
with round glasses and broad flat silver rims. On 
the window-seat beside her, her Bible was gener¬ 
ally spread open, and she luiuglod hixls and apos¬ 
trophes to ‘de Lard’ with groans about her 
‘lumba-ager’ and constant admonitions to the 
‘ chilleu.’ 

The servants' hall was a paradise of delight to 
ns. It contained a cupboard full of dusty toys, 
the playthings of children long grown up or dead 
and gone. There were rosy apples stored in rows 
on the top of the linen pre.ss ; and a family of 
fascinating china cats on the mantel-sliclf. The 
walls were papered with lilac roses on a butt' 
ground, and tlie centre table covered with a cotton 
cloth of lively blue-and-red check. The old 
mulatto sat in her armchair, drawn close to the 
window, across which the Devon rose.s clambered, 
and a great bush of fuchsia touched tlie panes 
with its bright slender red blos-soms. In the 
corner opposite Sally, ‘Anne’ generally sat, a 
faded plaintive little woman, witli a light brown 
front artlessly arranged (how often 1 wondered 
why the skin of Anne’s head grew in a ridge 
above her forehead !), and a chronic whitlow. Her 
‘front’ was crowned by a liigU baiuluau of gray 
blond, interspersed with bows <jt purple ribbon, 
and the back of her head wiis encased in a sort of 
black silk bag. She was the ‘young ladies’ maid' 
(my aunts were spinsters considerably over forty). 
She was as silent us Sally was voluble, and gener¬ 
ally assented to her remarks in monosyllables. 
On the BubjeCT of theology alone these two fricud.s 
disputed, and their contentions were sharp and 
bitter on such points. Each attended a different 
Betbesdo, and considered her minister as tiie one 
Unfailing light, and her fellow-congregation the 
only elect handful sure of ultimate salvutiou. ‘ I 
prove it you—I prove it you in de Word, Anne !’ 
Sally would exclaim, slapping her Bible in great 
excitement But Anne always held to her point 
with Saxon persistence and a’depressed air. 

Sally went to chapel every Sunday morning in 
great state, and we generally escorted her to the 
gate to see her staft. She wore a black llama 
ahawl, and a huge ‘ drawn ’ silk bonnet of tunnel- 
like depth, with deep borders of crimped muslin 
round W dark old fact.' * She went slowly, lean¬ 
ing on a cane of ebony, mounted in silver; and 
in wet weather oue of the younger maids held 
unfurled over W a green cotton umbiella with 
brass tips. HeirHjath-chair was drawn bodily by 
the owner himself, a mouldy man, with a bent 
back and a perspiring neck, of whom Sully enter¬ 
tained (he lowest possible opinion, and aln’ays 


spoke to him with a mixture of contempt and 
condescension on account of his making himself 
‘a beast of burden—no better dan a donkey.’— 
‘ It am a maracle to me how he does it,’ she often 
remarked, with a coloured slave’s instinctive 
wonder that even the meanest of mean whites 
could so debase bimself. 

In the discliM'ge of her easy duties as personal 
attendant on my grandmother Sally was a very 
dragon, demanding an amount of attention for 
missus that that meek lady would never have 
dreamt of claiming for herself. Her daughters 
were sharply called to account if they failed to 
niturn anything borrowed from tlieir mother. 
‘ Now, Missy Lulu, where am my missus’s boxes, 
and where am de straps and de bag dat you took 
away?’ And ‘Mis-sy Lulu’ (my Aunt Lucy, an 
untidy, short-sighted spinster of mature age) was 
obliged to search for and produce the missing 
articles under Sally’s persistent inquisition. 

My three aunts slept in two large communi¬ 
cating rooms, retaining the custom of their childish 
days. Sometimes my grandmother would send a 
message to them while dressing, and occasionally 
Sally found them all on their knees at their 
morning prayers. llcgardlcss of the fact, she 
made Iku- communication in a loud clear voice and 
departed. ‘ Ifou must uot do that, Sally,’ niy 
grandmother once urged mildly, after her daugh¬ 
ters had complained to her of the old woman’s 
irreverent disturbance of their devotions. ‘You 
must wait until the young ladies have finished 
their prayers, and then speak.’ 

‘Wliy mils’ I wait!’ returned Sally, much 
injured. ‘ It would interruckl your drcssiii’.’ 

‘Never miiid that. Sully; the delay will not 
hurt me.’ 

‘ Uinph ! ’Cause so dal de Lard am not dressin’, 
and it cannot matter to Him dat one little 
minute dat de young ladies leave off ’peakin’.' 

And ill spite of lier fervent and genuine piety, 
the old mulatto steadily refused to keep her 
mistress waiting even for ‘de Lard.’ lu fact, 
she considered my grandmother to be a being 
apart and above considerations that weighed on 
other folks. 1 heard a friend, who was trying 
to combat some of her very brimstone theories 
concerning the hereafter, say to her, long after 
ni 3 ' grandmother’s death : ‘ Why, Sally, according 
to that, oiilj' a few members of your own persuasion 
would be saved 1 Now, your mistress was a 
staunch Ohurcliwoman, I know. What do you 
think about her?’ 

Sally drew up with an offended air. ‘ My 
missus had no call to link of such things, ’ she 
.said with conviction ; ‘she was better than the 
angels.’ 

The old woman hud a Scotch dislike to answer 
any question that committed her to a direct asser¬ 
tion. I remember hearing my grandmother ask 
her one morning if ‘Miss Lucy ’ had eaten an egg 
at breakfast. ‘ Can’t say, missus ; but I saw de 
shell,’ she replied cautiously.—‘Sally, are those 
clothes aired ?’ ‘Can’t say, missgs; but I saw 
dem befo’ de fire.’ 

As years went ^ay, Sally had to abdicate, her 
throne in the servants’ hall, and cease her adpioni- 
tions of the younger maids and ‘Massa John’s 
cliillen.’ She retired to her own room and 
nursed her lumba-ager by the fire, ruling the 
maid detailed to wait on her with a rod ot iron. 
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She expected to receive daily visits from all the 
mcm'oers of the family, aiid any visitors who 
might be staying in the house, and always up¬ 
braided any one who, she considered, had failed 
in this duty. 

Quiet little Anno faded away long before the 
old mulatto, though she was much her junior. ‘1 
trus’ dat she hab foun’ grace, dat Anne,’ Sally 
remarked of her, shaking her turlian mournfully. 
‘Butidunno. She just rampaged against grace, 
did dat Anna’ And she always referr©! to Anne, 
ns a person of fiery and headstrong temper, with 
whom she feared that her own meek ministrations 
had failed. 

When ‘my missus’ died, the ptior old woman’s 
grief was painful to witness, and she scarcely 
left the body night nr day till the funeral, 
sitting beside the bed while tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. ‘ O my missus ! My dear ole 
missus ! What she do widout me'( Why diden I 
go tool’ she moaned, rocking herself to and fro, 
crouched in the shadow of the curtains, a very 
type of old-world service and devotion. 

Lying awake one night not long before her 
death, her keen old ears—she was never the least 
deaf—caught the somnl of movement in the house 
below. She rose ; and arming herself with a fiat 
candle-stick, popped on her head her discarded 
turban, and prepared to reconnoitre. She crejit 
out, and peeped over the balustrade of the well 
staircase into the hall below. Dim forms with 
shaded lights were moving about .softly. ‘ l)e 
wicked ileeth when no man pursooeth,’ roared 
Sally, furioits at the sight, and banged her brass 
citndlestick with an appalling clatter against the 
handrail. One of the marauders looking up, saw 
the dark face, white turban, and gleaming eyes of 
^e mulatto. With a yell of teri'or he literally 
fnlfilled her statement, taking to his heels with 
his comp-mions behind him bel'oi-e they had had 
time even to secure the silver tops of the cruet- 
stand. 

Sally had a touch of oriental in.igniticcnce in 
her nature, and never condescended to minute 
detail.. Her linen slie bought by the ])iece, not 
the y.ird, and made all her underclothes in ‘ sets ’ 
of a itozen, even beginning a new dozen when she 
must have been about ninety-live. Occasionally 
she would send a ‘piece’ of linen or calico print 
to importunate relatives in the We.st lndie.s, who 
ofUni sent the qn.iintest begging letters to ‘Aunt 
Sally,’ iiml evidently considered lier us a person of 
great wealth. Her wages were paid from the 
moment she first set foot in England till her death, 
more than seventy years after. She left all her 
savings to my aunts, and some curious old gold 
rings which hiid descended to her from her gruud- 
niothcr, to whom they had been given liy her 
owner early in the eighteentli century. Sully 
always kept a mis-sionaiy box in her room, 
adorned with a picture of a palm-tree And a 
kneeling negro ot inky blackness, and expected 
contributions for the purpose of sending ‘de 
Bible to de poor niggurs.’ Having secured her 
sixpence or shilling, she would pass to more 
worldly matters, and loved to hear all the gos8ij>, 
.and tjje soldier and sail 9 r stories of her younger 
male visitors, for whom she did not disguise her 
partiality. 

‘Now Mars’ George!’ she would chuckle till 
double with mirth, ‘I know dat aren’t quite true; 


but it am befy funny. Oh, Mars’ George, my 
lumlm-ager am bery had, bery had. De Lard w 
hery marciful j bgt I cannot tink why He made 
(le lumba-ager !—And did the Oappen say dat? 
Oh, Mars’ George, what n whippin’ you did want I 
Jus’ like your poo’ great-great uncle, who nehher 
“duck his shot,” ns A’luiral Hood wrote my ole 
missus with his lef hand jus’ after battle. She 
did cry and kiss de letter 1—You like him, Maw’ 
George, always de peartest limb 1—Oh, my liimha- 
ager 1—Well, good-bye. Mars’ George. Don’t you 
be Ion’ cornin’ to see ole Sally again.—Dat 
Oappen mus’ hab been de blin’est fool!—Lard 
bress you, kfars’ George !’ 

Sully died at the ripe age of ninety-seven, and 
we buried her in the same grave ns ‘dat Anne.’ 
'riie years of their united service were nearly one 
hundred and fifty. 

WEST-OF-I RE LAND SU I’ERSTITIONS 
AND CUSTOMS. 

'I'liE railway has annihilated more than distance 
in the west of Ireland. Fairies and ghosts have 
vanished as rai)idly as if they had been put to 
fiight with a witch’s wand. It would seem that 
truth is indeed stninger than fiction, and the 
marvellous is expiellcd by the more marvellous. 
Doubtless the stcam-cugine, with its train of 
carriages and wagons, (hishing across the counti'y 
in its headlong speed, luis far surpivssed any¬ 
thing conjured up by the most extravagant Celtic 
imagination. Be that as it may, a ghost, a fairy, 
or a witch will soon he ns lure in the west of 
Ireland us the maguifieciit deer that once bounded 
over the plains of my native province. 

The hill of Knock raaa, in the county of Galway, 
was the hcudipiaiU-rs of the fairies ot Connaught. 
Tlicy went fortli tlience to garrison the rnths 
•scattered over the country ; from the ratbs they 
.sallied out in companies and legions on the summer 
and autumn ’ ids to jierplex or frighten the 
belated traveller ; and many a prank they played 
with the silly peasant who remained loo long out 
at wake or fair. These were just the things to 
{>redispo.se him for a visit from the children of 
the nil’; the former made him drowsy enough to 
lie down on some grassy knoll and sleep a few 
hours before his day’s work beg.an j the latter had 
furnished liim with spirits prolific enough to create 
a thousand phantasms. But the wake and the fair 
were occasions of experiences widely difi'oring : he 
wlio came from the wake was ‘moved with the 
concord of sweet sounds,’ and was borne lightly 
through charming realms of romance; but he of 
tlie fair was hag-ridden and rnilled and dragged 
through the long night; the briers and the 
brambles were stained with the blood of his tom 
hands, and the hedges were garnished with the 
shreds of his torn clothes. 

One of the most beautiful of*all the fairies has, 
alas ! long since passed away. Tall, slim, grace¬ 
ful, with large doik lustrous eyes, she used to 
watch beside the stile, in the gloaming, for her 
comely peasant lover; and woe to the youth 
who gazed into the depths of her dreijiny gre»! 
One gaze, and tlie spell was upoq hii^ and ho 
pined away till his spirit fled to the ftfiry tregitm; 
where his fairy love claimed him for her own. 

There w* a cure for hydrophobia, which was 
due to fairy kindness. One of the monks 
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the old monastery of Ballintubber, in County 
Mayo, was one day out boatine on a lake in the 
ablJey grounds ; a small black (log swam after the 
boat; the poor creature seemed oxlmustcd and 
about to sink j the monk, pitying it, took it into 
the boat. It remained quiet for a while; then 
suddenly springing up, it bit its sympathetic friend 
and plunged again into the water. The poor 
monk soon grew ill; in his melancholy, he wan¬ 
dered out into the tields to bewail alone the sad 
mishap that thn’ateiied hi.s young life -with a 
terrible death. Casting his eyes wearily around, he 
saw a book lying before him in the grass ; taking 
it up and opening it, he found therein a charm 
for tlie fell contagion. The charm bet^ume heredi¬ 
tary. Wlien dying, ho bequeathed it to one of 
his nearest relutive.s, who beciueuthed it to another; 
and thus it was handed down through tlu! lapse 
of centuries. I saw the last of the race that had 
the gift of the supposed charm, and certainly he 
had something about liim of the weird appearance 
of those who are thought to be, counected by some 
link with the mystic world. 

But all the children of tli(( air were not o<iuully 
benevolent. Tliere was one reium kable only for 
mischievous pranks and the nightly annoyance 
he gave to a quiet industrious family. This 
troublesome gentleman was known n.s the ‘Buck 
o’ the Mill.’ The mill was a small rickety con¬ 
cern, and was owned or tenanted by jlichiiel 
Coiiville. Tlic milhu', too, wa.s a remarkalde 
man ; 'his head was a lumber-room of miscellaiie- 
ous items of history and fiction, strangely and 
incongruously mixed. Tlie history of Ireland 
and England, a knowledge of inechanic.s, a harm¬ 
less smattering of tlie black art, a taste for medi¬ 
cine, and for profane and religions controversy, 
all found a jilace in Mick’s roomy head. But the 
Buck o’ the Mill did not indulge in learned di.s- 
enssious with Mick. He was a cowardly fellow ; 
ho never ventured his molestations in the open 
day, but always waited for the night, wlien he 
W’onld tear tlie mortar olf the walls and hurl it 
at the members of this inoll'ensive family. Notli- 
ing was ‘ too hot or too lieavy ’ for him ; every 
night, jugs, sanceiians, glasses, kettles, and pots, 
tables and chairs, doom and windows, were clashed 
and banged. Still, Mick, to ids credit be it spoken, 
did not give in ; lie stuck bravely to his mill ; 
and the Buck, wearied with his fruitless ellorts 
at eviction, at last disappeared. 

With the exception of a little lingering witch¬ 
craft tliere is now but scant token of the mar¬ 
vellous creations of long ago. The blacksmitli’s 
anvil is the most potent spell-worker now. About 
twenty years since, a blacksmith went through 
the ceremony of ‘turning the anvil,’ and tliere 
came a fieme storm, which tumbled houses, tore 
up trees by the root^ and made strong men grow 
pale and pray. With tlie calm of the next day 
fear disappeared, aifll men laughed at the passing 
folly of believing that any son of Vulcan, even if 
aided by all the Cyclops, could rai.se such a storm. 
The ceremony of ‘ turnilig the anvil ’ is, according 
to an old smith, who may have been (Irawing on 
his imagination, performed as follows: The smith 
-rises befole the sun, goes naked to his fome, turns 
the anvil, and ^ikes it four or five terrin^c blows 
'^th his sludge; This he isipeats for nine niom- 
''feg** **4 then the desired result i» produced. 


||B^pi|y, a Strict fast of nine days is a conditio 


line qud non, so there is nothing cheering or 
invigorating enough to make the performance of 
the ceremony easy or agreeable. 

Taking oatli iqion a skull used to be a dreadfully 
solemn aflair. 1 remember only one instance. A 
very fearless but very honest woman was accused 
of stealing. Shu was so indignant at the charge, 
she procured a skull, brought it w’ith her to the 
ch.ipel, and wlien the congregation eanie out, she 
produced the skull and ‘cleared’ herself. What 
gives sanction to tliis strange oath is the belief 
that the spirit to whom tlie skull belongs will 
liamit not only tlie perjurer but the family' of the 
perjurer for generations. 

Otlier slraiigc things arc done by the Western 
]X!nsantry; hut I should rather call them by the 
simple name of custom than by the less agreeable 
iiniue of siijieistitioii. When a cow gets unwell, 
it is by no means an uiiconiiiion practice to devote 
it to Saint Martin, 'i'he ceremony is performed 
by letting a few drops ’of blood from the poor 
creature in honour of tlie saint. The cow so 
devoted cannot he sold or killed ; if it recover, 
it would he dishonouring the saint to suffer it 
to die any but a iiatuiid dentil. 

A custom that attends the last agonies of the 
dying is the strangest of all. In the moment of 
dissolution, tlie dying person is lilted from the 
bed and laid on a little straw spread over a cover¬ 
let on tlie door. This is, I believe, still very gener¬ 
ally done. I have been unable to ascertain why it 
is done. 

Tlie Western peasantry may have had strange 
ways, tlie disuse of wliicli may he no disadvan¬ 
tage ; a state, however, of original simplicity is 
not to bo huiieiited, since to be in keeping with 
this age of enligliteumeiit so often means to have 
learned its vices. 


IT N F 0 It« 0 T T E N. 

You slepiied awhile outside with me ; 

The night was lungiciil with stars, 

And through the curtains fitfully 
Came the last waltz’s dying lars; 

You imler than your dainty lacc, 

Or that camellia in your hair— 

There seemed a spell ujioii the place, 

And nothing but the night was there. 

1 knelt upon the garden ground; 

Caprice or pity made you stay; 

But still iiiy heart ran o’er and dfowiied 
The foolish words I tried to say: 

Cue moiiieiit, one, I held yonr hand. 

All ! fair cold hand ! and made niy moan; 

And then I grew to understand 

Uow men seek hreiid and find a stone. 

But still that waltz Is in my head. 

Now high, now low, it ehhs and flows. 

And still the stars are overhead, 

And still I see your scentless rose : 

The record rests within my soul 
Like lines uixm the granite traced; 

Though no rntn’s eyes liebold the scroll. 

It keeps its legend iindofaced. 

Kuwakp Svi'MEf Txiek. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Cbamberb, 47 Pater¬ 
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SOLEMN TRIPLING. 

‘ It Beenis,’ s=iiya .LiUnHon in liis Lifo of Sir Thonins 
Browne, ‘ to luivc been in all ngea the pride of art 
to .show how it eonhl exalt the low an<l amplify 
the little.’ To thi.a ambition we perhaps owe the 
Frog.s of Homer, the Gnat and the Bees of V'irgil, 
the Butterfly of Si)en3er, and Golerii Ige'a lines to a 
young Ass. Although the suliject in earh of 
these case.s i.a comparatively trilling, the halo of 
genius is thrown around it, and we now regard it 
with more intenist and infinitely more con.si<lera- 
tion than wo otherwi.se should have done. If for 
no other reason, therefore, the ambition has been 
productive of great and lasting contributions 
to the world’s literature, and mankind would 
doubtless have been richer if art had ooncerned 
itself more with exalting the low and les.s with 
amplifying the little. The result in the latter 
case ia, indeed, simply ludicrou.s. 

Isaac D’lsraeli has an interesting chapter on 
some forms in wdiich a love of amplifying trilles 
has found vent. Prom an early period a weakness 
was manifested for coinpo.sing work.s in which one 
letter of the alphabet was omitted ; and when the 
rage for this species of mi.sdirected energy had 
somewdi.at subsided, it became fashionable to com¬ 
pose verses in the forms of hearts, wings, altars, &c. 
—a practice which, by the way, has been revived 
of late in America. Some grave trifler is said to 
have written one hundred sonnets on his mistress’s 
eyebrows ; while another composed a collection of 
poems on a flea. Quito as alwunl, perhaps, were 
those who devoted their hair-splitting energies to 
less secuhu' themes. 

Host of these follies occurred at a period of the 
world’s history when life was not taken so seriously 
as it now is, when elegance in little thing.s was 
considered an essential part of the ciualiflcutiona 
of a gentleman, and when, as Macaulay said of 
Horace Walpole, ‘trifles were^iis serious bussiness.’ 
BuiPwe have still with* us those whose conforma¬ 
tion of mind is such that whatever is little .seems to 
them great, and whatever is great seems to them ' 
little. Such people, if they arc given te^ sober | 


reading, worry them.selves to death almost over 
the authorship of the Letters of Junins, or the 
identity of the Man in the Tion Musk, and so 
altogether miss the true lessons of history, just 
as much as a reviewer mis.se.s the aim and spirit 
of a novel when he devote.-! his whole attention 
to hunting out juirely literal errors, .and to dis¬ 
covering whether the heroiiu^’s eyes arc spoken of 
as blue in oin- volume and black in another. The 
one i.s a trifler just us much as the other, though 
Garlyle’s refusal to read Ailain Urde because an 
amazing ignorance of carpentry is displaj’ed in 
the fir.--t < hapter, may Itml a certain authority to 
the reviewer’s trifling. In other directions tho 
disregard for proportion ia equally as gnait. 

Much has been said of the solemn trifling of 
the antiquary, who has often been held up as the 
peiwonification of misdirected oneigy. A glance 
through the Id volumes of the Gentleman') 
Majja-Ane will show that much can be said to 
warrant such a conclusion. Prom them, Monk- 
bjirn’s paper upon the inscription of (Elia Lelia 
—a contribution which, as we idl know, ‘ attracted 
considerable notice at the time’—can easily' be 
paralleled, if not surpassed: and in the early issues 
of the Annual Keyister there are some stories 
which justify the boisterous fun in 1‘iekwkl when 
Mr Tupman makes ‘that immoital discovery 
which has been tho pride mnl boast of his friends 
ami the envy of every antiipiarian in this or any 
other cmmtry.’ But, after all, Dryasdust is not 
the greatest offender in the m-t of magnifying 
trifles. Other learned men have surpassed his i 
wildest frciiks. If it be really necessary to select i 
one particulai ly glaring exnmide of solemn trifling, 
it might perhn]).s be difliaidt to cite a belter ‘ 
instance than Bentley's ludicrous edition of, 
Milton. ij: 

Parliiuneiitary annals contain many instances,of'; 
grove trifling. When Steele was retdrned for, 
Boronghbridge, he wittily described the Houfte of ( 
Commons ns consisting very tnijgh of sjleiit 
oppressed by the choice of a great deM to 
of eloqueiit people ignorant that what they said 
was nothing to the purpose. It Was of :tke 
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latter class who, tltiring the debate on the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill, astounded the House by what 
was known at the time as the ‘ great egg theory.’ 
Notwithstanding that the honourable member was 
promptly reminded that hares and rabbits do not 
lay eggs, he insisted on beginning with the egg ; 
and begin with the egg ho did, laying before the 
Honsea volume of eneyclopaalic lore remotely con¬ 
nected with the matter in hand. Another trifier, 
an Irish member, once confidentially informed 
! the House that he had an uncle who regularly took 
six tumblers of whisky-toddy daily. This fact, ho 
said, troubled him greatly ; and as a proof of liis 
■: solicitude for his uncle’s welfare, he read a family 
correspondence delightful in itself, but which 
; gained inlinitely from the manner in which he 
! delivered it. Another Irish member gladdened 
I the heart of the Speaker by a description of the 
personal charms of a cousin of his. 

Ludicrous as iudiviilual trilling often is, it is 
nothing as compared with cidlective trilling. 
Many ahaggling Highway Board has talked for daj's 
and spent thousands of pounds over a few yards of 
land; and there is a tradition that the Oonvocation 
of Caiiterhurv once deliate.d for lliree-quarters of 
an hour whether a semicolon should not he sub¬ 
stituted for a comma in a ilocument whi<di was 
under cmisidernlion—a subtle distinction whicli, 
in ninety-nine cases out of every laindred, would 
not in the least affect the sense. The cadleinive. 
wisdom of the House of Lords, foo, was oiiee bent 
for some little time to the task of discovering a 
definition of the word ‘urclibisliop.’ Best of all, 
however, is tlic following piece of solemn trilling, 
which is actually to be found in one of tlie 
volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London : ‘ Procure an earthen pot or jar that 
will come on upon your head so as to cover it 
completely ; cut two hides in it for the advantage 
of seeing; and then, fastening it about your neck 
with a bandage, take off your clotlies and walk 
into the river where the [wild] ducks are. 'Lake 
care to’Tftiter above tliem in the stream, and to 
stalk down in such a manner that only your head, 
thus covered with the jiol, be above water, as if 
carried by the current, and they will only take 
the jar. for something floating on tlie water. 
When yon are among the thickest of tliem, take 
one by the legs and null it under water, then 
seize upon auotlier in tlie same manner, and so on 
till you have taken the whole covey ; and then 
march out again /’ 

‘ Red-tapeism ’ also is responsible for many 
extraordinary instances of solemn trifling. One 
will suffite : it is ijuite a masterpiece in its way. 
In 1877 a Chancery clerk left witli the Paymaster- 
general directions for the sale of a certain amount 
>n consols, which sale should have taken ])luce 
three days after the chiposit of the notice. In the 
meantime, howei'er, a letter was received, stating 
that the officials wished to see the principu! of 
the firm with respect tc'the sale. Un attending 
at the office, the clerk was informed that tlie 
printed order directing the sale did not accurately 
{describe the account as it stood in the Piiy- 
: masier-general’s Woks. Will it he believed that 
tlie ‘error’ consisted in spelling ‘honourable’ 

, w|thout the u. ? In consequence of this •absurdly 
fifing disct«pancy, the oraer had to pass through 




root w. iwi. 


four departments to he set right, and the sale did 
not take place for moi-e than a week. 

‘ Trifles light ns air’ are ‘confirmation strong as 
proofs of holy writ ’ to others than the jealous, and 
in most cases it is certainly unwise (o under¬ 
estimate tlie importance of them, since not a little 
of tlie world’s wisdom is the result of attention in 
days gone by to apparent nothings. Still, it may 
fairly be questioned whether the world has not 
lost quite as inui li as it has gained by the undue 
prominence which has been given to them. Who 
call tell—to take one striking exainide—how 
the progress of tlie human mind has been retarded 
by tlie scholastic philosophy, the acutcat disciples 
of which for more than one century debated such 
a question as this : ‘ When a hog is carried to 
raaiketwith a rope tied about ils neck, M’liicb is 
held at the otliiT end by a man, whether is the 
hog ean ied to market by the rope or the man V 
ill oiir own days, it is to be feared that many, 
like the dog iii the fable, grasp tlie shadow and- 
iiiisa the substance ; by a sort of mental obliquity 
eiicli people magnify trifles until they assume, in 
their eyes, Brolidiiigiiagiiin proportions, thus com¬ 
pletely (Iw.arfing things of far greater importance. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 


CUAl’l'ER vir. 


Lkkt alone. Miss Primby luechanicidly reverted 
to lier embroidery; but it is to be feared tiiat lier 
doing so was little better than a pretence. She bit 
her under-lip very haul to help her in controlling 
the nervous emotion which she liad much ado not 
to give wa}' to. 

True to her promise, f'lara was not more than 
a few minutes away. When she came back she 
looked paler than before, but her eyes were 
e.xtraoriliniirily bright and liiniinoua. 

‘Is lie safe, Clara? Oh, tell me that he is 
safe !’ 

‘ 1 hope ami trust so ; more tliaii that T cannot 
say. The police may arrive at any moment. You 
must try to look brave and unconcerned, aunty, 
dear. You need not speak unless you like, hut 
leave everything to me.’ 

‘ Very well, clear. I know that I shall ho too 
nervous to say a word.—But what are yon going 
to tell the police V 

‘ 1 am going to deceive, them.—But oh, aunty, 
aunty, surely in such a cause 1 sliiill be for¬ 
given !’ 

.Suddenly Margery’s unkempt head was pro- 
trudeil t.broiigli tlie archway. ‘They’ve come, 
mum,’ she .said in a stage whisper.—‘Tliey’ve 
stuck three men in front of the liouso and two 
at the back.’ 

Mrs Brooke nodded, and tlic bead vanished. 

‘Now, aunt,’ said Clara, ‘let us both try to look 
as if nothing was the matter.’ So saying she sat 
down to the piano and began to play a waltz in a 
minor key. 

Presently in came Bunce, looking very white 
and scared, carrying a salver with a card on it. 

Mrs Brooke took tlie card and read aloud : 
‘“Mr J. Drumley, Superintendent of Poljce.” 
—What can he want here at this hour of the 
evening?’ she said.—‘You had better show him 
in, Bunce.’ And witli that she resumed' her 
playing. 
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A DEAD RECKOKIira. 


Slie ccnseii plft 7 inc, however, when the poiiUre 
was pushed aside and two men came forward, one 
a little in advance of the other. 

As Mrs Brooke rose and confronted them, the 
first man made a stiff military how, while the 
second carried a couple of fingers to his fore¬ 
head. 

‘To what may I attribute the honour of this 
visit 2’ asked Cllara in her mo.st grnciou.s tones. 

Both the men were evidently ilisconccrtcd. 
This pale beautiful apparition with its great 
shining eyes was something they had not expected 
to meet. 

‘Vou are Mrs Brooke, I suppo.se, ma’am?’ said 
the first man after an awkward pause. 

Clara smiled assent 

‘T am Superintendent Drumley of the King’s 
Harold police, and this is one of my sergeants. 
But our Dusiness is with Mr Brooke, and not with 
you, ma’am.’ 

‘Quite so. But I hope your errand is not ,an 
unpleasant one V 

‘1 am sorry to say it is a very unpleasant 
one.’ 

‘ May I ask the nature of it V 

‘If you will cxcu.se me, ma’am, I would rather 
not enter into particulars—at least not just now. 
As 1 said before, our business is with Mr Brooke. 
May I ask whether lie is .it home ?’ 

‘ lie is Wit at home,’ .'uiswcred Clara. ‘ It is a 
pity you did not arrive a little earlier.’ She con¬ 
sulted lier watch. ‘Myliiisband left homo about 
five-and-twenty iniiiutcs ago. His intention was 
to walk acro.ss the fields to Woodberry Station 
and catch the up-train to London.’ 

The two men sUired at each otlicr for a moment 
or two and then began to talk in eager whispers. 
Clara, who was cla.so by the piano, turned over a i 
leaf of music and struck a cliord or two in an 
absent-minded way. 

In rusbeil Margery, panting once more, and to 
all appcuiance breatlilc.ss. Slie. madc-believe not 
to see the two coristable.s. ‘O mum,’ .she erieil, 
‘what do you lliiiik? He let me carry lii.s b.ag 
all the w.iy tliroiigb the jiark, and at the gale he 
gave me a bright new sixpence. I wanted to 
carry it to the station ; but be wouldn’t let me. I 
wish be Imd-'lie’d got more’n a mile to walk. 
But a new silver sixpence 1 0 crumbs ! ’ ilargcry 
ended with one of her most eldritch and uncanny 
laughs. The sergeant of police, who was rather 
a nervous man, jumped m his shoos; he had 
never heard anything like it heforc. 

For a moment Jlrs Brooke stared at the girl 
in blank astonishment; then a look flashed from 
Margery’s eyes into hers and she understood. 

‘Of whom are you speaking, girl?’ asked 
Drumley sternly. 

‘O lor! I didn’t see you, sir.—Why, who should 
I be speaking of but Muster Gleril V 

‘ She refers to my husband, Mr Gerald Brooke,’ 
remarked Clara. 

The two men retired down the room a little 
way and talked together in low tones. ‘ I ain’t so 
sure that this is anything more than a clever 
dodge,’ said Drumley, ‘ and thit the gent we want 
isn’k, still soniewheM (^bout. However, yon had 
better take Tomlinson with you and drive ns 
hard as.you can to Woodberry Station. Tlie 
Loiid'on train will be gone before you got there; 
but you can set the telegraph to work and make 


whatever inquiries vou may think necessary. 
You’ve got the description?’—The sergeant 
nodded.—‘ Of coiy'se yon've got to hear in mind 
that he may be disguised. Do the best you can, 
and then burry back.—Send Simcox to me. I ’ll 
have the house thoroughly searched while yon 
are away.’ 

The man saluted and went; and presently 
Simcox appeared in his stead. 

Drumley drew n little nearer Mrs Brooke. 
‘Y’illiout wishing in the least, ma’am, to doubt 
what you liave told me about Mr Brooke’s 
departure,’ bo said, ‘I consider it my duty to 
search the premi.ses.’ 

The piece of music Clara was holding tell to 
the ground. ‘ To search the premises 1 ’ she ex¬ 
claimed as she stooped to pick it up. She delibe¬ 
rately replaced the music on the piano before she 
spoke again. Then turning to Drumley with her 
most dignified air, she said: ‘You forget, sir, 
that you have not yet enlightened me as to the 
nature of your business at Beecliley Towers.’ 

‘It is my painful duly to inform you, ma’am, 
that the Baron von Bosenberg was murdered this 
afternoon in Iiis own grounds at Beaulieu.’ 

‘Murdered! Tlie Baron vou Rosenberg!’ 
exclaimed both the ladies in a breath. 

‘O- amity, that w.-is a capital bit of make- 
believe on your ]mrt!’ thought Clara to hersclL 
'J'lien, after a pause, to Drumley : ‘ We are exces¬ 
sively slincked, sir, at your tidings. The Baron 
wa.s a visitor at the Tower.s, and was highly 
esteemed both by my husband and mysi-lf. Still, 
you iiiiist excuse me for saying that I fail to see 
ill what way this dreadful tragedy connects itself 
witli Mr Brooke..’ 

‘ It’s a very disagreeable thing for me to have to 
break it to you, ma’am ; but the fact is that Mr 
Brooke is su.sjiected of having sliot the Baron. 
'J'he evidence against him is very strong, and— 
and, in fact, 1 bold a warrant for his arrest.’ 

‘A warraii! tor the arrest of—my husband! 
You must be (Ireamiiig—or—or’- 

‘Not at all, ma’am. As I said before, the 
evidence against Mr Brooke—circumstantial, of 
course—is very strong. If yon would like to see 
tlie document’- 

‘ I will take your word for it.—My husband the 
murderer of the Baron von Rosenberg 1 Impos¬ 
sible ! There is some incomprehensible mistake 
somewhere.’ 

‘ I ho]) 0 . so, with all my heart,’ answered the 
superintendent drily. ‘ Still, I have my duty to 
perform.’ 

‘ Of coujpe. I don’t blame you for one moment; 
I only say there i.s a grievous mistake somewhere. 
You wish to go over the house—1 think that is 
what I understood yon to imply?’ 

‘ By your leave, ma’am.’ 

Without another word Mrs Brooke rang the 
hell: then, crossing the itiom, with her own* 
hands she drew aside tlie' portiere that shroudeif 
the archway anil fastened it back by means of a 
silver chain. Tlie hall beyond was now lighted 
up by three or four lamps which shed a chaeteri!^.: 
radiance over the scene. More lamps lighted up* 
the gallery. The portraits of the dead and 
Croftons, male and female, seealBd to hays renred 
further into the solitude of their 
though the lamplight were distastefal, to tMto 
The leaves of the tii'opical pilante. nMUed .hwa ekd" 
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there shone glossy green ; in that softened sheen 
the helmets and cuirasses of the men-at-arms who 
kept watch and ward at the foot Iks staircase 
gleamed like burnished silver. 

‘ Bunce,’ said Mrs Brisike, when that functionary 
responded to the summoies, ‘you will be good 
enough to take a light and show these gentle¬ 
men over the wlfole of the hou.se. You will 
allow them to enter every room without exception 
that they m.iy wish to examine. Notliing must 
be kept back from them.’ She made a little bow 
to Mr Drumloy, as dismissing him ami his com¬ 
panion, and then composedly re-entered the 
room. 

‘ Hang me, if I ain’t half inclined to think she’s 
humbugging me, after all!’ said iir Drmnley to 
himself as he followed the majordonio. 

Oil, the slow exfiuisite torture of the half-hour 
that i'olloweil, which .secim.id, indeed, to lengthen 
itself out to several liours. To this day, (llara 
never thinks of it witliout a shudder. From 
where she was seated .she could see straight across 
the hall to the staircase beyoml ; no one could 
go up or come down without her cognisance. 

‘Clara, dear, I had no idea you had halt so 
much nerve,’ said Miss Priinby in a wliisper. 

‘ Don’t speak to me, aunty, please,’ she whis¬ 
pered back, ‘or I shall break down.’ Then to 
fierself: ‘ \Vill this torture never come to an 
end !’ 

It did come to an end by-aml-by. 3Ir Drmnley 
and his man, preceded by Bunce, came slowly 
down the staircase. They were met in the hall 
by two other men who had searched the ground- 
floor and cellars. It was evident that in both 
cases their perquisition had been unsuccessful. 

A minute or two later in niarclied the seigeant. 
His journey to the station had been equally fniit- 
le.ss of results, except in so far iia setting the 
telegraph to work was couceined. 

Mrs Brooke wont forward to the group where 
they stood in the centre of the hall. ‘Well?’ 
she said interrogatively and with .a faint smile. 
‘Have you succeeiled in liinling Mr Brooke?’ 

‘ No, ma’am ; I am bound to say that we have 
not.’ 

•‘I hope you have not forgotten what I told 
you when you first asked for him,’ was the 
quiet reply. ‘But can I not offer you a little 
refreshment after your arduous dutie.s ?’ 

Mr Drumley laughed the Itiugh of discomfiture. 
‘I think not, Mrs Brooke—much obliged to you, 
all the same.—Come, lads; it’s no use wasting 
our time here any longer.—Mrs Brooke, ma’am, 
I had a very disagreeable duty to pej’form ; 1 
■trust yon will bear me out in saying that I liave 
tried to carry it out with as little annoyance to 
yon as possible.’ 

‘ You have been most considerate, Mr Drumley, 
and my thanks are due to you.’ 

A minute later the •men were gone. Then Mrs 
Brooke rang the bull and ordered all the lamps 
in the hall except one to be extinguished : that 
one but served, as it wn.'i) to make the darkness 
(Visible. No sooner was this done and the servant 
gone, , than Margery once more put in an appear¬ 
ance. 

‘They’re gone',Knnm, every man-jack of ’em; 
and aiu\ Muster Brummie in a rare wax ’cos he 
couldn’t find Mueter Qeril 1 ’ • 

f Suircely had the girl finished speaking, when 

. . . .—... . . 


one of the men in armour at the foot of the stair¬ 
case stepped down from his pedestal and came 
slowly forward. Margery fell back with a cry of 
terror, for not even she had been in the secret 

But Clara, rushing to her husband, pushed up 
his visor and clasped him in her arms. ‘ Saved 1 
-saved 1’ she cried in a voice choked with the 
emotion she could no longer restrain. 

‘ For a little while, my darling, nerchance only 
for a little while,’ wa.s tlic mournful response. 

CHAiTKK VIII. 

We are at Liiidcii Villa, a pretty little detached 
house, standing in its own grounds, in one of the 
iioi tli-western suburbs of Dondon, and tlie time is 
the morning of the day after the murder of the 
Baron von iio.«enberg. Two people are seated at 
breakfiist—Cieorge Crofton and his wife Stephanie. 
For, 3Ir Croftou’s protestations and objurgations 
notwithstanding at the interview between hini- 
I self and Clara Brooke, he had thought fit within 
a month after that date to make an oiler of 
I lii.s hand .and heart to Mademoiselhi Stephanie 
■ Lagrange, an offer which had been duly accepted. 
And, ill truth, the ex queen of the Hautii ICcole 
was a far more suitable wife for a man like George 
Crolton than Clara Brooke could possibly have 
been. 

Jlr Crofton presented a somewhat seeily apjiear- 
ance this morning ; there was a worn look about 
his eyes, and liis band was scarcely as steady a.s it 
might have licen. His breakfast consisted of a 
tumbler of brandy and-soiUi and a rusk : it was 
his usual uiatutiiml repast. Mrs (hoflon, who was 
one of tho.se persons who are always blosspd with 
a hearty appetite, having di.spo.sed of her cutlet 
and her egg, was now leaning buck in an ea.sy- 
cliair, feeding a green and gold parrakeet with 
tiny lumps of sugar, ami sipping at her chocolate 
between tiine.s. She was atlireil in a loose morn¬ 
ing wrapiier of quilted pale blue satin, with a 
quantity of soft lace round her throat, and looked 
exceedingly handsome. 

‘Slepli, I think I have told you before,’ .said 
Mr Crofton in a grumbling tone, ‘that 1 don’t 
care to liave any of your old circus acquaintances 
calling upon you hi>re. 1 thought you had broken 
olf the connection for good when you became my 
wife.’ 

‘Que voulez-vous, ehcr enfant?’ answered Steph 
witliout the least trace of temper. ‘You intro¬ 
duce me to no society ; you scarcely ever take me 
anywhere ; four or five times a week you don’t 
get home till past midnight—this morning it was 
three o’clock when you crept up-stairs as quietly 
ns a burglar. What would,you have ?’ 

George Crofton moved uneasily in his chair, 
but did nut reply. ‘Besides,’ resumed his wife, 
‘it wa.s only dear old Eiiphrosyne Smith who 
came to see me. She looks eighteen when she is 
on the amir, but she’s thirty-four if she’s a day. 
I’ve known her for five years, and many a little 
kindne.ss she has done me. And then, although, 
of course, I shall never want to go back to 8ie 
old life, I must say that I like to hear obout it 
now and again and to know how everybody is 
getting on. Gun you wonder at it, now that you 
leave me so much alone?’ 

‘For all that, Steph, T wish you would break 
off the connection.’ Then, after a pause: ‘I 
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know that of late I have seemed to neglect you 
a little ; but if I have done so, it has been a* 
much for your sake as my own.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, 1 know . cards, cai-de, always carda’ 

‘Wliat would you have?—as a certain person 
sofnetimes stiys. I know a little about cards; I 
know nothing alxjut anything else that will bring 
grist to the mill. I bought niy e,vperience in the 
dearest of all schools, and if I try to profit by it, 
who shall blame me ?’ 

‘AVhich means, that yon are teaching others to 
buy their experience in the same naty.’ 

‘Why not?’ he answered with a laugh. ‘It is 
a law of the universe that one set of creatures 
shall prey on another. 1 was very nice picking 
for the kites once on a time ; now I am a kite 
myself. 'J’he law of metempsychosis in such cases 
is a very curious one.’ 

‘ I don’t know what you mean when yon make 
use of such outlandish words,’ said Stcjpliaiiie with 
a pout 

‘So much the better; learned women are an 
abomination.’ 

At this juncture a servant brought in tlie morn¬ 
ing papers. Crofton seized one of them, a sport¬ 
ing jonnial, and pushed the other .across the 
table, lie was deep in tlie mysteries of the latest 
odds, when a low cry from his wife caused him 
to glance sharply at her. ‘What’s np now, 
Steph V he asked. ‘ It wouM he a libel to say 
you had touched the rouge-pot this morning, 
hucauso tliere isn’t a bit ol colour in your 
cheeks.’ 

‘ What is the name of that place in the country' 
where your uncle used to live !’ she asked. 

‘ Beecliley Towers.’ 

‘And the name of that cousin to whom yonr 
nncle left hi.s property V 

‘Gerald Brooke—confound him !—But why'do 
you ask V 

For sole reply she handed him the newspaper, 
marking a cei-tain passage with her finger as slie 
ilid so. If Mrs Crofton was startled by some¬ 
thing which caught her eye in the paper, her 
feelings were, a.s notliing in comparison witli those 
of her husband .i-s his keen glance took in the 
purport of the paragraph in <jiiestiou. It was, 
in fact, little more than a paragrapli in tlie, 
form of a brief telegram, forwarded at a late hour 
by a country coiTesjiondeiit. 

What tlie piihlic were told iu the telegram W'as 
that the Baron von Bosenberg had been found in 
hi.s own grounds, shot through tlie heart, about i 
seven o’clock iu the evening ; that strong circum- 1 
staiitial evidi'iice pointed to the supposition that 
Mr Gerald Brooke, a near neighbour of tlie Baron, 
was tlie murderer; that lie had dis'ippeared imme¬ 
diately after the perpetration of the crime, and 
that, although he was still at large, the jiolice had 
little doubt they would succeed iu arresting Iiirii 
in the course of the ne.\t few hours. 

F«r n little wliile, speecli seemed powerless to 
express a tithe of what George Crofton felt when 
the words of the telegram had burned themselves 
into his brain. What a sea of conllicting emotions 
surged round hi.s heiut as his mind drank in tlie 
full purport of the message^nnd all the possi- 
bilitjcs therein imptie;! ! What a vista of the 
future it opened out! 

‘A little rouge, •mon cher, would improve your 
complexion,’ said liU wife at length, who hud lieen 


watching him curiously out of her half-veiled eyes. 
‘If one were to judge by yonr looks, you might 
have committed the crime youwelf.’ 

Her words seaved to rouse biiii. ‘ Stcph.anie,, 
the day of my revenge is dawning at last!’ He 
ground out the words between bis set teeth. ‘ This 
Gerald Brooke—this well-hcloved cousin of mine 
—is the man who came between my uncle and me 
and ilefrauded me out of my inheritance.’ 

‘ And the uiaii who robbed yon of the woman 
yon loved, whom you hoped one day to make vour 
wife.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ he gasped. ‘I never 
said a .syihdile to you about it.’ 

‘It matters not bow I know it, so long ns I do 
know it,’ she answered, looking him steadily in the 
face as slie did so, and beginning to tap her teeth 
with her long pointed nails. 

‘ Well, whoever told yon, told you no more than 
the truth. 1 did love Clara Dunl.iy, and I hoped 
to make her my wife. But all that was past and 
gone long before I met yon.’ 

.She <lid not reply, but only went on tapping 
her t(!clh the more. 

‘ Butting aside my own feelings towards Brooke,’ 
went on Crofton ju’esently, ‘wlio has done me all 
the harm that one man could possibly do to 
another, don’t you see that if lie should be 
arrested ami found guilty of this crime, what a 
vast dilferencc it would make in your fortunes 
and mine ?’ 

‘ K.xpliquez-vous, s’il vous idait.’ 

‘Should Gerahl Brooke die without issue, by 
the terms of my uncle’s will Beecliley Towers and 
all the e.states pertaining to it, including n rent- 
roll of close oil si.v Ihoii.sand a year, come abso¬ 
lutely to me—to me - comprenez-vons ? Ah, 
wliat a sweet revenge mine wilt he !’ 

‘ \'e,s ; I should think it would he rather nice to 
live at a grand place like Beecliley Towers and 
have an income of si.x tlionsnnd a year,’ answered 
Mrs Crofton .pit tly. ‘So, if this cousin of yours 
is really guill ^. et us hope for our own sakes that 
he will he ilufy caught and hanged.’ 

Crofton turned to the table, and having poured 
out n ’arly half a tumbler of brandy, he drank it 
nil' at a ilraiight. F.xciteiiieut hud so fur unnerved 
him that the glass rattled against his teeth us he 
drank. 

‘But wliat could possibly induce a man iu Mr 
Brooke’s position to commit such a crime?’ asked 
Stephanie presently. 

‘That’s more tliun we know at present; we 
must wait for further particulars.- By the way, I 
w'onder who and wliiit tlie murdercil man was? 
'fhe Baron von Ito.seul.icrg they call liim. I never 
heard the name before.’ 

‘ I knew the Baron von Bosenherg some years 
ago—iu Bari.s,’ answered Stephanie with just a 
trace of heigliteiied colour in her cheeks. ‘He 
was a man between forty and fifty years old, 
and said ti. lie very rich.-^l never' liked hiln,! 
Indeed, 1 may say that 1 had evciw reason tp 
hate liini. And now he’s dead ! C’est bieft—■■ 
e’est tres Wen.’ ' , 

Her husband was only half heeding 
‘.Stephanie,’ he said, ‘1 never hated any pup 
I hate that man. Should the ^videnip at; 
inquest, which will no doubt b^eld in the cpirep 
of to-day, go to prove, or go far to pipve;: ih^, 
Brooke itf the assassin, and should tho j^ipp juPt' 
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sacceed in arresting him in the coxirse of the next 
forty-eight hours, do you know what I have 
made up my mind to do V 

‘ How is it possible that I should know ?’ 

‘ I have made up luy mind not to ti’ust to what 
the regular police may or may not be able to do 
in this matter, but to employ a private detective 
on my own account. I happen to be aciiuaiuted 
with a man who is nothing less than a sleuth- 
hound in such a case as this. lie has succeeded 
more than once when Scotland yaial has failed 
ignomiuiously. His services I shall secure; and 
if it cost me the last sovereign I liave in the 
world, I will do all that man can do to bring 
Gerald Brooke to the bar of justice.’ 

Ho spoke with a concentrated malignity of 
purpose such as he had never exhibited in his 
wife’s presence before. There was an eager, cruel 
gleam in his eye.«, like that of some carnivorous 
animal which scents its prey from afar. He set 
his teeth hard when he had done speaking, so that 
the gash in his lip showed with startling distinct- 
nesis, and leant to his features an unmistakably 
wolfish expression. 

Stephanie looked at him and wondered. Slie 
had ffattered herself, as many wives do, that slie 
had read and thoroughly understood lii’r hus¬ 
band : but in this man there were evidently 
smouldering volcanic forces which might bui’st 
into activity at any moment, chained tempests of 
rage and ferocity which might not always be kept 
in check, the existence of which she had never 
suspected before. From that dnv forward, 
although her husband knew it not, she regarded 
him with somewhat diU'erent eyes. 

He I'ose abruptly and rang the bell. ‘Let a 
bansom be fetched at once,’ he Siiid to the ser¬ 
vant. 

‘For what purpose do you require a liausom?’ 
asked his wife. 

‘ To drive mo to the terminus, I shall go down 
to King’s Harold by the first train. I want to 
hear for myself the evideuco at the inquest on the 
Boron von Eoisenberg.’ 


SARDINIA AND THE SARDES. 

liV CHAUUisi EDWAUDES. 

Sardinia is by no means popular touiing- 
ground, although it is situated near France, Italy, 
and Spain, and is in constant communication 
with many Levantine scajiorts. It is not easy to 
say why it is thus neglected. Tlio proverb about 
the dog and its bud name has here perhaps some 
puallel application. In .Julius Cicsar’s time, Sar¬ 
dinia was reviled and doubly reviled by (.'iccro 
and many another Roman, who did but follow tlio 
fashion in this respect, and had never set foot in 
the island. And in our clay it is eciuully the 
fashion to condemn it for its foyers, the lameness 
of its scenery, and ^ts barbaric condition, upon 
grounds no less unfair. 

Now, a hundi'ed years ago, it is probable that 
Sardinia could really uaVe matched any country 
in Europe for its baiharism. The feudal system 
was then still in force in the island, nor was 
it totolly abolished by government until 1856. 
A rich baron wthking in his fields and feeling 
tired would think nothing of calling to one of 
his labourers and bidding him make hhnself into 


a bench by going on nil-fours for his lordship to' 
’sit upon. Brigands defied the authorities, and 
lived, married, and died at their ease in a state 
of outlawry, leaving their male children to follow 
in their steps. Their mode of life was esteemed 
so much more honourable than the slow tedium 
of honest agricultural life, that the average Sarde 
maiden preferred to have a bandit for a busband. 
The Sarde.s were tlieii full to tlie throat of the 
most grotesque and cveu liorrible superstitions. 
In times of trouble tliey sacrilieed liciis in seques¬ 
tered places to propitiate the saints; precisely 
after tlie manner of their Pagan forefathers when 
tliese on the like occa.sions appealed to their 
heathen gods. Mucli more detestable habits bail 
tlieii only iu comparatively recent times been 
abandoned and interdicted. It is notorious that 
it was custoinary in Sardinia for sons to jmt their 
parent.s to death when they were old ; for it was 
esteemed an absurd thing that a man iu liis dotage 
sliould drag on e.'cisteiice at a time of life when 
be is readily seduced into roguery and misconduct. 
Such was tiicir very singular view of tlie matter ! 
And, incredible as it may seem, even in the last 
century there were Sarde sons who iqcoii this 
pretext deprived theii- sires of life and did it 
witli impunity. 

But a century has made an immense difference 
iu Sardinia. Those strong factors in the enlight¬ 
enment of a people, good roails, now traveree the 
island in all ilirecliuns. They even ascend about 
four thousand feet high into the niountain.s of 
Barbagia, winding circuitously round the long 
thighs of the greater peaks, viewed from which 
tliey have tile apipcarauce of so many broad white 
ribbons, linking plateau to plateau. Bold indeed 
are the brigands who exi.st in the face of good 
roads, or close is tlie intimacy between tliem and 
the local police. But iu Sardinia there is no such 
intimacy. The ‘gendarmerie’ are line fellows. 
One meets them everywhei'e about tlie island : 
between village and village, on the plains, and 
riding gaily through the umhr.ageous cork-woods 
of the interior, miles away from human habita- 
tion.s. For obvious rcasou.s, they always go in 
coujiles; and their martial hearing pleases the 
eye as much as the consciousness of their presence 
is a solace to the mind. 

In fact, it is in Sardinia as it is in Corsica: 
what goes liy the name of brigandage is us a rule 
rather the result of the veiidett.a. But even the 
vendetta spirit is here far less vigorous than it 
was fifty years ago, when, in the Barbagia district, 
the annual mortality from this cause alone was 
one in two hundred and seventy-nine; and the 
man who died in his bed disgraced himself and 
his relations. 

Yet it must ho confessed that to the eye the 
Sarde mountaineers are ideal banditti. Their 
long greasy black hair, tlieir liard faces, corru¬ 
gated with wrinkles, their guns and long knives, 
quite apart from their attire of slieepsdcins, 
woiti with the wool outside (the maetruea), the 
Phrygiau cap, and their sly expression—all sug¬ 
gest an unorthodox form of liveliliood. But 
the poor fellows live laboriously enough, in 
spite of the hraggish air of their guns, which, 
hy-the-bye, are sometimea very singidar weapons, 
inlaid with silver and ivory, and of great anti¬ 
quity, Maybe they have been at work for twelve 
hours of the day felling timber on the steeper 
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alopea and burning it to charcoal. The gmi is 
for ! wild boar or a doer, if they chance to lueet 
^ther or both on their way home. If they come 
across a stranger like the writer among their 
solitudes, tVicy are glad to drink from his gourd, 
giving him at the time a grulf ‘ Salute,’ and after¬ 
wards a hearty ‘Bon viaggio!’ Naturally, they 
are curious about his personality. But no sooner 
do they understand that he is from the continent 
or ‘terra lirma’—us tliey call Italy and the whole 
world outside their island—than they assume that 
he is an ‘engineer that is, a mining engineer, in 
seai'ch of mineral. They cannot be coaxed to 
imagine that any otlier kind of mortal would 
come among them. The writer believes he was 
regarded as a harmless kind of madman by all 
the more intelligent natives of the two or three 
villugo.s in the neiglibourhooil of Sardinia’s highe.st 
peak, wlieu it trans])ired %hat he was not an 
engineer, and that he iuteiuled to climb tile 
mountain fur iestlictic purposes solely. 

The char.'K^ter of the Sardes luis ever been a 
puzzle to Ollier Europeans. After but a few 
weeks’ acquaintance, we are myslilied by them. 
They have drawn their disposition from so 
many ililferent sources, that tliere is no saying 
what cliaracteristic predominates in them. The 
guide who was our compaiiiou for several Jays 
in Barbagia—a repuUvljle man of higb staml- 
iiig, and a graybeard, was ulteinately ob.stnpiious, 
haughty, insolent, very sensitive, most careful of 
our iutorests, eager to plunder us : now cordial, 
now vindictive, and now iusineere. Like most of 
his fellow-eountrymen, he was a great wine-bibber. 
In the course of our travels he fell ill, ami we did 
all we could for him. But lie was not al all grate¬ 
ful; and when our journeying was at an end, he 
reiinitud n.s by demanding twice the sum of 
money we had beforehand agreed to |itiv liini for 
his servire.s, and by showering maledictions ami 
menaces upon us until we left liim to himself. 

We ilo not tliink this man was an uneoinmon 
typo of Sarde. In Koman times, when tbuusands 
of the islauder.s were sent yearly to lionie in 
chains, tlie saying, ‘Sanies to sell!’ ivas eiirreiit 
as much because of the intractable and dillicult 
nature of the jieople—which made them an un¬ 
marketable commodity - .as beeanse of the abund¬ 
ance of such caiitives offered for sale. The, few 
Englisli who arc settled in Sardinia os mining 
engineers dislike tiieir workmen. The Italians 
who cross the water, also lo work in the mines, 
detest their comrades. ‘Tutli traditori!’ sahl one 
of the latter to us, in talking about tlieaii. ‘Tliey 
are a treacherous lot 1’ and he washed hiiiiseif 
again in Calabria, which, one would suppose, does 
not rear the most trustworthy people in the 
world. 

One may form some idea of nalioiinl elmraeter 
from the way in which individuals of the nation 
treat their animal, assiiming, of course, that 
suck treatment is not solely regulated by religious 
injunctions. Well, strange to say, tlie Sardes 
seem to have little or none of that tenderues.s, 
and even affection, for their horses which one 
might expect from tlie Moorish blood in their 
vein-s. Much is implied in i|4iamc. An Euglish- 
mau would os soon think of leaving his child 
unchristened as his horse. In Sardinia, however, 
the term ‘ horse ’ or ‘ mare’ is the distinctive name 
given to these good beasts. 


If religious festivals make a jieo^ religious, 
the Sardes ai-e among the most religious of nations. 
Seldom did we enter a town or village without 
finding the place either in the niiilst of a festa, 
anticipating a coming festa, or discussing the festa 
just ended. Scattered over the island are u multi¬ 
tude of small chapels, dedicated to obscui-e saints, 
and to which the villagers for miles round Hock 
with provisions and bedding once or Iwiee a year. 
They camp out in the ojicn or slec]) in adjacent 
caves : a priest says mass in their midst; and 
Ibey all eat and drink as if tliey had never 
before had a good meal, or as if the rest of their 
lives was to be one long fast. A disagreeable 
litter Ilf O.X bones, riba of sheep, oiunge-peel, bean- 
skin.s, and stones of olives, strown amid the grass 
near the hermitage, or on the level earth at tlie 
very ehurcli door, bears constant witness to the 
traveller of this sort of leligious junketing up and 
down the. land. 'I'ho following stutiaties of food 
consumed at a traditional gathering, merely to 
celebrate the ordination of a priest in the district 
of Mauiojada, shadows foiili tlie magnitude of 
the Sarde festas in general. Two thousand five 
liumlred jieople were present, and between them 
they ate tweiily-two cows; twenfy-si.x calves; 
twenty-eight ileer and wild-booj’s ; seven hundred 
and forty sheep ; tliree hundred lambs, kidlings, 
and sucking-pigs ; si.x hundred fowls ; sixtj'-livo 
meusuros of w liat size indeterminate—of sugar ; 
lifty pounds of ])epper and spices; two hundred 
and eiglity measnies of corn ; a hundredweiglit of 
rice; a hundredweight of dates; lifly sugared 
cakes; tliree IhonsaiiJ eggs; twenty-live largo 
barrels of wine ; lliiee thousand lisb ; and a vast 
qnantit 3 ’ of eotifeclionery. 

I'util one gets well into the mouiitain.s, the 
scenery of Sardinia is somewhat disappointing. 
Its broad western Hats, green enongli in spring, 
bill a pari-hed iliin colour under the summer skies, 
are far from tlirilliiig. 'l liey ui'C good for the 
railway, whicb uns down the length of the island; 
and for that i on, the traveller sees too much of 
them. They serve admirably for the breediug- 
gronnd of countless lienJ of cuttle, and the famous 
Sard liorses, which have much of the Arab in 
them. If malaria be rampant anywhere, it will 
be here ; for the occasional staijni which break the 
monotony of tlie level meads or cornfields near 
the coast are notorious plague-.spots. They have 
also one otlier eharacterislic : they are studded . 
with the objects which have given Sardinia its 
individuality with antiquaries for all time. 
Wlietlier we are in the olive or oak woods 
wliieli vary tlie grassy Hats, or groaning up to 
a new watershed between one Hat and unother,> 
we riqieatedly pass a biiililing like a martello 
lower, or a windmill shorii of its top. The build¬ 
ings are all dilapidated, and their lieheiied stones 
are overgiowii witli ivy ami a thicket of scrub. ? 
For the most jiart they stand remote troiii villages- 
or inhabited bouses. Often they cup rocky knolls, 
or rise like a liglitliouse on the edge of a Wufii ' 
Or they ate sot simply in tlie plain, with moderttjs 
einetnre'' of jiicadowdaml or grain-fields. TheSjeC 
are tlie renowned ni'.rwjlie, or round towers, of - 
Sardinia, about which volumes have been written. ; 
Their number is sail! to exceed, three thoaeawi- 
Their aut'.iors and their original jtUrpose 
alike conjectural. Some say they Were httilt 
by the first natives of the eoil os Jiwelling- 
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places, or towers of refuge. Others trace them to 
the Carthaginians, and regard them as altars upon 
which living children were sacrificed to Moloch 
and other gods of the Phamiciar-s. The peasants 
of our dav shrug their slioulders if they are inter¬ 
rogated aoout them. ‘ How should we know whnt 
they are?’ they ask. ‘They were built before 
the Deluge by another kind of men.’ Among the 
various other uses ascribed to the u nrayhe there is 
space to mention only the following: they are 
tum^ of the heroes of Sardinia or of the first 
inhabitants, temple.s, granaries, shrines, treasure- 
houses, But whatever they were—and of the 
various theories about them, that which ascribes 
them to the earlie.st inhabitants for towers of 
refuge is intrinsically the most .satislactory—they 
give a unique interest to this island. 

We have already mentioned the Barbagia pro¬ 
vince of Sardinia. Here the mountains rise 
concentrically to Gcnnargeiitu ((>200 feet), the 
highest peak in the land, confessedly rather tame 
in its orond swelling hump shape. But the 
dulomitic rocks (facr.Iii, a.s tluty aie called) of 
Perdaliana, near Gennargontu, are extremely 
picturesque. These isolated crags are wooiled to 
their crests, and the haunt of tlie inoulllon and 
the eagle, which are well protected by their pnsd- 
pices. Elsewhere in Sardinia are other taccki, 
culminating in similar castellated pile.s, and ns 
diBicult of access. But more engaging even than 
the taechi are the glorious woods of oaks and cork 
ti'ees which still clothe much of the mountain 
slopes. There has been a terrible amount of 
denudation by fires, reckles.s felling, and mutila¬ 
tion. The islajid is not now the magnificent 
timber-yard it was in the days of JJonapurte, wlio 
at one time Wixs as eager to secure it for the sake 
of its ship-material as was Nelson for the sake of 
its harbours. Nevcrtheles.s, the relics of its forests 
are still very charming. 

Among the mounbiin villages the traveller is ;i 
distinct curiosity, and lie must look to he treated 
as such. Little of sweet tranquillity will he he 
allowed to enjoy in the evening after a hard 
day’s work. Wliilo the tedious hours drag on 
and seem to bring liim no nearer to the supper 
he sighs for, ho must hold eontiiiuous levee; 
meet the formal smiles and salutations of the 
village notables, as one liy one they come to pay 
their respects to him, with smiles ami salutations 
in kind ; be ready to answer otfhund questions 
the most inquisitorial; and disposed to make 
light of the grime, the tobacco-smoke, and the 
free expectoration about the hoards ol the room 
in which he is to [lass the night. From the most 
■civil motives, the worthy folks will try to intoxi¬ 
cate him ere bedtime, and lie will he lucky if he 
defeat their intentions. As a rule, indeed, the 
Sarde w'ine is excellent; hut in the mountains 
it is not so. 

As a health-resort, indeed, Sardinia cannot, upon 
the whole, be pmised'luring the summer months. 
As years go by, doubtless it will become less 
inalwious; but vast arijas of marsh will have 
to bo drained and forests of eucalypti planted 
ere'it can be pronounced safe. Not here, as in 
the United States, does one see unpleasant adver¬ 
tisements of cofiSns and ague-cures upon the tree 
teunk^ to warn the wayfarer of his fate; but 
4here is a something in the air, especially at sun- 
fise uid nindown, which no less Effectually 
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arouses his suspicions. This sensation in certain ^ 
places eventuates in a headache, which of course 
may develop into worse things. The Boinans, 
with their wonted acuteness, knew how to utilise 
the bad air of Sardinia. The island was their 
haven for troublesome criminals and prisoners. 
Tacitus mentions a body of four thousand super- 
tluous Jews and Egyptians who were settled here, 
and he observes that it would be thought no 
great matter if tliey perished in the uugenial 
clime. 

It is almost Impossible to assign specific reasons 
for the malai'iii in districts so diverse. If in the 
plains it may he due to the miasma from 
tlio soil, such an explaiiatiou will not do for 
mountainous rtjgions, wlieie the liardest kind of 
roc.k is a substitute foi- soil. A workman in an 
antimony mine said to us tliat he thouglit the 
water was to hlaine^niore than the air. The 
miners drink recklessly from stagnant pools or dis¬ 
coloured brooks. All over Sardinia, the villagers 
are equally careless. And ns the peculiar confor¬ 
mation of tlie country forces its rivers to drain 
tlirough a variety of soils, and the sewage of the 
various villages at dilfcrent elevations Hows freely 
into the streams, it must he. ailmitted tliat the 
water cannot he very wholesome. The wiser 
Sardes therefore, drink wine at all times, guai-d 
against chills by wearing shee]iskins, and eat 
neither fruit, fisli, flesh, nor fowl from malarious 
parts of the land. 

'J’iiis, then, is a precaution to he taken by 
the traveller in Sarilinia; and, witli ordinary 
muidence in other re.sjiei ts, it will siilliee to eariy 
liim unharmed through the island. The many 
curious and pleasant memories with which a 
country still vacillating between harljuiism and 
civilisation will assuredly afford him, will then 
he unadulterated. 
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CHAfTEK II.-CONCLUSION. 

The im|Ue.st was duly held. Captain Frere 
examined the witnesses—the sliopherds who had 
found the deail hoilies lying near the extinguished 
fire, and Dr Sewell, who certified that the men 
hadalied from wounds caused by a iiistol bullet; 
and everybody looked upon the ulfair as over. It 
was a regrettable nceiileiit, a thing for which 
Bomeboely ought to be hanged, if one only knew 
who that somebody was; but it was over, and 
the excitement it had caused died away. Within 
even twenty-four hours of the discovery of the 
dead men, most people had found something else 
to talk, about. 

To many people, Captain Frere’s engagement 
olferod a more inviting topic—to Miss Jenny 
Birch, for example. Whether gentleness of tem¬ 
perament he the cause or not, most women, dearly 
as they love sensation, would rather hear of a 
single marriage than of half-a-dozen deaths; 
ami though Miss Birch felt annoyed, and in a 
sense ill-use<l, tlmt'Madge Benton, who was five 
years her junior, and was, besides—she considered 
—absolutely plain, was to be married, she could 
not keep the objectionable topic from her mind 
and tongue. She questioned her father minutely 
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about the manner in which ‘the doctor’ hud 
announced and * the captain’ received the news; 
and made him repeat tW story so often that at 
lust he exclaimed irritably that he wished he hud 
never said a word about it. There was no ques¬ 
tion of keeping the engagement a secret now j 
Miss Jenny made that quite impossible by telling 
every one who entered the inn to talk about the 
murder. The effect of this on minds which were 
fundamentally sangulnaiy was to confuse therein 
the clear and Inchl—howbeit imnginiu'y—picture 
of the murder they h.ad hold, by superimposing 
the love-story upon it; a process which resulted 
in one of those incongruous iiniotw of people 
and events which mark our dreams, and fiml a 
physical exemplification at time.s in tliose scrap- 
work screens, the result of domeslic genius, where 
Her Majesty in full court costume is ivpresenbsl 
against a background of kitchen dres.ser, rich in 
willow-pattern plates. 

‘If you go mixing np the marriage and the 
murder in that fashion, lass,’ 8:u<l old Birch to his 
daughter, ‘people’ll go away thinking that the 
cupb-iiu murdered the policemen in order to marry 
Miss Kenton.’ 

‘Well, father, j-ou arc a donkey!’ exclaimeil 
Miss .lemiy with great candour. ‘Who on earth 
would think that!’ 

‘Why, ajiy one would, from the way you’re 
chattering. Is there a single person who has been 
in the house to-day whom you have not told ?’ 

Miss Jenny laughed. ‘O yes; there is—you 
didn’t expect that, now ! 1 haven't told the sick 

hilly up-stairs.’ 

‘It’.s because you baven’t bad a chance, then.’ 

‘Well, maybe. The doctor said 1 wasn’t to 
go up, for fear of exciting her, and gave old 
Slargaret orders to look after her. I’erliaps he 
thought Ijlce would draw to like,’ said Miss Biivh 
with some irritation ; for she resented being ex¬ 
cluded from the, strangor’.s room, and tried to 
soothe herself by pretending that Dr Sewell 
wished to spare her the indignity of waiting on 
one who was very probably a litter (sunpanion 
for old Margaret—the maid-of-all-work of the 
cstablisliinent and an ex-convict. 

Miss Jenny did not mind escaping the task of 
Waiting on the, invalid ; but she felt wronged at 
not having the ojiportunity of retailing her news. 
It almost spoiled her sleep that night, to feel 
that she had thus failed iii her duty. 

With the morning, however, opixirtunity came. 
Miss Bircli was lounging at hiu- luvourite post at 
the front door, when the strange lady came down¬ 
stairs, dressed for walking. She walked slowly, 
with one hand pressed to her side, as if she fearcil 
that any c.xei tion would cau.se her pain ; and the 
lines round her mouth and between her eyebrows 
told of suH'ering already endured and the expecta¬ 
tion of more. She had once had a delicate pretti¬ 
ness of flaxen hair and blue eyes, the sort of 
beavity which seldom outlasts youth, and which 
ill her, disease, and probably enough hardships of 
another kind, had destroyed sooner than usual. 
Her clothes wore poor and worn, and she seemed 
conscious of their meanness ; yet she had that air 
of refinement which no woiMn ever wholly loses 
whu has once possessed it, imd which made even 
Jenny Birch, who preferred to judge people and 
things by their surface aspect^ treat her with 
respect. 


‘Are you going out, itni’am V she ouced in snr- 
prisu, seeing the stranger’s feeble steps. 

‘I am going away,’ was the answer. ‘Willyou 
ask the groom to>get me a carriage to take me to 
the next station!’ 

‘ A carriage !t thought Mi.ss Jenny. ‘ You don’t 
look one that can afiiud that; i’d have said from 
youi' appearance that the stage-fare was as much 
Its you could manage.’ Not being, however, desti¬ 
tute of good-feeling of a imcbydermatous kind, she 
said: ‘Hadn’t you better wait till to-morrow? 
The stagecoach passes then, and you’d be the 
better of another day’s rest. The doctor won’t be 
pleased at your running away like this.’ 

Tlie invalid shook her bead. ‘1 want to get 
back to Melliourne a.s soon as I can,’ she.said; 
‘so I am going to evade the doctor, for fear be 
slioiild forbid me.—Will you, however, give him 
my most gialefiil thanks for his kindness, and 
itsk him to accept this?’ She handed the girl a 
sealed envelope, and proceeded to ask for her 
bill. 

‘It’s father who manages that part of the 
business,’ said Miss Jenny ; and she disappeared 
for a moment to bid liim prepare the account and 
order the earri.agc. 

‘You liked the doctor, didn’t you?’ she asked 
when slie returned to the gue.st, who had now 
seated herself on the beucli Caiiluiu Frere had 
occupied the jirevious day, am! seemed to be 
gratefully inhaling the fresh autumn air. 

‘1 ilid indeed; be was so kind to me, a 
stranger, and ajijiareiitly a jioor one. He is in 
every res])eet a genllcmaii.’ 

‘Lsu’t lie, now !’ exclaimed Miss Jenny. ‘More 
so tliaii Captain Frere, to my mind ; tliougb, of 
course, the captain’s veiy well connected. But 
lie's not up to Dr Sewell. Ami if, ns they say. 
Miss Kenton could have had either of them—I 
ilon’t believe it mysell —1 can’t understand how 
•she accepted the eaiitiiin.’ 

‘What do V' ; mean? What are you saying?’ 
The lady had tarted from her seat and caught 
Jenny’s hand. Her body was swaying with 
weakne.ss, but be,r voice was firm and imperious. 
‘ Tell me what you menu V she cried again. 

‘Why ! that Miss Kenton, the parson’s daughter, 
is going to marry Captain Frere.—There’s 
nothing so womlerlnl in that, is there ?’ 

But iqiparently there was, for the lady’s grasp 
relaxed, and if Miss .lenny had not eanglit her in 
her strong round arms, .she would have fallen to 
the ground. 

.leuuy carried her back to her room and laid 
her on the bed she had lately quitted, then calling 
old Margaret to attend to lier, she ran herself for 
the doctor. 

‘It’s all my fault I’ she said penitently, when 
she had exjilaiiied what liad occurred. ‘Though 
I don’t see yet why Miss Kenton’s marriage should 
unset her so. But it seem-s to be upsetting every- 


upset her so. But it seem-s to be up^ttiug every¬ 
body,’ slie added with a glaifce at Pliilip, who had 
winced a little when she spoke of Madge ; iot: 
oven in her distre.ss at tiie strange lady’s dungm; 
Miss Jenny was woman enough to feel annoy^rrs,' 
‘ riled,’as she phrased it—at Mias Renton 
won the hearts of both the most desiral^ 
in Picton. » . 

Pliilip hurried to his patiefll^ and 
bidden her to leave her bed for sevezal 
off on lii^ionnds, which this tame:weiKttoiholnlte 
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a journey into the bush that would take two 
days. 

‘I’ll see you as soon as I come back to-morrow 
evening,’ he promised; ‘meanjvhile, you must 
not be guilty of any more such raslmc.s3 as this 
morning’s work.’ 

She smiled, but did not nitswer, perhaps 
because she was too weak. But when he was 
going, she caught liis hand and detained him a 
tnomout. ‘ You have been very kind to me,’ 
she said. ‘ Women like kindne.ss ; not girls, per¬ 
haps—they have never felt trouble, and like a 
man whose manner masters them. But us life 
goes on and sorrows come, one learns to appreciate 
a man who is strong and tender too. You are 
both, and I wish you all happine-ss. This morn¬ 
ing, when I meant to go away, 1 lelt some money 
for you; but money isn’t happines.s, is it i If 1 
could only do something to secure tliat!’ 

‘My de.ar lady !’ exeluhued Philip, liewihlered 
and cmbarra.s8ed at her words, and so taking 
refuge in professionalism, ‘give me the happi¬ 
ness of seeing you much stronger when 1 come 
back, and I’ll ask nothing better. 1 suppose 
auccess in our vocation U the beat happiness we 
can look for in tliis life.’ 

The touch of bitterness in his words did not 
escape her; but she said nothing, and he went 
away. 

‘As soon as he is gone, I shall get np and do 
the work that has fallen upon me, and then go 
away.’ This was her thought; but she wa.s tired 
and languid, and unconseiously let the niiuutea slip 
away into hours without doing anything. Miss 
Jenny, remorseful and tender, brought licr first 
soup ami afterwards tea; and as .slie took each she 
said to herself, ‘ I must get up as soon as 1 have 
finished this; ’ and yet lay down again as she put 
aside the empty cup. At lengtli the rays of the 
sun streamed, yedlow us bright amber, into her 
room, and she knew that it was waning afternoon. 
Then, with a great effort she rose and put on her 
shabby garments—very slowly, becuu.se it fatigued 
her so; and when she was dre.ssed, looked and 
listened from the top of the .stair, to be sure Ihct 
no one was about, to intercept her escape. As it 
chanced, Miss Jenny was out, gone to talk over 
recent events with a friend; old Margaret was in 
^he kitchen; and Birch himself was sleeping the 
afternoon sleep of the well-fed and portly within 
the bar; so she was able to leave the house 
nnseen. 

Once outside, she hurried—or thought .she 
hurried, struggling along at a snail's ]Hice—to 
Captain Frere’s house. Ho was not at home, she 
was told in answer to her inquiry; he was at the 
vicarage; so she went on there. 

There was no longer any secrecy about Lewis 
Frere’s engagement; Philip Sewell had jnit an end 
to that ‘ And, my dear,’ said Mr Renton to his 
daughter, ‘ I don’t see why it need ever have been 
concealed. Captain Frere should not have sug¬ 
gested keeping me in ignorance, and I can’t think 
why you consented. Why did you, Madm'. V 

‘ Oh!—I don’t know. ' And indeed Ikladge did 
not know why she had been glad to say nothino to 
any friend of her proposed marriage; and still less 
could she have explained why, now that it was 
declared, she felt*# little annoyed—with Philip, 
of coarse; ‘ He is so much older than I,’ she 
-BOggested at last • 


‘ That b true; but it is not a fatal barrier, other ^ 
things being favoui'ahlc. His position is satis- 
fiuitory. I think he deserves the scriptiu-al defini¬ 
tion of a ruler, “ A terror to evil-doers, and a praise 
and protection to them that do well.” And if 
you love him, Madge, there’s nothing more to be. 
said.’ 

‘ I suppose not,’ she answered dubiously. 

Being thus, to public knowledge, an engaged 
man, Cluptaiu Frere was minded to enjoy the i 
privileges of his ]>osition by spending as much 
time as be could with liis betiotheil. It is true 
that her society did not seem to give him much 
pleasure. Ho wa.s gloomy; and she, being out of 
immour herself, though she tried to feel and act 
us the maiden should whom a good man has 
chosen as his wife, ventured to complain of his 
taciturnity. He said that he wa.s thinking of 
‘ those two poor fellows;’ which was a very pietty 
i-easoii, but hardly accounted for hi.s Ixdiig nervous 
and irriteble as well as grave; still le.ss did it 
account for hi.s impatient e.vclamatiou when she 
touched on that veiy subject. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
Madg<-, don’t talk of that alfaii-. Fvery one 
has been chattering abi ut it till I am sick of 
hearing of it.’ 

Madge \va.s he\vi.,ierecl an<l hurt; hut, still 
striving to do her duty, like the hero of tlu; ihirty 
years’ courtship de.sciilwl by Lew is Carroll, ‘as she 
had read in books,’ she begun a coijuettiBh teasing 
about her lover’s heal'd, it was ipiite comiuon in 
novels for the luuoine to find fault with the way 
her lover parted his hair or with the fashion of 
hi.s collars and iicick-tics; and to ask him to 
sacrifice moustache or whiskers for her sake was 
equivalent lo the harde.st ‘quests’ of the old 
ehi\alrous days. And surely Frere’s heard was u 
■safe siih.ject 1 

But It was not. lie nearly lost his temper 
when she ggested that he .should .shave it olt'. 

‘To jdease you! Why should 1 make a fright 
of my.self to please you'! You would regret it 
after I had done it. Besides, I am subject to 
C 0 IU.S ; my throat Ims heeji weak ever since that 
bea.stly winter in the trenche.s, and the beard is 
my best protection.’ 

‘Why did you not tell mo that at oiice'i’ she 
asked gently. ‘Of cour-se, 1 would ni/t have you 
<lo anything that would hurl you; hut I did not 
know that was why you wore a b(;ard. It was 
stupid <d' me, though ; 1 might have noticed that 
even this mild evening you have your throat 
wrapped up. You caught cold that night you 
well! oul, I suppo.se?’ 

‘ Yes. And that’s another thing 1 want to 
warn you about. Don’t blazon my comings and 
goings as you have been doing; half my usefulness 
would be gone if ])eople could culeulate where I 
had been and where 1 was likely to go. 1 didn’t 
want people to know I had been out two nights 
ago, and when Sewell spoke of it I denied having 

gone. Don’t look so con-fearfully shocked*; it 

was my duty, you know. And then he came 
down on me with your authority. Don’t go 
chattering in that way again; rememher that.’ 

‘I’ll remember,’said Madge meekly; but she 
could not help feeling that being ‘engaged’ was 
not half so plcosanf as her girlish fancy Jiad 
dreamed. And if this was betrothal what would 
marriage be like ? Husbands are proverbially not 
more considerate than lovers. She felt depressed, 
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* and aat ailont for a moment; and on this silence j tury, or more—a memory of sonietJiiSg tliat had 
brol'o the announcement that a lady wanted to I occurred in a past life, fresh only in its power to 
see Captain Ererc. ! sliame her. / 

‘A lady! What lady? I can’t see her!’ he j ‘She was dyin^j; the would have died anyhow— 
exclaimed abruptly in a hareh voice. Mudj^c j why could she not have ke|>t silence!’he answered 
noticed that his face grew ])ale, and thou<'ht it , with a cold cynicism that sickened her. Then ho 
was witli an"cr at this visitant—doubtles.s sijine | cuiiio and touched her shoulder as tlic bent over 
one with a legal grievance, and as impatient ; tlie dead woman. ‘ Madge,’ he said, ‘ 1 swear to 
and importunate as claimants mostly are. i you that I loved y(ju honestly anil truly. I 

‘1 don’t know who she is,’ answered tin; maid thought to gt t rid of this—barrier ; and if you 
who had brought the message, iii the tone of had never known, it would not have mattered to 
independence which the British domestic. as.smues you.’ 

in tlie freedom of colonial air ; ‘ but .she say.s slie She did not answer him ; but slic withdrew 
must see you, and won’t be put oil'. She’s waiting ' from his touch with a glance of loathing, and 
at the front dour.’ I rising (o her feet, slie cro.sscd tlic room and rang 

‘Yes, f must sec you,’ eai'1 a voice behind; and 1 tlie bell. He .'^aw that all was over for him, and 
the strange lady from the inn, who luad not waited as he heard tin: footsteps of the maid outside— 
at the door, slipped past the aslonished maid into wlio, having listened at the door to tlic scene that 
the room. ‘I wanted to sec you alone, Lewis, had pas.sed, was.now slipjiing away a short distance, 
and to beg you, for lionour’.s sake—not for mine ; in order to return, as fioiii the kitchen, in an 
I expect no grace from you—not to be guilty of j ostentatious fasliion—lie rushed from tlie room, 
the wrong people say vou meditate. I wouhl i b'irsl, however, lu: iiicked up the bundle of notes 
have spared your good • >.. -'f I eouM ; but 1 ^ tliat lay, half unrolled on the Hour, and thrust 
have no time to .spa- , an ’ pei’ ips it is just as I them in his pocket. 

well that this lady .i’ the trutli. Site If pos.sible, a deeper scorn came over Madge’s 

must never marry ,ou. Lev not tliough I lay : Lace, ‘lie has time and thought for meanness in 
dead at your feet, for ye- • . a a man who the mid.st of his discovered guilt,’ she said to 

deserves a good woman’s lov, ’ herself. 

So fai', Captain J''rere hud ]•■; ' ' go on because Certainly I’iciton was unwontwlly rich in setisa- 
he could not lind voice to iuterreyi her ; he liad tions just now. The strange Indy’.s death was the 
striven to sjieak, but tile Words ■ .•ould not come, climax of all ; for tlnuigli all tlie circiuiistanccs of 
Now, liowever, lie e.xclaimed : ‘Be ijuie.t; go away, it were not unileivtood, enough had been grasped 
and i’ll .see you cLsewliere.’ by the eavesdropping domestic to show that there 

‘I will nut go : 1 must speak now.’ was a certain coiniectioii lietween tlie dead wouiuh 

He lilted his hainl, as if to push her mtay; and ('aptaiii Freie, and every one kni w that it had 
hut Aladgo came, between them. termiuuleil tlie recently announced engagement 

‘Captain Frere,’ .she cried, ‘you .sin ' net | between liim mid Ali.ss Kenton, 
behave so in this licmse. Wliy nrc yon r(i .'d of I Aliss Bircli was full of the theme, with the 
this lady !—for I can see you are .lira:' I o" ’tc. - latest variations, when Philip Sewell came home. 
AVliat is it you have to say to him madm i f.s He had guiliered from the old woman who was 
it anything 1 may liear !’ .siiiiposed to look after his comfort, only that his 

‘ It is something you must liear, AlLs |{; utoii— patient at lie u was dead ; for his servant was 
you are Ali.ss Benton, 1 suppo.se'! -if your liappi- deaf, .lud K. i.., unamiable as well, had often to 
ness is to be saved, it i.s, that 1 am this man’s go stinted in tlie matter of news because no one 
wife.’ wouhl take tlie trouble to shout tletails of local 

‘It’s a lie !’protested the captain. event into her ear. Philip therefore heard the 

‘No lie! It is the truth. 1 liavo the certificate tale from Miss .Tenny, who, having an imagination 
here ; thank heaven, I was not weak enough to ! tliat was .shrewcl u.s well as active, and more know- 

give it uji to yon wlien you asked. But I would : ledge of the f.icts than any one in tlie town 

nave kept the ])romi.se ] made you two days ago, , he.side.s (Lpli in Frere uinl Aladge, gave him a not 
when you gave me the money to take me bnek to ; unfair id, i if die state of matters. 

Melbourne, never to trouble you again, if 1 iiad j ‘Tliere was some conmc.liou between that lady 
not lieard that you meant to marry this young and the captain,’ said Aliss Jenny in conclusion ; 
lady. I could not bo a party to that.--Here is ‘and ■'linK ver it was, it has broken oif liis engage- 
your money, since 1 have nut kept iiiy word.’ meiit to Aliss Kenton—that seems to be certain.’ 

She had spoken feebly, with i’reiiueiit pauses for l’liili)> was silent, lilleJ with many emotions, 
breath ; but Frere had seemed nnalde to check | tliankful that Madge wa-s not to marry a man 

her words. He read belief in Aladge’s face, and I whose piest evidently held something he wished 

knew that nothing lie could say would win Iier liidileti, yet uncertain if his thankfulness was 
trust again. But ivlien his wife held out a roil of not vindielive spite. 

bank-notes to iiim, he struck it angrily from her ‘She lef' i l.-ttor for you, doctor, when sbe 
hajMs. It was not a violent blow, tliough it came meant to go ,i" ay tl.at moriiifig, before she fainted, , 
from a reckless and revengeful .soul; but it seemed I ibrgot to give il- you ; here it is.’ 
to have more power than mere pliysical force eould Pliilip took tlic envelope, and on opening % ’ 
account for, for a.s she received it. Airs Frere fell found some nnsigiied words of thanks and a bank> ’ 
to the ground. Madge threw lierself beside her note. 

and raised her up, only to the sad eyes grow ‘I lon’t want her money, poor creature 1’Fie' j 
dulL with the film of death. ^ e.xclaimed. ‘If she has prevented Miss Renton’ ; 

‘You have killed her!’ she exclaimed to the-He itopped, afraid of Wtraving* tob mnohj 

man who an hour ago had been her lover. Only and added : ‘And my fee wouldn’t neve come nw,; 
an hour?—only a few minutes 1 It seemed a cea- five pounds.’ 
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‘Well, (l(K‘tor, she meant it for you, so you’d 
bMt take if, I skonld say.’ 

The doctor looked dubious, and stood crumpling 
the note between his hands. ‘ Did she pay your 
father’s bill?’ he asked finally. 

‘ No j she went out, you know, and died at the 
vicarage j and it seems there was no money found 
on her: at least there’s been no word of any. 
And I don’t suppose father would get much, if ho 
asked Captain Frerc to pay. Besides, under the 
circuniatance.s, poor tiling’- 

‘Look here. Miss Jenny’—Philip jumped at the 
idea tliat had come to him—‘you take this towards 
paying wdiat she owed you. It isn’t right that 
your father should lose by this poor latly ; my 
, services wore very useless, and besides, they ’i c not 
solid facts, like the comforts of an inn.’ 

Jenny protesteil; but Philip was firm ; and old 
Birch, when appealed to, took a practical view of 
the matter. ‘Thei'e was‘her bed and her food, 
and brandy when she fainted ; and there were 
things that were bought and had to be paid 
for; imd there was no reason why he should be 
out of pocket,’ he said. 

So the five-pound note passed into Mr Biridi’s 
keeping; and as this was the time when he usually 
took a journey down the country to buy in goods 
for the winter, he took it with a good many others 
to his bank at Jfelbonrne. And here a strange 
thing occurred. Mr Birch was arrested for being 
in possession of one of the notes stolen from the 
policemen who had been murdered near Pictou. 
Fortunately, the innkeeper was a careful man, who 
could give an account of all he possessed ; and 
from the entry in ids cash-book it wius proved 
that the note in riue.stion li.ad been given him by 
Dr Pliilip Sewell, and was tlie one left to the 
latter by Mrs Frere. Where liad she got it? 
Proof, though not suspicion, might Iiuve been at 
fault here, if Mailge llcnton liad not come forward 
and told how Mrs Frerc liad spoken of money 
given her by her liusliand to buy lier oif; and 
also how Frere, wlien leaving the room wlicre 
his wife's dead body lay, had had forotliimght 
enough to pick up the notes that liad fallen from 
her hand. It cost Madge nnicli to do this, con¬ 
scious that tliereby slie must renew a straiii of 

O that was torture to licr ; conscious, too, of 
s reproachful eyes, that seemed to plead 
Gloucester’s extenuation of Ids crimes to Lady 
Anne-r-*’Twas for thy sake I did it.’ But to 
Madge the plea was worse than useless; slie 
remembered too well the worn angiiisbcd face 
of the deserted wife who hud died in her anus. 

Then the law laid its hand on Lewis Frere; and 
he, seeing that all hope of escape was over, even 
though he had burned the notes he liail reclaimed 
from his wife, nmde cynical, bitter confession of 
bis eius. ‘ There aren’t many tilings wortli risk¬ 
ing one’s life for,’ he said, ‘and a woman’s liking 
isn’t among them.’ When the jailers were cutting 
his hair and beard b'fefore putting Idin in convict 
dress,’ they found a scar, not yet wholly healed, 
beneath his chin. Wlien asked how it came tliere, 
he told them that it wus caused by a bullet wliich 
one of the policemen had fired almost at raiidoin. 
* I tliought myself lucky then that it only grazed 
ine ; I wish nov^ that it had shot me dead.’ 

No one was siAprised when, soon after this, it 
appeared that Miss Benton was to go to England 
efe A year <a two to visit her mother’s’relations. 


It was felt to be the best thing she could do— 
to get away from Picton for a time ; and friends 
hu;.>ed that she would marry at home, and so get 
over this sad allair, os they called it. 

Philip Sewell, when he heard the news, debated 
with himself during a sleepless night, and then 
went up to tlie vicarage. ‘ Madge,’ he said, ‘ I 
am going to repeat a statement that angered you 
once, and may do so again. I am sure you never 
loved Freiii; but 1 know that doesn’t prove that 
you love mu—1 wish it did.’ 

He paused ; but Madge made no reply beyond 
a blush. 

‘ I liud a letter last mail,’ he went on, ‘ from an 
old friend, wlio ofl'ers me a chance—a good ehajice 
—of practice in England. But I like Pictou well 
enougli, and I am getting on, so I won’t accept, 
unless—iinlcas, dear, you will make it worth my 
while to leave Australia by coming with me.’ 

Still slie said nothing ; but she looked up with 
an expression in licr eyes wliich Philip tliought 
justified him in chi.sping her in his arms; and 
jirobably lie was right. 

UN C 0nr M ON A001 DEN TS. 

A KlNoui.AU action was tried in the Greenwich 
County Court in Murcli 1888, wherein a widow 
sued a baker for damages, medical attendance, and 
los.s of time, from tlie sticking of a pin in her 
tliroat. It appeared that tlie woman purcliiised a 
Butli bun at the defendant’s .sliop and went out 
eating it. Wlieii sbe liad got half-way tlirougli it, 
slic felt soiiietliing stick in her tliroat, and at once 
went to a house cIo.se by and asked for a drink of 
water ; sliortly after which tlic pain became so 
intense tliiit she went to a doctor, wlio, after 
trying various measure.s for nearly an liour, suc¬ 
ceeded in extracting the pin. Tlie baker’s counsel 
submitted that tlicre was no case of negligence ; 
Init tile jvnlge, after reniarking that it was of 
coiir.sis an unfortunate accident for both parties, 
gave a verdict for the pluintitf for the uniount 
claimed and costs. 

'riiough this particular accident fortunately did 
not prove fatal, others of an eiiiially trivial nature 
have suddenly severed the thread on wliicli the life 
of man hiiiigs. At MucclcsHidd, in February 1889, 
Isabella O’Grady, wife of Frank O’Grady, died of 
a punctured wound received in the chest. While 
playing in Kvictiim, slie commenced some knitting 
while w'aiting her turn to go on. An actor passed 
lier as she sat in the wings, and in order to allow 
liim to do so, she stooped forward, when the 
knitting-needle entered her chest. She finished 
her part; and medical aid was tlieii called, hut the 
case was hopeless from tlie first. 

In Aiigiwt 1708, a harvest labourer went 'into 
tlie Cock and Hell at Romford, Essex, to refresh 
himself after his day’s work. He called for a 
pint of ale ; but before he had finished it, his 
thniat began to swell, and in about two hours the 
poor fellow expired r: agony. Upon opeiiin;j^ hi* 
windpipe, it was found that he had swallowed a 
wasp, which had stung him, causing his death. 

A very simihir thing happened in 1700 to a 
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hoiw , belonging to a farmer named William Cross, 
that had been tamed out to grass. In the morn¬ 
ing he was in perfect health j but at about five in 
the evening he was observed to give over feeding ; 
and on examination bis neck was found to be con¬ 
siderably swollen. It rontinued to swell until the 
fourth day, when he died. ’I'he owner, anxious 
to know the reason of the animal’s death, caused 
his neck to be cut open, when, to the great sur¬ 
prise of several sjwctators, a lai^e udder was 
found in the throat, and the jjarts all round 
raortifieil. 

About ruidnight on August I."), 1792, two fisher¬ 
men belonging to Htdl were employed near the 
Spun). One of them, named Sanniel .Sullies, 
having both his haml.s oerupied in drawing the 
net, cauglit the head of a .sole, which w.w cn- 
deavouiing to escape tliroiigli a hole in the not, 
between his teeth—a very common practice, among 
fishermen. The fish, making an effort, sprung 
into the man’s throat, who, being tlu-reby reiidiTed 
ine,a]),alde of crying out to bis companion, went 
towards him and imule him sensible by signs of 
his melaneholv .situ.ition. His comrade instantly 
laid hold of the sole’s tail ; but not being able to 
extraet the body, the man w.as sufloeated very soon 
after reaehing their bout. 

Tlie hdlowing sbould serve ns an additional 
warning to those who .'OT in the habit of bal.incing 
tlieni-.elvi'.s on their < hair at t.dde. An engraver 
named Wilkins died at Somers Town on the 2‘Hh 
of May 181-t, in conserpience of having Irfictnrcd 
his skull. He was drinking lea, ninl, accoiding to 
his usual practice, lulaiicing liimself icpou the 
hinder feet of his clucir, when, losing his erpcili- 
brium, he fell baekwurd, sinking his head njsm a 
marble slab. He wa> picked np insensible, and 
died within four days. 

Another tea-table accident of an extraordinary 
nature befell Dr llocire, I’rineinal of .le-ns Colb'ge, 
Oxford, and I’rebend.iry of We'-tminster. As the 
family were seated at their evening meal, one' of 
them moved the table njeon bi.s favourite cat, 
causing tlie animal such ]>ain tb.it it Hew directly 
at tlio doctor, wounding him yvilh its claws. Thu 
wounds thus caused biought about the doetol’s 
death. 

In May 17(>9, Mr Amcot, a .sclioolinaster in 
Seven Di.ds, in enlting a (piill pen dropped his 
penknife, lie closed liis legs to try and catch it, 
when the penknife pierced his thigh so deeply 
that it killed him. 

In nil the case.s thus far narrated the cause of 
death was of the most trifling nature', reminding 
us forcibljr how ‘in the midst ot life xve are in 
death.' 'llio.se that fidlow, llioiigh endorsing flee 
same truth, are remarkable r.ither for their pecu¬ 
liarity. 

On the I7tli October 1814, the neighboiuliood 
of St Giles, London, was thrown into conster¬ 
nation by one of the most extraordinary accidents 
ever recordeel. About six o clock in the evening, 
one of the vats in the extensive premises of Messrs 
Henry Meux and Company, lliinbnry Street, 
burst; and in a hnniuent Street, George 

Strew, and several others m the vicinity, were 
deluged with the contents, amounting to three 
thousand five hundred barrels of strong beer. 
The fluid it. its course swept evei-ything before it. 


UNCOMMON ACCIDENTS. 


Two houses adjoining the brewery w»c totally 
demolished. The neighbouring inliabilints, all of 
the poorer clussos^ were ncaily idl at home. In 
the first-floor of one house, a mother and daughter 
were at tea ; the mother was killed on the spot, 
and the daughter sw'e-pt away by the current. 
'The back-pai'ts of the homses of Mr Goodwin, 
poultere'r, of the Tavutuek Arms, and ot Nos. 24 
and 25 Great ^tns^ell Street, were wrecked ; ami a 
female servant of the TtimstiKlc Arms was drowned. 
In ili-aiing eiweiy the debris, nine boelies were 
found, anil one poor ereutui'e was dug out alive. 
Many cellars were completely inundated ; and 
in some bouses the inliabitaiita only saved them¬ 
selves from drowning by mounting their highest 
pieces of furniture. 

In November 1815, a melancholy accident hap¬ 
pened at Wedtliiem Cro'-s. The Boston coach 
stop])ed there for a shod time, when the horses 
sudelenly turned into a low covered gateway, 
wlieie there was no headroom for the passengers 
on the roof. The eimseiiueiicu wnas that four of 
them were so completely jamn'"J between the 
coaib and the roof o\er the g.atewny us actually 
to stop the vehicle. M’lieii the sufl'erers were 
relieved from their unhniijiy situation, one of 
them xvas ([iiite dead, and the others were so 
cm.-lied th.it they surviied but a short time. 

\fter detailing sui li a cntc'gory of disasters, we 
may make some nmeniks by relating two instances 
of a more fortunate cx]ieiienre tlmn the last, due 
to the like foue ot hahit in animals. In the early 
])art of January 1704, the driver of a ssagecoacli 
going to Ni wbiiry fell deail from his box within 
three miles of that jilaee, but was not missed by 
the passengers till alter their arrival, the horses 
having brought Ihem to their iim without any 
stoj) or aei'ident; a rem.u kahle instance of the 
great sagacity and traetableiiess of that noble 
animal. 

On the nig' * of October 10, 1813, after the 
Glasgow mail i, changed horses at I’olmont, the 
guard and eoaehman being both intoxicated, the 
latter having dropped the reins, in endeavonriuo 
to rec ver them ted from his seat, and the coach 
going over his head, he was killed on the spot, 
hleunwhile, the hoi’ses being at full gallop, the 
guard was so perfec tly incnjiacitated that he could 
make no ellort to stop them, and tliey continued 
at full sjieed along Liulitligow Biidge, till they 
eainc to the jiost-office in that town, where they 
stopped without the slightest injury. 

Another curious incident ol Uir old coaching 
day.'i is the following. One ilay in February 1807, 
as tlie Liverpool mailcoacb was changing horses at 
tlie inn at Monk’s Heath, between t'ongleton, in 
Gheahire, and Newr a-tie-under-Lyme, the horses 
which had performed the stage Iroin Congleton 
having just been taken off and separated, hearing 
.Sir Deter AVailmrtou’i toxhoimiis in full cry, 
immediately -Urted alter theiTi, with their harness 
on, and followed the chase until the last One of 
fhcni, a blood-mai'e, kept the track with ths 
whipiier-i-i, and gallantly followed him for about 
two hours, over every leap he took, until Old 
reynaiil, who was a cowardly rogue, had led them 
reiiiul in a ring-fence, and ran (o ground in a 
Mr llibbert’s jiluntation. TMP sportAnen who 
witnessed the ic-at of this gallant more wens SUr 
Harry Muinwaring, Messrs Cbolmondeley, Lay- 
foixl-Brook, Corbett, Davenpoit, Townsheod, &a 
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These spirtted animals wore led back to the inn at 
Monk’s Hipth, and performed their stage back to 
Congleton the same evening, apparently in higher 
spirits for having had a brush after the fox. 

ENGLISH FOLK-RHYMES. 

EuausH folk-rhvraes are very numerous and 
curious. Characteristics of persons and places 
■have given rise to not a few which are frequently 
far from.compliinenttiry. Weather-lore is often 
expressed in rhyme, and the rustic muse has 
rendered historic events popular, and enabled 

C ersons to remeniher them who are not readers of 
ooks. The lines often lack polish, but are 
seldoni without point. 

Amongst the more ancient rhymes are those 
respecting grants of land. 'J'he following is a 
good example, and is from'Dorby.shire : 

Mti and iriiiie 
Give thnt* and thino 
Millncra TFay 
And Hliining Cliff, 

While crass is green. 

And hollies rough. 

The old story of the grant is thus reliited. Years 
ago, a member of tlie ancient family of Lowe 
had the honour of hunting with the king and his 
nobles. Lowe rode a splendid horse, and it was 
the only one in at the <leuth. The king admireil 
the animal verj’ much, and the owner presented it 
to His Majesty. The horse ‘mightily pleased the 
king.’ Some little time aftcu'wards, Ijowe \vaite<l 
upon the king to beg a brier-l>ed and a watering- 
place, which were Shining t’liff and Millners Hay. 
The request was at once complied with. The tale 
does not end here. It i.s related that ‘an envious 
courtier told the king that he diil not know what 
he was doing, for what he was giving away was a 
great wood with a large tract of land.’ Ui^m this, 
Lowe said to Ilis Majesty : ‘King or no king?’ — 
‘Why, king, Lowe.’ Adding with promptitude: 

‘ The brier-hed and watering-place are thine,: ’ 
the rhyme above quoted being given as the title | 
for the grant. | 

It is iisserted that Atbelstnn granted the first 
charter to the ancient borough of Hedon, York¬ 
shire, in the.se words : 

As free iimko I tliue 
As eye see or ear hoar. 

It is said a similar charter was gr.mted by the 
same king to the neighbouring town of Beverley. 
An old, old Norfolk rliyme says : 

Kiaing was a seaport town, 

And Lynn it was a wash; 

But now Lynn is a seaport town. 

And Rising fares tlie worst. 

It is said at Norwich : 

Caistor was a citj ere Norwich was none. 

And Norwich was built of Caistor stone. 

‘About half-way between Curbar and Brompton, 
to the right of the tiuApike leading from Barlow 
to Sheffield,’ writes William Wood, ‘there is, far 
on the moor, a very level flat piece of ground, 
»)oar a mile square, most remarkable for its boggy 
nature, so mucii w that it is dangerous to cross, 
or at times to anproaeli. Here, before the Roman 
invasion, says the legend, stood a town or village, 

■ the inhabitants of which lived, according to 


Biodorns Siculus, in small cots or huts built 
of wood, tlie walls of stakes or wattles, like 
hurdles, and covered with rushes or reeds. These 
dwellings, with their inhabitants, were swallowed 
up by one of those convulsions of nature so 
destructive at times to the* habitations of man¬ 
kind.’ Respecting Leech Fend and Chesterfield 
arc the following lines cniTent in Derbyshire : 

■Wlicn Chesterfield wns lieath and broom, 

Looch Fend was a market-towii; 

Now Is-'cch Fend is all heath and broom. 

And Chesterfield a market town. 

Reacting Nertoun, a Somersetshire village, 
near Taunton, is this couplet: 

Nertoun was a market-town 
When Taunton was a fimzy down. 

A Scottish rhyme says : 

York was, Tondon is. 

And Edinlmrgh will bo 
Tho biggest of the throe. 

Says a popular Englidi rhyme : 

Lincoln was, T.oiidon is. 

And York shall be 

The faiiost city of Ihe three. 

In the days of old it was the practice to allow 
tho wives of the Lord Mayors of York to retain 
by courtesy the title l.iwly for life, and tins 
custom gave rise to llie following couplet: 

The Txird Mayor’s a lord but a year and a day; 
lint Ids Lady's a lady for over and aye. 

Few English towns have made greater progress 
tliun the thriving port of Hull. Its prosperity 
was predicted long ago : 

When Myton is pulled domi, 

Hull shall become a great town. 

As a matter of history, it may be stated that wlrcn 
the town was threatened by Ghailes I., a number 
of bouses in Myton Lane, as well as tlie Charter- 
house, were laid in ruins by Sir John llotham, 
governor of Hull, so tliat they might not give 
shelter to the Royalists. Itay refers to this 
! conplei, and, in error, calls Myton, Dighton. 

Selling church-hells has given rise to satirical 
I'liymes. Here are three Lincolnshire rhymes on 
this topic ; 

The poor Hatton people 

ijold the belts to build up the steeple. 

'riic next says : 

Owersby’s parish, . 

Wicked people, 

SoW tlicir bells to Kelsey 
To build a stee)>lo. 

It is slated in the third : 

Poor Scai-tho people. 

Sold their bells to repair the steeple. 

About 1710, the spire of Arlesey Chflreh, 
Bedfordshire, fell down, and it is believed the 
bells were broken. The metal was sold to a 
distant parish to raise money to rebuild the spire, 
anil until the year 1877 only one small boll was 
suspended in the sfigiple to cal], the inhabitants to 
the house of prayerlk Tire transaction gave‘*rise 
to the saying : 

Arlesey, Arlesey, wicked pt«ple, 

Sold their bells to build their steeple. 
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Atov'' half a century later, n eimilar accident 
occurred at Welstead, and the bishop granted a 
license to sell three of the bells, to enable the 
parishioners with the proceeds to restore the 
tower. It gave rise to a taunting distich similar 
to the one at Arlesey. * 

On the walls of the Newington Church, London, 
in 1793, was written a rhyme nnent the rebuild¬ 
ing of the church without a steeple and selling 
the bells: 

PiouK imrKon, pious poojilt*, 

Hold tlic bells to build tint steeple ; 

A very fine trick of the Newington people, 

To soU the bells to build a steeple. 

Rhymes on steeples are very common ; perhaps 
the best known \s the one on j’rcston, Lancashire : 

Proud Preston, poor pcojdo. 

High church and low steeple. 

In a somewhat similar strain is the one on Bowness- 
on-Windonuerc*.: 

Now church and old steeple, 

I’oftr town and proud people. 

Lincolnshire rhymes are \’ery luinierons, and a 
romplett? collection would almost fill a book. 
Here are three: 

CJaiiiKbrtJ* proutl pco^dtj 

Built a now chur<di to an old steeple. 

According to Ihe next; 

Luddington poor people 

Built a brick chuicb to a stone steeple. 

A questnm is put and answered thus : 

B(»st(jn! Ro.‘iton! 

What bast thou to boast on ? 

High stcepjf?, ]>roud j»ooplc, 

And shoals that souls arc lost on. 

The village of Ugley, Easox, supplies a satirical 
conplrt: 

TIjiloy church, Duloy steeple, 
llgicy parson, Ugley |ieople. 

An old triplet describe.? the cliaracteristics of 
three cliurcli spii es thus: 

llloxhivm for length, 

Aihlurbury for strcnglh, 

King-Sutton for heauty. 

Almost every district fiii’niahcs examples of hell 
rhymes. We give one example, and it is from 
Derbyshire : 

Crich two rollcr-houldera, 

Wingfiehl ting-tunga, 

Alfretou kettles, 

And I’entrich pans, 

Kirk-Hallain candlesticks, 

Cossall cow-hells, 

Deiihy cracked puncheons, 

And Horsley merry hells. 

It«s very generally believed in Derbyshire that 
the town of Alfi'cton was once the stake at a 
game of cards—-‘put,’ and that the loser exclaimed 
on the cards being dealt out: 

If I have not an ace, a douce, and tray, 

Farewell, Alfroton, for e^ and aye. 

There is a similar couplet ^respecting Carnfield 
Hall, near to Alfreton. It is related by Mr E. 
Kirk, a Lancashire folklorist, that the owner of a 
large farm in Goosnargh, called Landscales, staked 


his land at a game of ‘put.’ • He rccciveS his three 
cards, which were a tray, a deuce, and ffc ace, and' 
he put—that is, struck the table with bis fist, in 
proof of his resolution to abide by the i8.sue of his 
cards. His opponent had two trays and a deuce. 
The farm was consequently lost, and its owner 
exclaimed: 

A CO, doucp, and tray, 

LandHcaloK, go thy way. 

A Dei'hyshire rhyme refers to tlie inhabitants 
ut four places as follows : 

Ripley ruffians, 
llutterly blocks, 

Hwauwick bulldogs, 

Alfroton gbacks. 

Equaliy severe is the following on the people 
of the villages between Norwich and Yarmouth : 

Halvcrgato hare«, llocdbain rats, 

Soutbwood swine, and Cantloy cats, 

Acle asses, Mtuilton nmles, 

Bligliton boars, and KreetUorpe fools. 

Of I)erbysliir« folks it is said : 

Derbysbire V>om and I>crbysbirc bred. 

Strong in the arm, but weak in the head. 

We next give two Kentish rhymes: 

Hutton for niiitton, 

K< rby for beef, 

H.uiJb Darve for gingorbrea/l, 

Dartford for a thiof. 

This is comphmontary : 

English lord, German count, and French marquie, 

A yt'oiuau of Kent is worth all three. 

It is said of IJerofordfchirc : 

They win* buy a bouse in Horefordshiro 
Pay tbree years’ juirchase for the air. 

Says n Oloncosb * dure rhyme : 

libif-i is the eye 
Betwixt Hevern anti Wye. 

In the same shire is the next couplet: 

Beggarly Hirb'y, strutting Stroud, 

Ham])ton jiDor, and Pamswick proud. 

i^Iany more rhymes similar to the foregoing 
might be given, if space permitted; but wc have 
only room for a few more exnm]de.«, niid they 
M ill relate to the M*eather. An old distich says : 

When clouds are on the hills, 

• They ’ll come down by the mills. 

Another rhyme stale?: 

Wlieu the mist comes from the hill. 

Then good weather it doth spill. 

When the mist comes from the sea, ^: 

Then good weather it will bo. 

In 'Worcestersijire there is n sSying : 

“Whon Bn'don Hill puts on his hat, 

Yo men of the vale, bewaro of tliat. 

Say.g a Yorkshire rhyme : 

When Oliver’s Mount puts on lus hat| , v - 
Hcarbro’ town must pay for 

In the same broad shire is a similar eoapUt: 

WIfei. Tnglcboro* wears a hat. 

’ll hear o’ that 
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When clouds are observed on Masson, at Matlock, 
Derbyshir^, the people say r 

Masson top has got a oap, 

And Dai'loy Dale must pay for that. 

It is said of Dunkrey, Somersetshire : 

When Dunkrey’s top cannot be seen, 

Horner trill haro a itooded stream. 


D E O D A N U. 

‘Vbedict —Accidental death. Deodand 20a, and 
the gun forfeited.’ Thns ran the verdict of the 
coronei-’s jitiy on July 14, 1818, just seventy years 
ago, on the body of a gardener, named Saunders, 
wlio had come by his death through the acci¬ 
dental discharge of a spring-gun at Tottenham ; 
a common enough verdict even such a sliort time 
back ; and yet how few people now living know 
the word deo<land, much less could explain its 
meaning. The law of deodand, which was an 
Englisli one, and unknown in Scotland, was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 184(i. Tlie 
practices,relating to it were .snlficiently curious to 
justify narration. 

The derivation of the word is ohviou.s, from the j 
Latin Deo dnndns, ‘ given to Goil,’ and was used to 
denote the particular thing or unrcasonuble crea- j 
ture which was the immediate cause of a person’s 
death, which had to be forfeited to the king, as 
God’s executor, an<l sold, tlie proceeds being 
applied to pious and charitable uses under the 
direction of the High Almoner. Its original 
purpose would seem to have b<‘en as an expi.ition 
for tlie souls of those snatched away by sudden 
death, and for the pacifying of God's wratli in the 
case of any misfortune Ijy which a Chri.stiuu came 
to a violent end without tlie fault of any reason¬ 
able creature. 

The first portion of the law, which we may 
term the statical portion, had rcfcroncc to ileatlis 
caused in some manner by a stationary object; as, 
for example, a fall from a hay,stuck or a tree. No | 
deodand was held to be due on account of an 
infant not yet arrived at years of discretion, as 
Bucli a one was presumed to be incapable of actual 
sin, and consequently not in need of propitiatory 
masses. But in the case of an adult, tlie hayrick, 
tree, or whatever else it might have been, was 
invariably forfeited, as, according to the Ixdief of 
the founders of the English law, every adult was 
considered to die in actual sin. One autliority 
puts it thus : ‘ The deodand is to bo sold, and the 
price distributed to the poor, for the soul of tlie 
king, his ancestors, and all faithful people departed 
this life.’ It niutterod not whether the owner 
were concerned in tlie killing or not. Even if 
one man shot another with a stranger’s pistol, the 
pistol was looked upon as an accursed thing ; and 
the grand-jury would find ‘that the shot was 
delivered from Mr*So-aiid-so’s pi.stol, value five 
shillings and sixpence, and that the king, or his 

g rantee, may claim the deodand and it was no 
eodand unless presented by such a jury of 
twelve. 

The second or dynamical portion has reference 
to a .person I^led by something that was in 
motion, as, for iBstance, being run over in the 
street, ‘Oinnia ^uie movent ad mortem sunt 
deodanda ;’ tmd m such a case, be the victim 
infant or adult, both horse and cart would have 


been forfeited, in order to punish the owner in 
some measure for his negligence. Nor is this the 
only country in which such penalties have been 
exacted i for we find, among tne various laws laid 
down by Moses in the twenty-first chapter of 
Exodus, tliat ,‘if an ox gore a man or a woman 
that tliey die ; then the ox sliall he surely stoned, 
and his llesh .sliull not he eaten ; but tlie owner of 
the ox shall be quit’ Among the Athenians, 
also, anytliing lliut crushed a man to death was 
citlier exterminated or cast out of the dominions 
of the repiihlie ; and anotlicr of our ancient laws, 
which compelled the filling in of a well in which 
any one had been drowned, in presence of the 
coroner, has its counterpart in the twenty-first 
chapter of Exodus, verses tliirly-tliree and thirty- 
four, where we read, ‘Ami if a man shall open a 
jiit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and not cover it, 
and an ox or an ass fall tlierem ; the owner of the 
pit shall make it good.’ 

There i.s one Peculiar distinction between, as 
we have termed tliem, the statical and dynamical 
portions of this law, which is this : In the latter, 
the tiling was forfeited in its entirety, whereas in 
the former sometimes only in pint. A couple of 
simple illuftratiou.s will render this more clear. 
Kuppose a man to he run over and killed by a 
loaded wagon ; hoi’se, wagon, and load were all 
held to bear a slinre in the respon-sihility, and were 
consequently forfeited ; but if a child died from 
falling, say, from the wlieel of a standing cart on 
wliicli it was clanihering, tliat one wheel only was 
deodand. 

'I'lie law, moreover, applied only to accidents on 
land, not to those on the high seas, since these are 
witliout the jurisdiction of tlie common law ; hut 
in a case of (Irowniiig from a ves.sel in fresh water, 
both vessel ami cargo were liable to forfeiture. 

There only remains one oilier peculiarity to 
mention, and this with regard to ownership, 
which was nndouhtedly unjust. Did a person 
die from the elfects of an accident within a year 
and a day of such accident—whatever had caused 
it, ox, horse, cart, pistol, &o., was deodand. Even 
if in the meantime tlie article had changed hands, 
the present owner was forced to give it up. 


LAST WORDS. 

You can write down sweet words in a letter, 

And try to send love by the post; 

Y’ou can tell me liow vastly ’tis lietter 

To have played the game Love, tliougli we’ve lost. 

I’ou say you are wretched without me ; 

Have you ever tlionght what I endure f 

The sickening pain—ah ! don’t doubt me— 

Which not even your prosenco could cure. 

For you know that our passionate yearning 
Can never bo satisfied here; 

In the long lane of Life, there’s no taming 
That I see, which will luing us more near. 

By one act of folly once piarted, 

Wc must live out our lives, you and I; 

And though we ift^both broken-hearted. 

Let us whisper, good-bye, love, good-bye. 
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AN ISLE OK KARTHE.ST THULE. 

I'A1',V S'J'OUlt. 

Ie you have over sailed round the wi'st coast 
of Shetland, you will know that on the north¬ 
western extremity of the Mainland, hcyond Sand- 
ness and beyond the Ness of Melby, there lies the 
solitary island of Papa Stour. It is -not larj'o, i 
beino only about two miles in breadth and three 
in length ; ainl is separated from the Mainland 
by a strait a little over a mile in width, called 
Papa Sound. But though the island lies thus 
close to the Mainland, it i.s not always easy of 
approach ; for the tides that How through the 
Sound are swift and fuiious, and frequently in 
certain sbites of the weather render passage im¬ 
possible. The name of the island, to strangers, is 
peculiar. Papa is not an uncommon place-name 
either in Shetland or the Orkneys, and is said 
to have been the Icelandic name for the first 
missioniu'ics who brought Christianity to those 
islands. Be this as it may, the word Stour means 
‘big’; so that Papa Stoiir (pronounced Pah'-ym 
Stoor) is simply’ Big Papa, to distinguish it fnnn 
the island of Papa Little, lying about ton miles 
farther east. Papa Stour is not often visited by 
the tourist, as it lie.s out of the conventional 
tourist-tracks, and is not conveniently accessible; 
yet the wonderful rock scenery of its western 
coast is well worth seeing. 

Our first visit was made by way of Olna Firth, 
Swarbacks Minn, and 8t Magnus Bay, a distance 
of about sixteen miles; a second and longei- 
visit by crossing Papa Sound. With a favourable 
breeze the distance by the former route may be 
covered in two or three hours ; but when it i-s 
necessary to beat up against a head-wind it may 
take seven or eight. Yet in sailing through the blue 
waters and among the green islands of the we.stern 
Mainland, there is an infinite,,variety of intere.st, 
so tmmerons are the aea-tf^ that crowd these 
narrow inland voes, or sweep in long and graceful 
curves round the flapping sails. Groups of 
‘teisties’ or guillemots are seldom absent, coi’ry- 


ing out their quick evolutions on the surface of 
the water, dipping and diving and re-appearing 
with tireless activity; and when on the wing, 
displaying their glossy plumage of white and 
black, with their little web-feet of the brightest 
vermilion, which look, at first sight, like two red 
tail-feathers. Or it may be a family of eider 
ducks following each other in line about the quiet 
■shallows near the shore ; or a gathering of big 
black cormoiant", swimming deep in the water, as 
is their habit, only' the head and neck being 
visible. Or it may be a seal, lifting its gray head 
above the wave, watching and following the boat 
afar-oir, after the shyly inquisitive fashion of these 
creatures; or a string of porpoises tumbling past 
in their wheel-like movements; or even a‘blower’ 
—the local name for the whale—ranging up 
the firth in the wake of the herring-shoals, 
showing you a minute his great back-fin and 
shoulder, as he empties his lungs of water and 
re-fills them with air, preparatory to another 
piling’ under the waves in quest of .his prey. 
And then, as you near the headland, and lie 
out tow'ards St Magnus Bay, you have on one 
hand the craggy rocks of Vementry’, on the other 
the great red cliffs of Eooe—massive walls of iron 
ruggedness, scarped and battered by a hundred 
storms ; with solitary stacks of rock, round whose 
granite feet the billows rave ceaselessly, churning 
themselves into foam ; or dark sea-caves, gloomy 
as the portals of Avernus, and melancholy with 
the long-resounding of many waters. 

Next to the huge perpendicular walls of rock 
that girdle the Shetland Isles—at Fitful Head 
rising to nine hundred and twenty-eight feet 
.above the sea—what strikes the stranger most 
is the entire absence of trees. Where the land 
slopes up from the edge of the voes or bays, the! 
hillsides nre in part covered with the cultivated 
crofts of the inluibitanls, lying like bright IdtS; 
of patchwork in various shades of green. The, 
pastures between nre now brMva with the ht^: 
July sun, and the black peat-mosses are; ^tte^’ 
hero and, there with natives proemdng ; thei^ 
winter supply of fuel But over 
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tave of tbi crofter’s white hut on the hill-side, or 
of tlie croiler himself at work. Nothing growing 
is to be seen higher than the here or the burdock. 
And yet there must have been a great growth of 
trees or other forms of plant-life in distant ages, 
for the peat-mosses on the Mainland are deep 
ind abundant, and remains of the mountain-ash 
and other trees are to be found in them still. 
Why, then, am there no trees now? Is it that 
the climate is changed?—or is it due to the 
anenclosed nature of the country, where, for 
hundreds of years, geese an<l sheep, cattle and 
nonius, have been allowed their own will, eating 
down everything as it grows? At anyrate, 
there can be no doubt about the condition of 
Papa Stour. There is not a single tree or bush 
upon it, and there probably never has been, for 
there is not an inch of peat-moss on the whole 
island. If ever Papa Stour had its native poet 
—and what place in the North has not?—he 
must needs have been deprived of much of the 
permanent stock-in-trade of iiis silvan brothers. 
For here there are no ‘trees’ to be ‘fanned by 
. the breeze,’ no ‘ murmuring wood ’ to rhyme witli 
‘ solitude,’ no ‘ leafy shade ’ foi' ‘ whispering lovere 
made.’ The western half of the island is as bare 
as the palm of otic’s Iiaml, and has in great por¬ 
tions been tinned of what little turf it has ever 
liad, to help out the wiint of peat, which can only 
be obtained by fetching it in boats a distance of 
eight or ten miles. And not of much value is this 
turf as fuel, after all; one old woman saying it 
‘ made mair reek dan heat’ On the southern and 
eastern portions of the island, Iiowever, there are 
hits of fairly good soil, on which were growing 
excellent crops of here (a coarse kind of barley), 
oats, turnips, and potatoes. 

The great attraction of the island is its rock 
scenery. Lying farther out in the Atlantic tlian 
the Mainland, Papa Stour acts as a kind of 
advanced guard, and has to meet the full brunt 
of the mighty waves, that break on it during 
storms with the noise’ of thunder, and with a 
force to which the artillery of war are hut os 
toys. Besides the creeks and voes which indent 
the island all round, there are evidences every¬ 
where of the great gaps which the sea is making 
^ the" solid volcanic rock of which the island is 
composed. Its mode of operation is easily under¬ 
stood The rock first gives way at the foot of 
the diflf, where it is broken and battered by tbe 
huge boulders, tons in weight, which the billows 
hurl against it In course of time, a cavity 
is formed by these monster hattcring-rams ; and 
the cavity grows and grows until it becomes a 
huge cave or tunnel, arched over by the siipcrim- 
pending cliff. In stonus and high tides, when 
great volumes of water are driven as by a force- 
pump into this tunnel, the compressed air of the 
interior will sometimes burst through the upper 
rock, blasting it as if with gunpowder, and so giving 
the waters vent, perhaps a hundred yards inland 
fruin the edge of tne c'itt Once this opening in the 
solid land is made—and there are more thou one 
such opening at present on the island—the water, 
in the winter storms, is driven up through it with 
teirifie iorce, efet to a height of sixty or seventy 
^leet. And still tne process goes on ; year by year 
' the o^isS ie widened; until all the ro(ik between 
and torn away, bit by 


bit, and a great and deep ravine is left, through 
which the fierce tides foam and chafe at will.* _ 

This process, assisted no doubt by chetpical 
decomposition and other agencies, works slowly, 
and must have taken thousands of years to 
effect the havoc and devastation we now see. 
Neither is the result always the same. Sometimes 
the water that is driven into these tunuelled-out 
caves never succeeds in making an opening for 
itself upwards, and so the tunnelling process goes 
on indefinitely, as in the case of the Bottomless 
Geo, which penetrates the island at North Ness 
to a depth unknown. In other cases, where a 
comparatively narrow neck of land is operated 
upon, the rock has been bored until daylight is 
reached on the opposite side. This has occurred 
at what is called the Hole of Bordie, which runs 
for nearly half a mile right through a ness on the 
north-west side of the island; also at Brci Holm, 
on the east side, and elsewhere. In calm weather, 
a native pilot will row you through these tunnels 
from end to end. Some, such as the long one 
of Bordie, are <lark and di inal retreats; others, 
like tho.«e at Brei Holm, being slioit and well 
lighted, arc exi cdiiigly beautiful, especially when 
the sunshine strikes the rippling water, throwing 
myriad rellectiotis upwards to the high arched 
roof of rock, where they Hit and flicker timong 
the shadows of the warm pink felstone like so 
many butterllies of transparent gold. 

Outside Housa Voc—a place of pleasant memo¬ 
ries—and near to Brei Holm, stands the Maiden 
Stack, an isolated and apparently unclimbable 
lock perhaps fifty or 8i.\ty feet in lieight, and 
with the remains of a house atop of it, in which 
it is said a maiden was at one time immured by 
her father. But love has signals of its own ; and 
her lover in Northmavcu discovered her prison- 
house, and carried her off. In these ancient 
.storie.s, as is right and projier, it is always the 
poor old father who gets beaten in the end. Here, 
in this voe, the banks of seaweed, seen through 
the pale emerald of the deal' water, are extremely 
beautiful, clinging to every rock and skerry, and 
fringing the ba.se of the Maiden Stuck in clusters 
of tassclled green. But it is to the west side of the 
island you must go for the wonders of rock scen¬ 
ery. ilere, on the westmost point of land, rises 
up from the top of a huge cliff a singular rocky 
projection, called from its form the Horn of Papa. 
Its outline on the left, ns you approach, will be 
seen to resemble a human profile—like the face of 
one who, with fixed gaze, looks fur out at sea. Here 
also are Suolda Stack, Lyra Skerry, Fought Skerry 
(tlie Hock of Fowls); here are geos wild and pictu¬ 
resque, lofty arches cut by the sea-waves out of 
the solid stone, great masses of rock lying rent and 
broken everywhere—the huge artillery held in 
readiness for the next great battle between the 
Titan forces of wind and wave and cliff, 'Iltere 
has been a storm at sea but yesternight, and the 
long sullen heave of the Atlantic is like the'slow 
breathing and uplifting of the chest of some 
giant in repose after conflict Yet ever os the 
slow wave reaches the shore, its hidden force 
is made manifest by the white lage with which 


* A ravine of this kind is called in Siietland a gto 
(pron. p hard, ffi/B). A we, on the other hand, is a hay, 
or an linn of the sea similar to the Ieohs of the west 
coast of Scotland. 
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it brnak* upon and lashes the obstructing cliff, send¬ 
ing great nukes of white foam, like aerated snow- 


bws, windward across the isle. And all above 
and around is the flight of inuuuierable sea-birds, 
wliose shrill wailing mingles sadly with the hoarse 
roar of the waters, as if each pair of white«u’ings 
bore aloft a mourning spirit—mourning for the 
dead whom the ocean holds. 

This western half of the island is barren as a 
desert On the top of the sc^a-clilfs there are fine 
stretches of grassy turf, green and smooth as the 
beat kept lawn ; but away from tlie sliore, the 
ground has been so scarified that little turf 
remains, and the rock is exposed everywhere. 
Here you may see at all times in summei', bauds 
of women, each with a string of little ponies, 
carrying home the turf which has been previously 
cut and piled up iu stacks. Tunuiers, formed of 
straw network, are slung across the backs of the 
ponies, and filled with turf; then the large basket 
of plaited straw, culled u ‘ki.shi(!,’ which ea(di 
woman has on her buck, is also filled with turf ; 
upon which the procession—woman and ponies, 
with the ponies' foals and the inevitable .slieep- 
dog—moves olV towards the eastern or southern 
side of the island, where the houses and ciofts 
are. The younger women wdien at this work 
cover their* head with a little white or red 
shawl, and look picturesiiue; the older women 
mostly alfect laige black shawls, which tlu-y 
armnge in such a manner across the brow ainl 
under the mouth as to leave only a portion of 
the face exposed, giving them somewhat the 
appearance oi Moorish wonnen. The men at that 
season of the year are engaged at the sea-fishing, 
which is the staple support of the people. With¬ 
out the fishing, iudeol, the island could not 
maintain its forty families iu life. 

From an early perioil Pupa Stour must have 
been inhabited, judging from the numerous traces 
that exist of brochs, Piets’ huuse.s, cairns, and stone 
circles, with those mysterious lines of short up¬ 
right stones and boulders that intersect the island 
almost everywhere. Of the brochs and cairns little 
is left for the antiquary or the curious ; they were 
too convenient as quarries to remain till now intact. 
The people are of Scandinavian origin, and they 
still retain a knowledge of the ancient Norwegian 
sword-dance referred to by Sir Walter Scott in 
Tlie Pirate. 

The houses here are much the same as crofters’ 
houses all over Shetland—with low walls, an lu-ch- 
shaped roof thatched with straw', and weighted 
down with heavy stones, to secure it against the 
hurricanes of wintar. The fire is on tlie floor, a 
little in front of the end wall furthest from the 
door, and the smoke finds—or at least is expected 
to find—its way out at an open chimney tn the 
roof. In some houses tliere are internal chimneys 
of wood, which arraiigeiuuut adds much to the 
comfort of the occupants. In all, there is the 
spinning-wheel and the ever-clicking knitting- 
pins, as also the ancient stone quern for grinding 
tlieir beie into meal. The meal so prepared is 
called ‘burstin,’ small cakes liaked of it ai-e 
‘burstin-brooniee,’ and, when eaten w'ith cream, it 
is known as ‘ burstin-pram.’—all which words 
ma#- exercise the etymolm^ls^L Each ci-ofter has, 
os a rule, one or more cows and ponies, with a 
number of sheep corresponding to the extent of 
his holding. Some families are, in their rank, 


evidently cotufortable and well-to-ao pothers are 
as evidently poor. j 

Upon the whole, however, they areJof a cheer¬ 
ful temperameiitt notwithstanding their numeroiu 
privations, and enter heartily into any little jest 
or merriment The lover of folkloie may even 
still pick up a few tales about tho.se super¬ 
natural creatures the trows—related to the trolls 
of the Scandinavian mythology—‘ pcerie men 
with long hats,’ and great workers in metaL 
Th. fie trows are no longer believed in, but are 
still spoken of. For, of an evening, when the 
inmates are gathered round the glowing peat- 
fire—the wonien-folk as usual knitting hard, 
and listening—you may hear, as wc heard from 
the lips of a fine old Shetlander, some of those 
old-world tales. It may be of the man who 
one niglit, in passing Stack o’ Barg, a noted 
haunt of tlie trows, heard a great noise insida 
When he arrived at his place, and was passing the 
cowhouse, he said to his folks : ‘There’s a terrible 
noise iu Stack o’ Barg to-night.’ Now, it so 
luippened tliat at that moment a trow-wife, who 
hail left her baby behind her at home, was in the 
cowhouse stealing milk from the cows, and when 
she lieard what tlie man said, she sprang up from 
her stool, and crying out, ‘Hivla Tivla!—Fivla 
has faun i’ llie finna [fire] and brunt itsel,’ fled 
from the place. After the trow-woman was gone, 
a copper pan was found, which witliin the memory 
of tlie narrator was still shown at Feal, in the 
island of Fetlar, as the vessel the trow-womau left 
beliind her on that occasion ; and it was said the 
people who found the pun never wanted for any¬ 
thing so long as they kept it You may hear 
also the merry tale of the trow-man and the 
trow-w'ife, Shaiikiini and Jinkum, and how one 
night the miller uiisehievously scalded Jinkum 
witli his boiling supper us she lay before the miU- 
firu warming herself. 

The memory of these stories is fast dying out, 
even in Papa - our. So also is the existence of a 
usage which m, one time prevailed there, as in 
other places, among the seu-going folk. This 
was, never, when at sen, to call a thing on 
laud by its right name. Tlie horse, for instance, 
was called the ‘ sniggum ’; the cow, the ‘ dron- 
ycr ’; the sheep, the ‘ bleater ’; the cat, the ‘ fonr- 
fittcr’; the pig, the ‘gruntci ’; the dog, the 
‘ bonny-bitcr'; the hen, the ‘ yappic ’; a knife 
was a ‘skyoan’; the fire, the ‘finna’; and soon. 
Sea-birds, however, were called by tlieir ordinary 
names. Superstitions such as these seem, iu our 
modern way of looking at things, difficult to 
account for. They had their oi igiu, doubtless, in 
an age when the plicuoniena of nature were less 
undeistood than now; and the sea, to those far-off 
islanders, must always have been a thing of 
mystery and of terroi'. It was at once their wief 
support and their greatest danger. Tliere was no 
science, as now, to explain or predict its move¬ 
ments ; tliey only perceived’its sudden transitions 
from calm to storm, its merciless and uninitigable' 
hiry when aroused. And reasons sad enough hidf 
they for this mysterious awe of the great dee{i: fox/ 
the little churchyard in Papa Stour holds not kill:' 
its dead. That sea of theirs has many a loved one: 
iu its secret keeping, and it keepaits secrete 

As we left Houaa Voe foiwthe last titne, ti>e:: 
island lay like a dark mass agufut tb[e 
gold of the northern sky, where the soniinte 
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in unclonwd splendour; and as each familiar to be guided by a lighted window the blind of 
stack and sterry was left behind, and the figures which showed a transveree bar of a darker shade, 
that watch^ us from the shore grew dim and As soon as he found this window, Gerald gave 
dimmer in the gray distance, it 'rt as not without utterance to a low whistle. The light was at 


regret that we bade farewell to Papa Stour, to once withdrawn, ns a token that his signal had 
the simple pleasures of its kiuiJly people, and the been hfeard ; and two minutes later he found him- 
sterile beauty of their island home. self safely in his friend’s rooms. 

____So far all had gone well; but only the pre- 

_ „ . ..T T XT ^ limiuary sbm hud been taken as yet Not a soul 

A DEAD BECKONING. in Penrhyu Court but 'Tom himself must know 
CHAPTiiU IX. suspect the pi'cscnce there of Gerald 

Brooke. But Tom had thought of all this when 
Geeald Beooke biide farewell to his wife, and he first urged his friend to come to the Court, 
quitted Beeclilcy Towers about an hour after mid- and liad in liis mind’s eye a certain safe hiding- 
night Tlutre was no moon ; but the clouds had place, known to him and his father alone, where 
dispersed after the rain, and the stars shone <lerald could lie by and await the comse of events, 
brightly. His object was to make his way to hiding place in qiH‘.stionwa8 known as ‘The 

Penrhvn Court, the seat of Sir John Starkie, the ““ mtegral part of the 

• s- 1 - au 111 - in * Oldest portion of the house. A sliding panel m 

justice ot the pence who bad signed tlie warrant li^mry, 1>«1J in its place by a coucc.de!l spring, 

for Ills arrest. It socnied like walking into the j,,.jve ndmi.ssioii to n narrow passage built in the 
lion’s den ; but it was probably the wisest thing thickness of one of the outer walls, down from 
he eould have done under the circumstances, which access was obtained, by lueaus of a steep 
Penrliyn Court was one of tlie last jilaCes in tlic flight of 8te])s, to two euiall chambers hollowed 


Liviiii t-Tyuiiivtc:. i/iiv: via a* i> .v v a vv' i • 

1 .V A oldest portion ot tlic liouse. A sliding panel m 

i>ned the warrant )„.jj jjj jts place by a concealed spring, 

walking into the admi.ssioii to a narrow passage built in the 

the wisest thing thickness of one of the outer walls, down from 

le circumstances, which access was obtained, by means of a steep 


world where anyliody would think of looking for out ot tlie very foundations oi the liouse. riie.so 
him. Mr Tom Starkie had oflered to find a the walls 

secure hiding-place for him for the time being; ''’ere uindastered, and the floors of hard dry earth. 

* O * - _ ... Ivv tlw. Iiivifov* a 1 fll.t «-n« n cvviiill fwotiln^A 


and after he had once consented to yield to his 
wife’s entreaties and keep out of the way for the 
present, while awaiting the course of events, it 
seemed to liim that he could not do betUu' than 


out of the very foundations of the liouse. Tlie.so 
rooms were shut out from all daylight, the walls 
were uniilastered, and the floors of hard diy earth. 
Ill the huger ot the two was a small fireplace, 
but without any grate in it, the chimney of wliicli 
opened into one of the main stacks of the (fourt. 
In one corner was u tres.sel bedstead of black 
worni-cateii oak, wliicli would seem to indicate 


accept liis friend’s offer. For one thing, lie would tliut the jdace bad not been without an occasional 
be on the spot, should anytliing turn up necessi- occupaiit in days gone by. 


tuting his immediate presence ; for another, lie hours after Gerald’s .arrival w^ere 

would be able to communicate witli liis w'ife “P'^***' victualling and luinisliing this 

without risk, through the medium of kind-hearted “ 

° pair of ii.st slijqiers, firs lust visit was to tlie larder, 

, where he reiiuisitioiied bread, cheese, butter, tea, 
Over the. parting of husband and wife we need ^,,, 11 ,,,^ sardines, and siin.lry other comestibles, 
not linger j but it avas with a sad lieart that greatly to the perplexity of the worthy cook when 
Gerald quitted the threshold of the pleasant home she came to look over her stores next morning, 
where, but such a little time ago, he bad looked His next raid liarl for its objects candles, matches. 


forward to spemliug many happj' years. and crockery, 'riieii came a folding-chair and a 

Skirting coppice and hedgerow, and keeping ns ^l>irit-lamp from his own rooms ; and so on till 

much as possilile in the black shade of the trees, possessed liimselt of as many articles us he 
he sped swiftly on his way. The distance from 'Tl'lir J'T 

* 1 . rr ^ A *1 ri A i a ai m stoaltijv raids (liinn!» the small hours of the morn- 

the Towers o the Court was about tlirce miles compelled to 

as the crow flies; and almost as straiglit as the come to a stand with liis ariii.s full of tilings and 
crow flies went Gerald, taking hedge and ditch indulge in a silent laugh, which shook him from 
and atone wall on his way, and allowing no head to foot, when he thought of worthy .Sir John 
obstacle-to turn him from his course. Once, as asleep, .and of wind his feelings would have been 
he was on the point of emerging from a coppice could he have seen how his fir.st-born was just 
of nut-trees, he came upon two keepers, armed occu])ied. , . , ■, , , . 

with guns, who were crossing a meadow not many , ?was high above the liorison 
, ^ d -1 XI XI 1 1 X f , before Toms preparations were completed. It 
yards away, evidently on the lookout for poachers. ^ vanish like a ghost at 

He shrank back on his footsteps as silent as a cockcrow. The two friends shook bands and 
iihaapw, and waited for fully ten minutes before parted for a little while ; but when Gerald beard 
he ventured to procee^. Again, at a point where the dick of tlie eliding panel as it was pushed 
it!was necessary for him to cross the higli-road, back into its place, and when he had shut the 
-he had a narrow escape from coming face to face door at the bottom oi the stairs and had glanced 
. with a mounted constal!!lVwlio was riding leisurely round the dismal dungeon tliat was 

along on his solitary round. He had just time f” ^5’“^"' "“t how long a time 

i.x.x.i .1 i,„,i„„ .11!.. come, he felt as if he were buried alive and 

to sittk back into the hedge-bottom and he there da>Mgbt again. His heart sank 

M motionless as ^l^till the lo,,er, if that were^sible, than it had sviik 

Mr Tom StarkiiThad described the position of before, and for a few iiiomeiita he felt as if bis 
rooms to, OGrald, ao that the latter hud no fortitude must give way. But this mood was not 
< 4^ilhcaity in making his way to them. *ne was of long duration ; he .buoyed himself up with the 
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thought that another day was already here, and 
' that in a few hours more his innocence would 
doubtless be proved. Presently he lay down on 
his pallet, utterly worn out in body and mind, 
and five minutes later was fast asleep. 

Of Gerald Brooke’s life during the next few 
Weeks it is not needful to speak in detail; indeed, 
each day that came was so much a repetition of 
the one that bad gone before it, that there would 
be but little to record. Tom rarely ventured to ' 
visit his friend till after his father and the rest! 
of the household had retired for the night. It 
was a joyful sound to Gerald when tie heard the 
click of the panel and knew that for two or three 
hours to come he sliould be a free man. Then 
through the. silent shut-np house the two men 
would steal like burglars to Tom’s room. Once 
there, they felt safe ; for the rest of the family 
and the servants slept in dillerent wings of the 
rambling old house. On nights when there was 
no moon, or when it was overcast, the two friends 
paced a certain pleached alley of the lower garden 
for an hour at a time ; it was the only exercise 
Gerald was able to ohtiin. After that they sat 
and smoked and talked in Tom’s room till the 
clock struck three, which wa.s the signal for 
(ierald’s return to liis dungeon. Twice each week 
Mr Starkie rode over to the Towers, acting the 
part of postman between husband and wile, in 
addition to that of general purveyor of news. 

So day after day passed without bringing the 
murderer of Von Ro.seiiherg to light or tending 
in anyway to weaken the force, of tlie circum¬ 
stantial evidence accumulated against Gerald. It 
seemed, indeed, as if the police had made up their 
minds that Mr Bi'ooke, and he alone, must be the 
guilty man, directing all their oil'orts toward? Ids 
e,apture, and listening with incre<hilons cars to 
such persons as suggested that, after all, it was 
just possible he might not be the individual they 
wanted. 

‘If he isn’t guilty, ivhy don’t he show up? 
Why has he gone and hid himself where nobody 
can find him ?’ was Mr Drumley’s invariahle 
rejoinder, when any such suggestions liappened 
to be ventilated in his presence. Such ipiestions 
were dillicult to answer. 

Many a time during those weeks of slow torture, 
as he sat brooding in his underground chamber 
■by the dismal light of a couple of candles, did 
Gerald wish with all his heart that he. had not 
yielded to his wife’s entreaties, hut liad stayed, 
and braved the tiling out to the bitter end. 

Ohara, meanwhile, was doing all that it was 
possible for a woman, circiunstimced us she was, 
to do. When a week had p:i.s.sed and nothing 
tending to prove her husband’s innocence had 
been brought to light, she did tliat wliich Mr 
George Crofton proposed doing, that is to say, 
she engaged the services of an experienced private 
dgjective. The man came, listened respuelfully 
to all she had to say, and promised that his best 
endeavours should bo at her service; but after 
his visit, day succeeded day witliout bringing any 
ray of comfort to the young wife’s aching henrt. 
Could it he possible, she sometimes asked herself, 
a little later on, that this ftaUite individual, while 
to HU appearance follmg in with her views, really 
helievecl in her husbaifl’s guilt as strongly n.« 
Mr Drumley did, and while quite willing to 
humour her and spend her money, was in his 


heart impressed with the futility of ifhking else¬ 
where for the criminal? It was a weary time, 
full of heartache in the present, Utid with a 
future that began to loom more darkly as day 
followed day in slow and sad procession. 

By-and-by there came a certain night when 
Tom Stai’kie met his guest with a very long and 
gloemy visage. His news was quickly told. His 
father had suddenly made up Ids mind to start 
at once for one of the German spas, oml insisted 
upon Tom’s accompanying liini. ‘And if I go, 
niy dear Brooke-—and I’m afraid I can't get out 
of it—wliat’s to become of j ou ?’ 

‘ I must flit,' answered Gerald with a shrug; 
‘there’s no help for it.’ He almost hailed the 
pro 82 iect ns a relief, so unutterably weary was he 
becoming of the terrible monotony of ids present 
mode of life j but the question of course was, 
Wldtlier was lie to go ? At length, after the two 
men had smoked some half-dozen pipes each, 
a luippy thought came to Gerald. He calleil 
to mind that lie lind another friend on whose 
secrecy and good faith he could rely, and who, 
lie felt sure, would befriend liiui in Ids present 
strait, it it were in anyway possiVde for him to 
do so. The iiame of Uie friend in question was 
Roger Cliaiufrcy. 

A few hour.s later, 'J'om Starkie set out for 
London in search of Mr Chamfrey, whom he 
fortunately found at Ids club. The latter had 
of course read everylldiig that had appeared in 
the newsjrapers respecting Von Ro.seiiberg’s mys- 
krioiis death, and Tom found him to he ns firm 
a believer in Gerald’.s innocence ns lie Idniself was. 

‘I’ve got. the very tiling to suit poor Brooke,’ 
lie said. ‘ The situation of tccond-keepor is vacant 
on a certain moor which 1 rent in a wild and 
loneiy part of Yorkshire, tiiid Brooke will be as 
safe tliero as he would bo ip the heart of Africa. 
I will give him a letter to Timley the head- 
keejier, who i*^ a very decent sort of fellow, so 
worded that ; -ooke sliull receive every possible 
consideration while yet ostensibly filling the part 
of a.ssistaiit-keeper. What’s more easy than to 
liint tliat our friend is a young gentleman of 
position who lias quarrelled with Ids family, hut 
that in tlie course of a little time he will come 
into a large property?’ And Mr Clianifiey 
laughed. 

So the letter in question was written and given 
to Mr Starkie, together witli many kind messages 
for Gerald. 

four days later, Gerald readied ids new refuge 
in safety. What means lie adopted to escape 
recognition by the way, and by what circuitous 
route.s lie travelled, nee<l not be specified here. 
It was indeed a wild and desolate tract of country 
ill wliicU he fouml himself; hut in that fact lay 
ids safety. 'I’imley received liini kindly; and 
when lie had rend and digested his employer’s 
letter, lie at once ])roceede«l to turn himself and 
Id.s wife out of the best bedroom in his cotta^, 
and allotteii the same to his new assistant, grwtly 
to (he surprise and disgust of his better-hall, 
until be had pacified her by a few senteno^ifj 
whi.spcred in her ear, after which she bec^S; 
all smiles ami graciousuess, and seemed as.jt ahe 
could not do enough to nmke4>M5' Da^la ’ cotafoit-' 
able. When they were alone, or when nip: ii^e 
was within earshot, Timley im-aciahly adtlMS^ 
Gerald as ‘ Sir.' 
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The frel; open-air life ho now led did mnch 
towards improving Gerald’s health and spirits. 
Once a weik he wrote to his iyife, and once a 
week he received a long letter in return. His 
letters to her were addressed under an assumed 
name to be left till called for at the post-office 
of a little town some dozen miles from the 'J’owers. 
From this place they were fetched by Margery, 
who made the joimiey by rail, and who at the 
same time dropped a return letter into the box 
addressed to ‘Air Davis’ the keeper. 

So time went on till the 12tli of August came 
round, about which date Timicy had notice that 
in the course of the following week his master 
would arrive accompanied by a number of friends. 
At the last minute, however, Mr Chamfrey was 
detained by important business, and his friends 
arrived without him. All was now bustle and 
excitement, and Gerald found (j\iite enough to 
do. The first and second days’ shooting passed 
off admirably. The weather was ]>crfcct, birds 
were plentiful, and everybody w'as in high good- 
humour. Gerald acted his part to perfection— 
at least Timley told him so. All fear of recogni¬ 
tion by any of the visitors had pnssiid aw,ay, and 
on the third morning after their arrival he caught 
himself humming an air from Lurm while clean¬ 
ing the barrel of his gim outsiile tlie cottage door. 
Hearing a footstep on the garden path, he turned 
his head quickly, and found himself confronted 
by a man who had been in his own service only 
some eight or nine months previously. The two 
stood staring at each other for a few moments 
in silence. It was at once evident to Gerald that, 
despite the change in his appearance, he was 
recognised. Before cither had spoken a word 
Timley came out of the cottage. Then the man 
delivered his message, whicli was from one of 
the visitors at the .Lodge in whose service he 
now was. Then, after another stare at Gerald, 
who still went on cleaning his gun, the man 
turned and went. 

Twelve hours later, Gerald Brooke—clean 
shaven except for a small moustache which was 
dyed black, and with a black wig over his own 
closeljr cropjmd hair—was flying southward in 
the night exfiress. Mr Starkie, who had returned 
from the Continent by this time, and to whom 
he had telegraphed under an assumed name, pre¬ 
viously agreed on, met liim at tlu! London 
tenninus. The conference between the two friends 
was a long one. It resulted in Gerald coming to 
the dtdision that he would take up his abode 
in London itself, at least for some time to come, 
as being, all things considered, as safe a hiding- 
phee as any for a man circumstanced as he was. 
It was, besides, becoming requisite that some 
decision should bo arrived at with regard to 
matters at the Towers. Clara was still there ; 
but although she had cut down the household 
expenses to the lowest possible limits, her supply 
of ready-money was dwindling away j and when 
that was OTne, where jvas more to come from ? 
With Qerfld’s disappeinSnce his income had dis- 
a|^>eto«d too. It was an impossibility for him 
to draw A cbejiiie, or receive a shilling of rent 
from any of his^tmiants, while matters with him 
lemainea es they fire. Then, again, Clara’s long 
wporaiion from her husband, and the many weeks 
W., 8n*lety she had undergone, were* wearing 
ettd her spirits. ‘Only let 


us be together again, darling—that is all I crave,‘ 
she wrote to her husband. ‘ Two little rooms in 
some back street will seem like a palace if only 
you are with me.’ 

Thus it fell out that on a certain afternoon 
about a week after Gerald’s arrival in London, 
two ladies, both of tliem closely veiled, who had 
been hunting for apartments all morning, and 
were utterly disheartened and tired out by their 
want of success, stood for a few moments gazing 
into a pastry-cook’s window in Tottenham Court 
Road. As she did so, the younger lady raised 
her veil. Next instant she was startled by hearing 
some one say in Fiencli : ‘O papa, papa, here is 
the beautiful lady who gave me the cakes and 
fruit at that graud house in the conntiy 1 ’ 

Clara dropped her veil and turned. She recog¬ 
nised the little speaker at once, although he no 
longer wore his mountebank’s dress. There, 
too, was Picot himself, who bad come to a 
stand a few yards away while he lighted a 
cigarette. 

Tired and anxious though she was, Clara woulil 
not go without speaking to tlie boy. ‘ So you 
have not forgotten me, Henri,’ she said, ‘nor the 
cakes either! Would you not like some more 
cakes to-day 1' 

J'’or answer he lifted one of her hands to his 
lips and kis.sed it. 

Win'll Airs Brooke and Henri mme out of the 
shop they found Ali.ss Priniby and Al. Picot deep 
in convci'.sution. The mountebank was dressed 
quite smartly to-day, and had a flower in his 
hiitton-hole. As Aliss Primby said to her niece 
afterwards: ‘Although the jioor man may be 
nothing but a tumbler, he is the essence of 
gallantly and politeness.’ 

After a few words had passed between Clara 
and Picot, some impulse—she could never after¬ 
wards have told whence it originated—prompted 
her to lay to him: ‘ Aly aunt and 1 are in 
London to-day on rather a peculiar errand. AVe, 
are here to fiml apartments for—for some dear 
friends of ours wlio a little time ago were rich, 
but wlio are now very poor. AVe have been going 
about all morning, but cannot succeed in finding 
wliat we renuire. It is just po.s.sible, mon.sieur, 
that you witli your knowledge of London may be 
able to assist us.’ 

‘1 am entirely at madame’s service,’ answered 
Picot us ho raised his hat for a moment. ‘ Is it 
furnished ajiartments that madame requires?’ 

‘ Yes—four or five funiislicd rooms at a mode¬ 
rate rent, and, if possible, not more than a mile 
from where wc are now.’ 

Picot considered for a moment or two, then 
he said ; ‘ 1 remind myself of a place that will, 
I think, suit madame. The landlord is a com¬ 
patriot of my own ; he is honest man ; he will 
not cheat his lodgers. If madame would like 
to see the apartments’- „ 

‘By all means, if you recommend them, 
monsieur.’ 

‘Then I will give madame the address.’ He 
tore a leaf out of his |.>ocket-hook, pencilled down 
a couple of lines, and handed the imper to Mrs 
Brooke with an elahotote bow. At Clara’s remaest 
he then hailed a pa!^ig* cab; then both’‘the 
ladies, having kissed Eenri and sliakeu hands 
with Picot^ were driven away. 

Henri, as he stood gazing after the cab, said to 
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bis fatlier; 'Are the angelii as beantifni as that 
tally, papa?’ 

‘That is more than I can say, man p’iit,’ replied 
the mountebank with a laugh. ‘When 1 have 
seen an angel, 1. shall be able to tell thee.’ 

(70 be conUnned.) 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 

Until a few yeura ago, this term was siifliciently 
precise as applied to that sliower of meteoric 
bodies which appears in abundance in the middle 
of November at intervals of thirty-three o)' thirty- 
four years, being seen for two or three years in 
succession, after which a few, and a few only, are 
visible about tlie same <latc until another such 
period has elapsed. That which led to the recog¬ 
nition of their being not torrestriul but cosmical 
phenomena—belonging to interplanetary regions 
—was the fact, the first notice of which is due to 
Humboldt in 1799, that they always emanate 
from the .same place amongst the stars, which of 
course alters its apparent position regarding the 
points of the compass as the iright adv.sncc.s, in 
conseinience of the earth’s rotation. In the year 
jtist alluded to, a grand display of these meteors 
was noticed in South America in the early morn¬ 
ing of November 13. An equally tine shower was 
scon, chiefly on the Atlantic coast of Nortli 
America, on the same day in 1833, a less striking 
one having been witnessed in part of Enro{)o and 
in Arabia in 1832. 

It was not, however, until 18(14—wiren another 
such shower was nearly due—tliat the subject was 
taken up by Professor H. A. Newton, of Yule Col¬ 
lege, Connecticut, who succeeded in .sliowing, by 
decisive historic evidence, that similar sliowers 
had been manifested at these intervals during 
many centuries, occurring, however, about two 
days later each century. Account was of course 
taken in the discussion that the change of style 
in the sixteenth- in England the eighteenth- 
century made the progressive greater lateness of 
date appear more rapid than it really was when 
only very early and recent observations were 
compared with each other, 'rhis slow alteration 
of date was shown by Professor Adams to be the 
effect of perturbations produced by the attrac¬ 
tion of the planets, and it became clear that the 
meteors composed, in fact, a v.ast shoal revolving 
in a ring—one portion of which was much 
thicker than the rest—round the sun in about 
thirty-throe ami a quarter years, the earth in 
its annual orbit passing through this stream 
aboxit the 13th of the monlli of November. A 
recurrence, therefore, of the phenomenon in abund¬ 
ance was confidently predicted for that date in 
the year 1866 ; nor did it fail to take place. The 
display, indeed, on this occasion was especially 
gr^nd, and formed a sight which none who saw 
it can ever forget It wa.s repeated, but in much 
smaller abundance, in the following year, since 
which but few meteors have been seen at the time 
in question, the earth pissing through parts of 
the ring in which those bodies are but sparsely 
scattered, though in some, years they have been 
mAe numerous than 'in dthers. No one who has 
examined the subject ^ubts that brilliant dis¬ 
plays will occur towards the end of the century, 
in 1899 and 1900. 


!!! ^ 

But we commenced by alluding to tSe fact that 
more than one fine periodic shower of meteors 
is now recognised as taking place ii^ tlie month 
of November. That of which we have hitherto 
been speaking forms the stream culled the heo- 
nids, because the meteora of which it is composed 
always appear to radiate from a point in the 
heavens in the constellation Leo. We must now 
devote a few words to the other, which appears 
at intervals of several years very nearly at the i 
enil of Novemlier, the meteors of which radiate 
from the constellation Andromeda, and are there¬ 
fore called Amlromedes. Unlike the former, 
these manifest themselves a little earlier on each 
occasion, and were first noticed as taking place 
early in the month of December. However, the 
first really grand display took place on the 27th 
of November 1872. It would seem that they 
recur at intervals of thirteen years, .and another 
magnificent shower was seen on the evening of 
the same date in the year 1885. But whereas 
the periodicity of tlie other stream was the first 
thing noticed about it, the periodicity of this was 
anticipated from a similar circumstance connected 
with its regular appearance. 

I’rofessor Schiaparelli of Milan was the first to 
call attention to the fitet ihat the meteoric stream 
of the 9- 10th of August—called that of the Per- 
seids becun.se the meteors belonging to it radiate 
from a iioint in the constellation Perseus—moves 
in the same orbit with that of a small comet 
which was discovered about the end of 1865 and 
was nearest the -sun in .lannaiy 1866. That 
comet also revolves in a period of about thirty- 
three ami a ((uarter years; and it would seem 
that it is in fact the largest member of the stream 
of meteors which follow in its wake and are dis¬ 
tributed, with more uniformity than the Leonids 
in their orbit, along the whole length of its ellip i 
tic path. Tlie comet is jirobably undergoing a ‘ 
irnceas of di.'-integration ; and though it will be : 
ooked for in : 99, it is not likely that it will lie 
seen as a comet at many more appearances. Shortly 
after Schiaparelli had made this suggestive dis- 
cox’ery, it was remarked that the Leonids or 
meteoi-s of the middle of November also move in 
the same orbit as a comet which has only been 
seen in the year 1862, and appears to occupy about 
one hundred and twenty-four years in revolving 
round the sun. 

Now, a very interesting comet, as it afterwards ■ 
nroved to be, was discovered in France by i 
Montaigne in the year 1772. Its ixeriodicity, 
however, was not recognised until after its redis- r 
covery in Bohemia by an Austrian officer named ; 
Biehi, in the year 1826, when it was found that it 
was moving in un elliptic orbit with a period ' 
which it took only about six and a half years to i 
complete. (It had indeed been observed in 1805^ 'j 
but supposed then also to be a new comet.) Iti j- 
pmiod being thus known, it was seen again in ;> 
1832 ; and though at the nc.xt return it escaped i' 
observation, being unfavourably placed, was also-I 
observed in the winter of 1845^46. On this ocMt‘4 
sion it was found to have separated into 
companion comets of different and fluctuating i 
hriglitnesses; and the two portions retomed ;tal: 
company, but at a somewhat mehter distonce few 1.- 
each other, in 1852. Since thin, nothing feaa.heeit.' ’ 
seenof Jihis remarkahle comet or conid^' fefi par-| 
tides having apparently too W 
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tion to remain nnited. But it is known that the 
earth crosses its or their oi'bit about the end of 
November, jind that bodies moving in that orbit 
■would ap^ar' to come from a point in the con¬ 
stellation Andromeda. Meteors, therefore, being 
seen to radiate from that part of the sky first 
about the beginning of December, and afterwards 
at the end of November, it was concluded that 
they had the same sort of connection with Biela’s 
comet that the meteors of November 13 and of 
August 9-10 had with the comets of which we 
have spoken. Hence, ns the comet’s period was 
six and a half years in length, it would, at inter¬ 
vals of two periods, or ttiirtcen years, be near 
Oiat part of its orbit traversed by the earth ; and 
if the meteom were, ns was reasonable to suppose, 
thickest there, a line display of them would be 
seen at times separated by that duration. Accord¬ 
ingly, the grand shower of November 27, 1872, 
led to the expectation of another on the same 
date in 188.'), which, ns we have already remarked, 
did really take place. Another will be lookc(l 
forward to in 1898; but it the meteors become 
as time passes on more uniformly distributed 
through the orbit, a shower will ultimately oc<uir 
every year about that date. That it is a little 
earlier each time, whilst the display of November 
13 is a little later, carries witli it the conse¬ 
quence that the two showers will, about three 
hundred years hence, mke place on the same 
night—that is, on that of the 20th of November. 

It should be noticed hefoie concluding that 
there is a diflcrcnce in the direction of motion of 
the meteors forming the Leonids of the middle 
and the Androinedes of the end of November. 
The latter move in tlie same direction as the earth, 
and overtake it in comsequence of their greater 
speed when in tlie pai't of their orbit nearest the 
sun; the former move in the reverse direction 
to the earth and collide with it, as a down-train 
would with an up-train on the .same metals. As 
a consequence, the relative velocity of the Leonid 
meteors is much greater than that of the Andro- 
medes. Tlie Perseids, and the comet (18G2, iii.) 
with which they appear to be connected, move, 
like the Leonids, in the opposite direction to that 
of the earth. 


JAMES PINK’S LAST ILLUSION. 

‘It is, I suppose, as likely to come to anything 
as your previous—fascinutiona You are certainly 
oq odd person, James.’ 

‘ Oh no, Maria: this is quite cUfferetit. I assure 
yon I ha've learnt caution with experience; and 
if the world has taught mo no other lesson, it has 
taught me that the eyes of a man arc really the 
least trustworthy of the faculties witli which he 
has been endowed.’ 

‘ What nonsense! As if you are ever likely to 
come to such a pitch of wisdom. Wliy, it was 

■ but last year, at ObaI.,‘.you remember, that you 

■ fell in love with a woman who was a grandmother 
over and over i^ain. She tricked you as easily 

| If you had beqn a babe ; what with her paint 
I powder, false Jftir and false teeth. And 1 
leafi’t Say you did yourself credit when you vowed 
l^. ^lhat you were about to ‘offer your hhnd and 


what may remain of your heart to a person who 
proved to be two-thirds bereft of her wits. I 
don’t know which county-asylum she now resides 
in ; but I daresay you know ; and indeed, know¬ 
ing yon as I do, it really would not surprise me 
to be told that you were still in correspondence 
with her. There’s one thing: tlie letters on 
cither side would have about an equal share of 
sense in them.’ 

‘ You are too monstrous, Maria, to go on in that 
way,’ (irotested James. 

‘And now,’ continued his sister, ‘you come 
witli a fresh story about a siren sitting some¬ 
where at the receipt of custom, with the loveliest 
complexion you ever heliehl, and a demeanour 
the perfection of modesty, simplicity, and grace. 
A deal you know about complexions ; tliough I 
warrant if it is given to men to know the qualities 
they most excel in, you ought to be a remark¬ 
able judge of the creature’s simplicity.’ 

It was ill this way. James Pink, who was a 
country lawyer under no obligation to work for 
a liveliliood, passed tliree or four moiitlis of eacli 
year of his life in travelling about tlie world. 
During his travels, he periodically fell in love, 
lie was accompanied by bis sister Slaria, a lady 
of forty-five to fifty, who syiiqiatkiscd witli none 
of her brother’s tastes. Least of .all, was she by 
iiatiire disposed to view charitably his love fancies. 
In fact, they caused her intense irritation. Why 
this sliould have been so, we cannot tell. But 
the truth was that no sooner did her bi-otlier 
begin, timidly I'liougli, one or other of bis stories 
about a new impressiou made upon liis heart, 
than slio was wont to toss her head, and other¬ 
wise manifest a little temper, blamable in a girl 
of twelve or thirteen, but very singular in a 
woman of mature age. 

Upon this occasion tliey were at Naples. It 
was spring ; and Jiastcr. Tlu^y had viewed with 
complacence the pet lambs wliich tlie Nenixilitan 
children are wont to lead about the streets during 
the latter days of Lent, fattening them upon 
grass, cabbage leaves, or what iioL in readiness 
for tlie butcher’s knife on Easter eve. Neither 
the one nor the other of them had grown at all 
cosmopolitan in the course of their ten or twelve 
years’ travel upon the Continent. Each regarded 
with horror those customs of a country wliich 
differed from tlie customs of tlieir own small 
village in the north of Uiiglaiid. 

‘•I’iiey do not that sort of thing in Carsfortli,’ 
was with James or Maria Pink a common sort of 
condemnation, indicative of the extreme of dis¬ 
praise. 

If either of them was disposed to be at all 
liberal in his or lier estimate of a world w'liich 
differed from Carsfortli, it was James Pink. But 
he was cautious to keep his opinions to himself. 

Thus they had driven to and fro in Naples, 
with their eyes fixed upon the smoke of Vesuvins, 
when Vesuvius was in sight, and at other times 
with expreasions of pain upon their honest faces, 
us tliey remarked tlie grime and filth which accom- 
Mny tlie colour and vivacity of Neapolitan life. 
Maria Pink on these occasions journeyed with a 
small golden smeIling>bottle in her hand; and 
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JAMES PINK’S LAST ILLUSION. 


sbe was requested by the car-driver to look upon, 
she ' never so far forgot herself as to omit to use 
her salts while she inspected through her glasses 
the details of the curious scene. 

‘For any sake, don’t let us stay here,’ she would 
remark to her brother. ‘There’s typhus in the 
air upon this spot, if typhus exists anywhere !’ 

Imagine, then, this poor lady’s di.s(|uietnde when 
one morning her brother announced to her, with 
• suihcient timidity and humility indeed, that he 
was enamoured afresh—this time of a woman 
resident in the city whicli appalle<l her so much 
from a social aspect. 

The declaration was made while they were at 
biuakfast in the Hutd VemiK. It did not come, 
out point blank. James had trifled with liis egg 
in a nervous manner, and his sister had asked him 
what ailed him. Slie was so positive that the 
drains of the hotel were out of order, ami that 
her brother’s trouble was due to blood-iioisoning 
or fever in its embryonic stage, that he allayed 
her suspicions by telling her wluit he would much 
have preferred to keep to himself. She laughed 
at first, in a stiff way ; but subsequently, when 
she perceived that the affair had gone too deep 
to be removed by the first charge of lidiciile, 
she tried satire and informal abuse. And she 
was not a little astonished when she found that 
for once her brother was able to stand ngaimst all 
her weapons and all her cajoleries. There was 
that in the eyes of James I’itik which m.ade 
her darts glance from him and leave him un¬ 
touched. 

‘I tell you what, James ; I think we had belter 
go to Capri at once. 1 llnd Naples ipiite oppres¬ 
sively hot. We will take the boat to-morrow 
morning.’ She sahl this as though her suggestion 
were a decision which could not be contested. 

Her brother, however, was eiiual to the .situa- 
tion. ‘Jt would he inconvenient for me, dear 
Maria, just at pre.sent. Next week would be 
much better. Tlien I should be able to place 
myself entirely at your disposal.’ 

For reply, Miss I’iiik rose from the table, and 
walked out of the breakfast room. This sounds 
very trivial. Hut you should have .seen the look 
which slie east upon her brother ere slie left him : 
and you should have seen the lady’s demeanour 
os she turned to go. 'riiere was something terribly 
imperious about one and the other alike. And 
the other people in the hotel, who were witnesses 
of the departure, at once assumed tliat James and 
his sister were an ill-mated man and wife, and 
that James deserved the utmost compassion that 
man or woman may tender to man. 

Left alone, however, James Pink showed none 
of the depression of the man who is in chains to 
liis wife, and who has just had a new bond of 
pain set upon him. He watched hi.s sister depart 
as if she were somebodv else’s sister, and not his 
Mario. Then, with tlie same look of elation 
which had perplexed and disturbed Miss Pink, 
ho challenged the room to convict him of aught 
akin to misery. Sloreover, he called for the 
waiter, and gave certain orders about the evening’s 
dinner in a tone of resolution that raised him 
tenfold in the waiter’s esteem, and altered the 
opiilfon which the otbbr ofSests in the hotel had 
^ casually formed about hii^ 

Nor was this the limit of his metamorphosis. 
He asked for cigarettes—a pernicious invention 


which hitherto lie had been content to execra'fe. 
And, havin" allowed the waiter to light one for 
him, while he held it in his mouth, lie left the 
room with—of course speaking in metaphor- 
banners flying. 

Miss Pink was stupefied to sec her brother pass 
into the hall of the hotel smoking a cigarette. She 
lia<l left tlie door of tlie ladies’ room open on pur¬ 
pose tliat .she might estimate exactly the acute¬ 
ness of the suffering she ha<l caused James by the 
niaiiife.station of her displeasure ; that she might 
see him in his despondency as soon as possible, 
and perhaps, there and then, make proposals for 
reconciliation. And this was what met iier eyes! 
Hut ere she could recover her equanimity, her 
brother bad disappeared. A whilf of smoke was 
all that remained of him. It was very delicate 
aromatic smoke ; but did that make the sin any 
the less flagrant ? 

Ill the iiieantimp, James Pink was walking 
towards the city. He was hailed by countless 
cannon, who cracked their whips at him and 
cried ‘DiP (I say!) in the cool way that is 
clmractcristic of the Neapolitan jarvey. There 
was no doubting his nationality. His gait pro- 
claimeil it, no les.s than bis bioad retl innocent 
face, and his while bat above. And who but an 
Englihlmuui of James Pink's type, or a German 
of the burgher class, would have gone about the 
; fashionable part of Naples with a large umbrella 
'of given silk with a white lining? But of this 
! and tlie kindred distractions of the streets, our 
I friend took no lieed. He walked with an air 
I of absoiption, looking straiglit before him, and 
holding lii.s bead rather high. Nor was it possible 
to mi.scoiistrue the light in his eyes. He was'the 
: persoiiiliciition of a contented man, going whither 
lie felt uEsuraiieu of raising his cuutentiiicut to 
ecstasy. 

It was niaivellous to see with what skill this 
man, ordiiiariU the perfection of clumsiness, found 
a safe path he; .. :‘U the noses of the horses of the 
I difl'erciit cars which, at the crossing by the palace 
I and the tlieatre Sau Carlo, hotly competed for his 
I patronage. And it was equally wonderful that 
I he could go at the pace he did, with so hot a sun 
in the heavens. But in truth James Pink had 
that witliiii him which made him indifTcreut- to 
exlcrnal.s. There was a fair portrait in his mind, 
wliich attracted all his energies, ineiitid and phy¬ 
sical, as a lodeiitone gathers to itself environing 
shreds of steel. And tlie god Cupid, who gener¬ 
ally knows what he is about, though some hold 
him to be blind, protected liim through all the 
dangers which encompassed him. 

Where the road widened into a spacious public 
square, the lawyer abruptly turned west and left 
it. 'riie sea was again before him, blue and 
radiant Beyond was the wbite fringe of the; 
myriad of houses which bind the Bay of Naples 
like a snowy marge of sand. • And over the houses 
swelled Vesuvius, clear and entrancing on this 
bright day ; roelhodically puffing its siiiMC toward 
the purpie sliadow of tlie island of Capri, a light’ 
sketch on the horizon. Closer at hone! W^ia to I»' 
seen tlie conventional furniture of a busy ipuBt;}. 
a maze of mastts with here and Uicre 
a black funnel in their midsts dhd a'llbulUtttde 
of men and boys lounging agonist walls ,aiiii taU.r‘ 
ings, and, the stout columns of in 
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eraft There was uproar enough,-in all conscience. 
All TOrto are noisy; but the tumult of the port 
of Naples ipay be called transcendent. 

A hundred yards or so from" the gate of the 
port there was a little white marble seat under 
a tree. The seat commanded a view of a low 
building, of a temporaiy kind, erected between 
it and the bay. . In the doorway of tliis building, 
an orchestral organ was to be seen—and from the 
colenred posters outside it wa.s evident that here 
was a show of a kind to be found alike in the 
cities of Europe and Timbnetoo. It was in fact 
a circus. From the organ loud harmonies pro¬ 
ceeded forth upon the charmed air, and voluble 
were the rapturous comments of the Neapolitans 
who enjoyed this gratuitous diversion. The organ 
was not automatic. A large handle was turned 
with untiring energy by a woman fit to extort 
admiration from a traveller to whom no typo of 
beauty is unknown. ,Such symmetry, lissomeness, 
and grace of movement 1 Long black hair! 
large unblinking eyes, worthy of the laud they 
looked upon ! The most bewitching complexion 
in the world 1 Teetli, mouth, nose, brow, and 
chin all conceived by nature as if she had worked 
by the light of the Book of Beauty ! 

James Pink sat on the marble seat .and con¬ 
templated this lovely creature. Middle-aged 
man that he vraa, his heart beat as if it wore 
disortlercd. Ton would have said he bad a touch 
of palsy, if you could have seen the twitching of 
hLs mouth and lingers. And he winked again 
end again, as if the sun were in his eyes instead 
of held at a distance by the tree above him. 
After a time, our hero rose i-eluctantly, sighed, 
wiped his face with his silk jiocket-haudkercliief, 
and departed. He knew better than to shatter 
or risk the shatterment of Ids ideal by an 
interview, until he was well prepared for the 
consequences, might they be ever .so disii-strous. 
But he was not, therefore, the less liberal in bis 
praise. He lauded her lovelineas and her figure 
until he was again at the portal of the liOlel 
Vesvtve. 

It was really absurd to mark Miss Pink’s con¬ 
duct towards her brother during the remain<ler 
of that day. She w'as supercilious, deferential, 
tender, and commanding, each in succession. But 
all her moods were powerless to allect her brother. 
He was as little moved by them as if lie hud been 
a rock. His voice was strong and decided when 
he replied to her questions. And, moreover, Miss 
Pink was exasperated to find that he was suffi¬ 
ciently changed to be able to treat her with n 
certain amount of condescension. In effect, her 
brother behaved towards her a.s a political 
minister might behave to a small suitor who 
pestered him with demands in the midst of his 
busing but who had a certain claim upon him 
for civil treatment which he might not repu¬ 
diate. , 

■' I can bear this no longer, James,’ said Maria 
in the evening, after dinner. She felt some terror 
lest her brother shvJld go off again with a 
cigarette in his mouth. Had he repeated this 
iniquity, 8ho_ was resolved to cause a scene, in 
pnbUc or private, it did not matter which. But 
aa With a!» Si^of philosophic abstraction that 
proclaimed his ^ace of mind, he had followed 
.ccmtentedly at her heels when she haj left the 
to the^ sitting-room. She 


had thus the less cause for complaint Yet she 
was too aggrieved to perceive this. 

‘What cannot you bear, Maria 1 Is not the 
service of the hotel good enough for you V 

‘ The service of the fiddlestick! Y^on know that 
I am concerned about a very different matter. It 
is your own welfare, James, that is at stake : and, 
heaven knows, I have not watched over you from 
the time you were a helpless little babe—I mean, of 
course, when wc wcix: babes together—I say I • 
have not been for twenty years in the position of 
guardian towards yon, without acquiring a strict 
and conscientious estimate of my responsibility.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ observed James Pink, ns if he were, 
from a sense of duty, encouraging a diffident client 
to unbosom himself of his trotibles. 

‘Be silenL James—-with your Yes, Yeses !’ex¬ 
claimed Miss Pink. ‘ I will not be interrupted ! 
Who is she, T say ? Tell me at once where I may 
find the creature, and put an end to the tragedy ; 
for it is tragic, indeed, in its effect upon your 
heart, James, which 1 had come to regard as soft, 
tender, and humane.’ 

‘Maria,’ said James Pink benignly, when his 
sister paused, ‘1 do not admit that there is reason 
ill your plea ; but let that pa.ss. The attachment 
i.s of the purest—the most Platonic kind. I have 
never stood within twenty paces of—of this divine 
being’- 

‘ And yet yon are fool enough to suppose slie is 
one of Natin-e’s beauties,’ observed Miss Pink. 

‘It is my turn to cry “Be silent!” Marin,’ 
replied James Pink. ‘It is trilling with the 
highest, the noblest of human sentiments, thus 
to cast cold water upon the blossoms of hope. 
You shall see her for yourself, sister. Tliat will 
assuage your enmity, if anything will.’ 

‘ I can quite believe it,’ said Miss Pink. ‘ Nothing 
could please mo more. The sooner the affair is 
ended, tile sooner we shall return to our earlier 
and more comfortable condition a.s an affectionate 
brother and an affectionate sister, each anxious 
only to promote the other’s happiness.’ 

‘ Hum !’ muniiured the lawyer, stroking his 
chin, and with, for the moment, a recurrence of 
the light in his eyes. 

‘ Go to bed, James,’ said Miss Pink abniptly ; 

‘ we have had enough excitement for one day.’ 

Without another word and witli but a single 
kiss of salutation, James Pink took up a canJie 
and went off to bed. He dreamed for eight hours 
of his fair one, and awoke the next morning still 
with exultation in his heart. 

Miss Pink on her part sat and read for an 
hour and a half after she had wished her brother 
‘ Good-nightand retired confident that she had 
the reins of victory once again in her sinewy firm 
hands. 

‘ Well!’ she said, when they sat opposite to each 
other at breakfast again. ‘ 1 see, James, that yon 
are still a little foolish. Let us get the illusion 
over without loas of time.’ 

‘The illusion, indeed!’ said James Pink in¬ 
dignantly. ' I am going there immediately after 
breakfast. If you choose you may accompany 
me.’ 

‘ I ask for nothing better,’ remarked Miss Pink j 
with emphasis. She\rtraishtway left the room, 
and, ere James had rid^imself of the fears which j 
came upon him with hia sister’s words of aetjuies- 
cence in his impetuous proposal, she hod returned, j 
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bonn-'ted and gloved, and carrying in her hand a I 
red parasol with a long stout stick. Humbly, ! 
for anxiety oppressed him and a sense ot ap- 
proaohii^ evil, James Pink left the hotel with his 
sister. They walked in silence. Ere long, the 
music of the distant orchestra was audible. James 
held his head up. ‘ Be patient, Maria,’ he pleaded. 

‘ We are nearly there.’ 

‘ 1 am glad to hoar it,’ was her reply. ‘ The sun 
is insufferable ; and it is due to your absurdity 
that we are risking our lives beneath it.’ 

‘And so this is your imiamorafa!’ remarked 
Miss Pink when, at James’s invitation, she had 
seated herself on the marble bench. 

‘ Yes, I confess it; and I am proud of the 
attachment. It ennobles me,’ said James. 

Miss Pink put up her glasses, the better to view 
the action and countenance of llie beautiful Italian; 
then she dropped them, and looked at her brother 
in a manner he will never forget. ‘ You must 
allow me to break my promise,’ she said. She 
rose, approached the show, advanced into the ves¬ 
tibule, where stood the orchestra, the woman who 
received the money, the sirm of the mu.sic herself. 
Disregarding the outstretched hand of the one 
woman who demanded the entrance fee. Miss 
Pink stepped up to the other woman, examined 
her closely, touched her, and turned away. ‘You 
are certainly the most consununiitc fool on the 
face of the earth, James,’ she said frigidly, when 
she rejoined her brother, who had hurried after 
her. ‘ You must take to spectacles : tlie creature 
is wax ! ’ 


TUANKSGIVINQ DAY IN THE STATES. 

‘In acknowledgment of all that God has done 
for us as a nation, and to the end tliat, on an 
appointed day, the united prayers and praise ot a 
grateful country may reach the Tlironc of Grace, 

I,-, President of the 11 nited States, do 

hereby designate and set apart Tliin'sday, the 
— day of November inst., as a day of Thanks¬ 
giving and Prayer, to be kejjt and observed 
throughout the land.’ So runs in part and form 
the admonition which annually issues fiom the 
President to the people of the United States, and 
is echoed subsequently and more locally by the 
Governors of the various States to those under 
their immediate charge. Tlie last Thursday in 
November is thus observed as a general holiday, 
a day of national Thanksgiving for the benefits 
and progress of the past year. 

It is a beautiful institution; and round its 
observance cluster some of tlie sweetest memories 
of the past; while through it shines tlie deep 
religious instinct which lies beneath the BU|H;r- 
ficial gloss of American social and commercial life. 
The day has been uuiversnlly kept through many 
years, even in a more heartfelt manner and with 
more genuineness than Cliristmus; indeed, to 
certain sections of the nation, notably New 
England, it has always been the one great family 
festWal of the year. * y 

On the ei'ening precying the appointed day 
may be seim in most larf^ cities, and also, though 
to a less extent, in most country villages, that 
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pleasant anticipatory activity and excitement that; 

IB witnessed in England only at Christmas-time. 
The merchant, sijent and preoccupied in his oflice 
during the day, glances frequently with impatient 
inquiry at the slow-moving hands of the clock, as 
if, were it not for the evil example to his snbo^i- 
nates, he would gladly anticipate his customary 
liour for departure, and hurry home to a dwelling 
made bright by the charms of family life. The 
clerk beliiml the shop counter, tbougli ho knows 
tiiat the general lioliuay will be a cause to detain i 
liiiii p.ast his usual time, moves about his business, I 
ami supplies Die wants of his nnnsnal crowd of 
cti.stomrrs with an odded cheeriness bom of the 
lieartfelt associations of the day. The office-boy 
ns lie .sweeps out his domain whistles with especiw 
slii illne.ss ami gaiety ; and if his work is not so 
tlioroughly done as usual, the sober, seedy book¬ 
keeper, as be pitts on his overcoat, has his mind 
too full of the eager, happy little faces which will 
surround his humble board on the morrow to 
clieck the lad’s exuberance or to cliide his 
remissucss. 

Tlie streets arc filled with a noisy, pushing, 
bustling crowd ; and many are tlie forms passing 
beneath the flaming gas jets iadeii with parcels 
wliosc shapes plainly betray their contents. The 
biilliantly ligliteil shops are crammed with, custo¬ 
mers inspecting, haggling, and pricing; but 
usually going out with a satisfaction and good- 
liumour that arc eminently shared by the shop- 
keejier. 

And round tlie windows of the toyshops, gav 
willi novelties, may often be seen a group wliicn 
excite.s feelings of mingled pleasure and sadness : 
tile children of the streets ni'e there with their ; 
small arms burdened with the last editions of the 
evening pniiers, while they at intervals reluc¬ 
tantly break away to jiress upon the liurrying 
passengers, to return again in a moment witli 
inei'ca.sed eag-i’ ess and more noisy criticism. 
Their faces 1" uay nothing but the intensest 
enjoyment of tlie mere siglit of pleasure they may 
not possess. How long will they keep their inno¬ 
cent unseifishuess} or how soon will tliey learn 
to pass such sights with a bitter comparison or a 
jealous sneer 1 For there are despairing poor even 
in free America; and one may sometimes cntcli in 
the silence of the garret the faint sobbing murmur 
of the /S'oiig (>/ the Hhirt even in this land of liberty, 
crooned by tliose who are working from darkness 
to darkness in ‘poverty, hunger, ami dirt’ 

But tiiere. are other and even more interesting 
figures in the scurrying tide of humanity. One 
may get a glimpse litre and tiiere of forms 
that wear tlie marks of a singular and sometimes 
a liard life, gazing about them with a look and 
a smile that are at once familiar and strange. 
Many are tlie cliaiiges wliicli they probably note 
in ifieir native city ; and great is the difference 
in their eves, accustomed to^he sights and eoundsi 
of di.stan't lands, between this noisy, whirling 
pandemonium and tiie quiet old town that has ; 
occupied one of tlie teliderest spots i» thdhff 
niemorv, as they tended the water-trougbs i)tt| 
tlie Western mines, or rolled themaelvjw ’ ik.’: 
their blankets around the bla^ng gile in USeX 
clearing, with the strangenjM of the .forest' 
all about them. For this il the ’tiuiie 
the wamlerers return, wlien those who ; te 
branched off into the world to mkW 
" ■ . 
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way and to carry their own burdens come back 
to the old home, ‘ there to grow young and loving 
again arnamg the endearing mementoes of child¬ 
hood.’ And so they pass on, each bent on his own 
destination, and filled with his own story, out of 
the windy street, with its flickering gaslight, into 
the lighted‘comfort of the home, or the banen 
destitution of the garret. 

The picture of tlie celebration of Thanksgiving 
Day in an old New Knglaiul liousehold is one which 
it would be diflieult to eclipse in its thorough 
simplicity, its genuine hospitality, and its sweet 
and loving communion between members of a 
family who have perhaps been separated during 
the past year. It fills the place, left vacant in 
the calendar, by tlio non-observance or the 
decreasing value in American eyes of the old 
English Christmas; and though it cannot have 
to English hearts the associations of the latter, 
unaccompanied as it is by the time-honoured 
holly and mistletoe and the ancient Yule-log, 
yet it has a peculiar individual interest of its own, 
which carries one irre.sistibly back to the times 
of the early colonists with their (plaint garb and 
prim Puritan ways. 

A short description of such a Thanksgiving so 
kept might not be unwelcome, and would serve 
to a cgrtein degree as a type of wliat, uuhappily, 
like our own Christmas, is fust retreating into 
the past, and what must eventually, under the 
harsh utilitarianism of modem times, eventually 
become entirely obsolete. Tlio family was one 
which dates back to long before tlie .Revolution, 
and many are tlie stories and legends which 
have been handed down of their early ancestors 
among the direct descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; and great is tlie family pride which 
clusters about the consciousness of tlioir ancient 
privileges. The old gentleman, one of the true 
type of native Americans, with something of 
the earnest, courageous, nonconformist sjiirit of 
tlie Puritans still lingering in his ageing frame, 
was full of remiriisceiiccs; and as he told tlie story 
of the Thanksgivings of his boyhood, and described 
with an eloquence born of emotion the country 
round Boston as he knew it then, one could ap¬ 
preciate that priceless possession of old age, a clear 
and undisturbed memory. The picture wliicli he 
drew of the old homestead—now built over by 
rows of cheap lodging-hoiwcs, in one of the most 
thriving suburban districts of Boston—with tlie 
barns and the cattle; the brown orchard encir¬ 
cling the plain severity of the wliite house; the 
long approach through the fields; the old- 
fosbioueu garden, glowing with its last tribute to 
the Indian summer ; the large well-swept kitchen, 
with its oaken settles and brick fireplace, ami 
the long lines of brightly polished houseware— 
gave one a new insight into a long past age, con¬ 
nected only with the present through the medium 
of a few such venerable lives, fast tottering on to 
their last oblivion and well-earned rest 
The old lady, to<3. Jja one of the same worthy 
school; a kincl, motnmy, old dame, who, in her 
sihiple open-heartedness and genial activity, seems 
to cast a sort of halo of homely comfort around 
her, and carry a brisk air of cheeriness into all 
her relations iJiU* others. She was evidently 
'disturM in min® ns to the fate of the Thanks- 
Ijpying feast, and many were the* bustling 
3^1^* she mode to the kitchen to superintena 


the actions of the hired girl, who, as she expressed 
it, ‘could only cook these modem pastry fol-de- 
rols.’ 

And the event of the day, the Thanksgiving 
dinner, what a gorgeous spread was that! The 
old family table fairly creaked and groaneil 
beneath the load of substantial dishe.s, as if its 
aged strength were taxed to the utmost by this 
unexpected revival of the past. The old family 
china and table-linen, too, reverently taken out of 
the oak-che.st and divested of their wrappings and 
sprigs of lavender, were renovated for the occa¬ 
sion, and seemed to .shine with enhanced gloss 
and brilliancy in appreciation of long-forgotten 
usages. The turkey, with its indispensable attri¬ 
bute, cranberry sauce, was basted to a delicious 
brown, niid hissed and sizzled in its gravy as it 
\vas placed on the table. Its arrival was the 
signal for the solemn opening by the head of the 
house of the earthenware cider jug ; and keen was 
the enjoyment depicted on the old gentleman’s face 
as he sent the glasses, filled with the cool amber 
liquid, circling round the table. The chicken- 
pie, large ami succulent, the various arrangements 
of squa.sh, the three indispensable sorts of pie— 
‘open-t((p))eJ, cros.s-barred, ami kivered’—all were 
there in their largc.«t ami most delicious forms ; 
ami the hosjiitahle hostess seemed (|uite linrt, and 
appreheiisive that all was not right, if exhausted 
nature refused to have more than twice of each 
dish. There she sat at the head of the table 
heuiiiing warmth and comfort into every heart; 
only too happy if some one would pause in the 
general eiigro.“sment to remark on the excellence 
of some particular dish. Evidently the dinner 
was the event of the day with her ; and after it 
was over, like Othello, her occupation was gone, 
and she rested, satisfied that her best bad been 
well appreciated, ,and conscious of the placing 
of one more landmark on the highway of a long 
life. 

Then in the evening, "twixt the gloaming and 
the mirk,’ we gatlicred round the great open fire¬ 
place, on which blazed and crackled a huge wood- 
lire—the collateral descendant of the Yule-log; 
and li.stene<l to more reminiscences from tlie old 
gentleman; while presently, after mueli urging 
and many protestations and nervous 11 litterings, 
the eldest daughter, as kind-hearted a soul as 
ever lived, not soured in mind by the non-ful¬ 
filment of all her youthful dreams, was induced 
to show Bomewliat of licr ancient skill on the 
pianoforte. She assured u.s, with considerable 
embaiTassmeut, that ‘ she really had not practised 
for several years, and would we jileusc excuse 
all iiiistake.s.’ Being reassured, slie turned to the 
instrument; and the discordant notes struck from 
its rickety interior seemed to fill the darkened 
room with a subdued and appropriate melody ; 
and over the face of the old man there passed 
with the flickering firelight the chastened, re¬ 
membrance of years still more distant than 
those he had told us about, brought back by tlie 
jangling chords of the Old Oaken Bucket. 

And so the evening wore away, with jests and 
stories among the elders, and music and innocent 


and the party retired t6 pass through the' inter¬ 
mediate land of slumber into another year; 







’which also will assuredly end in a Thanksgiving 
jjay, but with what changes in the fireside circle, 
with what places vacant, or what others added, 
who can tell t 


THE MONTH: 

BCIENCK AND ARTS. 

The meeting ol the British Association marks for 
ns eveiy year the progress of all the dilferent 
brunche.s of science, and enables those wlio liave 
neither time nor inclination to study the ‘pro¬ 
ceedings ’ issued by our learned Societies, to form 
a general idea of what is going on in the pro¬ 
fessorial world. There were many excellent 
addresses in the various section-s, and papci-s were 
read on a variety of subjects ; and if their perusal 
should seem'to suggest dullne.ss, it is only because 
no very important discovery or invention has been 
brought forward during the past twelve month.s. 
Yet certain of the sectional addresses posse-ssed 
both interest and novelty',’and there is little doubt 
that this meeting at Newcastle has been in every 
way a success. Thu discussion on heredity evoked 
perhaps ns much interest as any, and the appear¬ 
ance of Dr Nansen, of Greenland fame, naturally 
aroused a considerable amount of enthusiasm. 
The next niecliug of the As.sociation will take 
place in another gieat centre of human Itdiour— 
namely, Becds, and the year after, the Association 
will find its home at Cardili'. 

If we are to belii'vc the sanguine statements of 
a certain military writer in om' of the French 
journals, the explosive called Melinite must far 
Burpas.s all previous compounds whicli have been 
invented by man for the destruction of hi.s fellow.s. 
Melinite, he tells us, is composed of melted picric 
acid ; but its exact conipo.sition is a secret, w liicli 
the Italian and German spies have in vain endea¬ 
voured to find out. 'J’hc cxplo.sive has, since its 
invention some years back, been so perfected tiiat 
it is alwolutely safe. Only one ac.c.i<l(mt from its 
use has occuried within the. past three years, 
while during the same period other explosives 
have been responsible for a hundred terrible cata¬ 
strophes. Melinite can be used for charging shells 
for field-artilleiy as well .as for forts and siege- 
gnus; and its behaviour upon impact is so terrible j 
that till! writer is constrained to u.sk : What will j 
become of a fortification in face of this redoubtable 
agent ? Some answer tlie question xvilh a confes¬ 
sion that such structures are doomed ; otliers 
recommend the use of nrmoure<l circular forts, 
from the curved surface of whicli the deadly 
messengers will glance and do little harm. 

Overhead wires and tlieir dangers are a subject 
which regularly crops up in this country whenever 
a snowstorm of exceptional severity lias laid low 
our telegraph lines. But the danger becomes of a 
far more serious character wlieu sucli wires are 
cliaiiged with the piiwerful currents necessary for 
electric lighting. During a gale in an Americ.m 
town lately, several such wires were blown down, 
witli the result that a number of men and horses 
were knocked over by electric shocks. Many of 
these unfortunates were insensible for a long time, 
andju some cases they luive remained in a iire- 
carious state. _ X _ 

Her Majesty’s ship Sultfn is now lying in dock 
at Malta, and is undergoing a patcliing process, 


so that she may be safely towed to'%ngluud f<tf 
more permanent repairs. It will be remembered 
tiiat tliiavessel struck on a sunken rock in Comino 
Channel many months ago, and received such, 
injuries that she subsequently sank in deep water. 
Her I 0 S.S formed tlie subject of a long inquiry, and 
she was regarded as irrecoverable. But a firm of 
Italian engineers were more sanguine regarding 
the wrecked vessel than were their English con¬ 
freres, and they made our government an offer to 
raise the vessel for a sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, which would represent about one-fifth 
of her original co.st. By tlie exercise of wondrous 
patience and skill, they have been able to fulfil 
their contract, and Lave made, it is said, a profit 
of forty thousand pounds on tlic transaction. No 
one will fee) inclined to grudge them tliis reward, 
which has been thorouglily well earned. But it 
would scciii that a fresh inquiry is necessary with 
a view to find out why'the work of recovery was 
left to foreignei-s. 

In rii'W of the many conflagrations which have 
j occurred from liglitning-struck oil-tanks in the 

f iptrolcum riigions of America, a new system of 
iglitning-i'od.s has been devised by Mr Cliarles F. 
Hill. Tills consists of several iipriglit roils sur- 
roundiiig tlie tank to be protected, and supporting 
over the tank itself a roof of iron network. The 
poles tliiiiiselve.s are crowned with the usual 
jioiiits ; but a novel feature about tliem is tiiat 
lliey me made of gulvaiii.sed ga.s-pipe, and hollow 
from (up to bottom. One object for this form of 
construction is, tiiat water, from rain or dew, 
gathered in ciqis near their suiiiiiiits may be 
drained off to tlie earlli belcnv, so that a Wet-earth 
contact ia always seciireil. All wlio liave studied 
the coiiditiou.s under wliich a building can be best 
pi'otecteil from lightning will at once recognise 
the importance of this provision. 

A curious invention lias lately been jierfected 
by Pro fe.ssor Klihu Thompson. It consists of an 
electrical weldi; apparatus which can be moved 
along a railwai or tram-line so us to weld the 
junctions of the rails wherever it may be desirable. 
To provide for expansion and contraetion, a break 
would be left at every liundred feet. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see the object of this joiiiing-up of the 
rails, especially wlieii we remeinber that when a 
rail comes fresli from the rolling-niill it is three 
times as long as is considered de.sirable, and is 
tlieii and there cut into leiigllis. If there were 
any good end to be served by u.«ing the rail in its 
original length, surely it would not be cut into 
sliorter pieces. To join these together .'vg.iiii when 
the rail is placed in pasitioii seems to represent 
an unnecessary waste of labour. 

A German consular llepoit hius lately called 
attention to tlic value of banana fibre, which 
hitlierto seems to have remained almost entire^ 
niinoticod as a textile material. This fibre extends 
the entire leligtli of tlie jdant, and is not inter¬ 
rupted by tlie presence of lateral branches ; it can 
lie separated into threads as fine as silk, or'into 
strings and ropes of great toughness. Indeed, in 
Central America this fibre, after being roughlj' 
dried, but without any further preparation, W; 
used for slioe-strings and for ropes of all kinda.- 
It is said that if the banana plantatiOM (if 
entii'c tropical world were util^d as 'they 
to be, the markets would he flooded .WthiA tOit-'. 
tile matefial that would quickly iniftdenee ihe 
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value and cultivation of such rivals as hemp, 
flax, cotton, and jute. The question naturally 
en^eti itself; If all these anticipations of tlie 
value of b&nana fibre be true, why were not its 
many excellences cliscovered before? Perhaps, 
as with certain other plants, there is some dilfi- 
cultv in adapting machinery to pi-epare it for the 
market 

Some astonishment wus a short time ago 
aroused by the report that a substance had been 
discovered wjiicli was three hundred times sweeter 
than sugar. Tliis substance, aaccluirine, has since 
become a marketable commodity ; and those wlio 
are curious enough to try its sweetening properties 
can obtain tabloids of it at most chemists’ shops. 
Our Freucli nciglibours were quick to recognise it 
os n rival to beet sugar, and it speedily obtained a 
bad name which it does not deserve from tlieir 
initiative. Our medical authorities regard it as a 
valuable remedy in cortaiii diseases ; and it seems 
to be used in somewhat large quantities in the 
preparation of fruits and liqueurs—at least we 
gather that that must be the case from the state¬ 
ment which is published, that in Germany alone 
so much saccharine has been maile a.s to render 
flv'e thousand tons of beet sugar siiperlluous. The 
sugar nionufacturei's are naturally anxious tliut 
this new coal-tar product should be regarded as a 
drug, and that its sale should be effected through 
cheihists only. In utlier countries, the niauu- 
focture of saccharine is arousing tlie attention of 
the authorities, who possibly see in it a favourable 
subject for taxation. 

An American inventor has proposed a i)lan for 
checking evaporation, in tlie ca.se of lire-puil.s, 
which shoulcl always in case of emergency bo 
kept full of water. His plan consists in cover¬ 
ing the surface of tlie water with an air-tight 
sheet of tinfoil, which could readily be broken 
through by the liand when required. Tlie sug¬ 
gestion is a good one in coses where pails are 
in use. 

We are glad to hear that the Dairy School 
which was founded some time back at Kilmar¬ 
nock, Ayrshire, and which represents one of the 
most impoi'tant training-scliuols of the kind in 
tlie kingdom, is in a tlourisliing condition and 
is doing excellent work. It lius been aided by 
a goveruiiieut grant, but still more by tlie 
generosity of Lady Ossington, wlio lias placed 
the Holmes Farm at tlie disposal of its pro- 
uiotera. Here all the duties of a dairymaid are 
tanigJit in a systematic way, so that the sclieme 
may be looked upon as a successful attempt to 
develop female technical knowleilge. The in¬ 
struction in cheese-making at this school has 
hod the direct effect of so improving the quality 
of cheese made in the disti'ict that the price 
(tf'that commodity has risen from live to fifteen 
shillings per hundredweight. But it is clear 
that this improvemqpt will not be of a merely 
local chorocter, for the pupils, who average 
thirty in number, are drawn from all parts, and 
from such distant < 'entries as Sweden, Africa, 
and Australia. The fees are moderate, and the 
School is supjported by influential names. 

The electric light is gradually pusliing its way 
to the front, and we are inclined to believe 
.In its advance, ^conso its progress is so slow 
snat it is the moi« likely to be sure. Ten years 
it was differertt, for then the iulitoduction 


I of a form of electric lamp which has since' 
turned out to be full of objections, caused the 
gas sliares to run down in a few days to about 
half their previous value. It is improbable that 
this can ever occur again, for the public are 
now far better educated in matters electrical. 
We have always been of opinion that the g^ 
companies have been wrongly advised in posinjg 
as rivals to the new light. It would have beep 
a fur wiser policy to become agents for it, for 
they already possess extensive powers, and have 
at hand all the machinery lor dealing direct with 
the public. This union of gas and electrical 
interests has already been found to work well 
in America, and could not fail to succeed in this 
country. We we interested to see that the (ra» 
and IVater Revieiv is persistently advocating this 
policy on the part of gas companies, and has 
adopted the Buh-tiOe, Journal of Kkctrif Litjhlwg, 
as a kind of guarunlcu of good faith in the 
matter. 

An account has beep published of a newly 
invented musk fur tlie* use of firemen, wliieli 
contains a filter of poioiis material through which 
tlie wearer cun breathe air tliut is supplied to 
liini through a pipe wiiich opens near the floor. 
A great many protective devices of this kind 
have been devised from time to time; but it 
is as well to remember that in cases of emer¬ 
gency tliere is notliiug very much better than 
a wet blanket Tliis acts both as a defence 
against tlie tlumes and a filter for tlie smoke. 

An extraordinary case of parental care is re¬ 
corded by a correspondent of the American Field. 
lie tells of having discovered in the corner of a 
park a (luaifs nest, from wliicli the old bird would 
always lly away upon his approach, this bird 
being invariably the male. There were in the 
nest twelve eggs, and in due time they were 
hatched. The female bird was never seen either 
by tlie narrator of the story or by any of his men, 
who were on tlie spot every day ; so that tlie 
presumption is tliat the female was killed soon 
after the eggs were laid, and that her mate thence- 
iurwaid took cliiirge of the nest and hutched out 
tlie young ones. 

A curious method of cutting stone blocks has 
been perfected by M. Gay of Marseilles. It con¬ 
sists in tlie employment of an endless wii-e-coi'd, 
wliich is put in motion by a steam-engine, and 
wliich is fed with water and sharp sand. The cord 
is made up of three steel wires twisted to a certain 
pilch, and is not quite u quarter of an inch in 
diameter. It is evident that it can be carried to the 
stone blocks, and tliat several can be cut ut the 
same time, provided only that the metal has time 
to cool between its work on two different stones. 
As the work goes on, there is a twist upon the 
cord which causes it to be worn down equally on 
every side until it gives way from sheer wear and 
tear. But this does not occur in a cord one 
liundred and fifty yards long until nearly five 
liundred sqiiare feet of surface have been cut 
througli. The invention is not actually new, for 
it was awarded a prize at the Brussels Exhibition 
last year; but it has been much improved in 
various details. 

In the Journal of the Scottish Meteorologies 
Society there appears a'most interesting paper by 
Mr Angus Rankin, entwled ‘St Elmo’s Fire on 
Ben Nevis,’ from whiim it appears that this 
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THE ORDEAL BY CHEWING RICE. 


f * heaomenoii ia oecaaionally seen on tl^e motintain. 
n ftet, fifteen appearonceii had been recorded up 
to the summer of last year. All these were noc¬ 
turnal visitations ; but probably only because the 


summit of all objects wliich stand at any height 
above the general level of the root of the observa¬ 
tory ; and in exceptionally fine displays the tops 
of the objects are ablaze with the phenonieuon, 
wliich then glows and hisses in tongues of blue 
and while, sometimes more than six inches in 
length. The observer, too, is alfected if he stands 
on the roof of the biiihling, for his hair, hat, and 
pencil are then all aglow; and if he raises his 
stick in the air, it is crowned with u long llame. 
The weather which precedes and follows these 
displays has marked characteristics, which are 
not peculiar to Ben Nevis, but ad'ect the whole 
of Western Europe. We learn that the pheno¬ 
menon has actually been photographed, St Elmo’s 
fire appearing in the picture as three small tufts 
of white at the top of one of the chimneys con¬ 
nected with the observatory buildings. 

The Employers’ 'J'ime llecordcr is an instru¬ 
ment which bus been recently invented, and one 
which will be found valuable in all places of 
business where a large number of bands are 
engaged. It consists of a lever clock, above the 
dial of which are half-circles engraved with two 
rows of numerals, upon which arc movable 
pointers. The object of the couti-ivance is to 
register every workman’s number, the hour at 
wliich he arrives and that at wliich he leaves, 
in plain printed characters on a slip of paper, 
whicli can subsequently lie transferred to tlie 
wages-book. The co-operation of the men thciii- 
selves is necessary in tliis work, for they have 
to set the pointers at the hour of arrival or 
departure, and press a lever which makes the 
printed record; but iii the majority of cases 
they will be only too glad to adopt a system 
so certain and so free from all cause for dispute. 
The working of the instrument occupies so little 
time that two hiiiidred liaiids can be passed in 
ten minutes. The clock requires to be wound 
up once a week, and an inked roller attached 
to the machine inquires occiuiioiiul attention. The 
■apparatus is constructed by Messm Liucolne & 
Co. of Glasgow. 

The old adage, which deals with the terrible 
uncertainty that must prevail ‘ when doctors 
disagree,’ takes it for grunted that all must go 
well when those learned gentlemen are of but 
one opinion. But sometimes even doctors are 
wrong when they are quite unanimous in tlieir 
vote ; witness a statement recently published by 
the ISelgian Newt regarding the dangers of rail¬ 
way travelling. According to this authority, a 
document has been found in the archives of one 
of 'the Belgian railways which is a protest 
signed by nearly two thousand doctors pointing 
out the evils of what was at the time a new 
mode of locomotion. -This wonderful document 
slates that ‘ locomotion by means of any kind 
of steam-engine should be prohibited,’ on the 
strange ground that rapid diaiige of place ‘ cannot 
fail to proiluoe among Aravellers the mental 
malady called delirium furtosum. But even‘if 
travellers consent to run such a risk, the State 


ought to protect the spectators from catching 
the same disorder,’ the plan recommended for 
accomplishing this end being the erection of a 
paling ten feet high on each side of the rail¬ 
way. 

Various processes of sewage purification are in 
operation or ai-e being proposed ; but in every one 
of tlieiu the treatment takes place at the outfall 
station, thus allowing, unchecked, the formation 
of what are known as sewer gases on the route 
along which the sewage flows. Now, however, a 
metliod is proposed by Mr E. H. Reeves by which 
the sewage is, as it were, intercepted as it passes 
from the house-drains and at once dealt with. Mr 
Reeves deodorises the sewage as it is run into the 
sewers from the houses by placing in the sewer 
man-liolcs in the streets a small earthenware appa¬ 
ratus, containing in conibination strong sulphuric 
acid and a solution of iiiaiigaiiate of soda, which 
are automatically mixed, and give off sulphurous 
acid gas and nascent oxygen. Sulphurous acid 
gas completely destroys putrefactive and conta¬ 
gious organisms; while oxygen, as is well known, 
is a perfect deodoriser. The solution formed by 
the combiiiution of the two chemicals overflows 
into the .sewer from the chamber in which they 
are admixed, and deodorises the sewage on its way 
to the precipitating tanks. At the same time, 
whatever gases evolved from the sewage may 
escape to tiie outer atmosphere must pass through 
the clmmber in wliich the chemical gases are 
generated, and are thus rendered innocuoiia Mr 
Reeves’ apparatus is in operation on a small scale 
at Putney, London; but his method has been 
exteiisiiely and successfully applied for some time 
at Froiiie, Somerset. 

THE ORDEAL BY CHEWING RICE. 

1’kobably many people have heard of the Indian 
metlnid of iliscovering a thief by the ordeal of 
chewing dried ' ce. We once saw it tried, and 
tried with siicceos. It happened more than forty 
years ago ; but as the custom of employing this 
ordeal has almost disappeared with the advance 
of civilisation and education in British India, we 
may be allow'ed to tell what we remember of it. 

Four of us were living together in Cidcutta, 
‘cliuiiiming,’ as it is called out there. We were 
young men under tweuty-tivo years of age, re¬ 
cently m-rived from Eiigiaud, with fair earnings 
or salaries, and good prospects in our several pro¬ 
fessions. We lived in a fine three-storied house, 
in a large compoiiiid or garden, in the fashionable 
quarter of Calcutta. Amongst us we had a large 
retinue of servants—altogether about ten men 
apiece; so that the whole domestic establish¬ 
ment numbered some fifty persons. 

One day there was_ on alarm that my friend 
George Christian’s gold watch was missing 
Search for it was made ii^ vain; and we te- 
luctiiutly arrived at the conclusion that it ibii^ 
been stolen. We held a domestic court of m*. 
quiry with the aid of the nwonsheet qir native 
tutors who used come to teach us the ll^aa^l: 
but it was difficult to fix even a suspicioa ofi .any ^ 
one. From the arnuigenient of our rooms to £e 
house it seemed probable that one of 
own servants must have beeu^W .ttoeff..' lie 
indignantly repudiated this idea; REe aaid 
his servants were the best in th« hotfiSftt an4‘ ^ 
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nev^r have fobbed him, as he was so kind and 
liberal to them. We may observe that all of 
us were very confident of the integi-ity wi our 
own privaie servants, as is the custom with most 
young men in India, until tliey have gained 
expenenue. We were almost jealous of one 
another as to which kept the best servants. We 
arrayed them in smart liveries, with silver badges 
in their turbans, and coloured waist-belts. Sly 
friend Christian had one remarkably good-looking 
hhidmidijar, or table-servant, named Abdul, whom 
he considered the show-servant of our establish¬ 
ment, and he valued him accordingly. 

As our domestic court of imiuiry failed to 
detect the thief or to recover the property, one 
of our moonshees suggested that we should apply 
to the Calcutta police for tlio services of tlie 
native official who was then retained in the 
employ of government for conducting the process 
of detecting thieves by the ordeal of rice-chewing. 
It must be remembered that the Calcutta police 
itself was at the lowest stage of ellicieiicy. It 
was feebly officered and badly manned. For the 
detection of thieves, especially in cases like ours, 
where domestics were sn.spccted, they trusted to 
the services of a professor of magic. 

The Pundit—us we shall call the professor— 
with two or three policemen escorting liim, 
arrived at our house about eleven o’clock one 
morning. All our servants had been warned 
of the impending ordeal, and the lodge-keeper 
had been ordeied to allow no one to go out¬ 
side the gatea The Pundit was a tall and 
stout man, arrayed in muslin, and evidently 
possessed with a great idea of liis own import¬ 
ance. According to his request, tlie servants 
were all seated in two rows on the gronml in 
one of the long verandas of our liousc, and we 
took up our position so as to be able to super¬ 
intend the operation. The Pundit’s attendants 
then prodneed some pieces of green plantain-leaf, 
and u small portion was placed in each man's 
hands, to serve as a plate, on to which he was 
to eject the dried rice after he had successfully 
chewed it. The Pundit then went round with 
a bowl full of po\inded rice, like flour, and with 
a wooden spoon poured a quantity of this rice- 
fiour into the open moutli of each servant, Tlie 
order was given that each man was, within five 
minutes by the watch, to chew the rice-liour ami 
eject it, in a statu of pulp, on to the plantuiii-leuf 
before him. Most of the men set to work with 
a will, though a few were rather frightened at 
first; but long before the live minutes had elapsed 
alracnlt every mmi had pt through the process, 
and held what may be called ‘ the evidence of his 
innocence ’ in his hand*. But why are so many 

f ee turned towards one man, who sits back as 
Anxious to avoid observation? We also look, 
and there is. Christian’s favourite khuimiidijar, 
^Al^ttl, With his face almost convulsail, and trying 
in vain to get the rice-fionr out of his nioutli. 


I wutchi All jlhe other servants are now talking as 
fast as they can, delighted at their own delivers 
I 'ance, and full of reverence and dread for the 
Pundit. The convicted thief slowly rises, and 
requesting his master to follow him, goes to 
the well in the garden, and produces the gold 
watch from under a loose brick. 

The Pundit and his men were duly presented 
with a handsome rewar<l, and the members of our 
household returned to their ordinary duties. Not 
quite so perhaps; for although the thief was 
not given ux> to the police, to be tried and pun¬ 
ished by a magistrate, he was brought before the 
domestic tribunal, at which bis master W'as pre¬ 
sident, and sentenced to receive twenty strokes 
from a rattan. The twenty strokes were jiresently 
administered by two of our most stalwart syces. 
After this, the cnlniit was readmitted into his 
master’s favour, and became a mncli butter ser¬ 
vant than lie hud been before. Nor did his 
fellow-servants in the least object. They recog¬ 
nised the fact that he had expiated- his guilt liy_ 
the punishment that he hail suffered, and they 
were not so uncliaritiible as to deny him a chance 
of regaining a good character. 


AUTUMN. 

Bkown anil bare are the Autiimu fields ; 

Iteapeil aiul staekeil is the yellow grain ; 
Hardly a partridge the stubble yields, 

So closely shorn is the bristly plain. 
Summer is dying ’mid sliowor and cloud, 
Crimson and gold is bis royal shroud. 


Winter is coming ; the leafy woods 
Arc withering fast in tlieir golden pride ; 
For tlie wind is fierce, and tiie rain in flouils 
Is sweeping o’er valley and mountain side. 
Dead leaves are Hying through sun and shade, 
A crimson carpet alt down the glade. 


Mute are the Finches, the Lark, and the Linnet; 

Only the Itobiii sings loud and clear, 

A song for the beauty and joy of Summer, 

A sweet good-bye to the waning year. 

Mead and valley and mountain sleep 
111 misty silence are fallhig asleep. 


But out of their sleep shall they one day waken. 
And sparkle uuew with pearl and gold. 

When the ro.sy gates of Morn reopen. 

And crown with splendour the dusky wold. 
Though the year die out amid cloud and rain, 

Yet golden Summer shall coiiic again. 

B. G. .loiurs. 
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ROME IN TRANSFORMATION. 

No city ia going through so rnpiJ nml radical a 
transformation as Rome. The map of the town 
piiblisheii only in 1886, at the beginning of 1889 
is scarcely serviceable. A great question had to 
be solved : how to accommodate the Rome whose 
history goes back into a remote antiquity, a city 
crowded witli rclic.s of the ]>nst from that remote 
period when it was first foundeil, with the 
requirements of a modei’n capital to a new 
kingdom. 

Tile Rome of the popes went on in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion, houses, churches, iialaces, ruins 
jumbled together, without a proper thoroughfare 
from one end of the town to anotlier; and so 
long as Rome was but the ca])ital of the Papal 
States and a curiosity-shop, that was well enough; 
but such a condition of affairs could not exist 
wlien it became the centre of political and social 
and mercantile life to an entire kingdom. Accord¬ 
ingly, Rome is going through, as stated, a rapid 
and radical change, so rapid that one-half of the 
space within the old walls, mapped in 1886 as 
garden and vineyaixl, is now covered with houses ; 
so radical, that large portions of the town are 
being absolutely transformed. For instance, the 
banks of the Tiber were crowded with mean and 
miserable houses, and the river was only reached 
at the bridges. One of the main bridge-s, that of 
Qnattro Capite, connecting the city with Trastevere 
by the Tiberine island, hu<l as an artery of traffic 
a wretched lane, in places fifteen and a half feet 
wide, in one place the roadway narrowing even to 
eleven and a half feet. 

Jhe Tiber has been known to rise from thii ty 
to thirty-five feet, as was the case in the inunda¬ 
tion of 1871. Its average width is sixty-five 
yanl8,,nnd its depth twenty feet. The houses on 
both sides of the river have been jmlled down ; 
magnificent embankments of masonry are being 
I constructed, enclosing'and slightly widening the 
stream—a work worthy £{ the ancient Romans ; 

, and on the top a broad tfplanade is being formed, 

I so that eventually it will be possible to walk along 


the river on both sides of the Tiber, as on the 
Thames Embankment. The old bridge of Sixtus 
IV., constructed in 1474, has been removed, and 
a new bridge erected in its place, sixty-three feet 
wide. The view from this bridge and 'that of 
Qnattro Oapi have long been famous. It i.«, 
however, doubtful how long it will be remark¬ 
able, for enoiuious houses seven stories high are 
being erected along the new Embankment, which 
will shut out the view not only of .St Peter’s, but 
also of the Jaiiiculutn and of Monte Mario. What 
will be a gain in one w.iy will be a loss in 
another. If the municipality and the building 
Companies could be brought to consider how 
ruinous to the effect it will be to shut out these 
objects from view, and to modiTate the height of 
the new rows of houses, the alteration would be 
a real .ad van I age. 

Arcluvologi : are animadverting angrily on the 
destruction of certain ruins that have been brought 
to light by the alterations ; but it may well be 
askeii, whether it was po.ssible under the cireum- 
stancos to save them. Rome is not a healthy city. 
The narrow lanes and foul habitotions were nest¬ 
ing-places for fever-germs, and what was essential, 
if the city was to become a capital and largely to 
incrca.se, was, that great jiassages should be driven 
through these dens of poison, to let the fresh air 
in. The Via Nazionale is such a ventilator. It 
is not completed, but it is being carried daily, as 
the work of demolition proceeds, deeper into these 
slums, and will finally reach the river. 

Thu Corso is at best narrow, and in time will 
no doubt be widened, but it ends at the great mass 
of brick buihlings, tlie Venetian Palace. At the 
present tinio, houses are being demolished besrde'. 
the Capitol, where now runs the Via Marforio, so 
that the Corso may be carried on, and skirting 
the Forum and the Basilica of Constantine, strike^ 
the Colosseum ; then the winds will UbW throng 
Rome. ’ 

Every one who has been ip Rom# kno^ the 
slums that lie between the yorara . khd .^ 
Maria Maggiore. Here also demolition iejgomg 
on ; and a thoroughfare is being mado to let eut: 






in and traffic pans, a thoroughfare which will 
eventually open out of the continued Corso. lii 
so doing, extensive remains of^ the Temple of 
Venus Genetrix, hithci'to concealed behind houses, 
have been disclosed. 

But there is one sacrifice being made which 
might well have been omitted. Tlie beautiful 
villa gardens, with their ilexes an<l their stone 
pines and their cypresses, are being ruthlessly 
destroyed. Tlie railway stotion and goods depart¬ 
ment occupy the site of what was one of the 
loveliest gardens in the world. 'J'he glorious 
gardens of the Ludovisi Palace are gone, occupied 
by hideous blocks of modern houses. On the Via 
Salaria these glorious gardens are in process of 
destruction, the century-old trees being backed 
down. All the gardens, vineyards, that extended 
from the church of .Santa Maria Maggiore to tlie 
Luteran are built over. 

The presence of parks in a town is necessary 
to its salubrity ; they are open spaces in whicli 
the fresh air blows ; eonseqiieiitly, it is a mistake, 
to wreck these gardens from a sanitary point of 
view, apart from the loss to the eye, and the. 
destruction of what constituted one of the main 
charms of old papal Rome. The new Govei'iiment, 
or rather the municipality, seem to entertain a 
hatred of trees: wherever they can, they hew 
them down, not only with detriment to the land¬ 
scape, but with injury to health, for every tree 
amt shrub and Hower assists in the piirilication of 
the atmosphere. In the same way have the nmiii- 
cipal authorities stripped the ruins of the creepers 
and other plants that veiled their raggedness. 
Mr Hare, in his IVaUm in lionic, says: ‘The 
whole aspect of the city is changed, and the 
pieturesqueness of ol<l days must now be .sought 
jn such obscure corners ns have escaped the 
liatids of the spoiler. The glorious gardens of 
fJie Villa Negroni and Villa Ludovisi liave been 
annihilated ; ancient convents have boon levelled 
with the ground or turned into barracks ; historic 
churches have been yellow-washed or modernised; 
the pagan ruins have been denuded of all that 
gave them picturesqueucss or beauty. The Palace 
of the Caisars is stripped of all the flowers and 
shrubs which fonnerly adorned it. The hatlis 
of Caracalln, which, till 1870, wore one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world, are now scarcely 
moreTattractive than the ruins of a London ware¬ 
house. Many of the most intere.sting temiile.? 
have been dwarfed by the vulgarcst and tallest 
«f modern buildings. Even tlie Colos.seum has 
been rendered a centre for fever by aimless exca- 
;vations, and has been deprived not only of its 
shrines, but of its man’-ellotis flora, though in 
idrasging out. the roots of its shrubs, more, of the 
biufding was destroyed than would have fallen 
naturally in fix’e cent#rie.s.’ . Indeed, as they now 
Appear, the ruins more resemble masses of old 
mite-eaten Stilton c’~?iese than anything else, and 
are wholly void of charm. A vast nuinnnt of 
^Irreparable mischief to Christian antiquities is 
beirig_ wrought outside the Porta Pia and Porta 
Salaria, where ranges of model-lodging-Iiouse style 
of buildings are bein^ run up to accommodate the 
lower classes, and ^eir foundations arc being laid 
^ toe early Christian eatacombs, which arj choked 
lip; ;^tb: Tubbiah, and rnthlessly broken through 


to form basements and cellars for these vile 
erections. 

Another work that is being carried on, and 
which is greatly altering; the appearance of the 
city, is the levelling the historic hills and filling in 
the valleys between, so ns to form comparatively 
level runs for the streets and for the accommoda¬ 
tion of trumcars. It is not possible to altogether 
abolish the hills, or the municipal council would 
do it; ns, however, the seven hills are too great, 
and defy that, the excavators take slices out of 
tlieir sides, or take off their heads and make 
emb.ankiuents across the valleys, and fill np wher¬ 
ever filling-up can be done, so ns to form a scries 
of piani or levels, along which the carriages and 
’huse.s can run witliout any groat amount of collar- 
work for the horses. 

Tlie Anio makes a great loop about tlie Mons 
Sneer. ‘This spot,’ as Arnold says, in his History 
of Home, ‘on wliich the great deliverance had been 
achieved, became to tlie Homans what Rnnnymede 
is to Englishmen ; the top of the hill was left 
for ever unenclosed and consecrated.’ It was to 
thi.s spot that the plebeians sceeded, and where 
they encamped, ac. 494, till they had extorted 
from the patricians the concessions of trihunes 
who were to represent the interests of the people. 
Alas ' even this Mons Saeer is not sacred to the 
eyes of the municipal authorities, which is being 
carted away as building material for the ranges of 
new houses which are making Rome as tnoilern 
ami hideous as are the new quarters of a thousand 
cities on the Continent, all equally liidcons and 
nnil'orm in their type. 

There i.s no pro without its con. The capital 
of Italy must be Rome. 1’hul wa.s decided njion, 
regardless of other considerations than sentiment 
Having decided on making it the capital of Italy, 
it is hard to see what else could he done. A vast 
increase of accomiiiodution was necessary, and 
incuiis of passage from one part of the city to 
another must be found ; it was impossible for 
I the traffic now trebled to pass through the old 
arteries. 

There was much against making Rome a capital. 
It is unhealthy except during the winter. It is 
the curio.sity-shop ot Europe. It was full from 
end to end of historic associations. It could he 
enlarged only on one side. .Florence, on the other 
hand, is healthy; there was little to spoil there in 
order to acquire room ; and the city coulif he 
expanded indefinitely on all sides. 

lint, as the determination was come to that 
Rome was to be the capital, there was no choie.c 
in tlie mutter—the place must he fitted to the 
demands of the population crowding into it, and 
to the exigences of a capital city where is the 
court and centre of government. 

The artist complains that the picturesqucncss 
ot Rome is being destroyed ; but we are much 
inclined to dispute the pictnresqueness of Jhe 
dirty houses and narrow streets that are being 
swept away ; and the iiiiliqunry must remember 
that it some few things have to go, a great deal 
that was hidden has been revealed, and discoveries 
made which arc a real gain to archuiological 
science, and which would tot have been made 
but for the remodellingL of'Rome under the 'itew 
regime. _ 

Then again, and lostljl], is not the health, the 
happiness of the present and the future, better 
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than .t little qnestionnble pictnresquencss ami a few 
crnihbling walls 1 The increase in tlie population 
of Home is so rapid that the crow<litig, and with 
the crowding, disease and death would be rampant, 
were it not that the municipality had faced the 
problem and resolveil on a re-planning of the 
city. The old emperors brought pure water into 
Borne, and Borne now enjoys an nlnindancc of 
fresh and wholesome water. lint what Eoine dop,s 
not enjoy is fresh and wholesome air, and that 
is what the municipality are introducing as hist 
as they pos.sihly can. By all nican.s let the relic.s 
of the past be preserved, hut not at the expense 
of the present. 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

1?Y T. W. SrKiiiHt. 

CIIAPTKU X. 

In less than a week after her interview with 
Picot, Mrs Brooke, her husband, and Miss I’rimby 
were settled in their new home. The rooms 
recommended by the Erenciiman had pioved 
more to Clara’s liking than any sliu had seen 
elsewhere, and she at once engaged tliem. Tlie 
furniture and fittings were to a great extent 
after the cheap and tawdry style so much aHected 
by tile inferior class of l''jencli lodging-lionse 
keepers ; but as the. whole jilace was jiervaded 
by an air of cleaHliness, sucli little i/eki^/irmnits 
as existed in other respects Olura was iirepared 
to overlook. 

No. 5 I’ymm’s Buildings was one of a row 
of half-.vdozen houses similar to itself in size 
and outward aspect, situated in a quiet court 
abutting on a main thoroughfare ia the busy 
and populous district of Soho. .All the houses 
in Pymm's Buildings accommodated a more or 
less numerous tribe of lodgers, the lower floors 
being generally arranged in suites of rooms for 
the convenience of families, while the top floors 
were usually divided into separate sleeping apart¬ 
ments. And it was in lids ]dace and amid 
such sordid surroundings that the whilom owner 
of Beec.liloy Towers hoped to find for a little 
time a secure .slielter from the hue and cry of 
the ten tliousanil hounds of policeiloni, eadi and 
all of whom were doing their utmost to run 
him to earth. His idea liad been to bury hiin- 
eelf in the heart of some densely populated 
district where one man is hut us a grain of 
sand among ten thousand others, and in so far it 
may be surmised that ho had been successful. 

AVhen Mrs Brooke quitted Boeehley Towers 
secretly and by night to join her hu.shand in 
Botidon, Margery, faithful Margery, was the only 
one who was made aware of her departure. The 
girl pleaded so hard to he allowed to accompany 
her, that at lost Clara was fain to make her 
a paomise that she would send for her us soon 
as she was settled in her new home. Thus it 
fell out that Margoi’y was now here, and her 
mistress found the value of her services in a 
score different waya For instance, Margery did 
all the marketing, and did it for little more than 
half,yhat it had cost before her arrii'al. Poor 
simple-minded Clara, who .believed everybody to 
be us honest as herself, ^d been imposed upon 
at every turn ; hut the Ihopman or peripatetic 
vendor who succeeded in ‘ besting ’ Margery, as 


she termed it, must have been very wide-awake 
indeed. The girl would haggle for half an hour 
over a penny, mid her powers of Atuperation 
always rose to the level of the occasion. 

What was Mrs Brooke’s surprise about the third 
day after her arrival at Pymm’s Buildings, as 
she was on her way down-.5tairs, to encounter 
M. Picot on his way up! -Then it came out 
that the mountebank rented a room at tlie top of 
the house which he looked upon ns a permanent 
home, and occupied as such when his avocations 
(lid not take him elsewhere. Had Mrs Brooke 
been aware of this fact at the time, she might 
perhaps have hesitated before deciding to take 
the room.s. And yet, .somehow, she had an 
instinctive feeling of trust in the mountebank— 
the same sort of trust, although in a lesser de.gree, 
that she had in Margery ; and after the first 
tremor of alarm which' sliot tlirough her when 
she encountered him on the staircase, she never 
felt a moment’s doubt that her secret, or as much 
of it as he might know or suspect, w-as safe 
iu his keeping. It hocamc, of course, iiecessaiy 
to explain to him that it was she and her hus- 
liand, and not any one else, whose fortunes had 
changed so wofiilly. But Picot was one of the 
nio.st incurious of mortals outside the range of 
hi.s own ali'airs. He only remembered Clara as 
‘la belle madame’ who had kis.sed his boy and 
spoken kindly to him and had laden him with 
gifts, and about whom Henri often spoke when 
Ids father and lie were alone. He laid never 
thought of asking any one what her numo was; 
and even now, wlien he understood from Clara 
how terribly tlie eircuiiislances of herself and 
her liu.shand were changed, lie expressed neither 
curiosity nor surprise in the mutter. He was 
vraimeni dciidc—he was heart-broken to think that 
siicli should be the case ; but that was all. He 
did indeed, a little later, ask the landlord the 
name of his i c lodgers ; and wlien he was- told 
tliat they wei-o .;nown as Mr and Mrs Stewart, 
he repealed the name to himself two or three 
times over, so its to impress it on his memory, 
and tl.en went contentedly on his way. 

Tlie ftirni.shed lodgings rented by Mr and Mrs 
‘.Stewart’ comprised tliroe rooms on the first 
door and two on the second. As it clianced, the 
rooms on the ground-floor were at present im- 
tenuiited. The sitting-room had two' windows 
and was a tolerably sized apartment. In it, about 
eiglit o’clock on a certain autumn evouing, were 
seated Mi-ss Priniby .and Margery. The former, 
as usual, was engaged on some kind of delicate 
emhroidery ; while the latter was trying her hand 
at a little plain sewing, tlie result being that, 
on an average, sliu pricked her finger once every 
three or four minutes. But, indeed, the girl 
was somewhat nervous this evening, or what she . 
herself would liave tinned ‘in a pucker.’ She 
had had the ill-foitiine to ^reak a cup while 
washing up the tea-things. 

‘0 mum, do you think Mrs Stewart will .let ; 
me stay when I tell her? She won’t tqm me,; 
awav, will she '1 ’ 

‘\Vhy, of courso not, Margery, It WM aa: 
accident; it cannot be helped.’ • . , ‘ , ; 

‘ Oh, thank yon for saying t“&t, mntft. . Some*, 
times my fingers seem as if they were all t!hiumb% 
and I left everything drop. But.iI.jwanW no. 
wages, mniu, and I ain’t a big eatai^lieastwciyt, 
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I tliink not; and I ’ll eat less than ever now, 
80 as to help to pay for the cup. A crust o’ 
bread and'drippin’, a few cold taters, and the 
teapot after everybody else has done with it— 
that ’ll do me.’ 

‘ You must not talk like that, Margery ; your 
mistress would not like it.’ 

‘Oh, but you don’t know how sorry I am, 
mum. Mariar—her on the boat- always used to 
say as I was a great awk’ard lout of a girl; and 
she was about right there.’ 

The two went on with their work for a little 
while in silence, and then Margery said : ‘ You ’ll 
excuse inc, mum, for saying so, but I’ve often 
wondered why such a nice lady as you never 
got married.’ 

The spinster ?ould not help bridling a little. 
‘ Married ! How ubsur<l of you, Margery,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ From what 'I have seen of married 
life, I’m sure 1 am far bettor off as I am.’ Then, 
as if by way of afterthought: ‘ Not but what 
I have had several most eligible offers at various 
times.’ 

‘Lor ! mum, didn’t it make you feel all-overish- 
like when they went flop on their knees and 
asked you to marry ’em 1 ’ 

‘Gentlemen don’t often go on their knees now¬ 
adays. Still, I have had them do that to me 
more than once. I reinemher that when Mr 
Tubbins, the eminent brewer, did .so, lie was 
so very stout that he could not get up again 
without assistance.’ 

‘My! I’d have .stuck a pin into him; that 
wouhl have made him jump,’ cried the girl with 
her strange laugh. 

At this juncture the door opcneil and Mrs 
Brooke came in. She wa.s plainly dressed in 
black, and was closely veiled. Since Margery’s 
arrival she rarely ventured out of doors till dusk, 
and then only when she wante<l to do a little 
shopping such as the girl could not do for her. 
Any one who h;id not seen her since that April 
evening when M. Karovsky’s ill-omened .shadow 
first darkene<l the terr.ice at Beechlcy Towers, 
might have been excused for failing to recognise 
her again. It was not merely that she looked 
older by more years than the months which had 
elapsed since that day—anguish, anxiety, and 
the dread which never cease<l to haunt lier of 
what the next hour might bring foitli, had 
marked their cruel lines on her features in a 
way that Time’s gentle if inexorable graver never 
does when left to labour alone. The clear dancing 
light had died out of her eyes long ago; they 
looked larger and shone with a tlea-per and more 
intense lustre than in the days gone by ; but 
a sudden knock at the door, an unusual footfall 
on the stairs, or the voices of strange men talking 
in the court below, would fill them on a sudden 
with a sort of startled terror, just ns the eyes 
of a deer may fill w!ien first it hears the baying 
of the far-aw^ hpiu^ds. 

She took off her tionnet with an air of weariness 
and sat down. ‘Has not Gerald returned yet?’ 
she said to her annt ‘What can have become of 
him?’ 

‘The Gening is so fine that he has probably 
^ne for a long^.^alk than ordinary.’ 

' *It makes mb wretched when he stays out longer 
tihan nsnat And yet poor fellow! xv*hat a life 
To be «tfnt »p in qne miserable room from 


morning till night; never to venture out till after 
dark, and then only with the haunting dread! 
that he may bo recognised and arrested at any' 
moment! How will it all end ?’ She sighed and 
went into the other room. Presently she returned, 
and a few moments later a knock at the door made 
every one start. Margery hastened to open it. 
Outside stood Pieot carrying a bunch of flowers. 

‘ Bon soir, madamc,’ he said, addressing himself to 
Clara with a low bow, and then favouring Miss 
Pi'imby with another. 

‘Bon soir. Monsieur Picot. Entrez, s’il vous 
plait.’ 

‘Murci, niadame,’ he answered ns he advanced 
into the room. ‘I have here a petit bouquet— 
a few flowers—which Henri has sent for madame, 
if she will have the honte to accept them.’ 

‘ I .shall be eliarined to do so,’ answered Clara 
as she took the flowers. ‘ How fresh and sweet 
they smell! 1 nm nuti.h obliged to Ilenii, and 
to yon also, monsieur.'—The mountebank made 
another low sweeping bow'.—‘I hope that Henri 
is quite Well ?’ 

‘ Parfniteinent hien, madame.’ 

‘The fii'st time lie has a holiday, he must come 
nn<l take tea with me ; I will not forget to have 
a nice cake for the occasion.’ 

‘He will he eiuhnnte, niadiimc.—Ah! if madame 
' could see him on the trapeze—could but see him 
I juiiijK-z from one bur to anotlier—it is splendid, 

' luagnifique !’ • 

I ‘1 lliink I would rather not see Henri go 
throngh any of his performances, monsieur.’ 

! ‘Mais, madame!’ with an expressive shrug; 

! ‘there is no danger, nothings to be afraid of. 

' Oil, tlic grand arliste tliat Henri will be one day ! 
He is twice .so clevare as I was at his age. He 
will he wliut you call in England great man—big 
fellow.’ 

‘1 am very glad to hear it. Meanwhile, yon 
will not foigct that lie is to come some afternoon 
and lake tea with me.’ 

‘Ah, madame, he talk about you every day.— 
But I go now. 1 hope that monsieur your 
hushnnd liiids himself quite well ?’ 

‘ Quite well, thank you, monsieur.’ 

With that the mountebank made his adieus 
and bowed himself out. 

It here becomes needful to explain that just then 
Henri was engaged at a certain hippodrome as one 
of a ti'oupe of juvenile acrobats W'ho, under the 
pseudoiiyni of ‘lea fn'rcs Donati,’ and under the 
tuition of a cclehrutcd ‘ Professor,’ were performing 
a number of well-nigh incredible feats before 
crowded and enthusiastic houses. 

‘Ain’t Ire polite !’ ^aid Margery as Picot closed 
the iloor. ‘But what a pity the poor man talks 
such a lot of gibberish.’ 

‘What can have become of Gerald?’ said Clara 
for the second time, as she went to the window and 
drawing aside the curtain peered into the darknesa 
‘I never knew him to be so late before. I cannot 
help feeling dre.adfully uneasy.’ Then turning to 
Margery, she said : ‘tlei'c is a list of things I want 
you to fetch from the grocer’s in Medwin Street. 
Do you think you can find your way in the 
dark ?’ 

‘ Why, of course, rimm. I never gets losfj I 
don’t.’_ Half a minutellater she ran down-stairs, 
whistling as she went. I 

The minutes dragged .themselves slowly away, 
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• and Clara was woi-king herself into a fever of 
apprebonsion, when a well-known footfall on the 
stwrs caused a cry of gladness to burst from her 
lips. ‘At last!’ she exclaimed sis she started to 
her feet and hurried to the diwr. ‘How glad 
I am timt you are safely back,’ she added as 
her husband entered the room. ‘You were away 
so long that 1 grew quite frightened.’ 

‘The evening was so pleasant, tliat I extended 
my walk farther than I iuteinled. I must he 
a caged bird now for the next four-anJ-twenty 
hours. Heigh-ho!’ 

‘Will vou not have something to eat?’ 

‘ Tlianks ; nothing at present,’ he nnswercil as 
he proceeded to lay aside his slouched hatj his 
overcoat, and the mutller which had shrouded 
the lower part of his face. Then he took up 
a book and sat down in an easy-chair near 
the fire. 

His wife’s eyes brimmed with tears as they 
rested on him. ‘My poor hoy!’she saiil softly 
to herself. ‘This life is killing him. AVhen, oh, 
when will it end !’ She sat down to her needle¬ 
work. 

Miss Primby was the first to break the silence. 

‘ Do you know, my dear,’ she said to her niece, 
‘ that" Monsieur Picot puts me gnsitly in mind of 
the Count de Bonnechose, a French nobleman 
who once made me an oiler of marriage. He 
used to speak ju-st the same deliglitfiil broken 
English—and then he. had such great black eyes, 
which seemed to pierce light tlirough you, and 
the loveliest waxed moustaches ; so tliat when ho 
clasped his hands and turned up his eyes till 
nothing but the whites of tlieni were visible, and 
murmured “Mon ange,” and called me his “beau¬ 
tiful Engleesh mee.s," can you wonder Unit my 
heart used to thrill responsively ?’ 

(dura could not repress a smile. ‘ I am by no 
means sure tlint 1 should have cared to eall that 
count my uncle.’ 

‘Tt was a mercy that I sent him about his 
business. He turneil out to be no nobleman at 
all, but only a hnirdresseFs assistant wliose father 
had left him a little money. But certainly he 
had remarkably line eyes.’ 

Again there was a brief space of silence. This 
time it was broken by a knock which sounded 
all the more startling because no one bad heard 
the faintest souinl of footsteps on the stairs. All 
tlirce started to their feet and looked at each 
other. Then, at a sign from (Jlara, Miss Piimby 
crossed to the door ami opened it. 

Framed by the doorway and shone upon by 
the lamplight from wdtbiii, they beheld the black- 
clothed figure, the statuesque, colourless face and 
the inscrutable eyes of M. Karovsky. 

‘Karovsky—you!’ cried Gerald as he sprang 
forward. 

‘ Yes, I—wlijr not ?’ said the Russi.an with a 
smile, as he raised his hat and came foi ward.— 
‘ Ljylies, your servant.’ Then to Gerald : ‘ You 
stare at me, inon ami, as if I hud just come back 
from Hades. But this is scarcely the hand of a 
revmant, if I way be allowed an opinion in the 
matter.' 

‘ It seems incredible that you should have found 
me out in this plac(!,| answered Gerald as the 
two’Sliook hands. 

‘ Incredihle ? Peuh 1 I Lad need to see you ; 
and 1 am here.’ 


‘Will you not be seated ?’ f* 

As Karovsky drew up a chair, Clara made a 
sign to her nnnt, and the tw*o ladies passed out 
through the foldijig-doors into the room beyond. 

‘ Pardon,’ said the Russian as he glanced ai'ound, 
‘but this place seeui.s .scarcely a St home either 
for madame or yourself.’ 

‘You know that I am in hiding ; you doubtless 
also know that a hii-ge reward is olfcred for iny 
capture?’—Thu other nodded.—‘Wliile such is 
the case, it is impossible for me to touch a penny 
of lay income. My wife’s aunt has lost her pro- 

I ierty by a bank failure. We arc very poor, 
Cniovaky ; but there are worse ills in life than 
poverty.’ 

‘ Part of my errand to-night is to tell you that 
I have instructions to place certain funds at your 
disjiosal. You can leave this pdace to-morrow, 
if it please you so to do.’ 

‘ Thanks, Karovsky hut I cannot accept a 
penny of the money you ofl'er me.’ 

‘ How ! Not accept! But this is folly.’ 

‘ It may seem so to you ; but that does not 
alter the. matter.’ 

‘ It is unaceountahle,’ said the Russian with a 
lifting of his black eyebrows. ‘ But why remain 
in these wietclied apartments? Wliy not go 
abroad — on the Continent—to America—any¬ 
where ? The worbl is wide, and there are pdaces 
where you would be far safer than here.’ 

‘ 1 tlouht it. (Iiiii rca.son why I am here is 
because J believe this spot—in the heart of one 
of the mo.“t piopuloiis quarteis of London—to be 
!i.s safe a hiding-idace as any I could find. Jly 
other reason is that were I to go abroad, I feel 
as if 1 should be throwing away my last faint 
hope of ever being able to pirove my innocence 
to the world.’ 

Karovsky stared at him in wide-ej'ed amaze¬ 
ment. ‘How! Your'- 

‘ My innocence of the murder of Boron von 
Roseuberg.’ 

‘ Pardon ; 1 ; 1 to coinprehciid.’ 

‘When we piarted last, I told you clearly and 
einpdialically that, let the consequences to myself 
he whatever they might, mine sliould not he the 
hand to stiike the fatal blow ; but when you left 
me, you evidently did so in the belief that in a 
little wdiile I should change my mind, and that 
of the two alternatives you had placed before 
me, 1 should choose the one which you younself 
would in all jnobability have chosen hud you 
been in my place. Time went on, and, within 
the period you had p>ie.scribed, Vou Rosenberg 
w.as found dead, shot tlirougli the heart. Such 
being the case, it was perhapM a not unnatural 
conclusion for you to arrive at that it was I, 
Gerald Brooke, who was the ii8.sasEin.—But I ask 
you, Karovsky, to believe in the truth of what 1 
am now going to tell you. I had no more to do 
with the death of Von Rosenberg than you yodtr, 
self had.’ • 

‘Est-il possible!’ e.vclaimed the Russian In a, 
voice scarcely raised above a whi8p)er. For a feHr 
moment'! ho sat staring silently at Gerald; Qten 
he went on : ‘ Not often am 1 astonished aii i 
anything I hear; but you, Gerald Brooke, hay« 
astonished me to-night. The ^idence againsi 
you seemed so conclusive, that I never dodhti^ 
Von Rosenberir foil by vour hand. Ebt niora 
than once I said to myself: “What an iinhecile 
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Brooke must have been to leave behind him such 
a condemnatory piece of evidence as the weiijioa 
with which be did the deed ! ”—But who, then, 
was the ii{dividua1 wlio so kindly spared you a 
necessity so painful?’ 

* That I know no more than you do.’ 

‘Cost uii vrai myKti're.’ 

‘From day to clay I live in hope that the real 
criminal will be discovered and brought to justice; 
but with each day that passes that hope grows 
fainter within me.’ 

‘I know not what to say.—When I remember 
the past, and when 1 look round and think that 

this is now the home of you and inadame ’- 

He spread out his hands with a gesture more 
expressive than words. 

Before more could be said, there came a peculiar 
knock at tlie door—tliree tap.s in <[uick succession, 
followed by a fourth after a longer interval. At 
the sound, Clara and Miss Primby emerged from 
the other room. 

‘That summons is intended for me,’ said 
Karovsky tpiickly as he rose and opened the 
door. 

Then those inside saw that a man, a stranger, 
was standing on tlie landing, wdio seemed to retii'e 
further into tlie shade tlic moment tlie liglit fell 
on him. Ho said sometliiiig rapidly in a low 
voice to Karovsky, tn which the latter replied in 
the same language. Tlien the Hu.ssian gave a nod 
as of dismissal, and closing the door, turned and 
confronted Gerald with a grave face and distended 
eyes. ‘ That man is one of us,’ he said. ‘ Wlien 
1 entered the house, I left liiiii on w'atcli out¬ 
side. He now conies to tell me that a pidiceiuan 
in plain clothes is on guard outside tlie court, and 
that another is stationed inside, so that no one c an 
pass in or out without being observed. He also 
tells me that tliere are two more con.stablcs in 
uniform patrolling the street close by; and tlial 
from what he can gather, they arc waiting the 
ariival of some one, probably a siipeiior ollicer. 
Is it possible, Brooke, tliat you can be tlie ciuany 
on which tliey intend presently to swoop ? ’ 

‘There can be little doubt of it,' answered 
Gerald, who had risen to his feet wdiile Karovsky 
was speaking. He had turned very pale; but bis 
lips were firm-set, and the exjiression wliicli shone 
out of his eyes was sometliing fur removed from 
craven fear. 

Clara stood with one hand resting on the table, 
her frame trembling slightly. Was the blow she 
had dreaded so long about to fall at last 1 

Miss Primby sat down witli a gasp. 

‘Well, let them come,’ went on Gerahl after a 
moment’s pause. ‘It will be better so. I am 
tired of this life of hide-and-seek. Why not end 
it here and now V 

‘No, no!’ cried his wdfe. ‘Even at this, the 
eleventh hour, there must surely be sonio way of 
esin^;’ 

‘ Even if I were eager to escape, which 1 arn 
not, I know of none.’ 

‘Madame Is rig'.*^ said the Russian in his 
impressive tones. ‘There is still one way of 
escapok’ 

- ‘And Ihat is?’——said Gerald interrogatively. 

But before |&rov8ky could reply, Margery, 
breathless and dishevelled, burst into the room. 
*0 Muster Qerilf—kO mum,’ she exclaimed, ‘the 
jolis is in the court—four or five of 'ecn, and I 


believe they ’re coming here. But I shut and' 
bolted the door at the bottom of the stairs; and 
it ’ll take ’em some time to break that down,’ added 
the girl with a chuckle. 

Picot, who was ou his way down-stairs as 
Margery rushed up, had overheal'd her words, and 
he could now be seen dimly outlined on the 
landing, his eyes piercing the obscurity like two 
points of llamc; but for tlie moment no one 
observed liim. 


THE TRINITY PILOTS. 

BY «. H. M’CAHTITY. 

Veky many of those who are familiar with the 
somewliat imposing stone building near the head 
of 'Power Hill, known as Trinity House, liave but 
a liazy iilea of the use to wliicli tlie structure is 
put, or of the functions of tlie body wliose liabitn- 
lion it is. After moving from lieptford to Rat- 
cliffe Highway, tlieiice to Stepney, and afterwards 
to Water Lane, in tlu; City, wliere it was twice 
burnt out, tlie corporation, tluis described in a 
cliaiter grunted by Henry Vlll., in 1798 erected 
tile pi'esmit building ; ‘Tlie Mastei-s, Wardens, and 
Assistants of tlie Giiilil, Fraternity, or I’lolher- 
liood of tbe Most Glorious and Undivided Tiinity, 
and of St Cdemeiit in tlie parisli of Ileptford 
Stroud, in tbe county of Kent.’ Tlie first Master 
was Sir 'I'lioiiiiis Spel t, conimaiider of tlie famous 
Great Uumi, wiiieli carried Henry and his 
splendid letinne as fur as Calais on l.lieir way to 
the I'didd of tlie Clolli of Gold. This charter 
permitted lliu mariner-s of Jingland to form a 
guild, which miglit include women, and em¬ 
powered it to make laws for shipping, and to 
punish oflbnders against such law.s. Subsequent 
monarebs widened the. sjdicre of the society. lu 
the eigbth year of Eliznlictli, for instance, there 
was pa.ssed an Act, wliicli, after describing tlie 
corporation as ‘a conqiany of Uic chiefest and 
most expert masters and governors of ships, 
charged witli the conduction of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s navy,’ and lioninl to see to tlie siqiply of 
sliip.s and men for Her Majesty’s serviec, laments 
tbe loss of life eaii.sed by tlie destruction of marks 
along tlie const, and authorises the 'Priiiity 
Bretliron (as tin; members were ami arc called) 
to preserve and erect beacons for tlie guidance of 
sliips. 

Furtlicr extensions were made by .lames II., 
the most imppi'taiit being witli reference to pilot¬ 
age. The king, having nscertained that serious 
loss of life and juoperty arose from tlie incoin- 
peteiicy of pilots, forbade the latter to take cliarge 
of ships ill liie Thame.s or Medway, unless pro¬ 
vided witli licenses from tlie 'J’riiiity House, con¬ 
firmed b}' tlie Lord High Admiral; and a deduc¬ 
tion from the earnings of pilots bolding licenses 
was sanctioned, with a view to forming a pension 
fund. Acts of tlio 48tli and of George J.IL 
directed tlie corporation to license cutters to cruise 
with pilots off the coast, and to appoint sub- 
commissioners where there was already no pilot¬ 
age authority. Side by side with tlie growth of 
its pilotage duties, the powers of tlie Fraternity 
witli regard to beacons increased ; aiid ultimately, 
by purchase frpm the Crown and from private 
owners, it obtained the|8ole right to levy duties 
upon shipping for the (jaintenanco of lights oa 
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' the coast of England. But this, as well as other 
branches of the work of the Quild, is outside the 
Bccroe of our paper. 

In 1883 the power of the corporation had 
reached its zenith. It managed a large income 
of some three hundi-ed thousand pounds a yeai’ 
with a minimum of inconvenience to the com- 
muxiity, and to the great advantage of the 
charities attached to the society. Committees of 
the House of Commons hud in 1822, ]8:}4, and 
1845 investigated its businea.s, and on eucli 
occ.ision the brethren emerged from tlie ordeal 
with credit. Still, it was against the spirit of 
the a^e that a self-elected, irresponsible body 
should tax shipping, even for charitable ])\irposes ; 
and by the Merchant Slii])ping Act of 18.')4 the 
corporation was shorn of much of its power. 
From bequests and other sources, considerable 
property bad been derived, and was employe<l in 
supporting almshouses and out-pen3ioner.s. This 
was left untouched ; but the brethren were made 
responsible’ to the Board of Trade for e> erytbing 
connected witli light dues .and pilotage, and the 
disposal of the revenue thus obtained ve.stcd in 
that body. But though subject to this contiol, 
the funclions of the Trinity House lauuain highly 
important. Nautical men aic Haltered when 
invited to become ‘elder’ or ‘younger’ brethren, 
high personages have been gl.aU to accept honorary 
memberahij), and a royal Duke is ])roud of his 
position as Master. 

'I'he Act of I'arliamcnt ju.st refen-ed to amalga- 
mateil with the Trinity House of Deptford .Stroud 
a similar institution at the Cimiiie Ports, over 
w'hich the Lonl AVardcn preside<l ; but tliree 
other Houses remained, venerable if not so 
powerful 08 that on ’Power Hill. At Hull, New¬ 
castle, and I/cith, Shipmen’s Guilds existed at a 
very early date, which were virtually friendly 
8ocietie.s, and this character they all' ju'esorved 
when the po’sseasion of royal charters inciea.sed 
their power and wealth and made them more 
useful to trade. 'The Trinity Houses of Hull and 
Leith W'crc legally recognised in the latter halt of 
the fourteenth century, ami the prescnit charter of 
the Hull Guild is dated 1537. 'Phe Leith 'Prinity 
House licenses pilots for the Firth of Forth, the 
North Sea, and for the coast as far south as 
Orford Ness, in Sulfolk. 'Phat of Nervcastle up 
to 18(i4 held sway over the pilotage, lighting, and 
buoyage of the 'Pyne, and of the coast from Holy 
Island to Whitby, eight hundred pilots owning 
its authority. But Hartlepool and Hunderlajid 
obtained permission to manage their own affairs, 
and the Tyne has been placed under elective 
bodies, so that hardly anything remains to the 
Trinity House. Thu Hull Guild retains the 
management of the Humber pilotage and of the 
streams flowing into it; and beshles other powers, 
it has that of licensing pilots for the Baltic, the 
North Sea, and for the coast between Whitby and 
Offord Ne.ss, where the authority of the Deptford 
Strand House commences. 

Omitting the legal boundaries and divisions, 
the latter fraternity practically Ims charge of the 
pilotage between Orford Ness, southward and 
westward, to the Bristol Channel, and of the 
htwiiours between. Though the importance of 
Sts lighthouse duties has overshadowed its posi¬ 
tion as a pilotage authttity, it will be seen that 
"vith this as with the o|licr corporations, the pro¬ 


vision of pilots was one of its main, |terhaps its 
primary function. Indeed, that was so before 
any charter was obtained ; for from an early 
period the Fraternity maintained • a pilotage 
station for outward-bound vessels at IJeptford 
and at Leigh, near Southen<t, for ships entering 
tlie ’Thames. It was also in tlieir capacity of 
master-pilots that in 1797 some of tlie Elder 
Brethren of Deptford Strond personally, by night, 
removed tlie buoys in the Noie, and thereby did 
much to quell the sailore’ mutiiiv ; and in the 
same capacity they took on themselves the defence 
of the ’Pliames in 1803. As pilots, too, they 
escorted the Queen on her voyage to Scotland 
with Prince Albert in 1842 ; and on the occasion 
of naval reviews their yacht is privileged to pre¬ 
cede the royal procession. There are numhericss 
other jiilotugc authorities in the United Kingdom ; 
but tliey are mere muslirooms, things of yester¬ 
day, wlio.se rules are usually copied from tliose of 
the Trinity Houses, especially that of Deptford 
Strond. It may be of interest to glance at that 
system, the result as it is of many centuries of 
experience. 

In early times the pilot was simply the steers¬ 
man, ami the references to that otticiai in classical 
literature must be so understood. ’J’he word is of 
Dutch origin, and meant a person who conducted 
a vessel with tlie assistance of a sounding-line ; 
but tlie legal delinitiou given in the Merchant 
Sliipping Act of 1854 is, ‘any person not belong¬ 
ing to a sliiji who has cliurge of it.’ Tiiu iiu- 
poitance of such aid to sliiiunasters has been 
recogiii.sed from the infancy of tommerce ; and 
the maritime laws known as tlie Ordonnauces de 1 
Wisbiiy, enacted in the twelfth cenlm-y, and 
adopted by most Europeau countries, made the 
employment of local pilots couipulsory. The 
]ire.seiit state of our law is that all vessels above 
sixty tons engaged in the foreign tnide, and all 
huiiie-trude ships—that is, those plying from 
one Biiti.sli ' t to another, or to any part of j 
Europe north ..f Brest—carrying passengers, are 
obliged to take u legally qualified pilot. Obvi¬ 
ously, then, it becomes tlie duty of the legislature 
to piovidc pilots, a task which the Ti iuity House 
performs, directly as regimds the district between 
Orford Ness and Dungeness, and through sub- 
commissioners over tlie remainder of its jurisdic¬ 
tion. By itself or its dejmties, the Deptford 
Strond corporation rules nearly nine hundred 
pilots. 

Any seaman is eligililc for a pilot’s license ; but 
those who have served an apprenticeship to the 
calling get a preference, and as tliere is usually an 
ample supply of ex-apprentices, this is practically 
the only ro.ad to the position. The youth, who ; 
must be above fourteen when indentumi, serves 
seven years, during wliich he may be employed as , 
a fisherman, a yachtsman, or even on board a ; 
trader ; but he is e.xpeeted to occasionally spend ' 
a little time on board olTc of the pilot-cutters ! 
belonging to tlie poi't for which he seeks a license. ' 
Then, on a vacaivy occurring, he among others is - 
examin.id as to bis’knowlcdge of local waters, and.; 
in seamanship—‘ the method of staying or wear-' 
iiig a vessel, the complete management of a ship ] 
in b.ad weather and narrow channels, to be hble to * 
bring her properly to an auAor, to keep a clehr ’ 
anchor, and to know how to At her under weigh 
in all Aiuations.’ If succesuul^ he payf» fee, 
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usually two guineas, enters into bond for one 
hundred pounds as a guarantee against any loss 
brought about by his neglect, and receiving a 
license, is appointed to a cutter. The Trinity 
pilot is also retjuired to pay two guineas a year for 
the renewal oi his license, and to contribute two 
and a half per cent, on bis earnings towards the 
Pilot Funit This Fund has a capital of ninety 
thousand pounds, and out of it infirm members 
get an allowance varying according to length of 
service from ten to sixteen pounds per annum. 
Widows of pilots receive from four to six pounds, 
and children twenty-four shillings per annum. 
In the Loudon district these allowances arc more 
liberal. Keces-sarily, the pilot is under rigid 
discipline. To keep a public-house, or a shop 
for the sale of dutiable articles, is forbidden to 
him, and drunkenness or other misconduct is 
severely dealt with. Pilots are expected to take 
Care that the quarantine laws are not infringed, 
and on them local authorities depend to see that 
their regulations are adhered to by shipmasters. 

There is one important exception to the law of 
compulsory pilotage. A master or mate can, upon 
passing an examination and paying the same fees 
as the regular pilots, obtain a license to navigate 
any vessel belonging to bis employer ‘ without 
incurring any penalty for the iiou-employmcnt of 
a qualified pilot.’ This privilege, which is exten¬ 
sively availed of, is resented by the Trinity pilots, 
to whom it is a serious blow. At Hull, tlie 
matter is made worse by the fact that many of tlic 
persons so licensed are foreigners. No doubt, as 
pilots say, one of the objects for which the Trinity 
House was chartered was to prevent foreigners 
from becoming acquainted witli our harbours ; 
but if these men be sulticiently acquainted with 
the Humber to pass an examination in its naviga¬ 
tion, it is not easy to see how the withholding of 
a license will prevent them from guiding a foreign 
ship-ot-war. That, by the way. It is said that an 
Act of the curly part of the present century, deal¬ 
ing with a single article, madder, was adinirably 
drawn except in one respect—it did not mention 
madder at all. A measure is now (August) being 
passed through iiarliamcut, one clause of wliicb 
i-ectifies a somewhat similar cmiasiou in the Ship¬ 
ping Act of 1854. Section 340 relieves qualified 
masters and mates from penalties, as quoted above, 
and was intended, of cour.se, to exempt them from 
pavnient of pilotage dues, which, indeed, was the 
primary object of the section. But it left them 
liable j and now, after thirty-five years, tlie error 
is being amended by the insertion of the words, 
‘or witiiout incurring any liability for the pay¬ 
ment of pilotage dues.’ 

There is a certain uniformity in the Trinity 
House pilotage system throughout its jurisdiction, 
and in order to see it at work it will suffice to. 
glance at one of the English Channel ports—say 
Plymouth. There are there six cutters of from 
thirty to fifty tons, eaCh carrying five pilots and 
two men, the latter becoming necessary when the 
pilots have been on.'■by one drafted into ships 
roquiring their services. The profits are divided 
into twenty-four parts; the vessel, a pilot, and a 
man receiving relatively five, three, and two 
parte. By a jral^ of old standing, the details of 
which the pilots settle among themselves, three 
;gutters cruise in 6 semicircle with a radius of 
tiwelve or fifteen miles; a fourth pattols the 


entrance to the harbour; a fifth is within, ready 
to take the place of any cutter denuded of its 
crew j and the pilots of the sixth am off duty. 
Tliese several places are held by each vessel m 
turn. The first time the writer saw a Plymouth 
pilot-boat was when approaching the harbour 
some years ago in a coasting steamer. A stiff 
south-west wind was piling water against the 
cliffs, and the breakwater could only bo traced by 
a line of foam. A column of smoke became 
visible fur out, near the Eddystonc lighthouse, 
and a large steamer hove in sight, beading for 
Plymouth. On coming nearer, the union-jack— 
in nautical parlance ‘the jack’—was hoisted to 
the foretopgallant-mast head ; and as if awaiting 
the signal, from behind a sheltering headland a 
little yacht-like vessel stole, a red and white flag, 
the colours divided horizontally, at her masthead. 
On getting clear of the friendly promontory, she 
heeled over, almost burying a huge P (the initial 
letter of the piort must be six feet long) which, 
with a number, disfigured her white mainsail, 
and then lighting, flew' seaward, now' diving 
bencalli a great green billow', or now' climbing 
what seemed a perpendicular wall of water. The 
two vessels met; the pilot-boat described a sharp 
curve, the mainsail fell, and she swung round 
under the Ice of the great steamer, which had 
ineanw'hile slowed, la a moment a small boat was 
dancing on the waves, and into it three men 
sprang, one of wliom had donned a uniform of 
bright blue with brass buttons; and we watched 
with anxiety the perilous voyage to tlie rope- 
ladder whieli hung over the steamer’s high black 
side. Hardly had the propeller begun to revolve 
before the rowers were again on board their own 
craft, and tlie little ves.scl hurrying across the 
dark threatening sea to meet a foreign-looking 
brig which was beating tow'ards Plymouth. 

It was a good day ; perhaps a week would pa-ss 
before they should meet another vessel. For the 
steamer, which had a draught of twenty-four feet, 
three pounds twelve shillings ivere received ; ami 
from the brig, rather less than half that amount, 
the men who actually piloted the ships receiving 
an eighth. The earnings of pilots vary so much 
lliat it would be difficult to give an average. Some 
of the London men receive over eight hundred 
pounds per annum—occasionally more than one 
thousand pounds is earned within the year—and 
a few large incomes are made in the Soutliampton 
district. On tlie other hand, at many of the 
smaller outports the average earnings do not 
exceeil a jiound per week. 'The large sums just 
named are obtained through the operation of the 
‘choice’ system, by which the great steamship 
companies select jiilots for their work. No doubt 
this good fortune is won honestly ; still, wheie 
most are worthy and all are competent, selection 
looks like undue favouritism, and there w'ill 
always remain a suspicion that to fee a shipping- 
clerk is more ethcacious than merit. On the 
w'hole, in spite of these prizes, the pilot’s calling, 
laborious, dangerous, ami highly responsible as it 
is, is ail ill-paid one. The ‘ palmy days ’ of pilotage 
are gone._ A Cunarder or Orient liner carries 
four or six times as mneh cai^o as the foremn- 
going barque of thirty years ago, and pays but 
little more ; masters and mates qualifiea to pilot 
their own ships are beiwming each year more 
numerous; and for some Hme legislation has been 
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"the foe of a body of men who are i-egarded as 
.mono^lists. 

Several attempU have been made to totally 
abolish compulsotw pilotage, and Mr Chamberlain, 
when President of the Board of Trade, brought in 
a bill for the purpose. But n great vested interest 
had to be dealt with ; it would cost some millions 
to compensate the present pilots and owners of 
cutters, and the project was dropped. There is 
much ditferenee of opinion us to tlie merits of the 
compulsory system. On the one liand, there is so 
great an improvement in the lighting and buoyage 
of our shores and harbours, and (diarts hav& 
attained such excellence, that the iiiglily educated 
men commanding large ocean steamers learn in 
their fretpient voyages almoi-t as much of chan¬ 
nels nn<l currents as the local pilots. There is a 
gfxal deal to be .said against forcing the.se men to 
pay for services they do not reijuire ; but, on the 
other hand, such oBicers can, it they desire, pro¬ 
vide themselves with licensei?, while the present 
system assures to the foreigner and the hiss 
confident navigator reliable assistance. Be.sides, 
the obligation to take a pilot is not more galling 
than the prohibition to load a vessel beyond a 
certain point, the government interference in agree¬ 
ments between master and crew, tlie otticial inspec¬ 
tion of emigrants’ food, or any of the Imudred 
other steps the legislature has found it necessary 
to take in connection with .shipping, in oriler to 
repre.«s the recklessness of avarice in its dealings 
with human life, lloivever, compulsory pilotage 
is proljubly doomed. Heneeforwai'd, every owner 
of a cutter and every pilot will, on receiving a 
license, be reejuired to resign all elaim to com 
pensation in the event of tiie abolition of com¬ 
pulsory pilotage ; and with the extinction of the 
present holilers of licenses, the opportunity of tlie 
iconoclast will come. One step more, a step hotly 
urged, and with forcible arguments—the abolition 
of light dues on ships—and the muon d'Hrc of 
tlie Trinity Hou.se will cease ; and the besom of 
progress will then doubtless sweep away a most 
interesting survival of the infancy of Engli-sh 
commerce. 

A LEGAL SECIIET. 

llY Thomas St K. Hake. 

IN FIVE CHAPTEItS. 

CHAP. I.— CONSCIENUE-STUICKEN. 

The house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, from which 
the firm of Trench, I’ilkiiigtoii, and Trench ad¬ 
dressed their numerous clients, was getting ijuite 
antiquated. It had stood there a century or 
more. Discreetly placed a little di.statice back 
from the roadway, like most of tlie legal houses 
in Lincoln’s Inn, its angular architecture some- 
wb|it resembled a tumble-down house of cards; 
there were balconies, outside barred window.-, 
upon which no one ever ventured to trust his 
weight, and there were.stunted gables half-hidden 
I projecting walls. Upon the topmost gable was 
! a weathercock ; and this vane, pointing towards 
the.'jorth-west, reminded one that a gust of wind 
from that quarter might any dav blow tlie old 
bouse down, as it bod Uireatened to do already 
more than once; and wyuld have done but fur 


the support of a more modern building on each 
side. 

There had been many change.? since the first 
deed of partneisslnp between Trench, J’ilkington, 
and Trench had been signed; for sometimes 
a Pilkiiigton was senior partner, sometimes a 
Trench. But the designation of this legal firm 
hud always remained unaltered. It had been 
known ns Trencli, Pilkiiigton,- and Trench time 
out of mind, and so it wa.- still described. Tliere 
had always been a trustworthy representative— 
always bearing either the name of Trench or of 
Pilkington, and always gifted with an acute ear 
for confiding clients. 

For a day seldom passed but what some one 
driving up in his carriage bronglit with him a 
weiglity secret; and the head of tlie house, whether 
vomig or old, was always there witli his wits about 
him prepared to accept tlie trust Before one 
partner showed any sign of superannuation, a.s it 
was shrewdly observed, another was skilfully 
trained to step into his place ; so you might con¬ 
fide your secrets to the firm of Trench, Pilkington, 
uikI Trench with the saiiie sense of security which 
you experienced when placing your money in the 
I’liiik. 

The senior pai tner’.s room was lai-ge and oblong 
in shape, and with three dismal windows in a 
row ; for tliese windows had iron bars, and the 
dust upon tliciii was an efiicient substitute for 
blinds. Between tlie bars could be seen a blurred 
forest of distorted chiuiney.s. At tlie end of the 
room was a huge fireplace ; and before the fire, 
wliiili was burning briglitly, was a great brass 
guard. It was an ideal elianiber for the safe 
dejjosit of secrets; tlie walls were hidden by 
shelves, and on tliese shelves .stood deed-bo.xes, 
some w'itli names in full, others with the initials 
only painted upon them. At a desk, between 
the barred windows and the guarded hearth, 
Silt an old man. 

If any one ' er looked like a living embodi¬ 
ment of seere. ., that could not be tampered 
with, ■ this lawyer looked it from head to foot. 
His white shaggy eyebrows hung over his eyes 
and seemed almost to hide them ; it was diffi¬ 
cult to get more than an occasional Bosh from 
them—difficult to judge whether they were small 
or lai'ge. His nose was narrow, long, and hooked 
like a hawk’s ; and the thin lips were pressed 
together ns if they had been sealed. He seemed 
at least fourscore years of age. The expression 
on his face appeared to inqdy that he had chosen 
the same motto a.s the I’rince de Conde, and had 
based bis clinracter on tlie word ‘ Listen ! ’ 

It was growing dusk. As the lawyer placed 
his hand upon the bell at his side, the door 
opened, and in came a young man whose Irauk 
face was in striking contrast to the senior pai'tner’K 
The old lawyer leaned back in his chair, and 
altliough he did not open his lips or even lopk 
up, his face plainly expressed these woi-ds : ‘Wall ; 
—wliat is it ? I am listening.’ 

Tlie young man, Sidney Trench, held a letter i 
in his hand, ilv glanced at it as he Stood bva^ j 
the fire, and then at Mr Pilkington, *I-liaVe'‘ 
a little matter to settle,’ said he, ‘in Cbancefy!^ 
Lane. I will not keep you wwtiiia, eir} tU«' 
carriage is at the door.’ Tlfe bid uiw;yw woe 
Sidney's guardian. Mr Pilkiufjtoa’s \dl^ 
of the Aiburbs, was the young man’s home;' 
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it had been his home since boyhood. Again 
Sidney looked at the letter, and then handed 
it to the senior partner. 

It was q«ite dusk now. Mr Pilkington, turn¬ 
ing his back to the window, sat with his face 
towards the fire. He took the letter and said : 
‘What is this?’ He bent liia head over it. 
Could he read by that uncertain light? Tlie 
expression on his face seemed to darken; the 
eyebrows contracted, and there was a slight trem¬ 
bling of the lips. Or was it the changeful rellec- 
tion of the fire that appeared even to draw 
the colour from his.cheeks? ‘What is this?’ he 
repeated. 

‘We are shoj't of clerks,’ Sidney explained, 

; ‘and I have heard of one, living near oliancery 
■ Lane, who is likely to suit. This is a letter 
: strongly recommending him.’ 

Mr Pilkington tossed the letter angrily upon 
tlie fable. ‘ We have enough—too many clerks 
already. Make them come earlier: keep them 
later at their desks !’ 

Sidney Trench deliberated a moment before 
making any reply. 

‘This man, Abel Norris,’ be then vouturod to 
plead, ‘is a mo.st de.serving character. Besides,’ lie 
added, ‘ the poor fellow is almost destitute ’- 

‘ Sidney,’ interrupted Mr Pilkington, ‘ how old 
are you now ?’ 

‘ Twenty-four.’ 

‘Ah! At twenty-one I became a partner. 
—Do you know that I shall be eighty this 
spring?’ 

‘Yes; and I often think that you need more 
rest.’ 

‘llowcan I take re.st ?’ replied Mr Pilkington 
—‘how can I think of retiring, while yon ate 
so young ?—1 tlo not mean in years,’ he liastened 
to add—‘1 mean in worldly wisdom. V'ou are 
too soft-hearted, Sidney, too easily impres.sed.’ 

Sidney smiled, but made no answer. 

‘When your grandfather died, placing me so 
early in life at tlie head of this liriu, do you 
suppose 1 occupied myself with tlie troubles of 
destitute clerks ? No, sir ; 1 gave my mind to 
the affairs of clients ; I listened to their troiililes 
—family troubles, Sidney, of a very grave nature. 

I still listen to them day after tluy.’ Mr I’ilk- 
ington paused. For a moment, leaning his 
head against his hand, he looked ns if all the 
accumulated troubles of distinguished clients 
to whom he had given ear for more than lialf 
a ceiltury were crowding upon him and bowing 
him down. ‘To save great families from ruin 
—often from disgrace,’ he presently rcsiimed, 
‘is our business. Talk to me about that, Sidney, 
if you will; that is a subject which concerns 
US; not so your destitute clerk.s.’ 

From an intimate acquaintance with the aris¬ 
tocracy and their private affairs, ever since he 
was a_ young man, Mr Pilkington Lad learnt to 
worship rank. There* were so many great families 
in the united Kingdom, so many members of the 
Upper House, whOsoT* secrets were locked up in 
his brain. But he had never been known to 
display indifference for the condition of those 
equal or beneath him in station j and Sidney 
Trench was pnzaled to discover an adequate reason 
for his present attftude. It was so trivial a sub- 
i®®*- A clerk, ifbel Norris, had been asked to 
Bidney was too busy to see him*; but he 


had promised to look in upon the man after* 
business hours. No motive, except- the wish to 
aid a deserving character, had entered into his 
calculations. He hardly knew how to excuse liis 
purpose to his senior where no excuse appeared 
requisite. 

‘I merely mentioned the clerk, sir,’ said the • 
young man in a conciliatory tone, ‘as a reason 
for not driving hack with yon this evening. 
Tlicre is sometimes busiue.ss connected with otir 
clients upon which yon wish to converse with 
me on our way home.’ 

■ But Mr Pilkington made no I’cply ; he appeared 
lost in thought. Never had Sidney perceived a 
sign of mental abstraction in the old lawyer 
before. Men who are keenly occupied in the 
business of life are seldom absent-minded. ’J'lie 
senior partner, from years of training, had an un¬ 
limited power of attention. Nothing was ever 
known to escape him. Again the young man 
regiinled him with surprise and peiplexily.' 

Presently, Mr Pilkington looked up. ‘Come 
to me in the library after dinner,’ said be ; ‘ we 
will have some tfdk together there.’ Tlieii he 
suddenly adiled ; ‘ 1 supjKjsc this clerk has a large 
family do])eiideut upon him?’ 

‘No ; only one daughter.’ 

Deeper shadows seemed to gather over the 
old man’s face. But the shadows of uigbt were 
also gatbering outside, and the senior partner’s 
room would have been almost dark but for the 
lire which was still burning though lc.ss brightly. 

‘Have the, kindness,’ said be as Sidney went 
towurils the door, ‘ to send some one to light my 
laiii]).’ 

IVlien Mr Pilkington’s lump had been lighted 
and lie was once, more alone, he grew still more 
tliouglitful. But at length he roused himself, 
tied up tlie (locuiuenta oil his desk, and rose 
from Ids chair. There was a green baize door 
opposite the windows. Mr Pilkington stepped 
softly towards this door and placed bis hand iqion 
the nob. He bad to e.xert some elicit to open it; 
for it fitted so completely tliiit no voice, no conver¬ 
sation, couhl peiietrale beyond. It cqieiied with a 
muffled Bound; and just behind was anolber door 
of dark oak. This lie also ojieiied, and entered a 
siuull octagonal chamber. It was an anteroom 
leading out upon tlie principal staircase ; it wiis 
Iie.re that clients with iiiulters for the senior’s pri¬ 
vate ear waited his pleasure. But there was no 
one waiting now. ’I’he secrets of that day were 
all con Tided and locked away. It was now night, 
but not dark without; for tlirougli the window, 
barred and blindless like tlie windows in Mr Pilk¬ 
ington’s room, the light from tlie crescent moon 
looked in over the cyookeil cliiiiiiieys and down 
upon the senior partner as he took’ u Imneh of 
keys from his pocket and opened u black deed- 
box standing amongst a number of others on the 
shelf. 

The anxious expression which Mr Pilkington 
often hud occasion to observe on the faces of his 
clients was now upon his face. It appeared as if 
some, secret of his own oppressed him. Was that 
lossible ? Was it possible that this man, who had 
istened all his life to the sfciets of other people 
without r. sign of emotion, had a secret of hie ftwn ? 
His hand trembled as lie unlocked the decd-boX, 
a box on which the name ‘Rosamond Qa;jo’ was 
written; and in that i|ioment of agitation the 
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thought doubtless crossed his mind of how much 
otl'eia .bud suffered while waiting hci-e in this 
anteroom—waiting to be received by him j how 
bitterly many of them must have reviewed the 
irrevocable past—a past that contained all tlie 
• painful details that these clients were ever eager 
to place before him ! It was their business to 
save, as he had declared to Sidney Trench, great 
families from disgrace. Was Mr Pilkiugton mcdi- 
htting as to the best means of saving liimsclf 
from being stigmatised by his fandly'( He took 
from the box a bundle of letters imd went back 
in his noiseless manner to his own room. Suddenly 
his agitation turned to anger. He raised his arm, 
as if an impulse to burn the packet had seizecl 
npon him. lint the intervening guard, which liad 
protected many a legal paper from the llames, 
seemed to recall him. ‘No,’ he muttered, with a 
stern look on his face, as though he were forcing 
an acknowledgment upon himself; ‘she is not 
dead ; it is not too late even now.’ 

For a moment he stood with his lips compressed 
and his shaggy eyebrows tightly contracted ; and 
that intense listening look once more came over 
his face. Was he listening to Lis own conscience 
at last ? 

As the lawyer drove home through the west- 
end, where his clients lived in groat squares and 
ardens, he sat in tlie comer of Ids carriage with 
is head bent, in a stern and brooding attitude. 
He took no heed of these mausions, with their 
brilliaiiUy lighted rooms and aristocratic ussem- 
biies ; to-night they brought no ux|)re.ssive smile 
to his face as he jjas-sed ; he was not thinking 
about these people’s setu-ets—secrets which if 
■revealed might have lilled the guests with con¬ 
sternation, and put every one to lliglit—he had 
other matters to ponder. 

Mr I’ilkington did not oven glance out of 
window until his cari'iage reached an open heath. 
He. then lowered the sash and drew a dec]) 
breath, us if the .silence ami moonlight which 
surrounded him were best suited to his pre.seut 
mood. 'I'be carriage pre.sently reached the gates, 
which led through a winding avouiie to the 
lawyer’s villa. Upon a pedestal, on each side of 
the gateway, teposed a stony sphiii.x ; ami the 
lamps in front threw an uncertain light upon 
these grotes((ue figures, liven this old lawyer’s 
face scarcely expressed more solemnity than the 
faces of these sphinxes ; he might have eauglit 
their look and kept it, as fitted to his peculiar 
mental condition. 

At a later hour of the same evening, as he sat 
in his easy-ehair by the drawing-room fiw^, the 
lawyer’s mood appeareil but slightly changed. 
Ills eyebrows were still sternly knit; but there 
was a less compressed expression about his mouth, 
as if he were endeavouring to force himself to 
unlock some secret storeroom in his brain. 

At an escritoire, on which there stood a shaded 
lamp, was seated a handsome woman. Glancing 
towards her, at lust Mr I’ilkington .said: ‘My 
dear, will you give me your atluntioii for a few 
minutes?’ 

Mrs Klkington at once put down her pen and 
wheeled lior chair nearer the hearth. Ami as she 
beti^her beautiful dark eyes upon the old man— 
some forty years her senior—there was a look in 
them of trust and devotion. 

‘1 was thinking on my way home to-night,’ 


Mr Pilkington began in an unusually sitiouB tone, 

‘ about an incident which happened this afternoon. 
It appeared at first trivial; but it may bo no 
such slight aflaii’; it may lead to y^ry painful 
disclosures. But much will dejiend, my dear, on 
your attitude. That is my opinion; much will 
depend upon that.’ 

An intensely troubled look came over the wife’s 
face. She waited for Mr Pilkiugton to continue. 
She was too overcome to question him. The 
colour had left her cheeks ; and although her lips 
were parted, as if she were listening with suddenly 
awakened dread, she scarcely drew bi'eath. 

But the lawyer seemed to exjiect no reply ; he 
stopped only to ponder his own words. He did 
not raise his eyes—it was not Mr Pilkingtou’s 
way, except on the rarest occasions. 

‘ There is nothing, believe me, that need alarm 
you,’ be presently i-esumcd, ns if conscious of her 
agitation ; ‘for when •! observe that much will 
depend upon you, my dear, I ought to feel 
jeassured ; to feel otherwise would be to doubt 
your goodnes.s of heart-^to doubt even your 
readiness to forgive.’ 

As he s]>okc, Mr Pilkiugton drew from his 
])ocket lire juicket of letters which he hud taken 
iroiii tlie deed-box in the moonlit anteroom that 
very evening. 

‘I have no wish to he mysteriou.s,’ the lawyer 
went on ; ‘ but it lias been my fortune in life— 
my destiny—to be tlie caretaker of other people’s 
mysteries or iiii.-sfortunes. Yes ; it has been iiiy 
fate. And yet, what le6.son have 1 learnt? 
None. Is it not enough that 1 am forced to 
keeji the seereG of our clients? It slionlJ seem 
so. But no ; 1 must needs keep a secret of my 
own’—Mr I’ilkiiigliiii tupped the. packet in his 
hand -‘and it is (•.oiitained in these lettei's. They 
will exjilaiii all tliat you have a right to know. 
And when you have read them—and 1 fear you 
will be decqily ]iaiiied by the })eru8al—I shall ask 
you to listen, .s 1 am sure you tvill, while I 
express iiiy coni.ition, for 1 never can justify my 
conduct.’ 

With a trembling liaud Mr PilkingUm held the 
puckei towanls his wife. She look it with 
uiniiifest reluetanee. 'Thu look of trust had not 
yet left her face. It was evident that more than 
mere words even from her own husband’s lijis 
were needed in order to destroy the confidence she 
had placed in him ever since their marriage some 
fifteen years ago. 

‘I will not read them,’ said she, holding the 
packet impulsively towards him. ‘If you have 
thought it wiser to keep this secret from me, niy 
dear husband, tliese letters are better placed 
among tlio.se deeds which do not belong to our ' 
life. For sonic good reason, I can never doubt, ; 
you have kept this secret. Let it be forgotten; 
let it be between us as if you had never i-eferred j 
to this subject. 1 sliidl always think of you, as I ■ 
always have done, its a iiiafl of honour in whom ,, 
every one places the utmost reliance. Why dp 
you try to shako my belief in you?’ 

‘Foi- your own sake,’ was the lawyePa reply {. i 
‘for your own happiness.’ 

Mr I’ilkingtons wife sank back in her ohairi 
deeply perplexed, witli the packet still cla*ped ,iH 
lior hands. How could the avAtkening'of dwtroiMl S 
in her husband bring happiueasito h®* ! ' She ; 
married*him when she woe ba^ly BeVPfHUid- | 
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twenty, and he was then past the prime of life 
—sixty or more. But his love for her—she had 
always felt that—was one of genuine devotion. 
If he had a,fault, it was one wluch most women 
will condone; he was jealous of every look or 
word she bestowed on others. But in his constant 
effort to conquer this weakness--the only weak¬ 
ness in his character—he had gained her admim- 
tion. 

After a moment’s silence, while looking thought¬ 
fully at the packet, she spoke in a low voice, 
‘ Let these letters be destroyed,’ said she, casting 
a glance at the lire. ‘I feel that to read them 
would be to raise some barrier between us. I 
have had one great troul>le; I could not bear 
another.’ 

The lawyer luado no reply; but a quaint 
expression passed over his face, as if his wife’s 
words had touched him more deeply than was 
intended. 

‘ 1 could not bear,’ she resumed, ‘ to believe you 
distressed with the thought that in keeping one 
secret from me you had lessened my all'ection for 
you. Let me imagine—wliether right or wrong— 
that your motive was a good one. It must have 
been ! Few men have keener judgment. In your 
wisdom and supremo knowledge of the world, 
you decided to do what you have done ; you liave 
kept this one deed—whatever it may he—liidden 
from me. Let it be forgotten.’ And as she spoke 
she rose from her chair, atid stepping quickly 
towuwls the hearth, knelt down before the fire 
and dropped the packet into the blaze. ‘There !’ 
said she. ‘It is forgotten. There is no secret 
that divides u.s now.’ 

Mr Pilkington in his motionless attitude 
watches the flames. The red ta])e whi<di binds 
the packet grows black and brcuk.s asunder ; and 
then the scorched letters partially unfold them¬ 
selves, ami expose to view detached sentences and 
syllables as they curl into grotesque shapes. He 
never takes his eyes off the fire, but sits tliere lost 
in thought, even when every flimsy particle has 
stmk among the red-hot coals and vanished. 


TELEGEAPHIO BLUNDERS. 


ably outweigh the disadvantages of occasional mis¬ 
understandings. It must, however, be admitted 


‘OSTridof Emma at once; exposure imminent’ 
Such were the contents, startling and unexpected, 
of a telegram opened by the wife of one of our 
City men during his absence. How many sighs 
anti tears, how niucli doubt and anguish resulted, 
and with what difficulty and persuasion, incre¬ 
dulity was overcome and confidence restored, who 
shall telL Suffice it that tears gave way to 
laughter when it was explained that ‘Emma’ 
was the name of a big mine in America, and 
the mysterious incsisage only a hint to sell out 
shares in that notorious undertaking. 

There was no blunder, telegraphic or otherwise, 
in the transmission of the above message, but it 
will serve as an exau^le of the ambiguity of the 
modern business telegram. Nine out of ten of the 
messages passing to ‘‘ay between business houses 
are so abbreviated, so full of technical terms, as 
to be an absolutely unknown language to any 
one outside the paa’ticular business concerned. 

There is. no occasion whatever to condemn this 
practice ; indeed, the. manifold advantages secured 
.by the use of abbwviated or code telegrams, prin- 
jcfi^Ily as regards economy and secrecy, immeusur- 


understanJings. It must, however, be admitted 
that a slight telegraphic blunder' which would not 
affect the sense of a plainly worded message, 
might entirely obscure or alter the meaning of an 
abbreviated or ambiguous one. The person who' 
despatched the comfhrting assurance, ‘made all 
right,’ could not, of course, foresee that the failure 
of two little signals would transform his message 
into the ulurmiiig statement, ‘ mad all nightbut 
the economist who condcnseil the same meaning 
into the single word ‘ settled ’ could not loudly 
complain that the message os delivered contained 
the unmeaning and somewhat irritating word 
‘ nettled.’ 

The blunders of the telegraph arise from more 
than one cause. In addition to those pro<luced 
by indi.slinct or illiterate writing, a very large 
number are due to mechanical or electrical faults 
in tlie apparatus or on the line. The Morse code 
or alphabet, by means of which the pulsations 
of the electric current are read, is, as most people 
are aware, composed of dots and dashes, or rather 
short and long signals, combinations of which in 
different orders and (imuititics form the letters of 
the alphabet. These signals are liable to mutila¬ 
tion in three ways : by ‘failing,’ or the loss of a 
signal; by ‘ sticking,’ or the running together of 
two signals ; and by ‘ splitting,’ or the breaking 
up of one signal into two or more. To illustrate 
this, let us take the letter ‘ R,’ which is e.\i>ressed 
by a dot, a dash, and a dot - — - By the acci¬ 
dental omission of the first or last dot, it would 

become citbi r — - N, or-A. By the running 

together of two signals it would again, allliougli 
not perfectly, become — - N, or - — A, while the 
splitting lit) of the dash would transform it into 
II - - - - When it is remembered that all of these 
faults may be, and occasionally are, present at 
the same time, the mystery of some telegraphic 
blmulers is explained. 

A few years ago a message was received at a 
certain town in the north of England addressed, 
‘The (.'hief Ifucoiistuble.’ Unfortunately, the 
contents all'orded no cine to its destination, and 
after going round to all the Baconfaetors in the 
town, it was leporled us ‘ undelivered.’ Speedily 
came the corrected address, ‘The Chief-Constable.’ 
In this case the hyphen between the two words 
being badly signalled was translated ‘Ba’ and 
tacked on to the next word. This faulty signal¬ 
ling, or,'us it is technically culled, ‘bad spacing,’ 
is another fruitful source of error. In conjunc¬ 
tion with a badly written letter, it produced the 
adilicsB ‘ Mice Cavern,’ instead of ‘ Mitre Tavern;’ 
and in transmitting the report of a lecture on 
‘ roetry,’ made the lecturer refer with enthusiasm 
to the ‘tender melody of caU,’ which should, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, Iiave read ‘Keats.’ 
Another lecturer, dealing with the ‘Growth of 
happiness,’ had the title converted into the 
‘Groans of happiness’—a somewhat peculiar 
error, but one well within the hounds of pos¬ 
sibility. 

A well-known refreshment caterer in Man¬ 
chester I'cceived an order from a school manager 
for four hundred beans. This order he trans¬ 
ferred to a greengrocer, arjd it was only on in¬ 
quiry being made as to the real iniantity^ required, 
that an error wa« discovered. The original order 
was for four hundred bui^. A student, anxiously 
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aivaiting the result of an examination, was not 
re]ieve<l from suspense on receipt of a telegram 
containing the words, ‘Fiist or last’ Luckily, 
a repetition of the message corrected this, sub¬ 
stituting the gratifying intelligence, ‘First on 
list’ A gentleman telegraphed to his servant, 
‘ Get me good sent theatre to-night,’ and was not 
very well pleased on his arrival to find an ortho¬ 
dox theatre hat provided, but no seat. 

During n meeting of the British Association 
some years ago, a sermon \^s preached by a 
reverend savant The preacher's text, as reporteil 
by the telegraph, was taken from ‘The decs of 
the Apostles,’ and one of his sentences read, ‘the 
soups of just men, made perfect’ 

Wlio has not Iicard or read of the party tele¬ 
graphing for his coal and receiving a cow, or of 
the gentleman absent from home, informed of 
the birth of a box ! Here are, however, other 
versions of these eases, rather more circumstantial, 
although probably not more antiicntic. A reporter 
absent from home on business, wired for Ins new 
coat. Beply : ‘ Wliat do you mean by neat cow ? 
Don’t understand your message.’ 

It is, however, in dealing with press or news¬ 
paper work, in which the dangers of indistinct 
writing are enhanced by the system of abbrevia¬ 
tions used by reporters, tl)nt tlio. great majority 
of telegraphic blunders are comniitted. For¬ 
tunate, indeed, is it that there stands between 
the copy and the public tlic all-knowing, long- 
suffering snb-edilor, else would the newspaper 
hold a lower place in the worbl than it does 
to-day. What, for instance, would bo thought of 
the paper which, ptiblishing a well-known poli¬ 
tician’s speech, clo.sed it witit the extraonliiiary 
words, ‘All things come to the man with watts!’ 
or of tlie sporting print which allow<;d it to 
become public that Lamia would not rim at 
Newniarkot, as she was ‘touched in the mind !’ 

The telegraphist engaged during a big (tricket 
match had perhaps some excuse for describing 
the pause for refreshment ns ‘the luncheon inter¬ 
nal’ instead of ‘interval ;’ but what can be urgtid 
for the m.in who, in the, middle of a prosaic 
provision market report, alleged that ‘ well carld 
hairs not over fifteen poitntls-weight realiseil good 
prices !’ It cost the press-man an extra tiiouglit 
to discover that ‘well cured hams’ were the articles 
l^epfirted on. 

Not many months ago, ti prominent party- 
leader, speaking in the provinces, mentioned by 
name a miniber of local gentlemen, praising 
them for tliuir zeal .and indu.stry in the cau.se, 
adding, os an emphasis : ‘ Tliesc are all friends, 
old well-known friends.’ What woiihl have been 
the feelings of the speaker, or of those mentioned, 
had the report appeared in the newm)apcr exactly 
as it was telegraphed—that is, ‘These are all 
frauds, old wcll-knowm frauds !’ In ilescribing a 
h«rse-raee, the-reporter wrote, rather indistinctly, 
it is pre.sumed, ‘The favourib; niaile all the run¬ 
ning, and won by two lengths.’ The telegraphist 
who signalled the message was evidently not of 
a ‘sporting turn,’ as the best he could make of 
it was ; ‘ 'The favogrite made all the winning, 
aiul ran by twilight’. Another description w.as : 
‘The pair ran together to the distance, where 
Avon Belie got in front, and eventually won, 
after a good race, by a ^ek' 

A great many yarns of peculiar errors are 


AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 


current in the service, many of which are very 
comical, but, bearing the stamp of having been 
concocted for tl>e sake of the joke, otu not to be 
put forward as genuine telegrajdiic blimdcrs. One 
of them, however, ns an exumidc of telegraphists’ 
humour, may fitiv conclude thk p.aper. A press¬ 
man reporting a big fire, gave prominence to the 
fact that a gentleman in the neighbourhoo<l had 
lent his private hose-pipe. By the time the 
report reached its destination the sentence had 
become, ‘ Mr W-kindly lent his nose-wij>e.' 

AN INDIAN JOURNEY. 

Thehe prevails among my sex at home the idea 
that thrice blessed .are tliose fortunate sisters 
whose destiny leads them to speml their lives on 
tlic sunny plains and verdant hills of India; that 
tlieir time is spent in a whirl of gaiety tempered 
with the luxurious e.-ise of an Eastern life. This 
m.ay be the case with a favoured few; but many 
an oflieer’a wife in India has to rough it in a way 
whicli would rather appal the ordinary English¬ 
woman, were she suddenly called upon to undergo 
an experience similar to that whicli I am about 
to relate. 

In the month of March 188fi, my husband was un¬ 
expectedly ordered to proceed at once to join a new 
Goorkha regiment at a station called Kuluilanda. 
We were at tliat time in the. Southern. Punjal), 
having just settled down in a comfortable bunga¬ 
low, after a winter spent by me in Peshawar, and 
by my lin.sband under canvas on tlie Afghtin 
frontier. But sucli is the lot of a soldier’s life, 
and custom bad hardened me, to the poasibility of 
liaviiig to pack up my household gods and be off 
at a moment’s notice. A most important matter, i 
however, was ‘ j find out where the place was to 
which we ha I been ordered; and after inquiry 
among our friends in the cantonment, wc dis¬ 
covered that only the vaguest idea existed as to 
ita whereabouts, and how to get there no one 
knew. The reason for this was that it was a 
perfectly new station, formed for the accommo- * 
dation of the new Goorkha regiment, which had 
only been r.aised a short time before. A telegram 
nd<lresscil to Kidudanda, liowes-er, after some 
delay brought back an answer informing us that 
(jiir future home lay in the hills of the North-west 
Provinces, about thirty-five miles from the rail- 
waj- station of Najihabad, and tluit there were as 
yet no bouses built. This did not sound very 
promising; and I regretfully gazed on the bare 
walks ami rnbbi.sli-strewu Moors of my once bright ' 
little l)ttng.alow, and hade a tender farewell U> mj' _ 
favourite pony, wliich had* Ijeen transferred to a 
new owner. But there was no time for sentiment.: 
Tlic bullock-oarts were creaking off to the etaticjn 
with our baggage; and after a hurried lost look;at ji 
our old regiment, who happened to be holdiait:! 
their regimental sports tlrat afternoon, wa "Were off-; 
in the train for Lahore. , ' i , t' 

Nothing noteworthy hnppAed dnifins this part 1 
of the journey. On arnvii% at Lanore next i 
morning, we had the customary dear a'nJ'ibcirrlhle 
breakfast at the station, the aastinrMy 
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must be experienced to be realised. Scarcely had 
we finished, when we were hurried into the train 
for Saharanpore, wjuch was reached at 12..30 that 
night, after a long day in a hot and dusty carriage. 
Then, amid the dense crowd of jabbering bundle- 
la<len natives, my husband had to rusli off to 
collect our dazed and sleepy servants, and send 
them with our beds and baggage to the, dak 
bungalow where we were to pass the night. 
When we got there, wo founil that all the rooms 
were occupied j and so I had to sit yawning for 
another hour while our tent was being brought 
from the station and pitched in the compound. 
It was long after two o’clock before 1 got to bed. 

Next morning, another railway journey brought 
us to Najibabad, the nearest station to Kaludanda. 

. We were relieved to see our horses standing safely 
under a tree close by, they having been sent on in 
advance. Here I fir.st saw a Ooorkha, for a funny 
little havildar met us at the station with a letter 
1 containing directions for onr further journey. Uo 
was only about five feet high, ami very queer he 
looked after the huge. I’athnns and Sikhs that 1 
had been accustomed to in the Punjab. lie 
informed us that we must spcnil the day licrc, as 
it would be too hot to cross the Terai, through 
which our road lay, under the Idazing sun. We 
accordingly camped in a dilapidated empty bunga¬ 
low near the station, which was the only shelter 
to be had ; and our servants soon produced a meal 
of the inevitable munji ami diajHitin, the national 
Indian bread, which is simply a horrible thin 
leathery cake of half-cooked flour and water. 
This repast over, we went out to look about us. 
We were just at the edge of the thick belt of 
jungle which lies all along the foot of the 
Himalayas; and beyond the trees we could see the 
forest-clad hills rising up ridge after ridge to the 
magnificent snowy peaks over a hundred miles 
away. 

Under the guidance of our frieml the havildar, 
we set out to explore N.qjibnhad, whicli is a largo 
native town, but very much out of the way of 
travellers, and where I was consequently the object 
; of what was for me rather unpleasant interest to 
the inhabitants. As a result of this I soon retired 
to the bungalow again, where we rested until even¬ 
ing, when my luisband went off to despatch our 
servants and baggage in bullock-carts on tlndr 
way through the jungle. 

We were up next morning at three o'clock, and 
while my husband packed our beds, I hurriedly 
made some tea in our camp-kettle. Then strange 
noises in the darkness outside indicated the arrival 
of the elephant which was to take us across the 
jungle to the foot of the hills. The beds and bags 
being tied on the pad by the mahout as the great 
beast knelt at the door, I was hoisted into my 
place; and away we paced in the darkness through 
the sleeping city, the elcjihant filling the narrow 
streets, so that one cauid touch the houses on 
either side. Then out into the eerie blackness 


of the forest, I .filled With a curious sensation at 
the novelty of my position; for here were we in 
the middle of the night plunging into a jungle 
swarming with wild animals of all sorts, the only 
two white people yvitbin many miles. 

After two hours ofi monotonous jogging through 
the darkness, a pinit glow appears in the eastern 
, wy,\andsoon toe rapidly breaking dawn*enables 
to see abont us. We are passing along a 


narrow path, a wall of foliage on either side, and 
the trees meeting overheail. The mysterious 
sounds of night give place to the voices of the 
awakening birds, the crow of the jungle-cock, the 
shrill screams of flocks of parrots flashing like 
meteors through the air, and the varied notes of 
many others hidden from our sight. As the sun 
rises, the full beauty of the forest becomes 
revealed. On every side are huge teees, some hung 
with festoons of thin snuke-like creepers ; others 
destitute of leaves, but covered with beautiful 
tulip-like scarlet Iffiwers ; others, again, a blaze of 
criuison foliage. Every here and there opens a 
lovely little glade, dotted with great clumps of 
tall graceful bamboos and big-leaved plants. 
Wild pig, (leer, ami peacock run across onr path ; 
and on the road in front I see what is apparently 
the familiar barndoor cock scraping as vigorously 
as if he were in the farmyard at home, although 
he is ajaw/la murga in his native wilds. 

The most startling spectacle is, however, when, 
after much crashing of branches has been heard, 
a held of a dozen wild elephants crosses the 
path about fifty yards ahead, deigning to notice 
their captive brother only by a (li.sdninfnl glance 
and flourish of fheir trunks. The mahout in- 
form.s us that they are very common in this dis¬ 
trict, but quite inoffimsive, unless one linpnciis to 
meet a rogue in a bad tenqier. This intelligence 
does not add to my comfort, especially as be 
casually remarks that there is more than one 
rogue in llie neighbourhood. Two or three small 
streams are cautiously forded by our elephant, 
which is evidently getting hungry, for it breaks 
off branches ami imiiiclies them ns it goes 
along. 

At last at ten o’clock we reach the small village, 
lying in the mouth of a gorge at the foot of the 
hills, wliere we expect to find our servants and 
brenkfa.st; ami I gladly scramble oil' the back of 
the beast wliicli 1ms been iny uncomfortable 
resting-place for the last six hours. As we come 
up, we fin<l our tent pitched and the baggage 
being got off the carts, which have been all night 
on the road. During the last hour, heavy black 
clouds have been rolling down the hills, and 
we have scarcely got under cover when the .storm 
breaks with a deluge of rain, in con60(|Uencc of 
which we get nothing to eat till past three o’clock, 
by which time we are ravenous, as may well be 
imagined. After tbi.s, the thanadar or head- 
policeman of the village i.s siuiAmoned, and the 
possibility of procuring coolies is discussed ; for 
at this place the cart-road ends, and everything 
must now go forwai’d on the backs of men or 
mules. lie promises to liave sufficient men col- 
lecteil by to-nioiTow morning, and with many 
salaams, departe. 

The rest of the day we spend rambling among 
the rocks and under, the trees, and revelling in 
the freshness and verdure of everything after the 
arid desert of the Punjab. 

Early next morning the thanadar appears, driv¬ 
ing before him, with much shouting, a crowd of 
almost naked villagers, who with a great show of 
reluctance and exjiostulation hoist our boxes on 
their heads and disappear pp the winding path. 
These being safely despatched before us, we staiVto 
walk to our next camping-ground, fifteen miles 
farther on, up a most exntsite gorge with precipi¬ 
tous sides, covered with .foliage, and a foaming 
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montiuoin torrent doshing over tlie rocks at the 
bottom.' The narrow path winds along one side— 
in .some places a mere ledge on the face of the 
rock overhanging the stream, in others running 
through groves of the most magnificent bamhoos. 
Once we see an immense troop of monkeys .jump¬ 
ing from tree to tree, and drinking in the stream, 
perfectly undisturbed by our presence. So wo 
go on steadily rising mile after mile, eacb tnrn of 
the road disclosing a scene of greater beauty tliaji 
the last Every now and then we come upon 
some of our property lying on the path, while the 
bearers squat be.«ide it smoking a very primitive 
pipe made of a rolIed-up leal' pinned liy a thorn. 
But they are inexorably driv'en on by my bns- 
band ; for the only chance of getting our baggage 
up at all is to keep it in front of ns. 

A long string of sheep passes ns on tlieir way to 
the plains, each with its little pack on its back. 
They have come all the way from Bhotan, across 
the highest passes of the Himalayas, where noth¬ 
ing but a mountain sheep eould find a footing. 
They carry down borax and salt, and bike rice 
and other grain back to the liiP.s on their return 
journey, being altogether about three months on 
the road. 

As we are beginning to look out anxiously for 
our next enniping-groiind after our long climb, we 
arc astonislied by the apjaiaranto of a Patlian 
sepoy liding on a mule. He brings us a letter, 
and says that there is a enuip of Bengal Sappers 
a couple of miles farther on. The letter turns 
out to be from an old friend ; and when wo get 
into the .snug little camp we are warmly welcomed 
and find lunch ready and acceptable. 

That evening, after dining in the tiny mess 
tent, carpeted with the skins of the many victims 
of our ho.st’s rille.s, we .sit outside liste.ning to the 
piper of the comiiany, who performs with extra 
vigour in honour of his increased undicnee. As 
I am tired, I soon retire to my tent, only to be 
wakened an hour after by the shouting of the ser¬ 
vants, while .something plunges violently among 
our tent-ropes. This tm-iis out to be a Icojiard, 
which lias Been prowling about the camp, pro¬ 
bably on the lookout for its favourite morsel, a 
fox-terrier. 

Next morning we start on the lust stage of onr 
journey up a very steep ascent of three thousand 
feet to the top of the mountain which is our 
destination. VVe are mounted on mules kindly 
lent ns by our friend, who rides a part of the way 
with us. Our steeds scramble over the rocks, 
for path there is none, in a way which makes me 
feel very uncomfortable, until 1 find that they are 
as sure-footed as cats, whether picking their way 
along a knife-like ridge of rock with a precipice 
on oitlier side, or over the slippery surfaces of a 
pile of boulders. As we rise, the character of the 
trees begins to change; magnificent rhododen- 
drcyis, with trunks a yard in diameter, a bhize of 
crimson blossom, shine out among the dark foliage 
of huge oaks draped with moss and lichens ; and 
ever^ here and there groujis of lovely pines 
remind us of Scottish Woods. 

On reaching the top at lost, we are rewarded by 
a view of extraordinary beauty and extent. On 
theMbrth we look down into a deep valley, green 
with fields and dotted with little brown villages ; 
while beyond that, the hiBs roll away back to the 
speaks of the Himalayasf ranning in a chain of 


dazzling whiteness for hundreds of miles along 
the horizon. To the south lie the plains, stretched 
out like the sea qs far as the eye can .reach. As 
wc ride along the ridge we sec glimpses of tents 
among the trees, and come upon a working-party 
making a road to a spring. This path leads into 
a olii.ster of thatched mud huts, the temporary 
regimental lines; and above them on a knoll are 
the tents of the officers. Our arriv.al seems to 
create great excitement among the men, wliirh is 
I cxjilained by the fact that I am the first white 
woman the most of them have ever seen, they 
being raw recruits, who have only just arrived 
from the high hills under the snows. All the 
accommodation to lie bad is a wretched little hut, 
be-sfde which we pitcli our tent, and the journey 
i.s over. 


THE WORK OF THE ROYAL MINT 
IN 1888. 

The Report of the Deputy-Master of the Mint 
for the ye.ar 1888, which ha.s been recently issued, 
presents many features of interest. We will pre¬ 
face the information which we have gleaned from 
it with some paiticular.s of the Mint establish¬ 
ment. 

The work of coinage was tran.sferred in 1810 
from the 'I'ower of London, where it had been 
carried on for many years, to the present Mint 
on 'I’owcr Hill. Tlie head of the department is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, wlio is c.r ojjirio Master of the Mint, the 
practical direction of the work being placed in 
the hands of a permanent oHicer, the Deputy- 
Muster, who is responsible for its duo perlorm- 
aiice. 

From the English Mint is supplied the coinage 
of the whole of the British Empire, including the 
colonies, with I’lc exception of Australia and the 
East Indies, . ch arc supplied with coin from 
branch Mints estaldished as to the former country 
at Sydney and Melbourne, and as to the latter 
at t'a' cutta and Bomb,ay. 

The number of each denomination of coin that 
is issued varies considerably from year to year, 
the demand naturally determining the supply. 
The coinage of medals for the army and navy and 
the Board of Trade, as well as those given by the 
Royal and other Horticultural Societies, the LLii- 
veivity of London, &c., are struck in the Mint, 
and their preparation forms a considerable part 
of the work of the die department. In this 
connection may bo. mentioned the preparation and 
iastie to the public of the medals struck in com¬ 
memoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, the issue 
of which was brought to a close on the 9Ist of 
December last 

Hold coin is issued by the Mint to the Bank 
of England at nearly the snarket value of the 
bullion ; but a consiilerablc seigniorage or profit; 
accrues to the Mint from the silver coinage, thAV 
department being empowered by Act of Parlialaeni’' 
to coin every pound of silver into sixtymix shiiU;; 
lings; wliile it is enabled to purchase silver buUit^^ 
at a much lower price, A large profit to alsO'J^;.. 
dneed by the bronze coinage. # * ► ■ i '. ; ■ 

Adverting to the Deputy-Mastfr's Eepoi^ liefoBOi 
mentioneil; we find that the pr^nra 
demand for both imperial and cokmiiiliodilto' M 
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it necessary, towards the close of 1888, greatly 
to prolong the honrs of work, and that this pres¬ 
sure contiQued for some months. The special 
requirements of Hong-kong, for instance, involved 
the coinage, telling, and packing of many millions 
of small pieces, entailing a great amount of labour. 
The total number of good pieces of the imperial 
and colonial coinage struck at the Mint during 
the year 1888 was 62,153,700; and their value, 
real or nominal, £.3,363,624. Of these pieces, 
28,856,162, of the real or nominal value of 
£3,070,053, consisted of imperial coinage, and the 
remaining 23,207,538 pieces (£293,471) of colonial 
coinage, chiefly for Hong-kong, Canada, New- 
founilland, and the Straits Settlements, lu addi¬ 
tion to the above, 6,458,134 pieces, being 11-02 
per cent, of the whole coinage, were strni:k, but 
were rejected by the Mint olBcers os incorrect in 
weight or of defective npjrearance. 

Tlie gold coinage of the year 1888, altbougb 
exceeding by £283,000 that of 1887, was below 
the average ; but tlie demand for silver coin Wiis 
excessive, notwithstanding an exci'ptiomdly large 
issue in 1887. The bronze coinage was somewbat 
less than in the previous year. 

Of all the denominations, more halfpence were 
struck than of any other coin, the number being 
7,347,200. Pence came next (5,2()8,400), then 
shillings (4,645,080). Of sixpences, 4,015,400 
were coined; of farthings, 2,150,400; of sov¬ 
ereigns, 2,032,900; of florins, 1,546,380; of half- 
crowns, 1,427,184; of llireeponces, 511,368; and 
of crowns, 161,508. No half-sovereigns were 
coined in 1888. 124,158 fonrpcnces were struck, 

but these were entirely for British Ouiana, where 
this coin is much in request for payment for 
taskwork. 

Silver bullion was purchased by the Mint for 
coinage during the year at an aver.tge price of 
421Sd. per ounce ; and as silver coin is - as before 
stated—issued by the Mint at the rate of 66d. per 
ounce, the seigniorage or profit wliicli accrued to 
the State was at the rate of 23i'(|d. per ounce, or 
63| per cent., as against 48 per cent, in 1887. 
In the year 1871, the rate of seigniorage was 
per cent only, and it lias been gindiiully increas¬ 
ing since that period. Tlie profit on the silver 
bnllion purchased in 1888 amounted to £176,.339 ; 
and the excess of receipts over expenses was 
£137,077, being the largest amount rcali.sed in 
the last seventeen years, with the exception of 
18^7, when it was £187,753. 

The amount of gold coins from Australian 
branch Mints received by the Bank of England 
in 1888 was £3,635,090, in sovereigns ; as against 
a yearly average of £1,947,000 during the ten 
years ended 1887, The receipt of these coins at 
the Bank fell in 1887 to £202,000, in consequence, 
it is presumed, of the depression of trade in 
Australia during the year; and it is satisfactory, 
therefore, to note tlie large amount iiiiporteil in 
1888. 


397. There were only five pTOsecvitiohs during 
the year for uttering ‘Hanover’ medals, as against 
nine in 1887 ; and it would appear that the Coun¬ 
terfeit Medal Act of 1883 has almost put an end’ 
to ofl'ences of this description. 

In connection with tlie Deport which we have 
had under review, reference may here ho made 
to the Light Gold Coinage Bill, which lias recently 
been introduced into pailiumcnt by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to carry out the provisions 
of which an estimate has been submitted to the 
Ifonse. The Bill is, the Chancellor elated, a ■ 
preliminary step towards redressing what is genor- I 
ally admitted to be a considerable grievance— ] 
namely, the existence of a large quantity of old light | 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns. He estimates that 
the number of such coins, issued in foi’mer reigns, 
that are now in circulation amount to about 
£4,(X)0,000 in nominal value ; and he proposes 
to call in these coins as far as possible and pur¬ 
chase them at par. lu fact, tlie government is 
prepared to adopt the principle first propoundeil 
by Aladdin’s wicked uncle, when he exchanged 
old lamps for new ones, and to give u brand-new 
Ijneen’s head for a liattcreil eiiigy of George or 
William, the govenimeiit taking upon itself the 
consequent loss (estimated at £8(»,000) of the trans¬ 
action. The tfiiancellor of the Exchequer proposes 
ne.vt session to deal with the whole question of 
the gold coinage of the Unitcil Kingdom. 


AT TWIbJUIlT. 

1 . 

The speedwell folds her leaves of lilue, 
lu tears that each dark jwtal gem 
With iiiaiiy a dainty diadem 
And spiay of glistening, starry dew; 

While slowly stealing up the vale, 

O’er banks and dells and mossy crags. 

By many a imol of reedy flags 
The mists of twilight softly sitil. 

The very air breathes peace. The light 
Dying on rosy, far hill-tops, 

I’ecrs through the silent, dark fir-copse, 
And fades into tlie gray of night; 

Then, opening ’mid the solemn strife 
Of day with dark, the spirit's eyo 
Recalls the loving memory 
Of some whom Death hath crowned with life. 

HI. 

Swift wakens all the shadowy past— 
Forgotten words, and joys, and tears; 

The buricil boi>es of bygone years, 

The dreams that were too bright to lost— 
Come Isick —liy new, diviner birth, 

Eacli with a miliance of its own, 

From that far land unseen, unknown, 


'The number of “Jl^clals of various descriptions 
struck daring the year was 3885, of which 1596 
were gold and silver Jubilee medals, and 2025 
war medals. 

_ There was, ij is satisfactory to observe, a con- 
i siderable falling oS in the number of prosecutions 
y for offences agaiimt the coinage laws, these cases 
I laving been 160 in 1888, against 226 .in 1887 ; 
j inid the number of persons charged 256 against 


Beyond th« shadows of this eai th ; 

Where, having drawn a nobler breath 
Of life .and lovo than earth can give, 

Man, by tlie mystery of Death, 

At last triumphant le&rns to Live. 

■ B. a Jofiils. 
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IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. i 

NESTOX, C'HESHIUE. 1 

The words ‘In a Couulry ('hiindiyard' will be 
for ever associated with one of the sweetest utter¬ 
ances in our En^;lish tongue, and dull and prosaic 
indeed must seem the words of any one who 
selects the same theme. The hand of a master 
has struck the lyre, and the measured strains will 
reverberate through the ages, t<inching ami sooth¬ 
ing human hearts with their hallowed tones. 
Gray has sung the hymn of our quiet dead, and 
we who fain would sing are silent listening to the 
pure notes. He has told us the story of their 
tranquil slumbers as it will never be told again, 
and it would appear that there is ‘ nothing more 
to bo said,’ yet—standing hero in God’s acre, and 
looking around upon the r<'sling-))laces of some of 
those ndio have stood side by side with me in 
Life’.s battle—it seems to me that .sonu; brief 
reference to them might not piove altogether 
uni)rofitable or uuintere.sting. , 

As I seat myself har<l by the church porch, the ] 
shadow of the tower glides slowly in among the 
tombs, and overiaists them one by one. A thrush 
that has been piping unseen in the brauihes of a 
weejiing elm, drops quickly to the ground, hops 
lightly over a half-buried slab of red sandstone, 
and escapes with a momentary lliitter of hU 
moss-brown wings into a neighbouring coppice. 
Village children released from school pass down 
the path and, wandering in among the tall gross, 
gather the nodding buttercups. Soon the familiar 
click of the W'est gate is heard, and I am again 
alone with iny thoughts. 

The square church tower, which has kept watch 
century after century over the sleci^ers below, is 
massively built of red sandstone, ami is embattled 
as if the builder had 6oiitemplnted the attacks of 
other than spiritual foes. The windows are 
narrow, and the door a marvel of strength. It 
is studded with mighty nails, and when the sexton 
has shot the sturdy bolts into their sockets, the 
belfry appears well fittcj^ to sxistain a siege. It 


m.ay have sitstnined many in its time; hut History 
is very retic.'cut about this quiet corner of Old 
England. The church existed at the Norman 
Conquest, and there are curious Runic stones lying 
in tlie belfry, whicb were di.sinU-ned during the 
work of restoration, and w'liich point to an early 
Saxon burial ground. A few miles away is a gigan¬ 
tic stone, which the legend saith was launched from 
the hand of Tlior, the iniglity Thunder god, and 
gave it.s name to the adjacent village, Thor- 
Stone Town (Tliurstaston). Hereabouts, too, were 
found u inunbcr of skeletons upon a jutting clilF 
near the marsh. The bones of one were of 
colossal .size—the leader, probably, of the band 
which fought u7id fell by the water’s edge when 
thei'e was none to sing of their valour. 

Since thal remote ])eriod, stirring scenes have 
been witnes.sed from this spot. Vessels with prows 
like the here ■ nonsters of stone which spring 
I from each .side oi the tower have oftentimes grated 
upon the shingle and loosed their viking crews 
upon the land. Roman and Norman have left 
traces of their pre-sence, and psalm-singing Iron¬ 
sides have trooped to the beach in stem array ; 
but the churchyard is as though these things had 
never been. 

Year by year it has gathered in its harvest from 
the village. Generation after generation of rustics 
have toiled a brief sp.ace, and have been received 
into its friendly bosom. They have lingcml here 
after service and have ‘ turned in ’ at twilight to 
smoke and meditate; and at last, one by one, they 
have fallen out of the village circle to take up 
their uhmle here. 

An old man who sleeps by the roadside yonder, 
and upon wliose tomb ai'e the familiar lines begin¬ 
ning ‘ Remember me as yofl pass by,’ spent the 
greater port'on of the last ten years of his Ufe by 
his wife’s grave. He came in the early morning, 
and after rcmov.ng any microscopic weed ; 
iniglit have showed itself since the previous 
evening, would light his pipe and solemniy’iobn.- 
template the stones in his vicinity. Hcf west 
regularly to his meals, and as 
his afterftoon nap on the grass by 
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Shortly before his lost visit to the cherislied spoti 
be requested me to decipher for him the dates 
upon several of the (’>'a'’‘'stoiies; and we con¬ 
versed about many whom we had known in life, 
end who had passed awiiy. 1 remarked that the 
churchyard was a very pretty place, and his face 
lighted up as he rejoined: ‘ Ah, mester, I’ve 
always thought I should like to he buried here, 
for’—looking aroundr-‘you see, there’s such a 
splendid view from here.' This was uttered in 
good faith ; and the old man seemed convinced 
that neither coffin lid nor churchyard clods would 
obstruct his view. Perhaps they don’t! In a 
few brief weeks he came to his favourite haunt to 
stay. ‘Poor old William!’—the llowcrs upon 
your grave have run wild long ago, and no one 
aeems to remember you n.s they pass by. 

The country churchyard'is not without the dust 
of those who liavc stood in the forefront of the 
battle. When the voice which lias held the 
senate enthralled, grows strangely silent; when 
the pen of the great writer has tiillen from his 
nerveless fingers for ever, and the blinds are 
closely drawn in the darkened cliamher, tliey talk 
in subdued tones of the disposal of the casket 
which enslirined so much that was rare and 
noble, and which is now, alas! but a casket, 
spoken of ns it. Pir.st one, and then niiotlier, 
remembers to have heiwd him speak of a church¬ 
yard tliat he had known in his boyhood, where 
tlie stones were moss-grown and not always per¬ 
pendicular, but wherein was such jioace that the 
very remembrance brought with it an inexplicable 
calm. And so it comes about that in the far dis¬ 
tant hamlet, where the fame of the dead is but a 
faint echo, the village hoys and girls learn s|)ei ial 
hymns, and the village organist practi.scs the 
solemn strains of the Dead March. 

There is one .such reposing within a few paces 
of where I am sitting. He had fought long and 
grown gray, hut his voice rang like a clarion to 
the last, bn the very evening when the summons 
came, he was fighting a good fight; but he was 
aweary, and spoke of rest. A few niiuuU's after¬ 
wards he was bid<lcn to turn aside from the 
struggle. When they brought him here, the organ 
pealed in an unwonted manner, and the church 
wa.s filled with the scent of the llowcrs they had 
heaped above him. Strange faces thronged the 
pews that day, and a vast multitude walked and 
crowded about the graves outside, hut he who 
had been so strong was borne silently tlirough 
their midst and left here witli tears. More than 
one bishop and a long train of clergy led the way. 
He was hot of their order ; but he had fonglit in 
the van for the pure and the true, and his place 
was hard to fill; 

A few steps away 3 a plain cross of Yorkshire 
stone, half hidden w ivy, and as my gaze re.st3 
upon it, and my memory travels back, I see her 
whose name is inscribed on the base. Her hair 
was a moss'of burnished gold, and as she rode 
through the village street followed by her favour¬ 
ite collies, the villagers would glance furtively 
at ^»e^, aud^luru ifiid gaze until the bright hair 
;^d blue ridittg-habit’were out of sight. She was 
yoiuig, and she was unmanied. Th% gossips 


called her eccentric, and 1 heard by chance of 
some of lier eccentricities. The beggars who came 
to her gate were frequently invited in, and were 
treated as honoured guests, and served with a 
sumptuous repast. On one occasion, when a poor 
shivering woinaii stopped at the front door of the 
villa, the lady of the house came ouf, looked at tlie 
defenceless feet of her visitor, and straightway 
removed her own shoes and handed them to her. 
A rough young fellow, who had been in the habit 
of abusing his donkey told me tliat he used to call 
at the villa every week for a silver coin, with 
which she bribed him to be kind to liis beast. 
Eccentric, perhaps ; but there lived Ono once who 
did many unfashionable things, and the world 
thought Him eccentric. 

She, too, was culled suddenly away. There 
was an organ recital at the parish church one 
evening, and the whole of the village atteinled the 
uuiisnal eiitertaiunient. Among the items on the 
programme was,* Oil for the Wings of a Dove,’ 
with the addendum,‘liy special recjiiest.’ When 
the piece was played, the ‘eccentric’ lady abruptly 
left the clnirch. The golden hair was seen in tlie 
village street no more, and the blinds of the villa 
were not raised ne.xt morning, for the lady iiad 
passed away suddenly during the night. It had 
Ijeeii at her request that the sfiecial piece was 
played ; aiul, before the day dawned again, the 
wings were hers. 

Under the shade of a laburnum on my right 
rests one who was not less lovely in her life. As 
1 think of her, the cliambei- where she lay so lung 
comes vividly into my remeiiihrance, and it seems 
that the last weary mouths she spent there were 
in reality her life, while all her preceding years 
were lint aii infinitesimal pnit of her existence. 
The wiudow.s of the chamber had a jileasunt out¬ 
look upon the village street; hut it was ordained 
for ‘Auntie’ that she should lie still for nearly 
a year, ami that she should not have power to 
move her head even an inch. The right hand, too, 
had to lie motionless upon the countei'tiaue. She 
was thus precluded from approaching the wiiidowj 
but a mirror was so arranged ns to show nil that 
was passing below. It rellected a brilliant spec- 
Ucle one day. They were holding the village 
carnival, and the gardens for miles around had 
yielded up their brightest blooms to crown the 
wliitc wamls of the piocessionists. The street for 
the moment became a moving mass of llowcrs, and 
as they passed beneath ‘Auntie’s’ wimlows the 
band paused, and the wands were lifted in gi'eeting 
to her who would walk with them no more. On 
another day, as she lay there, the hells danced 
meriily in the steeple, and there was a sound of 
wheels outside—for it liail been arranged tliat they 
sliould come to her direct from the church.—Now, 
when people lie dying their thoughts are apt to 
wander away to distant scenes. No heights are too 
ambitious for them. They will sometimes climb 
the stars, and mount and mount until even these 
are left far below. Some such thoughts may have 
occupied ‘Auntie’s’ mind — who knows? — for 
when the wedding party, all white-robed and 
radiant, came into the room, she hurst into tears. 

Shortly before she came to Bo there, the little 
girl who had always becu'with her liad ‘cqne 
away.’ Slie explained that their eyes had been 
directed to the earth, and that the little one had 
been taken up so that they still looked at her 








tlieir „'aM would also rest upon the golden pave¬ 
ment of’the new city. ‘Auntie’ spoke hruvely ; 
but when the children raced past the house on 
their way from school, she would draw back from 
the window and cover her face with her hands. 
They had no portrait of tlie child when she went 
away; but a great artist painted a picture of 
‘ Little Mrs Gamp,’ and large engravings of it were 
scattered through the country. Tlie (juaint little 
figure wiis so like tlie little girl whom ‘Auntie’ 
had known, that it was framed aiul bung at the 
foot of the bed. There was yet another pictiire of 
a little girl looking at the stars, but ‘ Inttle JIrs 
Gamp’ had tlie place of honour, and ‘Auntie’s’ 
glance rested upon her continually. A few days 
before she was taken out into the sunshine 
‘ Auntie’ had a .strange dream. fcJlie found herself 
looking for ‘ Little Mrs Gamp’ among a multitude 
of sti'unge people, and when at lust she discovered 
the object of lier search, the little one lifteil up a 
tear-stained face, ;uid said that she had thought 
Auntie ‘ was never coming.’ 

It was found afterwards tliat she bad given 
directions that the furniture of her room slmuld be 
re-arraiiged, uiiil (he pictures lemoved. Unit she 
might be the more easily forgotten. Her last 
wish was, however, ilisregarded. ‘ Little Mrs 
Gamp’ looks down upon the vacant bed. ‘ 1’winkle, 
twinkle, little star!’ with lier head poised upon one 
hand, is still gazing rellectively upward-s at the 
blue—and the sunbeams wander iu through the 
blinds and linger on the empty ]iillow. 

Very tragic was t,lie departure of one wdio lie .5 iu 
the south-west corner of the clmrcliyard. He was 
the village sclioolniaster, and had arranged to take 
the Sunday evening service for the organist of a 
neighbouring clmrcli. lie laughed as bo set out 
upon the journey, and was light of heart, us is 
otteu the fashion of those who go forth to die. 
The church was many centuries old, aiiil storms 
innumerable had swept up from tlie sea and fallen 
upon it. Strange mnttering.s began to mingle 
with the service, and little gleams of light diu'ted 
llirongh tlie windows and lea])ed playfully on the 
walls. The mutterings rapidly swelled into a 
Voice of terrible anger, and the lamps grew dim as 
the blinding llame hissed past the windows ; but 
the people still worshipped. It was the Almighty 
who was speaking, and tliey bowed before Him 
iu His sanctuary, having faith that their pleading 
rose clear above the raging of the storm. Long- 
drawn eraslies, as of Oio pouring forth of an 
iividaiiolie of thunderbolts, followed ; and many 
glanced fearfully upward, thinking that tlie tower 
had been torn away. The calm voice of the 
minister wa.s heard reading tlie lesson, and, us he 
concluded, the organ gave out the. strains of a 
familiar chant, and the congregation rose to sing 
the ‘ Magnificat’ The tiiumpliant ascription, 
‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord,’ ascended—and 
thjn they stopped, for ‘ at the voice of His thunder 
they wore afraid.’ As the words left their lips, a 
fierce light was all about them, and they were 
flung back in their seats, deafened by the blast 
whicli shook the. building. The wall of the 
church was ripped across, us one would tear a 
piece of old parchment, and mortar and rubbisli 
weM hurled through the air and rattled into the 
pews in the daikness—for the lamps had gone out. 
Then out of the silence was heard the voice of 
one praying aloud, and tbere was a sudden tramp¬ 


ling of feet iu the aisles. Many had tinted, but ! 
at last all save two gained the open air. One of 
the tw'o who remaned in the church all that night 
w'as the schoolmaster. I saw him ueift day lying 
ns he had , fallen back from the stool, with his 
fingers extended just as they bad left the keys of 
tlie instrument. There were pulpit references 
afterwiuds, and the prenchera spoke of one who in 
olden times was whirled heavenwards with chariot 
and horses of light. 

Tb’.is, as 1 look around, grave after grave tells 
me its story. ‘ For here we have no continu¬ 
ing city’ is written on an ancient monument 
directly in frout of me ; and as I look stead¬ 
fastly iipou them the words seem to repeat them¬ 
selves again and again in solemn tones. Names 
which follow with the explanatory ‘Wife of 
the. above,’ ‘Daugliter of the above,’ ‘Son of the 
above,’ force tliemsclvgs upon my notice, and I 
find myself counting the spaces wliicli intervened 
as they fell one by one into eternity, just as tiny 
drops of rain fall into the ocean. Tlie inscriptions 
are us words from the silent land, spoken by those 
who have journeyed thither. 

It is good for us that tlu^’ have lived—ay, and it 
is good for us that they liave died ; out of the tomb 
of our shuttered hopiw, out of the hitter (feptJi of 
our pain, spring purer tliouglits and nobler aims. 
\V(t take up the burdens of our tasks again, and 
tread the stony road of life, with lacerated feet 
and bleeding licai ts ; but our gaze is lifted to the 
ligliteil laiidscupe beyond, and the voices of our 
beloved dcail are ever bidding ns ‘ be patient!’ 

Side by side witli tlie highway of life, but far 
removed from tlie dust and turmoil of the road, 
lies the Country Churcliyurd. The spring flowers 
bloom early above the dead ; the summer sun 
looks down upon the grassy mounds, and tinges 
the tombs at eventide with its ‘ parting gleam,’ 
the autumn leave.? full thick upon them; the 
winter* folil.s i *8 white wings over tliem. So 
the seasons ci.:/ and go, and they make no sign. 
The strife and the battle are not for them. 

Daily the titles of life i;o ebbing and flowing beside them. 
T'hont aids of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest 
and for ever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 
busy. 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from 
their labours. 

Thousaiiiis of weary feet, where theirs have completed 
their journey. 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

CnAl’TER XI. j 

N(i one spoke for n moment or two after Margery i 
had blurted out her new.s. Then for the secoixa ; 
time Karovsky said : ‘ There is still one way of; 
cscajie open to you.’ 

‘And tliat isf’ - said Gerald again. 

‘ For me to personate you*’ 

‘ 0 monsieur! ’ erica Clara, a flash of hhpe 
leaping suddenly into her eyes. *•, 

‘Karovsky, are you mad 

‘ Pardon ; I think not: but one can never be ;■ 
quite sure. Listen ! These men who are coming;- 
to arrest you ore strangers to you, or rather,: 3 ^ : 
are a stranger to them; they Jjavh noveT' «e$ 
on you before. I will answer^ 
will go yith them; and before itiine toiJ 

discover their mistie, you Will be fw iWay/ ’ 
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‘And the conseqnenres to yOiuself 1’ 

‘ A few hours’ detention—nothms more. Toui 
English police know me not.’ 'fhen he added 
with a shrug' ‘At 1st l^ttishuig or Beilin, ma 
foi, it might bo somowhit diduuit’ 

‘Karovsky, yoni ofTti is a noble one, and the 
risk to youiselt luiglit Ik. giuitei than you stem to 
think In anj last, I tniinot at tent it’ 

‘Gerald, for m> sike ’’ inudimu Ins uife 
‘As I said beloie, 1 am tiled oi this lite of 
perpetual hile and seek Bet it en 1, I am leady 
to luce the woist’ 

‘No, no ! Would you eouit a leloii’s doom, jou 
whose innoteiict will one day be pioted to the 
woild?’ 

‘Voiis all7 raison, malime, ‘.-ud the Uiissiaii 
Then piling Ills hulls on (Id ill’s shoiildtis, 
he said ‘Go, Biooke, my liieiid, hide joniself 
eUenheie foi a little tniu, iiid leave me to late 
these bloo Ihoun K ’ 

I'leot, \ih> hid been listening aiil w it hmg in 
the bukgionnl, now i une boldly foiwuid It 
W.IS enough foi the kinl In iiUd iiimiitibank to 
know that his hieiids wire in tioubk ‘I hiM 
une petite thatnbie in haiit ’ lit sm I to Gd ild 
‘Come with me, moiisidii, mid 1 will hub joii’ 
‘Tei-, yes, gj, demsl, with IMdisuiii I’not,’ 
urged Ills wifi, lui beuitihil eyis iluiged with 
anguished mtieity 

‘ Kory out sake, let it be is joii wisli,’ answeied 
Qeiald 8 idly 

At this pmetuie then* tame i loud kiioeking at 
some door below stiiis 

‘Vene/, monsieur—iite, iiti ’’ siid I’l ot 
Geiuld hastily kissed Ins wile, „upm 1 the 
Russian’s liaii 1 foi a iiiomi nt, in 1 the ii follow ed 
the mountebink 

‘It will not be wise to kieji oiii ftiinds waiting,’ 
sail Kaiovsky 'riuii tuiiiiiig to Aliss I’linil y 
‘ Madame, will you obligi me by tikiiig eliai„t of 
these trifles for a little whib I’ Mith thit be 
handed hei a card ease, i pocket book stufled with 
papers, and a buiieli ol ki v s 

‘ They w ill be mighl > ibid if they gt t the m out 
of hole,’ raiitteiid Miss riimbi u the aitubs 
disappeared in the lapieious depths ol s me 
hidden pocket 

The knocking w is lepcatel in louder and moic 
imperative teims Ilian bifoi 

‘Let the door be opdiid,’ nid Ivaioiskj to 
Mamery, then he addiessid a few woids liuiiiedlj 
in a low tone to Mis Brooke 
The dooi at the foot of the stalls, which 
Maigery in her aliriii lud taken tin pieeiiition to 
fasten, had apparently been oiigmallj put time 
with the view of nioie effectually sipaiatiii' the 
upper part of the house liom the lowei, piobably 
at a time when the domicile was divided between 
two families This doot Margery now unbolted 
Without a woid, and without a woid, aftei 
flashing a bull’s eye lu hu fare, a sergeant of 
oliee and two men pushed past hti and liamped 
eavily up stairs 

‘Ml Ghsrald Brooke, commonly known by the 
Uameof StewartV said the sergeant intenogitivcly 
as he advanced into tlie loom, while hu two men 
took up TOsitiuns close to the door. 

The Russian tumf'd—ho had been in the act 
of lighting a cigarette at the fireplace. ‘ Who are 
voa, rir, and by wEat right do you intruje into 
ffiU* apartment)’ he demanded haughtily. 


The sergeant went a step or two nearer and 
laying a hand on his shouldei, said ‘Gerald 
Brooki, you are ehaiged on a wairant with the 
wilful luuulei of the Baion Otto von Rosenberg 
on the 28th ot June last at Beaulieu, near king’s 
Haiold, and you will have to considei yourself 
as my piisoiui ’ 

The Russian droppid Ins ngniette ‘There is 
some stiange mistake,’ lie said ‘Inevti either 
siw or spoke to the B.IIOU von Rosenberg on the 
JsUi of 1 ist 1 line ’ 

‘All iir,lit, sii, yon ran explain about that 
somiwheie ilsi , hut 1 should advise you to say 
as little as possible (list now ’ 

One of the nun had uhanetd into the room, 
iiid now diew (he offiui’s attention ‘1 say, 
eei„tuiit,’ he wliisprnd,‘till gciil don’t seem to 
iii-.we: much to the punted deseliption, does 
he’’ 

‘ Idiot ’’ wlnsjiercd buk the otliei , ‘us if i man 
(ouldut dye his hill and m iki Ins In aid and 
iiioiist idle glow any slinpi he liked' IbsidtR, we 
kill w befoii h uid that lu w is ihsguisid, niul this 
I-, the loom wime wc wen told we Rlumld find 
liim 

Mliiii till Reigi lilt tinned again, ( hua was 
stuulmg hetoii Kaiovsky with a li ind lesting on 
t leli ol Ills shouldei' 

‘Aim see,’ whispered the siigeint to his 
subjidnnti ‘AVeweii toll Ins wib w is In mg 
lien with inm, as well .is an eldeily Inly the 
aunt III ’still nt wi w nil, nul no niiRtake’ 

‘1 shill only hi away loi a lit h while, raia 
mil,’ Slid Kiimsk), as he diew (’liia to him 
J Ol a moment hu head listed igiinst his 
shonlilu, then his lips lightly tmielud liei loie 
he id 

Slit tuini I fiom linn, and sinking on i loueh, 
biiiud hu face m hci hands 

Iv.iioysky diew himself up to Ins full height 
‘Jsow, Bii, I am at yom seiiiei,’ he said to the 
HCigeiint 

A moment latu, and the three women were 
left ih lie 

‘lluy he (lever uns, they be'’ siid Margery 
with a ihiiekle as tlie sound of the ittieatiiig 
footsteps died away 

‘ITow noble, how magnanimous of Moiimuii 
K aiovsky ’’ evilmmid Miss Piimby ‘1 shall 
lu \u think ill of the Russians itgiiu ’ 

‘Jvow IS till oppoitninty foi Guild to git 
iw u,’ said ( l.ua ‘'Ihe pidiee may dis ovtl 
then mistake at any moinuil’ Hu huiid was on 
the door, whin siulduily thui was a sound whiili 
iiiusul all Ihiee to slut and start tit each other 
with lyts full of tuioi It was the sound of 
unhimiliai fcotstejis useeiuling the stalls Mrs 
Biooke sliiank biuk as the dooi ojiuud and 
Geoige C'lolton entued the loom ‘you’’she 
gispeil 

‘£\cn so, he answeied as ho glanced lound thj» 
loom ‘ It IS long since w e met lust ’ 

‘Not sinie the day you ttushed my husband’s 
porliait undel join heel 

‘As I liuve now unshed your huRband liim- 
self’ 

‘ What do you moan ?' 

‘Clmi Biooke, the hour of my levenge has 
slriicL You slighted me once, but now my tuin 
has tome. It was tliiongh my offbits that your 
husband was tracked to tMs place. It was 1 who 
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gave information to the police. Never could there 
be a sweeter revenge than mine.’ 

‘Can such wickedness exist unsmitten by 
Heaven!’ 

After that fii’st glance round, he had never 
taken his eyes from Clara’s blanched face. He 
spoke with a vcnoiiious intemity which lent to 
every word an added sting. 

‘ Hoii’t I just wish I was a man, instead of a 
great hulking good-for-nothing girl !’ muttered 
Slargery, half to Mis-s Primby and half to herself, 
ns siie defiantly rolled up the sleeves of her 
cotton gown. 

For a little space, the two stood gazing at each 
other in silence. 

Clara’s heart beat painfully, but her eye.s blazed 
into his full of scorn and defiance. Then she 
said : ‘ George Crofton, believe nii! or not, but 
my husband i.s as innocent of the crime laid to 
his cliargo as I am. It is not he who is a 
murderer, bnt you who are one after this night’s 
work-in heart if not in deed.’ 

A sneering laugh broke from his lips, ‘I was 
quite prepared to hear that rigmarole,’ he said. 
‘ It was oidy to be e.'C])ected th.it you should swe.ar 
to his innocence. It is possible you m.ay believe 
in it—wives will believe anything.’ 

Hut Clara’s ears, of late over on the alert, had 
heard a certain sound. With a low cry she 
sprang to the door ; but before she could reach it, 
it was opene<l from without, and Gerald, accom¬ 
panied by I’icMit, appeared on the threshohl. 

Crofton fell bacK as if he had seen a face from 
the tomb. ‘ By what fieud’.s trick have 1 been 
fooled V he cried. 

‘There stands the villain who betrayed you,’ 
exclaimed the young wife, pointing to Crofton 
with out.stretcheil finger. 

‘He! Mycaaisiu! Impossible.’ 

‘ It may not be too late yet,’ exclaimed Crofton 
as he s[irang to one of the windows and tore .aside 
the curt.ain. But next instant, with a bound like 
that of a tiger, Picot h.ad Hung himself on him 
and had gripped his ne< k as in a vice with both 
his sinewy hands. The other was no match in 

f )oint of strength for the mountebank ; and before 
le knew what had happeneil ho found himself 
on his back on the tloor, half-choked, with Picot 
kneeling on his che.st and regaiiling him with ii 
sardonic grin. 

Clara, with a natural impulse, had clung to her 
husband’.s man. Mies Primby and Margery were 
too startled to utter a word. 

Picot’s hand went to some inner pocket and 
drew from it a small revolver; then rising to 
his feet, he said to Crofton : ‘ Oblige me by 
standing up, monsieur, and by taking a seat in 
that chair, or in one lectle minute you are a dead 
man.’ 

Crofton, with a snarl like that of some half- 
cowed wild animal, did as he was bidden. 

• Gerald stepped quickly forward and laiil a 
hand on Picot’s arm. ‘What would you do?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Shoot him like the dog he is, if he move but 
one finger. If "he move not—tie him up—gag 
him—and leave hint here till you, monsieur, have 
tiine to get away.’ . 

Then addressing himself to Margery, but with¬ 
out taking his eyes for an instant off Crofton, he 
said : * My good Marj;ot, in my room up-stairs 


yon will find one ineco of rope. Bring him here. 
D('j)cchez-vou8—quick.’ 

Margery needed no second bidding. 

Then the mountebank said to Gerald; ‘ You 
must not stop here any longer, monsieur; the 
police may come back at any moment.’ 

‘Yes—come, come,’ urged Clara. ‘Another 
minute, and it may be too late.’ 

‘George, I did not deserve this at your hands,’ 
BJiid Gerald with grave siiduess to his <musin. The 
only answer was a scowl and an execration mut¬ 
tered bcitwecn his teeth. 

Gerald, his wife, and Miss Primhy retired into 
the farther room and clo.sed the folding-doors. 
Margery was back by this time, carrying a small 
coil of rope. 

‘Good child.—Now bold this—so/ said Picot, 
as be placed the revolver in Margery’s hand and 
statione<l her about a couple of yards from 
Crofton. ‘If you sec that nuan stir from his 
chair, press your finger against this leetle thing, 
and—pouf—he will never stir again. Hold him 
steady—so. You have no fear- liein ?’ 

‘AVhy, o’ course not,’ Inuglied Margery. ‘It 
would do me good to shoot the likes o’ him.’ 

Witii a dexterity that seemed as if it might 
have been derived" from long practice, Picot now 
proceeded to bind Crofton securely in his chair. 

‘ V'ou scouudrid! you shall suffer for this,’ 
muttered the latter between hi.s teeth. 

‘A’ la bonne lieurc, monsieur,’ responded the 
mouiiteliank .airily. Tlien pcrcidving a corner of 
a liandken liief protruding from bis pocket, he 
drew it forth, and tearing a narrow strip off it, 
he proceeded to firmly' bind the other’s wrists j 
then making a bandage of tlie remainder, he 
covered lii.s mouth with it and tied it in a double 
knot at the back of his neck. ‘Ah, ha! that do 
the ttick,’ he laughed. ‘ How found you your- 
■sclf? Very comfortable—bein?’ 

Marg' iy, wlio li.ail watched the operation with 
great gle , ow gave back the revolver and retired 
to the inner room. Picot sat down a little way 
from Ids prisoner, but for the present took no 
•’urtlier notice of him. He bad heard a footstep 
on ibo sbdrs a minute or two previously, and 
rightly judged that Gerald W£vs already gone. 

From the fii'st day of taking up their abode at 
No. 5 Pyiiim’s Building.s, Clara and her husband 
had prepared tliemaidves for an emergency like 
the present one. They were ulwny.s ready for 
immediate flight, and liad arranged the means for 
communication in case of an enforced separa¬ 
tion. 

At the end of a few minutes Margery returned, 
carrying a fobted paper, which slie gave to Picot, 
at the same time whispering a few hurried words 
ill his ear. The mountebank nodded and smiled 
and kissed the tijis of his fingers. Then the girl 
went back, and the two men were left alone.; 
But ])reseiitly both of them heaial tlie footsteps 
of more persons tli.an oufi descending the stairs; ' 
Picot iistened intently till the sound had died; 
away', ami then proceeded to light a cigarette. Gf 
Crofton, sitting there bound and gag^d, he toqk; 
not the slightest apparent notice. . ' 

A quarter of an hour passed thus, and .vifith' 
the exception of a footfall now and then ih>*116; 
court below no sound brok#the eilence. At the ; 
end of that time, Picot’s cigaeette being'tested, 
he rosA pushed back his chotf, claipp^ AiAaAt oit 
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his head, and after a laat examination of his 
prisoner’s bonds, he marched ont of the room 
without a word, and so down-stairs and out of 
the house, iirat shutting behind him the door 
Arhich divided the upper rooms from the ground 
floor. 

Left alone, George Crofton began at once to 
struggle desperately to free himself, but all to no 
purpose. After a little time, however, he dis¬ 
covered that the (.'hair in which he wa.s bound 
moved on casters, and this discovery put an idea 
into his head such as would not have entered 
It under other circumstances. The room was 
lighted by a Tamp on a low table, and to this 
t^le lie managed by degrees to slide his chair 
along the floor. Then setting his teeth hard, and 
fltretching his arms to the fullest extent his bonds 
would allow of his doing, he held his w’rists over 
the flame of the lamp, and kept them there un¬ 
flinchingly till the outermost coil of the ligature 
which bound tbcm wa.s burnt thi'ough. WTien 
once his hands were at liberty, very few minutes 
sufiiced to make him a free man. 

‘ My revenge is yet to conic, Gerald T’rooke,’ he 
said aloud as he paused at the door and took a 
last glance round. ‘It is but delayci.1 for a little 
while, and every day’s delay will serve but to 
make it sweeter at the last.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

We are back once more at Linden Villa. It is a 
Marcli evening, and the clock has just struck nine. 
George Crofton is smoking a cigar, and gazing 
fixedly into the fire, seeing pictures in tlie glowing 
embers which are anything but pleasant oiie.s, if 
one may judge by tlie lowering expression of bis 
face. He looks haggard and careworn, uml i.s no 
longer so fastidious with regard to his i)er.soii!iI 
appearance as he used to be. Di.s.sipatioii lues set 
its unmistakable seal upon liim ; he 1ms tlic air of 
n man who is going slowly but surely downhill. 

His wife is amusing lierself .somewhat li.stlossly 
at the piano. There is a slightly worn look about 
her eyes, and the line of her lips looks thinner and 
more hard set than it was wont to do. Married 
life had not brought Steplianie the happiness, oi' 
even the content, she had looked forward to. The 
awakening had come soon, ami had not been a 

S lcasant one. Not long hud it taken her to 
iscover that she had mated herself with an in¬ 
veterate gambler, if not with something worse. 
So long 43 plump young pigeons were to be bad for 
the plucking, mattere had "one on swimmingly at 
Linaen Villa. There had been no lack of money, 
and Stephanie had never cared to imjuire loo 
enrionsly how it had been come by. But after a 
time Crofton’s wonderful luck at curds began to be 
,commented npon; people began to bo shy (d' play- 
’ing at the same table with him; pigeons were 
warned to avoid him; and when, one unfortunate 
evening, he was detecfhd cheating at the club, and 
unmasked by a member cleverer in that particular 
line than himself, his a^3er in that sphere of life 
came to an end for ever. But his ambition had 
net been satisfied with the comparatively sniall 

f »ins of the card-table; he had bet heavily on the 
t Leger andotber races, and had been unfortunate 
;^ 4ll. So far he hkd been able to meet his racing 
(fii&iUties, hnt tlie doing so had exhausted the 
’ ' of hie ‘ available xesenrees, and mlltters at 


Linden Villa had now come to a pass that might 
almost be termed desperate. 

Stephanie brought her roulades to an end with 
a grand crash; then turning half round she said 
in her clear metallic tone.s : ‘ Have you anything 
to talk about, mon ange'l Have you nothing to 
say to me?’ Her husband’s back was towards her 
as he sat brooding sullenly in front of the fire. 
‘ It is not often that you stay at home of nil even¬ 
ing, and when you do—chut! I might as well he 
alone.’ 

Ho slinigged his shoulders. ‘ What would you 
liave me talk about? Our debts—our difficulties— 
our ’- 

‘Why not?’ she broke in (piicldy. ‘If you 
talked about them a little oftener, it might be all 
the belter. You seem neither to know nor care 
anything about them. Von are out from morning 
till night. It is I wlio have to promise, to cajole, 
to lie, first to one person and then to miotlier wlio 
come here demanding money when I have none to 
give them. Oh, it is a charming life—mine! 
N’iniporte. It will end itself in a little while.’ 

‘ VVhat do you mean ? Al'luit new trick are you 
hatching now?’ he demanded. 

‘It is nothing new—it has been in tiiy head for 
along time. Shall I tell you wluit it is? Why 
not ?’ The fingers of one hand were still resting 
on the piano. Slie struc k a note or two carelessly, 
and then went on speaking as quietly as thougli 
she were mentioning some trilling detail of every¬ 
day life. ‘One evening, eheri, when you eonie 
liome you will not find me; 1 shall be gone. This 
life suits me no longer. 1 will cliango it all. I will 
go back to the life 1 used to love so well. 1 have 
liad a letter. Signor V'entelli is at Brussels; he 
prays to me to return to liim. I shall go. You and 
I, toy fi'ieiid, can no longer live ti^gctlier. It will 
he better for both that we should part.’ Again her 
lingers struck a note or two carelessly. 

Cioftou was roused at last. He started to his 
feet with an imjirecaticm and faced his wife. 
‘Wliat confounded stulf and nonsense you are 
talking, Steph,’ he exclaimed. ‘As if 1 believed 
a word of it! ’ 

‘].)o I ever say that I will do a thing when I 
do not intend doing it ? ’ she quietly asked.—In his 
own mind he was obliged t(j confess that she did 
not.—‘We have made a mistake, you‘and I, and 
have found it out in time,’ she resumed. ‘ We can 
be friends, always friends—-wbv not I But you 
will go your way, and 1 mine; that is all.' 

The cold inditfereuce of her tone and manner 
stung him to tlie quick. Evidently she was 
minded to east him oiV n.s carelessly us she would 
. 1,11 old glove. Tlie sullen fire in his heart blazed 
up in a moment. He loved this woman after a 
fasliiou of his own, and was in nowise inclined to 
let her go. ‘ Wliut you say is utter nonsense. I 
would have you remember that you are iny wife, 
and that I can claim you as such anywhere and 
everywhere.’ • 

‘And do you imagine that if I were twenty 
times a wife I should allow you or any other man 
to claim me as such against my will !’ demanded 
Steph with a contemptuous laiigli. ‘Tzu! tza! 
my friend, you talk like a child.’ 

They were standing face ,to face, and for 
moments they stared at each other without speak¬ 
ing ; but the clear resolute light that shone ont of 
Sleph’s eyes cowed, for i^time at least, the fitful, 
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di.agerou8 gleam flickering redly in her husband’s 
bloodshot orbs, as though it were a reflection from 
some Tophet below. 

George Crofton turned away, and crossing to 
the sideboard, poured hiniselt out a ouaiitity of 
brandy. ‘You would be a fool, Steph, to leave 
me as you talk of doing, were it only for one 
thing,’ he said dryly. He seemed to have quite 
recovered his equanimity, ami was choosing a 
cigar as he s])oke. 

‘ If it pleases me to be a fool, why not ? ’ 

‘ Hus it never occurred to you that any morning 
the newspapers may tell us that my cou-sin, 
Gerald Brooke, has been captured 1 Every d.iy, 
that is the first news-1 look for.’ 

‘Ah, bah! you mock yourself. Your cousin 
will never be arrested now; he has got safe away 
to some foreign country long#go.’ 

‘You have no ground for saying that. Any 
hour may bring the tiilings of his capture, and 

tlicn- But you know already wliat the 

result of his conviction wouhl be to you and 
me. Beechley Towers anil si.\ thousand a year - 
nothing le.sa.’ 

‘You deceive yourself,’ re.smned Steph. ‘Von 
are waiting for what will never happen. Nine 
months have passed since the murder, and the 
crime is half forgotten. You let (!(;ruld Biooke 
alij) through your fingers once ; but you will 
never have the ehanee of doing so again.—Let 
us come hack to realities, to the things wo 
can touch. Dreams never had any charms for 
me.’ 

lie wont hack to the fireplace with his cigar, 
and took up a position on the hearth-rng. ‘As 
you say—let us stick to realities ; it may perhaps 
be the wisest,’ he went on. ‘ IVhat, then, a ould 
you think, what would yon say, if 1 were to 
tell you ,'is a fact that in le.s.s than-.six weeks 
from to-day 1 .shall be in po.ssessiou of ten 
thousand ponmls?’ 

‘I should both think and say that it was not 
a fact, hut a ilream, a -what do you call it?—a 
Will-o’-the-wisp.’ 

‘And yet it is not a dream, hut a sober solid 
fact, as a very short time will prove.’ 

She raised her eyebrows ; evidently, she was 
incredidons. ‘ Yon made sure that you would 
W'iji two thousand poiiiid.s at Doncaster, whereas 
you contrived to lose five hundredt You were 
just as eertain that you would win’- 

‘What T am leferring to now has nothing to 
tlo with horseraciiig,’ he broke in impatiently.— 
‘Listen!’ he added; and with that he planted 
himself astride a chair and confronted her, re.st- 
ing his arms on the back of it Jind ])uffing 
Occasionally at his cigar as he talked. ‘I am 
about to tell you something which it was my 
intention not to have s]«)ke.n about till later on ; 
but it matters little whether you are told now 
or a mouth hence.’ He movetl his chair nearer 
tcT her, and when he ne.vt spoke it was in a lower 
voice: ‘The. young Earl of Leamington, who is 
enormously rich, is to be married on the 27th 
of ne.vt month. On the Mth of April one of 
the partners in a certain well-known firm of 
London jewellers, aecompanied by an ns.<istant, 
wilksturt for the Earles scat in the north carrying 
with him jewelry of the value of over twenty 
thousand pounds, for the purpose of enabling his 
lordship to select certi^u presents for his bride. 


That box of jewelry will never reach its destina¬ 
tion.’ 

Stephanie wiw staring at him with wide-open 

eyes. ‘You would not’- she ex<!laimc<l, and 

then she paused. 

‘Yes, 1 would, and will,’ he answered with a 
sinister smile. ‘ I and certain friends of mine 
have planned to make that box our own. The 
whole scheme is cut and dried ; all the arrange¬ 
ments in connection with the journey are known 
to ns; and so carefully have our plans been 
w'orked out, that it is next to impossible that we 
.should fail.’ 

‘Aii<l you, George Crofton, my husband, have 
sunk to this—that you would become a common 
robber, a tliicf, a voleur !’ 

His face darkened ominously, and the gash in 
his lip looked ns large again as it usually did. 
‘ What wouhl you have '! ’ he asked with a snarl. 
|‘jMy cursed ill-luck has driven me to it. I 
cannot starve, neither will L’ 

For a little while neither spoke. 

‘ I didn't think you would take my news like 
this, Steph,’ ho said lu'eseiitly. ‘Think of the 
pi’izc ! How is it possible for a man fixed as 
I I am to resist trying to make it his own ? One 
half comes to me because the plan is mine, hut 
of coiir.so I c.au’l work without confederates. My 
share will he Worth ten thousand at the very 
least; and then, hey pre.sto for the New World 
and a fie.sh stall in life with a eleiiii slate!—What 
say you, Stej.U 

‘ At pre.seiit, I say nothing more than 1 have 
said already,’.she answered coldly. ‘I must have 
time to tliink.’ 


I ilOl NTAIN LION.S AND WOLYES. 

I Thu Mount,ain Lion of North America is one of 
the most ihuigevou.s of the wild animals which 
I are found i . the mouiituin.s of the Fur West 
j Although I'aiied a lion, yet this animal bears no 
I resemblance to the African lion except so far as 
I its fierceucs.s is concerned. It really belongs to 
I the .i^ame family as the wild-cat or catamount, 
but i.s of much greater size, generally being about 
I as large in body and limb ns a full-grown sheep- 
! dog. It i.s rarely seen in the vicinity of settle¬ 
ments, except driven thither by hunger, when it 
will attack cattle, shccji, horses, or poultry, and at 
times human beings. ]!ut, as a general thing, if . 
not molested it will nut attack linuian beings; 
though, if wounded, llieiv is no animal which will 
make a more desperate fight, regardless of conse- 
(puuiees. It cannot he driven olf from an attack 
as long n.s life lasts; it must bo killed to be 
beaten. Its chief pi'culiarity i.s its cry, which 
the most experienced hiintei' has at times mistaken 
for the wail of .a ehild in distress. Tliis feature 
makes tlie beast more dangerous, especially if he 
should establi.sh his iair in ^le vicinity of a settle¬ 
ment, because, unless a person is an old-timer, he - 
will be deceived by that cry whenever he lieats : 
it. Tt is the most perfect imitation of a child’a,; 
wail of lament 1 ever heard, more perfect than 
the, clevere.st mimic could titter. '. : ■ \ 

Well do I remember the first timejl ever heard 
it. On a winter’s night sev^^ years a^; while 
residing in an isolated place in the foot-hilis, ! 
was awjkened by that cry. Wlthottt, a Mcond 
thought I bounded from my bed ttUtt'the ihtw- 
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tion of finding the lost child. As I was opening 
the door the cry was repented; this time it wns 
plain and distinct, and apparently very near to 
the door, i searched the near vicinity thoroughly, 
but failed to find any child in distress, and was 
on the point of returning to my bod, when my 
attention was called to the fact that the watchdog, 
one which had never failed to sound an alarm at 
the approach of any person or animal in the night, 
had not in this instance harked, nor was he at 
hia accustomed post near the door of the house. 
But instead, I found him cowering in his kennel, 
apparently terror-stricken. This to me was inex¬ 
plicable until the next morning, when I .saw the 
tracks in the snow of the bea-st’s feet, larger than 
the footprints of any ordinary-sized dog. 

At another time 1 had the opportunity of 
observing the effect on a horse when ridden near 
a mounhtin lion. It was late one night in the 
autumn. I was riding along a lonely mountain 
roatl, and when only about two miles from the 
town or mining camp, 1 heard the cry of the 
mountain lion. My horse at once showed fear 
and refused to move forward. Ilis trembling was 
so intense that he fairly shook me in the .saddle. 
To whip and spur he paid no attention. Indeed, 
it was’ only by the strongest effort that I could 
prevent him from turning ami bolting in the dins;- 
tion we had come from. A crasliing in the brush 
a short distance in advance of me increased the 
horse’s fear and restivencss to such an extent ns 
almost to unhorse me. We both knew full well 
what that crashing meant; but I also was well 
satisfied that the beast would not trouble us, 
because I knew tliat only a short distiinca; acr<is.s 
the hill was a slaughter-house, whither I judged 
the terror of the mountains was journeying. 
Although quite a cold night, I found my horse 
sweating as freely because of its fright as if 1 had 
ridden on a dead run for milo.s. 

Another experience, and involuntary meeting 
with a mountain lion which I had one niglit 
when afoot, proved to mo conclusively that 
although dangerous when wounded, it would 
not attack a man os a rule if not provoked. I 
was walking along an unfrequented mountain 
trail about ten o’clock when 1 heard the lion’s 
cry in the woods not far from me. To say 
tliat I was nervous does not express my feel¬ 
ings, for I was scared, the more so because 
I happenetl to be entirely unarmed. For the 
first time for years 1 had lent my trusty re¬ 
volver,'which by day always rested in its scabbard 
on my right hip, and by night was carefully 
placed under my pillow. But there was no help 
lor me; the road I was travelling led home, 
and although the cry sounded in ;ulvance of me, 
yet I would rather walk on and run my chances 
with the lion, than retrace my step.s, and liear 
the jeers and scoffs of my late companions at 
what they and myself would consider an act of 
cowardice. Besides, flie thought that his innje.sty 
might not be going to., cross my path at all was 
quite consoling. 

All doubt, however, on this subject was removed 
when the moon came out from behind a cloud, 
and almost at the same instant the lion sprang 
into the road from the brush not more than 
fifteen feet in fron^ of me. Then all the stories 
■l,;had heard about its ability to cover forty-five 
^ '•pring down an inclined ptane, and 


twenty-five feet on a level, flashed through my 
mind as I stood rooted to the spot with my eyes 
riveted on those of the intrnuer. Talk about 
balls of living fire 1 Why, I thought that lion’s« 
eyes looked us large as two suns on a midsummer 
day and equally as brilliant. It was only for a 
minute at most; but it seemed on hour before he 
turned in a very dignified manner and trotted 
up the side-hill. 

The largest mountiun lion I ever saw was one 
killed by a hunter in tJie Black Hills, which 
measured seven feet from tip of nose to tip of 
tail, or over five feet and a half from tip of nose 
to root of tail. Miners and hunters fear meeting 
a grizzly or cinnamon bear less than the mountain 
lion, because of the. lattci-’s ability to spring such 
a long distance, and to climb trees as quickly ns 
a cut. Its jaws ni’e,very strong, and set with very 
sharp teeth ; while its feet aie armed with claws 
stronger, longer, and sharper tlian tliose possessed 
by any animal except it be the tiger or panther. 

Another imiuial seen on the western prairies 
which has a peculiarity in its cry, howl, or bark, 
whichever you like to call it, for it resembles 
;dl at once, is the cayote wolf. Tliis animal is 
the direct opposite to the mountain lion in all 
its chaiacteristies except its partialitjf for poultry. 
Neither is it po.ssesscd of any oi the savage 
qualities of the timber or gray wolf. It is really 
more like u fox both in nature and ■appearance 
anil size, but gets its name of wolf because of the 
peculiar noise it makes. One of these aniuiuls 
when howling at ni;;lit makes such a racket that 
a ‘tenderfoot’ would be convinced there were a 
thousand of them round. When hungry, they will 
sneak into a camp at night and steal bacon or 
boots, briiMes, or aii\ thing made of leather. But 
the least movement will scare them away ; they 
won’t even make a fight with a dog. 

On the plains and mountains we find three 
distinct varieties of wolve.s. First, the little 
cowardly cayote ; next, the gray praiiie wolf ; 
anil lust, the brown gaunt timber wolf. The two 
last varieties have been known in exceptional 
cases, when in large jiacks, to attack people ; but 
usually they are content with committing depre¬ 
dations on sheep-folds and chicken roosts. In 
iMiO, on the prairies in Western Kapsas, I knew 
of cases where the gr.ay wolves had followed 
calves and’yearlings, and by jumping on their 
haunches anil cutting the imisclcs of their hind¬ 
legs witli their sliarp fangs, drugged them down 
and killed many young stock-cattle. Every 
cowboy when in winter-quarters will be found 
provided with a good supply of strychuine ; and 
when they find the cuicase of a calf or other 
creature killed by wolvcvi, they poison the meat; 
and on the next night, when the ]inck come to 
finish their feast, many of them fall as prey to 
the cowboy’s poison, and their bodies being found 
on tile morrow, are skinned. The hides of the 
gray and timber wolves are valuable, but those 
of the cayote are almost worthless. 

Nearly all the .States and Territories pay a 
reward for killing wolves ; and many hunters 
in years gone by used to live on the buffalo 
and cuttle ranches all winter through, and give 
their entire attention to killing wolves fot »the 
bountj’ and value of their hides. The larger 
varieties will when wounded fight hard, and often 
fight dogs that pursue ^them, to the sorrow of 
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t’-.e dogs and their owners, for almost invariably 
they are killed because of the intense strength 
in the wolfs jaws and extreme length of their 
fangs. In fighting, these wolves do not show 
any of the tenacity possessed by bulldogs, their 
method being a series of (juick snajis us they 
attempt to escape from their pursuers. Rarely 
are wolves seen m the daytime, except the cayote; 
but the traveller will see many ol these as he 
rides over the Western prairies. Wolves used 
to be found ut night following in the trail of 
any buffalo that may have hcen niortidly wounded 
by the hunters. When he drops to the ground, 
they attack the body an<l goige themselves ; re¬ 
turning to the feast every night as long as any 
meat is left on the bones of the carcase, or until 
they fall prey to poison. 


A LEGAL SECRET. 

CHAP. II.—DBEAMEns. 

Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, has not a very 
sunny outlook even on the brightest of days; 
it is shut in on all sides, e.'oept at the narrow 
entrance, by tall antiijue houses, with dusty shelves 
over their doorways and dusty stone steps below. 
The open window-shutters, begrimed with many 
coatings of Lomlon smoke, are fastened by rusty 
hooks against tlie walla. A dull wiiifiy ]);itcli 
of sky hangs overhead ; and from there a twi¬ 
light falls upon hurrying figures- witli their 
echoing footsteps nn<l Hitting shadows—pa.ssing 
in and out of tliis old courtyanl. IVhen the 
evening becomes still more gloomy, and the patch 
of sky is a mere patch of black, a disuiul street 
lamp in the centre of tlie Court throws a glimmer 
through its dusty panes upon the hottses on 
each siile; and where the blinds arc. not yet 
drawn, ami there is no stronger light to oppose 
it, this modest gleam enters n room iptite bohlly. 
There is one room in particular, m which a 
youtig girl is seated over a ehee)ies.s tire, wliero 
this ghost of a light looks in ; and it only seems 
to add to the cheerless siinomidings. Kor the 
room is small, dingy, and threadbare in appear¬ 
ance. Tlie carpet is worn in places almost to 
the Itoarda ; and there are sjilaslies of ink on 
the floor, and even on the walls, as if a shower 
of writing-lluid had recently fallen. 

Although simply dres.se(l in a dark serge, the 
girl appears out of place in the midst of such 
obvious poverty. There is little in her look and 
manner to suggest contentment, or even submis¬ 
sion. The knitted brow, the curl of the pretty 
lips, the expressive prea.'-urc of the lingers against 
the dark hair, indicate a self-willed and sensitive 
nature j and so absorbed is she in her own 
thoughts, that neither the .sound of a peculiar 
Step in the courtyard, nor even the rattling of 
a latchkey in the door, attracts her attention. 
It is only wlien a lean shabby looking man with 
a wizened face comes in that the girl starts 
and glances up.' She tries bravely to hide her 
dejection with a little laugh as she holds out 
het hand to welcome him to a place beside her 
on the hearth. 

‘Dreaming again, Rosa?’—and while speaking, 
the man sat down before the fire and began to 
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warm his hands. ‘Dreaming again?' His tone, 
although reproachful, was not wanting in affec¬ 
tion. 

‘I was wouflering,’ said she, while stroking 
a large black cat on the hearthrng at her fee^ 
‘whether the impressions of my cTiihlhood—the 
time seems so clistant—could be mere fancy? 
How old was I, dud, wlien you first took me 
in V 

The man regarded Rosa thoughtfully. ‘How 
oid ? Between five and six.—But I can’t fix 
a date, my dear,’ he added; ‘that’s impossible. 
Your birthday, you know, wasn’t spoken of.’ 
Baii-iiiig a moment to tap a little wooden box, 
hQ.extracte,d a pinch of snuff and then resumed, 
as though speaking to himself: ‘No; he was a 
reticent party, he was’—and he shook his head 
at the recollection—‘a very reticent party in¬ 
deed.’ 

‘Twelve years ago;’ said Rosa—‘twelve years 
to-day ?’ 

‘This very day. Twelve years this afternoon, 
my dear, since lie left you under oiir care. 
And that’s why,’ he added, ‘we call this j'our 
birthday.’ 

And now, as he shifted his seat to the table 
and leant over a portable desk with his back 
to the window, it became apparent that he and 
this little parlour must have grown inky and 
threadbaie together. The man’s face was sallow 
and creased like parchment that has been kept 
in the dusty corner of a lawyer’s oflice for years ; 
and his scanty hair was of a gray dingy colour 
that might have belonged to a dusty corner too. 
And yet the nuin’s appearance could scarcely 
have failed to awaken sympathy. It was kindly 
in expression, and tlicrc was something irresist¬ 
ibly pathetic in tlic gray watery eyes. 

‘Then I am seventeen to-day,’ said the girl— 
‘or um I eighteen 1 I tliink I must be eighteen, 
dad,’ site e nt on in a thoughtful mood, ‘for 
some of 103 Ireams, us yon call them, seem like 
reality.—What was the gentleman like‘I’ 

‘ The party was keen-featnred.’ Then he added 
m.,singly : ‘ I shoidd know him again among a 
thousand.’ 

‘He never told yon my name?’ 

‘U’liy, no. }'oii told ns that,’ said the man.' 
‘ Mother asked yon ns soon as he was gone. 
“Rosa,” says you.—But os to yonr surname, we 
never could niuke that out.’ 

‘.\h! If we only knew ni}' name,’ said the 
girl in a low voice, ‘you wotdd have found 
out long ago whether the home which I have 
so often told you uboiit was really mine; and 
whether that heantiful face—a face bending over: 
my pillow at night—was the face of my own 
mother. It sometimes .seems to me as if it must 
have been ti'ue,’ she added, with a look of dis¬ 
content rct.iiniiiig (o her face. ‘Is it not a shamejj 
if my ]nueiits are rich, that I should live ioi 
such poverty ns this?' 

Tlie old man looked troubled. He took fi 
quill pen from behind his ear and began to 
his chin agitatedly, and looked at the girl an® 
then at his desk". ‘Rosa,’ said he, presetttljf’i 
breaking the silence, ‘what is the^use, my-dearii' 
of thinking so much about the past*? It lends' 
no good ; it only makes oner wretched.—Htlt tliafi 
I’ve any right to expect,’ he «dded in.hn a 
himhlb tone, that removed any sttspii^oo of 
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‘that a young lady born in the lap of luxury—if I 
roayeo express myself—could easily lead herself to 
taka a much brighter view of this life. Before wc 
came to town—before mother died—there were 
fields to run about in, and you were younger. But 
there’s a bit of garden in New Square, just across 
Chancery Lane ; and there’s Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
hard by ; and when one listens to the sparrows, 
though it ain’t much of a song, it makes one 
fancy, as the birds must do, that the spring ain’t 
very far off now.’ 

The brightening hopeful look on the careworn 
features which accompanied these words brought 
a smile to Rosa’s lips. She left her seat and 
went and laid her hand tenderly on the man’s 
ehoulder. ‘Daddy,’ said she with a repentant 
look, ‘I will try to be moi'C reasonable; I will 
try to think less about my sunny childhood. 
I always get dreaming more on my birtlniay, as 
we call it, than at any other time. Don’t I ?’ 

Tlie man noddeil and smiled. 

‘But, daddy, I was not thinking altogether 
about myself,’ she went on, ‘though I know 
I’m very selfish ; I was thinking, if I could 
find my beautiful jnother, th.at I could tell her 
what a father you had been to me ; and she 
would make you rich and happy.’ 

‘ Would she ? Ah, my dear,’ said the man, 
shaking his head incredulously, ‘you don’t know 
the worhl.—But I’m forgetting,’ he suddenly 
added, with a glance towards the window’. ‘ I'm 
expecting a visitor; lie lu.ay he here at any 
moment!’ 

*A visitor?’ 

‘I’ve been calling, as I was advised, at Pilking- 
ton’s,’ the man e.vplained, ‘and ’- 

‘ Pilkington ?’ Slie s|ioke scarcely above a 
whisper. ‘ How that name reminds me of my 
old home.’ 

‘And,’ the man continued, scarcely heeding the 
interruption, ‘the junior partner,’ Mr I'rcncli, 
being too busy to see me, sent out a mi;8.«nge to 
say that os soon as he was disengaged lie would 
step over and have a talk about tlie work. 
There’s a vixcancy in the ollicc ; and it looks very 
much as if 1 should get the po.st.’ 

This was gooil new.s. For the last few weeks 
the poor clerk had been out of employment, and 
his slender savings were exhausted, lie had con¬ 
fessed to R0.S0 only yestenluy that the last shill¬ 
ing had been changed, and that unless he gut 
work they would have to face a serious situation. 
But he did not lose heart : lie as-siired her tliat it 
was better to laugh over their trouble—even 
though it might mean starvation -- tlian break 
down in tears as she had done. 

Rosa thought of his words now, us siic stood at 
the window and looked out into tlie dismal Court; 
and while she still stoo^l there, she heard a quick 
step below, and saw a young man with a frank 
handsome face stop at their door and raise the 
knocker. She could See him glancing up at her 
by the street lamp. 

Sidney Trench—-for it was he—having knocked 
at ^e old house in Took’s Court, again glanced 
towards the window ; and the glimpse he gained 
of the girl by the dim light tlirown upon her 
set him wonaerino. Where had he seen that 
if^etty duk facebdore? Next moment tlie door 
siqp^d-and the dark face was looking up inquir- 
.m^y.Mit. him. And now, so familiar 'did her 
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whole appearance seem to Sidney, that he could 
scarcely suppress a smile of recognition. Where 
had they met, and when ? These questions rose 
to his lips ; but he could not give them utterance. 
He could only look at the girl in silent wonder 
and admiration. It was like a dream-scene that 
had Hashed through his brain only to vex and 
bewilder him. 

‘ Do you wish to see Mr Norris?’ 

Her voice scarcely recalled liini; for it puzzled 
him, too, little less than the face. 

‘ Yes. Docs he live here ?’ 

She led the way into the parlour. ‘ He will be 
with you directly.—Are you Mr Trench ?’ 

He was standing ivitli his hack towards the 
window. The girl lingered at the door, and was 
glancing at him with modest cuilosity. Was it 
liis fancy, or was there a look of recognition in 
her eyes too ? He liiistened to answer lier. 

‘My name is Trench—Sidney Trench. Have 
I the pleasure to address Miss Norris?’ 

She hesitated a moment before nirswering ; then 
she looked up into his face and said : ‘My name 
i.s Rosa.’ 

All exclamation nearly escaped him. But at 
tills moment the old clerk cniiie in with a light. 
It was an antique reading-lamp, of which the 
I glass was broken. 

liosa went out, and Abel Norris closed the 
door. 

‘ Pray, he sealed, sir ;’ and Sidney sat down by 
tlie fireside wlicrc the girl had been dreaming not 
many niiiuite.s before. 

Norris jil.iced liini.sclf at bis desk ; he was 
more at bis ease in lliat i)o.sitioii. Taking the 
(luill from ills ear, lie dipped it in the ink with 
Slime show of energy, such is tlie force of habit; 
then he waited for Sitliiey to speak. 

‘ I'on have hud .some years’ experience,’ the 
young man suggested, ‘in a lawyer’.s ollicc?’ 

‘Fifty, sir; fifty years, and one or two to 
spare.’ 

Sidney scrutinised the clerk’s face. ‘In London?’ 

‘At St Albans,’ said Non’i.s, ‘for over forty 
year.s. ,Since then, we’ve been wiiiidering here 
and there ; foi' when mother died’- 

‘Your wife?’ 

‘That’s what 1 should say—my wife. For 
when she died,’ lie re.sunied, ‘ we thought we 
would seek our fortune, so to speak. We have 
met with iiotliing but misfortune.’ 

‘ 1 ’ill soiry to near that,’ said Sidney synipatliet- 
ically ; ‘and I hope your fortune will now iiiond.’ 

li’or a nionieiit the young lawyer looked thought¬ 
ful. He then resumed; ‘All that I have heard 
about you,’ said he, ‘makes me anxious, if I can, 
to serve you. And I would oiler you without 
hesitation a place in our olfice ; but I find it 
impossihle to do so.’ Sidney Trench, without 
turning his head, glanced towards the old clerk ; 
for he heard the pen drop from the man’s fingers. 
He now observed that he was pressing his hands 
to his head in a despairing attitude. 

There was u lengthy pause. Sidney felt that, 
after his conversation with Mr Pilkington, he 
would he acting decidedly in opposition to his 
wishes if he engaged this .clerk. How, then, 
could he serve one who appeared so deserving? 
He had roused his interest; and was he not also 
interested in the dark eyes that had looked up 
into his face when he cahi^ in? The young lawyer 
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' tu’ned to the clerk. ‘Mr Norris,’ said he, ‘I ‘We accepted the offer, Rlmlly enough, for we 
have something to propose. Although I cannot were vciy poor. He placed fifty pounds in bank- 
promise, at least not at once, a situation in our notes in my hand ; and he wrote down an address 
i office, there is no reason why you should not work in Paris, and prftmised that we shoukl soon hear 
here. I want some deeds and other documents from him again. I posted letters to that addeess, 
copied. Will you undertake to do this for but never received any answer ; so ut last I 
me?’ censed writing. We have neither seen nor heanl 

Norris briskly picked up his pen. ‘ Here, sir, anything of him since.’ 
at my desk? It is the nietliod I should prefer.’ Sidney now rose, and stood on tlie hearth-rug 
‘Is it? Then you shall begin,’ said Sidney, with an earnest look on his face. ‘ A my.“teriou 3 
‘to-morrow morning.—Meanwhile,’ added the allair. Have you no clue ? ’ 
young man, taking a cheque from his pocket, ‘ None. I have even lost the address in 
‘put this in your desk.’ Paris.’ 

The old clerk could not speak ; but his trem- ‘How comes it that you call the girl Rosa?’ 
bling outstretched hand and the tears that sprang ‘Ah! we were just bilking about th.at, sir, 
to his eyes expressed his gratitude. before you came. She told na herself that her 

‘You have no family?’ Sidney presently re- name was Rosa; and that was all she could tell 
marked. us, though we questioned her over and over 

‘No, sir, none,’said Norris ; ‘only Rosa.’ | again.’ 

Sidney regarded the man keenly. ‘The young i Sidney Trench, thinking over all that he had 
jjirl who’—he hesitated slightly—‘who let me ! learnt from Abel Norris, began to recall to mind 
in?’ I in a dreamy way bis early boyhood. He had 

‘Yes.’ ; laid a playmate in those days—now twelve years 

‘All,’ said Sidney, assuming indifference, ‘a lago—and lie had nameil her his little sweetheart. . 
grandchild, perhaps f’ I She was a child, he could well remember, with 

‘An adopted daughter.’—After a moment’.s ! dark serious eyes and a wilful manner. But ho 
silence, he added ; ‘ It’.s a strange story.’ j had been sent away to a school in Switzerland 

‘ Indeed ?’ and .Sidney looked up inquiringly for three years, and she liad gohe out of his 
into tlie old clerk’s face. young life ; for when he returned to England 

Norris became tliouglitful ; and then, in a low she was never sffoken of in his presence. But 
voice, ns it recalling to mind the incident, rather an incidciil, wliieh had impressed him deeply, 
than addressing Sidney 'I'rcncli, he sai<l : ‘It M'a.s laid one <luy occurred. Mr I’ilkington had been 
one afteriioon, a wintry afternoon, jiust twelve iqipoiiited his guardian by Sidney’s father, tlie 
years ago. I was sitting at my desk at St Albans late senior partner. It was a grave responsibility. 
—as it might be notv—and happening to glance Sidney Trench was very young ; and Mr Pilking- 
towards the window, I ante an elderly geiitleiiian ton, even at that time, was getting on in years; 
coming acro.ss the road. The gentleman sleiqx-d, and slionbl be die (tliis was when Sidney was 
and seeing my wife at the front door, spoke to fourteen), all the legal secrets- as far as Trench, 
her ; and presently they came in togctlier tvliere Pilkington, and Trench were concerned—would 
I was sitting. My wife was bolding a child—a ilie with iiim. 'I’o reail between the lines of 
little girl—by the baud.’ Pausing a moment, legal docnm-t a which lay in deed-boxes in evfery 
with the pensive look still on his face, be llieii eonier of li- old bouse would be impossible ; 1 
resumed. He bad placed his anufi'-bux on the and the calamity, if it came about, could only ^ 
table, but li.ad not mustered the courage yet, in hi; compared to the loss of a bunch of keys 
the presence of his new master, to extract a pinch, wlii h could never be replaced ; for the clients 
‘A prettier child,’ said be, ‘with her dark eyes would take their secrets elsewhere, and the great 
and thick black hair, I never .saw. 1 took to her firm would dwindle into comparative iusigni- 
at once—fell in love with her, so to speak, at ficancc. The very thought of such a mishap—as 
first sight! The geiilleman brielly explained Sidney had been taught to believe in his wonder- 
his errand. Ho was going abroad—he did not ing boyhood—was enough to shorten bis guardian’s 
say for how long, and wanted a home for the life., 

child. He had been recommended to call upon So, one day, in bis youthful simplicity, he had 
us. Would we niidertnke the charge of this little ventured to ])ut the question to klr Pilkington : 
girl during his absence? He would pay us ‘Is my little sweetheart, sir, a legal secret?’ 

'liberally’- For the thought that bis guardian might die, 

‘ Can you recall to mind,’ interrupted Sidney, and be might never learn wlnit bad become n{ 
‘what this gentleman was like ?’ that child, was lliv .subject wliicli troubled him 

‘Yes; I shall never forget that,’riq died Norris, most. But he had no sooner made this inquiry 
‘A stern face, with thick gray eyebrows. 1 don’t than ho wished lie bad held bis peace ; for on 
remember the eyes, but it was a hard month ; the following day Mr Pilkington sent him back 
a hard man, I thought; a reticent man, who to scliool, tliougli tlie holidays were only half, : 
seSnied to read your character at a glance, and over. He never again luul flie courage to question^ 
gain your confidence by sheer force of intellect, his guardian. _ t. c 

A more clever face—as 1 expressed myself to This oki dread of Mr Pilkington—though so . 
my wife at the time—I never saw.’ many years had gone by—recurs to Sidney whea'i 

‘What age did He appear?’ be goes that evening to join' him in the library {, 

‘Between sixty and seventy. And I remember for he is but a boy compared to this aged laiprer, 
thinking—perhaps besause 1 had to do witli the and the tear of offending hini is strong witfalu 
law myself—that he must be a member of the him still. _ - v • • 

legal profession.’ In an absent-minded manner, And yet, if he had yeaimeik 1% niS' fetmiood 
Norris took a pinch of s^iuff, and then concluded : to know’soiuething about thatRttlii; saniiew 
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he is yearning even more now to solve the 
mystery of her disappearance. 

Mr Pilkington is warming his wrinkled hand 
over the lihrary fire ; he looks fit the yoimg man 
under his thick eyebrows. Can Mr Pilkington 
have observed—for they had met at dinner an 
hour or two after Sidney’s visit to Took’s Court— 
that Sidney is revolving some problem in his 
own mind? Something in the old lawyer’s manner 
as he bends and warms his hand suggests an 
unusual sternness. ‘Sidney,’ says he, and the 
voice is stern too—‘sit down and listen to me.— 
At least,’ he adds as the j'onng man bikes a 
chair beside the hearth—‘ listen, if you still look 
upon me as your guardian ; if you are still 
willing to receive advice.’ 

‘ Wliy should you iloubt it, sir 1 ’ 

Mr Pilkington’s brow darkens at the question. 
‘You are not frank witli mo,’ he replie.s in an 
angry tone ; ‘ you are hol'ding something b.ack.’ 

Sidney docs not answer. Why not? His 
guardian’s words are like a direct chalhmgc ; and 
yet he remains silent. The old dread cannot in 
a moment be overcome. 

His silence iloes not dispel Mr Pilkington’s 
displeasure; it seeims to add sensibly to his 
irritation. ‘Be careful, Sidney’—the olil lawyer 
admonishes him, raising his forefinger impressively. 
‘ A secret character—a man who does not confide 
in Ills friend—de.serves no compassion ! I have 
some acquaintance with such natures ; and when 
you come' to know all our clients’ secrets—and 
you soon will now—you may learn that troubles 
arise out of this very fault - secrecy. Profit by 
experience—ray exiierience. That is my advice 
to you.’ 

Sidney now essays to reply. Mr Pilkington 
stops him ; ‘Another time ; I am in no mood- to 
listen now.’ 

Sidney, more perplexed than ever at his old 
guardian’s attitude, turns away ; and the lawyer, 
still warming his hand over the fire, looks after 
him with keenness as he goes out. 


‘THE MOTES THAT PEOPLE THE 
SUNBEAM.’ 

OOB knowledge in no department of science has 
made greater strides during the last few years 
than in that of Bacteriology. The existence of 
ot^onisms far smaller than anything that the 
naked eye can discern was a fact little siKspected 
Until comparatively recent times ; and ever since 
the microscope first revealed to our eyes the world 
of ‘the infinitely little,’ as it has been felicitously 
called, our knowledge of these microscopic forms 
of life has gone on increasing. Indeed, we have 
every reason to believe that we are now at the 
threshold, so to speak, of another and vaster world 
of even still more nTinnte organisms, smaller far 
than even anything o'-^suiost powerful microscopes 
are capable of revealing ; about which, it is true, 
we as yet know little, but which we cannot 
doubt phiy a most important part in the economy 
of nature. 

, Thw micro-organisms exist in the atmosphere 
; 1^4 ill water; |J)ut it is only within the last 
7#a« t^t we have had. any fiieans of 


arriving at an approximate idea of the extent to 
which they are present in these media. It is in 
the first instance to the brilliant investigations of 
M. Pasteur tliat we owe our knowledge on this' 
point; and the important experiments he wras 
the first to carry out have been developed and 
extended by others. Pasteur shnivcd that with 
regard to the presence of these micro-organisms 
in the atmosphere, the higher the altitude reached 
and the greater the di.stancc from human habita¬ 
tions, the purer was the air. These investigations, 
so brilliantly begun by the great French chemist, 
have been carried on by chemists and physiolo¬ 
gists both in this country and on the Continent. 
Professor Tyndall has .shown that in calm air a 
rapid subsiilence of these microbes takes place. 
Tlie distinguished German physiologist Dr Koch 
has devi.sed a method by means of which we are 
enabled to form an estimate of the number of 
these micro-organisms present in a measured quan¬ 
tity of cither water or air. The metliod consists in 
cultivating the germs in a solid medium (gelatine 
is most commonly used). Each organism thus 
grows and multiplies on the spot where it is 
planted, as it i.s prevented from moving. The 
progeny of each micro-organism in this way 
gather round the parental home, and we have 
in the course of a short time, instead of the single 
organism, a large colony. All that is required, 
tlierefore, in order to test air or water for micro¬ 
organisms is to introduce a definite measured 
quantity of cither air or water into tiie cultivating 
medium, and, after .allowing a sufiicient period of 
time to elapse, to count the number of colouies 
visible. 

Some interesting experiments were made on 
this point a short time iigo by Dr P. F. Frank- 
land. ’I'he air was tested at different plnce.s and 
under dili'erent circumstances. It was found that 
the number of organisms present in the atmo- 
spliere differed at different seasons of the year, the 
largest pro])ortlon being found during the summer 
months. In a eertaia volume of air (two gallons) 
collected on the top of the Seicnee and Art 
Department buildings at South Kensington, one 
hundred and five of these micro-organisms ivere 
found to be present. This was in the month of 
August Indoors, of course the number is very 
much greater. Tims, in a similar quantity of 
air collected at the rooms of the Royal Society 
during a conversazione, no fewer than four hun¬ 
dred and tliirty-two were found to be present; i 
while anotlier experiment showed that from the 
air of a third-class railway carriage containing ten 
people no fewer than tliiee thousand one hundred 
and twenty microbes fell per minute on a square 
foot. 

So much for the living organisms in our atmo¬ 
sphere ; now for a wor<l or two on the dead inor¬ 
ganic particles in the air. These are infinitely 
more numerous than the living germs; and an 
extremely ingenious method has recently been 
devised by Mr .lobn Aitken, F.RS.E., fqf the 
purpose of estimating their riuniber. Lika the 
organic germ.s, they are infinitely minute in size, 
most of them being altogether undetected, by ; 
the moat powerful microscope. It was necessary, 
therefore, to have recourse to some method oi ' 
making them visible. The plan adopted was ■ | 
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*aj lollows: The air to be tested was admitted 
into a large glass vessel, where it was satu¬ 
rated with water-vapour; then supersaturated by 

•slightly expanding it by means of an air-pump. 
The result was a fog j and ns it is known 
that a fog is caused by these dust-particles 
becoming surrounded by a watery envelope, the 
nunrber of fog-piirticles shows the number of 
dust-particles. The counting of these fog-par¬ 
ticles was effected in the following way : A 
very small portion of tlie air to be te.stod 
was mixed with a large quantity of air wliicb 
bad been rendered absolutely pure by flller- 
ing it through cotton-wool. The mixture was 
then admitted into a large glass receivo.r and 
saturated as above described. As tlie dust-par¬ 
ticles were so few, instead of a fog a small minia¬ 
ture rain was formed, and the number of these 
small raindrops falling on a small silver mirror 
was counted, and, by a simple calculation, the 
amount in the qu.antity of air origiiially admitteil 
thus estimated. The following are some results 
obtained: It was found that tlie aii' outside 
during rain contained per cubic inch 521,000 
dust-particle.s ; that during fair weatlier the 
number pre.scnt was more tliau four times that 
amount; while inside a room near the ceil¬ 
ing 88,346,000 were counted. Tlie dust-particles 
seem, however, to be most numerous near a 
gas flame, for it was found tliat in a cubic inch 
of air taken from tlie immediate vicinity of a 
Bunsen (lame, the colossal number of 4Hi),(100,000 
were present In Mr Aitkeii's own words : ‘ It 
does seem strange that there may be as many 
dust-particles in one cubic inch of the air of a 
room at night when the gas is burning as tliere 
are inhabitants of Great Britain ; and that in 
tliree cubic inches of tlie gases from a Bunsen 
flame there are as many particles as there are 
inhabitants in tlie world.’ 


OLD QUIN’S BANK. 

One morning I was walking idoiig tlie shore. The 
tide was ebbing, being alre.ady lower than 1 re¬ 
membered it, leaving a broad stretch of glistening 
sand exposed. I’rojecting above the .surface of the 
water were some timbers, and where, they were left 
high and dry, curiosity led me to inspect them. 
The beams were evidently very old ; hut being 
deeply embedded, I could not tell if they were 
part of some siiiikeii vessel or the remains of a, 
jetty. Poking among the pebbles that were 
W’ashed between them, 1 came to a cavity con¬ 
taining something round, wliicli could be moved, 
but Was too lai-ge to be ca.sily withdrawn. Set¬ 
ting to work with a piece of wood, I succeeded 
in clearing away the seaweed and stones which 
blocked up the hole, and at length dragged out 
a small barrel, strongly hooped with iron, and 
encrusted with limpet and mu.ssel shells. I carried 
the barrel to the beach, and seating myself in a 
cave, proceeded to examine it Forcing in one 
end with a heavy flint, I drew out an oil-skin bag 
—fvj^the barrel contained. Inside was a piece of 
soiled paper, on which the following wonls were 
scrawled in faded ink : ‘ We are driving on to 
the rocks with our milder washed aw’ay. I, 


Thomas Quin, do commit this to the sea. Let 
whoever finds it take it to my daughter Dorothy 
at Shingle Bay. ^ No time for more.’ On the 
other side of the* paper was a rough drawing, of 
which at first I eoiibl make nothing. 

This Thomas Quin was one of the bygone 
heroes of whom the fishermen in my jrart of the 
roast were never tired of spinning yarns. Quin 
hud been very successful in his ventures; but 
on his last voyage home from France with a 
valuable cargo, his vessel must have foundered 
in a terrible storm, for nothing had since been 
heard of liim. This happened more than thirty 
years before. Ills wife, wlio was a cousin of my 
mother, liad died in giving birth to Dorothy ; 
and the little girl, of whom Quin was passion¬ 
ately foiiil, wa.s thus left alone in the world. 
She, however, was taken care of by some good 
friends in the village, ivlio brought her uj); and 
in course of time she was married to a young 
farmer, witli whom tilings did not prosper, and 
who came to an early death. Dorothy Hendil was 
again left in an almost destitute condition, having 
now to support a little daughter. While in these 
.straits, relief came in an unexpected manner. One 
evening, a weatlier-beateii old sailor trudged into 
tlie village, and making straight for the cottage, 
burst ill on Dorotliy and threw liis whole stock 
of money into lier la]). The neighbours crowded 
round ; iiiiil i( at oiu e became known tluit her 
only brollier Ben, who had long i een given up 
as dead, hud reluiiied. Afler that tliero was no 
more waul, for lieu was in receipt of a pension ; 
and buying a small boat, lie added to his income 
by fishing. My greatest delight was to visit my 
cousins and to go out with Bell in his little craft. 

I was almost as often at Shingle Bay as at home, 
and thus little Dorothy and 1 grew up together, 
and ieurnl to regard each other with more than 
cousinly iilfeclioii. But 1 never mentioned the 
subject to ii ' fallier, as I knew he would not 
allow nic to marry a ]>eunile.ss gill. 

These thoughts filled my iiiiiid as I sat puzzling 
away at the drawing in niy hand, and raised the 
liojie that perlmiis Quin—wlio, though known 
to be Well off, liad left no account of any savings 
—might have hidden away his money, and the 
paper might contain tlie clue to finding it. Hiding 
the barred in a crevice of the cave, 1 made my way 
to niy cousin’s house. 

Shingle Pay, for which 1 was hound, was 
a deep inlet, shut in with high cliffs ; the vil¬ 
lage consisting of one struggling .street, built 
oil the narrow .-'tri]! of ground at the foot of the 
bill. A rough stone ijuay ran out into the sea 
for the uiiloadiiig of sinall vessels, which occa¬ 
sionally pul ill liere, and protected the outlet of 
a little stream that ran plashing down fipm a 
dec]) glen. As 1 went down the steep path I 
saw Ben (Juin in his boat busy overhauling 
some fishing-tackle. On Iicgring my footstej^ he 
looked ii() and cried in a lusty voice: ‘Well, 
I'm downright glad to sec you, George I I’m 
going to hansel these new lines this morning, 
We’ll go up to the Cottage and have a bit ■; 
something to cat hefoi'e we start.’ 

Ben was a short tliickset man, with a ; 

good-liuiiionred face, the colour ojE mahpgi^y'i 
and although getting on iu years, was 
as sturdi^as ever. We walked the 
soon come to the little thatched oott^ge^ ana c 
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ing its creepet-covored porch, were warmly greeted 
by Mrs Hendil and Dorothy. 

I told the story of finding the^paper, and they 
all crowded‘round me as I took it out; Dorothy 
leaning over iny shoulder in her eagerness, read 
it aloud. Her mother was greatly affected on 
hearing this last message from tlie sen, while Ben 
had to clear his throat a good many times before 
he could recover his conn>osure. 

When they had got over the excitement, 1 
asked them if they coidd make anything of the 
rough drawing on the back of the paper; but 
after carefully examining it, they came to the 
conclusion it was some old chart which had been 
used in the hurry of the moment It represented 
an irregular oval, with the cardinal points marked, 
in the south-east part of which was a curious 
arrangement of live circles, the midille one being 
larger than the others. We sat discussing the 
discovery, sfieculating on the str.-ingo event so 
long that the fishing expedition was quite put 
on one side. 

‘I well remember,’ said Mrs Hendil, ‘that on 
the night in which father went on his last voyage, 
he promised me be would give up the sea when 
he came back. “ 1 ’m getting too old for the 
work, Dolly,” he said, as 1 sat on his knee before 
going to bed ; “ and besides, it’s a risky biisincs.s. 
If this run is successful, I’ve made up my mind 
to' retire from the trade altogether. Anyway, 
I’ve laid by a snug nest for yon, my pretty.—It’s 
in a bank,” I remember he added witli a laugh. 
Dorothy uml 1 have st^arelieil over his papers 
again and again, but have found nothing relating 
to any savings, so 1 never could quite make 
out what he meant.’ 

Dorothy’s mother sat looking sadly into the 
fire for a long time, during which none of us 
ventured to break the silence. 

As I did not wish to be late in getting home, I 
was soon obliged to say good-bye; ami on my 
way out came across a hulking young fellow, who 
aeemed to be hanging about the cottage. He 
slunk olf on seeing me, but not before I recog¬ 
nised liim to be Will .lackson, the son of a coast- 
gnardman stationed at the lower end of our 
village. He was a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, 
who had been one voyage; but finding the work 
too jMtfd at sea, preferred idling about at home. 

That night I dreamed that Old Quin visited me 
’4»nd caused me to accompany him over the hills ; 
but what his object was, I could not make out, 
for I awoke just as he seemed to be on the eve of 
idinelosing something that was weighing heavily 
,\ph his spirits, 'riiough I courted slec]) ng.iiii, in 
iihe hope of taking up the broken thread of my 
dream, I was doomed to tlisappointinent. After 
this, 1 employed my leisure in rambling along 
the cliflfs with a copy of the chart in my hand, 
trying to find anything at all resembling it in 
which to search. Tw#) or three years, however, 
passed away without any discovery being made, 
and I hod come to t'i^ord the whole thing as 
almost hopeless. 

One afternoon, Ben Quin and I had rowed in¬ 
shore after a successful day’s fishing, and hauled 
the boat lip the‘ iKOch of a little unfrequented" 
4bay called Mint Qaf>. As we hod been hard at 
riror’s in ttie sun and were tired and hot, we seated 
fiMUSSulves on a fbft tock in the shadow, of the 
and aftnr t^freshing ourselves, 'sat talking 


at our ease. Of late, I had relaxed my investiga¬ 
tions ; but some remark of Ben’s made me take 
out my copy of the chart, and the sight of this 
called to mind the barrel which I had hidden 
away. The cave was not far olf. Telling Ben 
I would not be long, I started up, and running 
over tlie sand, soon returned with the barrel. I 
took out the oilskin bag, and on carefully examin¬ 
ing it, was surprised to find that it contained an 
inner pocket. In this was a piece of parchment 
which hud escaped my notice before. To my 
great joy, it proved to be a more elaborate draw¬ 
ing of the chart or j)laii scrawled on the paper, 
with some written directions besides. Ben sat 
looking on in wonder, when I shouted: ‘It’s all 
right, Ben. AVe ’ll find your father’s treasure ; 
it’s ns plain as a jiikestalf here. You’ll be all 
rich now ’- 

‘AVhistl’ said Ben at that in-staut, putting his 
finger to his lips. ‘ 1 believe there’s some one 
listening in the gap up above. It’ll be uncommon 
awkward if you ’re overlioard.’ 

'I'hru.stiug the plan into my breast-pocket, I 
ran li;;htly up the steep narrow path and caught 
a glimpse of a man hunying uwuy. 'I’hough it 
was only a glance, it brought iny heart into my 
month, for the man was young .lack.son, who 
had some lime before gone back to sea. He 
looked buck on gaining tbu tiqi, afid seeing me 
following, he turned round and grumbled out in 
a ball'-.sulky way : ‘ Well, bow- you startled me, 
to be sure, by ritshing up so sudden-like.’—I 
looked at him without s|)eaking, so he went on: 
‘ 1 think you might give a poor shipwrecked 
fellow a heaitier welcome, though we didn’t use 
to be .siudi frieud.s over yonder,’jerking his thumb 
towards Shingle Bay.—‘I’ve been tlirougli a deal 
of rough weatlier since then, and don’t bear no 
ill-will. Let bygones be bygones, say 1.’ 

l'’roui the shullling manner in wliicli he spoke, 
I felt sure he had been watching us and had 
overheal'd my incautious remarks ; however, iis 
there wa-s no help for that now, I cut him short, 
and turning abruptly avv.ay, luirried back to Ben. 
Throwing the keg into the boat, in a few 
minutes we lia<l her alloat, and rowed olf round 
a projecting mass of rock where wo were quite 
out of sight and hearing fi'om above. 

‘1 hope that sneaking scoundreT didn’t hear 
all, Ben,’said 1 os we rest(!d on our ours. ‘It’s 
lucky he betrayed bis whereabouts before I bad 
got any further ; no let us hope there’s no great 
harm done, after all.’ 

‘What’s done can’t be helped,’<juoth Ben philo¬ 
sophically. ‘But, as you haven't told me yet 
what you’ve found out, I can’t give an opinion.’ 

‘ Well, Ben, you remember that your sister said 
her father told her he hud a snug nest put away 
in a bank, but that she could find no account of 
any money. This set me thinking, and I came to 
the. conclusion that the paper I at first found in 
the keg referred to this money, which most likefy 
hud been hidden away. The drawing on this 
parchment makes me pretty nearly sure that if 
there is anything at all, it’s in Danes’ Camp. 
What I’ve got to do is to hit upon the exact 
spot’ 

Ben had been looking iittently at me whiie I 
was explaining, and now gave vent to his feelings 
in a long whistle. ‘From what father said to 
Dolly—and he wasn’t the* man to make a joke-^ 
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sartin he’d put by something; ami, to my 
■•mind, these charts were not drawn for nothing. 

But after all these years, it’s likely it may have 
• been found out; still, it’s worth trying; and if 
we can light on the place and get the money, 
we’ll manage to fetch it away safe enough, 1 
warrant.’ 

Ne.xt morning at daybreak I was out; and 
taking my way over the fields, wet and lieavy 
with ilew, came to the headland that rose in a 
bold sweep from the level land below. Eight 
ahead, looking near in the brightnes.s lliat now 
overspread the sky, but in reality some three miles 
away, appeared the low dark line wliich maiked 
the ancient bank of Danes’ (Jami). (doing on at 
a brisk pace, I soon got over the intervening 
ground, and climbing the old earthwork, com¬ 
menced my seare.h. Though broken down in 
some plaees, ami overgrown with dense ])atc.hes of 
gorse and fern and the graeeful trailing houghs 
of the bramble, the old ditch and bank retained 
much of their original form : the space eiieloseil 
being roughly scpiare, three .sides were entrem hod, 
the fourth being the .sheer edge of the elill', wliieli 
here rose to a groat height. Commencing at the 
ueai’est corner, 1 walked round the top, the parcli- 
inent in my hand, and so reaelied the farthe.st 
e.\troiuity of the camp. 1 was unable to discover 
anything that correspomled to the i,lan, which con¬ 
sisted of an oval with the points of the eom)>ass 
shown. At the south-c.ast part were four circles, 
enclosing a larger one marked with a c.ro.ss, while an 
arrow pointed to the south indieateil fifty yard.s. 
1 looked carefully for any object from which to 
measure fifty pace.s ; but wh.at bad seemed simple 
on first seeing the drawing, appeared bopelo.s.s in 
practice now. 

I sat on tins bank, trying to g(d oviu- my 
di.sappoiiitment, and, to amuse myself, began 
rolling pieces of Hint down the bill, wateliing 
os they Doiinded away till they were .stopped by 
the furze bushes that fringed the path beneath. 
Having exhausted all the stories within reach, 1 
tried to unearth a large Hint which protnuled 
from the turf, but found it a hard job, till, exert¬ 
ing all luy strength, it came out at last, .aml slip¬ 
ping from my grasp, rolled down the steep slope 
and crashed into the bushes. At that moment 
I heard a footstep coming towards me, and was 
turning round to sec who it was, when, in the 
hole from which I had pulled the stone, I spied 
u gold coin, and had just time to snatch it, when 
a scrambling noise caused me to close my liiiger.s 
upon it, and the next instant the uiivvelcouie form 
of young Jackson stood over me. 

‘ Hillo 1 ’ said he, with what was meant to he 
an arch smile; ‘you’re taking the air early this 
morning, shipniet.’ I’rndeiitly overcoming a strong 
desire to send him headlong down the hill, I 
took no notice of his pleasantry, but, getting 
up, commenced to walk homeward. 1 lio|)ed 
Jadcson would take the hint, and not trouble 
me with his presence; hut it suited him to 
accompany me; and as I could not very well 
shake him off, I hud to put the best face 
possible on the matter. All this time I had 
kept the gold piece in my hand, not daring to 
look M it) and on the <first opportunity 1 (quietly 
slipped it into ray pocket 

We walked on silently for some time, when 
Jackson broke out wi^: ‘I had such a rum 


dream last night: I thought I was digging for a 
potful of money some one had hid in the ground. 
After working for a long spell, I finds it, when 
up you comes dud calls out “Halves!”—“All 
right,” said 1 ; “that’s all fair and scpiare.” So 
we parts the lot between us.’ 

There was a pause at this, and then I ratlicr 
awkw.'U’dly' remarked : ‘ What of that'! It was 
only a dream.’ 

‘ Suppo.se,’ said he, looking sideways at me, ‘ you 
was to find anything, and 1 was to come along, 
of course yon’d do the same, eh !’—putting on a 
simple anil friendly look. 

‘As it isn’t very likely such a thing will happen, 

1 don’t see the good of talking about it,’ 1 was 
forewl to say. 

‘Now, look here,’ said he, changing his manner 
and s]ieaking in a Imllying tone. ‘I lieard yon 
and Quin tiie oilier day talking on tlie beach 
down yonder about tlie {laper you found and what 
you expected it meant. My old grandad was a 
mate of tjuiii’s fatlier in many a run of goods, 
and lie often said the old man hud stowed away 
a rich eur;;o, which ain’t neeu the light since, I 
reckon. If you like to take me as pardner, well 
and good ; if not, look out, for you’ll come off 
all the worse, 1 can tell you.’ 

1 was rather staggered with tliis ; for it did not 
strike me at first that .lack.son pretended to know 
mole than lie really did. As I did not answer, 
Jackson gat e me anollier threat, and then dropped 
heliiml, but i'ldlowed me home at a distance, 
j After breakfast, as tbere was notbing to keep 
me at liome, I got leave from my fatlier to stop 
for a niglit or two at my eousiu’s. Jackson was 
not ill sight wlien 1 got out again, not e.\peetilig 
me so soon, 1 siip])Ose ; so 1 (iiiiekly gained the 
liill-lop, and after walking some distance, sat down 
where there was no fear of being overlooked, and 
laliing out tlie. coin, proceeded to examine it. It 
was as big a wo of our guineas, and as it bad 
a liole bored tiirougli it, Imd evidently been used 
as a cliaini. On one side were scratclied the 
letters T. (Jnin. Hastily getting up, I started at 
a run, and did not stop till 1 eaine to Uie place 
where 1 had fotiml it. 'Tlie iiank at tliis part 
was thickly covci-ed with bushes, and I now 
noticed for the first time that they almost hid 
a low mound. 1 made out its sliape to he oval; 
and turning iiiy face to the south, 1 took fifty Iona 
paces, which brought me to a large moss-covered 
stone, which did Jiot rise above tlie level of the 
ground, so that I had not noticed it before. A 
huge blisli overshadowed the place wliere 1 had 
discovered tlie coin, and this proved to be at the 
sonth-Bost part of the oval mound corresponding 
to the pixsitions of the five circles in the chart. It 
struck me that old (jiiiii must have dropped the 
gold piece while working at this spot. 

All excitement, 1 pushed on ns fast as I could 
to Shiugle Bay, and found Bgu at home. Taking 
liim aside into the garden, I told hint of «iy 
discovery, and showed him the coin, which he 
remembered liuving seen his father wear, Wheft;. 
1 spoke of wliat Jackson had told me, he loolt^ 
rather grave ; hut brightening up after a bit^ 

Ire had a plan to deceive him. Lighting hi* 
and seeming to be greatly agisted lierebgr^jn* 
went into details. : 

‘Now, as that young scapp ftftessee,:<» muck, 
about th& affair, it's my opinion ^ 
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will be to get the treasure, whatever it be, to¬ 
night. We can smuggle a pickaxe and shovel 
down to the boat in an old sail w^en it falls dark. 
Young Jaokion is sure to bo along this way after 
yon : and if you keep indoors until the evening, 
he’ll most like be hanging about all day. When 
we go out in the boat, he’ll think there’s some¬ 
thing in the wind ; and as he won’t have the 
pluck, for all his stoutness, to tackle us by him¬ 
self, he’s almost sure to go back and get the help 
of that precious cousin of his. The moon will 
be up by the time we land the tools ami are ready 
to work ; so, all tilings considered, it’ll go hard 
with us if we can't be the first in.’ 

We followed closely Ben’s programme ; and, ns 
he predicted, Jackson was to be seen watching 
us j and as soon as we were afloat, he hurried 
away in tlie dii'ection of his home. With the 
tools on our shoulders, we leaped on shore at the 
gap, and making our boat fast, we toiled up the 
steep path, and came to the camp just, as tlie moon 
appeared over the hill; and by its liglit we set 
to work with all speed. We cleared away the 
earth under the bush, and had made a good-sized 
hole, when the pick struck witli such force against 
a stone as almost to overturn Ben, who was wield¬ 
ing it. ‘There’s n rock or something as hard 
here, George,’ said he ruefully, rubbing Ids arm 
and resting his back against the bank. 

I shovelled away lor dear life, and throwing 
out a lot of loose earth, laid bare a large boulder. 

‘Oh, that’s all, is it?’ said Ben. ‘I wfis afraid 
I’d struck the solid cliff.’ , 

With the help of a crowbar we prised the .stone, 
and dragging it out, disclosed a bundle of dry 
ferns and heather; and eagerly removing tliis, 
we found a snug nest with five kegs lying in 
it. 

‘Stop a bit,’ said Ben. ‘A little more liglit 
won’t be amiss.’ He stooped down and lit a 
lantern under cover of the bnsh. By it we couhl 
see the barrels were arranged in the same order 
as the circles in the chart. 

Ben diagged out tlie fiist, and giving it a shake, 
declared it to be full of Freiudi brandy ; another 
proved to be similar, lie then laid hold ol' tlie 
middle keg, but found it so lieavy that he couhl 
not move it ‘Hillo!’ said lie, in an excited 
whisper; ‘ this is the one worth taking care of' 
From the weight, it must be gold. We must get 
it out of this before Jackson returns, for I’ve an 
idea Iw won’t be long.’ 

We dug a trench llirough the bank, and so 
were able to roll out the-lieavy keg. This took 
some time, for now the moon wn.s mounting up 
the sky. Happening to look over the camp, I 
Gould distinguish two dark forms making towards 
US. Seeing there was not a moment to lo.se, I 
quietly told Ben they were coming, and with his 
help, forced the keg over the edge, and sent it 
rolBng swiftly down the slope where I had amused 
myself that morning. I heard it crash through 
the bushes at the 'jiDttom, and then all was 
still. 

Whispering to Ben, I replaced the two brandy 
barrels, and shovelled back a lot of the earth, 

; . managing Hris so quickly, that when Jackson and 
. ; his cousin came U]^ us, all trace of the barrels 
' .f luid disappeared. We went on digging as if we 
; not aware* of . their pi^iKjnc^ until they 

, do^n the hemk* 


‘So you’re caught, my flne’fellow,’ said Jackson, 
cuinmencing to scrape away at the loose earth, 
and iu a little time dragging out one of the 
kegs. ‘As my fathei'’s substitute, I order you, 
in the name of the law, to hand over these ’ere 
smuggled good.s.’ 

Ben roundly refused, but afterwards, on my 
entreaty, consented to the arrangement. The other 
kegs were dragged out; and the two men con¬ 
tinued to dig deeper, but found nothing more, 
seeming to have no suspicion of the trick we liad 
played ; for each at lengtli shouldered a ban-el 
ami Irudged off silently the way they had come. 

We waited until they were out of sight ; then, 
getting our precious keg into a strong basket, and 
placing some fish on the top to conceal it, we 
landed at the (puiy, and carried it between us, 
with some difiionlty, to the cottage. 

We saiil nothing till after breakfast, and then, 
with bolted door.s, we forceil in the head of the 
barrel, disclosing to our wondering eyes a glitter¬ 
ing mas.s of gold pieiais, wbicb when emplieil out 
on to the floor made a perfect hillock of guineas. 
When we had recoyered our breath, we counted 
the treasure ; but 1 am nfiaid to tell how 
much we made it, lest my veracity should be 
doubted. 

The neighbours were very curious to know the 
cause of my cousins’ sudden rise in the worhi; 
and though young Jackson never heard anything 
about tbe fifth keg, yet he evidently in some 
way connected my cou.sins’ pi-osperity with Dunes’ 
Camp. 


A STNSKT. 

A SOFT sweet rip|i!e coiiu-s over the sea ; 

’Die sun sinks .slow t'> lii.s ^foltlen rest; 

Anil you are walking alone with me, 

While a glory falls on the crimson west. 

A tender light over moon and hill, 

Like a mystical veil of lieanty lies ; 

And our hearts in the silence stir and thrill. 

And your soul looks out of your dear blue eyes. 

The things too subtle and rare for .speech. 

An exipiisite sympathy can divine; 

Our spirits sving off on an upward reach, 

With your little hand lying clasped iu mine. 

See yonder, Love ! where the lights liegia 
To faint and fuile in the purple air, 

And the strange sweet sorrow creeps dumbly in 
That the heart of the Beautiful aye doth bear. 

Barling ! I know that your soul grows chill, 

And your licart is full of a vague regret, 

As the glory fades from each radiant hill, 

And tbe shadows full where the sun has set. 

Yot, dear, in the future you cloud with doubt. 
Our hearts will love as they love to-day; 

The light of our loving can ne’er die out, 

Nor our souls, unheeding,, walk fur away. 
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fioloitra of tlie rainbow.’ The suburbs melt and 
SOUTHWAUIC IN THE OLDEN TIME. jujo the couuti'y, .and each year the circle 

London i.s one of the oldest cities iii the world, uronnd the city grows wider. It lias been sai'l 
and no authentie dote can be assigned to its that the inhabitants of the mighty conglomeration 
foundation. Many treati.scs have been written of liouses, streets, .squares, .and warehouses which 
since Tacitus on tlie one band and Milton on the make up the royal city have hardly more definite 
other severally propounde<l their 'IVojan, Celtic, ideas of its vastiiesa than have tlie fi.shes of the 
and British theories. Its name, legemls, and wide Atlantic of the immensity of the ocean in 
renown, together with its marvellous growth, have which they swim. 

awakened many an historic echo, and inspired Our minds cannot adequately grasp the enor- 
eloquent and poetic jams. mou.s are.a, or properly apiirehcnd the meaning of 

It is a startling thought, as wi; look on the % circuit of one hundreil and twenty square miles, 
myriad buildings, churches, and warehouses, with containing more people than the whole kingdom 
the rushing crowds which surronud them, that of Scutlainl. Were the houses set leas than a 
there was a time when forests came down to the yard .apart, the line would reach from Land’s End 
margin of the river Thames, and wild beasts to John o’ Gro,at’s, thence to the South Foreland, 
roamed about in them—when the rising grounds and back again along the coast to our starting- 
and partially cleared glades w’ere occupied by place ; in all, a vast triangle of about two thou- 
rude huts scattereil here and there, ami skin-clad sand five hui. d miles. 

aborigines herded their cattle and mended their It is not, however, the London of to-day to 
nets on the site of the greatest city tin; worhl w'hich we seek to introduce our readers, but the 
has over seen. Lond.ni of mcslieval times. Wo will suppose that 

The record of the gradual growth of London our first traveller hails from the Continent—per- 
abounds with interest, whether we regard the chance a soldier returning from the wars of Oor- 
causes or their operation. Its hi.story is closely many, France, or Italy. He may be a scholar or 
connected with civilisation, liberty, and art; and learned doctor from Padua, or a merchant from the 
many a landmark remains by which we can trace Low Countries, Genoa, or Venice. He has ciussed 
its progress and recall its ancient feature.s. Our the narrow sea, and being a man of knowledge 
imagination is eualded to rebuild its massive walls and intelligence, has gathered folklore as he jonr- 
and to repcople its civil and ecclesi.astical edifices neyed from Dover through the pleas.ant fields and 
—to follow the footsteps of Britons, Romans, gardens of Kent. It is summer-time, and the 
Danes, and Normans, as they 8Ucces.sively lorded orchaid.s, vines, crops, and ilowers are in full 
over it, and thus to learn something of their habits bloom or promise amidst the quiet beauty of the 
and customs ; and although the fragments are fast landscape. He has marked with the keenness of 
vanishing before the m.arch of modern improve- the arclneologist and the reverence of the Christian 
ments, enough remains to afford pleasure and profit the many village cluirche.s, whicli add charms to 
in*our researches. We can disinter noted spots every sni.’cecding pro.spect, and wliich well repay 
and describe their hallowed memories ; can ex- close and careful examination. Then, as now, 
plore their highways gild byways ; and can ad<luce the chime of their sweet and sonorous bolls 
much collateral evidence as to men and things sounded through tlic quiet air. He sees the gabled 
connected with the Great Metropolis. cottages with clustering vines and creepers, the 

It is impossible at the pre.sent time to define the picturesque rambling farmhouses, with taU chilUr 
be^iflnings and ending of London. ‘As well,’ neys and far-projecting eavesj-the more sabstaO' 
says a writer, ‘might wo try to determine the tial granges with quaint oriels, bold porchee, end 
lines of demarcation in the distinct yet blended high roets, surrounded by inoSts, now di^ S&d 


SOUTHWARK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
London is one of the oldest cities iii the world, 
and no authentic date can he u.ssigncd to its 
foundation. Many treati.scs have been written 
since Tacitus on tlie one band and Milton on the 
other severally propoundc<l tlicir Ti'ojan, Geltic, 
and British theories. Us name, legeiols, and 
renown, logetber with its marvellous growth, have 
awakened luiuiy an historic echo, and inspired 
eloquent ami poetic Jicns. 

It is a startling thonglit, as wi; look on the 
myriad buildings, churches, and warehouses, with 
the rushing crowds which surronud them, that 
there was a time when forests came down to the 
margin of the river Thames, and wild beasts 
roamed about in them—when tlie rising grounds 
and partially cleared glades were occupied by 
rude huts scattered here and there, anil skin-clad 
aborigines herded their cattle and mended their 
nets on the site of the greatest city tlie world 
has over seen. 

The record of the gradual growth of London 
abounds with interest, wliether we regard the 
causes or their operation. Its history is closely 
connected with civilisation, liberty, and art; and 
many a landmark remains by vvbicb we can trace 
its progress and recall its ancient features. Our 
imagination is eualded to rebuild its massive walls 
and to repcople its civil and ecclesi.astical edifices 
—to follow the footsteps of Britons, Romans, 
Danes, and Normans, as they 8Uccos.sively lorded 
over it, and thus to learn something of their habits 
and customs ; and although the fragments are fast 
vanishing before the march of modern improve¬ 
ments, enough remains to afford pleasure and profit 
in*onr researches. We can disinter noted spots 
and describe their hallowed memories ; can ex¬ 
plore their highways qiid byways ; and can adiluce 
much collateral evidence as to men and things 
connected with the Great Metropolis. 

It is impossible at the pre.sent time to define the 
be^iflnings and ending of London. ‘As well,’ 
says a writer, ‘might wo try to determine the 
lines of demarcution in the distinct-yet blended 
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green—aii(l the stately maneiona of England’s ajjd coinsj have been found in abundance all along ■ 
chivalry, bristling yet with battlement and the road in the stratifications of two thousand 
bastion, but becoming pierced by external open- years. The Danish vikings afterwards moored 
ings for exit ivu<l for light—sure sign of dawning their war-galleys in the creeks and along the , 
security and pence. shore, when, in their frequent and audacious 

As he passed thraugh Canterbury, our traveller descents, they ravaged London, carrying desola- 
pauses to pay- his devotions in the majestic cathe- tion ami dismay alike into the home, the palace, 
dral, venerable in age and associations. Ho has and the church. The Saxons subsequently forti- 
knelt before the glittering shrine of St Thomas ficd the suburb, using the old Roman niate- 
ii Docket, soon to be despoiled ; and has provided rial, whibst the}’ in tlu^ir turn were dispossessed 
himself with relics ns mementoes at Hnrbledown. by the con(iueritig Norman William in 1006, 
He pursues the well-trodden pilgrim-wny under who speedily bestowed the best and richest por- 
the white dills and the breezy downs, through tioiis of the land on the priests. From Lambeth 
many a straggling village and sleepy town, till he westwards, to Bermonds-Ryc on the east, nearly 
reaches Hartford, the ilrst posting station out of idl belonged to the Chuieh, ns did also about 
London. Here all is activity night and day with two-thirds of the city of London. Then arose 
relays of post and pack horses pronijit for the .ser- abbeys, priories, ami monastic institutions of 
vice of courtiers, couriers, ami mei’chants. Black all kinds, stately edifices and palatial dwellings, 
—iheu Bleak—Hill is reached and left behind, with all the a])purtenances of ecclesiastical domi- 
and Elthain’s royal palace in the height of its nation and wealth. 

splendour—now, alas ! a farmhouse, ami its high The name Southwark has been spelled by 
festal Hall a barn. Many conventual buildings chroniclers in twenty-seven dilTerent way.« ; but 
repose around with full array of immastic appur- the meaning is the same—the south w’ork or 
tenances. . fortification of London. Tlie place has share in 

Entering the Kent Hoad or Street, he arrives at the great liistory of tlie times, ami was the avcntie 
the boundary of London liberties, St Tliomas-a- i along whiih most foreigners came. Many notable 
Watering, the precise spot being at the pre.sent June- 'personages arc as,sociatcd with its chronicles ; and 
tion of Albany Street with the old r(jad. Hither ' innumerable proce.ssion.s, regal, civil, ecclesiasticid, 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs ivcre wont to come ' and military, have llilted in raiiid succession over 
annually in civic state to inspect tlic boundaries, ' its raised causeway. 

ami, as a stream flowed over the road, the citizens i At the time of onr traveller, disorders abounded, 
used j(jciilarly to speak of ‘going over the water.’ and the neiglibourhood was rendered unsafe hy 
This spring wasdedicated to St Thomas of Canter- reason of a loo.se and riotous cla.ss inhabiting the 
bury, and gave the place its name. King Henry V.* rude hovels scattered around the low-lying districts 
was here welcomed on his triumphant return on eacli side of the liighway. The repulalion of 
from France after tlie victory at Agiiicoiirt; and Southwark has always lieen more or le.ss questiori- 
Hall records ‘the .solemn procession lauding and able. In the reign of Kdward 111. tlio manor was 
praising God for tlie high lionour and victory to bestowed on certain religions fraternities, ‘that 
Him given and grantcil.’ A g.allows w.as erected they iiiiglit take order with tlie lawless population, 
near at hand, on wliich frequent executions took and briille tlie rmughtim‘B.s of tlie said malefactors.' 
place. One of the (jnnrters of the uiil'oi tunute Sundry pri.son-lioiise.s hud been called into exi.st- 
nnd misguided Sir Ihomas Wyatt, wiio led the once, to aid in lliis landiilde mission; and as 


to aid in lliis laiidiilde mission ; and as 


Kentish men against Queen Mary, was exposed ' years went by, they multiplied on every band, 
at St Thomas-a-Watering in ITiod: and the last , Tliere wa.s the Clink in the liberty of that 
execution took place in ITtW. All signs of the name, belonging to the bishops of Winclicster, 
locality have long been obliterated, and few , situated we..*tward of tlieir piduce ; the clink, or 
among the passers-by liave any knowledge of ' prison, being ispeeially provided for ‘the incar- 
tlieso scenes of piigeanlry and of blood. Gerarde, ceratioii of tlio.se who would bray nml l.iabble, 
the great herbalist and botaiii.st, who died in 1607, or otherwise break the peace of oUr lord the 


wys the wild willow-hcrh is to be found nigh to ; king.’ Tliis dismal prison was near to the Baiik- 
the place of execution at St Tliom.as-ii-Watering, i side, the street still called by its name recalling 
Southwark begins wliere the country road ends, i the site. Near by dwelt Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and comprises an area larger th.an the city itself, i Mas.singer and <)livcr Goldsmitli, the last of 
It was in far-off times mostly a dull ami dreary ' whom in Liter times had earned n scanty and 
marsh or swamp, where the wildfowl ami bittern j precarious living a.s a doctor. Many a riglitcous 
found a home, and e.xteiideil from tlie river south- j man wa.i confined in this noi.somo jail, and 
ward to those rising grouml.s now known as Clap- endured with high constancy unjust uml cruel 
ham, Streathani, and Brixton. Islets rose above treatment; and some prisoners of note languished 
the waste of ooze and water; nml a straggling for years unpitied and alone, 
forest, affording lurking-places for evil-doers, grew 'I’lie Marslialsea was so culled ‘as j)eitainiiig to 
around. In 1678 there was a presentment made the Marshals of England.’ Ofl'ence.s conmiitted 
to Burleigh by Fleetwood the Recorder, who within the verge of the Court, and ninlters of 
urges that ‘the south side is dark and shadowed contempt ami of debt, were purged here, often 
with trees, alJbnling ,.7.' ndmirahle. place for such witli the whole life of tlie offender and forfeiture 


doings, II bower for conspirators,’(fee. of all his property. Tlie White Lion, also an 

The Romans had emimnked the shore of the old hostelry, was one of the inany jails; and 
Thames, had formed the broad highways of the Stow tells us tlnit it had been so since 1550, 
Watling and Ermine Streets through tlie nionss and was generally filled With murderers and 
and forests, and hadtproljably constructed a bridge malefactors; and in the "seventeenth cenfury, 
connect the shores. Remains of villas nml with tho.se oftentimes misguided though sincere 
Other buildings, Agether with arms, un»s, tiles, men known as Puritana and Quakers. Outside 
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' tliews ttbodea of horror, flltli, and starvation, 
clamoured «n array of utter vagrants, gathered 
in numbers to ply by day and by night the 
trade of theft and of beggary, wandering about 
either singly and silently, or in companies when 
robbery upon a larger scale was designed. 

I Through such scenes and aniid.st such uproar 
our traveller makes his way, never heeding the 
scowling looks of evil-di»posetl men gathered 
round the doors of low taverns, or imdur the pent 
roofs of the stalls scattered sparsely along the 
highway—a gooil quarter-stalT, a stout heart, and a 
strong arm standing him in stead amidst the scenes 
of riot and lawlessness. 

He called to mind the various industries pos¬ 
sessed by Southwark : ut one period the pickled 
herring business, wliich promised to bring much 
wealth and commercial prosperity; but from 
jealousies and sundry unexplained causes, it 
languished, and was carried by the promoters to 
Holland. Tliere were also vinegar uuuiiiractiyrius 
and breweries from a very' early period, the latter 
taking deep root, and tlio lai ge.st passing llirougii 
the bands of 'J'lir.ile, Dr Joliiisoii’s fiieud, with 
whom ho frei|Uuully abode both here .and in 
Streatham, to its iriilmination in tlie gigantic 
establishment of Barclay and I’erkins, whose 
premises cover many a spot ol renown in the 
middle ages, civil, ecclesiastical, and theatrical 
—for part of the Globe playhouse, the old Noii- 
coiiformist chapel, and portions of the. groiimls of 
abbots and i>rior.s, have been from time to time 
absorlied by these immense works. 

A large area was occ.upiwl by tins Mini, which 
at first was a sanctuary for iu-solveiits, and after- 
Wiuits contained a .sumptuous mansion, built by 
('harles, Duko of Brandon, in shoi’lly before 
the time of our traveller’s visit. This edifice was 
nearly opiX)site to St George’s Church, and por¬ 
tions belonging to it—p.artsof the stairca.ses, iloors, 
and other iittings—have been found built into 
neighbouring bouses. When the Duke fell by 
attainder, and the property reve.rted to the king, 
money was coined there, litmce the name, given to 
the region around. Queen Mary be.stowei.1 the 
domain for a re-sideme ou the Archbisliops of 
York, when the see was deprived of York llouse, 
Whitehall; but it was found to be out of the 
way am! otherwise inconvciiieut; au<l, permission 
being obtained, it was .sold, and shortly afterwards 
pulled down for the purposes of trade. 

The Mint was ‘a refuge for the worst and 
lowest’ of the people, ami was called that ‘ un- 
luippy country.’ Violence often rc.sulting in deatli 
was not uncommon, and deeds of darkness occurred 
daily within its precimds. Travesties of Ohurcli 
rites were permitted, and marriages ami cliri-sten- 
ings took place in taverns ami shops similar to 
tbo.se which created so much obloquy in the 
Savoy, the Fleet, and in JMayfair. These nefa¬ 
rious transactions were legal ami binding ; but so 
mfich seaudal ensued, that an Act of parliament 
was passed which suppressed them early in tlie 
eighteenth century. .In the Mint was a gallows 
for executions, stocks, and many minor lockup- 
houses and prisons. 'The very names all around, 
many of which have survived, were suggestive of 
the* kad repute of the neighbourhood—such as 
Barefoot and Labour-in-vaiu Alleys, Hanginuii’s 
Acre, Dirty Lane, Harrow Dunghill, and many 
mere*of similar import 


Southwark Fair was in full swing, and our, 
traveller beheld its sights, amusements, and orgies 
with amazement mid dismay. The scene has been 
immortalised by’Hogarth, whilst both Pepys and 
Evelyn enlarge on the tricks, mummeries, and 
iiniiiurulities practised there. The Fair lasted 
three days by statute, but generally e.xtended 
itself beyond a week, often for fourteen days. It 
wiw suppressed in 1762. Being held the day after 
that of St Bartholomew in Smithfield, the excite¬ 
ment and uproar were, simply transferred acros-s 
(he water. One feature in this yearly carnival 
consisted of playacting in inn yards, taverns, and 
elsewhere. .Some representations were good, and 
others tolerable, but the greater part low and of 
the. very worst tendency'. 

I The great inns were said to possess secret 
I cIuuuIkm's, to which citi/seiis and the young were 
enticed by guile and stratagem, for the purpose of 
: roblMU-y and injury. lii the courtyard was often 
I to he seen a movable theatrical stage, the galleries 
; ami windows being crowded with the guests, and 
I with spectators drawn in from all parts. Thera 
I were also hixitlis reared on vacant ground, where 
■ plays were performed. 

Local courts were grunted for rough-and-ready 
justice on oll'eiidcrs caught redhanded. They were 
exclusively for enforcing the laws and reguhitions 
of tlie J''air, ami were erected only within its 
precincts. Tliey were called Pie Powder, or the 
■dusty foot, referiiiig to the people coming and 
' going. J t is snp])o8cd that lliis tribunal might 
Lliave been loc ated in the town-ball, which was in 
the midst of the racket and noise. . 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

CHAl'TEB Sill. 

CiTiiMERH.ws, ill one of the most northerly of 
the uorlliern - luties of England, although it con¬ 
siders itself to be a place of no small importance, 
liiui not the gowi fortune to be situated on any of 
the great main lines of railway ; consequently, to 
most people it has the air of being somewhat out 
of the world. Of late years, however, a branch 
line has found it out. and has thereby enabled 
it to emerge from the state of semi-torpor in 
whieh it seemed destined to languish fpr ever. The 
branch lino in question, of which Cuiumerhays 
is the teriiiiiins, is about twenty miles in length, 
and leaves the main line at Greenholm Station. 
About halfway between the two places, but about 
a couple of miles distant from the line itself, are 
certain important collieries, to meet the require¬ 
ments of whicli a seccjiuhiry branch has been 
constructed, wliich turns ubrujitly’ from the mam 
branch at a point dignified with the euphonious 
title of Cinder I’it .Iiniclioiv Here a sigiialmim’s 
box has been fixed, a wooden eraction, standing 
about six feet above the ground, with an arrange¬ 
ment of levers inside it, for working the pointi 
and signals in eoiiiiection w’ith the traffic to and 
from the collieries. At the time of which we 
write two men were stotioijcd at the box in 
question, who came on duty turn and turn oBout^ 
in each case a week of doy-duHy alternating With 
one of night-duty. The cottage of one of the 
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'«%nalmen waa about half a milo from tke box, 
•on the road leading bi the collieries ; while tliat 
of his ‘mate’ was about a quarter of a mile 
down the rofld in an opposite direction. 

Into this second cottage, whicli stood by itself 
in a lane a little removed from the high-road, and 
having no habitation near it, we will venture, 
Asmodeus-like, to take a peep on a certain April 
evening. It was already dusk in the valleys, 
although a soft rosy light still made beautiful 
the tops of the distant fells. 

In half an hour James Maynard, the signalman, 
would be due at his box to take his ‘spell’ of 
night-duty. Ilia thick blue overcoat was hanging 
behind the door ready to put on, his wife was 
washing up the crockery, and Maynard himself 
was smoking a last after-tea pipe before leaving 
home. He was a well-built stalwart man, with a 
jet-black beard and moustache, and clos(^-cut hair 
of the same colour, to which his dark-blue eyes 
offered a somewliat striking contrast. He ha<l 
been about three months in Ids present sitmition, 
and among the drivers and guards who worked 
the traffic between the junction and the eollierie,s 
he had come to be known by tlie. soljri(iuot of 
.‘Gentleman Jim.’ It was not that he over set 
himself np as being in anyway superior to or 
different from his mate.s; indeed, he was univer¬ 
sally popular ; hut these grimy-faced men, w'ho in 
their way are often keen observers of character, 
had an imstinctive feeling that, although necessity 
might have made him one of them to outward 
seeming, he was not so in reality, ami that at 
so»ue anterior time his imsition in life must have 
been widely ililferont from that which ho now 
occupied. But genial and good-natured though 
‘Gentleman Jim’ might be, lie was a man who 
brooked no questioning, and no one thereabouts 
knew more about 1dm than he chose to divulge 
of his own accord. 

Maynard and his wife had been chatting pleas¬ 
antly tooether. Suddenly the latter laid a hand 
on her hushaiid’s arm tii bespeak his attention. 

‘ What is it V he asked. ‘ I heard nothing.’ 

‘ There was a noise of wheels a moment ago, 
and now it has ceased. It sounded ns if some 
vehicle hod stopped suddenly at the end of the 
lane. Do you xsamain in the background, dear, 
while I go and ascertain wliethcr any one is 
there.’ , 

. She opened the door and went out quickly. 
There was still light enough in the v.alley to 
see oiriects a considerable distance away. One 
side of the lane in which the cottage was built 
was bounded by a high hank. Up this Mrs 
Mkynard now, clamhereu, assisted by tlio branch 
of a tree ; she knew that from the top of it she 
could see not only the lane, but a considerable 
stretch of high-road on either hand. After gazing 
for a moment or two, she leaped lightly down 
and ran back to the pottage. ‘ A carriage with 
two horses is standing at the corner of tlie lane,’ 
slie said to her husba. ii. ‘A lady has got. out of 
it and is coming towards the cottage, and—oh, 
uiy dear—I’m nearly sure it’s Latiy Fauny 
Dwyer.’ 

‘ Lady Fan! Well, I shall be very glad to see 
her. ^ No doubt, su% is visiting at Beaton Park ; 
®»d ns she knows we are living in the neighbour- 
.hood, she must have made inquiries apd dis¬ 
covered our whereabouts.’ 


T hope she has not made her inquiries in such 
a way as to arouse any suspicion that we are at 
all different from what we seem to be V 

‘ I think you may trust Lady Fan for that. 
She generally knows pretty well what she is 
about.—But had you not better go and meet 
lierP 

Clara hurried to the door ; but as she opened it, 
Lady Fan appeared on the threshold. She looked 
a little white and scared, adventures with a 
spice of risk or romance in them not being in her 
usual line. Making a step forward and grasping 
Clara's hand, she said in a whisper : ‘ Is it safe 
to sjrcak aloud ? Is there any one but yourselves 
to he.ar me V 

Beassured on this point. Lady Fan threw her¬ 
self into her friend’.s arms and bnr.st into tears, 
holding ont a hand to Gerald as she did so. ‘ I 
can’t talk to either of you till 1 have liad my 
cry,’ she .sai<l between her sobs. ‘ What a wicke<I, 
wickeil world tliis is !’ 

She grow calmer in a little while, and sat down 
clo.se to Clara, holding a hand of the latter while 
she talked. 

Here it may he reniark(!d that it was through 
the inllueiicc of Lady Fun’s huslmnd that Cemld 
Brooke had olitniiual Ids pre.sunt situation as 
.signalman at Ciieler Pit Junction. The mode 
of life was of his own cljoosing. He wanted 
something to do that would lake him out of him¬ 
self as much as possible, and while not entirely 
isolating him from his fellow-men, would not 
I bring him into contact with too great a nimiher 
of them. In this oiit-of-Uie-way valley among 
the fells and moor.s, if anywhere, shelter amt 
safety might, surely be found. 

‘O 1113' deal', my dear,’ci icd lauly Fun ns she 
dried her eyes and looked round her, ‘and has 
it really come to this, that this dreadful poky 
little hole of a place is your home the only home 
that you have !’ 

‘ It is not ii dreadful little hole by' any means, 
dear Lady Funny,’ answered Gerald wil.li a smile. 
‘It is a substantial well-built cottage of four j'ooms 
—ipiite large enough for a family without eiicurn- 
branees. You don’t know how snug ami com¬ 
fortable we nie in it. Economy of space is not 
lialf enough considered in a small .world like 
ours.’ 

‘ I am glad you keep up your spirits,’ retorted 
her ladyship ; ‘ though how you contrive to do 
so under such circumstnnees is a inyslory to 
me.’ 

‘ We have really and truly been very comfort¬ 
able since we came here,’ answered (.'laru. ‘I 
have conceived ((uite an affection for our little 
hou.se, and somehow, 1' hardly know why, I feel 
as if we wei'e safer liere than elsewhere. Pro¬ 
bably it i.s the loneliness of the place that gives 
one this feeling of security ; and then the air 
that blows down fiom the moors is so pure and 
invigorating tliat both Gerald and I feel as If 
we were growing young again.’ 

‘Oh, of course you try to make the best of 
everything--it’s just your aggravating way,’ re- 
toj'ted Lady Fan. ‘ But if I were in your place, 
I should fret and fume and worry, and make 
myself and everybody abovrt me as misernWe-'as 
possible. That would be my way.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ answered Gerald with a 
laugh. ‘You don’t know-how many unsuspected 
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qi ilities you possess that go towards making a 
capital poor man’s wife.’ 

Lady Fan shrugged her shoulders. ‘And so 
you», Gerald Brooke, the owner of Beechley Towers, 
ore living here ns a common railway .signalniiin,’ 
she said ; ‘ finding your companions among a lot 
of engine-drivers and—shunters, don’t they call 
them?—and grimy people of tliat kind. Wliat 
is the world coming to !’ 

‘My eouipunions may be grimy, as you say; 
but 1 can assure your ladysliip that tliey are a 
very hard-working, good-hearted, decently behaved 
set of fellows, and tliat among them i.s more than 
one of whose friendship any man might be piimil. 
And I can furtlior assure you. Lady’ Fanny, that 
I am quite satisfied with my mode, of life—lor 
the pre.seiit ami till brighter day.s return, if they' 
ever will return. And that reminds me that I 
leave had no opportunity of thanking Dwyer for 
the trouble he must h.ave been put to in procur¬ 
ing me my present situation. Is he here with 
you V 

‘Oh dear, 110 . His last letter w.as dated from 
Cairo; where, liis next will be dateil from, good¬ 
ness only’ knows.' 

‘ Well, 1 hope yon won’t forget to thank him 
for me when next you write.’ 

‘By the way, how did you succeed in finding 
us out?’ asked Clara. 

‘ To tell you the truth, my ilear, one of my 
chief objects in accepting au invitation to Seaton 
Park was the hope of seeing you and your good- 
for-nothing signalman. I knew you were living 
close, by, but not exactly where. I also knew 
that you wore passing under the name of Alay- 
iiard. Accordingly, 1 set my maid to work to 
make certain inquiries, telling her a white tib 
ill onler to stifle any lairio.sity she might feel in 
the matter ; in fact, my dear Clara, 1 gave her 
to understand that before your marriage you had 
been in my service, and that I was de.siroua of 
nseertainiiig bow you were getting on in life. It 
was the moat likely tale I could think of, and 
I’ve no doubt it aii.swered its purpo.so ; anyhow, 
this morning Simpkins brought me your address, 
and here I am.’ 

‘How it brings back the memory of old times 
to see you and hear your voice 1’ saiil Clara. ‘It 
seems years .since I left the Towers, altliongdi it 
is only a few short months ago. 1 am often back 
there in my dreams.’ 

Lady Fan .sipieezed her friend’s hand in silent 
sympathy. 'Phen she said: ‘ By-tlie-by, what lias 
become of darling, quaint Miss I'rimby ? I liope 
she is quite well V 

‘She has gone to stay for a time with some 
friends in Devon. 'rhi.s place was too bleak for 
her during the winter montlis; but now the 
spring is here, she will be back with us again 
before long.’ 

‘You talk as if you were likely to remain here 
£er ever and a day,’ answered Lady Fun. ‘And 
that reminds me that I have done to-day as our 
sex are said to do Imbitii.ally with their isistscripts 
—that is, I liave left mentioning till the List the 
most important of the reasons w’hich brought me 
here. Algy, in the last letter I hail from him, 
chargeil mo to eith^^ see or communicate with 
yoif as ea dy ns possible, and tell you from liim 
that hi.s banker is at your service for any amount 
you choose to draw upon him. He has a lot of 


money lying idle, and would only be too glad if 
you would favour him by making use of it.’ 

‘Dwyer is a noble-hearted fellow, I know, 
but’- • 

‘ But me no buts,’ broke in her impetuous lady¬ 
ship. ‘There is no reason why you should not 
end this mean and sordid way of life at once. 
There are plenty of charming nooks on the Con¬ 
tinent where you and Clara might live with 
everything nice about you while waiting for 
better days ; and really you would be doing Algy 
a great kindness at tlie same time.’ 

Blit this was a jioiiit on wliich Gerald was 
not (o be moved. He combated Laily Fanny in 
almost the same terms that he had combated 
Karovsky when the Eussiaii had made him an 
almost identical offer. He would never leave 
Fiiglaud, he .said—on that he was determined— 
till the mystery that enshrouded Von Rosenberg’s 
death should bo cleared up and his own fair fame 
viiiilicuted before the world. There Wits within 
him a hidden faith that, like an altar flame, some¬ 
times burnt high and anon dieil down to a mere 
spark, but was never altogether extinguished, that 
one day his long waiting would be rewawied. 

Lady Fan fumed and lost her temper, and then 
recovered it again with equal facilit)', but in no¬ 
wise filiook Gerald from his purjiosc. Tlie striking 
of the hour startled them both. 

‘ Fight o’clock and Sir William’s hor.«e8 waiting 
for me all this time !’ exclaimed Lady Fan. 

‘And I’m a quarter of an hour late,’ said 
Gerald to his wife. ‘Lucas will begin to think 
something has happened to me.’ 

Lady J''anny’s last words to licr friend were: 
‘To-day is 'J'liesday. I’ll come iig.ain on Thurs¬ 
day, wlien we will have a good long talk together, 
by whii'b time I hope that obstinate and wrong- 
beaded husband of yours will have come to his 
seiisea’ 

< lerald Th oko had kis.?ed his wife and had 
gone olf ti. is duty at the signal-box, leaving 
her alone in the cottage. But not long would 
she he left iii solitude. Margery, who had gone 
to ‘Iverbarrow, a village about two miles away, 
to puicha.se some groceries, would be back in a 
little while. 

But half au hour passed after her husbaud’s 
departure without bringing Margery, and Clara 
began to grow seriously uneasy. Never bad she 
been so late before. AVhen the clock struck nine 
and still the girl bad not come, Clara could 
contaiu herself no longer. Putting on her houiiet 
ami shawl and locking the door, .she hurried down 
the lane, arid turning into the liigh-road in n direc¬ 
tion opposite that which Ual to tl'f? railw.ay, she 
went (luickly forward along the wh\ Jky which she 
knew Margery must come. The night was dark 
and moonle.s.«, but tlie stiiis .slione clenily, and by 
their faint light Clara could just discern the black 
outlines of the hedge which bounded the road, and 
thcieby keep licrseif to the line of narrow turf- 
bordered fixitway wliich ran by its side. She 
liiul not gone more than a quarter of a mile 
wiien her heart gave a throb of relief. She 
heal’d footsteps advancing towards her, and liei 
fine ear recognised tliem as those of Margeiy, 
even while the latter was some dtstance avray. 
‘Is that you, Margery?’ slfe called, so'that the 
gill might not be startled bjt coming suddenly 
upon her in the dark. A moment later they 
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had met. Margery had been hurrying homo at 
such a rate as to be nearly breathless, 

‘ 0 mum, he's here ! I've seen him, and heard 
him speak,J were the girl’s • first incoherent 
wordsi. 

‘ Who is it that you have seen and heard V 

‘Muster Croflon, mum—Muster Geril’s cousin 
—him os the Fi'enchy tiefl up in Ins chair.’ 

‘George Crofton here!’ murmured Clara, her 
heart seeming to turn to ice as she spoke. ‘Surely, 
surely, Margery, you must be mistaken.’ 

‘I only wish I was, mistress,’ responded the 
girl fervently; * but he only need speak for 
me to pick him out of a thousand meti in the 
dark. Be.sides, I saw his face with the cut in 
his lip and his teeth showing througli.’ 

For a little while Clara was so dazed and 
overcome th.'it she could neither speak nor act. 
In that first shock her iniiKl had room for one 
thought and one only: George Crofton was on 
the truck of her husband ! No other purpose 
could have brought him to this out-of-the-world 
place. Gerald must be warned and at once ; but 
first she must hear all that the girl had to tell. ■ 
She htrf turned mechanically, and was now : 
retracing her way to the cottage. 

‘ I suppose Mr Crofton saw you at the same 
moment you saw him V she said anxiously. 

‘I saw him, bnt he never set eyes on me.’ 

‘How could that happen?’ 

‘I’ll tell you all about it, mum. T had got my 
groceries and had left tlic village, and was coming 
along pretty fast, ’cos I was a bit late, when just as 
I was getting near the end of a lane I lie-ars two 
men coming along it Uilkiug to one another. I 
was not a bit a-feared; but still I thought I might ' 
as well keep out of their sight; so just oefore they j 
turned out of the lane, I slipjjed into the dry ditch | 
that runs along the hedge-bottom and eronclied 1 
down. They passed me without seeing me, still | 
talking, and then I knowed at once tliat one of 1 
’em was Muster Crofton. “We are before our j 
time,” says he to the other one ; “we shall have 
nearly an hour to wait.” Then says the other; 

“ Better be afore our time than after it.” After j 
going a bit up the road, they crossed it, and : 
passing through a stile, got into tlie fields, I | 
making bold to skulk after ’em, first taking olf i 
my shoes so os they shouldn’t hear me. On they 
went, I following, till they came to a hollow 
where there's a lot of trees, and in the middle 
of the trees a little house that seems, us well as 
I cotild make out, as if some.boily had pulled it 
half to bits and then left olf. When they were 
well inside, I followed on tiptoe; and then 1 heard 
one of ’em strike a match, and then 1 saw a light 
through the broken shutter of a little window. 
Going up to the window, I peeped in. Two 
lanterns riad been lighted, and by the light of one 
of ’em I could see Muster Crofton’s face quite 
plain. I couldn’t make out much of what they 
talked about, only that tliey were waiting for 
somebody,'atid once the other man said: “We 
shall be quite time enough if we leave here by 
half-pMt ten." Then Muster Crofton, he swore, 
and said that he never could a-bear waiting.’ 

‘Did you haar them mention your master’s 
name?’ asked Clara anxiously. 

‘ No, mum, not oice.’ 

Clara _ was puzzled. To her wifely fears it 
seemed impossible tlrnt Crofton’s presence should 
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^ not bode danger to her husband. It was almost 
incredible that he should be there unless he were 
on the track of Gerald. Yet, on the other band, 
what could Ik! the nature of the business which 
took him at that late hour to a mined cottage 
buried uuioug trees? It almost looked ns if he 
were concerned in some dark and nefarious scheme 
of his own. Suddenly a fresh thought struck her, 
and .as it did so she came to an abrupt halt 

‘Margery,’ she said, ‘you shall show me the 
way back to the cottage among the trees. I wdll 
go and endeavour to find out for myself what it 
is that has brought Mr CVofton so far away from 
home. Come.’ 

‘O mi.stress!’ said Maigery with a gasp. It 
was her only protest: with her to hear was to 
obey. 

'rOYS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

A Tov is perhaps best defined as a tritliug object, 
designed for the aiuuseiueut of the young; and 
we may safely infer that wherever children 
liave existed, they have not l>een without play¬ 
things. From the earliest historical times we 
find traces of toys, many of them of complicated 
and iiigetiioiis construction. Among the speci¬ 
mens disinterred from Egyptian tombs are dolls, 
elastic balls, round pidlets, evidently used iu the 
.same way as our modern marbles, an<l footballs 
securely covered with leather. Movable puppets 
have, also liecn discovered, consisting of jointed 
figures enp.al)le of working rollers, kneading bread, 
&c., when pulled by a string. Models of nniinals 
of all kinds seem to have been ])retty abundant 
among the Egyjitiaus. The crocodile is not un- 
naUirall}' one of the most coniiiion of these, and 
some wooden crocodiles havo been found with the 
upper jaw hinged. 

The tomljs of Gnlgoi and Idalinm in Cyprus 
have supplied us witli some speeiniens of the toys 
of aiicieul Greece, such as painted dolls of clay 
modelled with flie lingers, mounted cavaliers 
armed witli sliields, .and cars to which horses are 
harnessed four abreast. We also know frem 
Siiiilas that the Greek lads anticipated our own 
iu tho use of whij)ping-tops. 

The Roman toys wereol various kin<ls, including 
popguns, bows, and arrows, and many varieties or 
dolls and puppets, some of the latter being looae- 
joiiited and movable by a string, like our modern 
marionnettes. The wbipping-top, too, which was 
perhaps borrowed from tlie Greeks, was a favourite 
toy, and Is thus rcfcri'ed to by Virgil in tbe seventh 
Rook of the /Kne.id (Coniugtou’s translation)— 

lake top that whirling 'iieath the thoiig 
Is scourged by e,ager boys along. 

Rent on tlicir ganiesouie strife: 

IVith eddj'iiig motion it careers 
Round empty courts in circling spheres; 

The beardless troop iu strange amaze 
li]>on the wingial Imxwood gaze; 

Thu lashes lend it life. • 

Dr Paris, in his curious and interesting book. 
Philosophy in import modi' Science in Enrimt, says 
that the Homans probalily introduced this toy 
into Britain. A game very sihiilar to marbles, 
but plnye<l with nuts, soeiiis also to have been 
common in ancient Rome 'it is stated by S,jt§to- 
iiiuB that Augustus when a youth spent inanv 
hours of the day in playing with little Mooriali 
boys ‘cum nucibus.’ 
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The same toys, with variations, seem to have 
bcsen popular throughout the Mkldlc Ages. Mar¬ 
ginal paintings in fourteciith-eentury manuscripts 
‘represent boys whipping toys of much the same 
shape as those now in use ; and a writer in 1587 
mentions rattles, balls, wooden horses, and drums 
as among the current toys of his time. In the 
Harleian Manuscripts at tlie Biitish Museum there 
is a very curious anecdote about the whipping- 
top, showing it to have been well knowui about 
the cud of the sixteentli century ; it refers to 
Pi-ince Henry, the eldest son of James I. of 
England ami VI. of Scotland : ‘Tln^ lirst tymu 
that the Prince went to Ihe. towne of Sterling to 
meete the king, seeing a little within the gate of 
the towne a stacke of coiiie, in proportion not 
unlike to a ti;>pp, wherewith he uscil ti> play, he 
said to some that were with him, “Loi', there is 
a gooilly topp:’ whereupon one of them saying, 
“Why doe you not play with it, then?’ he 
answensl ; “Set it up for me, and 1 will jday 
with it” ’ 

Our modern toys are so varied as to defy ; 
ennimu’ntion, and their rough classification is the I 
most that can he attempted. Imitation being the ' 
foundation of many childish modes of recreation, 
we are not surprised to find that it has been 
largely draw’ll upon in the eouslinction of toys. 
Horses, dogs, babies, bouses, windmills, and boats 
form very favourite playthings, and are made 
in materials so widely dilVerent as iron, wooil, 
wax, ami india-rubber. Additional failbfiilness to 
nature is obtained in some cases by adding mini ^ 
icry of sounds and actions ; thus, dogs are made 
to bark, dolls to open their eyes ami utter strangi- ^ 
noise.s sujiposed to mean ‘jiamuia’ or ‘Pajia;’ 
wdiile monkeys climb up a pole, ami mice run 
about the lloor. Another sjiecies of toy, ])erbap.s 
the most valuable educationally, as well as the 
most really interesting, appeals to the spirit of 
emulation and the love of .siieeess inherent in 
human nature, rather than to any intrinsic merit 
in the playtliings themselves. To this class 
hedong marliles, balls, cards, bricks, to])s, kites, ! 
&c., in fact all toys W’hicb call for Llie exercise of I 
skill and ability when jdayed with. A third kind i 
owes its snecess to exciting the feelings of wonder ! 
and siirpi'ise ; but as tliese emotions are of a low | 
order and ai'e in their nature transient, smdi toys | 
must take inferior rank from an intellectual point ; 
of view. Among them we may reckon the mag- | 
netic swau, wdiicb follows a loJestone over the ] 
wiitei', the automatic figures worked by sand or | 
hidden incebanisin, and crackers, Jacks-in-tlie-box, 
&c. Lastly, come the kind which gi\e pleasure 
to cliildreu by gratifying their love of noise, 
including tiaimpets, drums, jiistols, and squeaking 
abominations of all sorts. These probaidy give 
more annoyance to the elders than pleitsuro to the 
youngsters. 

^At the present time, tlie production of toys 
employs a large number of jHirsons in Europe, 
and some in the United States. During the live 
years 1882 -86, the imports of tliis country alone 
amounted to A‘2,8!)8,147, an anmiul average of 
;£57l),629, a sum nearly equal to our ammal 
expenditure on foreign watches. Germany has 
thw Mon’s share of our import trade (X320,000), 
Holland being a bad second w'ith i;i2.5,000. 
Prance sends ns toys to the value of about 
;£90,000 per annum; i^d the rust of the trade 


is principally done in Belgium, though a small 
quantity is now received from the United Stales. 
We also make great many at home, and do an 
export trade estimated at about A‘(50,<KX) a vear, 
priucifially to the colonies, Africa, and South 
America. Wooden carved toys are chiefly made 
in Germany and Switzerland, the cheaper kinds 
in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, and the 
better qualities at Sonnebiii’g, in Thuringiu, from 
M'hicb latter place about twenty-four million 
articles, valued at .£800,000, are annually exported. 
Large quantities of wooden toys are also made in 
Saxony, where an ingenious process is in use for 
dimiiiisliing tlie labour involved in the production 
of animals. A circular block of soft wood is 
turned into a ring of such a pattern tluit by 
slicing it vertically a rough representation .of an 
animal (.-^ay an elephant) is secured. Each rudi¬ 
mentary figure is then trimmed by hand, the ears, 
trunk, tusk, and tail, all of which are separately 
turned and sliced Viy the same method, are in- 
serteil; and when the animal has been painted and 
vanii.sbcd it is ready lor use. Clay mai bles also 
come exclii.sively from Saxony, being made from 
a clay not found elsewhere. The better qualities 
come from llollainl, wiiere they are made from 
Iragments of alabaster and other stones. Taw and 
ft//;/, the coinmon name.s for the two qualities prin- 
eipally used in this coiintiw, are ahhreviatioiis of 
hiKinj and aUiliii;tiT. A great ten days’ toy-fair 
is annually held at Leipzig, when iiiore than six 
llion.saiid imocliaiits exhibit their good.-: in every 
available inch of space, even in the garrets of the 
six-sloi ied houses. Alarhurg, in He.s.scn, is cliietiy 
occnjiied with the manufacture of musical toys; 
wliile liiliciach, in Wiirtemberg, is noted for sub¬ 
stantial metal article.s, such as carriages, loco¬ 
motives, I'luiiiture, &c. The sjiecialty of Switzer¬ 
land is Wooden cottages, models, &c. Some of 
the largo ilealcrs do very well out of the industry; 
but the acli.e toymakers in both countries are 
ini.serably pant, and liml it very bard, even by 
the mo.st unremitting toil, to gain a buhsistence 
from their enqiloy ment, many of them being 
obliged to Mipiileiiient their earnings by engaging 
in outdoor labour tluriiig tlie summer. The pro- 
diiction.s of Holland are very similar to those of 
Gerniany. 

I'lie be.st and most expensive toys arc always 
of French origin, that nation being noted in all 
branclies of manufacture for its taste and skill. 
In imu'bauieal toys of all kinds the French are 
specially pre-eminent, and liave been noted for 
many centuries as makers of antoinata. As early 
as the tliirteentli ceiitnry otte ^Villars de Hauecort 
constructed an angel that ‘would always point 
with his finger to the sun and in the time of 
Louis XIV. l’liili|i Camiiz invented a wonderful 
group of iiulotmila for that nionnreli. It consisted 
of a coach and four lioises, wliich started off at the 
craek of a wliij), the horses jiraucing, trotting, and 
galloping in turn. It ran along until it arrived 
in front of the king, vlien it stopped, and a toy 
footman descend' d, \i ho opened the carriage door 
niul liandcd out a lady. The latter courtesied 
to the king and presented a petition, after which 
she re-entered her carriage and was driven aWay. 
In the eigiileentb century, Jacques Vancanson, 
known as the king of nutomntll constructors, made 
a llute-nlnyer which was one af' the wonders of 
tlie lime. D’Alembert tells us that this remark- 
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able figure Btood upon a pedestal in which a 
portion of the mechanism was cum-enled, and not 
only blew into the instrument, but increu^d 
and diminished the sound with ifs lips, perforniiug 
legato and staccato passages admirably, and fin¬ 
gering with complete occiirncy. This automaton 
made a great sensation when exhibited in Paris 
in 1738; and Vaucanson was encouraged to make 
more toys of the .same kind, including a flageolet- 
player and a nieehanical duck. The latter waddled, 
swam, dived, and ouackeil, besides picking up and 
swallowing its food. 

Modem French toys arc chiefly made in Paris, 
especially in the Qiiartier du Temple, and great 
subdivision of labour is practised, (tne man, for 
example, 1.1 entirely occupied in making animals 
whicli strike drunrs with their paws, and there 
are six factories which produce nothing but brass 
trumpets. Like the rest of his country men, how¬ 
ever, tlie French toymak'er does not understand 
the art of selling, and he thereby gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to tile enterprising (Jerman, of which the 
latter readily avails himself. So it happens that 
the le.ss skilful but more wily Teuton lives a good 
deal on the Frenclimau’s brains by iuiilatiiig his 
novelties on a clienpor scale, anil a Frencii in¬ 
vention originally brought out at eight or nine 
shillings is speedily undersold by a German imiU- 
tion at a shilling. 

The English toymuker is reproached with being 
unenterpri.sing and inartistic, but he does very 
Well in some branches of the trade, lie is especi¬ 
ally good at woollen horses in general and rocking- 
horscs ill pnrlicular, exporting the hitter even lo 
Germany. Carts and vehicle.s of all kinds, drums, 
dolls’ houses, and most heavy toys are made in 
London, us are also those made of glas.s, stone, 
pewter, and india riibbei'. Wax and rag dolls are 
also English specialties, and give rise to a con¬ 
siderable cxyiort trade. For a long time our 
supply of this toy was almost entirely derived 
from tile Nellierhinds, wbicb caused dolls to be 
known in this country us ‘ Flanders babies.’ The 
dolls had round eaiinon-ball heail.s and curiously 
articulated limbs, and the fact that they were to 
a great extent made by children gave rise to the 
old couplet: 

The cUililroii of lluUaud take [deasuro in making 
What the cliildveu of England take pleasure in breaking. 

At the present time, however, the bulk of our 
foreign supply comes from France and Germany. 
In wax dolls our export to America is consider¬ 
able, as, owing to cliiimtic reasons, they cannot 
be made tliere. It seems tliat wax will not set 
in very hot weather, ami cracks in severe cold, 
so that a continent which suifers from both 
extremes is obliged to obtain its supply from 
abroad. We also send a goodly number of rag 
dolls for the amusement of the little iiegresses in 
America and Africa. These latter have faces of 
wax; covered with ah outer skin of muslin, and 
the heads, both for tlieni and for the wax dolls 
proper, ai’e- made i». moulds, and reipiire skilled 
workmen to conduct the operation. The bodies 
are mostly made by women and children, and aie 
paid for at very low rates, owing to the pressure 
of unskilled competition. Readers of Our Mutual 
Frieixd. may have‘suspected that the occupation 
of Jenny Wren, the dolls’ dreasmaker was one 
in vented lor her by the author j but sucti was not 


the case, as the larger firms in the trade regularly 
cniploy dressmakers to clothe their toys. 

’Two minor branches of the doll-industry form 
distinct trades—the iimkiiig of shoes and eyes. The* 
shoes are made from the waste material of children’s 
ornamental shoes and boots; but this branch is a 
smaller one than that of eye-making, ns many dolls 
are sent out with iiiorely painted boots, while all 
or nearly all have proper eyes. M'CuIloch says in 
his Comnu-rcial JHctionary that a mainitaclurer of 
the latter has been known to receive a single 
order for five hundred pounds’ worth : and al¬ 
though this statement was afterwards disputed, 
it seems eeitniu that large orders are sometimes 
jilaced. Dolls’ eyes are of two sorts, know'n 
technically as common and natural. The common 
are simplv coloured hollow glass spheres of white 
enamel, black mid blue being the only colours 
used ; the natural eyes are of similar composition, 
but have the impil and iris correctly represented. 
Con.siderable quantities arc exported, especially 
to Fi-eneh doll-makers. The black eyes are used 
for dolls exported to South America, and Idue 
eyes for those used at borne, ehildreii naturally 

{ ireferring their dolls to have e 3 'e 8 of a similar 
me to tliose most cmuiiion auiongst themselves. 

A LEGAL SECRET. 

C)I.\l>. III.—SID.sky’s cliknt. 

The little inky parlour in Took’s Court grew 
more inky tlian ever; for Abel Norris sat tliere 
at his old desk, copying diligently from moniiug 
till night. He was completely in his element. 

Not iinfreqiiently more often towards the 
afteriiooii—.Sidney Treiidi would look iii ; and 
soiiietime.s, Ro.sa being tliere, lie would exchange 
a few words with her. And if the J'oung girl was 
absent, Sidney never failed to inquire after her 
of llie old clerk. They sometimes met- but tliis 
was on rare occasion.s—in New Square or I/incolii’s 
lull Fields j for ]{o.sa was nmcli impressed with 
the number of carriages wliicli drove up to the 
door of Treueli, Pilkington, and Tieneii's oflice. 
’J'liey Biigge.-ted quite a fashionable reception. 
From ton in the morning until four o’clock in the 
afternoon clients never ceased to come and go. 
She tried to gain a glimpse of Mr Pilkington 
more than once, but only succeeded in obtaining a 
distant view of liis bent figure when stepping in 
or out of bis carriage. 

Some weeks passed by. One afternoon towards 
six o’clock, when the daj's were growing longer, 
Ro.sa strolled romid New Square. It was an 
afternoon that she long remembered ; (he trees 
were beginning to grow green, and the sparrows 
chirped over (ho coming siinimer. She was 
saiiulering within these legiil precincts, lost in 
thought; for the spring days revived, with greater 
vividness each se.ason, the imperfect reininiscevice 
of Iior cliildhood ; anil in the vista of tliese misty 
scenes there had reappeared a luindsome youth, 
her conipiiiiion in sunny fields and shady wood.s. 
This youth had now giuwn into a likeness of 
Sidney Trench, and she began to associate Kim 
with this companion, ns .though they wo^js.oue 
and the same. Could this be possible? One 
and the same ! She had not the courage to ques¬ 
tion the young lawj-er ; she dreaded lest he should 
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destroy by a contradictory word this fanciful 
image of himself which she had built up from 
memory in her own mind. She conceived that 
those sunny fields—more of a dream tliun a 
reality—were too far distant from Took’s Court 
ever to be reached again, except in imagination. 

Rosa bad never become reconciled to tliis 
humble life, to wliicli she knew tluit she bud 
not been born or bred. But her aireclion for 
Abel Norris ha<l curbed lier impulse to rebel. 
Was lie not always meditiiting how he could 
bust please her I She had the warmest of hearts, 
and the old clerk never appealed to h<!r better 
nature in vain. Ho bad constructed a window- 
garden in her garret; and when the seeds which 
she had planted tliere began to sliow signs of 
bur.Uing into le.if, she could not rcpres.s her 
sense of gratituilc and delight. !ihe would .sit 
for hours in this gurret-bouJoir ; and .she would 
almost forget for the moment licr cravings for 
a more congenial home. A gleam of .simsliine 
would sometimes linger for a brief hulf-liour 
in her ‘garden;’ tlimigb never a I’ay looked in 
at the wirnlows below; the old clerk’s inky 
parlour was always in shadow. 

Happening presently to look up, the girl caught 
sight of (Sidney Tremdi. He was croasiiig New 
Sipiarc and coming towards her. Having met | 
more than once since the evening upon wliicli 
he had first called at Took’s Court, Sidney liad 
naturally been often in her tlionglils ; not only 

f diiying a jiart in the dreamy naadloctiou of 
icr childhood : she regarded him as their bone- 
factoi'. Had he not extended a helping hand 
at the moment when they needed it most? She 
hail frcfiuciilly wished to exjiress all the gratitude 
with which her heart was ovcrilowing ; for she had 
meditated and compo.sed many a pietty sp'ieidi to 
which she believed lliat .she would nave tin- temer¬ 
ity to give utterance. Fatal deception ! Now 
that be was standing before her with outsti-etidicd 
hand, Rosa had not the courage to utter one 
word. 

Hu walked slowly beside her witliiii these ipiiet 
precincts of New Siptare. 'I'be clock over the 
ancient Hall luid struck six, aii'l the place was 
comparatively deserled. And now the cbirpitig of | 
the sparrows grew louder; and the retreating rays j 
of the setting sun —that ascended obliijiiely tlie ! 
weather-beaten stone walls—seemed to increase in j 
brigb tncHB. 

‘ Would it surprise, you, Rosa,’ .said (Sidney, who 
felt impelled to address the girl as be had done bis 
little playmate in early days, ‘ if 1 told you that 
I had been making all sorts of schemes about 
you V 

Rosii looked up laughingly, and s.iid : ‘ Is nut 
scheming part of a lawyer’.s profession ?’ 

Sidney smiled. ‘It is the way of the world. 
But I wish, seriously, to consult with you. A 
lawyer seldom schemes without his client’s per- 
•missioii.’ 

‘ Am I your client ?’ 

This question brought an odd laugh from Sidney. 
‘I suppose so. Shall we assume, it, for argument’s 
sake?’ 

* ‘ YesAnd then we must suppose,’ said Rosa, 
vi^h a brightening.look in her eye.s, ‘tliat I’ve , 
got a great black deed-box at j'our office, full 

of documents, with my name’- She stopped, 

and the colour spread over her cheeks. She I 


had not reflected when she spokeitliat ‘Rosa’ 
was the only name she could recollect. 

‘Ah 1 The deed-box and documents,’ said 
Sidney, as if "to reassure her, ‘x\iU come—all 
in good time. Meanwhile, your legal adviser 
ha.s one or two questions to ask his client.’ 

Jiosa curled her pretty lips half-seriously and 
half in play. ‘Must I submit to a cims-cxamina- 
tion V 

(Sidney again laughed. ‘ I merely want to dis¬ 
cover,’ said be, ‘whether my schemes meet with 
yoni- approval.—To begin, then 1 la not this life 
iu Took’s Court a little dreary I' 

‘Sometimes. Yes, very dreary indeed.’ Then 
she added : ‘ I know how wrong it is to be 
ilissatisfied. Poor old dad is so good : I think 
be loves me. more than be ever did. He tliiiiks 
that I am quite happy and contented now. 1 
love him too. And yet I sometimes think— 
but that’s only whe'u I’m in a wicked mood 
—that 1 shall rim away.’ 

‘Where would you run to, Rosa?’ 

‘How should 1 know? 1 should stop ns soon 
as 1 reached the country. Is that very fur?’ 

‘ No.—Wiudd a country life content you ?’ 

‘ If thoie were lot-s of wild-llowcrs : that is 
all I think about.—‘ But,’she added, ‘how could 
I leave poor dad ? That Vvultl be sclllsli : it 
would be ungrateful.’ 

The young lawyer looked grave. ‘Jfy scheme, 
1 ’m afraiil, would take you from Air Norris. 
But you could come and see Iiim whenever you 
like.h’ 

‘Could I?’ said Rosa dreamily. 

‘Yes.—My scheme i.s,’ said Sidney, ‘ that you 
shonld become the companion to a rich lady 
wlio’- 

‘Hoes she live in London?’ 

‘No; in the country. But the house where 
she live.s i.s little beyond the suburb.s. There 
is a large 'garden, and shady walks, and wild- 
lb wers ; all ' on all side.s arc open heath and 
wooded hills. 

Bosa made no reply. If the young lawyer 
had known all lier tlimiglits - thoughts to which 
sIk had never given c.\prc.ssion—he could not 
have touched upon a more genial subject. Could 
he jiossildy comprehend her? 

It had only been from a strong .sense of duty 
that she bad succe.ssfiilly resisted the temptation 
to leave Abel N'onis montli.s ago and accept 
•some situation out of London where she could 
breatbe the juirc country air that would remind 
her of happier days. How she longed to look 
upon the ‘open liealb and wooded hills!' Would 
they not revive-did not the very words revive 
- her memorie.s of childhood? She bent her 
bead thoughtfully’. ‘What sliull 1 do?’ said she 
in a low voice. 

.She cage) ly desired to eonfees her craving for 
such Ji home. But she thouglit again of Abel 
N'erris and the lonely lift he would lend without 
her. ITe had befriended her for twelve years 
past: he load never ceased to exert himself, for 
iier .sake, to find work that would lift them 
nut of tlieir poverty. .Some show of gratitude, 
sonio sacrifice of her own happiness, was due. 
to one whose self-abnegation, -out of love for 
her, had been so pathetic. • 

‘Take your time,’ said Sidney, noticing her 
hesitation, ‘ to arrive at some decision. Events 
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may posaibly decide for jou ; bo do not onswer 
impiusivoly. Vou would do well to talk the matter 
over with Mr Norrie; and when you have made 
up your miiul—after listening to' his view of the 
subject—^you can again consult your lawyer.— 
What does iny client say to that ?’ 

‘She will follow yoHi'advice.’ 

‘Excellent!—And now,’said Sidney, ‘won’t yon 
come and sit down in the clients’ room 1 Mr 
Norris is at the office. Ton can wait there, if 
you like, and go home with him.’ 

‘The clients’ room'i’ said Rosa with an eager 
look. ‘ I should like to see that.’ 

While talking together, they had wandered 
out of New Square into Lincoln’s Inn Fields j 
and they now found themselves at the very 
entrance to Trench, Pilkington, and Treneh’s 
office. It had often occurred to Rosa that a 
peep inside the old house would he deejdy inter¬ 
esting ; for her eurio.sity had been rouseil by all 
that liad reached her ear about the gre.-it Mr Pilk- 
ingtou and the wealthy clients who so often grew 
weary of waiting, like so many doctors' patients, 
in the octagonal room on the stairc.ise. It was 
towards this very room that Si<lnfty now led the 
way. With a certain feeling of trepidation, for 
which she could not account, Hosa followed. Her 
first impression, as she stsited herself in tlie cliair 
which Sidney jilacod for her, was that she had 
been here before, but not iti childhood : at some 
remote period too sliadowy to lecall even as she 
had recalled a ludf-foigothm dream. It was 
something so dim, so confusing, that it vanisiied 
from lier memory wlieu the young lawy(‘r spoke. 

He had stepjwd towards the iloor lending into 
Mr Pilkington’s room. ‘I will tell Mr Norris 
that you are here,’ said he; and before Rosa 
could answer he was gone. 

She now looked about her with eager curiosity. 
Suddenly her eyes fell upon the deed-box upon 
which was written ‘ llosamoml Gage.’ The girl 
sprang from her chair witli a .suppressed cry iqiou 
her lips. She remembered all now. Rosamond 
Gage was her own name ! Sidney Trench hud not 
spolceu idly; she was indeed his client. But why 
had he never told her of this'(—why had he left 
her 80 abruptly without a word of explauatioii'f 

Rosa placed her hand upon Mr I’ilkington’s 
door, opened it, ami stepped forward. But there 
was a green baize iloor beyond, firmly closed ; the 
sight of it cooled her imiietuosity. Slie retreuled 
into the waiting-room in alarm at lier own action. 
Had she thought to di.scover tlic secret there'( 
Shu sunk back in her- seat, as many a client hud 
done before her, with impatience expressed in 
her whole attitude. There was no remedy : she 
must wait. 

Sidney Trench, who had a moment before ]iiissed 
into Ml’ Pilkingtou’s room, was evidently e.xpeoted 
there; for the old lawyer expressed no surprise 
at seeing him enter so abruptly. 

Mr Pilkington glance’ll towards the green baize 
door. ‘ Is sue there ?’ He was standing near his 
desk, leaning one hand lumn it, and looking half 
over his shoulder towards Siduoy. 

‘ Yes; she is waiting, sir, for Abel Norris.’ 

The lawyer turned and came towards Sidney; 
lie placed his hand kindly upon tlie young man’s 
shoulder. ‘Sidney,’'said he with great earnesl- 
: neat * I epoke- harshly to yon the otlier evening 
: in the library; I r^ret having done so.' *' 


‘Why epeak, sir, of that now? I took it, as 
you intended I should, as the advice you believed 
1 needed.’ 

Mr Pilkington looked anxiously into the young 
man’s face. ‘You do not doubt, Sidney, tlmt I 
love yon ns much ns if you were my son ? I 
was vexed—deeply troubled, that evening. The 
thought had taken hold of me that you, whose 
frankness no one could question, had become 
secret like myself. I viewed the situation with 
horror ; I could not look at it calmly. And yet, 
no sooner bad you left me than 1 saw plainly 
the cause : it was my omi evil conscience at work. 
Vou were keeping no secret from me. It was I 
who feared being questioned—it was I who was 
hiding u secret from you !—But we understand 
eaeli other now: do we not ? It was 1 ’who 
needed the 'advice I gave so frtiely. I will 
profit by it, if not yet too late.—Where is 
Norris 

‘In my room.—IVill yon sec him.?’ 

‘At once,; sail] tlie lawyer, seating himself at his 
desk. ‘ Will you send him to me ?’ 

Sidney found Abel Norris in his room down¬ 
stairs waiting Ills return. ‘Will yon step up- 
s(.nir.s?’ said the young lawyer. ‘Mr Pilkington 
wishes to see yon.' 

•Mr Pilkington, sir?’ 

‘ Ve.s. llis room is at the top of the staircase : 
tlie door on tlie left-liiiiid side. Mr Pilkington 
wislies (o make your niqiiaiiitance.’ 

Norips, who had never seen the great Mr I’ilk- 
ingtori, though lie had made several visits to 
.Sidney 'J'rencli, felt a eertaiii awe of tlie senior 
partner. Nor Wii.s tlie old clerk alone in this 
re.spec.t; many a client had experienceil tlie same 
di.sreli.sh for a private interview. Norris stopped 
half-way on tlie staircase and took a pincli of 
siinH' to steady Ids nerves, and then hastened to 
knock at the senior pirtiier’s door. 

Norris fouiKl himself in the oblong room. 
Still at llis de.sk, with llis white head bent over 
.some papers, sat Mr Pilkington. He did not 
raise his eye.s ; but a stern expression came over 
his face, a.s if to hide some possible sign of 
emotion. ‘Your iiiinie is Abel Niirrisi’ 

The old clerk bowed his bead. 

‘.Sit down.—No, no,’sail] the lawyer, as Norris 
took a seat near the door. ‘Bring yoiir chair 
close to my desk—closer still. I cannot see you 
at that distance.-Do you remember me?’ he 
ndiied, abruptly raising his head. 

Norris sat down within a respectful distance of 
Mr Pilkington, on the edge of u cliair, and looked 
at him he.sitalingly nt liiat; but griulnally a 
change came over the old clerk’s ex])res.siou ; he 
half rose from his seat, .and bending eagerly for¬ 
ward exclaimed: ‘Good gracious, sir! AVhy, I 
tliongbt of you as dead.’ 

‘Ail !’ and the old lawyer flashed a look at 
Norris under his eyebrows.—‘ So, you do remem¬ 
ber me'(’ " 

Norris still continued to examine Mr Pilking- 
ton’.s features. ‘I caimot be mistaken. It’s 
twelve years ago,’ said he. ‘ But how could 1 
forget vou, sir ? How could I forget your face—• 
or that day ?’ 

Mr Pilkington seemed from his manner torbe 
demanding ‘ Wliat day V ; 

Norris understood him. ‘That day,’ he has¬ 
tened to explain, ‘on which you came to our 
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cottage near St Albans and placed a little girl 
tuider tny wife’s caxe.’ 

Mr Pilkington leaned back in his cliair. But 
he neither glanced up nor made any answer. 

‘Why, sir—why did you never write to me?— 
Did you think,' said the old clerk pathetically, 
‘ that alie was dead ?’ 

This question brought a quick and somewhat 
angry retort. ‘ What does it matter to you,’ said 
the lawyer, ‘what 1 might think? It w'ill not 
alter the situation. The girl is alive and well: 
is she not ?’ 

‘Yes ; she is alive and well' 

Tlie lawyer reflected a moment. ‘ Has she any 
recollection of me—any impiession of her life 
previfiu.s to being placed with you V 

Norris looked earnestly at iJlr Pilkington. ‘So 
strong a recollection of you, sir,’ said he, ‘that 
were she to meet you now—though it is twelve 
years ago—I doubt not she would know you 
again. .She has a wonderful memory.’ 

Mr Pilkington grew still muie thoughtful ‘We 
shall .see,’ he muttered—‘ we shall see.’ While 
speaking, the lawyer slowly rose from his chair 
and walked towards the green haize door. Norris 
rose also and stood watching his movements with 
curiosity. Mr Pilkington, witliout inviting tlie 
clerk to follow by sign or glance, stepped into 
the octagonal room. 

Abed Norris W'as puzzled. What was Mr Pilk- 
ingtoii’s ohject in quitting the room so suddenly? 
He hail left the door ajar; and the old clerk 
couM not fail to hear the sound of voices. Was 
that Itosa’s voice ? Norris went towards the door 
will) eager outstretched liiuid. .Something im¬ 
pelled him : lie passed through, .and stood with 
the further door wide open before liim. Tlie 
dusky light was looking in at tlie little barred 
window in tlie octagonal room ; Abel Norri.s 
saw Rosa half kneeling at Mr Pilkiiigton’s feet 
and ehusping his hand in both her own. ‘ My 
dear,’ the old lawyer was saying in a firm though 
kindly voice, ‘we must liave no tears, if you 
ple.ase.’ 


QUARANTINE. 

Qitakan'tine, as the isolation of infected shipjiing 
is termed, is by no means an in.stitution of uiodeni 
growth, inasmuch as its origin has been traced 
to tlie fourteenth century, when laws enforcing 
it were promulgated by a Council of Health 
at A’enice. These restrictions, so onerous to the 
shipping community, were iiitrodneed for the 
purpose of preventing the importation of infectious 
diseases by crews and jwssengers of .ships arriving 
from unclean ports. It was in the first instance 
supposed th.at a period of forty days ought to 
eVpse between the date on which a vessel set sail 
from a suspected seapirt and that oil which tlio.se 
arriving in her might land .at any other place 
without endangering the health of the inhabitants. 
The term quarantine itself is said to be a corrup¬ 
tion pf an Italian wopl meaning forty. In Pepys’ 
hinmj there is an entiy, dated Noi’cmber 2C, 
to the effect that the spread of the plague at 
Amsterdam was the cause of all ships coming 


thence being compelled to perform a quarantine of 
thirty days. 

In recent tinies, the period of close surveil¬ 
lance varies with the exigence of each ease, as set 
forth in a vessel's hill of health, which is a docu- 
ineiit bearing the BigiiaUire of a consul or other 
competent authority of the port she last left. The 
interval of compulsory seclusion is sometimes 
only two days, hut, under e.Nceptional circum- 
staiices, may be prolonged indefinitely. Publi¬ 
cation in the Lowlon Ottxetic of the Order in 
Council declaring quarantine to he .enforced 
against ships arriving from specified ports is 
deemed suflicient and satisfactory notice in this 
coiiiitry to all concerned; hut shipiiiastors are 
otherwise well informed, and igiiomncc is no 
excuse for evasion of the rogulutious. 

The provisions of the Quarantine Act, which 
received the royal sanction in 1825, gave almost 
unlimited ])ower to the authorities to place 
obstructions in tbo way of the iinporliition of 
epidemics by shipping. Ships could be detained 
at their moorings with pas.seiigei’s and freight for 
such time as tlie Piivy-couneil might consider 
necessary. The Public lleiiltli Bill of 1872 en¬ 
dowed the local sanitary authorities with power 
to make visitations from ship to ship on a similar 
plan to that jnirsucd with rcsjioct to .shore-struc- 
tiii'cs. Tliey fumigate vesstds with .suljihur and 
chai'coal, isolate the sick either afloat or on shore, 
let the healthy diqiart ohoiit their businesses, 
and disinfect or destroy all articles of apparel 
and bedding which may be presumably inl'ectioiis. 
All woodwork is carefully scrubbed with diluted 
carbolic acid and in mo.st cases repiiintcil Customs’ 
ollicers have some.wlaat similar pnwei’s; but they 
have, to give aotii e to tlie sanitary officials, who 
at once take ibe necessary steps to niinimise the 
danger. Perfect quiiraiitine is almost impo.sailde; 
and imperfect isolation is worse than useless, as it 
does not effect the desired end, mill only tends to 
disarrange the carrying-trade of the country. The 
new system seeks to substitute .sanitary inspection, 
giving a iimximiini of safety with a miniimim of 
ineonveiiience, for an irrational qiiariiutiiie of 
indefinite duration and uncertain resnll 

Cholera, yellow fever, ami the jdague arc the 
three )uincipal evils against the spread of which 
qnniaiitirie is speci.ally directed. Since the Great 
i’laguo, which Daniel Defoe has described, this 
pestilence has not visited our islands. In 1879, 
however, immediately tlie jdugue was supposed 
to be in Russia, the continental nations adopted 
the old rule, mid subjected all vessels coining 
thence to a quarantine detention varying from 
twenty to forty days. Yellow fever lias its breed- 
ing-i)laees in tlie West Indies, the southern parts 
of Is'orth America, the north-east districts of 
.South America, and the west coast of Africa 
between ten degrees north and fifteen degrees 
south lutitiidok It requires fairljt hot weather 
for development, and cannot thrive where the 
temperature is holow' seventy-five degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. 4 reached this coufitry several times, 
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but i» an exotic. Southampton being a West 
India packet station is liable to occasional im¬ 
portations ; and Cardilf had it about thirty years 
since, whoii the advantage of 'modern juinitary 
supervision over old-lashioned (juaraiitine was 
most marked. 

In the end of .Tunc 1889, the dread of yellow 
fever had caused most stringeut (juurautine to bo 
enforced by the United States government against 
all arrivals from Brazil and other f(!ver-spots. 
Some ships had been refused entrance on any 
terms; and editors of sliipping journals were con¬ 
stantly being asked whether under these circum¬ 
stances’a sliijiowner might throw up his charier 
and send the detained ship seeking for cargo else¬ 
where. OlHcials over there have demonstrated 
that yellow fever may be restrained within bounds 
by completely isolating the sick ; that strict sani¬ 
tary prc’cauticjiis limit the severity of an attack; 
aud that a fall of temiierature is followed by an 
immediate decrease in the numbers attacked. An 
international system of sanitary surveillance over 
arrivals from all ports is, in their opinion, the 
only practical means of preventing the spread of 
an epidemic from port to port. Uhoha-a was in 
Europe in 1873, and actually made its apiiearanco 
in Loudon, but was skilfully era<licated by the 
sanitary authorities. IJesant and Rice, in one of 
their realistic novels, bring in a cliapter on the 
cholera at T’almi.stc. Two coolie-ships entered the 
port with cholera raging on boaril, and were sent 
to perform mnirauline at an anchorage some 
twenty miles distant. News shortly came that the 
English otficer.s and seamen had .snccuuihed, and 
the coolies were dying uncared for by any one. 
A young army suigoon volunteered to go out 
ainl remain with the stricken ono.s. (.Certain death 
seemed to await him; but his heroism was re¬ 
warded by tlie saving of tlie lives of half the 
Indians and tlio retaining of Ids own liealth. 

Our own exjierience of (jnaranline has Iroen 
gleaned under many skies, and we quite .'igrfee 
that ‘Cielum, non animiim, mutant qui trails 
mare cunnnt.’ There is alway.s a disposition on 
tlie part of a shipmaster to dish the sanitary 
people. About twenty yeans ago we were making 
a passage in a suiling-sldp laden witli currants 
and rags, hound from the Ionian Isl.aiids to New 
York, when persistent liead-wiiids c.omfielled us to 
anchor in Gibraltar Ray, ami there await a more 
favourable opportunity for proceeding througli 
the strait. A healtli-oHicer soon came alongside, 
and administered interrogatorie.s to our com¬ 
mander, whicli elicited replies Unit seemed ti 
studied suppression of the truth. Our clean bill 
of health hud been mishiiil, and we were rightly 
looked upon with suspicion. Some of our docu¬ 
ments were read by the ollicials seatcil in their 
boat, who exeiTiseil great caution lest, inadver¬ 
tently, contagion should he coiiimuiiieatcd by 
contact with our liariiiless-lookiiig manuscripts. 
Each sheet was taken’ from us and grasped by 
means of a Ipng pair of tongs, then placed in a 
box containing disinfecting powder, and after 
much motion therein, ..ithdrawn to he read at 
arms-lengtli. Tliis part of the programme being 
completed, all hands had to appear at the ship’s 
aide, so that onr visitors iniglit tount polls, in 
order to make surt, that every one was in good 
health whose n(pne appeared on the crew-list 
furnished tliem. All would have gone 'well. 


but for a little accident A seaman had joined’ 
lit Patras, whose name had not been placed 
on the ai’ticles of agreement He, however, was 
on view with the others, as this discrepancy had 
been provided for by concealing a Maltese boy. 
The temptation to have a sly glance at his strange 
surroumliiigs proved irresistible to the dark- 
skinned youth, ami while hurriedly gazing, he 
was jiromptly noticed by the men in the boat 
alongside. We were at once ordered to hoist 
up a yellow Hag at the fore, as a warning to 
all nroiind that we were quarantined, and strictly 
Ibrhidden from landing or going on Iioanl any 
of the ships at anchor near us. S'hore-boats 
brought oH fresh provisions to us, and we werd 
not precluded from lowering a boat into the 
water and rowing round tlie shipping to have a 
cliat with tliose we knew. This doctor's visit— 
or giving pratii/w, ns it is tenned—is often a 
nuisance to hiisiiiess men, wlm may have the 
supreme pleasure of seeing llieir train steauiing 
out of the station wliilo awaiting a dawdling 
jmifiqui'. boat. It is almost uiiiieeessary to add 
that the native of Malta soon .suH'ered much 
bodily pain ill consequence of his curio.sity. 

A second experience of quarantine was far less 
irksome ; in fact, it was a delicious reprieve 
from hard Inhour. Having arrived at St Tliomas, 
M'est Iiidie.s, dining a .sickly scn-soii, when the 
population of this Danish dependency were deci¬ 
mated by yellow fever, it was but natural that 
scicral of our seamen should he carried off by 
this terrible visitant. Sailing theiiee, we leached 
llie Cuban iioi t (luaiitamano, wdiere the S|itiiii.sh- 
speakiiig jiilot declined hoarding the vessel, but 
diivcteil her iiioveim.'iits from liis skill', towing 
astern. As she passed a large fort situated at the 
entrance to the harbour, a milit.ary olficer bailed 
us ; ami on learning wlieiice we came, was good 
eiioiigli to order ms I'ortliwith into strict quaran¬ 
tine at a remote anehor.age for twenty-one (lays. 
Tliere liad not been any .sickness on board during 
the passage, so lliat all danger having pussecl 
away, we were aide to spend a mo.st eiijoyalde 
three weeks. Ballast W'as furtively heaved over- 
hoard ; and after all had been prepared for taking 
ill cargo at tlie expiration of our period of seclu- 
.sion, those wdio felt so disposed made daily lioat 
excursions up limpid fresh-water streams niean- 
deriiig beneath leafy canopies formed of graceful 
creeping plants, which had somehow' drifted aeross 
from tree to tree on either hank, amt intertwining 
their foliage, almost shutout from view the azure 
vault of the tropical heavens. We could, how’ever, 
have dispensed w'itli the predatory nio.sipiitoes 
which hummed uneeasingly. We were sorry 
wlieii tile time came round and we hauled into 
the wliarf to load sugar for Bhiladclpliia. 

Smallpox in its most virulent form was ravag¬ 
ing the filthy Chinese riuarters of Sun Francisco, 
California, and many white residents were simi¬ 
larly suffering when we passed out of the Golden 
Gate hound for an Oregon timher-poit. All hands 
.seemed in robust health ; Imt we liad scarcely 
lost sight of tlie ■well-known landmarks when one, 
and he im niter stranger, fell 111 with this loath¬ 
some disease. No sick iqnartera existed, as in a 
man-of-war, so that the poor, fellow in his deljnimi 
crept into every sleeping-place in the seamen’s 
house on deck. A noble-hearted shipmate, when 
it was his .watch below, cleansed and fed the 
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doomed man, who was missed one day in the 
ub-sence of his unpaid nurse, and snbsetiucntly 
found dead with his head jammed into one of the 
hawse-holes, wliitlicr he had crept in his iast 
Hjjony. Sewn up in the remnant of an old sail, 
his body was hurriedly cast into the deep with¬ 
out even the'Semblunee of a religious ceremony. 
That afternoon we dropped anchor at our desti¬ 
nation. 

Like many another self-styled eily in remote 
settlements of tlie United States, Empire City 
consisted of not more than a dozen wooden edi- 
lices, iiicludini? tlie sawmill where all the citizens 
worked. Health-officers and jmttiqui'. were un¬ 
known in this out-of-the-way .spot, and our cap¬ 
tain fondly hoped that havino oot rid of the 
corrupted body, he could keep the people on 
shore in blissful innorance of the event. A 
boat came alonjrside from the mill to oive us 
information respecting our cargo. The vessel 
being a regular trader, our crew and the shore- 
gang fralernised. .Tokos and laughter were preva¬ 
lent, until one of the newcomei's asked if small¬ 
pox was still on the. increase at San Francisco. 
‘ Well, I giUM.s so,’ drawled out a down-east 
Yank, ‘for we have just thrown over a very 
bad ca.se outside the b.ir.’ His words icsultod 
in a stam])ede, and the deck was cleaied of 
strangeis alino.st in the twinkling of an eye. They 
pulleii away' for the wharf, and soon returned 
with an intimation, couc.heil in strong terms, that 
the vc.ssel wa.s to remain at her anchors for four¬ 
teen days, and no communication allowed with 
the shore. The mill-hands had a wholc.somc 
dread of suiall[)ox ; and although there were no 
powers to enforce their coniman<I.s, yet the fear 
of recourse to Judge Lynch vi’as ecpially deleirent 
to our captain. Our owners grumbled at the 
detention ; but the loss was nothing in comparison 
with that suffered by having a large .steamship 
stopped, such as the Afcm, lately (piarautiued at 
Southampton. Caidlal lies iille, and e.xlra ex- 

f enses are incurred the whide time of (piarantine. 
n November 1877, Sir Donald Currie’s Tiiijmoiilh 
Vnstlj', having had a case of .smallpox during 
her passage out, was kept in (juarantinn, with a 
goodly number of passengers on boanl, for twenty- 
one days at the Cape. It is no small expense 
to cater for the mo<le.rn .steamship p:is.senger. 

Eminent authorities affirm that the prolonged 
dctetition of the sick and the healthy on board 
an infected ship often fails to attain its .supposed 
effect. It is a well-established fact that fear pre¬ 
disposes persons to infection ; and being shut up 
in the same ship with dying fellow-creatures is 
not conducive to strong nerve.s and longevity. 
The yellow quarantine llag which must be dis¬ 
played at siudi a time serves the purpo.se of the 
red cross on the houses during the (Treat Plague. 
Continentid ports are very strict with arrivals by 
sea, but altogether lax in their treatment of persoirs 
coming overland from infected pl.ices. A British 
ship went from Genoa to Se.stri while the cholera 
was raging ; but on ariival at the latter place her 
master was not allowed to land. Her cargo came 
off in lighters; and when laden, her master went 
back to Genoa by steamer, thence to Scstri by 
ratl,» where he was •well received by the very 
people who ’•cfnsed to have any communication 
with him by sea. This is one of the anomalies 
of continental quarantine, as wittily related in one 


of Mark Twain’s works. It is probable that in 
this country quarantine will only be enforced in 
future for yelloty fever, cholera, and the plague, 
and then in a much modified form. • 

A NIGHT’S SPORT IN CASHMERE. 

I3y an OryicEK’s Wife. ' 

We were making n tour in Cashmere for pleasure 
and relaxation, after many' months of hard work 
in a hot and dusty station, and had decided not 
to make the search for game our first object. 
Tho.se who have done the hitter know' how fatigu¬ 
ing the chase is ajit to be for travellers with 
limited time and limite<l health at command. 
The yearly increasing number of English visitors 
bent on sport, and the consequent activity of the 
xldhiris —or huntsmen who are expected to find 
and re])ort the ipiarry—are driving the larger 
animals farther back into their mountain fast¬ 
nesses, so that long and arduous journeys must 
often be taken to follow them. Many of the 
lower ranges where the magnific.ent markhor were 
once common are now quite deserted by them ; 
and the goorul, ibex and ovis amnion are becom¬ 
ing equally scarce. We resolved, therefore, not to 
attemjit the pursuit of any of these wary crea¬ 
tures in the short leave at our disposal, but to 
wander about in an ea.sy and leisurely fashion, 
merely taking such chance of occasional sport as 
might come in our way. 

So we bad done moie sight-seeing than shooting. 
We hud been towed by our boatman and his 
family up the river, lying in restful luxury in 
our tiiatch-coviued boat, ami remarking ut inter- 
v.als on the deliciou.s contrust between this calm 
coolness and the heat and worry and fret of life 
at GUurruiniiorc. We had glieled under the hang¬ 
ing balconies of Siriiiiigger, the Venice of the 
East, and had looked ilown from the little hill 
aliove the city called Solomon'.s Throne upon the 
wiudiiig.s of the Jhelum, stretching serpentine 
and silvery through the verdant plain—the, wind¬ 
ings which are said to have given the first idea 
of their famous pine pattern to the Cashmere 
shawl weavers. We had visited the crazy wooden 
galleries w here these weavers, or rather embroid¬ 
erers, sit stilehiiig exquisite designs into shawds 
for the Queen. We had seen the caves of Boomzoo 
with their rush of myriad bats ; and the tanks 
of Hawaii, where the sacred fisli have been so 
allowed to accumulate that the W'liter will no 
longer rover them, and w hen the priest ajiproaches 
to feed them there rise.s from the bu.uiu a solid 
iiiaas of writhing coiling horrora, which look more 
like .snakes than fish, for they are of a long-shaped 
scaleless kind and all blairk. We had seen Avan- 
tipore and Martund and ^inany other splendid 
ruins; had shot wild-duck on Lake Woolar and 
snipe at Mnnitsbal ; and without leaving our 
route had met with two bears and a stray bara- 
singh, and added their skins to our trophies of 
former days. When 1 say ‘we’ in this case, I 
mean, of course, that my husband, tHiorn 1 wfll 
here call Tom, sliot the game, for although alwaya 
much interested in his exploit*, I had never killed 
anything larger than a scorpions 
I (Ye iKil- now reached a beautiful glen near the 
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entrance to the Naoboog ravine, and pitched our its kind, and I verily believe it wns then as happy 
tents in a grove of walnut-trees, meaning to move as any pai'iah can be out of sound of its howling 
on quietly up the valley, where baraninyh or .stags bretliren. 

were reported to have been seen. The shikari, The next step was to climb into the tree, and 
who, notwithstanding our resolve, was nn ener- this proved an easier task tlian I had expected, 
getio and important member of our following. There was a low branch to which Tom clung 
went into the nearest village, after his custom, while he <lrew me up towards him; the maiduin 
to a.sk for news of game, and came back much was not at any great height from the ground, and 
elated with tidings that a large panther was in witli some furtlier assistance, I was soon safely 
the neighbourhood, had become veiT’ bold by lodged in iL Erom the accounts I hud read of 
reason of irapnnity, and was scaring the villagers the.se structures, I expected to find a sort of open 
every night with its uudesired visits. It seemed phitform ; but it was in fact more like a semi- 
at once a duty to rid the pis)!' people of this pest, circular nest, the side of which formed a tliick 
and a fortunate thing that Torn l>ad arrived in leafy screen. Tom stood on ihe strong boirgh 
tlie nick of time to do so. Further imiuiries supporting it with his rifle resting on a higher 
elicited the direction from wliicli the panther branch, its mnx/.le covering the dog. I ci'ouched 
generally approached ami other particulars of its at ids feet and looked out througli a gap in the 
raids; and the sliikari was despatcliud to survey side of tire wairhan, wliile tlic shikari wedged 
the groand and make prep.aration for a night himself into n fork of the tree close above our 
attack. He was absent all the afternoon, and bemle. And now began a long trial of patience; 
returned townisls sunset, saying ho liad fonnd a Tlio niglit wore slowly on, and we saw no trace 
tree at a liend of tlie nullah ilown which tlic of the paiillier. Tlie wind, wliicli had been moan- 
paiitlicr would certainly pass to reach tlie village, ing drearily, died away, and a strange stillness 
and ill this: tree be had coiistnu ted a small miicimn descended on the world. I'lic rustling leaves 
or shelter of branclio.", where the .Saliib miglit Iiniig straiglit and motionless, the soft noises in 
lie in nmbusli to await the foe. There w:is a stir j tlie wind-sweiit gra.ss became bushed, ami even 
of excitement all througli the camp, the servants | tlie small insect voices all around ceased to cliirp 
eagerly discussing tlic shik.ari’s arningenients and i and grind. VVe did not dare to cliange onr posi- 
adding advicirof their own with hearty wishes for | lions, and liarilly felt the cramp they occasioned, 
the Sahib's success and the death of the common 1 It si'emcd to me the whole legion was listening 
enemy. 1 canglit tlie infection ; and dwliking the ! intently, and straining towards a sound wliich 
idea of being left alone in camp while tliis attrac- did not come; and for a long time ‘the beating 
tion was going on close by, I asked—atlinst doubt- ] of my own beai t was the only sound 1 beurd,’ 
fully—if I also could not be acconunoduted in | except, indeed, the constant howling of the pari.ah, 
the tiuiitluitu Tlie all-powerful .shikari at first \ which fell like tlie wail of a spirit in prison upon 
demurred, but in the end was graciously pleased the silent iiiglit. I tun confident the creature 
to consent, reflecting that as tlie tree was in full : lieatHl in liis imagination the melancholy cries of 
leaf, 1 should be well coucciileil, and my only care i bis friends in the far-olf village, and felt con- 
need bo to sit monumentally still. ' strained to do bis friendly duty and iinswcr them 

Delighted ivitli this concession, I arrayed niy.self j wliilc he Iiiul a breatli left, as he wandered up 
in a plain dark costume ; and when iiiglit hud ! and down at the length of his tether; but bis 
fallen, we set forth from camp in solemn order. 1 laments did in fact attract a very different 
Never sliall 1 forget tliat walk. Tlie night was auditor. 

daric and moonless ; thin clouds drifted over the The clouds, though filmy, did not dis]icrse, and 
faint stars, sometimes obscuring tlieni iiltogetlier, the nncertaiii starlight that filtered tlirougli tliem 
and p liglit gusty wind made tlin place seem alive only allowed us to ilescry diiiily’tlie white body of 
with fancied shapes and moving sliadows. The tlie restless dog. I feared that when the moment 
^kari went in front, to show the way, carrying arrived, Tom would be iinalde to see where to 
in his coat a wretched paiudi puppy, that must aim. My own excited fancy kept me trembling 
have been half-strangled and liulf-smotliered by with eagerness and false alarms. A dozen times I 
his effectual suppres-siou of its yelpings. Tom thought 1 heard a stealthy step npproacliing down 
and I followed, but tried in vain to iiuitiite the the nullali; once 1 felt sure the panther was climb- 
man’s soft catlike trend over the broken ground, ing into the tree; and when a little sleepy bird 
There was no sign of a ]iatli, and f confess 1 fell off its jiei'tli and lluttered down amongst the 
longed for a lantern as we groped along, stmubling branches, 1 started so as nearly to fall off my own. 
over boulders and tearing our clotlies on cactus Tliat, liowever, was my only transgression in the 
thorns and running momentary danger of tread- way of movement; and then again for an hour, 
ing on a sleeping snake. From the moment of that seemed like six, we remained us motionless os 
our start not a word was spoken ; we progressed lizards on a sunny wall. I then became per- 
in perfect silence, save for the sound of our suaded the panther bud taken a difl'ereiit route 
cautious footsteps ; and the way seemed so long and we should see iiotliing of him that night, 
and so rough, I was' tempted to wish myself At la«t there was a cliange. The pariah cease’J 
quietly in bed. To return, however, was impos- howling, retreated to the farthest limit of its 
sible; and at last, to my relief, the shikari signeil string and cowered shivering on the ground. A 
to us that we lioiii reached the tree. He left us silence tliat might be felt now fell aromul; not 
standing at its foot for a few moments while he the slightest whisper broke the stillness. I thought 
advanced to a tent peg whicli he had previously the little beast had at last made up its mind to 
driven into the ground some twenty paces from seek a little well-earned repose, and this k ra¬ 
the tree, and to this ha tethered the reviving gretted, because the quietude, oppressive before, 
puppy. Released from his repressive control, the hod now grown almost insupportable. But sud- 
little beast at once began to howl dismuUy after deuly 1 tecame aware thqt the panther was 
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' there, a stone’s throw from the dog. Its velvet foot¬ 
steps, quite inaudible to us, bad been aecurntely 
meuanred for soine moments by tlie terrified 
puppy; and now its large dark form, vnguedy 
to oe discerned against the ground, was cieeping 
stealthily nearer. In breathless horror I watched 
it, not daring to distract Tom by the. slightest 
sign, and yet consumed with fear that he might 
fail to see it, or aim wrongly in the deceptive 
light. The end came soon. A scaively pei'- 
ceptible signal from the shikari, a flash and report 
from Tom’.s rifle, and then the most unearthly 
yell that ever fell on uiortid eais. There was a 
bound of the dark body through the air, then a 
heavy fall, and then for the. first time (uie of us 
spoke. ‘\\'ell done, Saliil)!’ exclaimed the shikari 
in exultant tone.s. ‘ Ton have killed him.’ 

But Tom was cautious, and bade the man not 
descend tilt they were more sure his single shot 
had prON'ed effectual. There was no movement, 
however, in the fallen mass; ami at la.st they both 
got down from the tree and approaeheil it with 
loaded weapons. The panther was quite dead ; 
the bullet had penetrateil its heart, and death 
must have been in.stantaneoii.s. Tom had hit it 
just in the act of springing, wlieii its l>rea.st was 
exposcil, and it had fallen ri.ght on the top of the 
unlncky dog. The shikai-i assured me that the 
fearful yell we had heard proceeded from this 
animal, .and not the panther, whieli must have 
dropped like a stone witliout a gasp. I have no 
opinion on the point myself, a.s the .sound seemed 
to me utterly unlike all possible tries from either 
of those creatures. 

The dog was extricated wdth some dillicnlfy 
from its dreadbil situation, more dead than alive; 
and I am sorry to .say the shikari was for tni iiing 
it adrift then .and there, it having served our 
purpo.se. But this we would not hear of, and 
insiste<l on hi.s carrying it hack to camp, whence 
it was duly restored next day to the congenial 
company of its mournful fellows in the village, 
with which it doubtless exchanges piU-ous salii- 
tiitioiis to this day. 

Our walk bai k seemed short and easy, since we 
were allowed to talk and nsi; 'J'om’s pocket lantern ; 
and the ])anther’8 beautiful spolteil skin—.a veiy 
fine one—ma<le an ornaineiilal addition to our 
mementoes of Cashmere. 


W A N I N a DAYS. 

Between the glowing beauty of fhe short-lived 
‘Indian summer' ami the dull sharp c(jld of the 
final setting-iu of winter there are frequently a 
few da 3 ’.s of a distinctive character, that have a 
sober charm attached to them, unlike any other 
time of the j’ear, when ‘Aiitnnin, like a faint old 
man, sits down by the wayside aweary.’ Not 
like the warm humid mistiness of the atmospbere 
incidental to the waning of the September harvest 
moon, or the crisp clear frostiness seen in the 
sharply defined clouds and orange sunsets of luid- 
OctoDer, that presage the fitful storms of rain and 
sudden gushes of wind that have strippetl the 
forests of their rielily tinted foliage, ami .spread a 
tbic^ carpet of nmek and gold at our feet. But 
rather as if Nature, having ‘borne the burden and 
heal of the day’ from seedtime till harvest, was at 
last content to rest for a short season in utter 


peace and silence ; when the sliort darkening days 
are so full of grave quiet, so colourless and voice¬ 
less as to wear an almost sullen aspect; when the 
few belated yellflw loaves llutter noiselessly to the 
earth, and wreaths of vaporous exhalations rise 
from the low-lying valleys, and lloat sluggishly 
away over the bare stretch of hills and fields of 
stubble, moving about like disembodied spirits 
‘ haunting the dying days ’ of the year. 

Sometimes in the early days of February there 
comes one of these sullen misty days during a 
sudden thaw ; but though nearly akin, there is 
still a subtle ditVerence to be felt in the air, when 
the very blades of grass seem instinct with a faint 
thrilling breath of spring-life. But in the soft 
Iiriimal days of early Noveml>cr, before the sun 
hiis pierce<l the mass of vapour, the cobwebs hang 
in thick clusters over every leafiess hedgerow j 
they oovei' with a filmy network the interlacing 
brandies in the cope's and thickets, and lie in 
long trails over all the grass and stubble. Every¬ 
thing looks dim and nu'sterious in the haziness 
over surrounding objects, both far and near. 

During the mid-day hours there is a sadden 
change : the rolling mists clear aw.ay impreep- 
tihly ; the slanting sunbeams shine througli the 
bare brandies of tlie trees with faint gleams of 
jttde yellow light ; and it becomes very pleasant 
to .stroll into tlie lanes and along the more Shel¬ 
tered hedgerow.s. A gentle wind siglis with 
mehmdioly sound through the asp-ns and jxiplars; 
the intricate, traceiy of ash and elm is defined 
against the misty blue of the sky. The decaying 
foliage sends up ‘a moist rich smell of rotting 
leaves,’ ns the feet sink deeply into the heaps of 
dun, russet, timl brown. The oaks still retain 
mo.st of their rich tawny leaves, through which 
the light wind rustles sadly and (itfull.v. Along 
the bare hedgerows in sheltered corners still hang 
the (lulTy white blossoms of the sweet-scented 
‘traveller’s joy,’ Here and 11101X1 are later trails 
of bhickherrie.-, with some ripe luscious fruit still 
worth picking: “ml heavy heads of elderberries 
bang limp and black. (Ireat boughs of crimson 
haw show brilliantly when tlicy catch the lower¬ 
ing sun ; a tangle of nightshade lias its scqrlet- 
oraiige berries in wild piofiision contrasted pictur¬ 
esquely agaiu.st the diivk glossy green leaves of the 
ivy ; fat ther along, bunches of ‘ pale-faced yarrow’ 
gleam amongst the rnsset-broxvn and crimson ling; 
yellow hawkweed flourishes amongst the thick 
tufts of rank hnmnioeky grasses; and across the 
(xinier of the common the wild barrcniieas of the 
scene is lighted, up with patches of golden gorse, 
those ‘lights set upon a hill,’the ‘boiinie gorse,’ 
that braves wind and weather from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. 

How still and sweet the air is ; nnd so p1ei» 
antly wiirin, that tlie frost has hardly touched, in 
this sheltered lane, the low-growing plants ; and 
the pungent scent of wild thyme directs the eyes 
to the busy imt-liill, wliet%, blooming in fragile 
loveliness, is a bunch of harebells. 

Through a gate in the hedge are the beech- 
woods, where the air always seeins warm and dry, 
anil the short fine grasses grow Itixuriantly. The 
hills and hollows are full of .thrown-leaves that 
haye, long fallen, nnd amongst which the busy 
squirrels are sorting out the nuts to store for 
winter, insiinctively picking oijt the eonnd one*, 
and rushing away with sharp wamii^ laugh 
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when observed. The cushat doves still ‘ Hoo, 
Jjoo ’ nmonj?8t the branches ; and the shai'p ‘ Pink, 
pink’ of a Hock of chullinches startles ns they take 
sudden llightr from among the berried hawthorn 
hedges. You catch a glimpse of the gleaming 
golden-brown wings and brilliant blue-green neck 
of a coek-phenaant hovering in the lower branche.s 
of a tree ; and a covey of brown partridges steals 
through the undergrowth to the clearing, where 
they suddenly rise with swiftly whirring wings 
and fly across the stuhble-fielils. The pretty crea¬ 
tures nave a brief res))it(>, for to-day tlie sportsmen 
are engaged some disfcmee oil', and the reports of 
the guns are but faintly heard in the far-reaching 
woods. 

Among the low-growing shrubs and brushwood 
the hares si iittlc nervously into hiding ; and tlie 
rabbits scurry about in all directions at the sound 
of a strange footstep amongst tlie heaps of leaves. 
Standing (piietly near the cliip-gate, the (dear sweet 
notes of that winter songster, the robin, trill out 
pleasantly from his perch on a liidien-coveied tree- 
stump, from the decayed roert of wldch springs n 
cluster of Ixdl-shaiK'd ash-gray loaiLtools. Under 
the jdaiik by the gate llow.s a bright little stream¬ 
let; amongst the smootli-worii pelddes are still a 
few pale-blue forget-me-nots ; and long trails of 
‘creeping jenny ’ witli bright yellow blossoms liere 
and there. A little farther along, the brown reeds 
and sedges rustle with a whispering sound of 
brown foaming water, where it wliirls and eddies 
round the corner of tlie woods towards tlie mill- 
streaiii. Just I'ound there the banks arc deep and 
tliiek witli moss and lichens; and liere grow 
huge bunches of hartstoiigiic ferns, with their long 
glo.ssy-grcen leaves bemling from either side of 
tlio min'ow stream till they intermingle and liide 
the rippling water from view. 

But the sun lias wandered towards tlie horizon, 
and sliiiies tlirongh the rapidly tliiekening fog 
with blit feeble lustre ; and there is a sudden raw 
cold in the atmospliere as you hasten from the 
side of the mill-stream into the high-road again, 
and in the growing twilight, walk as speedily as 
possible towards liomc, wliere the briglitly dancing 
firelight gleams tlirongh the crimson-curtained 
windows witli a cheerful widcome. 


‘work dose’ by MOUNTAISEEIIS. 

A most interesting calculation has been made 
by Dr J. Buchheister on the ‘ work done,’ or 
physical force spent, by persons in ascending 
heights. Supposing a mountaineer weigliiiig 
twelve stone, or 1(18 pounds, is ascending u 
siiinmit 7000 feet high from the point of starting, 
he has to expend an amount of physical force 
found by multiplying liis weight by tlie height 
to be ascended ; in tlie case a-ssiinied, a weight of 
168 pounds x a height of 7000 feet = 1,176,000 
foot-pounds ; or, in other words, 1,176,000 pounds 
have to be lifted one foot, or one pound lias to be 
raised 1,17C,0(X) feet. Tliis is work performed 
by the mnsiHes of the legs ; hut, besides this, the 
contractions of the muscle of the heart have to 
bo taken into account. Its function consists, as 
is well known, in propelling the blood collecting 
in the heart, on tht- one hand, into the arteries, 
and, on the other, jpto the lungs. This is eli'ccted 
at an estimated initial velocity of a foob and a 


half per second, which represents, in the case of 
an adult, a work of rather over four foot-pounds 
for each contraction of the heart. The pulsations 
of an adult are, on the average, seventy-two per 
minute ; but in ascending lieights, owing to the 
iidditioniil exertion, their number is increased to 
an extraordinary extent. Assuniing, for the sake 
of siniplicity in calculation, only 100 beats of the 
pulse per minute, tliis would give 400 foot-pounds 
per iiiiiiute, 24,000 foot-pounds per hour, and 
120,000 foot-pounds for the live hours supposed 
to he refiuiictl in ascending a lieight of 7(X)0 feet. 
The work performed by the muscles in breathing, 
by the e.\p.aiisioii and contraction of the chest, 
may also be estimated at four foot-pounds. Furtlier 
n.s8uiiiiiig that the number of breathings per 
iTiiiiute is, on the average, only tw'cnty-five, 
altlioiigh, us a matter of fact, it will be found to 
be higher in a mounlain ascent hi-sting five hours, 
we have to add further work of ;i0,O(X) foot-pounds. 
The total work performed during live hours liy a 
iiioiiiitaineei' eoiiseipiently aniounts to 1,326,0(X) 
loot-pounds. In this e.sliiiiate are not included 
the idiysieal force .sjieiit in oveieniiiiiig the friction 
on the ground, tlie exertions to be made in keep¬ 
ing the body erect at dizzy heights, and in 
dragging lieavy boots and foot-irons, nor the loss 
of miiseie power in cutting steps in tlie ice, not 
to reckon the work jierl'oniied in carrying an ice- 
axe, or tlie jdiysical force excited in crossing 
fresh, loose snow. Taking all these conditions 
into acconiit. Dr Bue,lilii;i.ster .arrives at tlie eon- 
clusion lliat the work done by a mountaineer in 
ascent of 7(X)0 feet, lasting live lionrs, cannot be 
placed at less than 1,380,000 foot-poiiiids. 


II Kit IMUbTS. 

I KNOW she lias a sem-e of faults; 

All, count tlciii o’er to me, 

And if by cliaiiee your iiieiiiory lialts, 

I will your prompter be. 

Her faults, 1 own, the worldly wise 
Must ever loudly blame, 

Tlionsb it may cliaiice to sjiirit-eyes 
They Ix'ar another mime. 

8o flank she will the truth attest 
Though it la: ill received, 

And ready she to think the best 
Though eoiistaiitly deceived : 

So prompt the absent to defend, 

She oft hut idly pleads ; 

So loyal to a stricken friend, 

For self she little heeds. 

All careless of the w orld's applause. 

Unless ’tis fairly won. 

She judges of another’s cause 
As if it wore her own. 

I lo e her for such faults as these. 

And own the reckoned score ; 

And that slic loves me, you may please 
To count as just one more ! 

. Camilla Cuoslasd. 
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THE JENOLAN CAVES OF NEW SOUTH 
3VALES. 

Caves arc coniiUDii in all counbrics wlicie lime¬ 
stone rocks abuuiifl, and caves of some kind amt 
ilimensions are doubtless familiar to everybody. 
3’lie most famous caverns of the world ai-e the 
Orotto of Antijiaros of Greece, the Adclsbei-o 
Caverns of Carniobi, ami tin; Mammotli Caves of 
Kentucky. All tliese have been freiiuently and 
fully de.scrilied by variou.s travellur.s; and tourists 
are tolerably well uc((uaiuted with the subter¬ 
ranean Wonders of the limestone region.s of our 
own country, in Derbyshire, Yorkahire, ami 
Somersetshire. But comparatively few peojjle 
in the colonie.s, and .still fewer at home, ai'e 
ac(iuainted with the wonders of the Cavern re{;ion 
of New South Wale.s, the extent of which rivals 
that of the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky. An 
Airstralian writer, Mr Samuel Cook, lias rec(!ntly 
published a de.scriptive account, with photographs, 
of what he calls ‘Aiustiulian Wonderland,’ and we 
shall avail ourselvo.s of his guidance. 

But first, xvhat are caves and how are they 
formed ? They are not necessarily conliue.il to 
limestone strata ; but it is in limestone th.at the 
most beautiful and extensive examples are alw.ays 
found. They are also the most interesting by 
reason of those wonderful freaks of nature called 
stalagmites ami stalactites. 

Limestone is soluble in water, ami that is the 
whole secret of the formation of caverns. The 
rain penetrating through the upper crirsl reaches 
the rock, and dissolves some portion of it 
Through the crevices, the water has continued to 
percolate for countless ages, enlarging, multiplying, 
and beautifying tunnel after tunnel. But it has 
done more. While wearing away the strata, the 
water has also saturated itself with carbonate of 
lime, which it carries along until forced to 
re-deposit some of it ■ The passage of air through 
the’ Jhvems causes evaporation and consequent 
deposit This deposit may be added to droop¬ 
ing portions of the root, and thus form stalactites ; 


or to risings fiom the floor where a drip takes 
l)lace from above, and thus form stalagmites. 

In short, cavern.s, and the beautiful columnar 
and other devices found in them, are simply the 
result of a natural process of removal of particles 
of limestone from one place and their re-precipi¬ 
tation in another. ‘Gaverus,’ says Dr Brande, 
‘originate in crevices formed by the iiTegnlar 
fracture of the rock. Out of tho.so hollow spaces 
ale eoiicocted, by the action of running water, 
natural eliambers of all dimensions. Into these 
liollow spaces, again, are packed away the most 
fanciful and .singular exam|)le8 of Nature’s handi¬ 
work, imitative as it were of human devices. 
Columns, pilasters, chiirehes, sculptured groups 
of men and animals, organs, curtains, and almost 
all conceivable objects, arc found or fancied by 
those who thread the narrow' passages or cross the I 
lofty walls with a few glimmering liglits to guide 
them on tlieir way.’ 

So much for tlie general, and now for the par¬ 
ticular. ’Die extensive scries of caverns in Now 
South Wales, now' known as the .lenolan Caves, 
wei’e formerly called the Fish River Caves, i 
alUiough why so is not very evident, since they 
are some considerable distance from Fish River. 
'I'liey were, however, discovered by a squatter 
of the I’ish River district, a man called James 
Whalan, who had been robbed by a notorious 
busliraiigcr called M'Ewan. Following up the 
trail of this desperado, Whidan trucked him to 
his lair in the very centre of the wonderful area 
now' called the Cave Reserve. 

This was in 1811; and although it is probable 
that the caves had been known to and used as 
hiding-places by other outlaws, Whalan was the 
first to bring them into pulTlic notice. The name 
of M'Ewan, the bushranger, was given to the 
creek on which the caves are situated, and these 
last were collectively, called the Fish River Caves 
down to 1884, when the government c(f the colony 
officially changed the name to the Jendkn Cavea. 
Some twenty years previously, the are^k of Hie 
caverns was ‘ reserved ’ by sp|(!ial decree, end 
taken in»chargc as public property under a Ceve- 
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cui'utoi', whoec duty it is to oxploro tlie recessen 
as yet unmeoaored, and to conduct visitora over 
the known portions. 

The area thus propei'ly pi'otec'iecl is about six 
and a quarter square milea To reach it from 
Sydney, one has to go by rail some one hundred 
and twen^ miles over tlie famous Blue Moun¬ 
tains to Tarana, a small township, some two 
thousand five hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the sea From Tarana to the caves is a 
distance of, about thirty-five miles, partly throivgh 
an agricultural district and amid fine scenery, 
and partly through the primeval bush, slill the 
home of the opossum, tlie wallaby, and the ban¬ 
dicoot. Tlie road rises to a height of four thou¬ 
sand three liun Ircd and sixty-five feet, and then 
descends suddenly’, and by sharp zigzags, some two 
thousand feet down the mountain-side until the 
inontlis of the caverns are reached. 

The portion of the limestone dike in whicli tliey 
are found runs six miles north anil south, and the 
two principal ‘day caves’—that is, those which 
open to the light of day’—run right tlirough the 
mountain east and west. The first of these, called 
the Grand Arch, is about one hundred and fifty 
y.ards in length, sixty to eighty feet iiigli, and 
from seventy to two liundred feet wide. It is 
described as gloomily impressive and awe-inspir¬ 
ing, with walls varied by many peculiar rocky 
formations. On one side is a mammoth liun in 
stone. Other formations are called tlie ‘ Pulpit ’ 
and the ‘ Organ Loft.’ One recess is cal led the 
‘Bacon Cave’ because the rock-forniations i’e.scmhlo 
‘sides’ and ‘fitches’ of bacon. The roof appears 
covered as with ricli bold tracery, and from it 
depend enormous honeycoinbetl musses of lime¬ 
stone. Branching out from tliis Arcli are cave-s of 
various deptiis, forming a succession of rocky halls 
in which millions of wallabies liuvc iiiuile tlieir 
homes' for ages. The floors of the caverns arc 
thick with their debris. In the ‘Organ Loft’ 
there is a fine formation of stalactites and stalag¬ 
mites by way of organ-pipes, taiiered w’itli remark¬ 
able grace. Near tlie eastern end of the Grand 
Arch is a spot where the water bursts out of the 
ground in a sparkling fountain of considerable 
volume, and riisbiiig down a rocky defile, leap.s 
into a deep pool, and tlieiice finds its way tliroiigli 
the Nepean and the liuwkesbury to tlie ocoun. 

The otlier great daylight cave is ‘tlie Devil’s 
Coach-house,’ an immense cavern, lighted from 
the roof as well as the sides. At a heiglit of two 
hundred feet in the roof there is a large orifice 
fringed with trees, whicli gives it a fine efi'ect. 
The floor is strewn with blocks of black and gray 
marble, and the walls are partly compieseJ cif 
black marble with white veins. 'The roof i.s 
fringed with atidactiles, os are also the sides of 
the entrance, and in several places tliere are 
stalagmites covered with projections like petrified 
sponge. Pellucid drops ut the ends of the stalac¬ 
tites illustrate the protess of formation. Some of 
them ai'e said to be twelve to fifteen feet long, and 
they are in many beautiful hues—shades of blue, 
salmon colour,' delicate luwn, gray, and white. As 
the rocks are decorated with many-toned patches 
of mosei_the whole arrangement of colour' in this 
cavern is wonderfully beautiful—combining a 
eerioa of Natuse’e Idesons in the art of decorative 
design. 

i TIm interior cavepns of Jenolon are called col¬ 


lectively the ‘ nigjit cai’es,’ because they cun only 
be inspected by artificial light. Tliey are both 
the most numerous and tlie most picturesque of 
tlie seriea 

To reach tlie first of these, the Nettle Cave, 
involves a climb of some one hundred and seventy 
feet from tlie Grand Arcli, and then a descent 
throiigli a funnel-shaped opening resembling the 
moutli of an extinct volcano. A sljji on this 
perilous descent would shoot the expilorer a dis¬ 
tance of seventy feet into tlie Devil’s Coacli-liouso. 
Along this shaft there are sonic remarkable 
stalagmites, sliuped like cones, liats, niushrooins, &c. 
In tlie cave itself .stalactites are in ricli profusion, 
in one piart there is a iiillnr about ten feet in 
diameter rising from floor to roof, a lieiglit of 
thirty feet, formed by tlie constant dripping of 
lime-water ruiiling stalagmite and stalactite. It 
would be a fine calculation to estimate its age. 
Along tlio sides of the cave are oilier heautiful 
pillars, .some gnarled and knitted like trunk.s of 
trees, others like elaborately carved columns. Tlie 
water has here formed lovely grottoes and alcoves, 
lerraces, Gothic arches, and cunning carvings. 
Here and tliere are narrow rliasnis, disappearing 
into darkness ns yet unexplored, altlioiigli ono 
tortuous pa.“Sago has been followed to tin; Imperial 
Cave, to he hereafter mentioned. At llie end of 
the cave the roof rises, and is pierced by an in¬ 
verted jiiiiiiaclo, and tlie. walls here are composed 
of iniperfectly devclo]K;d stalactite forinatimi. In 
places, li(|nid snhstaiices have fallen and [letrified 
so rapidly us to resemble, streaks of lava. ’J’he 
eaHtern end of the Nettle Cave runs into the 
Deiil’.s ('oacli-liotise at about one liundred and 
twenty feet above tlie lloor-level of the cavern, 
and file mujt jiiesented is said to he unexam¬ 
pled ill cave scenery tor weird beauty and strange 
grandeur. An npjier scclioii of the Nettle Cave 
is called the liullrooui, and is notable for tlie 
stalactite formafions, resembling vultures, iiudl- 
clail warriors, bearded sages, &c. One of the 
figui'es is strikingly like an orator witli arm 
ii]iraised in tlie act of speaking ; and to deepen 
the effect, tliei'c is just bcneatli liini a sort of i 
stone reading-desk fringed witli stalactites. 

Kroui the Nettle Cave tliere is a passage into 
the Arcli Cave, about a Iiuiidi'ed yards long, noted I 
for its beautiful columns and roof. Some of 
tbe.se pillars, however, have been destroyed by 
rude visitors before tlie governnicnl took tlie 
caverns in charge. When tliis cave was first 
opened, the floor was white as snow j but it is 
now black and greasy by tlie tread of feet and 
the dri]) of candles. Perfect silence and profound 
darkness still brood in the Arcli Cave. Goii- 
nected witli it by a narrow jiassnge, is ‘the Belfry,’ 
in whicli are some large stalactites wliieh give 
out wlien struck sounds like cliurch bells. One 
of Ibeiii in especial bus a deep 0 natural tone. 

The Elder Gave lias to be readied down a sort 
of sliaft or pit, the entrance to wliich was long 
hidden by the I'oii.age of tlie elder-trees. It con¬ 
tains a luuiiber of large chambers connected by 
small passiige.s, and some reniarkahly fine stalag¬ 
mites and stalactites. Many of tiiese last hang 
from the shelving roof to tlie floor, and form an 
alabaster palisade. Great buiiclies of snow-wb^ite 
limestone droop from the roof, and portions of 
the floor are covered with beautiful coral, it was 
in the Elder Cave that, ten years .ago, the curator 
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discovered a shaft which led to the discovery of 
tlic Imperial Cave. He made three separate 
attempts to reach the bottom of this black hole, 
as it appears to be. The first time he was lowered 
until all the rope was paid out, and left him 
dangling in mid-air. Thu second time a longer 
rope still left him suspended in black darkness. 
The third time he descended, and was ‘paid 
out’ until his feet finally touched bottom, and he 
found himself in what is now called the Impe¬ 
rial Cave. The experiences of tlie curator in 
descending apparently fathomless pits, wriggling 
through apparently iiiipa-ssable ridges .are among 
the romances of cxjiloralioii yel to be written. A 
man must be born for that sort of work, which 
needs altogether exceptional nerve, coolness, and 
endurance, as any one who has ever tried pene¬ 
trating a rock-hole for the fir.st time well knows. 
The .lenolan Cave-keeper, Mr .lereiniah Wilson, 
is an Iri.sliinan by birth, has been over forty years 
in the colony, and has had charge of the caves for 
twenty vcar.«. 

The liii])cvial Cave is considered one of the 
ino.st magnilicent of the series now opened. It is 
described as ‘graced with inyi iuds of lovely objects. 
Darkness brooded over them for ages, as dri]> by 
drip and atom by atom they wei'e formed into 
things that charm and shine in chambers whose 
walls are clad in beauty of a thousand stars. 
There are underground gullies terrible enough to 
he the home of Apollyon with legions of goblins, 
and strangely ellin palaces where Titaiiia might 
be siippo.sed to reign and llobiii Coodfellow carry 
on his frolicsoiiie pranks.’ 

By tlie entrance of the Imperial Cave i.s an 
excavation some seveiily feet long and twenty feet 
wide, which is called the ‘Woolshed’ because the 
formation over the W’lalls and roof resembles the 
fleeces of sheep hangiiig about and spreading over 
the shelving rocks. J'’roiri this a descent is 
obtained into tlio ‘Architect's Studio,’ a cavern 
which is a inarvel of beauty, with large masses of 
stalactites hanging from the roof and along the 
walls, column afti;r colmnu profusely decorated 
with coral and tracery and natural curving.s. 
Most of the fornhition is white or gray, but some 
of it is richly coloured. 

Then in the Imiierial Cave there are a succes¬ 
sion of niarvelloiis apurtnients, called respectively 
the Margharita Cave, the Helena Cave, the Grotto 
City, the Liiciinla Cavi-, and Katie’s Bower, either 
after some famous colonial lady, or from some 
special characteristic. The Imperial Cave, indeed, 
is full of enchanted grottoes and fairy palaces, 
which it is practically impos-sible to describe. 

Those which we have just named form the left- 
hand branch of the Imperial series. In the 
right-hand branch occur some more gloomy 
caverns, through which one reaches a subter¬ 
ranean river about ten feet wide which flows at 
the bottom of a fearful chasm. It is not so big 
las the underground river in Kentucky, but is even 
more weird. The water is apparently motion¬ 
less and very smooth ; but it is really moving 
at considerable speed. Its rocky iklgos are 
ornamented with stalactites, which are mirrored 
in the water by the light of the magnesium lamp, 
wi^ch is lieie used \wth wonderful effect. ‘ lliimau 
imagination could not conceive a freak of Natuie 
more wildly grand or mysteriously beautiful. 
There are htegu ornamented pillars near delicately- 


tinted formation drooping from overhanging rocks 
like'jieiisile boughs of w-eepiiig-willow. Some of 
the twigs skim the surface of the stream, and 
others ore bathed in it. Beyond is. a water-hole 
about forty feet long ami from sixteen to twenty 
feet wide. Because of its wonderful clearness, it 
is dillieult to judge of its depth ; but it has been 
testeil to the extent of five feet; and probably at 
the extreme point, where the water flows from the 
tunnel, it may be si.x or seven feet. The cft'ect 
of the brilliant light is superb. The ornamenta¬ 
tion on the roof of the tiuincl is ixitlected and 
transposed in the mirror below, each reflected 
stalactite having the uppenranco of a twin sta¬ 
lagmite rising from the river-bed,‘ which may 
be traversed for about one hundred and fifty 
yards.’ 

Near the underground river is the Fossil Bone 
Cave, the roof of which i.s some five hundred feet 
beneath the surface of the mountain. In this 
cave have been found many fossil bones, which 
do not seem to have yet been suHiciently e.xaiuined 
and described. Other caverns in this portion of 
the Imperial Cave are named the Sparkling Rock, 
the Crystal Rock, the Crystal Cities, the Show¬ 
room, Nellie’s Grotto, &c. 

It is impossible to describe all these ; but a 
word must be given to the Sliawl Cave. This is 
about twenty-li\e feet long by fifteen feet high, 

] and fi'oni twelve to fifteen feet wide. It contains 
j three iiiagiiilieont masses of limestone I'orniation 
i ru.seml)ling shawls pendent from the roof. One 
I is fourteen feet long, eighteen inches deep, and 
one-sixth of an inch thick ; .and the other tw'O 
are only slightly smaller. They are straw-col- 
mired, varied with rich brown, having in some 
iiortions the appearance of tortoiseshell. They 
liang at right angles from the side of a sloping 
roof, and the colouring runs in parallel lines. A 
line effect i.s produced when the liglit is placed 
behind the sh wls. 

‘Lot’s Wife is another curiosity of the Imperial 
Cave. It is an alabaster figure standing in soli¬ 
tary grandeur within a gloomy cavern. This 
figure is wonderfully suggestive, and has not been 
produced in the ordinary way by drippings from 
one stalactite, but by two small stalactites com¬ 
bining in working this strange elfect. 

Almost eiiuiil to the Iiiiperi.al Cave for grandeur 
and beautiful cfl'ects is the Lucas Cave, the en- 
tiani e to which is very imposing. After advanc¬ 
ing into it a short distance, ‘the Cathedral’ is 
reached, an immense domed cavern, rising to a 
height of three hnndred feeh which is only one 
liuiidred feet short of the height of St Paul’s. 
The limestone walls are terraced with tier upon 
tier of slalugmites, and in the centre of the floor 
there is one immense stalagmite. There are 
many holes which indicate the existence of yet 
unplumhed recesses, the immense depth of some 
of which can be partially gathered by dropping 
pebblea At one end oUtliis natural CathedriU 
is tlie Music Hall, to which access is obtained , 
tlirougli a steep passage. It is called the Mlttie 
Hall because of its fine acoustic properties, the 
secret of which has not yet been jearneli, but' 
which would be very valuable to arclritects. 

In another cavern is ‘the Piano,' a grou-e of 
stalactites remarkable for tBe relonant qualities 
of their separate parts. Each stalactite gives 
out a*iiote, which varies in pitch and quality 
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accordinn; to the part on wliich it is struck. 
Some of the notes are line, others imperfect, and 
the stalactites do not hanuoiiise. Thus, ns 
musical instruments they are not *a success, but 
as stalactites they are astonishing. 

But we cannot pcneti nte farther into this under¬ 
ground of wonders, wliich spreads, as we have 
said, for six miles beneath the mountains of the 
colony of New South Wales. Even Australians, 
as a rule, do not seem to be awaie of these 
subterranean marvels; but tho.se. who desire to 
know more of them cannot do belter than con¬ 
sult the work of Mr Cook, an edition of which 
has just been issued in this country by Messrs 
Eyre and Spotliswooda 

A DEAD RECKONING. 

, CHAI'TliH itIV. 

Vahley’s Cottaoe, which place George Crofton 
and his confeilerates had li.xed u|)on as their 
iendezvou.s, was a spot of ill repute for miles 
around, and one which no inhabitant of the, dis¬ 
trict would willingly go near by day, much les.s 
after dark. A grim tr.agedy centred round the 
spot. Some quarter of a century jireviou.sly the 
cottage had been the home of a certain game- 
keejier, Varley by name, who had made himself 
specially obno.xiou.s to the poacheas of the disti ict. 
One night he was shot dead on his own thre.shohl 
and his cottage fired in two places. 'I’he crime 
was never brought home to any one, neither was 
the cottage ever rebuilt. But of all thi.s neither 
Clara Brooke nor Margery, being newconiei'S 
in the neighbourhood, knew' anything. 

The elder woman hurried feverishly onw.anl, 
the younger leading the way. Scarcely a word 
passed between them. Presently they reai lied 
the stile through which Margery had followed 
the tw'o men, and crossing it, took a winding 
footavay through the field.s. They went swiftly 
and silently, walking not on the path itsidf but 
on the soft grass w hich bordered it. Not a crea¬ 
ture did they see or hear, and before long the 
path began to dip to a hollow, tliuu came some 
straggling patches of brushwood, and presently 
they were in the spinney itself, with tree.s and 
a thick undergrowth on both sides of them. 
Margery led the way as by a sort of instinct, 
only pausing for a second now .and again to li.sten. 
To Clara, the adventure, with its darkness, its 
silence, and its my.steiy, had .all the c.omple.\ion 
of a nightmare. Again and .again she hud to ask 
herself wdietlier it W'ere indeed a reality. 

‘Wo are nearly there now', mum,’ said Margery 
presently in a whisper. ‘ Do you wait here among 
the trees, while I creep forward and try and fiiul 
out what tlioy be about.’ So saying, the girl stole 
forward, and was at once lost to view. 

The young wife waited with a heart that beat 
high and anxiously. The moments seemed terri¬ 
bly long till Margery returned, although in reality 
ihe was not more than three or four minutes 
away. Clara trembled so much that she could 
Pot speak. 

‘There’s four of ’em now, mum,’ said the girl. 
‘ I could see them quite plain through the crack 
in the shutter, and ifbm what I exmld make out, 
there’s more to copae. O mistress, 1 w-ouldn’t 
go near ’em if I, was you ; they ’re a despera'ie bad 


lot, and if they found you there, nobody can tell 
what might happen.’ 

Of a truth, Clara might well hesitate, and it w’os 
only the thought that some new and unforeseen 
danger might possibly at that very moment be 
closing like a net round the liusband she loved 
so devotedly that nerved her to the task she had 
set herself to do. ‘Margery,’ she said after a 
brief silence, ‘ where yon can go with safety I 
can surely go. 1 must see and listen to these men 
for myself.—Now, attend to this. Should I be 
discovered by them, or slmnld anything happen 
to me, yon will fly a.s for your life and warn your 
master.’ 

‘ I understands, mum, never fear,’ was the girl’s 
earnest re.sponse. 

Then the tw'o crept together through the trees, 
idmost as silent as the shadows of which they 
seemed to form a part, and presently Clara found 
herself under the walls of the rninud cottage. 
Margery guided her to wliere a rickety shutter 
still guarded a small square window', from wliicli, 
however, the glass had long siiiee disappeared. 
'J'lirongli a chink in this, tlie interior of the 
room, .such as it was, was plainly discernible. 
Two old-fashioned lanlern.s tiirew a dim -W'eird 
liglit over the .scene. Clara’s eyes sought instinc¬ 
tively for the face of Crofton before taking any 
note of the otlier.s ; it may lie Unit some faint 
liojie had all along lingered in her breast that 
Margery lital been mistaken. But if that Were 
so, the hope at once died out. George Crofton 
j himself was before her. He was tlie only one of 
the Jiarty that was seated, and his seat consisted 
of nothing more than a pile of loose bricks, with 
part of the stone shelf of the m.antel-piece laid 
across them. He was smoking, as were also two 
of the otlier.s, and seemed dee)) in thought. The 
re.st of tlie party were utter strangers to Clara ; 
they talked in low tone.s among themselves, and, 
much to her .surfui.se, she .saw that one of them 
wa.s in the garb of a clergyman. 

.Scarcely bad JIrs Brooke noted these things, 
when a low whistle sounded from somew'here 
outside. Crofton sprang to his feet, and all w'ere 
j instantly on the alei t. 'I'lie w liistlc was answered 
i by another from within, and then one of the men 
I left the cottage carrying a lantern. Clara and 
j Margery sank noiselessly back into the under- 
gi'owth of bush and bramble by which the cottage 
• on three sides was surroundeil. 
j When, two or three niinutes later, Clara ven- 
■ lured to resume her post of observation at the 
I window, she found that the party inside had been 
augmented by two fre.sh ari'ivals. The men had 
! now grouped themselves round Crofton in various 
i attitiiiles of attention, listening to the instructions 
he was evidently inqireasin'g upon them. What¬ 
ever tlie olijee.ts of this strange company might 
be, there could be little doulit that George Crofton 
was the leader of it. One man, who bent forward 
a little, had made an ear-trumpet of his hand, and* 
it might he for his benefit that Crofton now 
pitched ilia voice in a higher key than ho had 
previously done. Clara hardly breathed as site 
struineil her senses to catch the words that fell 
from his lips. 

Wh.'it site heard, gradually piecing the jdot 
together in her own mind as Crofton issued liis . 
final orders to the men, was enough to blanch 
the heart of any w'onian with terror and dismay. 
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The train to Cummerhays was to be attacked 
and robbed ; some great treasure—Clara could not 
make out of what nature—was to travel by it 
to-night, which these desperadoes hail determined 
on making their own. As a preliminary step, 
the signalman at Cinder Pit Junction was to be 
seized, bound, and gauged, his box taken possession 
of, and the telegraph wires cut. A member of 
the gang who answered to the name of Slinkey, 
and who understood the manipulation of points 
and signals, would install himself in the box. 
Then, when the. train came up on its way to 
Cummerhays, pa.ssing the box at a speed of about 
twenty mile.s .an hour, by a reversal of the points 
it was to be turned by Slinkey on to the branch 
leading to the collieries. As a matter of course, 
the, driver would bring his train to a stand as 
speedily as possible, and then would come the 
opportunity of the gang. It was well known 
that, except at holiday times, p.assengors and 
ollicials together by this train rarely nnmliered 
half a score people. It would Ije strange if half- 
a-dozen desperate men, armed with levolvers, 
could not .so far intimidate the driver, the gnaisl, 
.and a few sleepy passemgers ns to have the whole 
train at their mercy. Five minutes would sullicc 
to successfully achieve the object they had in 
view, after which the train might go on its way 
again as if nothing load happened. 

Such were the chief features of this audacious 
scheme, ns gathered by Clara IVom (Iroftoii’s in- 
fitructioiis to the ollier.s. Of course, eacdi man 
had known beforehand what he was expected to 
do, and what passed at the eottage was merely a 
sort of flmil rehear.sal of the .scene tliat was to 
follow. 

Crofton now looked at his watch and announced 
that it was time to start. M'he lanterns were 
extiiignislied, and the men filed sileiitlj' out of 
the cottage, half of them faking one load mid 
half niiother. Clara and .Margery had but Just 
time to draw their shawls over their heads and 
crouch on tlieir knees amid the brushwood, when 
three of the men pa-ssed witliin ns many yard.s of 
them. Wlien all was silent again, they stood 
up. Never on any previous ocea-sioii when danger 
threatened her hu.shand had ('larii felt so utterly 
helpless as she did now. What could she, one 
weak woman, do to confound the machinations 
of six armed and desper.atc men ? 

‘O Margery,’ she cried, seizing both the girl’s 
hands in the extremity of her di,stress, ‘there 
seems no help either in heaven or on earth. We 
are lost—lost!’ 

The faithful girl could only kiss with a sob 
the hands that held her own. ‘W'hat be they 
going to do, mistress?’ she asked a moment or 
two later. She had not been able to see ami 
hear what had passed in the cottage, as Clara had 
done. 

‘ They are going to seize and hind your master, 
and then they are going to stop and rob the train. 
O Margery, if there was but some way by which 
the train could he warned in time! Think, think ; 
is there nothing wo can do ?’ 

‘Why, o’ course there is, mum,’ answered the 
girl with one of her uncanny chuckles. ‘ V'ou 
JUpt let me run home ns fast ns my Ijfgs 'll carry 
me and get three or four singles—them things, 
you know, that Muster Geril used to fasten on 
the rails when the fog was bad in winter. I 


know how to fasten them, ’cos I watched Muster 
Qeril do it ouc day when I took him some te the 
box. Then I ’ll take the short cut across' the 
fields to where* the line turns shnrji round raore'’n 
half a mile awny from the box, and I ’ll fix the 
singles there.—l!ut what am I to tell tlie drivei; 
mum, when he stops the train V 

‘Tell him there are half-a-dozen men with 
revolvers who are going to stop and rob the train, 
just beyond your master’s box. After that, he 
will know what it will be best to do.’ She could 
have (lung her arms round Margery’s neck and 
kissed her, such a weiglit had the giiT,s words 
lifted off her heart. 

‘But wliat about pore Muster Geril, mum?’ 
urged Margery. 

Ah, wliat indeed ! Clara shivered as though 
an icy wind had struck her. She had not failed 
to notice that her husbaiid had never been men¬ 
tioned by iiume by Crofton, who had spoken of 
him to the others ns though he were an utter 
stmngor. Could it be possible he was unaware 
that Gerald filled the ])i)sition of signalman at 
Cinder Pit .huicfion ? It was possible, but by no 
means probable ; but in that faint chance lay her 
only hope of her husband’s safety. In that case, 
should he iiiid (hofton mit encounter each other, 
the rest of the gang would merely regard Gerald 
in tlie light of an oidinary railway servant; and 
altboiigli lie might cliance to be assailed and 
multrcateil by tliem, tliat would be but a minor 
evil in comparison will) the other, and one which 
an hour oi- two at the, most xvould set right. 
These thoughts pa.sseil through her mind far more 
nipidly than slie could have given them utterance 
in words. The only (|ueBtion now was, had she 
time to warn lier husband before the attack took 
place ? 'fhe gang were on their way already : 
could slio ovei take them, jmss them unseen, and 
reach the sigual-.l>ox before they did? The chance 
was a despec te one, but she must attempt it—nO 
other course .vas open to her. 

‘Come!’ she said, grasping Margery by the 
hand. ‘ J.et us liiirry—let us hasten ! While you 
go and fix- the .signals, I will go and warn your 
master, only pray heaven I may not be loo late !’ 

IVitli scarcely a word more they sjied swiftly 
back along tlie starlit fields; but when they 
readied the .stile, Clara said : ‘Is tliere no nearer 
way to the. signal-box than going round to it. by 
the high-road ?’ 

‘ Tliere’s a way thvongh the field.', that cuts off 
ii big corner. I’ve walked it mast; but I dunno, 
mum, as you could find it in tlie dark.’ 

‘1 must try,’ answered Clara desperately. 
Every second was precioir.s. 

The near cut in ijiiestiou was throirgh a second 
stile sonrewliat further on. At this point, after 
a few last words, tire two parted, each going a 
separate, way. 

Clara’s way led her through more fields; Irut 
the track was so faint thilt she was utterly unable , 
to distinguish it, and had to trust to her vague 
local knowledge that she wa.s’going iu the right 
direction. In a little while she surmounteel a 
rising ground, and tlrcn, to her utter dtentav, shei 
saw, from the position of the signal lantps in thej 
valley below, that she had wandered a full (pnarter ! 
of a mile too far to the right of them. It was a 
thoirsand chances to one nm^ that Crofton and hie! 
crew»would be therre before her. 
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in windows, contained between two sheets of fine 
wire-gauze, to afford protection against contami¬ 
nated air, on tlie same principle as in a respirator. 
The .ventilators of our street sewers are fitted 
with cases of it for a like purpose. Water is 
ftltei'ed through it, not only to remove niechanic- 
nlly suspended matters, but also to free it of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen sometimes developed. 
The insides of casks are often charred, so as to 
reduce the lining to a kind of chai’coal that shall 
keep tlie liquor sweet and good ; and in toasL- 
and-water W(! see yet another exauqde ; the .surface 
of the bread having been converted into charcoal, 
purifies the w'ater, rendering it palatable, and at 
the same time preventing its contamination by 
the impurities of a sick-room, h’or all siic.ii ca.ses 
as tliose mentioned, the charco.al .should Ix^ lieated 
to redness in a covered vessel prior ti> being used, 
in order to drive oil’ tlie moisture it has attracted 
from exposure to the air. 

This power of aljsorption is not, however, con¬ 
fined to g.a.se.s. Many liquid and solid sni)st.'mcos 
that liave been di.ssolved in water ran be removed 
by it. If we shake up a coloured .substance, say 
port wine, with powdered clinrcoal, and then filter 
the mixturi', tlie wine will be found to have lost 
its colour; tlie resulting liquid will he as limpid 
as water: the colouring niatter has adhered to the 
grains of charcoal, from whicti it can he extracted 
by treatment with .a weak alkaline liquid. The 
filthiest and most putrid ditch-water eau in like 
manner be rendered jierfectly clear, inodorous, 
and ipsipid. Tlie decoloiwising power of wood- 
ehiircoal is, however, very feelde in comparison 
with ttiat possessed by animal charcoal, olitained 
by calciiii'ng bones, willi which the sugar-refiner 
take.s the colour out of his syni]>, and the distiller 
deprives the rancid oils whicli contaminate his 
spirit of lioth their smell and taste. 

We need not dwell on the value of charcoal as | 
an ingredient of gunpowile.r, and will pass on to 
some of its other use.s. When l.mrnl, it produces 
just double the heat of an equal weight of wood, i 
due to its being nearly pure carbon, .and to tiie fact ; 
that much of the heat evolved in the combustion 
of wood is rendered latent in the steam and other 
vapours proilucod liy the action of lieat. it jios- 
sesses, however, the serious drawback of emit¬ 
ting tliose snlfoeating fiimi’S of which we are too 
often reminded by tlie .sad deaths resulting from 
burning it in a brazier in an uuveiitihited apart¬ 
ment If steam be passed over rod hot cliareoal, 
carbonio oxide, a highly inHamniable gas, rcsem- | 
bliiig in many respects the eiirlmretled hydrogen | 
we burn in our lioii.scs, is produced: it i.s of so l 
poisonous a nature that one volume of it dilfii.sed ' 
through one hundred volumes of air reiider.s tlie 
latter totally unfit to sustain life; and only u few 
years hack, quite a panic was caused in Paris 
by the proposal to employ such a poisonous agent | 
for illuminating that city. | 

’ Matlieniatieal instrument makers ami engravers 
find ehnreoal of great service in polishing their ' 
brass and copper plates. The artist employs it 
for sketching in the preliminary outIine.s of his 
great picture. Combined with iron it produces 
steel. It supplies the most durable and useful 
Ula^k of the painter and variiish-mnkcr. The 
Anolo-India It is dependent on it for the cooking 
of his food. Being the most perfect solid non¬ 
conductor of heat. known, it is largely applied 


to the packing of refrigerators and for covering 
boilers to prevent the radiation of heat. It is an 
excellent conductor of electricity. The medical 
man employs it in various way* bath internally 
and externally, chiofly that made from a light 
porous wood, such as the young shoots of the 
willow and poplar: from its antiseptic and vital 
properties it is useful in many forms of fever; it 
is of service in dyspepsia, dysentery, &c.; taken in 
the form of a biscuit, lozenge, capsule, pill, or 
powder, it is good for indigestion and llatulency; 
mixed with bread or linseed it is a favourite 
poultice for ulcers. It furnishes an execllent 
dentifrice, being siitllciently hard to remove the 
concretions from the teeth without injuring the 
enamel; while it neutralises for the time any 
fetor arising from a carious tooth; and from its 
before-mentioned property of carrying down from 
solutions many colouring matter.^, it has been 
recommended for case's of poisoning by corrosive 
sublimate, arsenic, iiiorpliia, stryelinine, &c. 

One of its most reniaikablc features, which it 
possesses in eomiiiou with other varieties of carbon, 
is its unebangeable solidity, being insensible to 
both fusion ami e\ a)iorutioii, nor bus any snb.stance 
yet been found capable of reducing it to the 
liquid state. It was niieiently used to di.stin- 
giiish the boundai'ies of estates, as being supposed 
iiieoriiijitible wlieii let deejj into the groumf, and 
many pieces have been found entire in the tombs 
of llie Noilheiii nalion.s. Chanoal made of corn 
has been discovereil, prolxilily as old a.s the days of 
Ciesar, so well pre.served tliat tlie wheat mny still 
he (iisliii,L;iiiKhed from the rye. 

One little liisloriciil incident connected witli 
this ull-servieeahle material, and we have done. In 
the early )iiirl. of this century clnirconl gave its 
name to a certain secret political assoeiutum that 
nourished in Italy during the French regime in 
Naples. Its nieiiibers sought refuge in the moun¬ 
tainous regtci'i of the Ahriizzi, where they took 
tlie iiiime (.l.uhonari ((harcoal-biirnerB), from the 
ordinary vocation of tlie iiilmhitants. Napoleon 
III. wlieii a yimlli was a iiieniber of this society, 
whi li ha.s been assigned as one of the causes that 
led to the Fr.aneo-Sardinian w'ar against Austria. 
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CHAJ'. IV.—THE Ot.D HO.MK. 

One sunny afternoon, some days after the meeting 
between Ito.sa and Mr I’ilkington in the octigottal 
room, the two were scaled side by side in the 
lawyer’s carriage, and driving rapidly across the 
broad heath which led towanls the gates of the 
senior partiier’.s villa. Never had Rosa, pretty 
as she was, looked so pretty us she did to-day. 
.She was leaning out at the open window in 
dreamy wonder. The expanse ot blue sky over 
tlie great common was niterspersed with fleecy, 
clouds : their soft slnidow’s floated over the heOtll, 
giving a changeful exjirossiou to the scene. Birds 
tied by with a flash from their swift winge; and 
frequently a lark would flutter upwards, and with 
its sprightly song bring teaia of delight to t^i 
young girl's uplifted eyes. She longea to sprii^ 
from the carriage, and run %mong tlie buelies ot 
yellow gorse, and chase the white butterflies and 
gatheif wild-flowers, os she nad often done in 
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childhood ; for she felt as though she were again The girl was silent; but she clasped her hands 
a.child. tightly together and bit her lips to suppress a 

‘Ah! there is tny old hornet’ Rosa exclaimed, Hood of tears, 
as she suddenly caught sight ‘ of the solemn ‘ Vou will be pleased, I think, with your rooms,’ 

sphinxes. ‘Are not those tlie gates V - said the lawyer clieerfully after a moment’s pause. 

‘My dear’—and Mr Pilkington’s voice seemed ‘They look out upon a choice bit of scenery ; and 
to remind her that she wa.s no longer so very should you be disposed to take a stroll in the 
young—‘you have not forgotten, I hope, what I grounds, my dear, pray do not hesitate. My 
told you ?’ suggestion merely referred to the house. 1 would 

Ro-sa bent her head and pouted her pretty lips, not wander about the house ; we have a good 
‘lam to oak no questions (’ said she in a sliglit manj' guests this evening. That is all I meant, 
tone of rebellion. And at dinner-time—us we liave tliis company— 

‘Precisely. Wo are to ask no questions;’ and you shall bn served in your own little sitting- 
the old lawyer patted the young girl's hand approv- room. Company is fatiguing—until one has learnt 
ingly. ‘ There must be no manifestations of sur- to suppress one’s feelings. Ah, well! all in good 
prise. It is time that tve began at our age to time.’ 

suppress our fcoling.s. Are we not agreed on that The carriage now drew up at the entrance to 
point?’ the villa. A flight of broad steps led to the front 

Rosa gave him several rapid nods. door, with vn.ses full of growing flowers, and 

‘Wo are apt to bo impulsive, my dear, and marble pillars on eacb side, like a temple. A 
consequently wo must keep a guard upon our- large conservatory stood on one side, and the 
selves. In good society—tliat i.s to say, among doors lieing wide open, Ro.sa caught a glimpse 
well-bred people—there never should be any ■ of the most beautiful exotic • plants. A cry of 
undue display of .sentiinont The iinpul.so must j delight ro.se to lier lijw. lint a glance from Mr 
bo checked ; for the great aim among cultivated | I’ilkington, who seemed to be repeating, ‘ My 
classes is to bide every .sign of emotion.’ de.ar ! At our ago? Remember!’ quickly re- 

The girl sank back in her seat. She could not ' called lier. 
utter a word ; for there was ii great lump in her | But Bosa at last found herself alone in her own 

throat that almost choked her. The situation • rooin.s, with no Mr I’ilkiiigton to restrain lier 
was overpowering: W’itli every turn of the cai iiage- expressions of joy or sadness. They were prettier 
wheels she realised more distinctly tliat her dream rooms than she had ever seen: a sitting-room 
—tlie dream of her early girlhood—was coming | with a bedroom adjoining. And her rapture 
true. Hide every sign of emotion? .She felt increased when she fouml them tastefully deco- 
crushed and broken in spirit, as it a heavy weight rated with tiowers—doubtless gathered from that 
had been laid on her heart. This beautiful heath vvoiiclci-ful consei vatory. Both rooms looked upon 
had been her jilayground ; and beyond - whore the park ; and the girl stood ’for some minutes 
the great gates stood iuvitingly open -the rest ! ga/-iug mil, lo.st in dreamy admiration at the scene, 
of her dream lay, as it were, buried behind the The windows gave upon a terrace witli steps 
green and massive foliage of slirulis and gigantic leading down into a garden, whore all the brilliant 
trees. The twelve years that had intervened, colours of the rainbow seemed to be repealed in 
with all the wretched poverty and discontent tliat llower-beds of every size and sliape. Tliere was a 
had arisen out of it—even Abel Norris, for wliom paddock beyond, enclosed with iron railings ; and 
she had so genuine on uH'cction—had for the beyond tbi.s jiadilock tliere were woodtsl valleys 
moment gone out of her life. Stnldcnly, she uml lnll.s that appeared nil the more rcpcmeful 
looked up. They wore driving in at tlie gateway, from tlie rajiid clmngo of sunlight and shadow 
Through her tears slie caught a glimpse of the that passed over tbem. 

grave sphinxes ; and they seemed to be silently Rosa unclasped the window and stepped out 
reiterating Mr Pilkington’s words; ‘ It is time upon the tirrace. Tlie summer breeze toiichod 
we began to suppress our feelings. Arc we not her cheeks; the colour crept inio them like a 

agreed on that point?’ blu.sh ; and her lijis, half parted, drank in the 

As they drove up tlie avenue, with its patches balmy air. There was a wildness in the flash of 
of sunlignt shimmering through opcuiiigs among lier dark eyes. Was not tlii.s her old home ? She 
the leaves—an avenue that seemed almost endless llurig her hair back from lier forehead, as she had 
—Mr Pilkinglon continued : ‘It is difficult’—and often done in her dismal liome in Took’s Court 
Rosa thought she recognised a touch of emotion wlien giving way to her natural emotion ; and 
in his voice—‘I am ready to concede that—very she stood glancing about her like a captive fawn 
difficult to suppress one’s feelings—soinetiuies tliat has not yet had time to realise that it has 
almost impossible. But you are a sensible girl, gained its freedom. 

Had I not been convinced of that, niy dear, But presently she fled down the steps and across 

should I not have acted differently?—Vou will the flower-garden, and entered a pathway beside 
not object,’ Mr Piikiugton added with a alight the paddock leading into a wood. On she ran 
smile, ‘to remain in your own rooms until to- into the deep sliade. Snatches of half-rernem' 
morrow ? Remember ! I do not insist; but I bered songs escaped her and found an eclio over- 
think—taking everything into consideration—that head in the songs of birds. The lawyer’s admoui- 
it would be advisable. Are we agreed on that tion was forgotten. Her one thought was to 
point also ?’ review the scones of her early days ; to refresh 

‘ It U what 1 would have asked : I long to be the fading recollection of this old homo, which 
alone/ Rosa. ‘All that has happened-^rall she no lunger thought of as in a dream. She 
Mial 1 now see around me—brings Wk to my came at last upon a bench at the end of a long 

memory that dear face’- patliway. It was a very rustic seat; but a shodier 

!Ros^l Atour lge? Remember t’ « spot could scarcely have been found. On the 
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btti'ls of this bench, cut in the woodwork, Eosa 
discovered these initials: R. G.— S. T. ; and 
underneath was inscribed the date. The carving 
had been executed thirteen years ago ; and she 
remembered tlie boy who had done it. Hud not 
this place been the favourite liaunt of Rosaiuond 
Gage and Sidney Trencli in bygone days 1 There 
was no need of this rough record to remind her 
of that. Few moments in her young life were 
more crowded with pleasant memories than those 
which had been pas-sod in this silvan spot. In a 
book of goblin tales wliich Abel Norris had given 
her, it had been here that she had pictured the 
moonlight gamboliugs of airy sprites. And wliile 
she now sfit drowsily pondeiing thc.se tilings, with 
her eyes clo.sed in a light sleep, the wood became 
once more a scene in fairyland. Laughing imps 
looked at her in crowds from behind the trunks 
of trees and among the leaves and branches over¬ 
head ; and some of them, growing bolder, danced 
into the pathway, and poised themselves upon the 
bench behind her, and peepeil over her shoulder, 
as if playfully welcoming her to this goblin 
home. 

Hut whore was the Prince, her devote<l lover, 
who lived in this faiiy wood ? She listened. Was 
not that his footstep? Rosa started and opened 
her oye.s. Had she Leon dreaming ? The goblins 
hud vanished ; but the footstep was still in her 
ear. She glanced towarils a patch of blue .sky 
in the opening at the end of the path. It was 
like a mirror framed in green haaves and arching 
branches; for prc.sently a figure wa.s .standing 
I'ellected there ; and Rosa at once reimgnised the 
figure as Sidney’s. She ran to meet him as 
she would have done in childhood ; no bcikso of 
restraint entered into her thoughts. It had been 
ditlereut when they met in New Sipiare; for 
it was all vi.sionary then—a dream that she 
believed couhl never come true. Was not all 
this reality ? 

‘ Ah, li.us. 1 ! I thought I should find you 
here.’ 

Eo.sa made no immediate reply. She walked at 
his siile through the shady iiatlnvays, as if scarcely 
yet fully awakened. Her liead was bent; but she 
knew tiiut he was glancing down at her with 
deeper curiosity tlian when they had met in 
Lincoln’s Inn. And the tone of his voice seemed 
ch.anged : he was more like the old Sidney' that 
she had known in bygone days, when they ran 
hero together with the light and thoughtless step 
of childhood. She looked up at last. 

‘ Do cultivated people,’ said she—‘ people who 
are taught to suppress their real seiitimeuts—ever 
come here?’ 

Sidney laughed. ‘ The very' place,’ he answered 
‘ that they would be the most likely to choose. / 
come here—frecpiently.’ 

‘ Not to dream, do you 1 

‘To indulge the wildest dreams!’ was the 
feply. 

llosu’s face became thoughtful. Did he ever 
dream of her? Did he.ever recall, as she recalled 
them now, their sunny lionrs here together ? How 
she longed to take his hand, lus she had often done, 
and speak of those moments which could no more 
hav 9 escaped his mefaory than hers. 

‘Did you think me such a prosy lawyer?’ he 
continued. ‘Di<l you think that I never had one 
romance—an uncompleted one—in my life ?’ 


' ' " ■ ' ■ . -ip 

‘ Yes,’ she replied with candour ; ‘ I thought you 
very matter-of-fact.’ 

Sidney hastened to ask : ‘Why so?’ 

‘Only because,’ she answered unhesitatingly, 
‘Mr Pilkington is—or was—your guardian, lie 
must have taught you, for years past, never to 
give' way' to seutiiuent, to suppress all emotion. 
He has not, or professes not to have, any feeling 
at all. At least,’ added the girl, ‘so 1 judge from 
what I have seen of him so far.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Sidney, ‘Mr Pilkington has 
acted towards you so far as a man of business. 
Wo, arc very' matter-of-fact in Lincoln’s Inn during 
oHic.e hours.’ 

‘But he was the same,’ said the girl, ‘when 
ci'os.sing the hcatli. He has such a liorror of 
tears.’ 

‘There may be a motive. Are yon not our 
client?’ 

Rosa suppressed a sigh. ‘Ah, yes; I had for¬ 
gotten.’ 

They now reached the edge of the wood. She 
c.aught sight of her windows across the lawn. 
‘Good-night,’ said Rosa, holding out her hand; 
‘ 1 shall not see you again to-day.’ 

Sidney glanced imiuiringly into her face. 

‘There is company this evening,’ said Rosa ; ‘so 
Mr Pilkington tells me : 1 have agreed not to 
appear. Tie is riglit, 1 stijipose,’ she added peev¬ 
ishly. ‘One 7/i.Hst learn to liide one’s feelings.—Is 
it irn/ difficult- I mean in society?’ 

‘No. The dilliciilty is- But I’ll tell you 

another time. Good-night.’ 

.Sidney stood watching the girl ns she ran across 
file. lawn. She waved her liand to him from the 
terrace, and then vent in quickly, as if conscious 
of having done, wrong. Would she ever subdue 
licr impul.se ? 

Since their tacit recognition of each other in 
Took's Court, on the tir.-st day of Sidney’s visit, 
he had thongl ' comstantly of Uosin. Hud not the 
little sweetheait of his boyhood grown up into a 
lovable woman, with all the old petulance and 
amiability that had ehnraeterised her as a child ? 
He h.id found it no easy matter to remain silent 
on the subject of those early days, even when 
they' met in Lincoln’s Inn. How far greater 
the dilliculty to-day, when they had met in the 
old wood, which had brought back to both of 
them a vivid recollection of the early affection 
for each olhei'? Perhaps Ml- Pilkiiigton's intlu- 
enee had something to do with the young lawyer’s 
ri'ticence as well as with Rosa’s. Mr Pilkington 
had been closeted a good deal of late with his 
junior partner; and Sidney hud begun to show 
signs of greater earnestness and discretion. Could 
the time be far distant now when all the Weight 
of responsibility, whieli Mr Pilkington had been 
so silently' ueeiimulating, would fall upon his 
(Sidney’s) shouhlei's? It was quite evident that 
some degree of caution—possibly bearing upon 
some legal secret bad been imposed upon nim. 

The dinner-party to-night at Mr Klkington’s 
villa, given to distinguished clients, is quite 
superb in its way ; though the noiseless naanner 
ill which the .servants move backwards and for¬ 
wards behind the chairs, and the mysterious style 
in which the butler removes the covers—^as if 
there might be legal socretf under th«n---*nay 
express more than is intended. • Not that any One 
exliibitl the slightest sign that an anxious thought 
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has a place in hie mind. Every face is aniiimtcd, 
Mm nikington’s most of all. Even Mr Pilking- 
ton indulges in pleasantries in his subilued way. 
He never awakens any reeollJctiou—never by 
look or word—of the oblong room with barred 
windows : his conversation is never suggestive of 
an octagonal room adjoining, where every one 
present has waited his turn more than once. 
There never was a better-bred set of people- 
people who bad accomplished the art of concealing 
emotion to the complete satisfaction of Mr I’ilk- 
ington, and society at large. 

It is only when all the guests are gone and the 
old lawyer has retired to the library, that Sidney 
notico.s a change in Mrs Pilkington. He is watch- 
ijig her, nnobserved, from the conservatory. His 
face has an altered look too. Presently—not 
without an expression of piirpo.so in the action— 
he steps into the drawing-room. The glance 
with which Mrs PilkiugtOn greets him is full of 
affection ; for Sidney has been like a son to her 
ever since she became Mr Pilkiiigton’s wife. 
‘Sidney,’ she 8ny.s,'indicating a place beside her, 

‘ I have been wishing to speak to you the whole 
evening.’ 

He sits down and takes the hand that she holds 
out tenderly towards him. ‘I. have read tlie wish 
in your face,’ he replies. ‘ Is it not about Mr’ 
Pilkington P 

‘ Ves; for my dear husband tells me,’ says she, 
‘that you are going to take his place; that he 
has decided to retire. It is a grave responsi¬ 
bility.’ 

‘More so,’ Sidney answers, ‘than I imagined. 
There are many secrets.’ 

‘Do they trouble you?’ 

‘ One of them does ; it requires such delicate 
handling.’ 

‘ Mr Pilkington will advise yon.’ 

‘ He cannot, in this case. Among other seci'et.s, 
distressful enough in their way, he has told me 
his own—the one that he hiil from you.’ 

Mrs Pilkington glances at Sidney with surprise. 
‘Has he told you that?’ Her voice is scarcely 
audible. ‘Is it that which troubles you?’ 

Sidney’s look conhrms it. 

There is a moment’.s pause. ‘It is the one, then 
—the secret coutaineil in some correspondence— 
in a packet of letters ?’ 

‘yes; that is the one,’ is Sidney’s reply. 

‘Those letters are ilesti-oyed,’ she answei’s 
hurriedly. ‘I burnt them, Siiluey, in my dear 
husband's presence. Did he not tell you that?’ 

‘Yes ; and your goodness of heart —your bound¬ 
less confidence in him—was almost more than he 
could bear! If you bad only suspected of whom 
tltose letters spoke—wliat secret they conUxiued 
—you would never have thrown them into the 
fire.’’ 

Mrs Pilkington clasps her hands tightly to¬ 
gether and looks up eagerly. ‘ What are you 
telling me ?’ says she fh a piteous voice. 

_ Sidney answers thoughtfully : ‘ AVe have some¬ 
times spoken together-^,though on rare occasions 
-"«£ her whose memory is very dear to you and 
to me. We have both grieved over the loss. 
— Can TOu bear to apeak of her now V 
f Mrs Pilkington bows her head. The tears are 
rolling down her cheeks; she cannot answer him 
In words. 

AAU hppej’ Sidney continues, ‘of ever seeing 


her again—though our love for her has never' 
lessened -died out of both our hearts years ago. 
AVe have mourned for her as one who is dead.’ 

Still the tears fall fast. What better confirma¬ 
tion that she accjuiesces in ail that Sidney is 
saying ? 

‘More than once,’ the young lawyer resumes, 
‘it has been suggested by Mr Pilkington tlint— 
ulthougli it would be impossible to replace her— 
by bunting the world over, it still might be 
advisable for you to have some companion ’- 

‘Kot to replace her, Sidney; that can never 
be.’ 

‘Still, dear AIw Pilkington, you have at last 
coiiseuted. A young girl—one that no one could 
help loving—has been fonnil.’ 

‘It wa.s to please liiiii’- 

‘ But—will you not see her?’ 

Mi-s Pilkington looks up quickly. ‘To-night? 
Is it my husband’s wisli ?’ 

‘ It is mine.’ 

Something in Sidney’.? voice brings a keener 
glance into her eye.s ; she searclies hi.s face more 
closely ; she speaks iii a soft tremulous voice : 
‘She, is some one you love, la she uof, dear?’ 

‘Yes;’ and Sidney rises slowly from his chair. 
‘1 loved her when a child.’ 

Mrs Pilkington utters a suppressed cry. 

‘ I love her moje deeply now. Slic was—and 
still is—my little sweetheart.’ ’ . 

Starting up with au eager look in her eyes, Mrs 
Pilkington steps towards the tloor. Sidney, in 
sudileii alarm, overtakes her ; and but for his 
Ruppoi ting urui she must have fallen. 

It is past' midnight now. Itosa is lying with 
wakeful eyes watching the tremulous circle of 
light thrown upon her bedroom ceiling by the 
dim night-lamp on her table. Her thoiiglits are 
Ini.sy still with all that has happened since the 
luorning. She alrno.-^t dreads to close her lids, lest 
she .‘.houM fall a.^leep, and jireseutly wake again 
to fmil heivelf in her little garret in Took’? Court, 
as she had many a tune done alter dreaming 
happily of her old home. 

The parting with Sidney Trench to-day at the 
edge of the grove has awukeiievl a feeling of sad- 
:iess. Hor does tlie thought that they must soon 
meet again - probably on the morrow—remove this 
sense of uiiluqqjiness. Slie eauiiot complain of his 
altitude towards her ; it i.s everything that she 
could have wished. Any reference to their child¬ 
hood would have di.splcased her : this tacit under¬ 
standing between tliem— Ibo drifting back slowly 
into the past—is all she craves. Can their meet¬ 
ing in tlie old wood again, now that they Lave 
both reached a more romantic age, have uncon- 
scionsly roused a deeper love in her heart ? 

liosa knows that all the gue.sts must be gone ; 
for tlieie is a slillneKi in the house that assures 
her that even the servants Lave retired. But still 
she feels no inclination for sleej): her brain is 
feverishly active. There is one face—one that 
is the most distinct in the memori^ of this 
home—which she has not yet seen : the face that 
had bent over her in bygone days. 

AVhilu Rosa is still meditating, with her eyelids 
sinking slowly at lest, her door is softly opened, 
and an eager figure is coming towards her wjth 
keen look and outstretched arms. A face bends 
over her and whispers to her in the softest voice : 

‘ My little Rosa—my child 1’ 
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’ Bostt quickly opens her eyes. The face that 
sue looks up into is intensely beautiful; for there 
is expressed in every feature wonder and lulorii- 
tion. It is the face she has seen a hundred times 
in her dreams. 


MARGINALIA. 

The practice of annotiiting one’s books with 
marginal notes i.«, within certain limits, an excel¬ 
lent one. Striking passages often suggest thoughts 
which, if not immediately jotted down, are io.st 
for ever; and many literary workers who draw 
inspiration from the past have re.ason to be grate¬ 
ful for marginal notes in books which have 
finally found a resting-place in our great public 
libraries. Some of these notes are indeed of in¬ 
finitely greater v.alue than the works in wliich 
they are written. It has, from lime to lime, been 
proposed to publisli in an accessible form some of 
the more important of these anonymous notes ; 
but so far, except one or two contributions to 
periodical literature, the suggestion has not been 
carried into elfect. 

Several autiiors have, however, given to the 
world their marginal notes, and in not a lew casi's 
their best ideas are to be found in them. Those 
of Hartley Coleridge, for example, extending over 
most of the Hritish poets, are, nnm- valuable than 
his set Kssays. Mr Theodore Watts, too, has a 
copy of the. Life of Tlaydon, containing, in the 
form of marginalia by Dante Rossetti, the best 
criticisms ever made on Ilaydon’s life ami genius. 
Poets, indeed, liavo over beim great annotators. 
Writing to a correspondent, Burns declared tliat 
he would not give a farllnng for a book iinli'SH 
he were at liberty to blot it with Ids criticisms. 
Coleridge reail little witliout making marginal 
notes, each of winch was signed by Ids initials, 
‘B. T. C.,’ and like Carlyle, be willingly per¬ 
formed tin's service for Ids friend.s. In one of 
the best of Id.s Kssay.s, Clinrles Jjamb lias embalmed 
tills cliarac.tcristie of tlio philosopher in ids own 
iidmitahle w.ay. ‘Reader,’ he siiys, ‘if haply then 
art blessed with a moderate colle.ctioii, be shy of 
showing it; or if tliy heart overllovveth to lend 
them, leml tliy books ; but let it be to sncli a one 
as S. T. C. He will return them (generally anti¬ 
cipating the time appointed) with usury, enricbeil 
witli quotation!?, tripling tlieir value. 1 liave had 
experience. Many are tliese precious m!iuus(!ript.s 
of his ^in 'matter oftentimes, and alino.st in (luantiti/ 
not inlrequently, vying with the originals), in no 
very clerkly hand—legible in mj' Datdel, in old 
Burton, in Sir Thomas IJrowne; .mil those abstruse 
cogitations of tlie Oreville, now, abut! wandering in 
Pagan lands. I counsel tliee, aliut not tliy heart, 
nor thy library, against S. T. C.’ Many of Cole¬ 
ridge’s annotations are published in his Literary 
Benunns. 

^Leigli Hunt covered all his books witii delicate 
markings, liberally underscoring pa8s.age.s of wldcli 
ho approved, even if they extended down tlio 
whole of the page, and jotting in the margin such 
remarks as, ‘Tld^ is Cliaucer-like,’ &c. To tliis 
habit we are doubtless indebted for those excel¬ 
lent handbooks to English literature, his IVil and 
Hmwur and Imagination and Fancy, Shelley, 
Campbell, Joiin Mitford, and Poe were likewise 
prolific annotators. The author of the Baven 
liked his books with wide margins, so that ho 


could jot down any ideas suggested by the text; 
and when they were not wide enough for all he 
wished to write, he committed his thoughts to a 
slip of paper, and fastened it between the leaves 
with gnm. 

Among inisccllaneons literary men, it is much 
easier to enumerate those wlio were not, than 
tliose wlio were, fond of copious marginal notes. 
A few of tiie great annotators—such ns Burnet, 
I’orson, and Carlyle—must, however, I® meu- 
tiouei]; nor can JIacanlay and Thackeray be 
passed over. Tlie groat historian, althongli he 
ilisclaimed the critical faculty, made voluminotw 
notes on everything lie read, from the Fathers to 
the trashiest novel Trevelyan tells us that to one 
of hie favourite works of fiction ho compileil a 
talile sliowing tlie number of catastrophes tlirough- 
out the volumes ; and ns an instance of his scru¬ 
pulous attention to the mimiliie of the press, it is 
recorded that he prided himself on a slight cor¬ 
rection of Ills in tlie first page of I’crsuasion, 
by wliich he turned into sense a passage which 
had puzzled, or whicli ought to liave puzzled, two 
geuerations of Miss Austen’s readers. Some of 
Macaulay’s suggestions and notes, of a much moiaj 
prctenlioiis clmr.acter than the two examples we 
liave given, were undoiditedly of permanent value; 
but at ids deatli his library was scattered, and 
cimacquently wliat might liave benefited mankind 
lias fallen into llic hands of only a few jiersons. 
Thackeray’s marginalia were of a novel and singu¬ 
larly interesting naUire, being indeed pencil or pen- 
and-ink skctclies, all faithful conceptions suggc.sted 
liy tlie text, in one of ids lext-books, Thucyilidea, 
used by 1dm wlien at the Cliarterhouse—the ‘Grey 
Friars’ of Id.s inivels—there are scribbled some 
boyish ver.'^es. 'riiroiighout nearly all the other 
works sold at Id.s deatli there arc scattered droll 
marginal pemilling.s, after the style of those 
chariidiig little vignettes in his novels. Some of 
them, as in tie /'miic/h drawings, show the fami¬ 
liar liroken uo. e, wldle in the right-hand corner 
of one or two oJ tlie larger and more ambitious 
ell'orts tlie inaeparalde spectaelos are so arranged 
as to lorm a ‘ W’—ids first initial. 

The eustoni of annotating books, though not of 
groat aiitiiinity, is tlius sanctioned by many great 
names in literature ; but ns a rule, the true book- 
collector, the gentleman who does not buy Ids books 
solely for tlie utility and jileasnre he can derive 
from tlieiii, is very much opposed to anj’tliing of 
the sort. Of Clmiicellor Kent, known in this 
country as the author of Kent’s Cumnuntanj, a 
writer says that to a lawyer the Chancellor’s 
written remarks on Ids books arc perhaps their 
mo.st intcresting feature. Having quoted this state¬ 
ment, John Hill Burton, in the llooMumter, adds ! 
‘I'he praetiee attributed to tlie Chancellor of 
annotating his books i.s looked upon by collectors 
as in tile general case a crime that should be 
denied benefit of clergy. Wliat is often said, 
liowever, of otlier crimes may be said of this, that 
if tlie perpetrator he sntlicicntly illustrious, it 
becomes a virtue. If Milton, for example, had 
tlioiight fit to leave his autograph annotations on 
the firat folio .Shakespeare, tlie oll'ence Would not 
only have been pardoned, but appreciated, greatly 
to the pecuniary benefit of ainr one so fortunate 
as to di.scover tha treasure.’ '^Tlic genial writer 
tlien narrates an anecdote of» a collector; :who 
lent a •bet of rare tracts connected With the 
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religious disputes in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to a 
gentleman who deemed himself a distinguished 
poet, and he ‘thought proper, to write on the 
margin the sensation caused within him by the 
perusal of some of the more striking passages, 
certifying the genuineness of his autograph by 
his signature at lull length in a bold distinct 
hand r 

This offence is really unpardonable, though by 
no means rare, and the sympathies of all libra¬ 
rians will be with the collector. Since Oobbett 
made the columns of the Tinun his happy hunting- 
round for grumumtical errors, his example has 
cen followed by many people possessing not a 
tithe of his ((ualitications. From newspapers 
such people have gone to literature, until now it 
is quite common to sec a valuable book defaced 
hy pencil corrections of what the scribe conceives 
to be false grammar, with an indignant dash of 
the pen through them from the hand of a subse¬ 
quent and better-informed reader. This form of 
marginalia is quite bad (mough ; but what can be 
said of the ‘profound and critical annotations’ 
that are too often seen in nearly every volume of 
imaginative literature in a lilirary ? 

After all, it is not easy to write good annota¬ 
tions of a critical kind. Difl'erence in taste is 
never more strikingly exemplified than in litera¬ 
ture ; hence, unlc.s8 to correct a date or a serious 
typographical error, readers should not write 
upon books which do not belong to tlHUuselvcs. 
To write upon the books of a public library or 
those borrowed from friemls, one’s own opinions 
ns to the merit or otherwise of any piirticular 
passage, is little short of an impertinence. There 
IS notliing more painful aud annoying to a reader 
of intelligence than the marginalia of ignorant or 
half-educated crilic.s, whoso notes but too plainly 
exhibit their unfitness to express an o 2 iinion on 
the subject-matter of the book. In the case of 
the reader’s own books, he may of course do .as he 
pleases, with this caution : that if he is young 
—say in his student days—when he jots down 
his annotations on liis books, and comes u[>on 
ttiese same jottings twenty years afterwards, he 
may receive a slight shock. ‘What an idiotic 
prig people must have thought me, if I talked 
the same rubbish I have written down here,’ will 
probably be his comment upon himself. He 
would have been wiser to have jotted down his 
early thoughts on the leaves of his note-book, 
which leaves, in his maturer years, he might, 
if he chose, tear out aud destroy. 


THE PILOT’S CLOCK. 

I. 

‘ Mind, Dolly, you must be home by six—not one 
minute later.’ 

' AVouldn’t a quarter past six do, aunt V 
‘Well, Dolly, I do*'believe if you were to get 
Ireland for an estate, you’d be asking for the 
Isle of Man, just to make a little potato-garden. 
Instead of being thankful to me for sjiaring yon 
for a whole day, you begin to grumble because I 
won’t let you stay out part of the uigbt as well. 
But you always tfrere ungrateful, from the time 
yon were a baby.’ 

‘But, aunt’—’ 


‘ I won’t listen to another word about it, Dolly 1 
Back at six you must be ; or, so sure as you stand 
there this blessed day, I never again will let you 
go to see this grand friend of yours. It’s little' 
good you ’ll get from her company, I’m thinking 
—a fine lady, set np with book-learning.’ And 
Mrs Lynch, strong in the consciousness of being 
herself quite uncontaminated by book-learning, 
disa])peured tbnmgh the back-door, leaving poor 
Dolly standing in the miildlc of the spotless 
kitchen with a woe-begone face and eyes from 
which the tears were just ready to full. 

‘’Tis too liad, uncle,’ she said, addressing an 
elderly man in a blue knitted jersey, who was 
seated on a bench just outside the open door, 
smoking a short pipe and rending the newspaper. 

‘A quarter of an hour won’t make, much dilfer- 
(mce. III)' girl,’ be answered placidly. 

‘ No difference to aunt,’ replied Dolly ; ‘ but 
it makes the difference of an Lour and a half to 
me.—Don’t you sec, uncle, if 1 have to be back 
at six, 1 must leave Mar.sliport by the half-past 
three train ; but if 1 might stay out till a quarter 
fiast, the five train would do 1 It’s very bard.’ 

‘It do seem hard,’said her uncle in a meditative 
tone. 

*If you were lo speak to aunt’- 

‘Why, then, Dolly, liavcn’t you lived long 
cnongb with your aunt to know that once she 
sa) s a tiling slie, sticks to it 1 She’s a right good 
woman; in fact, tlierc’.s few like her; but she 
do make up lici' mind uncominon tight’ 

Perceiving that lier uncle’s iiitervenlion was 
not to be eounted on, and indeed quite aw.are that 
it would lie of little use, Dolly abandoned her 
altemiit at coaxing him, and turning her attention 
to u little looking-glas.s that bung in a corner of 
the, kitchen, began to readjust her black straw 
bat and ciim.son neck-ribbon. In spite of the 
plainness of the aforesaid hat, from which her 
aunt hail just insisted on the removal of a large 
btiucli of piqijiiecS, the ])ictnre that met her view 
was so satisfactory that Dolly for the moment 
forgot her grievance and smiled back at the 
reflection of her own round childish face. Pre¬ 
sently her uncle, who had ajiparenlly been revolv¬ 
ing the matter in his mind, spoke again. 

‘1 tell you what, Dolly; if you were to ask 
Martin Deluiiy to meet you at the railway station 
with his car, you might wait till the five train 
aud be here by six all the same.’ 

Dolly paused to consider this scheme. ‘No, no, 
uncle,’ she said after a moment’s hesitation. ‘ I’d 
sooner come by the early train than ask Ifarlin 
Dclauy to do anything for me.’ 

‘There’s no one would do it more willingly, 
my lass, if you’d only think so. However, please 
yourself about that. I hope you’ll huye a pleasant 
day, even if it’s not lo be a long one.’ And the 
old pilot, putting his pipe, stilT alight, into his 
pocket, took his way by a steep path cut in the 
cliff' to the beach below. " 

It still wanted some minutes of the time at 
which Dolly ought to start in order to catch a 
train at the. railway station, some two miles off, 
and she remained standing at the window, looking 
out over the sun-lighted sea and w’atching the 
tall masts of a ship in full sail sink helqw the 
horizon. She was roused by the recollection that 
it was time to be off, and looking up at the old- , 
fashioned clock which stood in a comer of the 
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kitchen, she saw that it wanted live minutes to 
the iiour when she should start 

‘ Vou old busybody !’ she said half aloud, ad¬ 
dressing the clock. ‘But for you, aunt would 
never know whether 1 came home at six or lialf- 

ast If I could but stop you, or even——- Oh ! 

wonder could 1 V She hesitated a moment; 
then softly opening the back door, peeped cau¬ 
tiously out Her aunt was in tlie little field 
behind the cottage, busily engaged in spreading 
clothes upon a hawthorn hedge to dry. Closing 
the door, Dolly mounted a clniir in front of the 
old clock, and with trembling fingers moved back 
the liands exactly a (juarler of an hour. Then, 
terrified at her own audacity, she hastily left the 
house and set off at a brisk pace in the direction 
of the railway station. 

‘ 1 declare,’ said Mrs Lym h ns she entered the 
kitchen a few minutes afterwards, ‘it’s earlier 
than 1 thought.—What a hurry Dolly wa.s in to 
he off. She might have waited a little longer. 
Not that she’d have, been a hit of use dressed out 
as she was. Them girls are a terrible trial, to be 
sure.’ 

II. 

According to the opinion exprcs.seil by the old 
clock, it still wanted four or five minute.s of six 
when Dolly reappeared. Ifiw aunt greeteil her 
with a sniir of .sui'iirise. ‘So you man,aged to be 
home in good time, after all. I hardly thought 
you would. So much the belter for you, though. 
Here, take off your thing.s at onci'. 1 ’m ready 
to drop, from all I’ve had to do this ble.ssed 
day.’ 

‘So you wailed for the five train, afl(;r all,’ 
whispered her umde n.s .she passed, laden with the 
tea-tray. ‘You must have run all the way from 
the station, cliild.’ 

‘ I did come very fa.st,’ said Dolly, turning 
red. 

‘’Tw.as a risk, my lass. Supposing now that 
the train had been a hit late, jam your best and 
you would not have been here in time. Howevei’, 
you’re all right, as things tuiaied out.—Who’.s 
that coming up the path?’ he added, as he caught 
siglit of a dark figure at a little di.slauce. 

‘It’s Maitin Delany again,’ said Doily in a tone 
of annoyance. ‘ I can’t make out what he wants 
coming here so often.’ 

‘It’s easy to see what he wants,’ said the old 
man with a chuckle ; ‘he wants you, iJolly.’ 

‘I’m thinking he’ll have to go on wanting me, 
then,’ said Dolly, eoutiuuing to arrange the cups 
and saucers with a good deal of .siiperlluous 
clatter. 

‘It's a pity you couldn’t turn your mind to 
him, then; a fine young fellow like him with 
a ^od farm of his own.’ 

The entrance of its subject cut short this di.scus- 
sion. He really was a good-looking young fellow, 
tail and well built, with an open honest cxpi’cssion 
of countenance. He greeted Dolly with a mixture 
of friendliness and shy embarrassment, receiving 
decided cold-shoulder iii return. Old Lynch and 
his wife, however,’fully made up for their niece’s 
want of cordiidity, and in a few minutes all four 
wepe amicably seated ijt the tea-table. 

‘Did you .lee your friend, Dolly?’ n.sked her 
uncle. . 

‘0 yes, uncle j and she’s not a bit changed. 


You wouldn’t believe how glad she was to see 
me.’ ’ • 

‘Who was that. Miss Dolly?’ asked Martin. 

‘Don’t you reincmber Ellen Farrell?’ said 
Dolly, turning to him with more friendliness tlian 
she had hitherto shown. ‘ Her that was pupil- 
teacher in the National Hehool here. She went to 
be nursery governess to some people at Mai'shport, 
ami they took her abroad with them, and now 
she’s come home quite a lady. Only think—she’s 
able to speak French ! I heard her talking to the 
French maid they brought liome with them, and 
F.lleii’s French sounds nicer somehow than the 
French woman’s.’ 

‘ Speaking French doesn’t make a person a lady, 
Dolly,’ said lier uncle in n moral tone. ‘There’s 
sailoi's down at the port can cur.se and swear in 
liaU-a-dozen difi'eieut languages. By-the-by, talk¬ 
ing of sailors, we bud a visitor to-day wli’ile you 
were out.’ 

‘A visitor, uncle?’ 

‘ Yes, a sailor elinp, a foreigner. Italian, I take 
him to be by his speceh. He was a liandsome 
fellow, with big dark eyes and white teeth, and 
die.ssod in bright colours like a girl. He liad on 
a blue shirt, as bright, or brighter than Dolly’s 
gown, and a scai let cap and gold rings in his ears. 
He was a civil-.spoken chap loo ; that is, as fur as 
lie could speak Eiiglisli at idl. He had fallen on 
tile rocks below, ami cut liis liaud, and he came 
here to have it looked to. Tlie Missu.s idways lias 
a soft sjiot in Iier heart foi' a sailor, liecau.se of 
our Ijoy Tom, lh.it’s in foreign pnrt.s—so she 
bound it up for liim, and tied one of my best 
liainlkeri liief.s around it to make it look smart— 
and then she made him sit down and eat a bit of 
dinner with irs. He was walking on to Marsh- 
mil, he .said. 1 couldn’t make out what ship he 
leloiiged to ; some foreign name that I couldn’t 
catch. • 

‘ I in sorry ? wasn’t here to .see him,’ said 
Dolly. 

‘Well, Dolly,’ said her aunt, ‘let it be a lesson 
to you U) stay at home in future.’ 

‘ M's.s Dolly doesn’t often take a holiday,’ 
said Martin. 

‘She doesn’t often get one, Mr Delany,’ said 
Mr.s Lynch, ‘ nor won’t, while 1 have the cliargc of 
hei.’ 

'J'ea over, the two men established tliem.selves, 
with their pipes on the beiieli outside the cottage 
door, while Mrs Lynch and Dolly put away tlie 
tea-things. The latter contriveil to seize the op¬ 
portunity of her aunt’s inoinentary absence from 
the room to rectify the little bit of mi.scliief she 
had accoinplished in the inoiiiiiig, and enable the 
clock to maintain its bitlierto imimpeachablo 
character for veracity. I’recisely as the usual 
nightly suliite boomed out from the Admiral’s 
flagship in the b.ay, the clock gave the first stroke 
of nine. 

‘Well,’ said old Lynch, •‘that is a wonderful 
clock, to be .sure, 'riici'e’s hardly ever half a; 
minute’s dilferenee between it and the gun j and,^ 
when there is, I think it’s the gun that do be' 
wrong and not the clock.’ 

III. 

# ■ 

Next morning ns the Lynches were at breakfaat, 
a neighbour rushed in brcathldfe : Vilre Lynch, 
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ma’atrv did you hear the news? Old Nelly Byrne’s 
b»m inhrdered !’ 

‘ - ‘'rte Lord preserve us!’ cried Mrs Lynch, 
‘Murdered I Do you mean to say she’s dead V 

‘ Why, then, what would she be but dead ; and 
her money, that she kept hidden in the thatch, all 
cone. Sure, ’twas a foolish thing, as I (rften told 
her, to keep money by her in that way, and she 
living all alone. Couldn’t she have given it to 
some one to keep for her ‘I But she was always 
that suspicious that she couldn’t trust a human 
being.’ 

‘ She oughtn’t to have been living alone at all,’ 
said Mrs Lynch. ‘ Why di<ln’t she go and live 
with Jim? He asked her often enough, I knovv.’ 

‘ She didn’t get on well with the daughter-in- 
law. She always thought that she, and Jim too, 
for tlie matter of that, were looking after the bit 
of money. Sure, ’tis she that’s paid dear for her 
obstinacy.’ 

‘ Have they any notion who it was that done it ?’ 
asked Michael Lynch. 

‘Little Maggie, Jim’s little girl, was coining to 
sec the grandmother, and just as she got to the 
top of the hill, she saw a man in a red caj) coming 
out of the cottage. He came along tlie road to¬ 
wards her, and as he passed, she saw that he was 
dressed like a sailor, lie was very pale, she said, 
and seemed scared like. She thought that he liad 
gone into the cottage, as many a one doei?, just to 
ask for a drink of water or a light for his pipe ; 
but she never once thought of nnytliing licing 
wrong with the grandmother until she got to the 
cottage and found her stretched on the Hour. 
Poor Maggie was so frightened that she set off at 
a run, anil never once stopped until she reached 
homo ; and by the time Jim and the police got to 
the cottage, the sailor of course was miles away. 
JJowever, the police are after him, and they say 
they ’ll have him yet.’ 

‘I hope they will,’ said Mrs Lynch.—‘Poor 
Nelly ; 'twas an awful end for her surely. A 
decent hard-working womim like her.’ 

'fhe neighbour went away, anxious to be the 
first to impart such sensational news to as many as 
possible, while Mrs Lynch went about her work 
muttering inarticulate .sounds expressive of pity 
and consteniation. 

Old Lynch smoked in silence for some time; 
then he said : ’ ‘ A sailor in a red cap. 1 hope it 
wasn't that chap that was here yesterday. I 
liked the looks of him.’ 

‘ So did 1,' said his wife. ‘ He reminded me of 
Tom. I’m afraid, though, it must have been 
him.’ 

Later in the day two policemen called at the 
cottage bringing a coloured cotton handkerchief, 
marked with Michael Lynch’s name, which hail 
been found on the floor in poor Nelly’s cottage. 
Lynch and his wife at once recognised it as the 
one given by the latter to the foreign sailor. The 
man had not yet been'arrested, the police said, hut 
would soon oe, no doubt. They served Lynch 
wlthftsummons to np^'^r next day at the inquest, 
and, as they were going away, one of them said : 
MTptt ooulan’t recollect I suppose, sir, at what 
hour the man left this?’ 

, ‘ I can then, just,’ answered Lynch. ‘ He turned 
i^imd at the door, jftist for all the world as you are 
doing now, and jiegan asking some question. 1 
' couldn’t understand him, h^ English was to queer, 
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and while I was trying to come at his meaning,' 
the clock struck two. The moment he heard it, he 
nodded and smiled, and made signs that that was 
what he wanted to know. lie went away at once ' 
ofter that.’ 

‘ Thu clock was right, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Quite right; ’twas with the gun last night and 
the night before. • There’s not a clock in the three 
kingdoms that’s more to he depended on.' 

Next day, an Italian sailor, giving his name as 
Antonio Tedesco, was arrested, and at once identi¬ 
fied by little Maggie us the man whom she had 
seen leaving her grandmother’s cottage, and by the 
Lynches as the pemon to whom they had given 
the handkerchief. A curious old-fashioned thimble, 
known to have been among the old woman’s trea¬ 
sures, was found in his pocket, und his clothes 
were slightly stained with blooil. Another link 
in the cliain of evidence was that some curly black 
hair, exactly corresponding to that of his beard, 
was found in the murdered woniau’.s grasp. That 
there had been a struggle xvas evident from the 
condition of the cottage. The furniture was much 
displaced, and a clock which hung upon the wall 
had been pulled down, appai'cntly by a frantic 
clutch at the weights. This clock had stopped at 
a quarter to three, thus showing the exact liour at 
which the murder had been committed. It was 
near four when klaggie I’yi-ne had seen the man 
leave the cottage ; but this discrepancy was easily 
aceounteil for on the supposition that tlie interven¬ 
ing time had been spent by the murderer in a 
S(?arch for the money which the old woman was 
well known to possess. Tedesco’s own story was 
that he had gone to the cottage to ask for assistance 
in securing the bandage on his injured hand, it 
having become loose, and had been horrified at 
I finding the old woman stretched on the floor and 
covered with blood. Ho had gone over to Tier to 
try if he could give tier any help ; but finding 
that she was quite dead, and feai’ing that suspicion 
might rest on himself should he be found in the 
cottage, lie had left at once and made the best of 
his way onwards. The thimble he had picked up 
on the road. This explanation was of course 
generally disbelieved ; and the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury was one of wilful murder against 
Antonio 'I'edcsco. 

Dolly iiieanwhilc was out of reach of the excite¬ 
ment caused by this event. On the day following 
that of the murder, another of her aunts, Michael 
Lynch’s sister, had taken ill, and Dolly had been 
sent for to help in nursing her. She went very 
willingly, as she was fond of Mrs Driscoll, who 
had always been kind to her; and in her anxiety 
for her aunt's welfare she ceased to take much 
interest in tlie details of the tragedj' which had 
been enacted so close to her home. Moreover, 
the Lynches were bad correspondents, and news- 
pajiers seldom found their way to Knockgrennan 
Farm, so that Dolly knew little beyond the fact 
that old Nelly Byrne had been murdered, arid 
that the murder was supposed to have been 
committed by the Italian sailor. 

IV. 

When Dolly retnraed home after six yifjeeks’ 
absence, she found the murder again the chief sub^ 
ject of interest. The trial was to take place on the 
following day, and Michael Lynch and his wife 
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THE PILOTS CLOCK. 


"had been sumnronecl to appear ae witnesses. This 
etitailod an entire day.’s abeeuce from home, tlie 
assize town being some sixteen miles distant; and 
Mrs Lyncii thought it necessary to make as many 

E reparations as if she had been going to emigrate. 

tolly, who was to be left in charge, was scarcely 
as much impressed as her aunt wouhl have wished 
by the importjinee of the trust committed to 
her; but she made many promises of steutliucss 
and vigilance, and bade farewell to her aunt and 
uncle with becoming solemnity. Then, having de¬ 
spatched her light household duties, she sat down 
to make a dims for lierself, taking advaiibage of 
her aunt’s absence to secure a more fasliionablc 
cut than tlial lady would have at all approved of. 
Absorbed in her work, she sat over it until past 
mid-day, when she was disturheil hy two young 
men, the owners of a yacht whicli lay at auchoi' 
a little way oil', coming to beg for a light for 
their cigars. 

‘How cool and comfortable dt is here,’ .“Siaid one 
of them.—‘May wo sit down and rest a bit on 
this bench outside tlie door, Miss Dolly V 

‘To be sure, sir,’ said Dolly, re.sumiug her own 
place at the window, while the two young men 
established themselves outside and began a desul¬ 
tory conversation. Koi' a time Dolly paid no 
attention ; at length, however, slio found that 
they were talking of the murder, and she began 
to listen. 

‘Carroll is defending liini,’ saiil one. ‘It will 
be a good thing for Carroll if he gets him olf ; 
but 1 am afraid the evidence is too strong.’ 

‘ The evidence seems little to hang a man 
on.’ 

‘They hanged a manllere last year on qiiile a.s 
little. Carroll means to maintain that it is impos¬ 
sible he efiiild have walked lioui here to the foot 
of Kill'orlaiie Hill, where the murder was com¬ 
mitted, in three-quartei's of an liour.’ 

‘ VVliat has tlie time it took him to walk there 
to (Jp with the ease 

‘ Don’t you se.e ? The clock in the old woman’s 
cottage was pulled down in the struggle, and 
stopped at a quarter to three, thus marking the 
exact time of tlie ninrder. How, Tiytich says the 
man did not leave this until two ; so that if it 
was impossible for him to walk the distance in 
the time, it is likewise inipossilde that he can 
have committed the murder.’ * 

‘I sec. Perhaps the clocks were wrong, 
though.’ 

‘Not Lynch’s clock; it is infallible; never 
made a mistake in the whole course of its exist- 
onee. Lynch would stake his own life, or any one 
else’s, on its infallibility. Seriously, though, it 
must have been right on tlie day in (piestion, for 
Lynch remembers comparing it with the gnu that 
night and the night before.’ 

‘ 1 ’m afiaid it's a bail lookout for Carroll’s 
■client.’ 

• And the young men, having finished their 
cigars, midded to Dolly and went away. 

Dolly had listened with some amusement to 
their assertions concerning the infallibility of the 
clock, remembering as she did the day on which 
she bad caused it to bear false witness in her 
bebaU. Suddenly tile thought flashed into her 
mind: Was not that the very day of the 
murder? 

Her head turned giddy and her heart stopped 


heating as she remembered that it was. She put ■ 
her hands before her face, trying to collect her 
thoughts, but for some time she was too confused 
to understand ill what manner the; knowledge 
in lier possession would bear on the facts of 
the case. Being naturally clear-headed, however, 
she soon^perceived that as she had put hack the 
clock a quarter of an hour, at the time her uncle 
believed it to have been two o’clock, it must in 
reality have been a quarter past; and that if it 
Were doubtful that the man could walk a certain 
distance in three-quarters of an hour, it was 
rleiu'ly impossible that he could do so in two- 
thirds of the time. 

What was she to do, or to whom was she to 
apply for help'D Her first impulse was to run 
after the two young men ; but on looking out, 
she perceived that they were already half-way 
out to the yacht in their punt. Then she 
remembered Martin Dfelnny. At another time, 
or foi' any more trifling eaiiso, she would have 
shrunk from applying to him ; but now the mere 
thought of him seemed to give her courage and 
conlideiice. Snatching np hat and shawl to put 
oil as she went, she set otf at her quickest pace 
towards DeliiiiY’s farm, which was some half-mile 
distant. As slie approached the farmhouse, she 
caught siglit of Mai tin in a large meadow, giving 
vigorous assistance to the lahourers who were 
■saving a late crop of hay. She ran over to him 
at once ; but by tlie time sbe reached liim she 
was too hreathle.ss to speak. Much frightened, 
Martin made her sit down upon a haycock, and 
filling a cup from the can of milk left for the 
hayiiiiikcrs, he put it to her lips. In a few 
moments she had recoveied breath to tell her 
story ill short broken sentences. Martin was 
slower in taking in its full meaning than she 
herself had heeii; hut once, he did understand^ 
his action wu.s prompt and decided. 

‘W'e must np to town at once, Dolly,’ he 
said, ‘and see iuo ])risoner’s lawyer. He’ll know 
what’s best to be done. Come into the house 
with me, and klargaret will moke you a cup 
of te.c while I put. the horse in the car. We 
must drive straiglit to Marshport; it will be 
quicker than waiting for the next train.’ 

‘But how can 1 leave the house to itself'I 
'riiere’s not a soul in it, and the door wide 
open.’ 

‘ We’ll ask Margaret to go and mind the house 
while you ’re away. She will, 1 know.’ 

‘Aunt will be so angry,’said poor Dolly.—‘0 
Martin, will slie bear wliat T did to tlie clock ?’ 

‘I’m afraid she must, Dolly.—But never mind ; 
she can’t be very angry. Anyway, it’s a matter 
of life and death to this poor man, and you must 
tell all you know about the matter, cost what it 
nuiv.’ 

‘1 know Unit,’ said l.)ollv. ‘I’d have told long 
ago, if 1 ’d understood ttiat it made any difi'er- 
cnce.’ * 

By tills time they had reached the house; and 
Margaret Delany, a pleaaant-looking, sensible 
young woman, on a few words of explanation 
from her brother, readily consented to take 
Dolly’s place for the day. In a few mindtee 
Martin had brought round the car, drawn bv hie 
own riding-liorse, an aniinal*U8ually consiilered 
far too valuable tb go in harne^ ; and Dolly was 
soon esinblished on one side of the cw; a shsiw) 
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round her feet, while Martin, whip in hand, 
tuoanted the other. 


At another time, Dolly would have enjoyed the 
rapid drive ; but now her only sensation was one 
of terror at the ordeal before her. At the end of 
a two hoiuu’ drive they bej'iin to approach the 
city. Country seats cliangcd into villa residences; 
these, again, gave place to terraces, which in their 
turn merged into streets. At length they reached 
the heart of the caty, and pulled up at the door 
of the court-house. Making their way into the 
close crowded court, Martin, after a good deal of 
argument with a policeman, succeeded in sending 
a messitge to tlie prisoner's solicitcrr whicli brought 
that gentleman to them without delay. After a 
few hurried questions, lie desired Dolly to iVdlow 
him ; and in a few minutes she found Iierself 
upon the witness table, her limbs treiuhliiig .so 
that she could scarcely stand, judge, jury, and 
barristers being visible only through a mist. 

A few skilfully pul questions from the prisoner’s 
counsel elicited tlie wliolc story. 'J'liis comp.ara- 
tively easy business was, liowt^vor, followed by a 
aearcliing cross-examination from the counsel for 
the Crown, who insisted on sifting her motives for 
tampering witli tlie clock, and her rciisons for 
concealing tlie fact until now. The terrihle truth 
concerning the clock onee known, howiiver, she 
had nothing to liide, and so came successfully 
through' the ordeal, the fact that she ha<l never 
even seen the prisoner telling in her favour ns a 
disinterested witness. When at length she was 
allowed to go down, her uncle, who was waiting 
for her, took her out of court; and Mrs l.ynch, 
whom nothing short of the judge’s presence rouhl 
have restrained hitherto, began to give Dolly 
what she called a piece of her mind. 

‘AVell, Dolly, I W’ouldu’t have believed in such 
wickedness even from you.’ 

‘Don’t scold her now, Mrs Lynch,’ said Martin 
authoritatively. ‘She’s very lireil, and slie has 
eaten notliing since morning.—Where are yon 
going to dine, sir'!’ turning to old Lynch. 

‘With the Missus’s cousin, Mrs Burke—her 
that keeps a grocer’s shop in the New' Street.’ 

‘Then you had better take Dolly tbere at once, 
air. I’ll wait and bring you word how the trial 
ends—not that there’s iniicli doubt of it now.’ 

Mrs Burke was a stout, kind-hearted old wom.an, 
somewhat higher in the social scale than her 
cousin, the pilot’s wife. Knowing nothing of 
Dolly’s iniquities, and perceiving that she Was 
tired and upset, she made a great fuss abo\it her, 
and insisted on her resting on the sofa in the 
parlour beliiud the shop. As Dolly lav there, 
sipping her ton, and watching the elaliorate 
manner in which Mrs Burke’s servant, under the 
supervision of Lor mistress, wm laying the- cloth 
for dinner, a confused sound of cheering was 
heard in the street on'tside, and old Lynch went 
to see what it was abont. 

‘It’s the foreign cl -p,’ he said, coming hack in 
a lew minutes, ‘They’ve acquitted him, and 
the people are following him down the street 
I’m glwl he’s not to be hanged, anyway.’ 

Martin came in soon after, bringing particulars 
of the VOTdiok ‘TWe judge charged in his favour; 
he told the jury, that if they believed Dolly’s 
evidence, they had no choice but to ac(p]it the 


■man; and they brought in a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty ” without leaving the box.—He may thank 
Dolly tor that’ 

‘ He may thank Dolly for being six weeks in 
jail. If she had not meddled with the clock that 
day, me and her uncle would have known that 
he didn’t leave the house till after two, and we’d 
have said so at the inquest; and he’d have been 
let oir then and there.’ 

‘ I hardly think he would, Mrs Lynch. The 
coroner’s jury would have sent him for trial all 
the same.’ 

‘Anyhow, Dolly’s had a lesson that she won’t 
forget in a hurry,’said her uncle. ‘She’ll never 
tell a lie again.' 

‘ I didn’t tell a lie, uncle,’ exclaimed Dolly. 

‘Vou maile tlie clock tell one for you, my lass, 
and that Avas just the same, ucconling to my 
reckoning.’ 

Dully turned scarlet. 

‘ She diilu’t think of it in that light, sir,’ said 
Martin kindly. 

‘No; 1 don’t think she <lid. Whatever her 
faults may he—and 1 'm not denying perhaps tliat 
she has as many as other peojile slie always tells 
the truth.—What became of the poor foreign 
chap, Martin? He’ll be dazed like, getting his 
liberty all of a sudden.’ 

‘He’s all right, sir; the Italian consnl was in 
court, and he’s looking after him.’ 

On tile way home that evening, Dolly made an 
cfl'oil to express her gialitude to Martin for the 
kindness he had shown her. 

‘ Don’t think of it, Dolly,’ was the answer. 
‘Any 0110 would have clone the same under the 
eirciimsiaiice." ; and you know well that I ’J do 
ten times a.s much any day only to give yon a 
mnment’.s pleasure.’ 

‘1 never knew till to-day how good you w'ere,’ 
said Dolly ; and Martin went home, that night 
feeling happier than lie had done for months. 

A foi tniglit later, 1 lolly came to her iiiicla, to 
tell him that she hud promised to marry Martin. 

‘ I’m riglit glad to hear it, my girl,’ said Lynch ; 
‘you couldn’t have a better or a kinder hn.sband. 
All I’m afeard of is, that you don’t rightly know 
liow to value him.’ 

‘ I think I do, ituele,’ answered Dolly. 


1’ E It K E C T I 0 N. 

Fret nut for Fume, hut in rerfcction re.st. 

Seek nut tlie first, but the most excellent; 

For thus it proves, when toils und cures have spent. 
Tile first is often Hcconcl to tlie hest. 

Witli putient spirit and unylolding zc.st 
Toil to couiidete each daily task. Heaven-sent, 
Eallier with little ably done content, 

Tlian lost in barren fields of fruitlens quest. 

For as ill every grass and leaf and flower 
God’s work surpiuiscs man's, so man is next 
To God, when, spurning gold and fame and praise, 

He takes a daisy as bis dally text. 

Strives simply, unassumingly, each bonr. 

To inform with beauty Life’s uucomeliest ways. 

Wtu. Fostbe. 
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THE PRINCESS CARABOO. 

A STllANOK HISTORY. 

Many are the tales of literary impostures and of 
those who mantifactnred them. Psalniaiiazur, 
with his ‘History niul l)e.seription of the Isliiiul of 
Formosa,’and his ‘Dialogues between a .Tapanese 
and a Formosan Lander and hi.s vilification 
of Milton in ‘An E8.s;iy on Milton’.s Use and 
Abuse of the Moilerns in his Paradi.so Lost,’ the 
forgeries in which he admitted on the 28th of 
November 1750; Ghattei ton, whose name is a 
‘household word;’ Macpherson with his Ossian ; 
Ireland with his .Shakespearean impostures ; and 
the modern forgeries attempted to be sold by 
Shapira, are all well known to us. But Caraboo, 
who invented a new country and a new language, 
should suiely rank among them, eijnal at least, 
in such (luestionable society, to tleorge Psalm.an- 
azar. Yet she is little known, although her 
imposture was of the most daring kind, such as 
one would think could never have eroanate'd from 
a person in her position in life ; and, were it not 
true, the narrative of her life might well seem 
incredible, and be consigned to the regions of 
romance. 

It wa.s on the evening of Thursday, April 3, 
1817, that a - young woman, rather unusually 
dressed, entered a cottage in the parish of Almonds- 
bury, in the county of (Iloncester—a village in 
whieli is said to be the burial-place of Alcmond, 
lOther of King Egbert—and made signs that she 
wished to sleep there ; but, speaking no known 
language, she was regarded with suspicion, and the 
ojerseer of the poor for the parish probably did 
the best thing'he could under the circumstances: 
he went up to the great house of the district, Knole 
Park, to consult with its owner, Samuel Worrall, 
Esc]., who was a fnagistKlte for the county, and 
who had an accomplished Greek man-servant, who 
was <:onverennt witli* several foreign languages. 
Tlie upshot of their conversation was that the 
young person w-as brought up to Knole mansion ; 
but she showed great disinclination either to go 


thither or to enter the house. The polyglot man¬ 
servant could make nothing of her language, and 
somehow they persu.aded her to empty her pockets, 
in order to see whether anything could he found 
to lead to her identity; hut slie could only pro¬ 
duce a few halfpence ami a had sixpence, her 
bundle containing hut a few nece.s3arie3 and a 
piece of soap. 

She was dro.s.sed very much like an ordinary 
country gii-l, in a black stulf gown, with a muslin 
frill round her neck, a black cotton shawl oii her 
liead, and a red and black simwl round her shoul¬ 
ders ; both of wliieli, in a sort of imitation of 
Asiatic costume, she ba<l put on loo.sely and some¬ 
what tastefully. .She also wore, as was then usual, 
black worsted stockings and leather shoes; so 
that there was nothing particularly oriental in 
lier clothing; t her personal appearance and 
manners were somewlmt prepossessing. She is 
thus de.scribed : ‘ Her head small, her eyes and 
hair I’ack, forcheail low, nose short, complexion 
a brunette ; her cheeks faintly tinged with red, 
mouth rather wide, white teeth, lips large and 
full, under lip a little projecting, and her chin 
siiifdl and rouml. Her height about five feet two 
iuelies. Her hands were clean, and apparently 
unaccustomed to labour. No earrings, but the 
marks of having worn them. Her age appeared 
about twenty-five.’ 

What to do with this interesting stranger they 
scarcely know ; but for the night she was sent to 
sleep at the village inn, where slie had tea in pre¬ 
ference to any olher beverage. On being shown 
her bed, she made signs that she was used to lie 
on the lloor ; hut once in bed, she seemed to 
appreciate it much, and rotijed to rest after kneel¬ 
ing down to her evening’s devotions. 

Next morning she was visited both by Mrs 
Worrall and the clergyman of the parish ; and on 
being shown some prints descriptive of China, she 
seemed to brighten up, and made signs that it 
was not a boat, but a sliip, that brought her to 
this country Mrs Worrall kifldly took her home 
with her, when she refused all*animal food, and 
would only drink water, expressing great delight 
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at some furniture with Chineee figures painted 
tliereon, and liy her gestures intijuated that they 
were, similar to the people of Ijer own country ; 
also by pointing to herself, luid repeatedly saying 
‘Oarabeo, Oaraboo,’ endeavoured to explain that 
it was her name. 

She was taken to Biistol, was fruitlessly 
examined by the mayor, and lodged in St Peter’s 
Hospital, a refuge for vagrants and tlie poor of 
Bristol; but vvliilst an imuatii of this institu¬ 
tion she refused nourishment of any kind, nor 
would she sleep in a b(al during the time of her 
sojourn there. Mrs Worrall, seeing this, lia<l 
her removed to her husband’s offices at Bristrd, 
and there she remained for ten days under the 
charge of Mrs WorraH’s liousckceper. 

aJi elforts to discover lier language, and thus 
converse witli her, were ineffectual, until she was 
visited by one Manuel Eynesso, a Portuguese 
from Malacca, who happened to be in Bristol, 
and he said lie could understand her, and would 
interpret for lier : tliat tlie language slie spoke 
was not pure, but a mixture of languages used on 
the coast of Sumatra and otlier eastern islands. 
Now that something apparently tangible was 
found out about her, Mrs IVorrall took lier hack 
with her to Knole, where a gentleman who had 
made several voyages to the East Indies, ami 
knew something of Cliina, took a great interest 
in her, and elicited from her signs and ge.stures 
at various times the following extraordinary 
story. 

Her name she said was Caniboo, and that 
she was the daughter of a person of rank, of 
Cliinesc origin, by n Mandin or Malay woman, 
who was killed in a war between the Boogoos 
(cannibals) and the Maiidins. Slie lived on an 
island called Javasu, and one day, whilst walking 
in her garden attended by three women, she was 
seized by the crew of a jiirate prabu, bouml Iiand 
and foot, and her month being covered, slie was 
carried oil. Her father jumpeil into tlie sea and 
swam after her, disdiai'ging .an arrow at her 
captors, which, unfortunately, killed one of her 
women who were taken on bo.ard with lier. Slie 
did not tamely sulimit to this outrage ; but, 
according to her own account, wounded two of the 
pralui’s crew with a kris, one of wliom died from 
the effects of his wouml. On this pralm she was 
kept by the pirates for eleven days, when she 
was sold to the captain of a brig and transferred 
to that vessel. After a four weeks’ voyage they 
arrived at and anchored in a port whicli was 
supposed to have been Batavia. Having remained 
there two days, and taken on board four females, 
they set sail; and after a voyage of five weeks 
arrived at anotlier port which was sijnposed to 
have been the Oape of Good Hope, whei'e tliej- 
landed the four women. After a slay of three 
days, they stiiled for Europe, which was only 
reached after a voyage of eleven weeks. The 
first land made was, according to this mirror of 
truth, some part of tlie coast of England ; and 
having been ill-treuUl on the voyage, she took 
the datermination of jumping overboard and swim¬ 
ming ashore, fler clothing, according to her own 
account, does not seem well fitted for such a 
project, for on leaving the ve-ssel she was attired 
in a gown worked with gold, a shawl of similar 
materials was oven her head, and in this costume 
aha aiWeved her freedom. *■ 
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She seems to have felt the singularity of her 
dress, for she went to a cottage with a green door 
and exchanged it with a woman for her present 
clothes. Thus disarming curiosity, she wandered 
about the country for six weeks, sleeping at 
various houses, until she found herself at Alni'onds- 
bury. 

After a time she became very communicative as 
to her antecedents, and described her mother’s 
teeth as being blackened—prokahly by the 
chewing of betel—her face and arms painted, 
having a jewel in her nose, with a gold chain 
from it to the left temple. Besides her mother, 
her father had three other wives, and he was 
carried in a palanquin, which was borne on men’s 
slioulders. Elie did not describe his costume, 
but only bis ornaments, wliicli according to her 
account consisted of a gold button in bis cap, 
witli three jieucock’s feathers on the right side of 
his head, a gold twisted chain romjd his neck, to 
which was suspended a large square locket of 
amber-eolmired stone set in gi'dd. 

.Slie said tliat in her own eoniitry of Javasii she 
wore seven peacock’s feathers on the right side of 
her head, lier patrons gave her some calico, and 
slie made herself a dress eiicli as she had been 
accustomed to wear. It was somewhat short iii 
the skirt, as it did not roach to her iiiikles ; but 
the sleeves were very wide, and would roacli the 
ground but that they were confined to tlie wrist 
.She had a scait round her waist, wliicb was 
embroidered, ns was also the bottom of lier dress, 
round lier bosom, and the open part of tlie sleeves. 
She was barefoot, with the exception of sandals 
with wooden soles. 

niiring her residence at ICnolc she cooked all 
her own victuals, jiroferring rice to bread. She 
would cat no meat, and only drank water or tea. 
But she was fond of curry, wbicli she made in a 
veiy savoury manner, and she would also occa¬ 
sionally eat fowl or fish ; but these she cooked 
herself, cutting off the beads and burying them 
in the gromid. She alw.ays prayed night and 
morning, and rigidly fu.sled every Tuesday ; but 
she was very fond of quasi-athletics, such as 
fencing) dancing, &c. 

She had been three weeks at Knole, when one 
day she was amissing, hut returned again in the 
evening with her liiinds and feet dirty and a 
bundle, of clotliea, after wliicli escapade she fell ill. 
On the Ctli of June slie again took to flight; and 
it being discovered that she bad gone towards 
Bath, Mrs M'orrall proceeded in pursuit Here 
she found her protegee the mi-dimud Princess of 
Javasu in the drawing-room of one of the leaders 
of ftisbion in Bath, wliicli was crowded with 
f.asliionable visitors, all.eager' to he introduced to 
the interesting and illustrious stranger. One fair 
lady was kneeling before her, another liolding her 
baud, a third begging for a kiss ; and she was 
posing delightfully when Mrs Worrall entered the 
room. Tlien, for an in.stant, her mng-frokl forsook 
her and she burst into tears, hut soon regained 
her compo.siire. 

Tills was her culminating piiut, and hence¬ 
forward her career was downward. But before 
entering into the details of her luiteeedents, let 
113 glance briefly at her literary forgery. < She 
not only drew n chart or map of her voyage from 
Javasu, blit she invented a language for this 
shadowy realm; and its written eliaracters are 
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’■wonderful to behold, having affinity to nothing 
known on this earth. With two e-xceptions : slie 
gave the name of God as Allah Tallah, and in her 
vocabulary it is the Arabic Alla, the other i.s the 
Arabic ‘ta ’Alla’ (may Hu be exalted). But these 
are the sole exceptions. Heaven was Sanicn ; 
eoi'th, Tarsa ; one, two, three. were Ese, Duce, 
Triia j fire, Apa ; water, Ana ; the sun, Sanatoo ; 
and 80 on rul infinitwn. The Arabic she had 
probably copied from some oriental book shown 
her, but she nuulc a grievous error in her language; 
she introduced therein a few gypsy and slang 
words, such ns Moslm, a man; Raglish, a woman ; 
Gosha, a lamllady ; Taneo, a halfpenny ; Win, a 
penny ; Tanner, a pixpence; Bub, a shilling; 
Junk, two shillings; Bub, live shillings, i&c.; thus 
showing tliat no one is at all moments wise. 

Now for her fall. A l)r Wilkinson of Bath had 
written to the Baili (Jkronick about this curious 
foreign woman, and the letter was re])nl>!ished 
in the Jirkfot Journal, wliei’e an ohl landlady of 
Caraboo's, namoil Neale, saw it, and communi¬ 
cated with Mrs AVoriall on the subji^ct. Mrs 
Worrall took Garaboo over to Bristol, not telling 
that young woman wliat she was going to do. 
Having liad an interview with Mrs Ni'ale and her 
daughters, she went into a room alone with Cara- 
boo, and told lier of the proofs she had olilaioed 
of her impo.stni' 0 . I’lie I’rima.ss tried to mollify 
her by talking her giljberisli to lier heiiefactre.ss ; 
hut the latter would stand no noiiseii.se, and 
tlireateiied to call Mrs Neale up-stairs and confront 
her. Tlieii she aekiiowleilged lier fraud, hogging 
that Mrs Worrall wouhl not cast her olf or suH'er 
her father to he sent for. That liuly promised 
this on certain conditions, one of wliicli was, that 
she should give a faithful detail of her former 
coui'se of life, disclose her real name, her pareiil- 
iigo, and history. But although she professed to 
do so, her uutriilhfnl habits were .so ingrained 
tliat she only mingled truth mid fiction. Alitlle 
time afterwards, however, slie maile a confession, 
which in many circumstances was afterwards 
brought out to be a true one. 

Slie said her name was Jtavy Baker—it was 
afterwards found to be Wilcocks—that she wa.s 
born at Witheridge, in Devonshire, in 17IU, and 
had received no education, leading a sort of tom¬ 
boy existence. At the age of sixteen .she obtained 
a situation at a farmhou.se, wliere. slie lii ed for two 
year.s, when she left because they would not raise 
her wages from tenpenco to a shilling a week. 
She tlien returned home ; but ran away because 
her parents used her ill for giving u|) her place, 
and went to Exeter. There she went into service 
as a general servant at eight pounds a year. She 
only stayed there for two months, when slie left 
and went home again. With part of her wnge.s 
she bought herself a white frock, which finery her 
mother insisted ou her taking olF, as slie was 
sure she had procured it dishoiieslly. Unable 
to endure this imputation, slie decamped, and 
returned to Exeter. 

Thence she wandered about the country heg- 
ging, sometimes getting assistance, at other times 
being chidden and tlireateiied with the liorscwliip, 
or imprisonmeut us a vagabond, so that her life 
baiiig a burden to her, she thought of hanging 
herself. Tlih'. she did not do. Having met with 
a syuipathising old gentleman who gave her five 
shillings, she went into lodgings, and rested for 


three days in Taunton. She wandered on until 
she came to London, where, sick and weary, she 
sat down on the steps of St Giles’s Hospital or 
workhouse. She* was taken first to, the watch- 
house, where the hospital doctor having seen her, 
ordered her removal to the infirmary. There she 
remained for several months, ill of brain-fever. 
When recovering fi-om this attack, and whilst still 
very weak, she attempted to carry a kettle of 
boiling water, which upset, and so scalded her 
tliat she had to keep her bed for a mouth ; and 
al'tet'wards, when she was sufficiently recovered, 
liy the interest of a clergyman she got a place, 
which .she kept three years. 

During the whole of that time, she said, she 
never went out. Being one day desirous of going 
1o a Jew’s wedding, she forged a letter from a 
shopkeeper known to her employers, begging 
tliem to allow Mary to go to a christening. 
Of eoui-se she went to file wedding, but returning 
home at proper time, wius que.stioned as to the 
p.ivticular.s of tlie cliristeiiing. Her mistre-ss 
liiiving some doubts as to the correctness of 
her answers, made, inquiries for lierself, and 
tlie truth came out. Of coiir.se she. left. And 
now comes an e.xlraordinary part of her story. 
She hail ob.i-erved the Magdalen in Blackfriars 
Hoad, am] thinkjiig it was a nunnery, resolved to 
enter it. Finding that application was to be made 
oil the first We(]ue.sdfiy in the month, she went, 
and was asked many questions wliich she said she 
did not underytaiid. But her answers evidently 
satisfied tlie autlioritie.s ; she was admitted, and 
being clotlied in uniform, was utilised as a house¬ 
maid. There she reiiiaiiicd for six mouths, when 
she was expelled. 

Slie then dressed in male costume aud tried to 
get employment; but her size was against her. 
Whilst ill'this nuisquerade, she was met by two 
highwaymen on Salisbury Plain (so she said), and 
coneinted to 1" lieir servant and look after their 
lior.ses. But they soon got rid of her, giving 
her some money. She then resumed female attire, 
and paid lier parents a visit, got another 
place, stayed three months, left; entered service 
again, left, and started for London. Here she 
gut a situation, and (she said) married a 
loreigner named Bakerstendht (which she short¬ 
ened to Baker). He deserted her, and went 
abroad, and she went to the City Road Ho.spital 
aud was confined. She got her child into the 
Foundling Ho.spitid, where it soon died. 

More service, another return liome, which, of 
course, slie soon left, and more vagabondage, 
including a stay with gypsies. This time she 
endeavoured to act I lie lairt of a foreigner, and 
tried to gel a passage to America ; hut it was loo 
iiiuch for her fimiiiees. Slie took to wandering, 
and turned up at Almoudsbury. We know her 
career from llii.s point. Her parents were com¬ 
municated with ; and altliough lier statements 
were not altogether corroborated, they were borne 
out in the main points. 

It often happens that much more commiseration 
and jiractical sympathy are shown to people of 
worthless churaeter than to those of exempliu^ 
life sulleriiig from misfortune j and Caraboo WM 
an histuiicc of this. A living fraud, yet she found 
lielping hands, who almost every 

wish. She wanted '.o go to An^rica j straightway 
an outfit was given, aud a passage was taken for 
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lier in a vessel from Bristol to Philadelphia, and 
she was handed over to the care and protection of 
some fellow-passengers, Moravit^ teachers, who 
were authorised, if her conduct during the voyage 
was good, to give her necuuiary a.“aistance in addi¬ 
tion to that with which she was already furnished. 
Before she sailed, she was the object of public 
curiosity. Noblemen came to see her ; and she 
was visited by persons of all descriptions—natives 
and foreigners, linguists, painters, physiognomists, 
craniologists, and gypsina—all anxious to see ami 
converse with this female Psalmauuzar. 

She duly arrived in America; but did not 
end her days there. She returned to England in 
1824, and took apartments in New Bond Street, 
where she publicly exhibited herself at the rate of 
a shilling a head ; but she hud passed out of the 
public mind, and her show did not drasr. A 
writer in the Tinus of January 1.3, 186.''i, says 
that she ‘retired into eom'paratively Inmihle life, 
and married. . . . The quond.am “prince.ss” died 
recently at Bristol, leaving a daughter.’ Mr 
George Pryce, of the City Lil'rary, Bristol, write.s 
in Notut anti April 15, 186.5 ; ‘The last T 

heard of her, she was married, and once more took 
up her residence in this city, where her latter days 
were spent very credituhly as an importer of 
leeches, and in applying them, when rcipicsted, 
by her cn.stomcrs. .She appears to have died 
about the close of the year 1864, leaving an only 
daughter. I believe the e.xact date of her decease 
is unknown, as well as her age and place of iutci’- 
menl.’ 

‘ BristoliensLs,’ in Nates and Queries, May 20, 
186.5, confirm.s tlio foregoing, ami adds ; ‘ She 
avoided as much as possible any conversation with 
regard to her former career, of wliicb, I think, she 
was much ashained ; and nothing annoyed her 
more Ilian when a neighbour’s child vfentured to 
call after her, ‘ Caraboo.’ 

A DEAD BECKONING. 

CH,vPTr.n XV. 

Gerald Brookr having relieved bis ‘mate’ Lucas 
at the signal-bo.x, and having satisfied himself that 
his lamps were properly trimmed and sol for the 
night, sat down in his box to read. The night 
duties at Cinder Pit Junction were not of a very 
onerous nature. Tlie last passenger train from 
Cuminerhays, which also carried tlie mail, passe<l 
at eight-thirty ; and the last train to that place 
till.tlie arrival of the morning mail, at a few 
minutes post t^ o’clock. In the course of the 
night two or three trains of mixed merchandise 
ana minerals passed through without stopping, 
and these, together with u train from tlie col¬ 
lieries bound for the South, comprised the wliole 
of the nocturnal traffic. Thus it fell out tliat 
Gerald bail plenty of spare time on liis hands, 
and always brought a volume with him to help to 
while the long dark hours away. 

The signal-box, the entrance to which was 
reached by a flight eight or nine steps, stood 
im a small space of cleared ground by the side of 
the line. A little way hack was a low embank¬ 
ment crowned by a hedge, overshadowed here and 
there-by an umhrageons beech or elm, beyond 
which the open fi4lds stretched far and wide. 
Eew places could he more solitary and deserted ; 
,aot a house, not a habitation of any kind was 


within ken; but by day a haze of smoke in the 
distance told of life and labour not far away. 

’Phe last train from Cummerhays had passed 
more than an hour ago, the next one would be 
the train going the reverse way. Gerald sat read¬ 
ing, but with his ear on the alert for the ting 
of the telegraph bell which should tell him 
when the coming train hud passed Mellingfleld, 
the nearc.st station south, five miles away. All 
at once he was startled by the sound of some one 
cougliing, evidently just outside his box. It was 
a sound so unexpected and surprising in that 
lonely spot and at that hour of tlie night, that 
he sprang to his feet, while his nerves began to 
lluttcr strangely. Next moment there came a 
loud rapping at the door, us it might he with the 
handle of a walking-stick. Gerald opened the 
door at once, ; .and then he saw a portly middle- 
aged man dressed in black, with a white cravat 
and spectacles—to all a])poarance a clergyman 
—standing at the foot of the steps and gazing 
blandly up at biiu. 

‘ My good man,’ said the stranger in nnetuous 
but well-breil accents, ‘I am a stranger in these 
parts, and am sorry to say that I have lo.st ray 
way. 1 want to get to a friend’s house at Over- 
barrow ; no doiilit you can put me in the right 
road fur doing so ?’ 

‘ You miust cro.ss the line ’-began Gerald. 

‘My good man,’ interrupted tlie stranger, ‘I 
am somewimt deaf, and cannot bear wliat you 
say. 1 wisli you would be good cnoiigb to come 
a little nearer. With my defective eyesight, I 
dare not trust myself up these steps of youns.’ 

(lei-ald stepped down without hesitation. ‘You 
must cro.ss tin; line,’ ho began again in a some¬ 
what louder kc;y, ‘and about twenty yards farther 
on you will liml a gap in ihe hedge.’ 

‘Yes, yes—a gap in the hedge; I umler.stand,’ 
respondwl the other eagerly. 

‘And after that you will find a footpath which 
will bring you to the high-road. Tlieii ’- 

Not a word more spoke Gerald. A soft heavy 
cloth of some kind was suddenly thrown over his 
head, while at the same instant his ai-ms were 
pinioned firmly from behind, and a cord with a 
running noose was di-iiwii tightly round his legs. 
The attack was so sudden that he w-as powerless 
to make the least rcsi.slaiicc, and in less than 
half-a-dozen seconds he found himself as helpless 
ns a babe. Then a poruer of the cloth that 
enveloped his head was raised and the sham 
parson said in Ids most oily tones: ‘My friend, 
if you have any reganl for your life yon will 
iicitlier cry out nor attempt to make the least 
disturbance. Be obedient and good, and no 
harm shall befall yoit’ As if to add emphasis, 
to the warning, Gerald was lightly rapped on the 
knuckles witli what he could feel to be the chilly 
barrel of a pistol. Then with a man on each side 
of him holding him by nil arm, he was conducted 
to the backgruttiid ; and having been planted with 
hi.s back to a tree, he was bound firmly to it with 
several folds of thin cord. Tlie cloth which still 
enveloped his head was fastened loosely round 
his throat, so as not greatly to impede his breath¬ 
ing ; but his voice would have been smothered 
in it had he even been in a position to cal! for 
help. 

He had no means of ascertaining the number 
of his assailants, but as fai' as he could j’udge 
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there must have been three or four of them. He 
Wf.i lost in a maze of the wildest conjectures as 
to what the object of the attack could possibly 
be. Apparently none of the gang had recognised 
him as Gerald Brooke, the man for whose capture 
so large a reward was still unclaimed. Yet why, 
then, had they made him a prisoner? What 
object was to be gained by his capture? Xevcr 
in his life had he felt so utterly perplexed. He 
could hear an eager conversation going on a little 
distance away; but all .sounds now came dull 
and mudled to his ears. 

As already stated, the g.ang had previously 
separated into two parties. Three of the men, 
at the head of whom was C'rofhm, had made their 
way down the branch to a point close to where, 
as nearly as they could judge, the diaver of the 
train would be able to pull up ns soon as he 
found himself on the wrong line of rails. The 
other three men, with the sliam parson as their 
chief, had been detailed for the capture of the 
signalmaJi, the result of whiidi we have seen. 
After a little talk logiither, one of the three now 
started off down the branch to carry the news to 
Crofton and the others. 

Slinkey at once took possession of the box, ami 
proceeded to test the working of the various 
levers, in order that tluu’e might bn no hitch 
■when the critical nionient should arrive. He 
W'as an ex-railway servant and thoroughly under¬ 
stood what he w.as now about. 

The sham parson was known familiarly among 
the ‘profession’ which his lunineiit talents a<lorned 
under the p.seudonym of ‘hardy Bill,’ a title 
conferred upon him in the ftr.st instance by reason 
of his fondness for swell chjthes, tbrsli jewelry, 
and scented pocket-handkerchiefs. He was one 
of the most clever .and unscrupulous rogues of 
which the great Babylon could boast; but it is 
pleasant to be able to record that desyiite hi.s 
cleverness, a considerable portion of bis knavish 
existence had already been passed in an eiiforceil 
seclusion where, board and lodging bad been pro¬ 
vided him free of charge. His aj)p(airance was 
eminently in his favour. lie was a well-bnilt, 
ruddy-cheeked man, with a moist and hunioroti.s 
eye, iiiid a .sort of hail-fellow-well-m(U. air. He 
had the suggestion of a man who could bdl a 
good story -aiul appreciate a good gla.ss of wine. 
He looked oqu.ally at home when made up a.s a 
clergyman, a gentleman farmer, a staid Gity' 
magnate, or a poor tradesman who had fallen 
upon evil days. He had alway.s h'S lannes ilaim 
le vow at command when the occasion needed 
them, and he could cludce a sob in hi.s throat os 
cleverly as any low comedian on the stage. 

As soon as’the two men wore left alone, with 
their priaouer in the background, Lardy Bill 
lighted a cigarette—he liked to follow the fashion 
in everything j-and began to stroll up and down 
the narrow clearing on which the box was built. 
5 Jlinkey was too nervous to follow his companion’s 
example. ‘ As I calkilate,’ he said, ‘ wo ought to 
have had the signal from M(dlingfield three min¬ 
utes afore now. Gan anything have hapijencd ?’ 

‘ Pooh, man—what is likely to have hapijened ?’ 
said the other coolly. ‘These beggarly branclt 
trains are nearly alw.yys late.’ 

Saif a minute ■ later they heard the welcome 
^n|-ting announcing that the train had just passed 


‘She’ll be twelve minutes or morfe yet afore 
she’s here,’ remarked Slinkey as he again a.sceuded 
the steps and entered the bo.x. 

Presently Lardy Bill tossed away the end of his 
cigarette, and cro.ssing to his pri,sontr, examined 
his bonds and satisfied himself that they were 
still intact. On going back to the box lie was 
rejoined by' Slinkey, who now proceeded to go 
down on one knee and rest his ear on the jail. 
‘She’s coming; I can hear her quite plain,’ he 
said after a few Jiioments. ‘Another five minutes 
and slie ought to lie here.’ 

‘ Then 1 ’ll hurry olf to the others,’ said Lardy. 
‘ I shall be wanted there when the shindy comes 
off, and you ’ll manage here by yourself all 
right.’ 

‘Bight you arc,’ re.sponded the other. ‘As soon 
a.s ever tlie train’s piast, 1 shall cut the wires, and 
tlicn make a holt of it, and wait for you fellows 
at the cottage.’ 

Nothing more was said. Lardy Bill started at 
a (juiek pace down the branch, while Sliiikgy 
re-entered the box. 

Neither of them had the slightest suspicion that 
for the last ten minutes or m^re all their actions 
had been watclicd by an unseen witness; but such 
was the case. Wlien Glara Brooke, to lier intense 
dismay, discovered that not her husband, but a 
stranger, was tlic occupant of the box, she felt for 
a little while as if her heart must die within her. 
'J’licn she became aware of two dusky figures 
standing a little distance away, whom .she rightly 
concluded to be other nieinbcr.s of the gang ; but 
still her busbaml wu.s nowbeve to be seen. She 
had arrived on the .spot alniosl immediately after 
Gerald had been bound to the tree ; but the night 
wa.s too dark to admit of her seeing him from 
tliat distance. She lelt at once tliut she must 
get rournl, to whore tlie signal-box stood, on the 
opposite, side of the line, and, if it were possible, 
.niipioaeh near enough to tlie men to overhear 
their con versa!; on, anil by that means discover 
what had become of her husband. No sooner 
was tlie thought formulated in her mind than she 
liegan to put it into practice. Still keeping in 
the slieltcr of the hedge that ran parallel with 
the line, slie sped as fast as her feet eouM carry 
her to a point .some forty or fifty yards farther 
down llio line, far enough, us she judged, to he out 
of tlie range of vi.sioii of any one wdio might be 
on the lookout at the box. Here, after drawing 
her shawl over her head—she had discarded her 
honnet some time before —.she broke tlirongli the 
hedge, was iicrosB the line in three seconds; and 
tlioii, after piisliiiig tlinuigh the hedge on the 
opposite side, slie turned liae.k in the direction of 
the signal-box, slie and it being both now on the 
.name side of the line. Creeping forward foot by 
foot and yard by yard, she presently found her¬ 
self a little way behind the box, and within a 
dozen yards of her husband, had she only been 
aware of it. • 

While this was happening, one of the men 
had gone off to join the others down the line. 
Glara, peering througii the interstices of the hedge, 
could see the two remaining men walking and 
talking together, hut was too far away to distin¬ 
guish what they said. Not long had we watched, 
and waited when she heard ^e ting-ting of the 
telegraph bell. Sh% knew that it was a signal 
of some^ kind, but not what ha precise meaning 
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might be. Then one of the men disniipcareil into 
the box, while the other—it was the one, she 
could now make out, wlio was dressed like a 


clergyman—turned, and seemed as if he were 
marchipg directly towards her. Terror-strii-ken, 


she dropped completely out of sight behind the 
hedge-bank, expecting every moment to feel a 
hand laid on her shoulder. But nothing coming, 
she breathed again ; then her head went up till 
her eyes were on a level with the top of the-' 
bank ; then, to her surprise, she saw that the man 
seemed to be carefully examining the trunk of 
a tree some little distance away. .She strained 
her eyes in the endeavour to see what he could 
possibly he about, and then suddenly her heart 

S ave a great hound. The trunk of the tree was 
eflucd like a faint silhouette against a hack- 
ground of star-lit April sky, but it was a silhouette 
which in one portion of its outline bore a startling 
resemblance to a human figure. As by a llasli 
of divination, Clara knew that it was her husband 
she was gazing upon. Her breath fluttered on 
her lips like a bird trying to escape, and she 
set her teeth hard in the. Hesh of her arm, to 
stifle the cry that, broke involuntarily from her 
heart. 

After a few seconds the man went back ; and 
after saying a few word.s to his confederate, he 
apjmrcutly took leave of him, and starting down 
the branch, was (piickly lost to view ; tluui the 
ptlier at once went back into the bo.x. Now was 
Clara’s opportunity. 

Half a minute later she was by her husband’s 
side. .Laying a hauil softly on Ids arm, she .said 
in a low voice : ‘ Gerald it is 1—Clara.’ Some 
smothered sounds came hack to hiu-; and then she 
discovered, what the darkness hail Idtherto liiilden, 
that her husband’s head and face were closely 
muffled. Her trembling but skilful fingers (juickly 
undid the knots and removed the covering. Gerald 
gave a great gasp of relief as he dunv a deep 
imspiration of the cool night-air. Then he whis- 
jiered: ‘Yon will find a knife in my outside 
pocket.’ In a minute from that time he wa.s a 
tree man. 

Sliukey, waiting alone in the signal-box, had 
tried the lever again and again by means of which 
the points were opened that would turn tlie train 
on to the branch, and had satisfied himself that 
everything was in working order. Both the dis¬ 
tance and the homo signal-lamps showed the white 
light, so that the train would .speed on unsus¬ 
pectingly with unslackeiied pace. .Sliukey at the 
best of times was a nervous timid creature—a 
man who walked ever in trembling dread of the 
band which he knew would some day he laid 
suddenly on his shoulder—Imt now that he w.as 
left alone, now that he had no longer Lardy Bill's 
audacious bulldog courage to help to animate hi.s 
own, his craven heart sank lower and lower, and 
he would have given a year of his life to he. well 
out of the adventure into which he had allowed 
himself to be seduced. 


The low deep hu-^ of the oncoming train grew 
palpably on the ear. Instinctively, Slinkey’s 
Band closed on lever No. 3, ■vfhilo his heart began 
to beat a sort of devil’s tattoo after a fashion that 


by the explosion of a fog-signhl. At the same" 
instant the engine began to whistle its shrillest. 
Then came the explosion of a second signal, and 
then the whistle ceased ns suddenly as it began. 
And now he could faintly hear the soft rhythmical 
pulsing of the engine, as it might be that of some 
nntedilnvian monster which had been racing till it 
was scant of bre.ath; and Slinkey knew that the 
train bad slackened speed and was feeling its 
way forward slowly and cautiously. What could 
be llio matter'f What could have hap])ened? By 
whom and with what intent had fog-signals been 
placed on the line on a night so clear and beau¬ 
tiful? 

Such were a few of the queries that flitted 
through Slinkey’s puzzled brain. And now not 
even the faintest pulsing of the engine could be 
heaard. (fould it be possible that treachery was at 
work, and tbnt the driver had been warned and 
the train brought to a stand ? .Sliukey ran lightly 
down the step.s and, kneeling, laid an ear once 
more to the rails. Not a soupd came to him ; the 
train and those in charge of it might liavc vanished 
into .space, so unbroken was tlie .silejice. He got 
on his feet again, bis tongue and throat .as dry 
and constricted us those of a man who hud been 
athirst tor days. Instinctively his eyes turned to 
the tree to which tlie captured signulnuin had 
been bound;-but be was too far away to be able 
to discern wlicther tlie man was still there. With 
a lip.art that misgave him, he hurried up to the 
tree, only to fiml that the prisoner had escaped, 
'riio cords were there, hut the man wtw gone. 
Kvidcntly, treacliery was at work somewhere. 
Would not the wisest tiling he could do he to 
decamp while he load a cliaiice of doing so? He 
w'us asking himself this question hut had not 
answered if, when uji came t.'rofton. Lardy Bill, and 
one of the other men, at double quick time. They, 
too, had heard the fog .signals, and had been as 
much at a los.s to account for them as Slinkey had 
been. But when the latter told them that by 
some mysterious means their prisoner had con- 
Irivcd to escape, it was evident both to Grofton 
ami Lardy that their carefully jdaiincd scheme 
laid met with some dire mislinp. They had been 
betrayed, but by whom ? A traitor had been at 
work, hut who was he ? Each of them stared 
susjiicioiisly at Ids fellows. 

‘ If 1 only knew who it was that had sold us,’ 
said Lardy Bill with a fierce imprecation, ‘I’d 
scatter lii.s brains with a bullet, though 1 had to 
swim' for it after ! ’ 


to beat a sort of devil’s tattoo after a fashion that 
was far from comfortable. Suddenly he gave a 
great start, and {OS’ a moment or more the tattoo 
came to a dead stem. He had heard a sound that 
he remembered full well: it was the noise caused 


‘'rimt’a all very well,’ said Crofton; ‘but the 
question is, what arc we to do now ? ’ 

‘ Do ! ’ exclaimed Lardy, whom d.anger alw.ays 
made reckless. ‘ Why, do what wc intended from 
the, fir.st 'I’he train’s waiting there, ain’t it, not 
five hundred yards away ? Instead of it.s coming 
to us, wo must go to it—that’s all. Is there any 
one here,’ he demanded fiercely, ‘who would 
rather not go ?’ . 

Slinkey wonhl fain have answered that he for 
one would very much prefer to keep in the back- 
gronnd, only that Lardy Bill was a man of whom 
he stood in mortal fear. 

‘Now, mates, come along,’ added Bill. ‘We are , 
only fooling away our time standing here. One 
hold stroke and the prize is'ours.’ _ ' 

Scarcely had the last word passed his lips, whett 
some half-dozen dark-coated figures burst suddenly 
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4;hroiig1i the hedge and made a dash iuto the midst 
of the gang. 

‘We are sold !’ screamed Orofton with an oath. 
‘Every man for himself;’ and with that he fired 
his revolver at the nearest of his assailants and 
then turned to flee. But he was too lute. He 
was tripped up, seized, and hundeull'cd all in a 
breath as it seemed. A like fate befell .Slinkey 
and tlie other man; but Jjurdy Bill, slippery as an 
eel, after’ felling two of his assailants, vanished 
in the darkness. The remaining two men, who 
had been left beliind when Croftoii and the 
others hurried to the signal-bo.\, also contrived to 
escape. 

Crofton’s shot had taken effect. Tlie man he 
fired at stsiggered foi-ward a pace or two and then 
fell on one knee. Now that the scrimmage wa.s 
over, his companions Imil time to attend to him. 
They helped him to his feet; he was evidentlj' 
bulforiug great pain, Imt was jiei fectly cool and 
collected, ds the liglit of the bull’s-eye whiidi one 
of the men produced fell upon his fare, (.'rofton, 
who was elo.se at luand, .staggered hack with a cry 
of amazement. Ne.xt moment he had reeovereil 
himself. ‘ 1 denounce tlii.s man as (.Jerald Brooke,’ 
he exclainuiil, ‘the murderer of Baron von Rosen¬ 
berg, for whose capture a reward of three hundred 
poiuuls is offered.’ 

{To l/f rom'Iiidotl next month.) 


THE PLANET JPPlTEf!. 

On the evening of the 7th of August last our 
astronomers were on the alert, and many tele.scopes 
were focu3.sed on the planet Jupiter, which wa.s 
about thou to disap|)ear from view hehiml tlie 
edge of the advancing m(«)n. More than two thou¬ 
sand y'ear.s before, on the 18th of the Egyptian 
month Epiphi, a watcher near Ale-vandria .saw 
the same planet eclip.se a well-known star in 
the constellation of the Crab. Such arc the .age.s 
measurable by man, and measured by tbe marks 
on the calendar of the heaveus measured, too, .so 
accurately that we can confidently say thi.s ancient 
astronomer must have risen on that l(.ing-past 
morning not later than si.v o'clock. Many travel 
to his historic land to gaze upon its monuments, 
pathetic with the workman.ship of long-vanished 
hands. They try to realise how these must have 
haiked as the pomp of Egypt’s kings defiled 
beneath them, and with difficulty they in fancy 
erect the shattcreil statue and build the broken 
temple. And we have all .sympathy wilh their 
feelings. But yet W'e need only rai.se our eye.s to 
the southern window to see the planet which the 
Pharaohs watched, and to see it unchanged. 

From sunset until about si.x o’clock in the 
Izeginning of Hecember, this bright orb may be 
seen hanging low in the south-western sky. It is 
easily distinguished by the steadinc.ss and bril¬ 
liancy of its light, and, as our ancient observer 
jvell knew, is worthy of our close attention. 
Among the wanderers of the sky it holds a 
principal place, sometimes surpassed in lustre hy 
the fitful and changing Venus, but more usually 
the brightest orh in the heavens, and worthy (if 
its name. These old astronomers burned with 
desire to penetrate the secrets of the midnight 
sky,»and sometimes* they succeeded. Yet two 
thousand years of effort and discovery have not 
availed to leveal completely the mystery hidden 


in that brilliant star. It w'as an enigma to that 
ancient watcher, and it is an enigma to us. 

What, then, is our advantage in ages of study! 
Much 1 For, if still an enigma, the enigma is a 
larger and grander one. The is.sue3 oi> its solution 
are fraught with power over every deparlinent of 
human knowledge and activity—over the most 
serious and sacred of religious hopes, .as well os 
over the smaller matters of comfort in which 
science ministers to u.s. In that brilliant planet 
we see a workshoji where a world is bcdiig 
fashioned out of substance like that of our own 
earth. From its study we may at any time rise 
rewarded with some secret of our world which we 
cannot learn from our globe itself, whose very 
nearness iirevents our search. Its inoon.s, first 
discovered by tlalilco, heljicd men to see how 
the eartli could roll on its orbit around the 
sun, and furni.shed no snpill strength to the 
arguments by which pit last men were con¬ 
vinced that the earth was not the centre of the 
universe, and this idea where it has prevailed has 
already changed the whole current of human 
thought. In that bright jioint of light there R 
.much hidden. In it much has been found well 
Worth oui’ attention firr a short time. 

For example, even a cursory look at .lupiter 
through a good opera-glass will .show us that it 
is not a mere point of light, but has a distinctly 
circular disc. And if the time be favourable, the 
sumo handy insirument will show several minute 
.stars close ly -the famous moons of Galileo. To ' 
a very powerful instrument the planet show’s 
a broad disc, like a dinner-plate two or tlu'ce 
yards from the eye, covered with .streaks and 
spots. Thc.se range in dejith from udiite to very 
dark gray, and in eoloui' show Khadc.s principally 
yellow, brow'll, and reddish. They form a bril¬ 
liant and beautiful sight, once seen never to be 
forgotten. The .spectitor will not fail to notice 
the great brilliauee of the jilanet’s light. Indeed, 
this stiike.s an .ibservcr of any celestial body at 
fir.st very forcibly. The planets, especially' Jupiter, 
viewed in a powerful telescope, do not seem so 
much to be illuminated as to shine. The light 
and shade of tladr surface.s are not like that we 
are accustomed to sec ; they seem formed of pure 
light. .lupiter especially looks like a world 
without shadow, in which the markings are 
simply various lights, coloured with exejuisite 
delicacy'. 

So soon as telescopes sufhcienlly’ piMverful to 
show it well were constructed, this marvellous 
Inilliaiicc attracted attention. In a good instru¬ 
ment Jupiter almost dazzles the eye, and fills the 
w'lude field of view with a bright glare. If the 
telecscope be moved .SO that the jilanet is just out 
of sight at one .side, this glare is still seen ; and if 
the planet be gradually brought into view, the 
bright illumination which ]ireeede.s it produces nn 
effect akin to sunrise. Most stars disappear in hie 
presence, as they do before the sun’s approach., ’ 
We can hardly’ doubt that reflected sunlight : 
alone does not account for this "real brightness, i 
especially when we remember that, at Jupiter's ; 
distance, sunlight has less than one-tw'entioth of 
its power with us. 

This imp’-essiou is strengthened by ‘the extent 
of the planet’s influence on a photographic plate. 
Professor Bond, pf Carabriifge, United States, 
on testing this found a remaijkable result. He 
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compared dihe' Surface of Jupiter with that’of- the 
luoon, and found that tlie former liad fourteen 
times more photographic power tlian the latter. 
The moon’s surface, too, has several advantages in 
this comparison. It is of great reflective power, 
and is 'covered with no atmospliere to absorb its 
rays, yet if removed to Jupiter’s distiuxce, it 
would only have one-fourteenth of his photo¬ 
graphic power. This fact has made it more easy 
bo take the planet’s picture. In a copy of this, 
which lies before the writer, the piincipal mark¬ 
ings are well shown, altliougli the planet is 
depicted as only about tlie size of a large pea. 
This fine picture we owe to the splendid telescope 
constructed by Mr A. A. Common, of Ealing, near 
London. It is tliree feet in aperture, and concen¬ 
trated sucli intensity of light on the sensitive 
plate fi.'ced in its focus th.at the planet’s picture 
was taken in a second and a half. 

Whence comes, then, this intensity of tlie 
planet’s light, most marked in photography, where 
it is most liable to be weakened by reflection ? It 
not wholly reflected sunlight, what is it? The 
answer to this <]ue.stion was: long dubimrs, but 
may now be given with tolerable certainty. 
Jupiter shines by hin oivn lifihl, as well as by 
reflected solar rays, and is so far akin to the suii 
and stars. And there ciiii be little doubt that he 
so shines because lie is intensely hot. Some 
bodies shine altbougli they are not very hot, .such 
as putrid fish, plio.sphoni.'i, and the various luiiiiii- 
0118 insects. Comets, too, ami some iiebiiUe sliiiie 
partly by intrinsic brightness which is <leveIoped 
at a very low temperature. l!ut there is a soliditji 
and ye.lUmiuss about Ju|iit(!r’8 light which catch 
the eye at once, and irriBistibly suggest that lie is 
hot even to iucaiidesceiicc. 

Some parts of his surface are very brilliant, 
others more dark, and to shine as he does on Ihc 
whole, the bright isirts must be brighter than any 
reflecting surface known to us, except a polished 
mirror. 

The comparative liglitiicsa of the planet also 
favours this theory of its high teui])erature. 
Taken as a whole, it is more than throe liumlrcd 
times as heavy as the earth ; but if we could 
obtain a small piece of its siibstaiiee and eom- 
paw it with a similar piece of our own rocks, 
we should find it only oiie-fiftli as heavy. Now, 
this lueaiiB a great deal. It shows that any part 
of Jupiter’s interior mass is under an oiioriiious 
pressure. An eiioniious ipiuiitity of stufl' pre8.se.s 
down upoii it, and is pressed down by an enor¬ 
mous force. The gravity of the planet’s mass 
presses it thus together with a force two and a 
half times greater than any so exerted on the sub¬ 
stance of our world. Vet, instead of lieiiig 
squeezed into a substance fur denser tliaii our 
rooks, it remains only one-fifth as solid as they 
are. There is only one agent which we know 
powerful enough to maintain it in this condition, 
and that is intense lieat. If hot, Jupiter’s sub¬ 
stance will resist pressure as steam does, and 
remain vaporous and liquid under an ciioriiious 
weight It is proba.-".e, in fact, that a great por¬ 
tion of his mass consisU of vaporous clouds, sus¬ 
pended above a surface glowing with heat, so as 
to mingle in its ebullition even with the vapours 
above it, and by^its explosions to drive them 
hither and thither as in voleaiiio eruptions. 

A miunte examination of Jiipitei^s visible sur- 


frtte' confirms this. Our readers will remetnbei; 
his famous belts, girdling his surface on either 
side of his equator. These are, of course, the, 
most marked features of the planet, and in feeble, 
instruments they are to all appearance wonder¬ 
fully steady aiid periiianout. Cassini, a great 
early observer, using comparatively feeble tele¬ 
scopic power, said that lie liad watched them for 
forty years without seeing a change. There can 
be little doubt that in position at least they are 
permanent, for they have been measured iiiicro- 
iiietrically by M. Arago in 1811, by Mr Russell of 
Sydney in 1870, mid by the writer in 1881, with 
results substantially accordant. Yet, tliougli thus 
steady in position, they vary iiiucli in distinctness, 
and are broken up by spots and markiiig.s which 
change with aiiiaziiig rapidity. For example, on 
the 28th of October 1880 Mr Bussell noticed two 
black spots on one of the belts. Jiext niyhl they 
wore three in number, and the belt was very inncli 
enlarged ; a cliatigu indicating, as be observes, the 
action of a tremendous force, as in a few days the 
belt had increased in breadth from six or seven 
liuiidred miles to two tlumsainl, and that for a 
]iart of its length extending one liuiidrcil and 
twenty thousand miles, lii a few days after 
this tiie whole belt looked as if broken up into 
cumulus clouds and irregular masses of vapour. 
Changes such as these are indeed very common. 
Oil another occasion Mr Russell observed a laigc 
cloud of a blue colour, wbicli he was certain was 
not visible a few days before, and which dis¬ 
appeared again in tliiee days ; showing that some 
very great atmospheric change had occurred in a 
coiujiaratively short time. 

Soiiietinies, liowever, brown, blue, or white spots 
npi>ear on the planet, and last for weeks or 
luoiitlis. These ullord opportunity for iletermin- 
iiig its period of rotation, and have given the most 
astonishing variety of results. In fact, there is 
no doubt tliat dill'crent jiarts of the planet’s surface 
revolve at difl'erent speeds ; so that, if solid and 
inhabited, people would have liiiic-iiieasiires of a 
most eonfusiiig kind, the day (corresponding to 
ours of twenty-four lioiirs) being longer or shorter 
according to llicir place in latitude. Our readers 
may have heard of the strange plieiioiiicna pre- 
senteil by the famous Red and White spots during 
the winter of 1883 84. The groat red sjiot 
appeared on the planet’s southern hemisphere, and 
the white .spot near the equator. They ran a kind 
of race round the giant globe, the white spot 
gaining on the other one at the rate of no fewer 
than two hundred and sixty miles per hour. So 
that, supposing the red spot fixed in its position, 
the wliito one must have been traversing the 
planet’s surface at this enormous speed. 

Now, just as we saw the sniall density of the 
planet deiiiuiid a force to counteract the compress¬ 
ing power of its gravity, so these enormous and 
rajiid movements require great eneigy to account 
for them, lii both cases ivc can only think qf 
heat ns tlie power required. It is to the solar heat 
that our storms and hurricanes owe their origin 
and power of movement. But this at Jupiter is 
only one tWenty-seveiitli of what it is with us, and 
would seem far too small to cause the enormous 
changes there taking place, We are therefore 
driven again by this series ■ of • facts to adopt the 
theory tli-at Jupiter possesses vast stores of heat, 
which alike maintains his materials in the liquid 
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iind vaporous condition favourable to rapid movo- 
tjienti and causes explosions and volcanic hurri¬ 
canes amongst them which we can but feebly 
imagine. 

No doubt our readers will ere this have noticed 
that this theory supposes our planet to be not 
unlike the sun, only on a smaller and less vigorous 
scale of size and disturbance. This idea was much 
strengthened when it was found that the features 
of Jupiter’s surface had a rhythmical period of 
change coincident with that of the solar spots. 

Yet we are confronted witli observations of a 
different kind which seem to raise insuperable 
difficulties, and show at least that the enigma of 
the planet is not yet sol ved. 

The spectrum of Jupiter shows the rays due 
to reflected suulight, and actually some bauds of 
ahsorplion besides, so that its testimony is against 
the theory of great heat in the planet’s atmo¬ 
sphere. There is strong absorption of liglil in 
tiie dusky belts, indicating the greater depth to 
whicli suulight penetrates at tliuse portions of the 
planet’s surface.’ The permanence of jtosiliim 
nuiintained by the belts, m spite of their change 
in depth and sli.ipe, is also an unfavourable fact. 
'J'liis seems to point to .some steadily maintained 
cliaractcr of the surface inconsistent with mere 
Iluidity. 1’lie great reil spot, too, of whieli we 
have already spoken maintaincsl its jilace so long 
(for niauy years) ns to suggest some stable condi¬ 
tion of tlie part of the ))lauet bcnoatli it It 
would almost seem that tlie real stale of llic 
jdauet is a semi-solid one, and that a hot crust has 
formed at its surface over a lifjuid and gaseou.s 
interior; this crirsl, however, not being strong 
enougli to prevent constant outbur.sts of gas and 
vapour in a bigbly heated slate, which produce 
tremendous and sudden changes in (he planet’s 
vast atmosphere. Time and patience may confirm 
this tlieoiy ; at least they cannot fail to let ns 
farther ami deeper into the .secrets of a planet 
which i.s evidently one of Nature’s most iiitcicst- 
ing workshops. 


A LEGAL SEOHET. 

t'llAr. V.—CO.VCI.l^SlON. 

Why docs Mr Pilkiiigton sit so late in liis library, 
after bis guests arc gone, witli bis annebair 
drawn up to tliu firelcs-s grate? It is nearly 
daybreak, and tbere be is still soatcal, Ids bead 
leaning against his hand, pondering deeply, llis 
face expresses a startling change. It has become 
more wrinkled and williered than one would 
have supposed possible, in a few hours’ time, 
even in so old a man. Does anything nnusnal 
vex his mind ? That would seem improbable. 
For has he not confided nil the legal secrets to 
Sidney—all that he need confide ? On the morrow, 
anotlicr Trench will take the senior jiaiiner's cliair 
in the oblong room ; for another I’ilkiugtou has 
played out his legal part, and has tak(Mi leave 
once and for all of his clients. Lincoln’s Inn 
has seen him for the last time. 

Is it tills fact that troubles Ifim? No; Mr 
Pilkington puts every tru.st in Sidney Trench, 
lie would not otherwise have taken this decisive 
•step. The load has been lifted off his ndml. 
The load of other iieople’s troubles ? Yes ; and 
yet something is vexing him. His face grows 


anxious every moment; he looks frequently 
towards the door j but at last he leans back 
wearily in his chair. 

And now a shadow begins to gather over liis, 
face. What shadow? The lamp burns steadily 
upon the table close beside him. What lamp 
could be the cause of a shadow like that ? Mr 
Pilkington is distinctly conscious of its presence, 
and smiles grimly. Is it the shadow that, sooner 
or later, hovers over all ? 

Presently the door is opened, and Mrs Pilking- 
ton steps swiftly towards the chair and kneels 
down beside the old lawyer and presses his hand 
lovingly in both her own. ‘Yon shall never see 
me sad now,’ she tells him—though there are 
bright tears glistening in her eyes—‘for 1 shall 
now have you with me always—all day long 
and,’ she adds in a more subdued voice, ‘dear 
Kosa too.’ 

Mr Pilkington’s troubled look increases. ‘Sidney 
has told you.—You liave seen her, then ? ’ 

'Die wife, still bonding at lier husbaud’s feet, 
touches his liand with lier liris. ‘How good j’ou 
liave been ! Tlie news has been broken to her 
so tenderly ami to me too.—And is it not mar¬ 
vellous? Slie lias forgotten nothing.’ 

The lawyer’s cxpies.sion becomes startled. 
‘Notliing?’ 

Mrs Pilkington looks inquiringly into his face. 

‘Slie has not told you,’ he says doubtiiigly, 

‘ how she di.sapjienrcd 1 ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I must. The man who is alone to 
blame,’ says he in a bioken voice—‘who has 
kept her from you for twelve long years—is 
your husband !’ 

ili.sing slowly from her kneeling posture and 
.standing befoie the old man, Ml'S Pilkiiigtou’s 
face ex[iresse.s hhmk auia/.ement; ‘You!’ 

It is obvious from lier tone, her whole attitndq, 
that .she is utterly duiiifouiiJed at the lawyer’s 
words. Hov, can .she, who has never doubted 
his integrity, credit this avowal? She has heard 
on more than one oeeasioii the tradition concern¬ 
ing tlie house of Trench, Pilkington, and Trench. 
It tlaslie.s ncro.ss her now. Slie has heard it 
alfiriiied that as soon as the senior lias imparted 
the legal secrets to his successor, his brain begins 
to .show signs of decay. Ciiii such a fatality 
liave already overtaken Air Pilkington? It would 
scarcely seem possible. And j'ot she would prefer 
to believe bis intellect impaired than accept such 
an admission from him as trulli. 

The lawyer waves his hand impatiently towai'ds 
a chair. ‘ Sit down beside me,’ says he in a 
tone of quiet antliority, ‘and listen to what 1 
have to tell. It is a painful affair; it is the 
secret tliat 1 Iiavc hidden—tlie secret you woulcl 
have ha<l me keep from you ; but I cannot. No 
partner in onr house, I feel very confident, ever 
carried a secret to his grave. It would have 
de.stioyed onr reputatioi^ Even our secrets are 
not our own.’ 

She .sits down without uttering a word. Her 
husband’s firm manner, his distinct though some¬ 
what feeble ntternnee, is that of a man who 
obviously retained his mental vigour. She is 
overwhelmed with grief; and although she triei 
to keep back her tears, she looks at him through 
a mist, and the'shadow which is gathering over 
his face escapes her. • 
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‘It was yhur wish,’ says Mr Pilkhigtou, ,‘to 
spare me the pain of this humiliating task—the 
pain of confession. Do you think I do not fully 
appreciate your trustfulness 1 Indeed, I do. But 
it has not althred my purpose; it has given me 
strength to speak.’ Eor a moment he pauses with 
a still deeper look of thought on his face. ‘ It 
was jealpusy—a mad jealousy that began it. That 
was the root of all this trouble. How can I 
have been so irrational, so unjust? But so it 
was. What I ought to have admired, I detested. 
Your passionate love for your child drove me 
to desperation. It ron.sed the demon in me. 1 
was determined that nothing, not even your 
affection for little Kosn, should come between 
u.i.^—Not that in reality,’ he hastened to add, 
‘it ever lessened your love for me. l.tut I imagined 
it did ; it w.as more than I could endure.’ The 
iWyer'.^ voice grows weaker and more troubled 
as he proceeds. ‘ That slie was your child, though 
not mine, should h.ave awakened my deepest 
sympathy. But it had the oppo-sile cH'eet: I 
could scarcely hide my aversion. I hated to see 
you caress her ; 1 even hated at last to hear you 
speak of the child. No other subject—so it 
seemed in my madness—interested you : 1 was 
even mad enough to believe that you bad no 
love for any one except this eliitd—none even 
for me.’ 

‘Did I deserve this?’ 

‘You deserved a better husband; for an evil 
tbongbt seized me at last.,’ says the lawyer, ‘and 
I could not resist the temptation.—V'on have 
not forgotten that journey ? 1 took yonr cliild— 
I took Rosa with mo.’ 

‘Forgotten?’ murmurs Mrs Pilkington, clasping 
her hands. 

‘ 1 took her with me for one object—to remove 
her out of yemr sight and mine.—And you, iliair 
jwife, never questioned my story. You ludii'vocl 
all that I tom yon ; you believed that Kosa w.is 
lost.’ Mr Pilkington’s voice grows veiy weak 
now ; but liis words are still articulate ami full 
of meaning, though slowly uttered. ‘ It was 
only then, when too late, that I reuli.sed what 
a fatal error I had made. Your love for me 
never changed : it became no greater, no less. 
It >vhs the same true devotion that it always 
had been : it was cxpi'cssed in your actions moie 
than in your words—the Irue.sl love of all.—Ah, 
my sweet wife 1 how could 1 now feel that £ 
merited the love you gave, me? I saw you silently 
mourning the loss: never a word of complaint, 
escaped you. How I longed to restore to joii 
your child 1 And not many moiitUs went by 
before I again took a journey to St Albans in 
search of her, with the express intention of 
bringing her home. But she was gone, no one 
knew where. A packet of letters from Abel 
Norri^ written from St Albans, was all 1 bad. 
1 kept them locked in your dced-bo.v at Ijincoln’s 
Inn. I never had the fourage, until Sidney dis¬ 
covered the old clerk, to give this packet to you. 
You burnt the letters without suspecting my 
treachery, and I coulu not speak—1 could not 
break the news to you then that Rosa was found. 
But now you know all.’ 

The shadow lies darkly upon Mr Pilkington’s 
fttce; but he seems [o heed it no longer. The 
grim smile never reoure; the expression has 
become stem and «tony, like the faces <j{ the 


snhinxes whieh 1are staring at each other over 
tne gateway out in the summer dawn. There 
sits the old lawyer, motionless, as though over¬ 
come by sleep. Mrs Pilkington raises her eyes 
slowly ; tlie look is full of unchanging love and 
free forgivenea.s. Does he see that true woman’s 
glance? No Avoid e.se.a]>es his lips; his counten¬ 
ance is ns stern and stony as ever, and yet a 
tear rests upon his cheek ! 

. Ami now a look of terror come.s into Mrs 
Pilkington's face, and she utters a piercing cry. 
Still the old laivyer sits motionless in his chair ; 
still no word escapes him. His secrets are all 
told at lust. 

Sidney’s first year as senior partner, a year 
that went quickly by, placed a visible line of 
care upon Ids young brow. There never had 
been known, in tin; recollection of tlie olde.st 
clerk, such legal recej)lion.s as Mr Trencli held 
in the oblong room. Otlier waiting-rooms besides 
tlie octagonal ebamber had to bo set apart for 
those who bad m.ide appointments. It wa-s as 
tbongb cliimis bad purposely reserved their secrets 
for Sidney’s ear, from a dread of the able old 
lawyer—a diead be couM Avell comprehend from 
personal experience, in early days. 

One. afternoon, when the trees in New Square 
and Limoln’s Inn Avere again in leaf, Si<lney 
walked over to Took’s Oourt. 'J'liere sat Abel 
Norris, at Ids <lesk in the dingy iiarloui-, copying 
documents Avilli the same diligence Avhicb he 
had shown Avhen first employed by the great 
legal firm. Nothing Avas eliangeil. The black 
cat. Ids only companion now, lay curled up on 
the lieai th rug like a great blotch of ink—the 
only one in the room for whieh the old clerk 
Avas not ros])ousihlo. 

‘ Well, Norris, when are you coming to pay 
ns a vi.sit at the villa? Rosa asks me the ques¬ 
tion every day.’ 

Norris .shook his head. ‘Rosa—Mis.s Gage, I 
sliould say—is very good to tldnk of me, sir. 
Slie has a kind heart; she’ll never forget me, 
I knOAA'. Will you tell her, sir, that she is always 
in my thoughts? I miss her dreadfully somq- 
times. It ain’t to be Avomlered at. Is it, Mr 
Trench ? TavcIvc y<;ar.s Avas a long time. It Avas 
like losing one’s own daughtirr, Avheli Mr Pilking¬ 
ton took hc;r from me.’ There wore tears in the 
old ('le,i’k’.s eyes. 

‘Then Avhy not give up Took’s Court?’ said 
Sidney. ‘You Avould find gardening a more 
healthy occupation. Why not give up the law? 
I Avish 1 could,’ the young lawyer added, laugh¬ 
ingly. ‘If some one Avouhl offer me a pension, I 
would retire Avitlioiit loss of time. Wliat mn you 
find in these old parchments’—and lie pointed 
to the clerk’s desk—‘to koep you in town?’ 

‘It’s habit, Mr Trench,’ said Norris, taking 
up his pen. ‘It’s ti.io late now to change this 
fora rake or spade. Nor would an idle country- 
life suit me, sii', after more than fifty yeare of 
desk-Avork. I'liis home is all 1 need, sir, for the 
short time I’ve still to live.’ 

Such was SUvays the ansAA'er. Avhich Sidney 
received Avhenever he spoke to Norris about 
Inm.self. No argument would induce him to 
forsake the precincts of Chancery Lane. 'FhC 
inky parlour had a fascination for him ; neither 
the green fields nor the prospect of being near 
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Busa would tempt him to leave hie old desk 
eyon for a single day. 

Returning home that summer evening towards 
sunset, Sidney went through the grounds in 
senroli of Rosa. He walked along deep in thought. 
’ He had seen so little of her during the last twelve 
months ; he hatl been overwlieliiied with work, 
which had frequently kept him very late into 
the night at Lincoln’s Inn. And Rosa w-as 


the night at Jjiucoln's inn. And Rosa ivas 
occupied too: her education had been alt but 
entirely neglected ; and no one liad been more 
quick to realise the need of making up for lo.st 
time—for twelve years of comparative idleness. 
Her mother superintended her studies ; and Rosa 
had made sucli rapid progress that Mrs Pilkington 
had good rea.son to bo proud of her daughter’s 
talent as well as her beauty. Sidney had indeed 
found for her a loving companion. Was it sur¬ 
prising that she and Rosa were seldom out of each 
other’s sight 'i 

'I'liinking of the.se things--while still searching 
in the grounds for Ibwa—all that Mr Pilkington 
had told him crossed .Sidney’s mind. He had told 
him about the black deed-bo.\ marked ‘ Ro.samoud 
Gage,’ whicdi had stood in the octagonal room 
many years. For it belonged to a beautiful client, 
little more than twenty years of age, who had 
one day paid a professiomd visit to Mr Pilkington. 
It was a prolongeil interview, that first one ; for 
Ro.samond Gage had, a lengthy secret to confide. 
She had married when eighteen years of age ; and 
after two years—years of domestic trouble and ill- 
tieatment—her hu.sbaud. Captain Gage, had left 
her. She pos-sesse.d, however, a great deal of 
property; and through Mr I’ilkingtou’s legal 
aasi.stance, most of it had been saved. Her grati¬ 
tude towards the lawyer was unbounded ; and 
wdien, some four or five years afterwards, news 
reached her of tJaptain Gage’s death, she became 
Mr Pilkington's wife. She had brought to lier 
new home lier little daughter, Rosa, tlien barely 
six years of ago. 

Sidney now entered the grove where lie and 
Rosa had met upon the evening of her return to 
her old home. They had not met here siiiiT. 
Rut to-day an UTe.sistible impulse to speak with 
her hail seized liiiii. Glancing around, as he 
entered the patliway, he caught sight of Mrs Pilk¬ 
ington. She left the bench where she was seated 
and came townrils him. 

‘ Where is Rosa P wore almost his first words. 

Mrs Pilkington gave him a bright glance. ‘ She 
went to meet you, .Sidney', a moment ago. Are 
you not all in all to her 1 ’ 

Sidney’s face grew seriou.s. ‘1 may .speak to 
her now ; may I not P 

‘ Dear Sidney, there is no need to ask me 
that,’ said Mrs Pilkington tenderly ; ‘ my one 
thought is for her happine.ss and yours.’ 

Rosa now coming in sight among the trees, 
Sidney went towarls her with a quick step. 
‘Wouldn’t dad come and see me'/’ said the girl 
with something of her old peevish w'ay. ‘You 
promised to bring him, Sidney, this afternoon. 
How imkiiid !’ 

‘ It is useless, Rosa,’ was Sidney’s reply. ‘ He 
prefers ink and parchment to sunshine and green 
leaves.’ And he told Rosa all that Abel Norri.s 
ha€ said. ‘ You "must go and talk to him yourself,’ 
he added. ‘ But I fear nothing—not even your 
voice—will move him,’ 


The year that had passed—a yW' in which so 
much care and cultivation had been bestowed 
upon her—had wrought a change in Rosa. She 
seemed tallOr, oiore dignified, more sedate. The 
wild dark eyes liad lost none of their brightness, 
but they were kept under more coiitrel; the 
black lashes drooped more frequently now when 
Sidney was by. 

‘Rosa,’ said he ns they walked along side by 
side among the trees, ‘do you remember asking 
me, a whole year ago, if well-Ui’ed people came 
liere to suppress their sentiments?’ 

‘Ah, what a long year,’ said Rosa evasively, ‘it 
has seemed to me !’ 

Sidney persisted : ‘Do you remember?’ 

The whisper came fiom Rosa’s lips : ‘Yes.’ 

‘And my answer to your question was,’ Sidney 
contiiincd, ‘ tliat I came lierc to indulge the wildest 
dreiim.s. Shull I tell you what they were?’ 

A Hash of the dark eyes was Rosa’s only 
answer. 

‘My dreams were mostly,’ said Sidney, ‘about 
my boyhood : my dreams were mostly about a 
litlle, girl who played with me in a shady wood 
on summer evenings such a.v tliis. 1 called her— 
] still call her so in thought—my little sweet¬ 
heart. Her real name was Rosamond Gage.’ 

Still no word came from Rosa ; but she drew 
her breath more quickly, and a niimhcr of little 
sighs escaped lier. The lashes were quivering too, 
but they were stulibornlv east down. 

‘It was a child’.s rom.'ince,’ Sidney re.sumcd— 
‘a romance, that is seldom finished as children 
would Inne it end in after-years. I wonder how 
this one will end? Rosa, are you still my sweet- 
hen) t? Will you bo niy wife V 

'I’liere was still no answer ; hut Sidney felt a 
little hand sliding .softly into his own. lie pressed 
it gently ; and so these two old lovers—still very 
young in years—walked on in silence through 
the Wood as they Imd done in bygone days. 


DISGUISED AUTHORS. 

No precise reason can be given for authors writing 
under fictitious names. It is probable that many 
who adopt o nom de plume have some object for 
so doing jiecidiar to their state of mind at the 
moment of sending their first book into the 
world. Not many authoi-s are very sanguine as 
to the snceess of their first work ; tlicy are apt 
to believe that even Ihongh the publisher has 
accepted it, public critics or friends may not be 
quite enthnsiustie ns to its merits. It is, tlici’eforc, 
often thought better by the author to publish the 
hook anonymously under a feigned name, for it 
is easy and delightful afterwards to confess to 
being the author of the hook when everyboily 
is talking its praises, should it prove a hit It 
is by DO means unfreqnent for an author to 
use a fictitious name to jjrevent his or her where- 
ubonts being discovered, when it is desirable to 
keep tlie same unknown. Most people, in spite 
of that oft-quoted adage of Shakespeare’s, lisve 
a great deptli of belief in a name,_ anti olways 
consider thcmaelves sufficiently ingenious to fabri¬ 
cate a more striking and easily remembered name 
than that given them by their godfathers and 
god mothers. 1 n some cases this is correct enough j 
but 08 often as not totally unnecessary; . 
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It is worth* noting how very usual it is for 
writers to hide themselves under some pen- 
name when attempting for the first time a style 
,or subject out of their ordinary lino, such as 
Scott did when he quitted poetry and took to 
his prose roinances. If a poet writes prose, he 
frequently disguises the authorship ; and it is a 
very common occurrence for a prose writer who 
bursts out in a volume of verse, to sign some 
feigned name. But in spite of all that may 
be conjectured * on the subject of the reasons 
why fictitious names are used, there are cases 
where no suggestion can be made as to motive. 
Why are some excellent writings merely sigued 
by a single letter of the alphabet'! ilow is it 
that there are books, essays, poems, all sorts of 
writings, of very great merit, without any name 
or initial, the author being as unknown and 
dead to the public us are those who sleep in 
quiet but beautiful eomers of our churchyards, 
with nothing but au evergreen mound to mark 
that some one rests beneath. Happily, the 
names of the authors of many unsigned great 
books have crept out. /'Vieuds in Council and 
Vestiges of Creation originally appeared without 
an author’s name, but Ibe writers of both are 
now well known. 

Fictitious names in fiction arc by no means 
confined to the pages of tlie storic.s, for autliors 
of this kind of literature seem very fond of giving 
a made-up name in place of tlieir own. M<ist 
j.ieople know that ‘Edna Lyall ’ stands for Mi.ss 
Ada Ellen Bay ley ; ‘.John Strange Winter’ for 
Mrs H. E. V. Stannai'd ; ‘ Artemus Ward ’ for 
Charles Browne; ‘George Eliot’ for Marian 
Evans ; and ‘ Cuthbert Bede ’ for tbe llev. bid. 
Bradley. Docs every one know that ‘ Tlita’ is the 
worn de plume of Mw Ottou Von liootli ; ‘Ouida’ 
of Madame Loui.se de la Rame ; ‘Max Adder’ of 
Chas. H. Clark ; ‘Josh Billings’ of 11. W. Shaw ; 
‘Sam Slick’ of the Hon. T. C. Uuliburlon ; 
‘Marie Gaston’ of Alphonse Daiidot; ‘Holme 
Lee’ of Mias Harriet Parr; and ‘Sarah Tytler’ 
of Miss Henrietta Keddie! Everybody knows 
that ‘A. L. 0. E.’ stands for ‘ A Lady of Knglaml ;’ 
but some may not be aware that this lady is a 
Miss Charlotte M. Tucker. 

Here arc a few more of the names which occur 
most frequently in one's roiuling : ‘Ilaus Breit- 
mann’ stands for Charle.s Godfrey Ldand ; 
‘ Country Parson ’ and ‘ A. K. H. 15.,’ Hev. l)i' Boyd, 
St Andrews; ‘Christopher Crayon,’ J. Ewing 
Ritchie ; ‘ Bab,’ W. S. Gilbert ; ‘ Edward O.arrett,’ 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo; ‘,Girl of tbe Peiiod,’ Mrs 
Lynn Linton ; ‘ Marian liailaud,’ Afrs Terbnne ; 
‘H. H.,’ the late Helen Hunt Jackson, whose 
romance Ramom has done for the American 
Indians what Mr.s Stowe has done for the slaves; 
‘Professor llolfmann,’ Angelo .1. Lewi.s ; ‘Ascott 
R Hope,’ Robert Hope Moncriefl’; ‘ Henry Irving,’ 
J. H, Brodribb; ‘.Johnny Ludlow,’ tlie late Mrs 
Henry Wood ; ‘Helen JIathers,’ Mrs Reeve ; ‘L. 
T. Meade,’ Mrs Toulmin Smith ; ‘ Owen Meredith,’ 
Lord E. R. Bulwer-Lytton; ‘Joaquin Miller,’ 
0. H, Miller ; ‘ New ' Writer,’ Lewis Morris; 
‘Cornelius O'Dowd,’ Charles Lever ; ‘ 0. K.,’ Olga 
Kireet, now Madame Novikoff; ‘Pen Oliver,’ 
Sir Henry Tkomeon ; ‘Oliver Optic,’ W. T. 
Adams ; ‘Max G’RelL’ Paul Blouet; ‘H. A. Page,’ 
Alexander H. Japp; ‘Pansy,’Mrs S. M. Alden ; 
‘Phis,’ Hablot K., Browne; ‘Bob Roy,’ John 


Maegregor ; ‘S. Q. 0.,’ the late Rev. Lord Sydney 
Oodolpniu Osborne; ‘ Hesba Stretton,’ Sarah 
Smith ; ‘ Annie Thomas,’ Mrs Cudlip ; ‘ Toby, 
M.P.,’ Henry Lucy ; ‘Mark Twain,’ Samuel L. 
Clemens ; ‘ Uncle Remus,’ Joel Chandler Ham's ; 
‘Verax,’ Henry Dunckley ; ‘Elizabeth Wctherell,*' 
Susan Warner. 

When that excellent story Vice. Versa appeared, 
it was suspected in literary corners that the name 
F. Anstey was a fictitious one. A similar conjec¬ 
ture was made respecting the names Hugli Conway 
and li. Rider Haggard. However, the latter is 
quite correct, whilst F. Anstey k part of the 
name of F. Anstey Guthrie ; but ‘Hugh.Conway’ 
proved to be a name assumed by the late F. J. 
Furgns. 

Most of our poets, both groat and small, have 
at some time appeared under the disguise of a 
nom de ]diime; but tbe list of those who make a 
regular practice of doing this is a short one; Lady 
Wilde, a Society poetess, is known to be tbe 
authoress of poems signed ‘Speranza.’ ‘Mary 
Berwick ’ staiuls for Adelaide Anne Procter, and 
‘Barry Cornwall’ for Bryaii Waller Procter. One 
would hardly have credited Longfellow with 
having signed himself ‘ Jo.shua Collin.’ 

There ar<i many cases on record of women adopt¬ 
ing a maii’.s name, for the sake, no doubt, of giving 
their Works extra weight. George Eliot, Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell (the* Bronte sisters), and 
Georges Sand are fitting illustrations. 

'Po work.s of a practical and instructive nature 
authors usually sign tlieir real name.s, but there 
arc exceptions. ‘Cavendish’ (on Whist) is tbe 
nom de plume qf Henry Jones; 77i.e Ikillk of 
JJorlnmj is by Colonel ('hesney; and Uelu/ion and 
her Name, by Archbishop Wbately, and not by 
a ‘Joliii .Search.’ ‘J. Arbuthnot Wilson’ stands 
for Mr Grant Allen ; and ‘.Stonehenge’ (on Dogs) 
for the late J. Walsh. Thomas Carlyle wrote 
of liim.self in Sartor Ilcsartiis as ‘Herr Teu- 
fel.sdri.ckli ;’ and Charles H. Ross sketebed him¬ 
self in tbe eliaracter of ‘Ally Sloper.’ Mrs 
Valentine delights our babies as‘Aunt Louisa;’ 
AVilliam Combe related tbe tours of‘Dr Syntax ;’ 
and Joacliim Ileinricli Kampc bas.interestecl every¬ 
body with tbe, remarkable adventures of the S^viss 
Family Hohinson. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCRANDABTa 

A DOCTOR of medicine dating from Texas writes 
to an American journal concerning remedies for 
snake-bite. He says that be lias tried as antidotes 
a number of dill'crcnt iigents, including whisky, 
bicarbonate of soda, ammonia, &c., with negative 
re.snlts; but that lie lias found two antidotes, 
which if used in time seem invariably to prove 
eflective. These remedies are pennangauate of, 
potash and ebloroform. The former of these, we 
may remind our readers, is familiar enough in 
solution under the name of Condy’s Fluid. For 
snake-bite it is administered in one or two grain 
doses by the hypodermic syringe ; and the chloro¬ 
form is used both locally and-by,inhalation. JWc 
trust that the efficacy of these remedies has not 
been exaggerated, for when we remember the 
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fHrjhtful mortality in Iwlia alone from enalce-bite 
—the reported eases numbering some thousands 
annually, and the unreported cases probably 
numbering as many more—wo must acknowledge 
that the subject is one of supreme importance. 

So many apparently well-authenticated .cases 
concerning the water-finding wonders of the 
divining rod have been recorded, that many 
persons are induced to believe that there must be 
something of a miraculous nature connected with 
it, or at least that those who use it are possessed of 
a special and mysterious power. One of the.se 
water-finders has just been subjected to experi¬ 
ment by a shrewd observ’er in the person of Pro¬ 
fessor Kuy-Lankester, who has told the story in a 
letter which has lately been published. This 
magician of the divining rod —a mere youth—had 
been exhibiting his powers at a certain place in 
the north of England whore the Profe».sor and a 
medical friend ha)>])ened to be staying. The 
water-finder went through his performance in tlie 
usual way—that is to say he held a hazel twig in 
his hands, and at certain points, as he walked over 
the land, this twig by some means was urged 
downward, and when this occurred, he declared 
that there was running-water beneath his feet. 
The place.s so indicated weie at once marked by 
this doubting Profc.ssor and his friend. The 
water-finder was then bliudfohled, turned round 
three or four times, so that he might be con¬ 
fused a.s to his locality, and he was then marched 
over the .same ground again ; but in no case did 
the hazel rod make any movement when the 
marked phuass were I'eached. In the second e.x- 
cursion he did find several new spots where he 
declared water to be, perhaps in the hope of 
hitting once more upon the original maiked 
Jilaces. Ooiilidenec in hi.s powers was further 
shaken by noting that when he wa.s taken along 
a courty.ird under which there ran a conduit 
through which water was known to be flowing 
at the time, the hazel rod gave no sign whatevel’. 
We may therefore feel convinced that whatever 
may be the pretensions of other holders of tlie 
divining lod, in this case at least it was proved to 
be an impo.stnre. 

The Elcdn'aU Ui’.vim points out that although 
the modern man-of-war is not the tiling of beauty 
which was presented by its prototype, it has one 
advantage at least not possessed by ‘ tlie wooden 
walls of old England.’ 'J'his advantage is found 
in the very few occasions which are recorded upon 
which the ironclad ships have been struck by 
lightning. It cannot ho said that the modern 
vessels are actnally exempt from injury by liglit- 
,ning, but they are so fur protected by their con¬ 
struction, ami the materials used iii that couslrue- 
tiou, that, \yhen struck, the results are trivial, and 
have often in fact been ascribed to the niiscliievous 
action of some one on board the vessel. In the 
old days it was very different ; during a period of 
fifty yeura, two hundred ships of our navy were 
strucK by lightning,* and in one case five ves.sel.s 
were struck during a single night, the number of 
fatalities re.siilting therefrom being considerable. 

The lute Exhibition of the Photographic Society 
_ - 


of Great Britain in London was sticcessful in every 
way ; a larger number of vi.sitors passed thnnigh 
the galleries tliap have before been recorded, and 
the works exhibited were in excellence decidedly 
above the average. The various new processes 
and modifications of existing processes which have 
come forward during recent years—some only 
witliin the last twelve mouths—w'ere well repre¬ 
sented here ; and a noticeable feature was the 
large number of pictures shown not printed by 
the aid of silver salts. The more pciunauent 
platinum has to a great extent usurped tlie place 
of silver, and the results achieved are not only 
permanent but fui’ more artistic. We may also 
notice in this connection the scries of onu-nmn 
exliibitions which have been held during the past 
year at the Camera Club in London. Idle last of 
these, wliicli has jnst closed, consisted of the works 
of one of the be.st known photographers, Mr H. P. 
Robinson of Tunlnidge Wells. 

A simple plan of dealing with sewer gas was 
proposed by Mr John Penn of Greenwiedi some 
years back, and lie lias lately, in n letter to tlio 
Times, called reneweel attention to the subject. 
His method cousi.sls in causing ordinary street 
lamps to be made nir-tight, except an opening 
below Icuiling into the sewer or drain, and a 
chimney above to curry off the products of com¬ 
bustion. Experiments w’itli a lamp so arranged 
showed by tlie di.scoloratiou of test papers below 
the burner that sewei' gas was actually passing 
tlirougli tlie lamp, and by freedom from discolora¬ 
tion of similiir paper placed in the chimney that 
the gas had been burnt, and had been rendered 
innocuous. Jlr Penn believes that if stuudani 
lamps were arranged along the course of drains 
and scfwers in our towns, the pre.ssure would be so 
greatly reduced in these subterranean water-ways 
tlial sewer gas would no longer be forced into our 
liou.ses. The svstem lias the merit of being cheap, 
arid is certain I , worthy of careful trial. 

The liiiiiidator of tlie unfortunate Panama 
Canal Company has endeavoured to raise the 
hopes of the bondholders by a statement relating 
to tlicir future prospects. He tells them that he 
lia.s appointed an iiiijuiry Commission of iiniin- 
wachuble h()ne.sty, consisting of French, English, 
)utcli, and Belgian exprerts, five of whom will 
proceed to Panama in December—the dry season 
—in order to make a tlioroiigli examimitiim of the 
works and to report upon the .same. Ho then 
hopes to find a company to take over the plant 
and complete the Canal, and if sufficient canital 
is not fortiiconiing in France itself, it will be 
sought claewlicre. 

Mr George Wicks, of Ayton, has invented n 
new form of domestic window-snsh, which is so 
fixed in its frame, that while capable of the usual 
vertical sliding movement, it cun be turned round 
bodily, BO that the outer ghess can be readily 
cleuiicd. This can be done while the cleaner 
stands in safety within the aimrtment to which 
the sash is fitted. Tliis ‘Sivfcty Window’ seem® 
to meet a real want, and a-s it'does not involve 
any considerable additional cost, it is likely to 
meet with extensive adoption. - ^ 

It would seem almost a necessity of* our civili¬ 
sation that every innovation^whatever ite merits 
may be, cai.not come to the irout without much 
bitter (liacussion between its promoters, end what 
we nufy call, in parliamentary language, ‘the 
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opposition.’ To take two subjects only which 
have been for' some time agitating the public 
mind, we find the usual differences of opinion. 
We allude to* the questions of Hydrophobia, and 
the treatment of that disease and others by the 
system which has grown out of tlie chemical 
researches of M. Pasteur. Those who can only 
afford time to take a passing glance at the numer¬ 
ous letters which have appeared on these two 
subjects in the public press are naturally disposed 
to ask which party can be right, while at the 
same time they feel a regret that tliere is no brief 
authoritative statement upon which they can rely 
for guidance. To persons situated thus we can¬ 
not do better than recommend a perusal of Sir 
Henry Ro.scoc’s recent presidential address to the 
■Birmingham and Midland Institute. AVe trust 
that in the public interest this address—a most 
admirable and' instructive discourse on the Germ 
theory of disease—will be distrilmted in such 
form that it may be read by the million. 

Mr J. L. Hamilton points in the Lancet to a 
fact that is not generally known—namely, that 
the custom of packing fwli in ice for any length 
of time lias the effect of spoiling it as an article 
of food. The reason of this is that the peculiar 
cliaracter of the skin of fisli and the tliickness of 
its flcsli prevent the cold from ordinary ice being 
sufficient to freeze the iiiterual parts, so that 
decomposition is not arrested except on tlie outer 
surface, or perhaps a little below it. The wiiter 
points out tliat, in the United Kingdom, fish is 
Bcldum caught on .Saturday afternoons, and the 
nets also remain idle all Sunday, so that I'kiday’s 
fish does not reach the metropolis- until Monday 
morning. lie says that‘much of the best prime 
trawl-canght fish sold at Billingsgate is from three 
to ten Jays old.’ Every one knows that London 
fish is very different trom fisii freslily cauglit, 
and what Mr Ifnmiltoii has pointed out may 
enable us to understand the reason for it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is difficult to point out an efficient 
remedy'. 

The Sciuntific Amenerni publishes a new method 
of fillin'' up the pores of wood witli waterproofing 
jnaterial so tliat boxes made of it will hold liquids. 
The inetliod is cliielly applitaible for the construc¬ 
tion of the outer cells of electric batteries, but of 
course cun be turned to many other useful pur¬ 
poses. The wood or comiilete box i.s first of all 
thoroughly dried. It is next placed in a closed 
■vessel, which is tlien exhausted of air by menus of 
an air-pump. The protecting li'juid is now iutio- 
ducod in snlBcient quantity to cover the wood; 
and lastly, air is admitted, the pressure of the 
atmosphere driving the liquid into every pore, and 
so completing the process. 

The immense business carried on by the Bost- 
office department of this country is shown in a 
ourions way' by an alteration that has lately been 
mode in tlie kind of string used for fa.stening uji 
letter-bags, parcels, &c.,'while at the same time we 
learn the wisdom of economy in small things. 
The etriiig hitlierto ..jed in the po-st-oflices was 


Uurd of that snm. Tlie alteration represents the 
auving of ^ thouspd pounds a year. 

A particularly ingenious and useful piece of 
apparatus has beei^pateuted by Mr L. L AA'’ands, 
of Hew York. , This is a pair of scales which is 


fitted with two cone-shaped indicators, which can 
be set to show tlie value of any fraction of a given 
unit of weight, so that a purchaser in a shop can 
SCO before liim not only tlie weight of the article 
which lie is purchasing, hut also its value iii hard- 
cash at the stipulated price. This machine should 
he of -great service to the poor and ignorant, who 
pay far more dearly for their necessaries than 
those who are well to do. It is well known that 
in the purcliase of their ounces of tea, sugar, &c., 
they are often shamefully robbed in quality, 
quantity, and price. Tlie small sliopkeeper who 
would 1)0 enterprising eiiongli to introduce this 
clieek-scale system would soon add to his con¬ 
nection. 

A new kind of ty'pe-writer has lately been 
exhibited in London under tlie name of Wieris 
Cryjitograpli. As implied by tlie title, this 
apparatus lias been designed for the purpose 
of secret writing, tlie key to whicli is known 
only to tlie wiiter and his correspondent for 
whose perusal the letter is intended. By using 
this niuchine the tirdinary keys for the fingers 
can be made to answer to tlie lettere or figures 
inscribed upon them, and thus produce a letter 
in iiuruial language, or by a certain adjustment 
can be made to print a jumble of letters without 
apparent iiieaiiing. But there is nicauiiig in them 
all the same, for when the reci)iient of the letter 
sets a e,oiTes])onding iiiacliinu to the same adjust¬ 
ment as that u-sed by the original writer and 
proceeds to lype-writo it once more, order comes 
out of confusion, .■vnd the receiver gets the infor¬ 
mation intended for him. The nunibor of 
ingenious eiplier alphabets wliicli li.ave been 
devised is legion, but this is the first time that 
secret writing lias been made possible by a 
macliine in such eomnioii use us the type¬ 
writer. 

The United States consnl at Cognac has issued 
ill! interesting and in.structive Ileport upon the 
brandy proeluction in the large district of which 
Cognac is the coinniercial centre„ The brandy 
produced is divided into two principal classes— 
iiuiiiely, ‘Champagne’ brandy—fi;om grapes grown 
on the, plains—and ‘Bois’ brandy, tlie jiroduct of 
districts abounding in trees. This latter variety 
is subdivided into iiuidities having different names, 
according to the kind of soil upon wliich the 
grapes are grown. The entire crop of grapes is 
converted into wine, which is subsequently dis¬ 
tilled into brandy, eight and a halt g.allons of 
wine being required to furnish one gallon of the 
spirit. Tlie ravages of the phylloxera have been 
so formidable tliat tlie auiount of brandy pro¬ 
duced in the district of late years has become 
reduced to little more Ilian a ninth of what 
it was before the year 1878, when the dreaded 
]icst first iiiude its nppearunee here. But sad to 
say, the shijniients of brainly have decreased only 
one half, a fact which points too signifioaiitly at 
nliolesalo adulteration. The least objectionable’ 
method of sophistication is the addition of recti¬ 
fied spirit before tlie wine yiasses through the 
distillation process; but a more common way 
is to add coarse spirit from beets or potatoes to 
the freshly distilled brandy. It would seem on 
the whole that unless the phjffloxera be stained • 
out, pure brandy will be a thing of the past 

Huriiig a recent meeting in raiis of the Inter¬ 
national Congress on Climatology, several interest- 
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ing papers were read and discussed. The Professor 
o{ the University of Mexico spoke in glowing 
terms of ■the highlands of that little-known country, 
and of their mineral waters and climate, which 
in the future would make them, with increased 
facilities for travelling, a.s [lopulur as the health- 
resorts of Europe, klr Adolph Smith gave it as 
his opinion that a far larger number of Prilish 
patients and tourists would avail themselves of 
the glorious sunshine to be found in the south 
of France, were it not for the defective sanitation 
in many of the continental so-c.alled health- 
resorts. He alluded to bad drainage of the houses, 
contaminated W(illa, and ab.sence of ellicient methods 
of disinfection of rooms occu]iic!d by fever patients. 
He quoted the English Avatering-places as being 
far better in all these respects, and called attention 
to the circumstance that in spite of the inferior 
English climate, the mortality only averaged 
fifteen ))er thousand; whcrea.s in tlic southern 
French liealtli-resorts it rose to twenty and even 
thirty in tlie tliousand. Several delegates pro- 
testial against these statements, and declared that 
all good piecautions w(U-e taken in their respec¬ 
tive towns. It wonhl seem, tlieiefore, that the 
places whicli most lequired attention were not 
represented at the tVmgress. 

A new form of ship’s lamp.has been introduced 
by Messrs Kidsdale & (Jo., of .')4 Miiiories, i.oiidoii, 
by wliicli a far more peiirtratiiig light caii be 
obtained than from tbe regidation lamps now 
in use. The lamp.s are intended to replace tlje 
ordinary rial and green (poi’tand starlaiard) liglils 
nsed on all vessels, !ind tbeir principal feature 
is tbe snl)stitution of n hollow lens lilleil witli 
coloured glj'eeriiie for the solid glass ‘bull’s-eye’ 
formerly emiiloyod. Pliotometric tests show that 
tbe increase of light is very great, and we are. 
gluil to learn tliat the new lanij) is to have 
searcliing tests by the Tiinity Honso antboritios. 

A (iei'inaii ])aper describes a .soft alioj' wliieb 
ailheri!s witli sneli tenacity to glass, cldna, metal, 
and other smooth .surfaces that it can be used as 
a solder. It consi.sts of finely divided copper, 
obbiined by agitating a solnlion of cojiper witli 
granulated zinc, when the latter metal is pre¬ 
cipitated in llie form of fine powder. This i.s 
mi.xed in 'an iron mortar with snl|)hnric acid of 
definite, strength, and lo the jiaste thus made is 
udiled mercury. 'J'he inivture is wushial to lemove 
the ac.iil, jmt aside to cool, and subsequently it 
becomes- very bard. To u.se it, it is softened by 
lieat and well kneaded, when it becomes as 
pliable as wax. 

Many of our readers are familiar witli the sand¬ 
box n.sed on locomotives to increase tlie. friction 
On slippery rails and in ascending lieavy inclines. 
By the latest advices from America we learn tlint 
it is now proposed to use cleetrieity to efl'e.et tliis. 
A siiuill enghie and dynamo are mounted upon 
the locomotive, and Juriiish an electric current, 
wlticli is passed forward to the rear driving-wheels 
through the portion of the track-rails lying uctween 
them, the passage of the current, wliieh is tliat 
known as a low tension current, caitsing an in- 
creaijed friction between tlie rails and the wheels. 
The invention, whicli is due to Mr K. E. Pies, of 
Bakiinore, has been tried on a gradient of one 
hundred and eighty-five feet to tlie mile on the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. IVith a train 
of forty-five cars the ascent was made in twenty- 


eight minutes, whereas another trip without the 
eiui’ent occupied fifty-five minutes, thus giving a 
gain of nearly fifty per cent, in the time required 
for the ascent. • 

THE CHANNEL BRIDGE. 

No novelty attaches to the proposal to form a 
permanent means of ' communication between 
I England and France. Amongst tlie vmious pro- 
I jects mooted, that of a tunnel has been constantly 
pro])osi.d for tlie best ccntniy. It was not, how’- 
ever, till 1881 that this sclieme took sliajic and 
wars proininciitly placed before the puhlie, and a 
commencement mn<le by Ihe Sontli-Eastern Rail¬ 
way Comjiany, with Sir Eilwnrd Wntkin at its 
bead. An e.vperimental beading seven feet in' 
diameter was driven for some two thousand yards 
from the JCnglisli side.by means of the Beaumont 
boring-inacbiiie actuated by compressed nir. Pro¬ 
gress was itiaiiilaiiied at the rate of fifteen yards 
1 per day ; Imt legislaiive jiowers being refused by 
i jiarliumeiit, tlie work was brouglit to a staiid- 
j still. 

] The ]irojcet known as tbe Clmiinel Ferry 
Scbeine, bronglil forward by Sir .lohii Fowler, 

I K.C.M.G., was designed to transport the trains 
, tbemselvcs iicross the Channel in largo vessels 
i specially constructed for siuli purpose. By such 
I means all Irans-sliipnieiiL of goods, or change on 
I ihe i)art of ]ia.s.s( ngm's, was entirely avoided. The 
I .sclienic rieces>itated large and comuiodioiis liar- 
1 biniisoii botli sides of tlie Channel ; and though 
I inlluenlially siipjiorted, never obtained the ncces- 
! sary legislative sanction, and conse(]iienlly fell 
I into abeyance. 

I Turning now to the project of bridging the 
j Cliannel, we may point out that no novelty 
; albictie.s to this mode of iiniliiig tlie two countries 
i wlii'li it separ.'tes. From t.bc coniniencement of. 
tlie jircsent itiiry ilie, idea lias been vag'uely 
mooted from time lo time, by more or lees irre¬ 
sponsible jiersoiis, the scbeine pei'liap.s most popu¬ 
larly known being that brouglit forward liy M. 
Tboinc de tlamond, w ho proposed to form thirteen 
artificial islands in the. Channel by throwing in 
stone until tlie surface was readied, and tlien 
lii'idging from island lo island. 

Tlie proposal now placed before the public 
dill'ers very materially from its predecessors. 
Rapid strides have of late been made in bridge 
construction ; mild steel cmiuetitly adapted for 
structural purposes has sprung into existence in 
cvcr-increasing demand ; the methods of founding 
piers and dealing willi caissons and comnressed 
air have received new developments, whilst the 
successful coiiipletiim of the Forth Bridge marks 
an era in the sdetice of engineering. Email 
wonder, tlierefore, that the difficult problem of 
bridging tbe British Channel, formerly the sjiort 
of adventurers, should a^ leugtli receive scriouB 
considerntioii at the hands of the foremost masters 
of their emit, who, with n completeness and detail 
never before attempted, now lay tbeir prqject 
hefoi-e the world. With such names as Messrs 
.‘tclineidcr & Co., of Creusot, and li. {forsi^ndj 
Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Mr R Baker— 
the latter two the engineers, of the famed jorth 
Bridge—the scheme now submitted (»miOt lari to 
commniid popular attention and carry-consider¬ 
able (height 
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SOWINQ'AND REAriNO. 

Wk 80 W as we choose our seed, and we reap as we 
sow. We cannot cliange the substance o£ our 
husbandry, and as the seedtiuio so the liurvest. 
Good grain and carefid tillage ensure us wealth, 
abundance, and stability in the years to come ; but 
our tares yield us no stretelies of wheat ripening 
into gold by the sun, our thistles give us no figs. 
From our lavish plantation of poisonous thorns 
we gather no grapes for the wine which makes 
glad the heart of man ; of our wild-oats Hung 
broadcast we grind no meal for our children’s 
bread. Wo reap ns we sow; and no jx)wer on 
earth can touch the appointed i.ssue. If we reap 
as we sow, we garner as we reap. It all depends 
on ourselves whether we fill our barns with 
enduring riches or jiile them up with perishing 
and corrupting matter—wdiether we chouse for 
our possession truth or falsehood. Some of us 
prefer the falsehoods of life. They are prettier 
and more seductive than the truths ; but the pity 
of it is these falsehoods are like the leaves which 
Riibezahl made to look like solid gold—like 
the pleasant bowers and platters of dainty food by 
which the Algonquin rabbit beguiled the wetisel. 
Those heaps of golden coin were but glittering 
cheats to tlie weak-kneed peasant who had sold 
his honest manhood for their gain ; those bowers 
of rest and pleasantness w'ere but mounds of dust 
set round with briers and burs to the beguiled 
weasel; and both man and beast woke to hurt 
and shame and sorrow when the morning broke 
and the trick of the false metal and the disguised' 
disgrace was discovered. 

So with our own lives. We choose such and 
•uch a path—such and such a manner of being, 
and os time passes and the seed ripens into the 
fruit, we find by unalterable experience what is 
to be our enduring possession. The' riot and 
dissipation of youth, for example, has a harvesting 
for old ago not of the must sufficing character. 
Tibi*, lost, and with time, health and money and 
more or less of repute, leave gaps in the soul’s 
palace through which the keen winds whistle and 


lave. The ‘ broken roconl ’ has always its power 
to hurt; and ‘ Oh, I believe ho is all right now ; 
but he has been a mativais siijet of the most pro¬ 
nounced type,’ is not a very reassuring character 
where good qualities are wanted. And for the 
personal experience, wliat flavour remains in the 
mouth after a youth passed in idleness and 
debauchery? Experience? Perhaps so; but ex¬ 
perience all on one side only—on the side of 
thoughtlessness, of want of duty and want of a 
high ideal. The wild-oats sow'n and no more left 
in the sack, then rest and peace and steady walk¬ 
ing? Scarcely. Satiety is not true peace. The 
headache after a drinking bout is not true sobriety. 
The soul of the profligate who has got tiled of his 
pleasant siu.s may be sad and sure and sorrowful 
for all that has been ; but cessation is not neces¬ 
sarily purificotion, and sorrow is not always 
winnowing. Ts.j husks remain. The tares are of 
the nature of tartarean immorlellea. Both have 
been garnered into the spacious bam of life, and 
both together fill the floor which a wiser hus¬ 
bandry would have heaped up with grain. It 
is the law of consequences and results, and is as 
unalterable os that of gravitation. 

From pride and a haughty temper, assuming to 
itself the kingship of men, comes isolation but not 
supremacy. This is the garnering got from that 
self-sown plant of personal glorification. He to 
whom sympathy with others is an unworthy 
condescension, who demands homage rather than 
love, and whose pride brooks neither contra¬ 
diction nor remonstrance, is one wdio must be con¬ 
tent to live without true affection and to die i 
without real regret; but he is not necessarily 
compensated by the reality of the superiority he 
has so strenuously believ^ in. Perhaps at the i 
end of all he learns hi.s mistake. Tliose piles of 
golden coin become again the withered leaves they 
were before they were transmuted by the thani^ 
turgic power of self-delusion, and he acknowledge^ 
the rubbish he has garnered for treasure. His 
pride and haughtiness have alienated from him all 
those early friends on whoso love he might have' 
countei1,to walk with him likesfaii-haiied ang^ 
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to the last. He looks back over the procession of 
the slain and the disdained. The women who 
loved him and the friends who served him pass 
like ghosts before his memory. To neither, from 
whom he demanded all, did he give back aught 
With his wife he got wealth and devotion ; but 
Jthe stake for which he jilaycd once won, he 
threw off even the merest semblance of regard, 
|he merest gauze of courtesy, and let her learn her 
lesson of submission and absolute self-abnegation. 
Her honour was to minister ; her rewaid was his 
acceptance of her services. Of gratitude, of sense 
of obligation, of dutiful return, of manly protec- 

■ tion in return for her devoteduess, he gave not 
so much as a hair’s-breadth. He walked through 
the garden her love had planted for his pleasure, 

■and lie trod under foot all the sweet fragrant 
flowers with which she had thought to adorn his 
ways. His pride revolted at the thought that he 
owed her tuauks for her'dear work. Not too 
independent to accept, he was too haughty to 
acknowledge j and when he had gone through 
her garden and killed her llowers aud her love 
together, and had gained the barren waste beyond, 
then he woke when too late to the consciousness 
of what he had lost, and knew what a sorry 
harvesting he had made. Deluded by his own 
pride, like the Aigonquiu weasel by the rabbit, he 
woke to the perception of his true place. The 
temple of his glory, self-created, was hat a mound 
of Just and straw set round about with burs and 
briers. The fair garden he had disdaineil lay in 
a mass of broken beauty and destroyed delight 
behind him. The woman who had loved and 
dowered him, and who had asked only leave to 
love him to the end, walked on her own way now 
with averted face and re.stricte(l heart, lie, had 
sown the forty-acre field of his holding with 
scarlet poppies aud gorgeous snnilowers, hut wlieii 
the winter came, whei'e were they! Massed into 
ruin ; aud the place which they had held and 
which should have been filled with ruddy fruit 
and golden corn—empty. 

What we sow in pervemion of the truth we 
reap in contempt when the bubble is bur.st and 
the fraud discovered. We take some one r.n 
grippe, make ourselves his euemy, proclaim that 
, enmity to the world, then invent a reason whicli 

■ never had substantial existence, and excruse our¬ 
selves by a lie, which repeated often enough, at 
last sticks and leaves its murk—at the least for a 
time. With some that mark will always remain. 
With others of a more candid kind, want of cor- 

, l-oborative proof, and honest denial boldly made, 
have their force on the other side; aud the lie 
; Mis off clean and entire, and leaves neither 
smirch nor scratch behind. But a falsehood told 
; by one in authority and with natural influence to 
a nhild, receptive and uncritical, is sure to be 
retained o,s an article of faith for all the life after; 
and the cruelty practised by A, the dishonesty by 
: B, the unnatural coldntsa to, say, a dying brother 
; by C, and so on, remain os fixed in the man’s 
' belief os the neetUe '•.urns to the north and the 
pointers show the I’ole-star. Less than this, 
^noweyer, offers B chance for rehabilitation ; still, 
'the liee told in the world, as it is called, tliough 
i ttot so permanent, have their own dank after- 
; ;^ath, their own unfruitful harvesting. And how 
.^eral they are 1 One of the wisest of all the 
nttle sawii and sayings by which we do,well to 
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regulate our actions is that of believing only half 
we hear. The half is a liberal allowance—the 
grain of salt a scanty one. Divide that half 
once again; moke the grain an ounce, and even 
then w'e accept sticks and straws for bricks, 
and boulders—withered leaves for solid gold. 
Nothing spreads so rapidly as the burning of 
brushwood. The crackling of thorns under a pot 
makes more noise than the steady lire of coal. In 
like manner a lie, artistically devised and scien- 
tifienlly set agoing, travels far and wide in an 
incredibly short space of time—the farther and 
the wider in pi-oportion to its intrinsic levity and 
uiieubstantiality. The wife who ran away from 
her husband according to the maker of the fiction, 
simply w'ent suddenly to her mother, who had 
been taken .as suddenly ill. That Deuce-Ace 
travelleil in the same train was a coincidence, no 
more. It served, however, as the sack into which 
that ingrained gossip dipped his finger’s to sow 
the fast-spreading weed of falsehood. lie reaped 
the harvest of shame when ,-tlie thing became 
known for what it was, and the truth beat the lie 
out of the field. 

(.'ognate with this kind of husbandry is that 
of generalised ill-nature—of iiisiiiuatioiis which 
are essentially slanderous, of ridicule which is 
false presentation, of sneers which are ingrati¬ 
tude, of coiuiiicnts which arc treachery. This, 
too, is the kind of thing that obtains in the world, 
and whereof the proficients are accounted good 
company and nmu.siiig dinner guests. Keputa- 
tion.s which hitherto had been unsullied, now 
■sineareil and soiled by the sooty fingers of this 
husbandman of ill-nature, lie on his truck, as 
defaced statues and broken columns mark the 
track of a hostile force. Innocent actions turned 
the other way rouml, and the light distorted so 
that the angles shall show and the hills aud 
hollows be revei-sed ; personal characteristic 
dealt with in the same way, an<l a fund of evil 
shown to exist where is nothing but a hai'uiless 
idiosyneracy; a character pulled to pieces, and not 
a merit left belonging to it; friends laughed 
at when they are not traduced, and the wliole 
living drama tossed up like so 'much foam from 
bitter waters ; confidences half revealed, and the 
rest left to the exaggeration of the imagination— 
this is a little corner of that cruel field which the 
congenitally ill-iiatureil plough, sow, and harrow. 
Aud the harvest t Well, the harvest is one of 
universal suspicion, of unconcealed distrust, of 
(juiet shrinking from dangerous association. The 
timid fear him ; the loyal condemn him ; the 
frank dislike his douhlencss of face ; the kindly 
feel his satire as it were the sting of a scorpion— 
the lung of a serpent. Even those who laugh 
with liim when he luiighs at othcr.s, fight shy of 
him for their own intimacy, and his ‘cleverness’ 
simply fills his barns with arid dust where is 
neither food nor beauty. He reaps as he sows. 
He sows ill-nature and he reaps repulsion. Hw 
sows sarcasm and insinuated slander, and he reaps 
fear and condemnation. He sows ingratituefe, 
duplicity, treachery, and he reaps the honest scorn 
of tho.se who do not wear two faces under one 
hood, and whose lives are single as their words 
ore true. The Indian expression of the ‘spUt 
tongue’ is the rightful description of those beHind- 
back slanderers, ridiculers, satirists. Yes; we 
reap as we sow. If we sow faith and truth, 
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A DEAD BECKONING. 


loyalty and uprightness, sincerity and sympathy, 
we shall reap ol the like, and our barns will 
overflow with the love and esteem of our fellows, 
bound to us by the golden chain of trust and 
esteem. If we sow the reverse we shall reap 
accordingly, and old age will find us dishonoured 
and disesteemed, the noted enemy of many and 
the cherished friend of none. 


A DEAD BECKONING. 

lit T. W. SfsiuiiT. 

CHAriEii XVI. 

Never had the little town of Curamerlinys been 
stirred to its depths as it was on a certain April 
morning, when it awoke to lind that it had 
rendered itself famous after a fashion which 
would cause its existence to become known wher¬ 
ever an English newspaper penetrated. Its name 
would be in everybody’s mouth for weeks to 
come. It felt that it could never again sink 
into utter obscurity. 

For the prisoners—about whose alleged attempt 
to rob the train all sorts of wild rumours were 
afloat—had after their capture been put into the 
train and brought on to Cummerh.ays, and were 
for the present lodged in the town jail. The 
magistrates would assemble at ten o’clock, when 
the preliminary imiuiry would take place. But 
even a deeper interest, if that were po8.sible, 
centreil itself iu the arre.st of the alleged imirdcrer 
of the Baron von Uoseiiberg, wlio was .said to have 
actually been working as a signalman on tlie 
line for the past three or four months. It was 
dreadful to tliiide that tlie lives of several hun¬ 
dreds of respeeliible people shouhl have been at 
the mercy of such a miscreant! 

The town-liall w.as besieged by an e.xcited 
crowd long before the opening of the doois, and 
had the jmstice-room been three times larger than 
it was, it might easily luive been filled tliree times 
over. Among the foremost ranks of the surging 
crowd, and maintaining liis position witli jJassive 
tenacity, was a nuVlr on whom iiumy curious eyes 
were bent. He was a foreigner—so much Was 
evident at a glance—and that of itself was enough 
to excite the'curiosity of the gooil folk of Cummer- 
hays, many of whom had never been a score 
miles from home. He wiis very lean and very 
8<dlow, with Urawn-in cheeks and sliarply defined 
cheek-bones. He had deep-set eyes, black and 
burning, with something in them of the expres¬ 
sion of a Imlf-famished wild animal. He wore 
small gold circlets in his eiu’s, and was dressed in 
a coat of frayed velveteen, with a soft felt hat; 
.md a coloured silk hand kerchief knotted loosely 
round his throat. He spoke to no one, and no 
one spoke to him ; but now and then his lips 
worked strangely, as though he were hohling a 
silent colloquy with some invisible companion. 
He was the one man in the crowd who was the 
least incommoded by the crowd. Those nearest 
to him shrank a little'from him, involimUirily 
as it were. He was a being of a different world 
from theirs, and they knew not what to make of 
him. 

Julbs Picot—for he it was—had arrived in 
Cuinmerhays at a late hour the preceding night, 
having walked there from another town about 


a dozen miles away. By what strange chance 
his wandering footsteps hod brought him by 
many devious paths to this place of all otbers, 
and at this jpartWular time, will bo told a little 
later on. Ho had hired a bed for the night at? 
the IVheatslusaf Inn, a cheap and unpretentious 
hostelry. He was up and had ordered his break- 
bist by eight o’clock next morning, and it was 
while waiting for that meal to be brought him 
tliat his attention was attracted by some conver¬ 
sation iu the taproom which ho could not help 
overhearing. The pallor of his face grew deeper 
as he listened ; but wliatever other emotion the 
change might arise from, it certainly had not its 
origin in fear. 

‘Soh ! It is for this that I liavo been brought 
here,’ he muttered, half to liimself and half aloud, 
iu French. ‘ Now I umlerstaiid.’ 

Going into tlie taproom, he put a few (questions 
to the men to whose talk he had been listening. 
Having a.scortained what lie wanted to know, he 
left the house without waiting fur his breakfast, 
ami bent his steps in the direction of the town- 
hall. At a quarter to ten o’clock, when the doors 
were thrown open, Jules Picot was one of the first 
to push his way forward, or to he pushed forward 
by those behind him, into the small peuued-up 
space allotted iu the justice-room of Cuinmerhays 
to the general public. In three minutes the place 
vva-s crammed to its utmost limits. 

A few miiiuto.s utter ten, the magistrates entered 
one by one and took tlieir seats, their clerk liaviiig 
preceded tluim by a few seconds. They were 
three in number, all venerable gentlemen. One 
was partially' blind ; one partially deaf ; wliila the 
third, who hud a very red face and took the lead 
iu everything, was quick-tempered and aggressive 
in his manner. There were two cases of drunken¬ 
ness and one of theft to be disposed of before the 
great sensation of the day would begin. 

Everybody ..med relieved when they were 

over; and presc ally a flutter of intense excitement 
run tliroiigli the court us three men, in charge of as 
many coustuhlcs, filed iu and were placed iu the 
dock. Tlieii, after a brief pause, a fourth man was 
ushered iu whose left anu was supported by a sling, 
and a murmur ran round that this was the alleged 
umrdeior of the German Baron. A moment later 
another door opened, and there glided iu a female 
in black, closely veiled, who sat down on a 
chair in tlie baiAground which one of the officials 
liaiidcd her with a bow. The prisoner with his 
arm iu a sling was also allowed to be seated 
a little way from the dock in which the other 
men had been placed. 

When the mountebank beheld Gerald Brooke, 
whom he still knew only by the name of ‘Mr 
Stewart,’ marched in as a prisoner, and when 
he saw, and his quick eyes recognised, the veiled 
figui’e in blank who eutcied immediately after¬ 
wards, he was seized with a vertigo, which caused 
tlie room, the magistrates,‘and the prisoners to 
surge up and down before his eyes as though they; 
were being tempeat-tossed at sea. 'Mon Dieill.' 
e.st-ilpossible?’ he exclaimed half aloud. Then ]^e 
buried his face in his hands for a time, while ft 
cloud seemed to lift itself slowly from -his btain*v 
and much became clear to him that had be^ dorlt 
before. • 

The charge against the first three prisoners WM, 
one of a«iault and attempted robbery; but 
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one of them there was a snpplemeutaiy charge 
of attempted murder. That against the fourth 
prisoner was the much more serious charge of 
murder. But from what the magistrates could 
.iinderstand of the case at present, this fourth 
prisoner was so mixed up with the charge against 
tlie other three—he being the man who had been 
assaulted and bound and afterwards sliot by 
one of them—that the poor gentlemen, who had 
never before had to investigate a cose of such 
gravity, or oii^ which presented so many peculiar 
features, wore fairly at their wits’ ends to know 
how to deal with it from a strictly legal point 
of view. Thus it fell out that the whole of 
the prisoners found themselves in couii at the 
same time. It was now, however, suggested by 
the clerk that the prisoner on the capitid charge 
should be put buck while the examination of 
the others was being proceeded with. This sug¬ 
gestion was at once acted upon. 

After the remaining prisoners had answered 
to the names entered on tue charge-sheet, the first 
witness was called, but not till the red-faced 
magistrate had intimated that he and his col¬ 
leagues only intended to take sufficient evidence 
that day to justify a renniud. The first witness 
proved to be Mr Sturgess, a London jeweller. 
His evidence went to show that, auconipunied 
by a trustworthy assistant, he hud left home 
the previous day on his way to Lord Leamington’s 
seat, a few miles beyond Cummerhays, having 
in his charge a box containing jewelry to the 
value of several thousands of pounds. All had 
gone well till he reached Greeuholme, at which 
place ho had to wait an hour and change to 
the branch line; but on his arrival there, he 
had found a telegram awaiting him from his 
partner in London, in which he w-aa told on no 
account to pursue his journey without first obtain¬ 
ing an escort of four or five constables. No 
reason was furnished by the telegram for taking 
such extraordinary precautions, and he could only 
surmise that an attempt was about to be made to 
rob hint of the box, and that by some iueati.s his 
partner at the last moment had obtained wind 
of the affair. Fortunately, tlirough the courtesy 
of the police authorities at Greenholme he ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty in obtaining the rerjniied 
escort, and under its protection he resumed his 
journey by the next tram. 

The next witness to answer to his name was 
the driver of the train, who deposed to every¬ 
thing having gone right till he was just inside 
the distance signal of Cinder Pit Junction, which 
showed ‘ line dear,’ when he and his mate were 
startled by the explosion of a fog-signaL He 
at once whistled and put on all the brake-power 
at his command, and could not have gone more 
than forty or fifty yards farther before a second 
signal explodedand then be could just make 
out the figure of a woman standing on the em¬ 
bankment and beatingHhe air with both her arms 
as a sign for him to stop, which, os the brakes 
wwe oh already, ''a was not long in doing. 
After that, the police took charge of the afi'air, 
and he did just.as they told him. 

The aext witn^ called was Margery Shook. 
She had been sitting out of sight behind a large 
scteen which sholtl^ their worships from any 
possible draughts at the lower end of the room. 
As die enter^ witness-box she shot n glance 


of venomous hatred towards Crofton, which would ' 
have killed him then and there if looks Iiad power 
to slay. The nature of the evidence she hod to 
give we know already. More than opce her 
peculiar phraseology caused a titter to run through 
the court, which was, however, promptly sup- 


Clura Brooke was the next person called upon. 
As she raised her veil her eyes met those of 
Crofton for a moment, while a faint colour 
suffused her cheeks, only to die out as quickly 
!i8 it had come. A low murmur of commisera¬ 
tion passed like a sigh through the court; and 
the eyes of many there filled with tears when 
they beheld her pale beautiful face, fur it had 
been whispered about that this was the wife of 
the mail who was accused of murder. The evi¬ 
dence she had to offer was given clearly and 
unhesitatingly ; w'ith the purport of it we are 
sufficiently acquainted already. When she had 
told all she had to tell, she let her veil drop 
and went back to the seat ■■ she had occupied 
before. 

The next and hist witness whose evidence it 
was proposed to take at iiresent was the Green- 
holme sergeant of police. He told how he had 
been )n.structed by liis sujierinlendeut to take 
four men and accompany the gentleman from 
London a.s far as Oummerhays. Then he narrated 
how the train hud come to a stand in consequence 
of the explosions of the fog-signals; and how’, 
wlien lie and his men alighted from it, they 
had found tlie witness Margery Shook, who gave 
them to understand that the train was about 
to be attacked a little W'uy farther on. How 
the girl bad scarcely finished telling them this 
wlien up I’aii the signalman, who bad been 
released by bis wife j and Low, under his guid¬ 
ance, he, witness, and his men hud succeeded 
ill surprising the would-be thieves and in captur¬ 
ing three of their number; and finally, how 
the signalman liud been severely wounded by 
Groftoii, one of the prisoners, firing his revolver 
point-blank at him. 

‘ Vou have omitted one little episode,’ said 
Crofton in cold measured tones as the sergeant 
w’lis about to step down from the witness-box ; 
‘you have forgotten to tell these worthy gentle¬ 
men that it was 1 who recognised the so-called 
signalman as Gerahl Brooke, the man charged 
with the wilful murder of the Baron vou Rosen¬ 
berg, and that 1 denounced him as such then 
and there.’ 

‘ That is so, your woi'ships,’ said the sergeant 

‘ We quite understand that already,’ remarked 
the red-faced magistrate ; ‘ but it is a jioint 
on which w'e need not enter at present, more 
especially seeing that the prisoner in question 
has already admitted that his name is Gerald 
Brooke, and that he is in point of fact the 
man for whose appreliension a reward of three 
hundred pounds i.s still unclaimed.’ With that 
the magistrate-s laid their heads together and 
consulted for a little while among themselves. 

By Picut, sitting quietly among the general 
public anil watching everything with lestless 
burning eyes, all these jiroceedings were only 
imperfectly understood. Why Gerald Brooke had 
been brought in a prisoner and almost imme¬ 
diately taken out again without any charge being 
brought against him, was a mystery to the mounte* 
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bank. NeitKer could he understand how ‘k 
belle niadanie ’ and ‘ Margot,’ os he termed them, 
came to be mixed up in such a strange fashion 
with the prisoners at the bar, in one of whom 
he had at once recognised the man he had gagged 
and bound to his chair in the house in Pymm’s 
Buildings. He lacked the key to the situation, 
and wanting that, he could only look on aiul 
listen, and feel himself becoming more bewildered 
after each witness that appeared on the scene. 
Not that he troubled himself greatly about these 
things; something of much deeper import lay 
at the back of all his wandering thoughts about 
this matter or the other. He hacl been led to that 
place, his footsteps had been my.steriously guided 
thither—he could see it all now—for a certain 
purpose, and that purpose, as he sat there, was never 
for one moment out of his mind. 

The magistrates having brought their brief 
consultation to an end, intimated that the prisoners 
at the bar would be remanded till the following 
Monday. They w'ace at once removed ; and after 
a brief jiause, (lerald Brooke took his stand in 
their plaee. Having answered' to his name in the 
ivstinl way, the red-faced magistrate leaned forward 
a little to address him. ‘ Herald Brooke,’ he begun, 
‘you stanil charged on the verdict of n coroner’s 
jury with the wilfnl murder of Otto von Rosenberg, 
commonly called the Baron von Rosenberg, at 

Be.aulieu, in the county of -, on Thursday, the 

28tli day of June last. The crime having been 
cotnraitte'l outside the jurisdiction of this court, 
all we have now to do is ’- 

SuiUlenly a man with gold circlets in his ears 
and holding a soft fell hat in hi.s hands stood up 
in the body of the court, and addressing himself 
directly to the magistrate, .said in a voice wliich 
all there could hear; ‘ Purdonnoz moi, s’il vous 
plait, monsieur, but I—Jules I’icot—and not the 
prisoner at the bar, am the man who killed Otto 
von Rosenberg.’ 


THE SECRETS OF A CATALOGUE. 
In the middle of the British Sfnseum Library the 
great Catalogue is ranged on circular shelves for 
the BiuTOunding readers to consult. There are 
thousands of volumes of it, each bound in blue or 
red leather, shod with brass, and containing in 
their creamy pages the names of authors in alpha¬ 
betical order and the titles of their w'orks. This 
formidable series of plain ledgers does not look 
very entertaining, and most of the readers who 
prowl through the jungle of its contents are 
seriously hunting down their prey. But to the 
lover of books it is at least as intere.stiiig as the 
catalogue of a museum to the genuine antiquary; 
and even the unlearned in rambling through its 
pages may find some curious secrets hidtien in 
its recesses. _ For the sphere of thought has its 
♦elics and nicknacks ns well as the material worhl, 
its vestiges of old myths and creeils, its fossil 
theories and dry bones of philosophy, its mummied 
worthies and stufl'ed characters, its ancient utensils 
of wisdom and Ornaments of diction, its toma¬ 
hawks of satire and war-clubs of debate, its freaks 
and marvels of the mind. 

Irf some esses the same subject or name will 
extend through several volumes: ‘ Bible,’ for 
instance, through twenty-one with a special 


index volume of its own. ‘England,’ again, has 
sixteen volumes devoted to it; while ‘Scotland’ 
has five, and ‘Ireland’ three. Certain surnames 
also run through several volumes and have their 
own sub-index. The members of the greirt Smith 
family, for example, monopolise no fewer than 
nine volumes, and have attained the dignity of a 
special index. The Smiths, in fact, by number 
and importance, are apparently the most illus¬ 
trious of all the British clans. The Smiths have 
been everywhere and done everything. There are 
Smiths wlio have distinguished themselves in f he 
senate and on the battlefield, in the study and the 
laboratory, in the pulpit and at the bar. The 
Smiths have been poets and orators, philosophers 
and statesmen, noveli.sts and men of science, 
travellers and warriors. The Browns, the Joneses, ■ 
and the Robinsons are far behind the Smiths. 
Wliile the Joneses have two volumes, and the 
Robinsons have one, the Browns have only the 
major part of a volume ; and we are driven to the 
conclusion that eitlicr the Browns are loss numer¬ 
ous than their colleagues, or that their undoubted 
talents do not flow in literary channels. No name, 
however, is absolutely umlistinguishcd; and the 
piasessor of even the unjiretcnding patronymic 
Blank will h.nppily find in this veracious chron¬ 
icle a roll of fiimous Blanks enough to swell Ills 
heart with gratitude and pride. Sometimes a .single 
great writer, like a tribe or nation, appropriates a 
.section of tlic Catalogue to himself, and forms as 
it were a cult, under the head of which a whole 
library of books are entered. Such are the great 
poets, Homer and Dante, Shakespeare, Moliere, 
and Goethe. 

There is, practically speaking, only one Shake¬ 
speare, for though there have been a few other 
authoi-s of the name, notably a writer on India, 
these are of no great consequence. William, the 
giant, of his r.ai e, extends through over five volumes 
of the Catalog" ', fur more than any other author, 
not excepting liomer. These include the numer¬ 
ous editions of his works, from the precious first 
folios of the early part of the seventeenth century 
down to the penny Shakespeares of to-day; the 
innumerable selections and ‘beauties’ extracted 
from them, and published under fancy titles — 
‘Garl.ands’ and ‘Gems,’ and ‘Calendars’ and 
‘Birthday Books.’ Along with these are the 
various translations in almost every European 
language, hundreds of essays and criticisms, lives, 
parodies, operas, and travestie.?. While the British 
editions (cliielly London) are sprinkled over the 
intervening period since his deatli, most of the 
foreign translations date from the present century, 
though some appeared in the last, notably a French 
edition of the pl.ays, published at Paris in 1746 ; 
a Bohemian efiition of several plays and poems 
at Prague in 1778 ; an Italian one of ‘Othello’ at 
Venice in 1797; and probably soma German 
editions. For of all translations the German 
appear to be the most nnfherous, and they come 
from most of the large towns of the empire. 
Next in point of number, and running the Ger¬ 
man pretty close, are those of France, chiefly 
from Paris. After these follow the Italian, Bpohish, J 
Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, and various othei^ 
translations. ’ 

If we may judge by the evidence of the Cata¬ 
logue, and perhaps we may in a general sense, , 

‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth’ are thltwomMtpopuki 

-^-————:— 
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pliiys of Shakespeare, or * Szekspira ’ as the Poles 
call him. Hamlet is the most polyglot of princes, 
and soliloquises in his native _ tongue, not _ only 
in Copenhagen and Elsinore, but at Rejkjavik, in 
Iceland, ■where Jochunisson’s translation was pub¬ 
lished in 18Y8. He discourses in most excellent 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Hungarian, 
Greek (Constantinople, 1874), Romaic (Athens, 
1858), and even Bulgarian (Bucharest, 1882). 
There are a number of editions in the leading 
tongues, and two in Portuguese, one by His 
Majesty King Louis of Portugal, and privately 
printed at Lisbon in 1877; that in the Library 
being a pre-sentation copy. Of English editions, 
the most important is the original quarto of l(i03, 
containing the ‘Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke, by 1(71111801 Shakespeare, as 
it hath been divers times acted by His Highnesse 
Servants in the Cittic of ‘London, and also in the 
two Universities of Cambridge and Oxfoi'd, and 
else-where. For N. G. and .Tohn Tnmdell.’ This 
copy lacks the title-page, and has no pagination. 
Tne only other known to exist belong.s to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and wants the last leaf. 
There are, of course, fnc-similes of this volume, as 
of other rare editions of the plays, in the Library. 
Then there are operas, trave-sties, and burlesques 
of ‘ Hamlet,’ though it might seem at first sight a 
kind of sacrilege to p.arody this splendid tragedy. 
There is a German travesty published in 1800, a 
comic opera by Cumberland dating 1829, .and a 
‘darky drama’ by Griffin, entitle<l ‘Hamlet the 
Dainty, an Ethiopian Burlesque,’ produced in 18G0, 
all in advance of the pre.sent so-called frivolous 
days. In addition to these are many pamidilets 
and treatises on the play, some dealing with its 
historical source in Saxo Grammaticus, and con¬ 
temporary allusions in Monbiigne; others with 
the meaning, the ‘mission,’ the ‘character,’ the 
‘madness,’ and the ‘mystery’ of Hamlet. With 
its supernatural element and real or affected 
madness, ‘Hamlet,’like ‘Macbeth,’ is an admirable 
study for the critics, and like the parasites of 
parasites, they occ.asionally attack each other. 
Then there are works on the obsolete words in 
‘Hamlet,’and such curios as ‘The Bubble Ghost 
and his Son,’ a ‘ Throw for a Throne,’ maintaining 
tliat Shakespe-arc’s words show Claudius to have 
been innocent of mnrder. 

‘ Macbeth,’ too, has its numerous foreign trans¬ 
lations, its operas and travc.stiea, its studie.s of the 
originsd source in Holinshed’s Chronicles, and its 
ingenious commentators. There was a Russian 
edition as early as 1837, one published at 
‘Derventer’ in 184.5, another at Posen in 1857, 
and one at ‘Jassi’ in 1864. Madrid had an 
edition in 1818, and Stockholm in 1838. ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ is popular, but not nearly so much so 
08 might have been expected. ‘Othello,’ ‘King 
Lefar,’ the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ the ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’_the 
■‘Tempest,’ are all fairly well represented in trans¬ 
lation ; so is ‘JuL..3 Owsm,’ but none so well as 
‘Hamlet* and ‘Macbeth,’ or even as ‘Romeo and 
JnRet;’ There was a translation of the ‘Merry 
’fives’ a4 Wilno in 1842, a Bulgarian one of 
*;Ci»Bar‘ in 1879, and a Greek one of ‘ Lear’ in 1870. 
lire English histoftoal plays, as might be supposed, 
are not well repyesented by translations, if we ex¬ 
cept* King Richard III.’ A translationtof ‘ King 


Henry VL’ apjpeared at ‘Biinfalvdn’ in 1862." 
There are very lew of ‘ Measure for Measure,’ and 
still fewer of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost.’ Of ‘ Pericles' 
there is, of course, a German translation (1838), for 
the Germans appear to excel all other nations in 
translatitrg, especially in the case of Shakespeare. 
Under tlie head of ‘Pericles,’ too, there is an Anglo- 
Saxon version of tlie story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
on which the play is founded. 

The doubtful plays of Shakespeare also claim a 
considerable space in the Catalogue, and have 
been translated, at least by the Germans, and 
republished by the Amerienus. Such .are ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘Tlie London Prodigal,’ 
‘Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ ‘Sir John OUlcastle,’ 
‘The Puritan,’ ‘Locrine,’ ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
‘'J'he Fifth of November,’ and so on. Of tlie 
Sonnets, tliere are a variety of translations and 
a large number of ‘ Selection.^.’ 

I’he miscellaneous literature of Shakespeare is 
very voluminous. With regard to tlie sources of 
ills plays tliere arc, in addition to some mentioned 
aliove, treatises on tlio Lives of Plutarch and the 
passages of Aristotle and others which illustrate 
nis writings, together ■witli Rich’s tract ‘ News from 
Vir’ginia’ (1619), describing adventures supposed 
to bo referred to in the ‘ Tempest; ’ an early jest- 
book po.ssibly used by Shakespeare ; a collection 
of the plays and ronianccs from which he may 
have dr.awii, entitled ‘ Shakespeare’s Liliraryand 
a rare book known as ‘ Beware the Cat,’ published 
in 1570. Then there is quite a list of books and 
articles on his art and work, liis predecessors, 
conteniporai’ies, and successors. We have his 
‘mental j)liotogr.aphs,’ his ‘garden of girls,’ his 
‘ England,’ liis ‘ Altenenglnnd,’ his ‘ morality,’ his 
‘religion,’ his self-knowledge, his genius, his 
humour, his folklore, and so on. We liavo 
‘Sli.akespeare’s Heroines,’ the very ‘Girlhood of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines we liave the ‘ Learning of 
Shakespeare,’ tlie ‘ Iiaw in Sliakespeare,’ ‘ Sliake- 
speare and the Bible,’ ‘Sliakespeare and Short¬ 
hand,’ essays on the varieties of mania exhibited 
in some of his characters, the ‘Animal Lore of 
Sliakcspeai'e’s Time,’ the ‘ornithology’ of Sliake- 
Bjicare, the ‘N.atural History of the Insects men¬ 
tioned in his Plays’ (a gruesome subject), ‘Under 
tlie Stars,’ or his work in the light of astro¬ 
nomy, the ‘ Flowers of Shakespeare.’" Many have 
puzzled over the question of his calling as demon¬ 
strated by ills writings, and hence we liave such 
books as ‘Was Sliakespeare ever a Soldier?’ 
‘Was Shakespeare a Lawyer?’ ‘Sliakespeare as a 
Pliysiciau,’ ‘ Shakespeare ns an Angler,’ as though 
a man following one craft, especially literature or 
acting, could not learn soiuclliing of another. 
Then we have such, works as ‘ Shakespeare and 
his Times,’ the ‘Rural Life of Shakespeare,’ Shake¬ 
speare in Germany, in America, ‘in Grieohen- 
land,’ and ‘ We.st Indian Illustrations.’ Of course, 
tliere are ‘ Tales ’ and ‘ Stories ’ from Sliakespeare, 
and equally, of course, the irrepressible apologist 
with his ‘ Sliakespeare not an Impostor.’ 

Comparisons are another ordeal which the great 
writer lias to bear, and hence we have Shake¬ 
speare and Dante, Marlowe, Bacon, Moliire, Goethe, 
Voltaire, Scott, Cliateaubriand, and so on. We 
have hie errors pointed out; Ijis obscure pqesi^ee 
expounded, his obsolete words, the pronunciation 
of English in his day, and one gentlemiui has 
investigated the position of the English adjective 
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' it) his langnnge. Some person discovers that he compare well with the written and 'printed lists 
wrote ballads on the Spanish Armada; another of Shakespeare and Homer. There are many 
exposes the forgeries at Bridgewater House; a translations of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ including 
third pens an imaginary conversation between one in the Catalan tongue, printed,at Barcelona, 

■ him and the Earl of Southampton ; a fourth one in modern Greek, and another in Hebrew; 
treats of his ‘curse;’ a fifth supposes his ghost but appai'ontly not so many ns in the case of 
to address the British army in the '45 to the ‘ Hamlet’and tlie ‘ Iliad.’ 

tune of ‘ Britons, Strike Home ; ’ and a sixth in- Molii're has about half a volume, written and 
geniou-sly fabricates a series of double acrostics printed. His [days have been translated into most 
from his plays. of the Eurojjean languages ; but there are com- 

Tlie doubters are also in their place, some asking , pamtively few comments upon them in the Cata- 
' Who wrote Shakespeare?’ or ‘Was Sliakespearo | logue. Some of the English adaptations have 
Snapleigh?’ and others, more bold, discoursing rather curious titles; for example, ‘The Irish 
outlie ‘ Shakespercaii Myth,’or the ‘ Great Cryp- Doctor, or the Dumb Lady Cured,’ from ‘La 
togram.’ Medecin nialgre lui.’ Charles Rcadc, we know, 

His birth, life, and death is another fruitful translated the ‘ Mal.ade Imaginaire’ into ‘The 
source of literature. We have books on his pedi- Jlobust Invalid.’' 

gree, his coat-of-arms, his birthplace, school, and Corneille has a good- many pages and a variety 
home, the ‘rogues and vogabomls’of his youth, of translations. Goethe has about half a volume, 
‘Shaxpere or Shake.spe.ire? AVa.s A np Itoberts printed, including translations and a miscellaneous 
tliat butcher’s son of Stratford-upon-Avon who is literature which reminds us of Shakespeare, 
recorded by Aubney as having been an acquaint- \ ‘ Faust’ is the leading work, and has been trunslateil 
nnee of Shakespeare in the early days of the great into most Enrojiean tongues, including Servian^ 
poet? And was Shakes 2 )eure an apprentice to G ' Greek, Ruthenian, Hungarian, and Hebrew, witH 
np Roberts?’ We have fac-similes of his inden-| selections in Romaic. Tale.s, operas, legends, and 
tures, his coat-of-arms, his will, the traditiomxl i parodies in English, Fi-ench, and Italian have 

hi.story of his crab-tree, the ‘actors of his time,’ j sprung from ‘Faust,’ and a nourishing literature 

and descriptions of his house ; his last days, his ; of comment. 

grave, his death-m.isk, busts and portraits, his Schiller, a voluminous writer, has two volumes, 

monuments and centennial celebrations, with odes but not yet yniiited, as in the case of Goethe, 
and linos commemorative of his genius. Lastly, There are not so many translations of any of his 
we have an account of how his skull W'as stolen plays as there are of ‘Faust;’ but the ‘Song of the 
and found, anil of an interview between his gho.st Hell’ appears to be jiojmlar; and ‘Don Carlos’ lias 
and David Garrick. appeared in English, Freiieli, Italian, Spanish, 

We. may liken Shakespeare to one of those Dutch, and Hungarian, 
prodigious tree.s, the giants of the tropical forest, Milton, like Schiller, has two volumes of the 
rearing its lofty crown high over its fellows, ami Catuhiguc, ehiedy written. The ‘ I’arailise Lost' 
spreading wide its enormous hraiichcs, enenmhered has apiicared in the priiu-ipal European languages; 
with an airy wilderness of creepers, parasites, and and there is a Welsh tianslatlou of 1806, and 
winged lonauts, some of which tend to supiiort and a Manx one, dated Douglas, 179(1. Milton does 
beanlify their foster-parent, and others only bar- not seem to i ivite many cominentator.s; but the 
bouring in its shade to blight and strangle, or to comparison l.i tween him and the Duteh Vondel 
ravage and destroy. is worthy of note. Chaucer has twelve printed 

Homer has two volumes of the Catalogue to columns of the Catalogue, and Spenser some forty 
himself, and has apparently been translated into a written pages. Byron has tw-euty-seven closely 
greater diversity ol languages than Shakesjieare, printed columns mid more; their well-thumbed 
There is, for instance, an edition of the ‘ Iliad’ in condition attesting the poet’s popularity. Indeed, 
Gaelic, of. 1813, and Books 1 to 8 in the Irish the dirtiness of tlie jiages is the best indication of 
Oganiic character, dating from 1814. A Romaic an author’s fume; and in looking at the edges of 
. edition dates as early as 1C40; and there is one the Catalogue one can generally tell whether a 
published at Liptzk in 150-1. (Of the ‘ Ody.ssey ’ volume contains a jiopular writei-. Selections from 
there is a French edition dated‘ Lutetiic, 150(i,’and Byron have aiqieared in most of the European 
. another ‘ Parisus, 1682.’ An Erse translation was tongues, including Polish, Bohemian, Dutch, Ice- 
I brought out in 1806; but the ‘Iliad’ appears to he lundic, and Roumanian. 

■ the more widely appreciated of the two. 'The com- Burns, in spite of his rustic dialect, has Ihir- 
menia upon Homer run in much the same grooves teen closely printed colnrans, well thninbed, like 
as those upon Shakespeare and, indeed, the other Byron’s ; with several German and French trana- 
great poets. Thus we have the ‘ Influence of his liitions, and a Swedish, published at Helsingfors. 
Poems on the Greek Nation,’ ‘ Tales from Homer,’ Shelley has some forty written pages, weH 
the origin and growth of the poems, the ‘True thumbed, but few or no translators. . Tom 
Nature and Design of the “Iliad,”’ ‘Ulysses as Moore, on the contrary, is well translated, espect- 
delineated by Homer,’ ‘ Homeric Flora and ally ‘ Lulla Rookh,’ one published at Jonkiiping. 
Mineralogy,’ ‘The Sense of Colour in Homer,’ Wordsworth, though occnjiying five well-thurob«l 
I the Topography of Trojq the Age of Homer, the pages, is apparently innocent of foreign 
original geums of Homer, his post-epic or imita- lation, if we may judge from the Catalogue. Tenj- 
tlve words, an * Apology for Homer,' Homer and nyson has fifty written pages, and some. 1^ 
Virgil, Homer and Dante, Homer and Goethe, poems, notably the ‘ Idylls,' have appeared mab 
tHpmerio Doubts,’ the ‘Pretended Tomb of leading European languages,includingHnn^roSl 
Homer,’ anti so lorth. Siianish, Dutch, and Dunieh. Longfellow 

Dante has a fraction of one volume to his share, nearly as much ( pace, and a greater variety 
' but the entries being all in close type, it does not trauslptions. ‘Evangeline’ i# a favourite 'woiii 
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whicli, iKsiJe* its many European editions, has 
been published in Portuguese at Rio de Janeiro, 
in Brazil, in German at Milwoiikee, and French 
at Quebec ; vhile ‘ Hiawatha’ has found its way 
ihto Ruesion and Dutch, amongst other tongues. 
.Victor Hugo, however, is more polyglot still, and 
occupies fifty pages of the Catalogue. Scott, as 
poet and novelist, has two volumes to himself, and 
nas appeared in most of the European languages. 

Dickens has twenty printed columns, \vcll 
thumbed, and a great variety of translators, in¬ 
cluding Hungarian, Dutch, Rutlieuian, and others. 
Thackeray has thirty-two written pages and some 
scattered German, French, Italian, and Danish 
translations; but ‘Vanity Fair’ in Spanish has 
ap]Mared in Me.xico (‘Lns Feria de las Vanidadas ’), 
and there is a Schiedam edition of the ‘ Viiginians.’ 
Bulwer-Lytton has fourteen printed columns and 
many European translations of novels or plays, 
including certain in Greek and Hungarian ; in 
France he appears to be particularly popular, 
• perhaps because of bis oificitd connection with the 
, countiy. George Eliot ha.s three printed columns, 
'and a translation or two in German, French, and 
Italian. ‘ Silas Maiuor,’ too, appears as ‘ A Raveloei 
Takacs’ at Buda-Pesth. Charles Kingsley has 
only some twenty-four written pages, and but one 
translation, namely, the ‘ Heroes,’ in Greek. 


CHARLIE RANSOM. 

A STOKT OF THE OIL COUNTRY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAF. I. 

Upon the broad Western Continent, it is not 
the mountain fastnesses of Nevada or the rocky 
canons of Colorado, nor yet the sweeping plains 
of Nebraska and Dakota, which alone furnish 
rough-and-ready phases of human nature. Far 
removed from the Pacific coast, and within tlie 
bounds of a State wliose easterly limits form 
a portion of the Atlantic shore-lino, there is yet 
to bo found a peculiarly wild and out-of-tlic- 
way district known as tlie Pennsylvania Oil 
Regions, or, locally, by its more familiar name 
of ‘The Oil Country.’ 

True it is that there are few spots along the 
Alloghanies from which a man with a fairly 
serviceable pair of legs migiit not, upon a day 
of average length, start out at sunrise and, before 
sundown, reach some point of civilisation marked 
by a railroad station or a post-office or at least 
a public highway. And yet in tho.se same Allc- 
ghanies, Mr Bruin is still met far too frequently 
to be considered a rarity or to secure for him 
a welcome from the oilmen; while rattlesnakes, 
wild-cats, and other necessary evils of thinly 
populated territories absund in rich profusion. 

In the Oil Country the perpetual and imminent 
danger from fire anP explosions of a most fearful 
aitd ,far-reacluug character, deters all those not 
tkpendent upon the oil-wells for subsistence from 
M^ng witnin its limits; while those who find 
it necessary to resi^ there and delve from day 
to : day, erect houses and other dwellings of 
4 . ^eap and temforary character. Thi^ latter 


course is pursued for two reasons. 'The first, 
because of the inability to effect insurance against 
fire, backed by the unpleasant knowledge that 
at any moment a huge conflagration may sweep 
away all their belongings. The second is the' 
ever-present possibility of the failure of the wells, 
which frequently run dry with appalling sudden¬ 
ness. Consequently, Pan Handle City enjoyed 
no reputation, either at home or abroad, for, 
elegant residences or massive business blocka 
And the oil which rushed upwards from the 
score of scattered wells that formed the Pan 
Handle ‘field’ caught its first glimpse of the 
face of Mother Earth from no unfavourable point 
of view. 

The Torahicken Valley was formed by two 
bolil spurs of the Alleghanies, the ridges of which 
were for a long distance about ten miles apoi't 
Down this Valley, in a south-westerly direction, 
flowed a tributary of the AlVigliany River—the 
'I'omhii ken Creek, navigable, except during the 
dry .season and in winter, for very small vessels. 
During the autumn months, after the full rains 
had replenished the stream, the Tomhicken be¬ 
came very much alive witli light craft of every 
conceivable kind—barges, boats, punts, rafts, and 
one or two pigmy steam-tugs—conveying the 
summer output to the great refineries at Pitts¬ 
burg, I’ulTido, and New York, for the winter 
niawcet. There was no railroad yet in the Tom¬ 
hicken Valley, and the oil-producers of Pun 
Handle City were compelled to hike every pos¬ 
sible advantage of the fickle little river, along 
four miles of whose banks their wells were 
scattered. 

For six or seven years the Pan Handle ‘ field ’ 
had ‘ held out,’ and, while there is nothing reliable 
about an oil-well, there was every ap})arent pros¬ 
pect that the Ilow would continue for Iialf-a- 
dozen more years—or longer. There were no 
‘gushers’ at ‘the City,’ so no one became, with 
astonishing rapidity, immensely rich. On the 
other hand, so long as there was a living to 
be made from the slow but sure yield of the 
dirty, greasy (laid, none of the original settlers 
left the Valley, and the population remained 
steady. 

Gradually, a new idea dawned upon the more 
thoughtful among the toilers foi' oil at Pan 
Handle City. Some there were among tliose 
men who had brought with them, when oil was 
first ‘ struck ’ in the Tomhicken Valley, not only 
yomig wives, but babies and little toddlers. 
These during the intervening years had grown to 
girlhood and boyhood, and their ranks had been 
frequently replenished by new arrivals, so that, 
while the adult population had remained prac¬ 
tically at a stand-still, a considerable number of 
juveniles now looked to the Pan Handle wells for 
snpjilies of bread and butter. Having recognised' 
the fact that the children were increasiiij; in years 
and in numbers, the same thoughtful citizens read 
in that fact an important problem, which, to 
their credit be it said, tliey at once proceeded to 
solve. 

Hitherto, schoolhouses and churches had bee^i 
deemed quite as superfluous as gas-lamps*' or 
hansom cabs. But on the day following an im¬ 
portant after-dinner conversation, held near the 
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Jerrick of Well No. 4, between Tommy van Horn, 
Captain Peter Lamson, and their ‘ pardners,’ Pan 
Handle City was stirred from centre to circum¬ 
ference by notices nailed to the derricks of all 
.the larger wells. These notices, each of which 
Was a counterpart of the others, were alleged 
to have emanated from the scholarly pen of 
‘Cockney Ted,’ a diminutive Englishman of 
doubtful age, who gloried in the fact that he 
had graduated, at the tender age of twelve, from 
a worthy institution in London known as the 
Hoxton Ragged School. To hear some of his 
friends in the Valley—especially the women, 
who were staunch admirers of ‘ Cockney Ted ’ 
— one might have been e.\cu8cd for supposing 
Ted to be a combination of Senior Wrangler, 
First Prizeman and Gold Medallist, with D.C.L. 
thrown in. 

The important notice read on this wise : 

Kalley round the Flagg, boys!—To the Citersuns 
of Pan Handell Citty.—A iniportint meutin to 
diskuss the Skidd CuB.schiiig will be belt in the 
barril bowse of Wei No. 4 on Satterdj' nito at 
Sevin o’clock.—Come Erly! Ivveryboddy Gome 1 

Well No. 4 was one of the large.st in the Pan 
Handle ‘ field,’ and its owners, ‘ Captain Peter 
Lamson and Company,’ did such a thriving busi¬ 
ness that they employed coopers to make and 
repair barrels c.xclusively for their own trade. 
For this work they had erected a spacious shed, 
known in ‘ the City ’ as No. 4 Barrel Hou.se. 

Upon the occasion of tlie meeting, one delight¬ 
ful midsummer evening, the B.arrel House jire- 
sented an animated appearance. Some thirty or 
forty men wore there gathered together—a number 
which repre.sented fully si^venty-five per cent, of 
the voters of the settlement, and e.xai'tly one 
hundred per cent of those who appreciated the ] 
advantages of even the most slender knowledge of ] 
the ‘ three fils.’ There wiu'e no scats provided 
beyond the heavy barrels, which were freely 
utilise<l hy those present, and none of the men 
removed their hats. But the best order prevailed. 
Captain Peter was voteil to the chair by acclama¬ 
tion, his first official act being the appointment of 
Cockney Ted to the post of Secretary. Then 
Tommy van Horn, a shrewd Pennsylvania Dutch¬ 
man, brielly and concisely explained the object of 
the meeting; and the very interesting disiuission 
of the subject which followed culminate<], near 
midnight, in a series of re.solutions wliieh occupied 
the little Londoner all the da> light hours of the 
following Sabbath in committing to a sheet of 
very oily wrapping-paper. ’I’lie resolutions were 
in effect to subscribe money for a school and a 
teacher and to appoint a managing Committee. 

The Committee lost no time in getting to work. 
The first assessment of two humlred dollars was 
spoeilily secured; and three weeks after the 
meeting, a neat frame-lmilding stood four-sguare 
to the winds which sometimes swept across the 
Torohicken Valley. When it was completed, 
Chairman-of-Committee Lamson said to a small 
knot of his confreres and constituents : ‘ There 
ain’t no frills fior flounces nor owt o’ sech truck 
about it, but it ’ll wear all the better fer tliet 
^here, and don’t ypu ferget it! Blame me if I 
don’t think it *8 pretty near a dandy : ibei'e’s a 
windey and a door on the outside; and inside 
there’s a desk and a cheer fer the schoolmarm. 


and benches fer the kids ; and, God bless my soul, 
boys, what could you wish for more V ' 

There really was nothing more to wish for, 
except—a teacher, the securing of which rather 
necessary adjunct to a schoolhouse Ivas indeed an 
important, and not unpleasant, part of tne duties 
of the Committee, or such of its members as might 
be detailed to make the selection. 

Although there was no official custodian of 
Uncle Sam’s mails at Pan Handle City, there wot 
an individual commonly accorded the title of 
Postmaster. This was old Steve Smiley, the pos- 
ses.soi' of a team of sorry-looking mules, which he 
‘hiti hed up’ every Monday morning to his buck- 
hoard wagon, and so wended bis way over the 
North Mountfiin to the post-office at Mesopotamia 
Cross Hoads, a village of some importance, about 
eight miles from ‘ the City.’ Steve was a combina¬ 
tion of carrier, parcels-dcliverer, and postman, 
and his bu.sinc.ss w.as of such a steady and regular 
character that he had actually caused some cards 
to be printeil at the office of the Mmoputamia. 
Mirror which announced a scale of charges, 
ranging from twenty-five cents for the transporta¬ 
tion of a ‘ trunk, average size,’ to five cents for a 
letter or any number of letters for the same 
addressee. The same cards ailbrded additional 
information to the elfect that passengers by the 
hmkhoard—and Steve could only hy close crowd¬ 
ing accommodate two be-siiles himself—would be 
charged the sum of ‘ fifty cents for the round 
trip.’ 

For their letters the. P.an Handle people were 
entirely dependent all the year round upon 
Steve Smiley and his mules, because their settle¬ 
ment was, for postal purposes, officially tributary • 
to tho office at Mesojxitamiu Cross Roads. For the 
transaction of other bu.siness, including purchases 
of sundry supplies, the citizens invariably jour- 
ncyeil down the Tomhicken Creek so long as that 
unreliable s'" 'am would furnish waterway for the 
J’Hrukatn (V.a pigmy steamboat which plied at 
irregular intervals between Oil City, on the Alle¬ 
ghany River, and I’an Handle City. 

But early in August, when Messrs Robinson 
and Van Horn were detailed by the Committee of' 
which they were niemberB to visit one or two 
centres of civilisation in search of a school teacher, 
the Tomhicken Creek was as dry as some of the 
old oil-wells, and Smiley’s wagon afforded the 
only means of leaving the Valley. So the two 
men sewtred the privilege of jolting their frames 
for a couple of hours by the side of old Steve, and 
at five o’clock in the morning started upon the 
first stage of tlicir journey. 

Captain Peter, who had developed into an edu- j 
cational enthusiast, was at Smilev’s stable to see j 
his colleague.s start. Taking a hand of each of 
them 1)0 gave them a piece of confidential and | 
farewell oilvice : ‘ Now see here, boys. Wo ’ve got I 
a slick Itttng-np little schoolhouse, what’s a erwit i 
to our people. What we want is a teacher to 
match the building. We don’t want no old fogey, ; 
' di ied up ami a-wearing glasses, and' a-ketcMng of , 
us all up when we make ongrammatical bre^. ; 
Nor yet we d(m’t want no chit of a gal as Ji onjy^ ^ 
jest out of school herself. We don't Want Jfto ■ 
stuck-np niece, nor yet we don’t want no do4^ 
female what ain’t got nosstyle libout her. We ' 
want a young woainn what's tolerably good-look¬ 
ing ajid smart and a lady, but one os won’t iniad , 
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being one of ns and making berself to homo. 
What we want is a happy niejuin—that’s the 
word, liappy mejum : a school tnarra as ’ll be a 
credit to herself, to the young uns, to the com- 
inunit;^ at Ittrge, and above all, to the School 
Oonimitfee.’ 

With which very fitting farewell ringing in their 
ears the travellers started out. 

At Mesopotamia Cross Roads they embarked 
upon the r^ular daily coach for the ten-mile ride 
to Clipper Gap, whence they were able to take the 
railroad train to Brailford or any other of the 
larger towns in North-wc.stern Pennsylvania. 

Messrs Van Horn and Robinson had been gone 
from Pan Handle City nearly two weeks, and 
Captain Peter Lamsou, whose enthusiasm had by 
no means abated, was beginning to grow impatient. 
Not that he was disposed to criticise his absent 
colleague.^, or willing to believe them at all 
dilatory, but he wa.s very anxious to see the 
school started by the first day of September. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Captain Peter, 
arrayed in a very much soiled suit of rough blue 
flannel, stood with his hands in his pockets eyeing 
his ‘pardners.’ Said ‘pardners’ were rep.airiug 
the little engine, and the Captain was ‘bossing the 
job in other word.s, as the ‘pardners’ were well 
able to mend the engine witliout any ‘ bo,ssing,’ 
the Captain was simply loafing, a method of 
passing time which by no means suited Peter 
Lanison. 

While the Captain watched his companion-s and 
wished for the speedy resumption of pumping 
operations, a man rode up on horseback. J'lic 
horseman was a stranger at Pan Ilaiidln City, 
tliough not entirely strange to Lumson, who hud 
seen him about the hotel at Mesopotamia. He 
seemed to remember the Captain, too, for he 
shouted : ‘A letter for yon. Cap !’ 

Lamsou took the proflered letter, and, with 
much deliberation, turned it over several times 
before opening the envelope. At the end of 
perhaps ten minutes ho had deciphered the 
following communication : ‘ Friend Cap —We 
have met with snkscss. She is very smart and 
very plesint. We will all be home this eavening. 
I send yon this word in case you wish to make 
properashuns. T. van Horn sends liia riggards, 
and I am rispekfuly youre friend 

Edward Robinson.’ 

‘Guess you fellers can got along ’tliout me?’ 
said the Captain to bis partners as he prepared to 
leave Well No. 4. Receiving no reply, he moved 
away, followed by the messenger, leading the 
shsae of a horse. 

‘ Hitch that there varmint,’ said Lamson to the 
dweller in Mesopotamia,' ‘ and come with me to 
my place. It’s purty nigh dinuer-time, and my 
missis ’ll feed us both.’ 

The man was nothing loth to accept the 
invitation, and, after fastening the animal to a 
tree-stump, quickly caught np with Lamson. 

‘Two of the Pan Handle boys at your house?’ 
asked Captain Peter with some curtuess. 

•‘Ves.’ 

‘ Lndy with ’em V 
Vtea.’ 

\ Young I’ 

‘Voubetl' ’ 

‘Good-looking ?' 

'Well, I should rernuuk I’ 


'Look like a schoolmarm?' 

‘Naw!’ 

‘ Wear glasses ? ’ 

‘Not much!’ ' 

‘ Well,’ said the Captain, who began to feel both, 
satisfied and curious at one and the same time—" 
‘ Well, what M she, and what isn’t she ? Here, I 
gness you can spend a dollar when you get back 
home, can’t you ? ’ 

‘Cap.,’ saiil the man, who was a native of the 
Alleglianies, ‘ 1 don’t niver hev nowt to do with 
wimmin nor females of no kind, wheerfor I ain’t 
no jedge. But I kin tell you this yere : she ain’t 
no slouch, thet’s what she ain’t; and she’s a 
hummer, tbet’s what she is!’ 

Captain Peter Lamson was a man over forty 
yeiirs of age. He was also a married m.an, blessed 
with a most worthy wife, whom he very much 
admired and esteemed. P’or bis wife, however—at 
least during the years be bad spent in the Valley 
—the Captain had never been known to shave 
bimsedf on any day but Sunday, and he had not 
J worn bis ‘ storc-clotbes ’ since his last trip to Oil 
City. Yet, when the mc.ssenger from Mesopotamia 
bad left, after partaking of a sumptuous dinner of 
corned beef and cabbage in Mrs Lamson’s kitchen. 
Captain Peter carefully manipulated bis favourite 
razor, donned a white slurt and his best suit, and 
then walkeil out to notify the other stny-at-liome 
inenibcra of the Committee of the approaching 
event. 

Of course the Captain was Chairman of the 
School Committee, and naturally deemed it 
eminently right and projier that bo should 
[ welcome the ‘ scliooliiiarm ’ with some show of 
I dignity—such, even, as a suit of black and a 
smooth face could lend him. Yet the (jneation 
still arises, would Captain Peter have sought to 
create so favourable an impression if the messenger 
bad not reported the new teacher to him as ‘a 
liiminier’ and ‘no slouch ?’ 

It would have required a powerful stretch of 
the imagination to speak of a street in connection 
witli Pail Handle City, for the shanties and small 
bouses were dotted about with an utter disregard 
to anything like design. Still there was an excuse 
for a thoroughfare through the settlement—a sort 
of wagon-track, which managed to include in its 
course the principal wells and the steamboat land¬ 
ing, and which finally left ‘ the City’ in a northerly 
I direction to form the Mesopotamia road. It was 
upon this suhstitute for a boulevard that Captain 
Peter promenaded, the while he cast frequent and 
anxioas glances in the direction of the North 
Mountain. 


WEl-CHT : THE CHINESE GAME 
OF WAR. 

Wei-ch’i is a game which holds an absolutely 
unique position. It is the only pastime in the 
world which stamps its devotees as men of mark 
and learning, the only one which requires such 
exercise of i>erseverance and application of its 
results os to guarantee the possession of high 
intellectual powers on the part of those who 
indulge in it. Considerable brain-power is .nei 
doubt demanded by whist or chess ; but either of 
these games con be played after a fasMon by 
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r>eople who are anything but clever. Wei-ch’i 
differs from them and from all other games of 
skill cr chance in the fact that it is so difficult 
of acquirement as to debar any but persons of a 
high order of intelligence from gaining more than 
the most elementary knowledge of it. The toiler 
cannot hope to be able to devote sufficient time 
to this difficult game to enable him to excel in 
it; its acquirement is reserved for the man of 
leisure, who can apply himself seriously to the 
solving of its mysteries. And so AVci-ch’i i.s the 
game of the higher classes of Chinese society ; 
the masses cannot expect to attain to a know¬ 
ledge of its intricacies. There is no likelihood of 
the careless or impatient man becoming a Wei-ch’i 
player. The game presents complications which 
could never bo mastered by the carele.ss, and 
requires an expenditure of time that wouhl infal¬ 
libly j)rove too much for the impatient. Speaking 
in a general way, it may be said that only the 
cream of the vast population of the Celestial 
Kin])ire ai'c Wei-ch’i players ; and even among 
the highest in the land many arc to be found who 
have never succeeded in mastering this intricate 
amusement, if, indeed, any such intellectual exer¬ 
cise can be calle<1 by so frivolous a name. 

To play Wei ch’i, and if possible play it well, 
is tbe very summit of the .ambition of liundreds 
of Cliinameii. They struggle over the board day 
after day and week after week, fighting against 
the feeling of despair that must creep over every 
one who attempts to conquer the rules of tlio 
game, until at last the crooked paths look stiaight 
to them, the mysteries resolve themselves into a 
shape that can be understood, and they are vic¬ 
torious. It is a proud moment in tlie life of a 
Chinaman wlien lie can with truth call liimself a 
Wei-ch’i jilayer. The knowledge of his acquaint¬ 
ance with the famons game makes him feel tliat 
he is a personage of some importance, ami lie 
looks down in a pitying way upon those of liia 
friends who eitlier cannot or will not place them¬ 
selves in a position to meet him over the many- 
squared board. 

Wei-cli’i is played on a magnified chessboard 
containing eighteen squares along each side, or 
three hundred and twenty-four in all. The men 
are usually made of marble, and are shaped like 
those with wliich we play draughts. As in the 
latter game, they are coloured black and white ; 
but, unlike draughtsmen, they do not move from 
one square of the board to another. The jdayers 
alternately place one of their men upon the board. 
Once a Wei-ch’i man bos been put down, it must 
remain where it is placed; that is to say, on one of 
the points formed by tlie intersection of any two 
linos of the board. The squares are not taken into 
consideration, at all. The game is played upon 
the points to which we have just alluded, and 
which in a board containing three hundred and 
twenty-fonr squaVes number three hundred and 
sixty-one. The points on the ontside lines of the 
board w here other lines end, are brought into play 


in just the same manner as those* inside. The 
size of the board is not arbitrary. As we have 
said, the game is properly played upon one formed 
by nineteen liftes intersecting nineteen others, and 
thus forming a square which contains three hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four little squares like those of 
a chessboard. A smaller board than this may, 
however, be used, and to simplify our illustration 
of this brief description of Wei-ch’i, we have 
chosen one containing but ten squares on eacli 
side. A smaller board than tins could hardly bo 
employed; one of any size between this and tbe 
full dimensions ma.v be chosen, always ]irovided 
that the number of squares on each of its sides 
is an even one. In a game played on a fnll-sizcd 
lioard about three hundred men are used. From 
ninety to ninety-five will therefore bo required fur 
a game on our smaller board. 

Tlie aim of the Wei-ch’i pla.vpr is to surround 
with his men ns many of tlie intersecting points 
which the board comprises ns he can. The fol¬ 
lowing diagram shows a few examples which will 
illustrate our nieaning, and assist the reader to 
obtain some grasp of tliis intricate subject : 




Fig. A illustrates the case of a black man which 
is surrounded by four white ones. The point 
occupied by black becomes white’s property on 
his managing to surround it in this manner, and 
he therefore takes the black man off the board. 
Hut tliough white has thus secured a point, there 
is no reason why he should reiiiuin in undisturbed 
possession of it. Black may surround his four 
men with eiglit others, placing one on each of 
the immediately neighbouring points. It then 
only remains lor him to put down another 
man on the central point, and white is in turn 
hemmed in, witli tlie result that his four awn 
may be taken tip, th% points occupied by them 
becoming black's jiroperty. ' 

Fig. B shows a better position than that ohen- 
pied in fig. A. When black has hi.s men disposed 
in such a manner, there is no great likeljhpod of 
white’s being able to do much agaipst hinri^hai 
particular case. • 

In fig. C, white has mf^agod to seeure an im-* 
pregnable position. He has surrounded tw»,points ^ 
entirely, and black is unable to surround him i» 
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turn, ae to do this both of the raaces now belong¬ 
ing to white must be filled. This can never be 
done in such an instance as we have under con¬ 
sideration, for,a man must not be' placed among 
the enemy’s men unless the latter can be taken 
up then and there. One of the two spaces which 
wnite has enclosed in fig. C must always remain 
open; and so white may look upon himself as 
the gainer of two points if he manages to secure 
such a i^ition as we have indicated. Of course 
this and other examples which we give here are 
not very likely to ever occur in a real game, at 
all events in such a simple form ; for the sake 
of illustration it is imagined tliat the men sur- 
ronnding any particular point have been allowed 
to take tip the positions marked without any 
hindrance on the part of their oppommta 

Fig. D shows a white man occupying a point 
along one of the boundary lines. Three black 
men only are requii'od to enclose him, and if they 
are placed in the positions shown, the white man 
may be taken up, with the result tliat black 
becomes the owner of the point it occupied. 

Two men only are required to capture a comer 
point, os is demonstrated in fig. £. 

In fig. F we have a similarly impregnable posi¬ 
tion to that shown in fig. 0, only in the case of 
fig. F two more men are rc(|uireil than in that 
of fig. C, as the points surrounded are in the 
middle of one of the sides of the board. When 
a player threatens to take up one of his opponent’s 
men he calls ‘ I ’ll eat you,’ in the same way as 
chess-players cry ‘Check’ when they menace the 
opwising king. 

The Chinese attribute the invention of their 
game to Yao, one of their most famous emperors, 
who ruled over them more than four thousand 
years ago. Whatever may be the truth of this 
assertion, there is no micstion that Wei-ch’i has 
flourished among the Celestials for an immense 
time. Some of their ivriters who lived before the 
Christian era alluded to it in a manner which 
shows that it was then of great antiquity. 

A game goes on until neither player can put 
down a man without either placing it on a point 
belonging to his opponent, where it will he at 
once taken up, or filling with it uselessly a space 
which belongs to him already. AVhen this stage 
is reached, it only remains to count the points 
enclosed by the men of either player ; whichever 
has succeeded in surrounding the greater number 
is the winner. There is no po,seibility of a tlrawn 
game, for os the board contains an uneven number 
of points there must always be one left to fight 
over. 

Probably, there is no game in the world more 
difiicult of explanation than Wei-ch’i. But be¬ 
cause it seems hard to grasp the theory of the 
pastime from this necessarily brief of it, 

the reader must not imagine that it is a game 
leading to more weariness than amusement Not 
one Briton in a hundred, nay, in a thousand, 
would have the patience to make himself fully 
master of its intricaci»«q but it is only necessary 
to see the rapt attention paid to it by the cleverest 
men o? the Flowery Land in order to realise the 
fadit that it must be a game possessing great merit. 
If any proof of this assertion is required, we have 
it in the far greater (attention paid to Wei-ch’i 
than to any btaer game by the more intellectual 
GMnese, It is not that they are without other 


ames, and so take to this one for want of a 
etter. Chess, dominoes, a variety of cord-games, 
and many others, are known to Chinaman, hut 
none can dispute the supremacy of Wei-ch’i. 


THE WOOING OF ALPHONSE. 

Monsieur Alphonse Th^vixet was sitting with 
his arms upon one of the small iron tables under 
the awning outside the Caf4 Victor on the Coiirs 
Boiledieu. A glass of cold coffee stood before 
him, which he stirred now and again with an 
abstracted air. The buzz of conversation, the 
excited exclamations of piquet players, ami the 
rattle of dominoes, rose all round him ; waiters 
in long white aprons flitted to and fro, laden with 
cups and glasse.s, serving the numerous customers 
who made the Victor their nightly rendezvous. 
It was eight o’clock on a warm July evening, 
and tile company at the cafe, was large; but 
M. Alphonse Thevinet, sitting alone, biiried in 
his thoughts, saw and hoard nothing. For M. 
Alphonse was in love! Yes, in love. He had 
becohie deeply e'pris with Mademoiselle Adrienne 
Mesnildot, daughter of the rich advocate, M. Jules 
Mesnildot, and the belle of Rouen. 

How he had succeeded in falling in loVe 
with lier is a question too subtle for us to rleal 
with. He had never waltzed with Mademoiselle 
Adnenne ; had never sat out dances with her in 
twilight bowers ; had luiver even taken her down 
to dinner or played tennis with her. The lust 
was indeed an inipnasibilitjq for Lawn-tennis was 
a closed hook to M. Alphonse. He had that 
afternoon met Madame Slesiiildot and her only 
daughter at the band in the gardens at the Place 
Solferino, and had, as on previous occasions, sat 
with them, criticising tlie music and the pas.scrs- 
by, talking of the weatlier, the approaching fes¬ 
tivities of La Fete Nationalc, and the news from 
I’aris. It wn.s the ninth time he had thus met 
Mademoiselle Adrienne ; but never in the whole 
course of his acquaintance had he enjoyed so much 
as a two minutes’ tete-a-tete with her. Madame 
her mother was her constant duenna, and little 
walk.s and little talks with Mademoiselle by her¬ 
self were luxuries unknown to him. And yet at 
the moment we find him lounging over his cafe 
froid at the Victor he is actuulTy engaged in the 
process called ‘making up his miml’ to propose 
in due form for Matlenioisclle Adrienne’s hand. 
‘She is beautiful,’ said M. Alphonse to himself ; 
‘she is amiable; she is nineteen years old; and 
Monsieur Mesnildot cannot give her less than 
eighty thousand francs for dot. Less ! f’arbleii, it 
is impossible that she shall not receive one 
hundred thousand. My friend Monsieur Jules 
Bernier shall call upon Madame Mesnildot with¬ 
out delay. It is done ! ’ 

Now, it was a somewhat bold thing for M. 
Alphonse to say thus that ‘ it was done,’ inasmuch 
as M. Georges Thevinet, his father, had never 
even told liira to look upon himself as affianced 
to Mademoiselle Adrienne or anybody else. But 
allowance must be made for M. Alphonse in view 
of the singularly liappy attitude his only living 
parent adopted towards him. M. Georges 'Th^- 
vinut was a shipowner of large property ; and of . 
his three children, JL Alphonse 'was the eldest 
and his favourite j to Alphonse he gave an 
annual allowance of six thousand francs, and 





denied him nothing he choee to oak. When, in 
accordance with the laws of the Bepublic, M. 
Oeurgee’ wealth was divided amongst his three 
sous, the share he had allotted to Alphonse, 
though apparently of valne equal to those of 
his orothers, would in reality yield the largest 
income.—But we anticipate. 

M. Alphonse Thevinet, sitting over his cold 
coffee at the Victor was one of the best-looking 
young men in all Normandy, and everybody, him¬ 
self included, knew well that he was the best parti 
in the province. He was tweuty-eiglit years of 
age, and stood live feet two inches in his socks ; 
his black hair, cut scrupulously to a uniform length 
of three-eighths of an inch, stood erect ujjon a 
well-shapecl head ; his moushicbe, though small, 
was a model of symmetry; and his dress, from the 
higli-crowned straw hat with ribbon ‘a la Tour 
Eiffel,’ to his varnished boots, detied ci'iticism. 
Mademoiselle Adrienne was fortunate indeed ; 
Monsieur and Madame Mesnildot could not but 
welcome such a jiuitor for tlieir daughter ; ami 
since M. Alphonse had decided to present himself 
in that capacity, her hapiiiness was securod 
whether her views concun'eil witli tlieim or not. 
A young French lady has no voice in the.se 
matters ; she is not consulted, and inlinite possi¬ 
bilities of trouble are thus agreeably avoideil. 

M. Alphonse sat smoking his cigarette and 
tasting his coffee, now and then exchanging a bow 
with an acquaintance ; but he made no attempt to 
enter into conversation, until a short stout man of 
five or six and thirty, with a smootli pl(^'laant face, 
came through the flower-tub.s which partially con¬ 
cealed the cafe dooi-s from the public eye. Then 
M. Alphonse sprang up to meet him. 

‘ Aha ! it is you, my friend,’ he crieil. ‘ (’ome ! 
sit here with me. 1 have business of importance 
to discus.s.’ 

M. .Tules Bernier—for he, and no other, was the 
newcomer thus welcomed by Alphon.se—suffered 
himself to be led to a seat at the table whence the 
lattei’ had jiist risen. 

‘Vou will take something?’ inquired M. 
Alphon.se affectionately. 

‘A glass of* eau siicnfe,’ resjtonded M. Jules 
Bernier with promptitude. 

The refreshment was speedily placed before 
him ; and as he jiroceeded to break the sugar in 
his glass with the metal crusher, he reverted to 
the worils with which his friend had greeted him. 
‘You have business of wdiich to speak,’ ho said. 
‘May I inquire its nature?’ 

M. Alphonse threw aside the end of his cigarette 
and leaned across the table, that he might not be 
overheard. ‘You know, doubtless. Monsieur and 
Madame Mesnildot, Jules, my friend?’ he began. 

M. Bernier sipped his glass with relish and 
bowed assent. ‘Yes,’ he said; ‘1 have known 
them well from my childhood.’ 

‘ You are then an intimate friend V 

‘ Certainly ; 1 have the honour.’ 

‘Then I have to ask of you a favour, Jules,’ 
said M. Alphonse impressively. ‘I wish to ask 
if you will accept' from me an errand of delicate 
nature to Madame Mesnildot?’ 

‘Ahi^ Alphonse 1’ and M. Bernier looked ency- 
clopwdias at that gentleman. ‘You refer without 
dSubt to Mad'efnoiselle Adrienne ? Is it not so?’ 
M. Bernier might have been guilty of winking, 
as he put this question, bad he known how to 


do it; but he did not, so he accompanied it by 
raising his eyebrows until they vanished into his 
hair, which answered the same purpose. 

‘You are right, my friend,’ responded M. 
Alphonsfe ‘1 am ^ris with* Mademoiselle 
Adrienne.’ He did not blush as he made the 
tender confession; he had fallen in love on his 
own responsibility, and his independent spirit 
scorned a blush. 

‘And you wish me to acquaint Madame 
Mesnildot with your feelings ?’ 

‘ If 1 may so far task your friendship.’ 

‘You may, Alphonse. Monsieur your father 
has siguillcd liis consent, no doubt?’ 

‘ Why, no ! Hois’- 

‘He has not done so !’ exclaimed M. Bernier in 
tones of horror. ‘You cannot poiisibly ask me to 
ilo thi.s, when Monsieur Thevinet has not given 
his permission ?’ 

‘Listen to me, Jules, my friend, I pray. My 
father has ever been to me the most indulgent of 
parents, and as he is presently travelling in the 
country, 1 feel assured that 1 may take his per¬ 
mission as given.’ 

M. Bernier shook his head. ‘Do I under¬ 
stand that Monsieur your father is as yet unaware 
of your intentions? Nay! 1 cannot say inten¬ 
tions; your wishes ?’ The revelation of Alphonse 
bad stunned M. Bernier. 

‘I nqie.at, Jules, that 1 am so sure of receiving 
his consent, that 1 ask you to approach Madame 
Mesnildot without delay. Will you perform this 
kind office for mo ?’ 

‘As you will,’ answered M. Bernier, drawing in 
his wrist-s and elbows and expanding his palms, 
with a shrug of the shoul<lers—‘as you will. For 
my jiart, I am happy to serve you.’ 

‘Then, if you will take breakfast with me at 
twelve o’clock on Saturilay, I will give you all 
particulars to satisfy Madame Mesnildot.’ 

■ iSo soon, Iplionse ?’ 

‘Ah, Juie , do not suggest a later day 1 Will 
[ your convenience permit that you call upon 
Madame Mesnildot on Saturday?’ 

M. Bernier had by no means recovered from 
the shock of heai'ing that M. Georges Tlnivinet 
was iinaequuinlud with his sou’s intentions; but 
on rellection, he decided that Alpbonsc was tlie 
best judge of his own affairs, and that no responsi¬ 
bility w'ould fall upon himself by accepting the 
post of ambassador, lie therefore replied that it 
would give him pleasure to brcaklast with his 
friend at mid-day on Saturday, and that ho would 
call upon Madame Mesnildot afterwards. 

M. Alphonse cmbrac(!d him with fervour, paid 
for their refreshiuuut, aud left the cafe to walk 
homewards. 

M. Jules Bernier was a man of his word, and 
punctually at noon on the appointed day he 
arrived at M. Thevinet’s house cai-efully arrayed 
in evening dress in readiness to pay his formal 
call on Madame Muswldot immediately after 
breakfast 

Little passed between the friends during the 
meal, though they were alone tt^ether. M. 
Bernier was busy with his knife and foi^ and 
though Alphonse ate sparihgly, his t.houghu|l^t 
him sileuL No qiralms of doubt as to the fre- 
cipitaney of the step he was a.bout to tl&e—by 
deputv—oppressed him. His faith in his fiddlers 
affecji'on and generosity wae too deeply rooted- 
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to bo disturbed by his unuiven conaeut. But at 
times be tvas conscious of a mad yearning to 
follow the 'bold unseemly custom he had been 
told was prevalent among the jjcople of Great 
Britain, to.go in'person to Modemoiwlle Adrienne’s 
mother, ahil flinging himself on his knees at her 
feet, implore her to give him her daughter’s hand. 
But of course such an extraordinary proce^iug 
was quite out of the question. Conventional 
usage, born of modesty, dictated that the principal 
should sit quiotlv at home, while a trusted family 
friend conveyed the weighty petition to the 
beloved object’s mother. Alphonse had never 
heard that there are cases on record in which 
a young Englishman has taken upon him to 
address the girl of his choice herself without 
ever consulting the parents on either side at 
all; and if he had, he wouhl not have believed 
it,- even of Britons. Tlie idea of doing such a 
tiling never crossed his mind. • 

‘lou have, I liope, made a good breakfast?’ 
be said to M. Jules as his friend drew the napkin 
from his collar with a sigh of content. 

‘Excellent; I thank you,’ replied M. Bernier. 
‘With your permission, I will light a cigarette, 
and you can inform me reganling your pecuniary 
position, that 1 may explain it to Madame 
Mesuihlot.’ 

Keeping carefully in mind that he had taken 
his father’s consent for granted, Alphonse in¬ 
structed his friend to say that Ids allowance wlicn 
he married would be twelve thousand francs per 
annum, and that he expected to inherit not less 
than half a million of francs at his parent’s death. 
He had nothing else to say, except that a life’s 
devotion would he Mademoiselle Adrienne’s, and 
he should be glad to learn whether her /lot was 
not to be one hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
and the furnished house on tlio Boulevani 
Cauchoise. 

M. Jules Bernier elev,ated his expres-sive eye¬ 
brows as lie heard this. ‘ One hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, and that beautiful house—fur¬ 
nished, parbleu !—on the Boulevard, is much to 
expect Alphonse, my friend,’ he said. 

‘ Nevertheless, you will say that, it you please,’ 
replied Alphonse. It Wiis a matter of bueino.ss ; 
and Alphonse was no child. 

‘As you wish,’ answered M. Bernier with a 
shrug, as he rose from his chair and adjusted 
his cravat at the mirror. ‘ It is now liaif-past 
one o’clock. 1 will go to Madame Mesnildot’s, 
and return direct to you here, at perhaps three 
o’clock.’ 

‘I will await you in the mlon,’ said Alphonse 
with dignity, and he followed his friend to tlie 
door. 

We need not dwell upon the suspense of M. 
Alphonse Thevinet, or upon tlie eagerness with 
which he received his ambassador when he re¬ 
appeared two hours later. 

‘You were long gone/, he said breathlessly. 
* But do not delay; tell me Madame Mcsnildot’s 
reply.' 

‘Her reply,’ answered M. Bernier, with the 
smile/if one who loves to bring good news, ‘is, 
Yer AShe Assured me that Mademoiselle would 
be overwhelmed with gratitude for her good 
fortune, and that her dot would not be less than 
one hundred thousand francs.’ 

‘And the lumished'house ?’ queried Alphoqse. 


mad yearning to 
tom he had been 


* Madame said nothing of the house,’ answered 
M. Bernier. M. Bernier had done this kind of 
office before, and knew better than to drive 
bargains at the first interview. 

A cloud gathered upon the brow of Alphonse. 
He had persuaded himself that M. and Madame 
Mesnildot would have promised all he chose to 
ask, and he had demanded thus much, that he 
might make assurance doubly sure when he came 
to request his fatlieris periiiissiou to_ marry 
Mademoiselle Adrienne. He was disappointed. 

‘A hundred thousand is a small dot for 
Monsieur Mesnildot to give his only daughter,’ 
he said. 

‘ I would counsel you to let that side of the 
matter remain for settlement between Monsieur 
your father and the parents of Mademoiselle,’ 
replied M. Bernier.—‘ When does Monsieur 
Tlu'viiiet return to Itouen ? ’ 

Alphonse could not tell for certain. He was 
travelling in the country near Bordeaux, and hud 
no fixed address at present; biitjie expected him 
to return at the end of the mouth. 

‘Well, I will offer you my congratulation.«, and 
take my leave for to-day,’ said M. Bernier. ‘ It 
lias given me great pleasure to have had the 
honour of conveying your message to Madame 
Mesiiiklot’ 

Alplionse liusteneJ to express his gratitude for 
f ile service his friend had done liiin; the indebted¬ 
ness, lie said witli sincerity, was all on his side. 
Witliout Jules, lie hud been quite at a loss to 
address Madame Me.siiililot; tliunks could uot 
repay M. Bernier for what lie bad that day per- 
foriiieil. He kissed Jules upon botli cheeks as he 
liade liim adieu, and having seen him depart, tlirew 
liiiiiself into a chair to dream of Mademoiselle 
Adrienne. 

Two weeks later, M. Georges Thevinet returned 
home, from his travels, and was received with 
effu.sion by his son. 

‘I have nows for tliee, Alphonse,’ said the old 
gentleman as they entered the salon uiui-in- 
urm. 

‘And T for thee, also,’ replied Iiis son. ‘But 
first of all, give me yours.’ 

M. Georges Thevinet beamed upon Alphonse 
with paternal pride as he answered in impressive 
tones: ‘I liave found for my son a wife. I 
promised my friend Monsieur Luguerre that you 
sliull espouse his duugliter Mademoieello 01a- 
risse.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle Clarisse ! ’ exclaimed Alphonse. 
‘ Sir, she is forty.’ 

‘She is but thirty-eight,’ replied his father in 
correction. 

‘ Slie has a squint,’ said the son. 

‘She has Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Francs,’ said the father, fixing upon Alphonse 
a look in which affection and cupidity were 
happily blended. 

‘It • matters uolliing,’ cried Alphonse ; ‘for I 
love .mother.’ 

‘Eh ! What’s that?’ inquired old M. Thiiviuct, 
who was a little hard of hearing. 

‘But two weeks since, I received Madame 
Mesnildot’s sanction to marry Mademoiselle 
Adrienne.’ ' 

‘Then you must write and apologise for your 
mistake. 1 have already told you that you are 
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‘affwced to Mudemoiselle Clarisse Loguem,’ 
replied M. Thevinet firmly. 

‘Never!’ cried Alphonse with a gesture of 
desMir. 

. ‘But you are. I absolutely refuse to sanction 
your marriage to any one else. Mademoiselle 
Alesnildot wul not receive one-third—mark me, 
boy!—not one-third of the dot with which Mon¬ 
sieur Laguerre will endow his daughter.’ 

‘ I care nothing for the dot,’ ci'ied Alphonse 
wildly. (‘The boy is nuul!’ muttered M. Thevinet, 
senior.) ‘I will marry no one but Adrienne, 
A-dri-enne.’ And at tliis point tlie feelings 
of Alphonse overcame him and he sobbed. 

Coercion, diplomacy, and persuasion were tried 
by M. Thevinet in turn with barren results ; and 
finally there ensued a quarrel so violent that 
Alphonse packed up his portmanteau ami left 
the house. 

‘To think of the boy’s contracting a matrimo¬ 
nial engagement without a word to me !’ said 
M. Thevinet to hijnself as he retired that night. 
‘What on earth can'have got into his head f 
What is the world coming to?’ 

‘To think of my father giving away my hand 
like that!’said Alphonse as he .strode down the 
Boulevard. ‘1 might as well be a Turkish slave 
at once !’ 

Fortunately, Alphonse had plenty of money in 
his pocket, un<l he had soon installed himself in 
pleasant lodgings in the Boulevard .Joanne <l’Arc. 
‘ It is indeed lucky,’ he said to himself as lu; 
unpacked his clothes, ‘that I .am over twenty-five 
years of age. Were I but a few years younger, 
the course I must pursue, lepugnant as it is to 
my filial feeling.^, would be closed to me.’ 

Alphonse had already decided to take such 
steps as would remler his marriage without his 
fatiicr’s consent a higal uidoii, though lie shrank 
i'roni tile jnoc.ess, .and chafed at tlio delay it wouhl 
entidl. Had he been under the age of twenty- 
live, liis father’s refusal would have bound him 
hopele.ssly, according to law. 'I'lic proch-vcrliiil 
is a legal we.apou denie<l young men below that 
age. But Alphonse, as we liave alreaily remarked, 
was twenty-eighf, and he knew the power the 
law conferred upon him. 

‘I wish ! had been an Englishman,’ he said 
to M. Jules Bernier one evening a week later 
at the cafe. 

‘ Wiry so?’ asked Uf. Bernier. 

‘Uould I not then marry Adrienne at once 
witliout my father’s consent ?’ asked Alphonse. 

‘Certainly you might,’ replied M. Bender. 
‘But were j'ou an Englishman, you wouhl have 
other thini^s to eoiisider, my friend. 'I’he l.ady 
might decline to marry you ; and Monsieur your 
father might exercise the bnitid privilege of an 
Englishman, and “cut you olF with a shilling.”— 
No, no, Alphonse ; be thankful that you are a 
citizen of the Ilepublic.’ 

But Alphonse did not feel thankful or pi’otend 
to be 80 ; he said in meaning tones ; ‘I yesterday 
took the first step.’ 

‘ You do not mean to say ’- The rest of M. 

.Bernier’s speecll was spoken in an awo-struck 
whisper. 

, Alphonse pressed-Jiis lips together and answered: 

' I flia.’ 

It was true. On the morning of the previous 
day, a gentleman who pursued an honourable 
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calling analogous to that of sherilPoflicer, had 
waited upon M. Georges Thevinet with n docu¬ 
ment of portentous size in his hand, and 
demanded audieftce of that gentlema^ in the name 
of the Law. « 

‘What have you there?’ M. Thevinet inquired 
of this official as he produced his paper. 

‘It is the }troch-ve.rbal, Monsieur. On behalf 
of your son, Monsieur Alphonse Thdvinet, do 
you consent to his marriage with Mademoiselle 
Adi-ienne Mesnildot?’ 

‘No, I don’t!’ replied M. Thdviuct with much 
n.sperily. 

The legal gentleman requested that he might 
be furnislied with n pen ; and having received it, 
wrote down M. Thcvinct’s answer with great 
care upon tlie document ‘ I have the honour to 
hid you resfiectfnlly adieu, Monsieur,’ he said as 
he rolled up the paper and put it under his arm. 
‘ It will be my duty to call upon you once more 
in a month’s time.’ 

‘ I fear you will have the trouble of calling also 
a tliird time,’ said M. Thevinet, forcing himself 
to be calm. ‘ I.s it not so ?’ 

The polite official slirngged his shouldera in 
deprecation. ‘ If Monsieur did not give bis valued 
consent the second time the prnch-verhal was pre¬ 
sented,’ be said, ‘doubtless it would be the wish 
of M. Alphonse to have it presented two months 
licnce for tlie tliird time.’ 

‘And thou?’ inquired M. Thdvincl, who knew 
all idx)Ut it, hut was anxious for fuel to feed his 
wrath. 

‘ Why, then, if Monsieur withheld his permission 
on being asked a tliird time, M. Alphonse would 
he legally able to marry without.' The polite 
olficial made a profound bow and hastily with¬ 
drew. M. 'I’hcvinet’s anger had mustered him, and 
he appeared about to vent it upon his visitor. 

Had M. Thevinet been an EngliBhman with an 
Englisliniaii’;- '.ower over Ids own property, he 
would most 1 !., vitahly have sent for his solicitor 
amt altered his will that day. But he could not; 
a French parent’s estale is, irrespective of his 
wishes, ilividial by the law amongst his children 
or heirs at liLs demise ; so M. Thevinet could not 
enjoy that remote satisfaction. However, he did 
the next best thing. He wrote to Alphonse, and 
told him that until he returned to his roof, peni¬ 
tent and pre)iarcd to marry Mademoiselle Laguerre, 
he shonlil give him only the barest piltaiice 
upon which to exist. ‘If you think,’ wrote the 
indignant father, ‘that Monsieur and Madame 
Mesnildot will accept n peiinile.ss .suitor for their 
daughter, the legal stops you have taken to set 
the necessity for olitaining my consent aside, will 
have served their end. IJiit 1 doubt whether in 
your new position you will receive the welcome 
which they acconJed your representative, M. 
Bernier. 1 should advise you to think this over 
at your leisure.’ 

When Alphonse recciwd this letter, lie recog¬ 
nised the weakness of his case, and proposed a 
compromise. If his father would not call upon 
liim to marry Mademoiselle Laguerre for three 
years, he on his part would renounce his intefkioa 
of marrying Madomoisclle MesnildoL- WouluM 
Thevinet receive his sorrowing son upon tWwe 
terms ? • 

'I'lie language ir. which the old gentleman in- 
diilgei^ when his sun’s answ« reached him was 
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dwaflfnl to ^leor. Ha would agree to no con¬ 
ditions whatevet, and Alphonse might take his 
choice—Mademoiselle Clarisse, or poverty in soli¬ 
tude until tlig end of his father's lifetime, lie 
wrote at .once directing his son tOfChoose," remind¬ 
ing him that this was the sole favour he had 
eve? asked in return for all he had done for him. 
It was a powerful and pathetic letter; the heart 
of Alphonse was touched by it, and he gave way. 
After a bitter struggle with self, he made in) 
his mind to obey his father; he sent the shcriii- 
olBcer his fee, and dirocted him not to serve the 
procit-verhil again; repacked his portmanteau, 
and went home in a cab. 

How old M. Thevinct called upon Madame 
Mesnildot and explained that M. Jules Bernier’s 
visit had been paid under a misapprehension; and 
how Madame Mesnildot said she was sorry, but 
th^t it didn’t matter, because she hud not men¬ 
tioned the subject to Adrienne yet, it boots not 
fo telL We have only to conclude the history of 
the wooing of Alphonse by the bare statement 
that his father took him down to Bordcau.x a 
month afterwords, stood over him while he agreed 
to the ffromem de mariaije which Monsieur le 
Notaire had prepared, and saw him espouse 
Mademoiselle Clarisse Laguerre at the bureau of 
Monsieur le Maire. Maduuioiselle Clarisse pro¬ 
mises to be a model wife in all respects, and 
everybody is contented and happy. 


IS OUR CLIMATE CHANGING ? 

Thb (piestion whether the present climate is con¬ 
stant IS one much discussed by scientists. While 
with meteorologists the constancy of our climate 
■is to a certain extent an axiom, geologists, geo¬ 
graphers, and hydrographers beg to did'er. The 
controversy was brought before the meeting of 
German geographers recently held at Berlin, in 
a paper prepared by Professor Bruckner, of Bern. 
Dr Bruckner, on the whole, leans to the side of 
the geographers, who hold that a change of climate 
has been observed within historic times ; and he 
BulHitantiates their views by a powerful array of 
facta. All scientists are agreed as to a change of 
climate from the Tertiarv to the Glacial period, 
and from the latter to the present day ; but, as 
observed, the difference of opinion begins with 
historic times. 

The dispute between the two parties entered 
upon a new phase when the meteorological mate¬ 
rial regarding the changes of temperatui'c within 
longer periods was begun to be examined. The 
fluctuations in the glaciei-s of the Alps seem to 
point towards a variation of the climate. The 
changes in the mass of Alpine glaciers ai-e governed 
,,by rainy and cold, as well as by dry and warm, 
perioda A similar variation in those periods is 
shown by hydrographic observations on the Black 
Sea, the Caspian, and the Baltic, which agree with 
periods of high or low water levels. Meteorolog¬ 
ical observations wk'-.h have been taken at six 
hundred meteorological and hydrogmphic stations 
by Ijfi&nj thousands of observers, present us with 
avplbture of the fluctuations. of climate on the 
wnole earth. Those observations have determined 
the changes of rainfaU from Scotland over Central 
Europe to the eastern shores of the Old World 
mdin America. We learn from the curves,taken 


that, in the present century, much rain fell during 
the twenty years 184(MiO, that the succeeding 
decade (1860-70) was dry, and that the next 
(1870-80) was wet Although the maxima and' 
minima of those periods were not absolutely, 
equal, the curves show that no maximum 
fell in a minimum territory, or that the con¬ 
trary took place. Exempt from this general rule 
were only a few territories, such as Lower Italy, 
Sicily, Southern Spain, and the east coast of 
America, which are influenced by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The fluctuations became mure accentuated 
the farther they penetrated into the interior of 
the Continent Besides the length of time during 
which rivers are frozen over, the direct curves of 
temperature of the several years supply further 
material for the changes of climate ; end in this 
direction it is found that the fluctuations in the 
curves of the temperature coincide with those of 
the rainfall. Those fluctuations may be followed 
as far back as the lost century ; for Russia, back 
to 1700; and for the Caspian Sea, even as far back 
as 1685. Most interesting and confirming results 
are supplied by the registers kejit of the time of 
the wine-harvests in France and Switzerland, 
which ui-e more numerous after the year 1500; the 
records of one nation thus acting us a check upon 
tho.se of the other. In cool and d.amp years the 
grape ripens later, in warm and dry seasons earlier. 
Those clianges coincide with great fluctuations of 
temperature. 

11 vve now inquire into the final cause of those 
changes and fluctuations, an explanation is sup¬ 
plied in the case of the rainfall by the conditions 
of the air-currents and their variations, which 
are again dependent upon air-pressure. In dry 
eriods (he iiressure is greater on land, and rises to 
igh pressure ; while its diminution in wet years 
permits the sea to exert a greater influence by 
its cooling and fructifying action. Independently 
of the interest with wliicli those problems of 
nature are followed by scientists, fluctuations of 
climate are of profound practical importance ; for 
times of famine and plenty, of depression ami 
prosperity in trade and industry, are dependent 
on and regulated by the lising’ and falling of 
rivers and lakes, and the dearth and abundance 
of rain or sunshine. 


RONDEL 

Sue came to me when Spring was in tlie land; 

I could not separate her from its flowers ; 

She was inwoven with the budding hours 
When Summer’s dainty leofery is planned. 

We stood a day or two on Friendship's strand. 

As rightly met as April sun and showers : 

She came to mo when Spring was in the land; 

1 could not separate her from its flowers. 

And though we go not hence linked hand in hand. 
Nor ns a gentle friend my life she dowers, 

Leut-Iilies will recall those rides of ours; 

1 ’ll say, when primroses their buds expand; 

* She came to me when Spring was in the land’ 

Me»ik MoaiKu DowtK. , 
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W O U K I N G - H O U R S A B R 0 A 1). 
Thehe has hoeii of Lite so iiiiuli agitation and 
discussion as to wimt does, and wliat does not, 
constitute a fair day’s work, tliat tlic Itepoits of 
Her Majesty’s representatives abroad, with respect 
to the lioiir.s of labour in Europe and the Cnited 
States, come to hand very opportunely, and affoiil 
convenient means of comparison with the liour.s 
of labour that prevail among ourselves. 

So far as regard-s laws regulating tin; number of 
hours a man shall work, the great majority of our 
representatives in foreign lands have the .same 
story to tell—that such laws are non-existent. 
Of the dillurent states forming the Empire of 
Germany, none have any special enactments on 
the subject, the Imperial legislature alone being 
competent to deal with it, and that body has left ' 
adult labour entirely unfettered, exccpit in for¬ 
bidding the employment of women in certain 
kinds of work, ami enacting that employers may 
not compel their workmen to ply their voi atioms 
upon Sundays or feast-days, only where the 
special nature of an industry precludes the woi'k 
being postponed or interrupted. In 188(1 the 
Belgian Labour Commission pronounced against 
any legislative interferemre with the fiiiedom 
of working-men. Neither in Sweden, Denmark, 
the Netherl.ands, Spain, Boitngal, Rue.sia, Italy, 
Greece, nor Turkey has the iilea of fixing the 
limits of a working-day by law been entertained ; 
while the Roumanians, Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Montenegrins, if they agree in notliing el.se, are of 
one mind ns to leaving ma8ter.s and men to make 
«ich arrangements as they deem best for their 
interests. 

* Very' little information is vouchsafed as to the 
actual working-hours in the countries where 
freedom of contract remains unelmlleiiged ; but 
we arc not left quite in the dark. Wc learn that 
a Turkish working-day lasts from sunrise to 
sunset, with certain intervals for refreshment and 
report. In Monte’negro the day-labourer begins 
■work between five and six in the morning, 
knock* off at eight for half an hour, works on 
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till noon, rests unlil two, and then labours on 
until sunset. This is in summer. In winter, be 
eommeneifl working at ludf-pa.st seven or eight, 
rest.s from twelve to one, and works uninter- 
luptedly from that time to sunset. The rules 
ie.specting skilled lalmur are theoretically the 
same, but considerable laxity iirevuils in practice. 
In Servia the priiieiplo of individual convenience 
rules in every case. In Portugal from sunrise to 
siuis<;t is tile usual length of the working-day. 
With field labourers and workmen in the building 
trade the .summer working-day begins at half-past 
four or five in the morning and ends at seven in 
the evening, two to three hours’ rest being taken 
in the middle of the day. In winter the hours 
are fi'om half-past seven to five, with a shorter 
interval of repose. In manufactories the rule 
is twelve hoi’i ■ in summer and ten in winter, 
with an hour aie. a half allowed for meals. 

Eleven boms is the average day’s labour in 
Belgium ; but brewers’ men work from ten 
to seventeen boms ; briekmakers, sixteen ; the 
eabinelmakcrs of Brussels and Ghent are often 
at work si'vcnteen hours a day ; tramway drivers 
are on duty from fifteen to seventeen hours, with 
an hour and a half off at noon ; railway guards 
sometime.s know what it is to work nineteen and 
a half hours at a stretch ; and in the mining 
di.'^tricts women arc often kept at truck-loading 
and similar heavy labour for thirteen or fourteen 
Lours. 

The normal work-day throughout Saxony is 
thirteen hours, with two hours’ allowance for 
meal-taking. In Baden llic medium duration of 
labour is from ten to twelve hours ; birt in some 
rases it far exceeds this, often rising to fifteen 
Iiours in stoneware and clfina works and cotton 
mills ; in sawmills to seventeen hours ; while the 
workers in the sugar-refineries, where the shift- 
system is in vogue, work for twenty-four hoirsi 
and then have twenty-four hours free ; jind in iro 
many of the Baden factories Sunday-work ia tH 
rule. In Russian industrial •establishments, the 
difference in the working-hours is eoraething 
extraqrilinary, varying from sit to twenty. ‘It 
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is renmrkublo that these great divergeuces occur 
in the same brandies of industry within the same 
inspector’s district, and amory' cstablisliinents 
whose prodifce realises the same market price.’ 

The only European states in which the law 
controls, or pretends to control, the disposal of a 
grown man or woman’s time are Austria, Switzer¬ 
land, and France. In the fimt-namod, the factory 
hand must not work more tlian eleven hours a 
day, exclusive of an hour and a half for refresh¬ 
ment and recuperation ; ami in mines the actual 
working shift is limited to ten honrs ; but these 
rules are liabh; to modilicalion with the joint 
consent of the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Commerce ; wdiile in special cases the 
Industrial Officer of the district is empowered 
to permit a temporary increase in the working- 
hours for a period of three weeks or less. A pei'- 
manent extension of time has for some reason 
been given by ministerial ordinanee to spinning- 
mills and silk factories, by which tlie hoiu’s of 
labour have been lengthened to twelve and 
thirteen hours respectively. 

In Switzerland, a normal workingahiy must 
not exceed eleven hours, with one liour’s interval, 
coinpristjd between the hours of live a.m. and 
eight I’.il. during the months of .hine, July, and 
August; and between six a.m. and eight I’.M. 
during the remainder of the year, the time to 
be regulated by the town-clock. On Saturdays 
and holidays the workshops must be closed two 
hours earlier. Exceptional and temporary pro- 
longfition of the working-time is obtainable in 
cases of necessity, ‘but not simply to suit the 
convenience of the employer.’ Sunday labour, 
except where it is absolutely necessary, is jn'o- 
hibited altogether ; and under no circumstances 
is feminine labour permissible on that day. On 
ordinary days any woman having a household to 
look after is free to leave the shop one half-hour 
before the mid-dny rest. 

The hours of adult labour in France are 
regulated by a series of decrees, the earliest of 
which, promulgated in 1848, enacted that the 
working-man’s day in manufactories and mills 
•hall not exceed twelve hours of ‘effective labour.’ 
In 1861 another decree exempted certain occujia- 
tions from the limitation ; and in 1885 it was 
officially laid down that the twelve hours’ limit 
was confined to such manufactories and mills os 
were moved by tnacliiiiery by day, or mnebiuery 
in motion by day and night without extinction of 
fires ; and that no workshops employing less than 
twenty-one hands in any one slmd came nnder 
the law of 1848. Of the six or seven million 
people earning daily’ wages in France, not more 
than a million are computed to be subject to iLc 
pwvisioDS of that law; indeed, the Inspectors of 
.^tories only record three hundred and fifty-nine 
Wonsand adnlts, of whom forty-one per cent, are 
women ; and it mty be accepted that Frenchmen 
in factories pass at least fourteen out'of every 
twenty-four hooi's in the factory; wji^p the 


workers outside, such as carpenters, masons, and’ 
labourers, work for any number of hours inclina¬ 
tion may prompt or necessity compel. 

The tfnited Stales are by no means united 
on the subject of labour legislation. Most ot 
them are content to leave it alone. New York 
pronounces eight hours a legal day’s work for all 
classes of mechanics, working-men, and labourers 
—excepting those engaged in farm ami domestic 
labour, or in the operation of street surface or 
elevated railroads within the limit of cities of 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants ; ten 
hours’ labour within twelve consecutive hours, 
with a reasonable time for meals, constituting 
a day’s work with the last mentioned. Clon- 
necticut, IVnnsylvnnia, California, and Indiana 
reckon the legal working-day at eight hours ; in 
Michigan, Kliode Island, Maine, Florida, and 
Marylanil it is two hours longer; hut the clauses 
in all enactments of the kind contain the dis¬ 
tinctive proviso, ‘unless otl«;rwise agreed;’ an 
addendum which doubtless owes its being to the 
fact that by the American (^institution the several 
States lire jii-oliibited from passing any laws im- 
liairing the obligation of contracts, lisw or no 
law, it comes to tlie same thing with those eon- 
cerneil. As everyw'liere else, so in America, the 
length of a working-day varies in dill'erent trades 
ami callings, ranging from eight to sixteen hours ; 
but as a general rule, ten hours is the working- 
day ot the United Stales. 

As will be seen from the above statistics, the 
position of our workmen at home may compare 
favourably with that of workmen abroad. Of 
course this remark docs not apjily to .speejal 
classes of our workmen, such ns those who serve 
the needs of the travelling jiublic, and whose 
liours are in many cases uiuiucstionahly too long. 
'File skilled artisan at home, as well ns the agri¬ 
cultural labourer, iijipear, however, wlii'u com¬ 
pared witli their contemporaries on the Continent 
and in tlie States, to be in a much better position 
us regni'ils hours of labour. 

A DEAD RECKONING 

CHAVrEll XVII. 

Foil the first few moments after Picot’s startling 
confession bad fallen like a thunderbolt among 
those a.ssembled in the justice-room ot Cummer- 
hays, the silence was so intense that, to use a 
common phrase, a pin might have been heard to 
drop. Every eye was focussed on the mountebank, 
who stood on the spot where bo had risen, erect 
and very pale, his .eyes glowing in their deep 
orbits like live coals, and pressing his soft felt hat 
w'ith both hands to his breast. Suddenly there was 
a slight commotion close to where the magistrates 
were sitting ; the strained silence was broken, and 
all eyes turned as with one accord. Tlie lady ill 
black, she who was said to be the wife of the 
accused man, had fainted. But Margery’s strong 
arms had caught her ere she fell. Another woman 
ill the body of the court at once hurried to her 
help, and between them the unconscious yoaing 
wife was carried out. . • , , 

‘ Place that man in the dock,’ said the' red- 
faced magistrate, ‘ and allow the other prisoner to 
be seated.’ 
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A DEAD EECKOiNING. 


• I’ioot Btcppail quietly forwtird of his own accord, 
the people near making way for him with wondei - 
ful alacrity, and placed himself on the spot the 
nra^istrate had indicated, a coni)lo of constables 
siationing themselves behind him as he did so. 
Then the clerk put certain questions to him, which 
Pieot answered without a moment’s hesitation. 
When these came to an end the entry on the 
charge-sheet stood us follows ; ‘Jules I’icoU Age, 
forty-throe. Native of France. Profession, acro¬ 
bat. No fixed place of residence.’ 

Then the nmgistj-ate, clasping the fingers of one 
hand in those of the other’, and re.sting tliem on 
the table in front of him ns ho leaned forward a 
little, said: ‘Jules Pieot, you have confessed 
open!)' and in public to the coniini.ssion of a most 
heinous and terrible crime. Such being the case, 
we hav(‘Ho option but'to detain you in custody 
while inquiries are being made, ns to the truth 
or falsehood of the extraordinary statement jn.“t 
volunteered by you. Any further statement you 
may choose to mak« we will of course lisloii to ; 
hnl. at the same time we must caution you that 
anything you may say will be taken down and 
used us cvideuco against you elsewhere. Is it 
your wish to make any further statement, or is 
it not ? ’ 

‘ Ma foi, iiionsicur,’ answered Pieot, with a 
slight shrug, ‘ tliat Is wliat 1 am here foi’—to 
make what you call statements, to tell the. truth, 
to prove that this gentleman i.s innocent, and that 
I, Jules Pieot, anil 1 alone, killed Otto von llo.sen- j 
berg.’ He paused, and in the hush that followed, j 
the rapid .scratching of I he ch-rk'.s pen as it raced 
over the ])aper wiw clearly audildc. 'I’he pencil,s 
of the two reporters who sat in a little box below 
the clerk moved at a more (Icliberatc ).)acc'. One 
of them even found time to make a furtive sketch 
of I’icot on a blank page of hi.s Jiote-book. 

It W!is so evident the pri.soner had something 
more to say that no one broke the silence. 

‘Eight years ago, momsieur,’ he began in a low 
clear voice, ‘ 1 had a wife, a ilaiighler, and a son. 
Now 1 am alone. I was li\'ing in Paris. No man 
could have been more happy than 1 was. Ste¬ 
phanie, my daughter, laid an engagement at the 
Cirque de I’lliver. She was benuliful, slie was 
good. In ap evil hour she atti’ttcted the atteulion 
of the Baron von llosenberg. He followed her 
everywhere; he gave her rich pre.seiits ; ho even 
went so far ns to promise to make lier his wife— 
sctfl&at that he was 1 Of all this I knew nothing 
till afterwards. One day Stephanie does not come 
home. 1 make inquiry for her. She has lied. 
Vou llosenberg, too, Las disiii)peared. 'I'liey have 
fled together. From that day 1 never .saw Sto- 
nlianie more.’ Again he painsed, and although 
there was no traee of emotion in his voice, it uniy 
be that the hidden depths of his being were 
profoundly moved. 

‘A little while later, ma pauvre Marie died. 
She had been ill a long time ; but what killed her 
was the loss of Stephanie. Ah yea 1 After that, 
Henri and I set out, wandering from place to 

f ilace, not caring rnuoh where we went, but always 
ooking and asking for Von Ro.scnberg, because I 
want to demand of him what has he done with my 
child^ All at oneij I’discover him. It was at the 
house of this gentleman. Monsieur Brooke. Next 
day they tel! me that he has gone away back to 
his own country, and they know not when he will 


return. But I wait and wait while one week go 
away after another, and at length he comes back. 

1 hide myself in the wood. T climb into the thick 
branches of a tree', and stay there hour after hour 
till he shall be alone. At lengtli I see him coming 
down the path that leads from the house to the 
chrdet near the wood. He whi.stles as he comes, 
and he is alone. I wait a little while, then 1 
come down Irom the tree and walk up to the 
chalet. The Baron is standing up, examining a 
pi.sinl—a pistol with inlay of ivory and gold, and 
u'itli strange figures marked on it. On the table 
close by is a heavy I’iding-whiji. He has not heard 
my footsteps. I eiitei-, and he starts and stares. I 
make him a profounil bow, and say : “ Bonjour, 
Motisieui’ le Baron. My name is Jules Pieot, and 
1 come to deniuud fiom you what yon have done 
with my daughter Steydianie.” He still stares, 
and seems to tie tliiiikiiig to liimsclf how he shall 
aii.swer me. At last lid says : “ 1 know nothing 
whatever of your daughter ; and if 1 did I shonld 
decline to tell you.” “ She left Paris in your com- 
paiiy,” 1 reyily. “ Possibly so,” lie answers with 
an evil sneer. “ Monsieur, 1 rejioat that I am her 
father. I seek for her everywhere, but cannot find 
lier. You, nionsieur, if you choo,se, can give me 
some clue by wliicli I may be able to trace her. 
Her mother is d. ad, and I have no other daughter. 
'J'bhik, mensieur -- lliiuk.” Ho laughs a laugh 
that makes me long to sjiring at his tlHviat and 
strangle him. “ 1 altogetlier refuse to give you 
any iiiformatiim whatever about your daughter,” 
lie .say’s. “How, nionsieur, you refuse!” 1 say 
a.s T draw a step or tw o neai’cr. He has laid the 
pistol on the table by Ibis lime, and his finger? 
now .shut on the handle of the riding-whip. 
“Then yon an; a coward and a villain,” I con¬ 
tinue ; “and I syiit in your face, as I will do again 
and again wlienin ei’ T meet you. 1 have found yon 
now, and 1 uill follow you wherever J’ou go.” 
He ri’idies old 1,’y seizing the whip, hissing it 
quickly tlirougii the air, and bringing it down 
with all bis strengtli I’omid my licud and shoul¬ 
ders. Strange lights dance before my eyes ; there 
is a noi.se in my ciirs as of falling waters. The 
pistol i.s close to my hand ; 1 grasp it ; I fire. Von 
Ko.seribei’g falls without a cry or a word. I fling 
the yiistol away and walk quietly back througu 
the woods. .-\s I reach the village, where my boy 
i.s awaiting me, tlio ehiirch clock strikes seven. 
Tile evening is that of the 28tli of J tine.’ 

He ceased speaking as quietly and impassively 
as he had boguu : he might have been reading 
something from a newspaper referring to some 
other man, so little apparent emotion did he dis¬ 
play ; yet lii.s h(,ai’er.s felt instinctively that he wa.s 
speaking the truth. 

‘What yon have just told ns,’ said the magis¬ 
trate, ‘ will be taken down in writing; it will 
afterwards be read over to you, in order that you 
may make any additions oi’ corrections that you 
may deem necessary ; and ^ou will then be asked 
to ullix your name to the document. Vou will 
liave no objection to do so, I presume ? ’ 

‘ To write my n.ame on the paper, is that wjjat 
mou.sieur nieiin.s ?’ 

‘ That is what I mean.’ ‘ j 

‘ Certainement, monsieur, I will write ray namfc 
Why not?’ • 

‘ Then for the present yon are remand^.’ 

Piegt looked round with a puzzled air; but one 
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of the constables touched him on the shoulder and 
whispered, ‘Come this way.’ 

He turned to obey, and as he passed Gerald the 
eyes of the two iuen met. Gerald’s hand went out 
and gripped that of the mountebank. ‘ 0 Picot! ’ 
was all his lips could utter. The mountebank 
stroked the back of Gerald’s hand caressingly for 
a moment while a strangely soft smile flitted across 
his haggard features. ‘ Ah, monsieur, you and la 
belle madume will be ha])))y again,’ was all he 
said. Next moment ho hud passed out of sight. 

Gerald was now replaced m the dock ; and one 
of the magi.stratcs, adilressing him, said that 
although, on the face of it there seemed little 
reason to doubt the truth of the singular narrative 
to which they had just listeneil, it w’ould liave to 
be confirmed by ample imiuiry before it could be 
accepted and acted upon.' Meanwhile, he regretted 
to say Mr Brooke would have to remain in cus¬ 
tody. But on the morrow, or no.\t day at the 
latest, both prisoners would be transferred to 
King’s Harold, when the amplest inve.stigatiou 
would doubtless at onee take place. With tliat 
the prisoner was removed. 

Before going buck to his cell, Gerald was allowed 
to see his wife for a few minutes. The meeting 
wiuj almost a silent one ; words would come after 
a time ; just now their hearts overflowed with 
a solemn thankfiilne.ss, the roots of which struck 
deeper than speecli could fathom. 

As soon as Picot readied the cell allotted to 
'him, he asked to b<! supplied "with a cup of colfec, 
after wliich he lay <lowu on his pallet with tiic air 
of a man tliorouglily wearied out, and in a few 
minutes was fast asleep. lie slept soundly till 
aroused some three hours Inter, wlien lie was con¬ 
ducted to a room where ho found one. of the 
magistrates, the clerk, the governor of the jail, 
and two other oificials. Here a paper, which had 
been drawn up from notes taken in the justice- 
room, was read over to him. Alter having caused 
it to be corrected in one or two minor particulars, 
he affixed his name to it ; and liis signal ure having 
been duly witnessed, he was recoiidiicted to liis 
cell. 

About eight o’clock, after the gas had been 
lighted, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, and a 
email table to write on. Tlic.se having been 
supplied him, he sat and wrote, slowly and labo¬ 
riously, for nearly a couple of hours, finally ! 
putting what he had written inside an envelope 
and sealing and directing it. Tlicn, after having 
taken off nis shoes and coat, he wrapped liimself 
in the blanket which had been supplied liim and 
lav down to sleep. The gas was lowered, and 
silence I'eigned throughout the prison. Once 
every hour during the night a M'arder went the 
round of the cells and peered into each of them 
that was occupied thi-ongh a grating in the door. 
All through the night jf’icot apparently slept an 
unbroken sleep. When the warder visited him 
at one o’clock he founM that he had turned over 
and was now lying with his face to the wall, after 
which he seemed never to have stirred between 
uim visit and another. At seven o’clock another 
wCrder, who had just come on duty, went into his 
to rouse him. To his dismay, he could not 
succeed in doing so. He turned the unconscious 
man over on his b{£k, and then the drawn, ghastly 
face told its own talc. 

‘ Ah,’ remarked the doctor, who was quickly on 


I the spot, os he held up to the light a tiny phial 
I only about half the size of a man’s little linger 
and smelt at its contents, ‘ five drops of this 
would kill the strongest man in three seconds.’ • 

LAST YEAR’S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
The year 1888 was distinguished by a happy 
imiiiuuity from any serious railway tragedies. Of 
minor accidents there were, of course, enough 
and to spare; but no wholesale disaster marked 
the railway annals of the year. Most people, we 
imagine, will be surjirised at the figures returned 
to tlio Board of Trade up to December 31. 
Thirty-live collisions between passenger trains, 
resulting in one death * 011(1 two hundred and 
sevenleeu injnrie.s; and fifty-four collisions be¬ 
tween passenger and goods trains, resulting in 
nine deaths and two hundred and ninety-two in¬ 
juries, seem to represent about as iiuich security 
for railway travellers, so far as this head of 
accidents is concerned, as we are ever likely to 
attain in Ibis most imperfect disjieiisatioii. The 
mo.st that we can hope is, indeed, that the returns 
shall show a eoiitimied decrease in the iinnibcr of 
killed and wounded, so os to encourage tlie cus¬ 
tomers ami servants of the Railway Companies 
in tile helicif tliat they are exposed to a degree 
of peril whicli grows less year by year. And, 
taking into account the millions of lives whose 
safety lias been entrusted to the Companies of 
tile Cnik'd Kingdom during the time, the figures 
are certainly remarkahle. 

The totals of tlie period covered by the 
returns are nine hundred and live killed and 
tlirec thousand eight hundred and twenty-six 
injured, from all causes wluitsoever inclusive. 
Analysing tliese figures, we get one hundred and 
seven passengers killed and fourteen hundred 
and eight injured ; three hundred and ninety-six 
servants killed and two tliousaiid one liundrud 
and uinety-Uirec injured; the remainder consists 
of trespassers, suicides, and (ither jicisons not 
coming under the above (dassifieation. Now, these 
totals not only sliow a decrease on those for the 
same period of tlie preceding year, lint ure rela¬ 
tively very low. Accidents occurring on the 
premise.s of the Railway Companies, lint in which 
the movement of trains was not concerned, are 
not included in tliem, and since in all of tliese 
the. sull'urers are themselves more or less to blame 
(us, tor instance, in ascending or de.sceiidiiig steps 
at .stations, falling olf platforms, loading or un¬ 
loading wagons, and so on), they are not properly 
included in ‘railway accidents.’ We may there¬ 
fore take the figures as they stand. 

And if the causes of the.se deaths and clisastew 
he classified, we get further evidence of the 
watclifulncss and care with which the railway 
business of the country is now unceasingly con? 
ducted ; for a very large proportion of these acci¬ 
dents oi'e due wliolly or in part to the careless¬ 
ness and negligence of the public or of railway 
emjiloyees. Thus, nineteen passengers were killed 
and fifty-six injured by fulling between carriages 
and platforms when getting .into or alig^htmg 
from trains, for which foolhardiness they have 
obviously no one but themselves to blame. Be¬ 
sides these, seventeen were killed and five hundred 
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tind twc'uty-six injured by falling on to platforms, 
lallaA, (Sec., when getting into or alighting from 
trains, presumably in motion, although it is not 
so specifically stated. Again, the twenty-eight 
liilled and sixteen injured when pas-sing over the 
line at stations ; the fifty-three killed and twenty- 
four injured whilst passing over raihvay.s at level 
crossings; the two hundred and seventy-three 
trespassers killed, the ninety-live trespassers in¬ 
jured; and the sixty-live suicides, luu one and 
all wholly or partially responsible for their own 
deaths or injuries. Nor are railway servants more 
careful, for a still larger pi'oportion of the acci¬ 
dents to this class are due, at lea.st in part, to 
‘ contributory negligence.’ We do not know how 
far it is necessary for the employees of the Com¬ 
panies to get on and off trnin.s, wagons, or engines 
in motion, nor what are the lylaws of the Com- 
])anies in their liehalf. Shunting ojierations, 
doubtless, often require men to undergo consider¬ 
able risk in this way ; at least eighty-two men 
Were killed and no fewer than nine hiimlred 
and forty injured while doing this kind of work. 
Coupling or uueoupling vehicles, too, uUhough 
often performed in a mo.st casual manner, not only 
always appears to be horribly dangerous to the 
ordinary observer, hut is so as a matler of fact, 
fifteen deaths and two hundred and fifty-eight 
injuries being put down under this heading. 
Allowance being made, for the perils of their 
calling, it is eUair from tliese facts and ligiues 
that railway servants are oflen Umipted by fami¬ 
liarity to desjiiso danger. Hut it is very grati¬ 
fying to know that tlie total number of servants 
killml is little more, tlian half the average of 
a few years ago. In 18S], for instance, (his 
execeiled five liundred ; and it is still lamentably 
high. The public are ent.itleil, .ami not alone 
oil selfish motive.s, to demand that .as much help 
and jirotection as pos.sihle shall be alTonled to 
the whole army of poiiitamen, jilate. layci's, diiver.s, 
firemen, guards, and' porters, to whom they .are 
immeiliately imle.hted for the comfort ami safety 
in wliicli thi>y are enabled to travel. 

Tliei’e are probably few peoide who have not 
been struck with (Jlie amazing coolness with which 
nearly all the work of railuay-men is performed. 
Who has not stared aghast at the sight of an 
engine-driver or stoker walking along the plates 
of the engine while it is going at full speed'! 
Thi.s, again, may he a type of peril iueidentnl to 
their eailliiig; but it i.s worthy of note that 
twenty-two deaths and one liumlred ami .seventy- 
five injuries actually oecurred hist year from fall¬ 
ing off engines, ■'itc. during the travelling of trains. 
Six deaths ami thirty iiijmie.s, ]iut down as 
having liappened from ‘coming in contact with 
over-bridges or erections on the sides of the lino 
during the travelling of trains,’ is an item which 
it is hard to explain us it stjind.s. We hear, of 
course, of foolish or drunken pas-sengers jmtting 
4heir heads out of carriages, or even climhiiig 
out oil the root, and so meeting a teirilde death ; 
but it is difficult to believe that railway-men 
would be guilty of any sm li foolliarily coiiducU 
And it seems cfiually incredible that any ereidions 
can he permitted to nmiain so (lose to the per¬ 
manent way as to be dangerous to life with ordin¬ 
ary toecaiitioiis. Gates oii level crossings are not 
nearly .so dangerous to servants as to pa-ssengers, 
only two railway-men being killed and four 


injured under this head. The low rate of ten 
deaths and forty-nine injuries whilst ‘attending 
to ground-points and marshalling trains’ is due, 
probably, to the* very large diminution in the 
miuibcr of points which are now worked by levers 
on tlie level. Plate-layers and others working on 
the p«!rnianent way always carry their lives in 
their hand, and, sad as it is, no one svill he sur¬ 
prised to hear that sixty-six were killed and sixty- 
seven injured in the United Kingdom in twelve 
moalhs. 

Walking, cros.sing, or standing on the line on 
duty are also lamentably fatal, iiiiiety-eiglit deaths 
and one hundred and thirty-one injuries being put 
down to these enu.^es. It is, however, incoinprc- 
heiisible that no hiwer than fifty-six railway-men 
should be killed and twenty-nine injured whilst 
walking to ."ir from their homes, and the fact 
seems to sliow that this use of the road should be 
as far as possible forbidden. The lessons pointed 
by the ligni-es is indeed conclusive to show tlie 
need which exists for the ComiMUiies to adopt 
all possible regulations to diminish the risk of 
the calling. The death-rate must alwiiys ho 
veny heavy am(.mgst these men. It is impossihlo 
to take away' all risk from their arduous and dan¬ 
gerous daily duties ; hut .“onKthiug more might 
vet be (lone to rediiee it, if possible, to a still 
lower average. Tliat it should have been lessened 
so mucli as it has is enough to show that much 
can he aci.cmplished bj’ increased care. Nor 
should it be ilitlicnlt to obx’iate many of the 
perils now incurred eicry day. Tliere cannot 
1)0 any leal necessity for porters to cross the 
rails immediately in front of a train in motion, 
although, n.s many people hiive doubtle.ss observed, 
that is nlmo-sl invariahly the time and method 
they choose. In slioi t, unless and until railway- 
men are com])clle(l to exerci.se ordinary care in 
their work, the rate of fatalities and casualties 
among them no t remain iie(alle3sly high. 

Turning from the loss of life and limb to the 
Ileports of the Board of Trade Inspectors on the 
('olli.sions of the year and the table of accidents to 
trains, the satisfactory character of the record is 
maintained. The great reduction in the nuinher 
of accidents from collisions between passenger and 
goods or mineral trains is no doubt mainly due 
to the improvements which have so largely been 
rallied out of recent years in the iMUinancnt 
wn)’. Many of the great Railway Companies, 
for instanee, have doubled the road throughout 
a great part of their system with mi enormously 
iuereased degree of safety to the travelling public. 
Certain elements of risk can, of course, never he 
wholly eliminated. In tlio twelve months under 
notice, for in.stancc, tliere were one hundred and 
thiity-oiie cases of (rains running over cattle or 
other obstructions on the line, although, happily, 
only two passeiigei-s and one servant were thereby 
injured. ‘Tweiity-fouc horses, forty-seven beasts 
and cows, seventy-three sl*e]), two donkeys, four 
I hounds, one goat, and one dog ’ were during the 
peiiod in (luestion run over and killed, and w'ith 
no greater loss of Iminan life. It is clearly, as 
Stepheii-son predicted, ‘so much the worn for^e 
coo ’ when these little mishaps occur. . ^ 

The bursting of boilers, failure of machinerjf 
springs, axles—of which theroewere two hundred 
and ninety-nine casoi, involving death to five pas¬ 
sengers /itid injury to fifteen paesengers and four 
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eervants—brake apparatus,'couplings, ropes bn 
inclines, and rails ffl'e, so far as they are indis¬ 
pensable to the service, practically outside human 
forethought. It is remarkable, too, if unavoid¬ 
able, that no fewer than six hundred and shety- 
eight tires should have failed, and still more won¬ 
derful that they should have involved no personal 
injury. Of the accidents inquired into by the 
Board of Trade the causes were jiuiltitudiuous. 
The mistakes of porters, nutnber-lnkers, signal¬ 
men, engine-drivers, which were found by the 
Board of Trade Inspectors to be the cause of some 
few of these disasters, are of course inevitable 
accompaniments of a system which d(!pi!nds so 
largely upon human agency. ‘It is human to 
err,’ and in all mundane all’airs allowance must 
be made for what astronomers call the ‘personal 
equation.’ It is, however, gratifying to know that 
there was in 1888 no single instance in which 
human f.-illibility was increased by umliie fatigue 
on any of the railways in England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. Mono ot the cases cited in the 
lletorn point to excessive lionrs of work as even fi 
subsidiary cause ot errois ot judgment. A signal¬ 
man who has to attend to dozens of h^veis cannot, 
when jaded with fatigue, be regarded as lesjion- 
sible for his actions, and in past years many grave 
cases of hardship have been made public. We are 
therefore glad to see that the (loiiipiinies appear 
to have recognised their responsil>ility in this 
particular. The w'orking-day of railway-men is 
no doubt still long enough, if not too long ; but 
we do not hear of such grave scandals as the 
safety of the lives and limbs of perhaps liim- 
dreds of passengers being entrusted to a man 
worn out with sixteen hours’ continuous stiain 
on head and hand. The Hampton-Wick accident 
is a good illustration of pure mistake as a cause 
of danger. In that case a signal-man, by neg¬ 
lecting to hold down a lever a little longer, let 
an engine run to Twickenham on the down 
instead of the up line. Neither the driver nor 
the fireman noticing the mistake in time, the 
engine ran into a down passenger train, widi 
the result that four persons were killed and six¬ 
teen injured. At the time of the collision, Major 
Marindin reported, the signal-man hail been on 
duty for about six and three-quarter hoiii's, and 
the driver and fireman of llie light engines for 
about nine and three-quarter hours. 

This accident was also iinpoi tant as explaining 
the electric boll signals on lire Loudon and South¬ 
western Railway. These arc not uninteresting 
or without considerable significance. Tims:‘One 
beat - acknowledgment j two bents - -, four beats 
-, and five bents.(ballast train) depart¬ 
ure signals; two beats given twice --- warn¬ 

ing signal: three beats - - - all clear ; six beats 

.obstruction danger signal; seven beats 

.... — error signal; cigLit beats.atten¬ 
tion signal ; nine beats.testing signal; 

ten beats.. special attention signal; 

twelve beats - -- -- - —-- - — - assistance 

signal; four beats given twice-closing 

sianal; and ten beats given twice.. 

.special danger signal.’ It will be 

^ticed that these are considerably and, we think, 
unnecessarily complicated. In the case in qiiesliou, 
if the next 8ignal*raan Iwd been warned in time, 
he might, it is suggested, have thrown his signals 
against the engine and so have prevented the 


collision. But the signals which would hav* haft 
to be given according to the block regulations 
appear to be the ‘obstruction danger signal,’ six 
beats; and then, when this had been answerdd, 
the ‘special danger signal,’ ten beats repeated 
twice. This operation cannot be completed in 
less than twenty seconds, and so would have 
been, it is thougnt, too late to avert the disaster. 
Major Marindin proposes very appropriately that 
there should be ‘some very short code or other 
telegraphic or telephonic signal on receipt of 
which a signalman should throw all his signals 
to danger.’ To this may be added the suggestion 
that it would b(! conducive to the public safety 
if the Board of Trade were to settle some code 
which should bo adopted throughout the United 
Kingdom. It would possess obvious advantages 
over the present system. 

But the main conclusion to he derived from the 
Report —and indeed from the whole Return—is 
the marvellously high degree of safety and security 
which has been reached and promises to be main¬ 
tained on ‘our iron roads.’ In spite of all the 
multitudinous elements of danger, whether pre¬ 
ventable by liiiman jirudeiicc and forelliongbt or 
not, and notwithstanding the largo nraonnt of 
iinavoid.ilile risk ncce8.sarily attending any loco¬ 
motive system, ami enhanced by its high develop¬ 
ment, the totii miuiber of accidents of all kinds 
is mnv pr()bal)ly as low as it will ever be. And 
for this the public are indebted in no small degree 
to the zeal and enoigy of that inestimable body 
of men our railway servants. 

CHARLIE RANSOM. . 

A STOKV OF 'J'HK Olt COUNTllV. 

CUAl'TEU II. 

Cai’taia' Peter presented a most imposing appear¬ 
ance, for, in addition to his' full-dress suit, he had 
resuiTe< te(l from the bottom ot his trunk a plum- 
eoloured necktie with yellow spots, which he now 
wore to great advantage. His black velvet waist¬ 
coat was only fasteneil by the top button—there 
was some diliiculty in persuading the lower 
buttons to pair with the button-liOles—and his 
hands were thrust deep into tlic pockets of his 
ti'ousers, from which imprisonment lie only 
released them when he found it necessary to ‘ pull 
down ’ his waistcoat or fleck an obstinate particle 
of dust from bis coat lapel. If the captain could 
but have secured a silk ‘ stove-pipe ’ hat, in place 
of the very large and very dirty ‘tcii-cent straw’ 
which shielded his brow from the afternoon sun, 
liis outfit w'ould have been beyond criticism. 

About four o’clock the Captain was joined by 
his coadjutors, John Reed and Joe Klip, and 
together they sillied foith along the road b^ 
wliich the schoolmistress and her escort must 
necessarily approach Pun Handle City. They had 
not proceeded very far when a cloud of dust, 
visible about half-way up the hillside, apprised 
the three men ot the approach ot a vehicle drawn 
by at least two horses, and evidently moving at a 
rapid rate. 

‘Here she comes 1’ shouted Captain Lamson, 
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•witlidrawinR his hands from his pockets to rub 
them with child-like glee. 

‘ In Gus Hartranft’s sociable,’ said Heed. 

‘Yes,’ added Joe Klip; ‘and I’ll bet Gus is 
a-driving ’em hisself with his sorrel team. Lord, 
but they’re a-humping along over thet there 
road! They’ll be here in—let me see—well, 1 
give ’em lilteen minutes at the outside !’ 

I’lie travellers were .still nearly three miles 
distant, but Mr Klip’s progtiostications proved 
correct; and, sure enough, in less than the time 
allowed, Gus llartranft, the landlord of the hotel 
at Mesopotamia, reined in his s)ianking team in 
response to n signal to halt given by Cn])tain 
Peter. As the sociable—a long ungainly soit of a 
light wagon, capable of carrying si.'; persons, dis¬ 
tributed over three seats - slaekeneJ up, Cockney 
Ted clambered down. 

“’hire we are, Capting,’ said he. ‘Couldn’t gel 
here sooner, ’cos Gus wasn’t home, and his woman 
wouldn’t let no one else drive us over.’ i 

But Captain Laipson was neither looking at hi.s j 
friend Mr llobinson nor paying any heeil to that . 
gentleman’s greeting ami explanation. His eye.s 
were riveted upon a remarkably fair and pre- 
po.ssessing specimen of young womanho<xl, who, 
without any a.ssistance, had (piickly and grace¬ 
fully alighted from the high wagon to the road- 
siilc. 

What C.aptaiu Lamaon had really expected in 
the schoolmistress, not he him.self coiihl luive 
explained, although he had known full well that 
‘a liuinmer’ was .something far beyond the average 
in feminine comeliness, and had dres.seil him.self 
accordingly. But, a.s he many times afterward.s 
confessed, ho had certainly never dieamed of I 
beholding in all his life—to aiy nothing of 
employing as teacher for the Ban Handle City 
youngsters—so much grace of form and miict yet 
e.\qui.siLe loveliness of feature a.s he beheld in the 
enchanting young woman who now stood befoio 
him with extended hand. 

‘I am quite certain that you are Caiitain 
Lamson, because 1 have already heard .so much 
about yon,’ said the lady with a .sndle, which 
in-stantly secured each man in the little group 
us lier keadfast friend. ‘ Mr llobinson (evidently 
does not intend to introduce u.s,’ continued she 
with a niock frown, directed at Cockney Ted, 
‘so we will just introduce ourselves.’ 'riicn she 
made a pretty courtesy, and, as if she had been 
at a society-l.ady’s reception, said ; ‘How do you 
do. Captain Lamson'( 1 am delighted to meet 
you.’ 

Now, for several day.s Captain Pebm had been 
turning over in his mind-and hud actually 
reheumd to Mrs Lamson—a well-rounded .speech 
of oliicial welcome for the teacher. But the 
moment for the delivery of the a])cc.ch having 
arrived, the Captain fouml himself unable tl) 
recall a single word. Indeed, when his eyes first 
rested upon the teacher, he was actually dazed to 
a slight extent, and could only sec: before him- 
a sweet face and a shapely form enveloped in a 
]>erfect-littiug travelling dims of gray. All he di<l 
was to doff his’hut, rather confuse(lly; but wben 
ho heard the cheery, friendly voice and felt his 
Jiand grasped by. ^ that of the pretty woman, 
Cifjitain Peter Wrgdt all about the speech and his 
official dignity as Chairman of the School Com¬ 
mittee, and in his own ‘every-day’ good-natured 


style, respondoil; ‘'riiank ye, iny Hear; thank ye 
kindly. I’m sure we shall all like you more 'n a 
little. 1 hope you’ll soon feel to home, Miss—er 


‘Well, W'cll,’ she interposed, ‘I did make poor 
work of that introduction, after all, didn’t IJ 
My name is Marie Heese—li-e-e-s-e, lieese.’ 

‘Good,’ said Laimson. ‘ I’ll remember.—Now, 
my dear, you’ll be tired after your long ride; so 
we’ll ali climb into the sociahle and ride up to 
my hou.se, wheie my mi.ssi8 has fixed up a room 
for you, and wliere we both of us hopes you’ll 
slay and make it your home so long as you find it 
comfortable and convenient.’ 

But Mis.s lieese jn'otested ag.ainst riding any 
fartlier. She persuadeil Ted and the rest of the 
men to go on in tlie wagon witli her baggage, 
wliile she walked the half-mile with her future 
host. 

The teacher had evidently taken a liking to 
Ca])lain Peter, tor she convei'sed with him (piile 
freely ; and by the time tliey reached tlic house and 
sat down l.o a clmice supper prepared by Peter’s 
wife, tiie Cajitain felt quite well acquainted witli 
this pleasant addition to Ids honshold. During the 
walk he learned that Maria Reese was not a desti¬ 
tute girl, foreeil to work for a living ; but that 
she |)referroil to he iiidejiendent of unhappy sur- 
roumliiigs in a home that had never been home 
to her, and was very glad to break away from 
the humdrum life of the towns for the free and 
informal atmo.sjiliere of the Oil regions and the 
inomitains. .She bad met Mr Van Hom and his 
companion at Elmira, and had quickly closed with 
their offer of ‘two hundred ami fifty dollars and 
lioai-d ’ for tlie school term of eight months at Pan 
Hanille City. 

Tlie fuvouralde impression created by Marie 
Ree.se upon Cajilain Peter Lamson and his col¬ 
leagues was rejirodueed several times during the 
next few da\ upon others of tlie Pan Hanille 
citizens ; aiu^ el'ore the day for opening school, 
the new ‘Bclioulmavm’ had become, without any 
exception, Uie iiio.st popular person in the Upjier 
'roii liicken Valley. Maria Reese was quite young 
—Hot yet tweiity-tliree—blit she was possessed of 
more tlian mere ‘book-learning.’ She displayed 
iiiucli excellent judgment and good eonimon-sense 
in niiuiy ways, and proveil herself to be in a 
nieasuie a eareful student of liuman nature. 
Adding to all these qualifications Jicr personal 
cliarms and a elieery disposition that was mag¬ 
netic, the Scliool Committee might have scoured 
the world over and would never liave discovered 
a i.nore suitable teacher for the very ignoruut 
and decidedly erratic youngsters wlio formed the 
school popidation of Pan Handle City. 

On the first day of September, Cai,itain Lamson 
experienced the keen salisfaelion of escorting Miss 
Ree.se to her desk in the little school-house, and 
in a \’erv neat sjioeili introduced the teacher to 
the two'score of cliildrcjt who filled the narrow 
benches. 'J’lie pupils were of both sexes, and of 
all ages from three to thirteen or fourteen ; but 
all alike were ignorant of the first rudiments 
of • schooling, 'riicre the reseinhlauco eiwled. 
Some were smart and some witty ; while oliera 
were slow, stupid, and dull: a few tt’ere poU^p- 
eager to please and will ins' to learn; but niany 
were rude and stubborn. let Marie Eeese, fully 
intent upon doing thoroughly, and to a finish the 
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work whictt she had undertaken, discovered a ‘soft 
spot ’ in all their young hearts, and in time found 
for all of (.them a common plane upon which 
teacher and' Scholars could meet) and understand 
each other. * Thus, from the very outset the 
school'at Pan Handle City was a complete success; 
and not a man who had attended the meeting 
at the Barrel House of Well No. 4 regretted 
having" pledged his name for the school-house 
assessment. 

But when winter arrived, a new' pliase of the 
school miestion presented itself in llic large number 
of applications for admission received by tlie Com¬ 
mittee from some of the elder boys and young 
men of the settlement. 

' The Oil region.s of North-western Pennsylvania 
ore usually visited by long and severe winters, 
whii.di render it impossible to carry on active 
operations, cither in connection with the oil 
.industry or upon the scrubby farms, to us large 
an extent a.s during the summer months. This 
state of affairs throws a large number of ‘hel))er.s’ 
out of employment; and at Pun Handle City the.se 
unfortunates, imbued with a laudable ambition to 
improve the days of enfoi’ced idleness, ardently 
desired to beebmo pupils at the little school-hou.se. 
It is more than probable that the novelty of a 
school and the popnlui'ity of the ‘schoolmarm’ 
greatly enhanced the ardour of this longing to 
study blackboard lessons ; but be that os it may. 
Captain Peter w'us subjected to a dozen or more 
personal interviews from candidates for seats on 
the narrow benches. 

Captain Peter was not greatly in favour of 
admitting these ‘big lout-s,’ ns he termed them. 
‘The school-house was intended for the children,’ 
he argued; ‘and while there’s no denying of it 
that some of these long-leggeil, shock-headed 
fellers is no more’n oveigrown kids, 1 don’t 
believe in turning u lot of awk’ard hoy.s, as big as 
I am, loose among the little un.s. Besides, that 
teacher of ours is a sight too good and loo kind to 
be bothered with a lot of tliiek-sculled chumps. 
No, I don’t like the notion.’ 

But when the Committee talked it all over with 
Miss Ileesu, they found her very willing to make 
the experiment. ‘ l >y all means let them come. 
Captain Lamson,’ said she. ‘Give them a permit 
to attend school in the afternoon. I can dis¬ 
miss the little ones about half-past three, and 
then I can devote an hoar or so. exclusively to 
the young men. I think I cun manage them; ami 
if tfiey become obstreperous, 1 will call upon you 
for assistance. But 1 have great faith in my own 
capabilities with big boys as well as with little 
on^s, and I should rather like to give them a 
trial.’ 

So that phase of the problem was solved. 

Among the ‘institutions’ of Pan Handle City 
was ‘The Doll.’ In America it is absolutely- 
impossible for any one with any individuality 
or peculiarity of dresn maimers, or appearance 
to evade the honour (or otherwise) of a nickname. 
When, therefore, C’^'ailie Ransom—cliief officer, 
stewai^, wheelsman, and supercargo of the retro- 
hurt Oem —made his first appearance at ‘ the 
Ci^’ he had evoked the exclamation ‘Ain’t he u 
d*5!’ from a score of admiring onlookers. The 
tern^ frequently u^d sarcastically, was in that 
particular instance a. tribute of genuine admira¬ 
tion for the strapping young fellow with his finely- 


moulded limbs, his open ruddy face, his curly* 
flaxen hair, a»ul, above all, for the unimpeach¬ 
able ‘rig-out’ in which he walked from his <mbby- 
hole aboard the Gem to the landing' at ‘ the 
City.’ 

The reader need not imagine that Mr Ransom 
would have been considered a ‘ howling swell ’ in 
the Row or on the Chain Pier; indeed,_ it is 
doubtful if he would have attracted any particular 
attention on a Satunlay evening in Shoreditch or 
the Bowery ; but he ‘ walked away ’ with any¬ 
thing ever before seen in Pan Handle City—not 
even excepting Captain Peter Lamson in his velvet 
vest and spotted necktie. For the Captain had 
never been known to indulge in a collar, while his 
only slides of headgear were a ‘ ten-cent stiaw ’ in 
Bummer, and a cub-skin hat in ivinter; whereas 
Charlie Ransom sported a billy'-cock hat, a collar 
and necktie, a suit of black diagonal cloth, which 
hod probably cost as much as nine dollars in a 
Hebrew hand-me-down store in Oil City ; and, 
above all, displayed the nnljeard-of luxury of 
blackened and poli.slied shoes. And this was not 
merely (.,'harlie’s high-day and holiday outfit: 
always when the Gan was ‘laid up’ at I’nu Handle 
City, Ransom in his off-duty hours was uniformly 
neat and tidy in his apjjearuuce. Foi' this reason 
the boys had applied to him the sobriquet of ‘ the 
Doll ’—a title by no means resented by Ransom, 
who was good-nature itself, and a great favourite 
with mo,st of the people along the Tombicken. 

The creek being frozen over, and the (lav. being 
boardeil up for the winter, Charlie was among 
those who about the end of No\embcr became 
privileged afternoon jmpils of Miss Reese. 

Charlie was in his twenty-first year; but it is 
safe to say that his school experience had not 
extended over iiiori! than two years, and during 
the decade which had elapsed since he left school 
‘ lor keeps,’ he had well-nigh managed to forget 
all that he had ever been taiigbt. But be was 
evidently very much in earnest in bis desire to 
make the most of the present opportunity. He 
ajjplied himself with such diligence n.s, added to 
his natural ability and his pride, enabled him 
before CliristnuiB to forge fur idiCiid of every other 
pupil iji the Bcliool. Of course his progress was 
poculifirly gratifying to Mario Reese, who w.as 
inarvellonsly well ]>leased with the gerteral beha¬ 
viour and fair success of her older scholars. 
There were few of them, however, who could 
appreciate the schoolmarm’s painstaking kindness 
to the same extent as Charlie, because, .as yet, 
there were none of them beside him who could 
make headway fast enough to require any personal 
attention. For the same lenson, none of lier 
scliolars awakened in Marie the same degree of 
interest; and the girl made up her mind to surprise 
both Ransom ajid the School Committee by the 
advance in his studies which she proposed that 
her favourite pupil should achieve before the next 
opening of navigation on the Tomhicken. ' 

The week before Christmas, Miss Reese an¬ 
nounced that the school would be closed during 
Christmas week, and on Saturday afteimoon 
the schoolmistress and Charlie wei'e the last to 
leave the school-house. As they walked together 
towards Captain PeteFs hou.se, the moon was just 
rising over the hilltops, gradually Hooding Hhe 
broad Valley with its silvery light. Far away, 
winding like a white ribbon for miles down the ‘ 
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Vallejr, they could see the ice-covered river, and 
the sight instantly aroused in the Kiri a desire to 
indulge in her favourite sport. ‘Now, if I only 
had iny skates here, Ransom, you could take me to 
skate next week. We shall have no school, and a 
few spina down the creek would be splendid 
recreation.’ 

‘ 1 'm a regular no-account skater. Miss Ree.se, so 
I couldn’t help you very much on the ice.’ 

‘Ah, but, you see, I’m a .splendid skater, so 1 
could help yon. You would soon be clever your¬ 
self if you skated with me miudi, and I am sure 
we could have great fun. But, alas, no skates !’ 

‘Don’t you fret about skate.s, Miss Reese; I 
think 1 know where I can lay my bauds on a pair. 
1 know I can got some for myself. T’ve got a 
little errand to do on Monday; l>nt if you will 
wait until Tuesday, 1 ’ll see about tlie skate.s.’ 

That night tlu! lioll intercepted -Mrs Lamsou on 
her way to vi.sit a neighbour, and secured from 
her one of tlie Uaicher’.s shoes. Tld.s the lad 
secreted in hi.s,coat jiocket, and straightway 
started on a long night-tramp to Mesopotamia 
Cro.ss Boad.s, where, next day, lie hired u liorso 
and buggy and drove to Clipper Cap. Being 
Sunday, he wa.s forced to pul u[) at tlie hotel and 
wait until Monday morning before making his 
pnrehase.s ; but he was the fust customer of the 
W'oek at the little hardware .store wliero, much to 
his surprise and satisfaction, he succeeded in 
fitting a pair of skate.s to Miss Rec.-e’s shoe. 'I'lieii, 
having suited himself with a pair, he started on 
his homeward trip, returning as he caim. lie 
reached ‘the City’ late on Momhiy, and on 
Tuesday—which was Christmas Eve -he pre.sented 
him.self at Captain Peter’s house and impiired for 
the teacher. 

‘Mis.s Reese, inarm, being n.s it’s Christmas, 
time, 1 hope you’ll excuse the liberty and accept 
a little token of the season from mo. V'ou ’vo been 
very good to me, marm, and I can’t pretend ever 
to pay you for it. But 1 thank you hearty; and 
hope you’ll enjoy m.any a spin on them little bits 
o’ skate.s, marm.’ 

That was not the only iiistanee of Charlie’s 
kindness to the’sidioolmistrc.s.s, for liis tlioiiglitful- 
iiess i'epre.sented itself in many ways. Nor, wlicn 
lie escorted her upon her skating trip.s, was it the 
only tilde Unit Mario Ree.se accigiled per.sonal 
attentions from Cliarlie Raii.som. So iiiarkeil, too, 
were tliese attentions, that tlie women of Pan 
Handle City nodded their heads wisely to each 
other as they muttered : ‘ The Doll’s sweet as 
new cider on the sclioolmariu.’ Kven the men 
noticed the anp-irent state of afrair.s, and easy¬ 
going Captain Peter shook his head disa))piovingly. 

‘ .She shouldn’t do it,’ he said to liiuiself ; ‘ she’ll 
turn the Doll’s head, sure—indeed, it’s turned 
already or I ’in no judge of oil ami fools ! ’ 

But Marie Reese, with her mind absorbed in 
her w.ork and her heart safely in tlie keeping of 
a man four hundred miles away, believed lierself 
to be an excellent judge of human nature. She 
knew perfectly u-ell just how much she was 
interested in tills bright and good-liearted iad, 
and furthermore, she believed tliat she tlioronghly 
understood Ransom. The Doll, too, was fully 
^ aware of the dept’.j and qiiality of liis admiration 
iOv and decotioM to the sclioolmai'ra : on the other 
band, in the study of human nature Cliarlie 
Ransom was an ignoramus, and did not pretend to 


fathom or understand the extent of Miss Reese’s 
friendship for himself. Indeed, he rather wished 
that he could, and gradually the desire to solve 
that very question became the all-absorbing 
subject wnich agitated the heart aud mijid of the 
Doll. 

THE ONLY ROMAN THEATRE IN 
ENGLAND. 

Towauds the soutbeni portion of the county of 
Hertfordshire, and within twenty miles of the 
Metropolis, lies the .aneient city of St Albans. It 
is a ipiietly-quaint, old-fashioned place, abounding 
in many visible memorials of the most reipote 
.anliqnity ; and Ibe ti’uvcller fresh from the busy 
turmoil of the City, stops from the express, wliic.li i 
in thirty miiuite.s has carried him from StPancras, 
with tb.at indefiualde feeling wliicli we experi¬ 
ence when bronglit into contact witli the venerable 
ndii's of pjist ages. For liere, indeed, he (reads on 
classic, ground. Associations witli many liistoric 
names are brought to memory ; here Cassivehiunus 
ilcfeiuled his mnr.sh-begirt city from tlie legions 
of the connuering Ca-sar, and his wattled lints gave 
place to tlie great Roman miinidpitim of Vern- 
lauiinm, whose inliul)ilaiil.s, born within its walls, 
had the right of proudly saying, ‘ Civis Roinanils 
sum,’ and could claim the privileges which this 
right of citi/.eii.ship conferred. Here Boadicea, 
‘hleeding from tlie Roman rods.’ wreaked her 
vengeance upon the inviu'ler, for, according to 
'i'acitu.--, seventy tlionsand inliabitunts fell beneath 
tlie swords of tlie infuriated Britons. But the 
devastated city I'cgiiined its former greatnes.s ; large 
and massive hnildinga were erected, and a luige 
wall of considerable lieiglit and over twelve feet 
in tliickiie.ss was built round the city, with a 
broad .anil dec]) ditch externally. 

Prom the 'reniple of .\pollo, towards the end 
of the Ihiiil 'eiiturv, Britain’s protomnrtyr. Saint 
Alliaii, was . forth to die. He was taken outside 
the walla, acioss the small river Ver, and executed 
outlie summit of a gra.ss-crowned hill now covered 
by Mie nioderii city. The Roman power in Britain 
ended in 110 A.ii., and for three hundred years 
tlie wild Saxons, and after them the Danes, 
swept over Verulamium, hurning, sacking, and 
plinideriiig. 

In the eighth century, OfTa, king of Mercia, 
fmmded the magnificent monastery whicli lasted, 
ninler forty successive alihota, to Henry A^lll.’.s 
time, when it was demolished, two Iniildings alone 
being spared—namely, the great gateway and the 
veiienilile abbey. These Iniildings liad for the most 
part been const meted of tlie remains of the Roman 
city, which acted the part of a quarry for many 
centuries. A great portion of the abbey, including 
tlic iiias.sive Nornniu tower, is composed wholly of 
Roman brick ; and the familiar tile-like form of 
the latter is recognised in many buildings of tbe 
modern city'. • 

The extent of Vcrnlamium may easily be traced 
at the present dav by huge masses of masonry aud 
a deep fosse whicli mark for a considerable distance 
(be aiicieut boundary. The general shape of the 
Roman city was elliptical j tlie lon^r axisTOing 
nearly a mile in lengtli, and formed by a ptwion 
of the old Availing Street ;jaud the shorter axis, 
about half a mile in length, by the Camlet Way, 
The area was one hundred and ninety acre& The 
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shape and size of Verulaniium are very much like 
those of the buried city of Pompeii. When the 
British Archteological Society met at St Albans in 
1S(59, plans were shown of these two cities, and it 
was seen, that* not only did they resemble each 
other in shape aud dimensions, but also in the 
relative positions of tlie temples, tlieatres, and tlie 
Forum. The side of Pompeii ne-xt the sea hiis the 
river Ver by it in Venilainium. 

Inside the boundary walla no traces of ancient 
habitations are now apparent; the dark-coloureil 
ground, covered in autumn by heavy crops of 
cereals, stretches in long uudulsitions before the 
eye. With the exception of the massive girdling 
walls, all traces of the proud Roman c.agles have 
disappoareii Tlie great Forum, the long streets 
with their busy sliops thronged with teeming 
multitudes, the courts of justice ami statne-ludeu 
temples, the opulent Roman villas with their 
pleasant gardens ami Inxuvious baths, all liavo 
gone; and where a proud and stately city once 
stood, the golden-eared corn waves gently to and 
fro, and the lurk sings in unmolested solitude. 

At one point only has the site been invaded by 
buildings not of Roman origin. In this, part stands 
the church of St Michael, built upon the broad 
foundations of the nneieut Temple of Apollo. 
This ch&rch, wliich is of veiieruble antiipiity, is 
the shrine of Baconians, for in it the bones of the 
great Lord Verulam lie resting. It was near this 
church, and close to the centre of the destroyed 
city, that the only Roman theatre its yet iliscoveVed 
in England was brought to light. Some forty 
years since, an archieologist, while searching for 
Roman remains, discovered some Hints einbediled 
in mortar by the side of the road leading from the 
churcli to (lorhambury, the Elizabethan residence 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the great philo¬ 
sopher, the picturesque ruins of whoso house are 
still standing. He commenced excavations wliicdi 
laid bare tlie foundations of a building, evidently 
Roman. As soon as these hud been completed, lie 
learned that fragments of walls bad been struck 
upon in ploughing the adjoining field. On bearing 
tliis, he began iligglug thei'e, .and sncceedeil with 
the aid of the British Arelueologioal Association in 
bringing to light the remains of a Roman theatre. 
In the following year a pajier wiV( rea<l belbrc the 
St Albans Architectural Society, giving an account 
of this discovery, which paper forms the source 
of what knowledge we have concerning it, since, 
after that time, tlie earth was levelled down 
again. 

The earliest theatres were those of the Greek.?, 
which had their outer walls containing rather 
more than a semicircle. There was an inner con¬ 
centric circle, the diameter of which was one-third 
that of the theatre. The .space included in tliia 
smaller'circle was called the orchestra or place for 
dancing, and was devoted to the chorus. The 
width of the stage was twice the diameter of the 
orchestra, and its depth one-seventh of that 
diameter. 

The Roman thenti..j' were modelled on those of 
Greece; but the orchestra was much smaller, as 
the chorus did not occupy such an important part. 
The/juter walls rarely exceeded a semicircle ; and 
th^orchestra, instead of being devoted to the 
chorus, was occupied ^y the seate of the spectators 
of highest rank in the state. The stage was more 
capacious than that»in the Greek theatre, ^being 


twice the diameter of the orchestra in length and 
one-fourth in depth, so as to afford space for the 
chorus on the stage. Round every ancient theatre 
was a corridor, forming a space between the outer 
Wall aud on inner concentric wall. Over the 
corridor were seats sometimes used by ladies ; aud 
the space between these seats and the orchestra 
was occupied by rows of seats concentric with the 
outer wall and risin.g like wide stairs, so that the 
spectators placed their feet on the next lower row. 

Tlie scene ivas at the back of the stage, and 
usually repre.sented a street, or the front of a 
palace, or a wood, ami could be changed to suit 
the locality of the play. Behind the scene was 
the. postscenium, in which murders mid other 
parts of the play were sometimes supposed to take 
place. At the sides of the stage were entrances to 
room.s built for the convenience of performers. 

The theatre iit Verulaniium was one hundred 
and ninety feet three inches iii diameter; the 
theatre at Foinpcii one linndred and ninety-five 
feet. The two outer walls are op the plan of the 
Greek theatres, comjirising 240’ ; between them 
was a corridor nine feet wide. The stage was 
forty-six feet long, and eight feet nine inches deep. 
At the east jiart was a room w'ith a course tesse- 
hitcd pavement without any jiatleni, composed of 
tes.ser:e of Roman tiles about one inch square, set 
on a very thin layer of concrete. This was one of 
the rooms at the end of the stage for the use of 
performers. Tlie foundations of a corresponding 
room on the west side have not been found. 

The outer wall of the theatre at Verulaniium 
wa.9 live feet ten inches thick, tlie second three 
feel six incites, the uccua two feet six inches, and 
all the other walls two feet. An entrance at tlie 
centre opposite the stage, and another on the east 
side, have been partially laid open ; but no trace 
of one has been found on the west side. The 
space over the corridor was twelve feet wide, 
including the thickness of the inner wall, and 
from thence to the outermost wall of tlie orchestra 
was thirty-three feet. Immediately inside this 
wall were found traces of an inner wall a few feet 
from it, wliicli ]iri)liuhly formed a separation for 
some privileged class; the spacil it surrouiidud 
was the orchestra lor the seats of the most dis¬ 
tinguished persons. All the walls of the theatre, 
except, jHirhajis, the exterior, were jiaiiited in 
I'reseo. The walls were first plastered with 
mortar; this was reduced to a perfectly even sur¬ 
face ; on it was laiil a covering of the finest mortar, 
jierfec.tly white, and sehloiii thicker than card- 
paper ; and on this, while both the coatings of 
mortar remained wet, were laid mineral water- 
coloiir.s, which udherecl to and dried with it. The 
colours being native colours, and not artificially 
]u-epared, cannot be alfected by time or damp; and 
so, ns long as the mortar retains its surface, they 
will remain uninjured. 

It is strange that no direct mention is made of 
this theatre in liistory ; but it seems likely that 
it is referred to in the Chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover, a monk of St Albans Abbey, in a 
story of a vision related by him. rrobably 
until the ninth or tenth century the building 
remained in good preservation ; out about that 
time Ealdred and Eadmer, the eighth and, 
ninth abbots respectively of St Albans, (fre* 
said by Mattliow Paris to have thoroughly 
searched the ruins of Verulaniium and carried off 
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nil the buililiiiR inateiials they could lay lliuir 
hands on. Eadmer in particular disinterred a 
number of ruined temples, altars, vases, statues 
of heathen gods, urns and ashes, all which, as 
heathen remains, ho carefully destroyed in his 
religious zeal. Possibly the theatre was one of 
the ruined ‘ teiuple.s.| 

It is very tantalising to the arcluvologist of to¬ 
day to staml upon the site of this uniijue building 
and to know that but a few feet of envious earth 
separate him from a Homan theatre, whose very 
existence was not eua])ected until quite recently, 
anil whose walls, built sixteen centuries since, and 
deftly coloured by the conquerors of the world, 
almost rise to the surface of the ground. Local 
enterprise has been lately stimulated with a view 
to the removal of the mould and the permanent 
disinterment of the building ; but it yet icmains 
to bo seen whether the appeal will be elfectual or 
not. We trust that the good people of St Alban.s 
will no longer ])ermit this treasure of antiquity to 
lie hidden in the ground, but will soon adJ to 
their preseiit long list of .arclneological objects of 
interest that of the only Roman Theatre in Great 
Britain. 

A WILD YARN. 

‘ Tki.t. us a snalic-.story, doctor.’ 

The demand for tins peculiar form of mental 
refre.shmont was manifested by the fifth olticer of 
the good ship Ohittiifimni, then steaming northwaril 
up the Red Sea at a .speed wliich evoked the 
tepid ghost of a breeze out of the stagnant still¬ 
ness simmering over the gulf, and sent .lebel 
Zagar slijiping from bow to quarter in the brief 
interval between day and darkne.ss. Recking 
little of a temperainre wliich miglit have em- 
biii'rassed a salamander, we crowded, sevim or 
eight of U.S, like true fatuous Britons, into a e.diin 
ten feet Ity eight and a half, the bedroom, sitting- 
room, library, study, Rurgery, menagerie, and 
general ‘den’ of the shijAs doctor, to wlnmi the 
above invocation was addressed. 

‘ .Snako-.story ! ’ ejac.nlated the man of medicinu 
in a tone of cynical disgust, as ho sat swinging his 
legs over the lee-board of bis bunk. ‘ What do 
yon waiit a Bnake-.stoi'y for i Isn't the story of a 
snake enough for yon -the natural life-Iiistory of 
any one of them ? Why, yon might chop out a 
half-inch slice from this beast anywhere you like 
’twixt stem nml stern, and find more wonders ami 
marvels in it (and real ones loo) than yon will get 
in all the penny-horrible snake yarns ever in¬ 
vented. But the fact i.s, people will swallow any 
amount of nonsense about snake-eharmiiig and 
fights with serpents forty yards long, when they 
wouldn’t believe tlie extraordinary things that are 
simply commouphuic, everyday facts about them. 
For instance, take the abnormal distiibution of 
the internal organs, asymmetrical enough almo.st 
to shake one’s faitli in wiiat is regarded us uni¬ 
versally characteristic of the vertebrata, that 

lateral-There, don’t howl ! 1 ’m not going to 

lecture! Don’t light up till I’ve stowed these 
reptiles away,'for they can’t stand smoke, and then 
I ’ll tell vou one of the queerest things about 
serpents that ever.came to my knowledge -outside 
Shemselves, that is; queer enougli to sali.sfy the 
fiver there, and true into the bargain.—Get oil 
from the lid of the washstand for a moment, you 


two, while I chock these boxe.s olF with my instru¬ 
ment-case, all snug. Mind none of you come to 
me to have yoiir teetli out after we leave the 
Canal; I dou’tf want to find my snake-cages play¬ 
ing Isaac and Joss all over tlie cabin, H it comes 
on to blow in the Mediterranean, and she rolls ! ’ 

A silvery slender Cingalese rat-siuike, which liud 
I lieen nervously twining its sinuous length in and 
out between the speaker’s accustomed hanils and 
around hi.s arms, was allowed to slide back into 
its prison of mahogany-protected glass and perfo- 
rated zinc ; while the, occasional hiss of a coupile of 
sullen rock-pythons lying in an open box at his 
feet was smothered by the interposition of tlie 
rIiuUoi' wliich secured tlieir truvelling-quarters. 
I’ossildy we all felt a little more comfiu'table when 
I they were thus packed up and put to bed, in spite 
j of our coiilideiice in the doctor’s nssuranees that 
1 we were in no danger of attack by bis weird peks. 

I The medical ollieer s)f the Chittfujnnij was, us he 
liim.self exjuessed it, a confirmed ophiomaniac; 
alllicted with a lunacy I'or all reptiles and creeping 
things, but hopelessly ‘gone’ over snakes, which lie 
caiiglit or houglit at every practicable opportunity, 
and fed and fondled till he reached home, where 
the surplus of his large private museum ashore 
went ill the form of iloiiatioiis or exchanges to 
every zoological collection in Europe. 

The serpents’ cages being safely fixed between 
I the shut lip wusliing-stniid and the chest of drawers, 

I and .so forming an additional settee, which light- 
■ ened the cover of the former apparatus of one 
moiety of its dispriqiortioiiate bunleii, half-a-dozen 
pipes contributed tlieir caloric to the already 
seething atiiins|ihere, imrelieved by tlie scoon- 
I sliaped wind-shoot wliich angled vainly outside 
j the open scultle for any stray pulsation of the 
j sultry night. Gold-laced caps were tossed aside 
! and brass buttons loosed ns the smokers relaxed 
I tlieir hiiddled-iip limbs as fiir us tlie narrow 
I ai com mod I' i m and scanty liuman anchorage would 
I allow, whii- the doctor extended himself at full 
1 length high above ns on the grass mat which 
j served him for bed-clothes. And in an endurunce 
i of heat and smoke which might have qualified 
for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade or earned the 
Victoria Gross, he spun the following : 

You can’t go in for out-of-the-way kind of 
‘eritturs’ like the.se all your life without meeting 
with some adventures more or less strange in 
connection witli them. I have run across a 
few in my time, .as you know by the fang-marks 
and sears on niy arms and neck; hut 1 don’t 
think anything that lias ever occurred within niy 
e.xperience of things snaky—and I was born and 
brought up amongst them and have been in pretty 
clo.se conijiaiiioiisliip with them all my days— 
nothing, 1 say, that 1 have known of 4;hem in 
their casual ndatioiis with human beings bus been 
more replet; with glamour and romance and, 
mysticism than the c\*nt 1 am going to relate. 
'I’lioiigh I .stick to iny' original position for all 
that, remember—that the animals themselves are 
much more extraordinary in their structure and 
habits lliaii the llieatrical accessories of any dratna 
of mere human interest wherein Hjey havi been 
unwilling actors or jmssivc properties. Justihink 
of tlie remarkable niechat^ni of their lower jaw/ 
for example, and their facial bones, undergoing 
at each meal they make a spontaneous dislocation 
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by virtue of the loose ligamentous attachment- 

All rightf all right; I won’t, if you don’t wish it! 
Vulgar sensationalism canies the day versus the 
mn«ie and mystery of Nature; «o here's your 
Biiakc-stovy. r played but a very subordinate 
part in it, little more than that of a spectator; 
but, as in the scene whence all our troubles date, 
the leading dramatis persmuv. were a woman and a 
serpent 

Nearly twenty years ago there lived for a time 
in the neighbourhood of Itio de Janeiro a cei'tain 
naturalist whose avowed specialty was ophiology, 
more .particularly the study of venomou.s species, 
with that most futile and fascinating quest which 
has exercised the mind of man from prehistoric 
ages to the present day, and which is as vain and 
as engrossing now as in the Vieginning—the search 
for an antidofo to the poison. Ho was compara¬ 
tively a young man, certainly on the right side 
of forty', unmarried, and possessed of whiTewitlml 
to ensure the timely appearance of the daily hrcad 
iudipendently of labour with hand or brain even 
in that ruinous part of the world ; not a native 
Brazilian, but a Portuguese, who, after studying 
in the medical schools of Pari.s mid Vienna, had 
left Europe to take up his abode in trojiicnl lands 
in order to facilitate his especial pursuit. Lacerda 
with his permanganate of potash theory had not 
arisen in Uio at that time ; llalfourd’s experi¬ 
ments with ammonia on the thanatophidia of 
Australia, ond tho.se of Fayrer in India, were too 
remotely Oriental to impress a South American 
public; and a taste for the collection of living 
serpents and an investigation of their manners 
ami custonns were apt to be regarded us a curious 
phase of mental aberration in tho.se days by' the 
VFluaiinenses,’ as the inhabitants of Rio cle Janeiro 
jocularly style themselves. IVihaps it w.as a con¬ 
sciousness of this which led our ophiologist to 
betake himself and his reptiles to a picturesque 
nook 'on the island of Paqueta, one of the largest 
of the three hundred and sixty-five which dot the 
glorious bay. Here he established his vivarium 
and read, wrote, analyseil, and dissected ; attended 
by his black servants, in very coid and comfortable 
quarters, and varying the routine of his life by 
snake-hunting excursions into the interior, or ludi- 
day trips to the city', fifteen miles off; for his 
devotion to work by no means precluded hi.s 
enjoyment of social plensuiv.9. With the nilrw 
into the best native and foieign society, he would 
run over at frequent intervals in bis little steam- 
launch and put up for a week or so at the Kslnm- 
geiros or Carson’s, while he shared in the ninus(!- 
ments of the gaiety-loving town. Let me say 
at once that 1 firmly believe him to huvt! been an 
honest and enthusiastic student of his subject, an 
earnest labourer in the vineyard of science, and 
one who must have left hi.s name written in 
golden characters upon tlic history of research, 
hut for the tragedy in which he and all that 
should have made his fants were lost. It was my 
great wish to meet him in’pcr.son; for our common 
craze had already kni; .% oond of union, and luul 
led to correspondence betwfeen us; but I never 
saw him, though I stood by his dishonoured grave 
before the earth had lain many hours upon him. 
Pooertpllow! 

Ho fell in love. often those four words 

preface the chapter which is the beginning of the 
end of the tale 1 He Jell in love, miserably, hope¬ 


lessly, yet hopeful against hope. He met her 
during Carnival, whilst staying at the mountain 
liotel at Tijnca 1 They met at dinner, they met 
in the they met by tlie Cascades ; they went 
down in the same diligence to Boa Vista, and 
thence by tlie same, tram-car to witness the satur¬ 
nalia in the city far below. It’s all told in a 
very few words. She was an English girl, just 
arrived with her father, an official high in the 
diplomatic service. Both e.agerly and gratefully 
accepted the guidance and good offices of the 
courteous Portuguese, who spoke FVench fluently, 
and whose knowledge of the country made him 
quite an old iuh.'ihitant by comparison with them¬ 
selves. With him they visited the Avenue of 
Palms in tlie Botanic Garden; with him they 
m.ide the ascent of Santa Theresa and clinihcil the 
Corcovada ; witli him tliey wandered at daybre^ak 
round the gorges of the Chinese View. The 
steam-launch bore thorn over to Paqueta, where 
they shuddered at the snakes, and saw with 
marvel the tiict and intrepidity Avith which their 
owner handled Ihitm. 'riicn a month later her 
fiinirr, also in the service of the (lovernmcnt, 
emno out from Constantinople via Lisbon by tlie 
Royal Hail, and they were married at the Embassy. 
She with lier luishaml and father went to live 
at Petro])olia; he returned to Ids lonely quinta 
and vivarium on the island. AIi me! the Bra¬ 
zilians have a prmerh about the nio.st dangerous 
snakes being rolirns vestidas y jiiutimlas —the ser¬ 
pents tlint wear clothes and comb their hair ; and 
they ’re not far wrong ! 

1 ’in not going to indulge in any p.sychological 
specnhitioiis as to Ids mental and moral struggles, 
his battles and doubts and resolves. 'Phat such 
a mind tis hi.s would suffiu' acutely, and that it 
ndght he tom and tosseil in a fearful cotillict, 
there can he no doubt But whether he formed 
any deliberate ])hiii of tiction, or wliether be 
simjily .allowed himself 1o heepme the prey of 
cii’cum.stances in wliat followed, none can know. 
All that is certain is that a short time after the 
wedding—a few weeks or months, 1 don’t know 
how long—he set out on a snaking expedition 
among the Orgflo Jfountains, put iri'an appearance 
at T’eiropolis, and was greeted with eflusive wel¬ 
come by Ids late acquaintances in their new home. 
Alxnit this period I eaiiie rotind from the Pacific 
coast in a steamer which was a day or so overdue 
wlnui we got into Rio, liaving been detained by 
a jiampcro which blew Inaivily nortli of the I’latu. 
Tlie pratique boat hronglit me a letter dated two 
days previously, beseeching nic to come imme- 
diutely to Petropolis to see a gentleman snlfering 
from snake-bite ; so, without waiting to ponder 
over a certain mystification about tlie summons 
and its detidls, 1 at once embarked in the Jfissi.s- 
sippi river-boat sort of craft then just starting on 
the first stage of the journey, deferring my long- 
looked-for visit to Paqueta—where 1 coiilil sue 
the very house as the steamer glided by—till my 
return. I had furnished myself witii the news¬ 
papers to while away the time ; and sitting down 
III the saloon after a couple of hours’ deep draught 
of the never-sating beauties of the bay, the first 
paragrajih wliich caught my eye as I unfolded the 
Jomal do Conimenio was a brief announcement 
of the deatli of the savant whom 1 so desired ft 
meet. He had been bitten, so the account slated, 
by a {urucucu, one of the worst of Brazilian 
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serpents, two clays before, and had died in less 
than an hour, on the very date which the letter 
in my socket bore, and at the very spot for wliich 
I was tlien bound. 

As soon as I reached I’etropolis, I was conducted 
without delay, by a messenger who had been sent 
to meet me, to the bedside of the patient, an 
Knglishman, evidently of good position, but per¬ 
sonally unknown to me. His lri(ind8, it seemed, 
had become aware that I was expected to come 
to llio at the time when the accident happened, 
and—misled by sundry current fables as to my 
knowledge of miraculous cures for serpent-bites 
—had instantly despatched the urgent appeal 
which I hail received on my tarily arrival. It 
is needless to say that tlie primary issue of the 
man’s life or death was long since decided ; the 
native physicians attached to the imperial court 
had done overvtliiug for him that skill and science 
rendered possible, ami all question of specific 
treatment liad been at an end for thirty-six hours 
or more. But ko was still very ill, and l.y no 
means out of danger of the secondary complica¬ 
tions—not seldom fatal in themselves—which may 
follow a venomous inoculation -shock, gangrene, 
blood-poisoning, and other disastrous conseqneiice.s. 
The bitten hand, the whole arm, and even that side 
of the chest, were terribly swollen, and the con.stitu- 
tioiial symptoms severe ; but there were certain ap¬ 
pearances and phenomena in the case which I could 
not reconcile with any past experience of the.se 
matters, though the Brazilian tloctors, not being 
specialists in this form of injury, had jierceived 
nothing anomalous in them. And .so it came 
about that on my mentioning these di.scivpancies 
to the sulferer’s charming wife and his father-in- 
law, the obvious air of mystery and le.servc whicb 
bail manifested itself all through their agoni.scil 
anxiety w.as re.solved, after a brief consultation 
between them, by their conliding to me the secret 
of tiiis hideous aifair. No wonder Unit tliey were 
almo.st besjde themselves witli grief and horror 
and the conscious necessity of suppi'e.ssiou ami 
eoncealment! Voii have gue-ssed, of course, who 
the patient was- the newdy-niade Benedict. 

As I liave intimated, the naturalist had been 
received by them vvitli ojien arm.s, for no sus¬ 
picion of the emotion entertained by him had 
crossed their minds. ITnalfectedly desirous to 
repay the recent civilities at Tijuca, they had 
exerted themselves to the utmost to render hi.s 
visit a plea.sant and memorable one ; indeed, so 
fervid was the warmth of their ho.spitality that 
they had even done their besl. to procure live 
serpents for him. In this endeavour, how-ever, 
they had been successful only to a very limited 
extent, since the slaves who were sent out to 
scour the forest-clothed hills for buvs brought in 
but one specimen uninjured among many dead, 
and that one proved to be of no gi'eat Bcicntilic 
interest, thouglf a piretty and harmless little 
creature, a bright grass-green whip-snake. Its 
recipient, taking it out of the glass jar in which 
its captors had imprisoned it, as coolly and f|uietly 
as though it had been a yard of inanimate ribbon, 
opened its loiig arrow-shaped jaws to demonstrate 
the absence of fangs in its mouth, and then pro¬ 
posed that hi.ii hostess should herself retain it .as 
a pet, showinj’ her how to handle it so as to 
avoid exciting its anger. This she accomplished— 
most wemeu can manipulate a snake far better 


than a man—to her halt-terrified' delight; and 
presently her husband, who liad been abjectly 
afraid of the reptile at first, growing bolder by 
the contagion* of her temerity, took it gingerly 
in bis fingers—with the usual res’ult. It bit him 
with a sharp plunge—only a scratch iu the angle 
between the forefinger and thumb, just enough 
to draw blood ; but he flung the poor whip-snake 
on the ground in flight and disgust, and began 
to nurse bis baud. 

‘ Do not be alarmed !’ said the guest, with a 
smile ; ‘it is perfectly harmles.s. The snake’s 
teeth cannot hurt you as much as the beak of 
yonder love-bird !’ 

Suddenly he seized the bitten hand and bent 
over it as tbougli to inspect it closely ; bent lower 
and lower, while a stilled silence fell on the group; 
lower and longer, till every heart throbbed audibly 
in the pausing moments. Then he slowdy raised 
his head and lifted-np a white ghastly face, the 
face of one changed by death. 

‘ Senbor,’ he gasped, with scarce articulate utter¬ 
ance, ‘ I have been deceived ! 'J’be serpent is veno¬ 
mous, and ill ail hour you will Lave succumbed to 
its bite unless vigorous measures are taken. I 
have the antidote, a counter poison jirovod by a 
bundled exiiei'imeiit.o upon myself. Submit your¬ 
self to me, and 1 will save you. Quick ! there 
is no time to be lost. Tlioiigli you feel iiotliiug 
now, in a few miniites the poison will have taken 
jiossession of your sy.stein, and il will be too late. 
Lie down mi the lloor of the veranda instantly— 
do « hut I tell you- do nothing else !’ 

Hi.s speech cleared, and the blood Ikished back 
to hi.s li]).s again as Ihe words poured forth in a 
mad torrent, and be nrsbed into the bouse where 
his preparations liad hceii deposited. The victim, 
half incicdidons, yet scared out of his senses, 
placed himself in a fruiiiework chair and lay back 
on its lidd of jagiim-skin. His wife, with despe- 
ride ealiii, l dv a flask of Italia from the sideboard 
and pDuied i.,s contents into a tall Venetian glass, 
for she had a dazed remombraiice of having renil 
or heard that large (piantities of spirit were given 
to keep up the circulation of people serpent-hitteii. 
She was just on the point of lioldiiig the ves.sel to 
her Inisband’s lips, when their guest sped hack 
into the veranda with two small boxes in his 
hand, lii a peiteet fury of excitement he dashed 
tile glass aside with such violence tliat it was 
shattered iu her grasp. 

‘Drink, and you arc a dead man !’ he shrieked 
vehemently. ‘ 1 say, ilo nothing hut what I com¬ 
mand, or 1 am powerless for your rescue. On 
the lloor—quick, quick, on the floor, or you are 
lost! ’ 

Like one possessed, ho caught up the Euglish- 
inaii in his aims and threw' him out of the chair 
upon the hoanl.s, while the poor girl, frozen with 
terror, stood by motionle.ss us a statue, with the 
broken glass still in her uiicouscious hand, and 
lier dress stained and affiasheU by the spirit. Down 
he knelt by the recumbent form, and drawing forth 
a lancet from a case of surgical instruments, ho 
lightly scarified the skin of the hand in the 
neighbourliood of the scarce-visible bite. Then 
from the other box he took a tiny gloss tubule, 


flue almost as a hair, but containing a glisRnin^ 
streak of fluid. Steady lag himself by a fierce 
repressive etfort, and evincing a quietude and 
doljjieratiott as Unnatural oB his previous frenzy, 
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lie gently blew the minute di’op of glutinous 
liquid out of the tube on to the point of tlie .knife, 
. and rubbed it into the bleeding scratches. A 
moment later his patient uttered « cry of agony, 
and the operaWr glanced swiftly upwards for one 
moment. 

In tliat one moment she Inirned nil. By the 
lurid flash of that one swift involuntary glance 
she read revealed in the figure kneeling at her 
feet her lover and lier husband’s murderer. With¬ 
out a word, without a thouf'ht, impelled only by 
a blind protective instinct, she stooped and, with 
a wild thrust, pushed his head away as he hung 
over the poisoned hand. Never heeding him 
further as he reeled to his feet and, chesping his 
throat with both hands, staggered out into the air, 
she caught up the rapidly discolouring limb uml 
sucked the wound in desperation to drain the 
veins of the death already creeping throngti them. 
That terrible cry had brought some of tlie slaves 
into the veranda, and l>y tliis time lier father laid 
reached lier side. Meilical aid was suminoneil, 
and stimulants wore poured down the snirerei'’s 
tliroat, pending the arrival of tlie physicians. 
‘ Snake-bite I ’ resounded on every side, and was 
enough to account for all. 

Outside in the glory of the sunshine stood tlie 
"Portuguese, leaning against a clump of bamboo in 
the garden, deaii. The splintered glass which her 
liaud hail mechanically retained liad struck him 
in tlie neck us she pushed him aside from ins 
lethal work, penetrating ids carotid artery, and 
lie had blol to death in a few moments. 1 
suppose some influence in high places and a suHl- 
cienoy of milrm notes arranged what little was 
left between him and the concerns of tlie world. 
Anyhow, ho was liuddled into the ground the 
same night, and next day the Jurnal ih> (Jmnnicrcio 
informed its readers that he had been killed by 
11 5 urucucn. 

Care, skilful surgery, and a gr.and consiitution 
pulled the p.atieiit out of tlie fire, and lie ulti¬ 
mately recovered perfectly us far as his general 
health was concerned, thouoli lie never fully 
regained the use of his hand and arm. There 
could he no doubt as to what liad happened ; but 
1 believe that no one but the wife, lier fatlier, and 
myself ever shared with the victim the true 
explanation. The Brazilian doctors had naturally 
accepted without cavil the statement tliat the 
Imud, which by the time they examined it liad 
undergone such disfiguration as to mask any 
original fang-wounds, had boon bitten by a veno¬ 
mous serpent which had escaped unidentified — 
for the little Plulodrijan virulUdmwi, tlie lithe 
green whip-siiake, had made good its exit in tlie 
confusion and was seen no more. Tlie descrip¬ 
tion given of it, however, was unmistakable, and 
could not possibly be confounded with that of 
any poisonous snake ; it is a species which lives 
chiefly in trees and bushes, feeding on lizards and 
loaf-frogs, and is very comsaou in that region. 1 
may add that on more than one subsequent occa¬ 
sion a similar speoimt...' was recognised witliout 
a mmnent’s hesitation by all those who liad been 
brought in contact with the reptile in question— 
a creature absolnt^y destitute of fangs or poison- 
bags,«nd possessing less power of inflicting injury 
\hstt a mouse. It majt be that the whole train of 
events, soomiugly fortuitous, was the result of a 
baleful forethought and design on the part of, the 


unhappy man. More probably, us it appears to 
me, he was innocent of any purpose until struck 
by tlie diabolical idea that the harmless ,8cratcdi 
might be converted into a death-dealing cata¬ 
strophe by the nieuns which his pursuit of scien¬ 
tific investigations hud placed at his disposal—an 
idea jjorhaps actually engendered by tlie fright 
and unreasoning fears of liis dupe. But howsoever 
the horrible intent may have originated, it is 
certain that the matter contained in the tubule 
was the venom of one of the great viperine 
sei'iieiits which abound in the tropical parts of 
South America, mo.st likely a rattlesnake. His 
collection at I’uqiieta included a large number of 
these crotiilines, which I believe to be tlie most 
virulent serpents on earth ; and tliat he stored the 
poison for oxjieriiiieutal uses was proved by the 
eirciniistance that a considerable quantity of it 
was found amongst his drugs and chemicals, in 
dried scales and on blotting-paper and sugar, as 
well as ill glass tubes. I discovered also a pecu¬ 
liarly shaped sjioon, and some slvdls covered with 
vegetable parcliiiient wliich had been jnepared to 
reeeive the bites of the enraged reptiles, teased 
into .striking, and so to collect tile fluid ejccled 
from tlieir glaud.s. And wilh this deadly virus 
he was delilierately and murderously infecting the 
lifeblood of tlie man wliose salt lie bad eaten, 
wlien tlie love for which bis soul was stained 
betrayed liini. 

Bless me, there goes six bells! Why didn’t 
some of you liriiig me up with a round turn 
before ? u e sludl liave the qnaiieriiiastcr upon 
ns presently to order tlie light out.—Fiver, if you 
mean to keep the middle, watch with your eyes 
open, you’ll better turn in for an hour all stand¬ 
ing, or you’ll be found .on the wlieel-gratings 
aft dreaming 'of snake-bite.s.—I’in going up to 
sleep on the liurricane-deek skylights.—Clood- 
niglit, all! 

WOMEN WHIG TIIBEW AWAV" CUOWNS 
UNAWARES. 

At the commencement of ids capeei', the Great 
Napoleon fell in with an ardent Revolutionist, M. 
Paul Francois Barras, wlio took a great liking to 
llie young Corsican, and conceived the higliest 
opinion of bis abilities mid of the powers which, 
events proved, he po.ssessed in so remarkable a 
degree. But in the opinion of Bareas, Napoleon’s 
want of nieuns was a most serious obstacle to his 
chance of achieving fame, and he proposed to 
remedy tins by selecting for him a rich wife. 
Now, whellier it was tliat he did not number 
among liis acquaintances many women with the 
requi.sito flat, or wliether he tlionglit that his 
protege’s fiery youth would be the better for the 
restraining iiitliieiice which a wife of sonic experi¬ 
ence in the ways of the world would no doubt bo 
able to exert, Barras chose for this position a 
woman, who, tliongh still undeniably liandsonie, 
was no longer young. Though she was called 
Madenioisellu Montansicr, she was in reality a 
widow, who, because she had been on the stage, 
had never adopted the name of her liusband. 
She was sixty vears of age ; but It was said that 
slie made herself appear t<) bo not more than fortjl 
by tlie'iutimalo knowledge that she possessed of 
tlie secrets of the toilet table. 
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Burras niaile up liis iniiul that it was imperative 
to the siieccas of Napoleon’s cnreef that he slionld 
jiiake this elderly lady his wife, and accordingly 
he set himself to M'ork to bring about the match 
by impressing upon each of them the advantages 
that would result from it. 'I'o Napoleon he dilated 
upon the power that would follow the accpiisitioh 
of the wealth which Mademoiselle Montansier 
could give him ; to the lady he enlarged on the 
position that his talented young friend was boninl 
to make for himself, and that would of course be 
shared by his wife. 

For the purpose of introducing the cotiple to 
one' another, he deciiled upon giving a supper, to 
which they were both invited ; he so aiTaiiged 
matters that they were ))hieed together at the 
table, and hoped that this precaution, added to 
the injunctions which he had given Napoleon to 
behave for once in hi.s life with some show of 
civility to a Imly, would have the hap])iest result. 
But in this he was fated to be disappointed. 
Napoleon \yas quite the last man to rely upon in 
such a res])ei:t. lli.s nianner.s toward.s the fair sex 
were those of a costermonger, ami though ho could 
generally huM hi.s own in a conversation with 
men. In; was entirely without the knack of 
making himself interesting or agreeable to women, 
lie felt that his place was in the camp or the. field, 
and he was quite out of his element aimong the 
conveiiUonalilies of a miliiii. Had he been inclined 
to woo, it would have been in a straightforward 
soldier-like fashion, .and not with the dallyings 
and eonqylimeuts .so dear to the Fremdivvoman 
of his time. So, presently, Ikirraa had the morti- 
ticalion of seeing Mademoiselle Montansier, her j 
b.ack turned to Napoleon, engaging in a lively 
convei'sation with the ge.ntleman oil her other j 
side, while the future conqueror wa.s m.aking ; 
with little jiellets of bread a plan of a battle on 
tlie table before him. Hardly a word pas.sed 
between tlie two during the remainder of tlie 
meal. Barras watidied with growing annoyam.-c 
tlie indilfereuce of Napoleon, and felt bis iilaiis 
melting into thin air a.s he .saw the eviilent delight 
with which tl^e widow turned from him to the 
more eiiterlaimiig companiou she had found else¬ 
where. 

Supper over, Barra.s drew Napoleon aside and 
spoke forcibly to him of the foolish way in which 
he was throwing away his chance.s. ‘ Vou know,’ 
said he,‘that money is everything to you; here 
are a million francs, and you will not stretch out 
your hand to take them ; a most attractive 
woman, ami you will nut show her the smalle.st 
gilllaiitry. Mademoiselle Montansier has come 
here this evening jirepared to hear a declaration 
from yon ; strike while the iron is hut, and win 
the Wealth that you cannot do without at one 
bold stroke.’ 

‘The woman is ohl enough to be my grand¬ 
mother,’ said Napoleon, uho was then twenty- 
five years old ; ‘ but that i.s no matter, for to 
me all women are alike. Money is what 1 want; 
and if I uannot get it without a wife, I must 
take the two together. I am no coiner of pretty 
speeches ; but before tlie evening is over 1 will 
say to her: “ Mademoiselle, are you willing to 
accept me as ypiw. bu.sband '(” Moie than that I 
cannot do.' 

‘The very kind of proposal that any woman 
would e.\pcct from a blunt soldier,’ replied Barra-s. 


‘.Say that, and I desire no more. ’ You are to 
be envied ; for, besides her wealth. Mademoiselle 
i.s very handsome still.’ 

Napoleon tiitned away with a gesture of im¬ 
patience ; but half an hour later Barrn^ noticed, 
to his joy, that the two were alone together iu 
a recess. Presently, Napoleon got up and went 
away, and the laily beckoned to Burras with her 
fan. ‘Take away that dreadful little man,’ she 
said with a sbudder ; ‘he bos bored me to death, 
ami I only prevented him from proposing by 
semliiig him for a glass of lemonade.’ 

‘Put why prevent him?’ said Barras. ‘He 
will be n great man yet.’ 

‘dive my.?elf ami my money to .sucli a little 
horror, such an ill-maiinerod boor us that!’ 
rcplieil Mademoiselle. ‘Never! I would sooner 
lake the first heggur-man out of the streets. 
What have I done that I should he given sucli 
a wretched evening?. Don’t let your’- 

But at thi.s moment she was checked by the 
arrival of Napoleon with the lemonade. Barras 
hurried away, still hoping for the be.st; but soon 
be saw at tlie oilier end of the room Bonaparte 
slmidiiig in the attitude in which be has so often 
been dejiicted, with lii.s arms folded and bis cliiii 
sunk Ufion them. 

‘ Well, arc you to be married ?’ ho said, hasten¬ 
ing towards his pri'U'ge. 

‘That ohl actre.ss,’said Napoleon, ‘that female 
(.Irosns, refused me before 1 liad opened my 
mouth to a-k her hand. 1 was on the point 
of speaking, as I told you 1 .should speak, when 
she began ty inform me that her wealth was 
the cause of her coiislautly receiving offers from 
adventurers who cared nothing for herself ; that 
she thanked I’rovidence she bail so far seen 
through .such fellows; and that she was resolved 
to kecji lier indeiiendence. 1 was glad I had 
not spoken, for it gave me the opportunity of 
saying: “ M demoiselle, pray pereevere in that 
jiraiseworli.i intention; it is one which I am 
sure no one will ever try to persuade you to 
alter.”—Bet her keep her millions to bait the 
lioi.k for some one else ; I have done with her.’ 

And in sjiite of Barras’ endeavours, the afl'air 
ended there. 

In after-days. Mademoiselle Montansier was 
fond of boasting that, had she chosen, slie might 
have heeii Empress of France and wife of the 
most famous man of the age. t!ould she have 
been gifted with the faculty of foresight, no doubt 
she would have regarded more leniently the young 
man whom M. Barras wished her to marry. ^ 

When the people of (Irenoble, in 1788, were pre¬ 
paring for the Kevidution, Jean Baptiste Bepia- 
dotte, afleiwiirdskiiig of Sweilciiaiul Norway, was 
quartered in tlie town. At that time he was a 
simyilo sergeant, dislingnished by the attention he 
paid to lli.s raililary duties, by his skill at cards, 
and by his po]mlarity with the fair sex. On the 
fainoiis ‘ Day of the ’liiles,’ when the women of 
(Irenoble mounted on to the roofs and assailed 
the troops with a storm of tiles, Bernadotte was 
with his regiment in the Hue Pertiiisifere. There 
were cries from one housetop to another to spare 
the popular sergeant; but in spit^ of the good 
intentions of the assailants, he received aliblow 
on the head which stretched him apparently' 
lifeless on the ground. But presently ha showed 
sou)p signs of life, and wastcarried into a neigh- 
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bouring cuK," whore, he was laid upon n table 
which is shown to this day. A surgeon was 
called ; and the wounded man sliowed such signs 
of vitality under his treatment, tlftit it was soon 
evident that lie was preserved for some other 
fate than that of Pyrrhus. As lie recovered his 
senses, ho slowly raised himself on one elbow, 
and looking at the faces crowded in the doorway, 
was attracted by one, that of a beautiful young 
girl, whose big blue eyes were suffused with tears 
of pity for him. Biit faintness overcame him, 
and when he again recovered, the sympathising 
face was gone. 

Bornadotte was not long in getting over the 
effects of tlie blow that hail pro.strated him ; ami 
. ’when he was quite recovered, he lost no time iu 
endeavouring to fiinl the maiden whose face he 
reinemhered like that of some pitying angel. For 
weeks hi.s search was all in vain ; but one day, as 
he was walking along nml trying in vain to per¬ 
suade himself of the futility of his search, he raised 
his eyes, and there before him was the face which 
hail liiiunted him for so long ! Tlic girl walked 
past him vvitliout recognising the wounded sergeant 
of the ‘Bay of the Tiles.’ lie followed her, and 
entering her home, made himself known.to her 
parents, and offered himself as a candidate for the 
hand of their daughter. 

At first' the fair Aiiielie «’as well enough pleased 
to receive the attentions of the smart young soldier; 
but after a wliile, a rival suitor appeared on the 
scene, and as he was the owner of a wutchmuking 
establishment tliut yielded a comfortable income, 
his protestations of love .soundeil sjveeter to her 
ears than those of the penniless aoiis-offickr. At 
last the day came when Bernadotte was mot on 
the threshold by her mother, who informed liim 
that Amelie had the evening l>efore hutrotlied 
herself to the watchmaker. Ills fury knew no 
bounds ; and rushing fimu tlie house, ho sought 
liis rivid and challenged him to a duel. Tlie 
civilian was no coward, and they met the same 
evening ; but the watchmaker wins no match for 
Bei'naiiotte, who was considered one of the ertuk 
swordsmen of lii.s regiment, and after the exchange 
of a few passes, he full with a severe wound iu his 
side. Tlio victorious sohlier hoped tliat now 
Amelie would listen to liis suit; but when he told 
her what had happened, she railed at him as the 
murderer of her lover, and told him never to let 
her see his face again. In six weeks’ time she 
became the bride of the man who had braved 
death for her sake, and soon afterwards Bernadotte 
left prenoble and began the career that lamled 
hiih upon a throne. 

When he was occupying a palace and directing 
the affairs of a nation, his old lover Amelie was a 
wrinkled, decrepit old woman, the general drudge 
of a wayside inn. Ill health had come upon her 
husband and though she had struggled bravely to 
tide over the bad times by taking in wusliiiig, she 
had not been able to niafce headway against the 
evil fortune which pursued them. Her husband 
died, and she sank to wie lowest level of depend- 
: eaee. 

She was fond of relating the story of her earlier 
days, and used to say: •* Ah, sir, I should have 
^donePinuch better iu marrying Monsieur Ber- 
i nadotte. Why, I should have been a queen now 
; —yes, a queen; instead of a drudge at every one’s 
be^ 4nd call Ah! >1 made a sad mistake ; for 


I assure you, sir, that Monsieur Bernadotte was 
no common man, and I always had a presenti¬ 
ment that he would distinguish himself. But 
when we are young we do not reflect, though 
I do not think that many can have been pun¬ 
ished for their thoughtlessness by the loss of a 
kiiigdmn.’ 

All remembrance of her husband's devrition 
seemed to have been driven from her head by 
brooding over the grand position she might have 
occupied had she refused him ; though it is 
probable that if she had married Bernadotte 
instead, he would have settled down to a liiim- 
drum life, and would never have achieved great¬ 
ness but for the recklessness which Amelie’s re¬ 
fusal of him engenilereil. When asked if she had 
ever hearil from him she replied: ‘No, sir. I 
have written to him several times sineo he became 
a king, but he has never aiiswerc<l my letteiu 
I’erliaps he is still annoyed at my having refused 
him. If I had any money, I would go to Sweden 
and beg him, for tlie .sake of the love that he once 
hail for me, to give me his linen to wash ! He 
would hardly refuse thuU’ 

What an illustration of the workings of fate ! 
The woman who might have shared Beniadottu’s 
throne longing for his washing, and prevented from 
obtaining even thi.s by her extreme poverty. 


CinilSTMAS HOLLY. 

Tm: rounil Lriglit smi in the wc.st tiiinK low ; 

It WHS oM-fashiomnl Cliristnias wcntlier. 

I renicinlici' the (iehlsi were white witli snow 
A.S we stooil hy the stile topEthev. 

In the woods tlie berries grew thick ,an<l nsl; 

Yet I lingered and eiilled it ‘ Folly !’ 

When you .said with a smile ; ‘ Let n.s ero.ss the stilo 
And gather some Chri.stiiias holly.' 

lint over tlie fields hy the frozen brook 

We went wlmre the houghs were sja'inkled 
With snow ; and deep in a sheltered nook 
The waterfall faintly tinkled. 

A brave little robin sang out iu th» cold : 

It was only young Iovits’ folly, 

But we listened so long to the rcilhroast’s song 
Tliat wc almost forgot the holly. 

Then the light died out of the golden day. 

And the moon showed her silvery tsiw, 

And we never knew if our homeward way 
Lay througli losc-leavos or drifted snow. 

One bright star shone in the pale clear sky; 

Anil my mother said it was folly 
To listen so long to a robin’s song - 

But we brought home the Christmas holly. 

You stir not now from our ingle nook, 

And my hair is white like tlie snow ; 

For tlio story you told ’mid the sunset gold 
Is a story of long ago. 

As hand clasps hand hy the winter fire,. 

Dll you deem it nn old wife’s folly 
That my eyes grow wot with a sweet regret 
When I look at the Christmas holly 1 

E. Matbesos, 

_____ _ ' . ' . . 
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THE BAHAMA I-’IBBK INDUSTRY. 

As ellorts liiive been madt; of late to bring into 
notice a hilbeito little-liiiowii ilepeuilency of 
England, tbe Baliaina Islands, with a view to the 
develo|iinent of the Eibre Indn.stiy, for wliiidi 
its soil renders it especially suitable, it may per- 
liap.s intore.st oiir readers to learn sonui particulars 
of these islands from one who has long re-sided 
thei-c. 

When, some do/en ycar.s ago, we stated to our 
friends our intention of going to the liah.amas, 
it was auuising to note the various way.s in 
which our annonnccinent was received. The 
greater part in blank amazement asked, ‘ IVhere 
are the Babanins? IVe never hearil of such a 
place.’ Others hearing mention of N.assau, the 
capital, immediattdy reh'gatcd ns to Germany, 
and as-sni’Cil us it would be extremely cold for 
a winter re.siilence. Otlnu's, .again, confounded 
it with the Bermudas, .and spouted Moore’s song 
of the bulbul. One, n sea-captain, whose wander¬ 
ings had led him* to America, gravely shook his 
hea<l, ami warned ns that we were going to an 
extremely wicked place, a community of wrc(dcer.s; 
and so forth. 

Notwith.stiinding all thi.s ignorance on tlie p.art 
of those who must certainly have haunt in tlieir 
school-days that the Bahama or Lnc.ayos Islands 
are the most northerly group of the West Indies, 
lying off the coast of Florida, U. S. A., we fomnl 
on our arrival at Nassnn that the Bahamas have 
a history. They are of no mushroom growth, 
the oll'sjiring of gold-fields and diamond mines. 
They were discovered by Columbus, whose more 
than life-size statue guards the Right of steps 
,to Government House ; ami these islands were 
to him the forernnnera of the New World. One 
of them long enjoyed the reputation of being 
that on which ho was saved from shipwreck, 
hence named by him San Salvador; bnt modern 
ideas have tran.sferred that honour to AVatl lug’s 
Island. The Balyimas were discovered in 1'1!)2; 
and the present i.sland of New Providence received 
from Coln/nbus the name of Fernandiuo, in 


honour of his sovereign. But in the splendour 
of their after-c.oinpiests the Simuianls forgot the 
Bahamas, and they were rediscovered newly two 
hundred yeans later by Captain Saylc, an English 
navigator, on his way to (Carolina in 1CG7. He 
gave tlie name of Providence to the island on 
which he was wrecked ; and finally, to distin¬ 
guish it from another place of that name, it, 
was called New Providence. The Bahamas were 
anne.ved to England, and in 1072 a governor 
was sent out to si’ttle the now colony. 

Bnt during the nearly two linndred years 
■since its ahundonmeiit by the Spaniards, the 
Bahamas had become the hendijuarters of pirates, 
for whom its dangeroii.s and intricate channels 
ainl endless islets and creeks rendered it a safe 
hiding-plai-e ; and the.so outlaw.s sorely troubled 
the early davs of the colony, and made the 
lives of the ■einor.s a hunleii to them. At 
length, under the leaderijliiji of one Black Beard, 
they became so intideruhlo that on English force 
was Sent to suppress them. 

The Spaniards looketf“witli some jealousy on 
the improved eondilion of a colony so near llidr 
own possessions, and during the American War 
of Indcpenihince seized upon them. The ruins of 
a strongly built Spanish fort are still to he seen 
choked up with hush at the west end of the island 
of New I’l'ovideuco; whilst two otliers, Fort 
Charlotte and Fort Montagu, are still in good 
condition. Spanish gold hoards, douhtles.s of the 
pirute.s, have been found at various times. At 
the close of the war, the Bahamas were retaken 
by the gallantry of a young English naval ofliccr 
named Maynard ; and for many years the colony 
prospered, as may he seen by the remains of 
country-houses in the diff\;rent islands now going 
to ruin. On ihc abolition of slavery, the owner*, 
unable to cultivate their lai'ge tracts of land, in 
many cases abandoned them to their slaves, and 
much of it has returned to bush. 

No one in those days paid much attention to the 
Sisal plant (Ar/ave sidtana )—of which more thm 
one species grows wild—excc^it to regard it as 
a trouhlesome weeu which no, amount of hard 
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usage couliV exterminate. It was only some few some entirely by blacks, a few cliiofly by whites., 
years ago that its value was discovered, and a Andros, sixty miles from New Proviflenge, is 
few enterprising men turned it to some account considerably larger and well wooded. Eleuthera 
for rope-making. It is ospeciaHy valuable for and Abaco, long narrow strips of land,' and Cot 
ship ea.bles, fts it has been foun<l to resist the Island or San Salvador, are the chief pine-growing 
action of sea-water better than most materials islands. Kxuma and Inagua have wild horses, 
used for their manufacture. To convey a general and rear most cattle. But New Providence is 
idea of the appearance of the plant, one m.ay more conveniently situated for tiade, having a 
say it is something like an aloe, but grows good harbour. It is slightly larger than the Isle 
to a very large size, some of the leaves from of Wight, being twenty-seven miles long by 
which the fibre is extracted being six feet long fourteen wide, lying east and west. Nassau, the 
with sharp points at the end ; others h.ave capital, is the only town, and has a cathedral 
hooks all down the sides. There .are seven dif- and a bishop’s residence. There are settlements 
terent kinds of !^i.sal, some of which are value- in many of the out-isluuds. Nassau harbour 
less, but all yield a fibre. The Sisal j)laut has is formed by a long narrow strip of land wbich 
been grown for many years at VucaUm, a barren runs p.ar.illel with the shore for two or three 
and rocky coast, with great suc.c.ess, and brings miles, called Hog Island. As you cross the bar 
large profit*, as, once p7,ante<l, it sprea<ls rapidly and get beyond the roach of the Atlantic liillows 
and needs little care. The soil of the Bahamas the calm is instantnneons. The eolonr of the 
i.s said to be even more suitable for its growth watei' itself changes; a lovely transparemt greenj 
than that of Vni^atun. The plant grows wild, ami blue lakes the place of the indigo waves out- 
all that is re<i'uire(l for its cultivaliou is lo clear side. This lovely sea of eyer-changing, ever- 
some land - the more rocky the ladtor — then heautiful tints is one of the great charms of 
plant ytaing shoots in rows of about twelve feet Nassau. An English sea looks leaden and eolour- 
apart, With a path between of about eighteen leas afUu' these aap[>liirc wateis, wliieb, wlii-tlicr 
feet, to allow for growth and i’<jr carts to pass lashed by storms or in dead (;alm, look e(pial]y 
between. This work cun be done by women at beautiful. 

ninepeiiee a day. Nassau itself is a clean little city, with •a 

As tlie plant requires at le.ast three years to principal street running along the shore. No 
I'each perfection, it is necessary for all who smells suggestive of yellow fever greet llie nose 
lunb.ark in its cultivation to have something to on huiding, as at Cnba and .lamaica ; but nciClier 
fall back upon, (MLlier a small income or some art? llieie any grand mountains suggestive of 
occupation to sttpport them until th(( [ilants earthquake to ciicbant the eyes. The Bahamas 
have reaetied maturity. Tlii.s might be found are .sadly flat, .as befits their coral forniation. 
in growing fruit and vegetables, for which .Some two or three of the islamls boast, of hills; 
there is an opening. The market is not well one lia.s an approach to a river. New i’lovidenee 
supplied, the greater p.art Coming from tlu^ contains two lakes, both braidvisb ; but plenty 
out-islands. Biinana.s, oranges, sbad<loe,k, liimw, of excellent w.-iter can be found almo.sl any- 
mtingoes, marnmee, sappadillo, sour-sop, avocado where by digging, and tliei-e are wells to almost 
pear, breail-fiuit, guavas, melons, piiie-upples, j every dwelling-liou.se. llain-water kept in tanks 
sugar-apple-s, and cocoa-nut are the chief fruits, j is cbielly usisl for drinking. Tlie whole island 

Potatoes both sweet ami Irish, yams, cassava, : is a widl with a shallow layer of soil ; the 

various kimls of pea and bean, okra, tomato, | yearly deposit of lejives is a priceless treasure, 
pumpkin, witli some Englisti vegetables—lettuce, i ami even weeds are rarely burnt by the thrifty, 
-cabbages and Inrnip.s, carrots, parsley and thynu!, | though bush-clearings are giuierally done by fire, 
will all grow with care in the winter season ; i It is a question whether thih mode of agri- 

hut in consequence of the long droughts which culture d(.ies not impoverish the gro\iiid. 

often prevail, .some system of irrigation, sncli (kmsidering the lack of soil, it is sinqirising 

Us is adopted in Imli.a, is very ncce.s.s.ary. Tlic i tliat the trees in tbe.“e i.slands attain to the size 

black people can scarcely bo considered a docile ' they do. There is a great v.arictv of them, and 

race,, at least as compared with Hindu coolies, j some are very large. 'J'he roots of many .spread 

nor are they so indn.strious. They seem to have ] along the groinid to gnvat di.stanees, and these, 
an idea that it is a flying in the face of Nature j such a.s the tamarind tree, are easily overturned 
and of Providence to water. But, fortunately, i by hurricanes ; but so tenacious are tliey of Hl'e, 
a drought rarely prevails over all the Bahamas thai in this j)ro.stratu condition they throw out 
at once, and thereiore in the winter sea.son Ne.v new roots and continue to thrive. Others root 
Providence depends mainly on. the out-islands themselves in crevices, of the rock, striking down- 
for fodder for cattle and horeos. Outs and hay wards till they reach water, which is never very 
are imported from America for the favoured few ; far below. Others, again, such as the ceiba or 
but the general run of horses and mules have silk-cotton tree, throw out large buttresses from 
to learn to feed on blades—the leaf and stalk their stems to make up for depth. One growing 
of Indian corn—on the«orn itself, and on Ouinea- in the centre of the public buildings, at Nassau ' 
grass ; whilst in times of scarcity they have to could accomniudutc several horses with separate 
fall back on the ..oaghs of various kinds of trees stalls. The chief trees are the cocoa-nut palm, 
—pride of India, mastic, Sydney-cod, and jumby; tamarind, ceiba, sandbox, liorsetlesh (a species of 
but as this last causes the hair to drop from the mahogany), gumalamy, logwood, -and three kinds 
tail and mane, it is generally furbidden to horses, of fig or banyan. The ponsian.a,' a very hand- 
^ew Providence is by no means the largest of some tree with flaming ma8.scs of blossom of a 
the Bahama Island^ of which, including all the brilliant scarlet, was introduced" from DemeKira, 
caij» or rooky islets, there are some six hundred, and foi’ many months of the year brightens the 
Only from eightfien to tw’enty are inhabited, island with its splendour. 
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In the centre of the islund is a fir forest, or, 
as Jtpre (ailed, ‘ pine barren,’ the resort of \vil(l 
pigeons -almost the only game, except a few 
water-birds—coot, and wild-duck. The bird.s in 
New Providence are not remarkable, though 
numerous in the winter season, when they migrate 
in large quantities from America — humming¬ 
birds, banana birds, and variou.s kinds of small 
larrakeets ; ricebirds, American robin, mocking- 
lirds and thrashers, the last resembling in note 
the English thrii.sh. In the out-islands small 
parrots arc still found. 

Unfortunately, there is no botanic garilen in 
Nassau, (lardening is a laborious work, owing to 
the w'inter droughts. The bush contains a great 
variety of pretty llowering shrubs, and alioiit 
seven varieties of ferns, and the same of orchids. 
Most of the cultivated shrubs and llowering trees 
iiave been introduced from time to time from 
Oiiha and other jiarts of the West Indies. Cinna¬ 
mon and spice grow here, but aie not turned to 
use. A profusion^of ro.se.s, liliies of various kinds, 
hybi.scns, plumbago, geraniums, with some Ihig- 
lish seedlings, grow luxuriantly ; but hurricanes, 
though not frequent, are very deslriictive, and 
help to kee|.i down a |) 0 ]nihition already poor. It 
will be a great blessing to the liahamas if the 
Sisal-planting succeeds, ats it require.s but little 
soil and is not injured by weather. 

The stores in N.assau .ai'e so much improved 
that realty for all moderate wants they .sutlice. It 
is a mistake to try to ni.ake a colony like Knglaml. 
Epicures and higlily faslii(inahle folk should never 
le.'ive its shores, for it must he eoides.seil that- 
guava jelly and West Indian jireserves excepted— 
food in a tropical country is not luxnrions, cer¬ 
tainly not in the liahamas ; hut the neee.sraries 
of life are cheap and almmlant. It would he a 
philanthropic, but, eonsi(tering the nature of the 
black rai!e, a dillieult work to set on toot a scho(d 
of cookery, ami the teaednu- would need lirst to 
master the primitive .style of pot* and pans. No 
iron-ranges here ; coid us wg know it i.s a, thing 
unknown, exee]>t in the Viclurin IIdIi.I. Chareoal 
goes by that name here, and wood-liie.s ai'e 
universal—a sofirce of ]jerpetual hearthurniiig 
between mistre.ss and cook. It would he well foi' 
an intending visitor to have some knowledge of 
cimiwrie; for the race of cooks is dying out 
fast, the few remaining being i-elies <d' ‘ old-time 
days.’ 

Amusements truly are few in Nassau. The one 
or two English ladies ride. As legarda horses, 
‘handsome is as handsome,does Nas.sa(i 

lior.se.s are very handsome ; they do their duty 
nobly. A Nassau horse never walks ; it is always 
at full tear, ami this on hard rojids cut out of 
solid rock. Dogs are legion ; a handsome dog is 
a curiosity; their concerted harking on moon¬ 
light nights, together with the crowing of innu¬ 
merable roosters, drive slumber far away from 
weary eyes. In all other respects njoonlight 
nights in Nassau are heavenly. It would he a 
good work to import a little now Idood in the 
way of dogs ; the present race of curs is deplor¬ 
able. IJoatiug as an amusement is scarcely made 
so much of "as it ought to he ; and fishing is 
almost confined t<j t'le trade. Yet fish about 
fh» Bahamas rii'e Very abundant, various, and 
extremely beautiful, and form the staple, diet of 
the poorer classes. They are of all colours and 


sizes ; some of a deep royal blue ,*801110 cherry 
coloured, some silveiy spotted with red or striped 
with yellow, and most of them good eating. 
Crayfish, orahs^ and turtle also abound. Picnics 
by 'land or by water are fie(pient*in the winter 
season. 

In closing these few remarks on the Bahamas 
we must not fail to extol the climate, whicli 
scarcely has its equal in any part of the world, 
llitherto, this has been its one reconmienilation. 
it.; sole stock in trade ; let us hope that Sisal 
may prove an additional one ; hut of the two, 
health is belter tlian wealth, and it is not too 
much to say that to live is a pleasure in the 
Bahamas. A more clmiiuiiig cliumle docs luit 
exist, and oiiir only n^grets that its distance from 
Kiigland prevents its being more frequented by 
invalids from thence. It i.s delightful to wake 
up day after day to bright sunlight ; luitl it is 
only when you return to the dear old mother 
country with its gray skies and tedious winters 
that you fully realise the vlmrm of a climate like 
this ; free from all epidemics whicli linger more 
or less in all the more lieauliful sontliern isles, 
witli a winter busting from October to May, during 
whicli tliu tlicrmometor never falls below fifty- 
six degrees, rarely below sixty. Our American 
nciglibonrs di.scovcred its value long ago, and for 
many years have made Nassau tlieir winter 
resort, many hundreds coming in relaj’s to the 
\'icforia lluld and to other boardingbou.ses. 
Tlieir arrival is the signal for such festivities as 
tile i.-laiid affords ; and to their cheerful and 
genial dispeusition the N.i.s.-oviaii.s are not a little 
indebted for the brightening of their somewhat 
iiionotonous life. In fact the great want of these 
islands is a little more intercourse .with the outer 
world, a little more public opinion, a little shak¬ 
ing out of old grooves, and a little of the 
largo-niiiidediiii.ss which comes, from rubbing up 
iiiiiougst our t llow-creiitures and from a know¬ 
ledge of otlu mntries. Jf they liiive not all the 
luxui ies of oilier lands, tliey liiive a climate whicli 
i.s a luxury in itself, and which renders many 
olhevs iiiiiiecesbary. 

Let us hope tiiat the Sisal ])lant may fill its 
enijil.y coders (we have heard that a ton of fibre 
U’liich wa.s lately sent to Kiighind Irom the 
Laliaiiias ioiill.sed fifty-two pounds), and that it 
may be found after all that the di.spised weed 
is belter than Bpaiiisli gold ; and that a bounti¬ 
ful Providence leaves no sjiot destitute of resoiU'ces 
if diligently sought for ami iuqiroved. 


A ■ 1) K A D H K C K O N I N G. 

CH.M’TKH .Will, 

■luLKs PicoT bad been carefully searched before 
being locked up iu bis cell, and it was an utter 
puzzle to the jail officials h6w he had contrived 
to conceal about him *veu so insignificant an 
article .as tlie. liny pliiul of poison so us to evade 
detection. One of the warders, however, of a 
muje iuciuiriug turn of mind than his fellows 
succeeded, a day or two later, in solving the 
mystery. The mountebank wore very high-heeled 
shoes, as nm'uy ('f his coimtrj;men make a prStiice 
of doing. The heel of one ij his shoes had been 
so made that it could lie. unscrewed at will, 
while inside it was a ca.'it)i just large enough 
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to hold tlio phial. Picot had evidently prepared 
himself befowhand for a contint?eney the like 
of that which had at length befallen him. The 
letter written a few hours before his death was in 
Pi'enuli, and was addressed to ‘Madame Brouke.’ 
The following is a truuslntion of it: 

Madame —When these Hues reach yon, the 
hand that write.s them will be cold in ileath. 
1 am tired of life, and life is tired of me: 
this night we part company for ever. I take 
(he liberty of addressing you because of your 
kindness to my little Henri (wlwm Ir bun IHcn 
has seen lit to take from me for my sins), and 
because you were .so much in his thoughts when 
he was dying. I also address you for another 
reason, which I will explain presently. 

It was in the first week of the new year 
that Henri met with the accident which proved 
fatal to him. He lingered ■ for two weeks, and 
then <lii;d. He hail but little pain ; life faded 
out of him like a lump that slowly expires for 
want of oil. As 1 sidd before, he often talked 
about his rmvbnnt'. He could nut remember 
his mother, ami it was your face that shone 
on him in his dreams, us it were the face of 
an angel. 

After ho was gone and I was alone in the 
worlil, I, too, began to have dreams such as I 
had never h.id before. Kvery night Henri came 
and stood by my bed, but it w'us always with 
an averted face ; never would he turn and look 
at me. I used to try to cry out, to .seize his 
haml ; but I was dumb and motionless as a 
corpse. Then, after a minute or two, he would 
slowly vanish, with bowed head ami hands pre.sscd 
to his face, as •though he were weeping silently. 
Night after night it was ever the same. 'J’hen a 
great restlc-ssness took possession of me. I seemed 
1,0 ho lu’gcd onward from place to place by 
some invisible power and without any will of 
my own. When I rose in a morning I knew 
not wdiere I should steep at night; onwanl, 
ever onward, I was compelled to go. Last night 
I reached this place, and this morning 1 rose 
thinking to resume my wanderings ; but a con¬ 
versation I chanced to overhear led me to seek 
the court of justice. You, madame, know what 
took place there. 

Even before ..il had spoken a word, 1 kmnv 
why niy footsteps had been direcicsl to this place, 
and that my wanderings were at an end. This 
afternoon, after all was over, 1 lay down on 
my pallet and fell asleep, and while I slumbered, 
Henri eatne to me ; but this time his face was 
no longer averted; his eyes gazed into mine, 
and h(! smiled as he used to smile at me out of 
bis mother’s anus. Ah, how shining and beauti¬ 
ful he looked 1 Then a soft cool hand was laid 
on my brow, that bad burned and burned for 
months, and all the pain went, and I knew 
nothing, more till I awokor 

A WortI more ami I»Jjave clone. Madame, pray 
believe me when I say that never could a man 
be more surprised and astounded than I, Jules 
Picot, was to-day when I found that it was 
your good husband who was accused of tlic death 
of Ae Baron von Uosenberg. When I made 
aiy way into the coqft after hearing that some 
one had been arrested for the murder, I thought 
to aee only a stranjier, one whom I had ^eVer 


seen before. But even in that case I should have 
clone as I did to-day, and have confessed that 
it was by my hand and mine alone that Von 
Bosenberg met liis death. Conceive, then, my 
astonishment wlien in the accused I recognised 
M. Brouke, whom I had known in London under 
the name of ‘ M. StewartI knew that when 
in Loudon he was in trouble—in hiding—but 
never did 1 dream of the crime that was laid 
to his charge. Had 1 hut known it, you and 
he would long ago have been made happy by 
the coiifccs.siou of him who now signs his mime for 
the last time. Jules Picot. 

With what a liost of conllicting emotions this 
document was read by her to whom it was 
iiddrossed may be more readily imagined than 
described. 

(leorge CroFton sat alone in his cell, devonring 
his heart in u bitterness too deep for words. 
All was over; all the bright .prcjspects of his 
yonlli and early manhood hud cncled in this; 
his liomc for years to come would he a felon’s 
cell, his only companions the lowest of the low, 
the vilest of the vile. ‘ Pacilis c.st descensus 
Avenio,’ he muttcrisl with a .sneer. ‘ Ye.s, iii 
my case the descent lias heem swift and easy 
enough in all conscience.’ One ghsim of lurid 
joy, and one only, illumineil the black cavc'rnous 
depths in which his thoughts, like fallen spirits, 
winged thedr way ainilctssly to and fro, finding 
no spot wlic'ioon to rest, (lerald Brooke, the 
man he hated with an intensity of hatied bred 
only in natures such as his, was a prisonc-r even 
as he was, and it was liis, Crofton’s, hand that 
had brouglit him there ! He had but spoken 
the truth «hou he .said that the hour of his 
revenge would come at* lust. It was here now, 
although it had conic after a fashion altogether 
dillercnt from what ho had expected. Thanks 
to his folly, his Wii outlook was a dreary one 
caiungli ; hat what was it in compaiison with tlie 
grim prospect that stared his hated cousin so 
closely in the face ! When he thought of this it 
was a.s the one sweet dro]) in Hlici bitter cup 
which Fate had pre.ssc-d with such unrclcutiug 
fingers to his Hjis. 

While he sat brooding over tlie.se and oUier 
niatter.s, just as daylight was deepening into dusk, 
a wardin' unlocked the door of his cell. ‘ You’re 
wanted in tlie waiting-room,’ said the man. ‘ Your 
uncle, (lolonel Croftem, has called to see you. 
It’s past the hour for visitors; hut ns lie’s 
brought a iiingistrate’s order, and .as he. says 
he’s obliged to go back to Loudon to-night, tlie 
governor has agreed to relax the rules for imce.’ 

Crofton stared at the man in stupefaction. To 
the best of his belief he had no such relative in 
the world ns the one just named. ‘Ah, you didn’t 
expect to see him, I ihire.say,’ continued the warder. 
‘A nice aU'able gent ns ever I see ; but Pivouliln’t 
keep liim waiting if 1 was you.’ 

Crofton followed tlie man witliout a word ; and 
after being conducted through a couple of corri¬ 
dors, was ushered into a sparsely fifrnished white¬ 
washed room, wlieie a middle-aged, well-hnilt 
man of mjiitary c.airiage, wdio had been perusing, 
through his eyeglass the printeil rules and reguJti- 
tions fraiBiecl over the man tel-piece, turned to greet 
him. He had close-cut grizzleil hair aiul a thick 
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droopinj; grizzled moustache. He wore a lightly 
buttoned trockcoat, gray trousers and straps, anil 
military boots highly polished, lie oariied liis 
hat and a tasselled malacca in his hand, and one 
corner of a bandana handkerchief protruded from 
his po(;ket behind. 

‘ My dear nephew—niy dear George !’ he ex¬ 
claimed with much e(rn.siou as he advanced a step 
or two and lield out hi.s hand. ‘ This is indeed a 
dreadful predicament in which to find you. What, 
oh, wdiat can you have been about that I should 
have to seek you in a place like this ! Vour poor 
aunt will bo heart-broken when she hears fif 
it. 1 must break the terrible news as gently 
as possible ; but really, really, in her delicate 
state of health I di'ead the effect such a <lis- 
closiire may have upon her.’ Ilis voice trembled 
with emotion ; he brushed away a tear, or seemed 
to do so. 

George Grofton had undergone many surprises 
in his time, but never one that left him more 
dnmfounded thjin this, tor in his soi-disant 
uncle his tiuick eyes recognised at a glance no 
less a personage than Lanly Hill. If at the 
momeiit his eyes fell on him he had been in 
the least doubt of the fact, that donlit would 
have been dispelled by the expressive wink with 
which his friend favoured him an instant later. 
The man’s audacity fairly took Grofton's bi’eath 
away. 

‘’The first question, my dear lioy,’ resumed 
the sham eolomd, so as to give the other time 
to recover himscdf, ‘of eonr.se is whethei any¬ 
thing can be done tor yon, and it so, wh.at. 
1 need not say that my purse i.s at your service; 
for, shucked as 1 am to find you in this place. 
1 cannot foi'get that you ai’c. my brotluu-’.s son. 
I leave, for Lomlon by the first train, and imme¬ 
diately on my arrival I will take the advice of 
my own lawyers in the matter, which will, I 
think, be tbe besl thing that can bo done under 
the painfulsdrc.umstancea of the case.’ 

‘1 suppose tluit’s about the only thing that 
can be done,’ answ(n’ed Grofton, who was still 
utterly at a lo.as to divine the motive of the 
other’s visit. ’ 

The warder who liad conducted Ci'ofton from 
hi.s cell wa.s present at the interview, ostensibly 
for the purpose of ■si’oing that none of the jail 
regulations were infriiiged either by the i)ri.soner 
or his vi.sitor; but a sovereign having been pressed 
into his unrelnctant palm at the moment he 
ushered the latter into the. waiting-room, he now 
discreetly turned his back on the pair and stared 
persistently out of the window. 

A little further conversation passed between 
uncle and nephew, the chief part of it falling 
to the lot of the former, then the colonel looked 
at his watch and rose to take his leave. The 
warder turned at the same instant. 

‘As I remarked before, my dear George,’ 8.ai<l 
the uncle as he clasped both the nephew's hands 
in his, ‘however pained—most deeply pained -• 
I may be, everything shall be <lonc tor you 
that can be done. I refrain from all reproaches 
—at present I can only grieve. But your poor 
aunt, tleorge your poor aunt! You are her 
godson and favourite nephew. Ah me—ah me 1’ 
•lie walked 'out' of the roqm with both hands 
outspread and slowly shaking his head, lii(e a man 
whoso feelings were more than he could control. 


A DEAD BECKONING. 


The jail officials at an early hour hext morning, 
in addition to making the discovery that in the 
course of the night their French prisoner had 
taken leave of them after an altogether illegal and 
unjustifiable fashion, were furthef asUmnded by 
(imling that the inmate of cell No. 5 had also 
relieved them of his presence, but in a mode 
altogether different from that which had found 
favour with the mountebank. 

Grofton, unheard by any one, had contrived 
i'/ file tbrough the middle bar of his cell window 
and then to sijueeze himself through the apeituro 
thus maile, after which there was nothing but 
a high wall between himself ami liberty. Beyond 
this w.all were some niniket garden.s, the jail 
being situated in the outskirts of the town, and 
then the open fields. Outside the wall, a coil of 
ro))e with a strong steel hook at each end was 
found ; and the footsteps of two if not of three 
men were plainly traceable for some distance in 
the solt mould of tbe garden. As to linw Grofton 
bad become )K).sses.sed of tbe file, anil by wIio.se 
I connivance and belli be bad been able to climb 
i the wall and descend safely on the olliersside, there 
was no evidence fortbeoming. The only f.sct the 
jail officials could affirm with cm-tainty was that 
tlieir prisoner was nowbere to be found. 

At as early an liour as possible cm the morning 
following his ca|)tiiro, Grofton bud obtained per¬ 
mission to send a telegram to his wife, and before 
noon .Stephanie was speeding northward by the 
express in rc,spouse to bis summon.s. tVhen .she 
reached Gummerlmys, it was too late for her to 
visit lier husband tliat night; .so, carrying her little 
b.andling, .slie walked from tbe station to the inn 
nearest to it and a.sked to be nccommodateil with 
] siipiier and a hed. .She had ascertained irom a 
I constable in the .street that the earliest hour at 
wliiidi vi.sitors were admitted to the jail was ten 
o’clock. 

Next moi dig, which was that, of Saturday, 
Stephanie i. - betimes. AVhile. she was eating her 
breakfast the landlady bustled in, carrying an 
open newapa]ier. ‘Here’s tbe weekly paper, 
ma’im,’ .she said. ‘ Tlie lioy has just brought 
it; and as it eimtain.s a long account of the doings 
at the jusliee-room yesterday, about wliicli you 
may have beard, 1 ibouglit that ]ierliaps you 
would like to read it over your breakfast’ 

‘ Thank ymti very niueli ; I shall be glad to 
do so,' said Steplmiiic quietly. Slie bud givgn 
no name ut the inn, and the landlady bud not 
the slightest suspicion tliat her guest Itad any 
reason for being more interested than any stranger 
might be supposed to be in the neW's contained 
in the paper. Nor, in fact, had Stephanie any 
knowleifge of what had liappened. Her liiisliand’s 
telegram had been of the briefest; it bad merely 
said : ‘ I am in trouble. Gome at once. Bring 
money. Inquire for me at the jail.' . But from 
what she knew already, she guessed, and rightly, 
that the enterprise on, which Grofton waa bent 
when lie left home bad failed, and that by some 
niisclm ice he himself had come to grief. 

The moment she was left alone Stephanie 
opened the paper with e.ager fingers. Her quick 
eyes were not long in finding tlio particular news 
of which they were in search. She rettd the ftory 
of the attempted robbery, js detailed in the evi-*' 
dence, with ever-growing wonder—a wonder that 
was intensified twenty-fold .when she read how 
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(Jerald Brooke had been uri’ested at the same 
time as her husband, and by what strange chance 
the two cousins hud once more been brouglit 
face to face. But when, a few liftes lower down, 
her eyes cauglJt sight of another well-known name, 
all the colour ebbed from her face, leaving it as 
white as the face of a dead woman. She read to 
the cu<l, to the last word of Bicot’s strange con¬ 
fession before the mngistrate.s, and then the paper 
dropped from her hands. 

‘My father the murderer of Von Koaonberg, 
and I—1 the cause of it!’ she murmured in 
horror-stricken accents. Bor a little while she 
sat like a woman 8tunn(‘d, stupefied, her eyes 
staring into vacamry, her mind a whirling chao.s 
in which thoughts and fancies the most bizarre 
and incongi-uous came and went, mi sing nn<l 
mingling with each other in a sort of mad Brocken 
dance, all the elements of which were lurid, 
vague, and elusive. 

How long she sal. thus she never knew ; but she 
was roused by the entrance of the lumllady, who 
had come to i-echiim the newspaper, there! being 
three or four people in the taproom who were 
anxious to obtain a glimjise of it. BortunaUtly, 
the gooil woman was somewhat short-sighted, and 
perceived nothing out of the ordinary in her 
guest’s appearance or demeanour. But her entrance 
broke the spell and served to recall Stephanie to 
the realities of ln>r position. 

Bor a little while all thought of her husband 
had vanished from h(!r mind. This second blow 
had smitten her so much more shaiply than tin! 
first that the pain caused by the fonner seemed 
deadened tln!reby. But now that hi!r waking 
trance, was bwlveti, the double nature of her 
calamity forced itself on her mind. ‘ My father 
and my husbuml shut up in one prison !’ she said 
to herself; aiul it was all .she could do to refrain 
from bursting into laughter. Bor are there not 
some kinds of laughter the .sources of which lie 
deeper than the. dcep!!at fountains of tears 1 

Suddenly slu! started to her feet and pressed 
both hands to her forehead. ‘But why—why 
should my father have gone to Von Bosenberg to 
demand from him tidings of me, when 1 wrote to 
him from London telling him all that had hap¬ 
pened to me ami where J was '! (,'an it be po.ssible 

that my letter never reached him? Had he 
received it, thsre would have been no need for 
him to seek Von Rosenberg. Even after so long 
a time 1 could almost rei)ent my letter word for 
word. In it 1 told my father how I had left 
home with Von Rosenberg, but only after he had 
given me his solemn promise to make me his wife 
the moment we set foot in England. 1 told how, 
within an hour after our arrival in London, I had 
claimed the fulfilment of his promise, and how he 
had laughed me to scorn, thinking that he had 
now got mo completely in his powci'. I told Jiow 
I Hung all Von Rosenhei'g’s presents at his feet 
and left him there and then, and going out into 
the rainy streets of the great city, fled ns for 
my life. I told how I hid for weeks in a garret, 
living on little more than bread anil milk ; and 
how at lost, when my jmmey was all gone, I 
found my way to the nearest cirque, and there 
ObUtned an engagement. All tins I told my 
' laftfer in my letter, ipand then T prayed him to 
dhr^ye me.'aiid told him how I longed to go back 
to'him and my mother. M’eeks and months I 


waited with an acliing heart for the answer which 
never came. Then I said to myself : “ My fathei' 
will not forgive me. I shall never see him or my 
mother again.” But the letter never reached hini.* 
Hud it done so lie would not be wdiei’e lie is. 
to-ilay.’ Tearless sobs shook her from head to. 
foot. 

At this juncture in lmr.«t the landlady with an 
air of imicli importance. ‘ As you have read the 
jiaper, T tliouglit that maybe you would like to 
hear tlie news lliat one of the w'arders just off 
duty has bi'ought us from the jail. Such times as 
we live in, to be sure !’ 

‘News—what news?’ asked Stephanie faintly. 

■ ‘.lolm Myles has brought word—and he ought 
to know, if .anybody doe.s—that one of the pris¬ 
oners—Crifton or (trofton hy name -managed to 
break out of bis celt in the, nielit, and has got 
clear away. But that’s not all by any menus. 
The foreigner—liini as accused himself in ojieu 
court of the murderwas found dead this morn¬ 
ing, poisoned by his own lianrk The news will 
be all over England before nightfall.—(Iracious 
me, ma’am, wlialever is the mutter !—Mary, 
Eliza quick, quick ! ’ 

TQE TOUllACOS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDBN'S. 

At the present moment the Menagerie of the Zoo¬ 
logical Soiiiety, Regent’s I’urk, has an nnusimlly 
Inrgi! number of Touracos, a species of bird.s whicli 
has not before been o.xhibitcd in this country. 
Touraco is the native mime of a beautiful group 
of birds peculiar to Africa, and sometimes called, 
from tlicir food, Blanlain Ejiters. They are gener¬ 
ally .supposed to be allied to the Cuckoos, and 
they arc not altogether unlike some of tlicm in 
their external charnctci's. An African traveller 
olrservcd so long ago as LSIH .that the Plantain 
Eaters during heavy .showers liide themselves in 
th(‘ t.hic.ke,sl foliage, as if they had a sjiecial dread 
of getting wet. ’I’here is nothing Jiavticnlarly 
remarkable about this ; in fact, many birds show 
a dislike to getting wet feu|liers ; but tlie 
'I’ouracos have a niucli better leason for this 
dislike than most other birds. Jf. Verreanx, the 
travidler leferred to, discovered the reason when 
he attenqited to catch a 'rouraco which was 
sheltering itself during a storm of rain: he 
found that, when be grasped the feallier.s, the 
brilliant crinrson colouring-matter stained his 
hands ; and later, he discovered that the feathers 
could be washed almost white. To find colours 
that ‘ run ’ in the feathers of a bird is most 
uncxjjccted, and it is not surprising to hear 
that one naturalist who purchaseil some skins 
thought liimself to have been deceived with 
artilicially painted birds. The colour comes out 
.so readily that when a Tonraco is shot and falls 
into a pool it stains the surrounding water not so 
much with its hlooil as with the red dye from its 
wing feathers. 'I'ouracos are not, however, entirely 
coloured by tlii-s peculiar substance ; they liave a 
great deal of green about them, and this green is 
due to the presence of a green pigment which 
appeal's to he convertible into the red substance 
by prolonged boiling. The greon pigment, unlika. 
the red, is a ‘ fast ’ colour. * 

Most birds that are coloured green owe this 
colour, at least partly, to fine markings upon the 
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fciitlicrs ; anti all ‘ metallic ’ coloui-s, such as the 
oriliiant greens, blues, and reds of the humming¬ 
birds, ure due to oj>tit;al eO'cets caused by the 
•structure of the fealhers, and have nothing to 
do with any pigment of the same colour within 
the substance of the feathers. 'J here arc thus two 
sources of colour among hints, anil it is a remark¬ 
able fact that in many caises where the male 
birds have a brilliant coloration and the females 
aie soberly clad, the colour is a ‘mechanically’ 
canseil colo'ir; for in.stauce, in the humming¬ 
birds. The Touracos do not show this dillcrence 
between the sexc.s ; the female re.sembles her mate, 
and tliere is no superiority on either side, but an 
absolute equality. 

AVhat, then, in the first place, can be tht; advan¬ 
tage to the Touraco of having this brilliant and 
diverse coloration ; and in the seconil place, why 
is the red colour so easily ile.stroyed ? it is no 
u.se nowaday.s to f.all back ujjon the convenient j 
statement that tropical birils ai'c generally brightly 
coloured ; thi.s iv the eyes of mo.st naturali.sl.s 
would be a.s bad as to tell a jdiysicist that mer¬ 
cury rises in an airles.s tube bei-anse ‘ Jvatnre i 
abhors a vacuum.’ ICveiything has to be exjdained, 
and, moreover, the lock.s which guard the sec.i'ets , 
of Nature have to be opened by kej's of a ])articu- 
lar pattern, either by .skill or by force. In fact, 
there is a tendency .to make one brill iaid. theory, 1 
.applicable possibly to the instance which it was j 
adv.anced to solve, do for all the jdieiiomena ] 
which have any visible relation to it. lint tbere ! 
is now to some e.xteut a reaction against all this, 
and some naturalist-s think that we cannot and 
need not find a utililariaii explan,ition for every 
oUserved fact. It has beeji suggested that the led 
coloration of the Touraco is de.-troyed by the wi-t 
when the bird creeps into .shelter, so that its 
enemie.s, which are driven by sti'e.s.s of weather 
into the same shelter, may not see it so easily. 
This is pm-haps a little far-fcti hed, though inge- 
niou.s. Another possible explanation i.s that the 
Touraco wa.s originally an inhabitant of rain¬ 
less or comparatively rain i'ree districts ; but then, 
why shouhl it ^inigi'ate into districis where ibs 
colour was liable to be destroyed 1 'I'his objection 
might of course be met by supposing that it 
is only couu)ar.ativelv recently.that thi.s migration 
has takeii ‘place, so that the bird has not had tine* 
to adapt itself toils new conditioii.s. lint all this 
ua.sumes that the crimson colour has some delinite 
bearing upon the mode of life of the Touraco. 
dolour cannot always have a relation of this sort, 
or else, why should so many animals which 
iidiubit the bottom of the ocean, where the dark- 
ne.ss must be almost such as can be felt, be often 
brigbtly, n.ay, brilliantly coloured 'I It is the. rule 
and not the exception for this brilliant cedoration 
to occur in deep-sea animals ; if any one doubts it, 
let him read Moseley’s Natamlul on the.Vkalh rujcr. 

‘ Bright scarlet shrimps, deep purple holothurians,’ 
Idue. crustaceans, Btarfi.sh, and sponges have been 
dreilged up from abysmal darkness. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact about the 
Touracos that the red colouring-matter contains a 
large amount 'of co])per. The existence of copper 
is not remarkable, for we know that tins metal in 
.minute quantities.is most widely distributed in 
aftimals and ve'getables : it occurs in cereals, egg.*, 
and even in human blood ; it is probably absorbed 
from the soil by plants and transferred to the 


bodies ot animals which feed uixm tliesc plants. 
B\it copper is so abundant in the feathers of the 
Touraco that the characteristic green flame is 
given when the»featlifcr is burnt. It is only in the 
red feathers that the metal is fonfid. Jt seems, 
therefore, as if ot least the greater part of the 
co])per taken in with the food ultimately found 
its way to the red feathers. I’eibaps, therefore, 
tlie Boluhiliiy of the red pigment in water is a I 
w.ay of getting rid of the copper, which would j 
oti.'erwise accumulate in other parts of tin; body to ' 
a dangerous extent. 


C11 ABB IE BANSOM. 

A STOUY OF I'HK OIL COUNTRY. 

CHAITKU III. 

Oxii afternoon, about the Bst ot March, Cliarlie 
Baiisom’s i)lace at tbe little schoolhousc was 
vacant, and it soon became known tiiat be was 
ill. The next day be was "so much worse lli.at 
Steve Smiley was di;spalched with his huck-board 
for Doctor Leslie, whos<; InnulquaiTers were at 
Mesopotamia Dross Boads. Tlie ])liysician pro¬ 
nounced Bansom’s sii kni'.s,s a case of brain-fever ; 
and ullhoiigh Ibe hid hail gone no further in his 
studies than tin; average boy of twidve in a 
London Board Sebool, tlicio was little doubt that 
c.lo.se application to Ids books and an earnest 
desire to cxcid bud engendered tbe fever. I’cr- 
liaps tbere was soinetbing else which liad worried 
(lharlie ; but that is a matter of doubt ; and even 
if it wi;n.‘ so, not a man or woman in Pun ILuulle 
City would have bracketed an alfair ot the heart 
with brain-fever in one .and tbe sathe breath. 

Cbarlie'.s winter-quarters were in the bouse of 
tbe owner .iiid commander of tbe I'droleuvi (Jew, 
who in winter took back, for board and lodging, 
ptu t of the " igea wbicb be paid his first-mute 
during tile , '..nmer season. Old Cu])tuin Jones 
and bis wife were good enough in their way. 
Jerry Jones thought there were few boys like tbe 
J.>or, and would liave been very much grieved to 
lose him. Mrs Jones, too, was rather fond of 
Ban.som, and waited upon bis every want—-when 
sbe knew jiust wbat be wunteiL ]3ut their caiu 
and atlenlion were, after all, of a vaiy ruugli-aiid- 
ready cliarucler. Tbe old lady regularly mlmin- 
istered tbe medicine left by tbe doctor, and three 
times a day tendered tbe sick man such homely 
food as formed their own meals. But tbeie was 
something backing,, a sonietliing that could only 
be supplied by tender, d(;licate, and loving bauds, 
a sometliiug wbicb even Cbai'lie - wbo bad known 
nothing id’ a liome since be was eleven yetU's oUl— 
sadly nds!.ed, and tbe moco so as be paissed the 
ecisis of tbe fevec and convate.sceiice set in. For, 
although Uaiisom w; s very ill indeed, be did get 
better, and evi'i vbody in Pan Handle City was 
.dad of it. Airthroii.g^i the days of prosU'ation 
and delirium iiupiiri'is Irqm Ids friends bud been 
fce.iueuq and not. a lew ol them bad calleil daily 
at Jerry Jones’.s House for bulletins from Charlie’s 
doctor and nur.-c. Among these was Marie Reew, 
wbo missed her favourite pupil more than a little. 
The first .'av that Ransom was prontmnceijjout 
of danger, aii.l while he S’as very, very weak,.s 
Miss Reese Iieggcd to be admitted fora moment 
to the sick-room. 
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When thd uchool teacher stood in the tiny bed¬ 
chamber she was very much shocked and grieved. 
The wiiitewashed walls were quite bare, and 
there was no carpet, or even & mat, upon the 
floor. All tllat the room contained was a rough 
table, one chair decidedly the worse for wear. 
Ransom’s large trunk, mid the naiTow cot-bed 
upon which lay the listless form of the Doll- so 
changed, that had she not been certain it was 
he, Slarie Reese could hardly have recognised 
him. The curly hair was dank and tangled, the 
full ruddy cheeks had become pale and thin, 
while the bright eyes were sunken and covered 
by heavily drooping eyelids. Outside the coverlet 
rested two bony hands, one of which the school¬ 
mistress took in her own, that were so plump and 
warm. But Ransom never moved, and gave no 
sign that he was conscious of his visitoi-’s presence. 
Marie thought that he slept ; and as a tear of pity 
started from her eyes, she .bent over the sick lad 
while her liyis pressed upon his cheek a sisterly 
kisa of sympathy ainl compassion. It w.is a pure 
and innocent caress—a caress prompted by the 
peculiarly forlorn condition, of poor Ransom in 
his unlovely room. She did not pretend to give 
any deeper meaning to the kiss, becau.se she felt 
nothing dei^per thaii friendship for the lad, and 
would not upon any consideration have had him 
think so. Her attachment for the Doll was the 
warm friendship, perhaps patronising friendship, 
of an elder sister for a younger brother. Mario 
Reese meant all that she felt ; but .she meant 
not one whit more than she felt, for Charlie 
Ransom. And she knew nothing of the deliciovt.s 
thrill which that simple ki.ss .sent thremgh the 
pulses of the weary ami worn invalid; she knew 
nought of the effect which it lu-oduced upon the 
poor fellow, who slowly ojiencd his eyes and 
watched her, with a curious smile of satisfuc'tiou 
upon his face, as she t|uietly flitted from his room 
to Mrs .lones’s kitchen. 

IIow should s/iB know that her token of kindly 
sympathy had seemed to the lonely lad, wlncse 
heart ached and yearned for more than sympathy, 
a direct answer to the cjiiestiou which had racked 
his mind all through the winter ? And why 
should Charlie Ihinsom—the homeless untrained 
la<l, wliose life had been spent amid scenes where 
education and refinement were chiefly conspicuous 
by their absence—why should ihis un.sophisticuted 
deck-hand of a little river steaunu' he different 
from other men ? Why should he be better able 
coolly to calculate and calmly to .judge wheie 
men with greater advantages act entirely without 
judgment and calculation 1 

Certainly, Maine Reese was at least three years 
older than tlie Doll, while the intelloetual ami 
social gull which yawned hotween them was .so 
wide and deep that a generation of years coidcl not 
bridge it But when love’s fervid heat sets young 
blood a-boiling, such discrepancies and inconsist¬ 
encies become qne.stiousv scarcely worthy of con¬ 
sideration—nay, they vanish altogether. It was 
so with Charlie Ransom. 

The next day, Marie .Reese was again a visitor 
to the sick lad’s room, and tills time she did not 
go empty-handed. Deftly she fastened to the 
wimlow a mnslin curtain which she had begged 
of Mrs Latnson, and J without sound of hammer ’ 
hung upon the poveny-stricken walls a couple of 
little steel engraviggs of which she had robbed 
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her own room. Upon the table she set a tiny* 
glass vase, in which she placed a bright cfoeiis, 
t he only flower that she could find in the window- 
boxes of Captain Peter’s parlour. But theste 
slight additions made a w’onderful change for the 
better in the ‘ eight-by-ten ’ bedroom, and greatly 
aided the Doll toward a rapid recovery. Then, 
with kindly skilful hands, that were so dif¬ 
ferent from Mrs Jones’s, the scboolmarni mratiged 
Ransom’s pillows, talking to him cheerily the 
while. 

‘Now', Ransom,’ she said, as she prepared to 
go, ‘i.s there anything I can do for you—any¬ 
thing V 

‘’res, Miss Reese; there is something I should 
like. I .should like you to give me, or lend me 
if you can’t spare it, your picture. Will you, 
marm. and set it right by tlio table yonder?’ 

‘ I will see what I cau do for you,’ said Marie. 

‘ Is that all ? ’ 

‘ No, miss ; there is something else. I have 
never heard you sing; but I seineliow fancy that 
you can if you try. Will you sing me something 
the ne.\.t time you come ? 1 like music—had a 

notion once to learn it myself, and there’s a bit of 
a banjo in my Irunk.’ 

‘Well, w'ell! You have Mrs Jones get the 
banjo out, and T will see if 1 can nianijiulatc it. 
Good-bye until to-inorrow.’ 

To-niorrow came ; and after school, Marie went 
over to see her patient, as she now called the DolL 
She entered llie room very noiselessly ; but 
Riin.som was wiile awake, anil eagerly watched 
her as .she dcposileil upon the table, a small 
Oxford frame eontaiiiing a portrait of herself. By 
the side of the trunk lay a cheap banjo, which 
Marie took up, picking over the strings with the 
fingers of an expert. She played the in.struiiie.nt 
as easily and as naturally as a New Orleans 
darkey, and charmed her listener with a long 
repertoire of songs that included Annie Laurte, 
and The Sirance limr. She was about to lay 
down the banjo, when Ransom brought forth 
from niidcr liis pillow a small sheet of iiiusic 
and some printed verse.?. It was a hymn-tune 
arranged for the banjo, and the words were those 
of an old-fashioned Methodist revival hymn. To 
Marie it seemed a curious enough melody for a 
banjo ; but Ransom begged her to play it. 

‘It’s the only tune as 1 ever leawied to sing. 
Miss Reese, and it’s the only tune 1 ever tried to 
pla 3 ', though I never quite managed tluit. I 
Kinder like it, ’cause they sung it tlie only time 
mother ever took me to church in the old days at 
Pittsburg.’ 

When Marie read over the accompimimciit as 
printed, there seemed to her very little music in 
the tune,; but she rendered it in a setting of her 
own, and sang in her sweet soprano voice : 

My hcav’nly home is bright and fair; 

Nor pain iiur death cau enter there; 

Its glittering towers the sun outshine; 

That hcav’nly mansion shall ho mine. 

She went through all the verses ; and to Charlie 
Ransom the singing of that siiiipje old -hymn 
seemed the most divine music lie had ever heard. 
Always after that, when Maiii; .Rjese called to see 
him —which she did every day until he was wfell 
enough to get about a little—he coaxed her to 
sing for him the ‘ heavenly mansion piece.’ 


•J 
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But if those dnys of convalescence were as a 
sweet and happy dream to Charlie, he experienced 
a very ’’ough and sudden awakening upon the very 
Awt day that he was able to leave the house. 

During the last week of March, Pan Handle 
City l)egan to awaken from its atJite of winter 
Ictliargy. Tlie ice w’as slowly disappearing from 
the Tomhicken Creek, and the lirst downpour of 
rain would ci eate a Hood, more or less severe, that 
would soon wash the last vestige of ice and snow 
from the lowlands of the Valley. Even now', 
Captain .Terry .lones was bpsy each day, oiling, 
greasing, tarring, and wa.shing each nook, corner, 
and working part of the Petroh'.Hm Gmi, in antici¬ 
pation of a rusliing spring business. All the 
owners of wells w'ere gidting ready innumerable 
barrels of oil for sbipment down the l iver ; and 
those who had failed to secure legitimate vessels 
for transporting their output were engaged in 
constructing rafts of sundry designs and dimen¬ 
sions. Even tlte women were busy, preparing 
for that annual pbeiiomenoii known as ‘spring 
cleaning,’ which not even tlie primitive homes 
of Pun Handle City could escape. Dow'ii at the 
school Marie Keeso hud her hands full; for before 
the end of April the school year would close, and 
while the schoolmistress did not purpose to 
return to the settlement in the auluum, she 
wanted to complete all the work she luul mapped 
out for lierselF when she umlertook the task 
which she luul, thus fur, so faithfully per- 
foruMul. 

With these many signs of activity about him, 
Charlie Kaiisom felt like a drone in a hivc^ as he 
strolled out in the feeble sunshine of a >farcli 
afternoon. Partly from inclinution and iiartly 
from force of habit. Hansom wended his ste])s 
toward the sithoolliousc, where his ariivtd was not 
the only surprise to which the scholars were to 
be trouteil that day. The schoolmistress insisted 
upon the Dpll occupying her chair, which was the 
only comfortable se.at in the room. Of course 
Itunsom disliked to deprive the teacher of her 
seat, and made,some protest; but be yielded at 
last. ^ As he sat by the side of the little desk, lie 
felt more than pleased at so signal ami public a 
mark of personal kindness from the W’omau for 
whom he w'ould have cheerfully drained each 
drop of his life’s blood. 

It was well-nigh time for the dismissal of the 
scholars, when a horse w.as stopped at the door of 
the schoolhouse, W'here its rider dismounted. A 
moment later, u fine liundsome man of thirty-five 
in coat and riding-breeches strode up the little 
aisle of the schoolroom. He displayed not the 
slightest sign of bashfulness in his manly bearded 
face, and he walked with a quick firm step, which 
seemed to indicate that his only immediate object 
was to reach as speedily as possible the pretty 
blushing wom.m whose hand rested upon the 
unpreteutions desk, with sensations which were 
not—and never could have been—understood by 
the amazed ptipils, both big and little. Totally 
oblivious to the half-humlred spectators, the 
stranger gra^ijicd both the schoolmarm’s hands 
in his own, and actually bent his head down until 
,he almost touched .the beautiful face with his 
mhustache. Indeed, it was afterwards distinctly 
alleged by all who witnessed the performance that 
the gentleman undoubtedly inteniled to kiss Miss 


Reese,-and would have done so hatl .she not pre¬ 
vented him. 

‘Why, John Burlington, T am ashamed of you, 
sir ! Have yoh no respect for the, dignity of my 
position in this place '( Cun you not wait half an 
hour V 

‘Well,’ said the handsome stranger as he slowly 
drew back and released- one of the little hands— 
‘well, yea; I can wait as much as half an hour, 
but not a minute longer. Having discovered you 
in your hiding-place, I assure you that I intend to 
demand a speedy reward.—Introduce mo to your 
scliolare, Marie.’ 

To Marie Reese the appearance of Mr Burling¬ 
ton was as much a surprise as it was to the 
scholars, and ns she felt quite unable instantly to 
collect .her scattered thoughts and plans, she w-as 
glad of the respite wliieli a compliance with the 
gentleman’s re<|iu!st allorded. So she tapped 
upon her little bell- ami, rather confusedly for 
her, said : ‘This is my friend, Mr John Burling¬ 
ton of J’liiladelphia. I believe he has a few 
words to s.ay to you.’ 

‘Ves,’ saiil Mr Burlington, closely following the 
tcacliei-’s words; ‘and as yon—no doubt all of 
you—consider Miss Reese your friend, you must 
count me in on the same footing. Because, you 
see, Miss Reese is, my ver.v best friend, and—1 
don’t know wlietlier I am telling aii old story ? 
—1 have come down here expressly to hurry her 
awav from .v<m, ns she has promised before long 
I to become .Mrs Bui-linglon. Now, I am greatly 
interested in tins scliocd ; and if vour teiicher will 
I let me, 1 am going to give a few prizes. See ! 
Here are two twenty-dolhir gold-pieces and two 
ten-dollar gold-])ieces. I shall give the.se to Miss 
He(-si^, and she must award them as prizes.—Now 
T shall take upon myself to dismiss the school for 
to-ilay.’ 

'I’he fifty up-turned faces brightened with happy 
smiles or expanded with broad grins as Jolni 
Builiugton clinked the large gold coins, and there 
was a loud buzz of cbuckling and chattering ns 
the pupils slowly disjjersed. 

But there was one face in that room which had 
not brightened much iluring the few minutes 
that had elapsed since John Burlington’s sudden 
eiitiatice. in the teacher’s chair sat Tiansnni, all 
Ills golden hopes shattered and dispelled by the 
public assertion of tlie stranger—a bold and 
unmistakable, statement whicb bad pnased unron- 
tradicte.d by Marie Reese. Yes, the fool’s para- 
<lise into wliich Charlie had so lately wandered 
had How become transformed into a dismal swamp' 
fif cruel and bitter disappointment. He gazed and 
listiuied like one in a trance or, rather, a dreadful 
iiightiuare. He wanted to leave the horrible 
place that seemed so close and stifling, and yet, 
when the opportunity came for him to go with 
the rest of the scholars. Ransom remained in his 
seat. He never knew why he did so, but at the 
last he was still there? while close beside him 
stood the woman whom he madly and.insanely 
loVed—her hand clasped in that of the man of 
her choice. 

But, as Marie had never dreamed of the Doll’s 
unspoken hopes and autieijiations, 'and had been 
utterly unconscious of the effects of her conljias- 
sionate kiss, so she was iiov»quite knorant of the' 
misery which haid taken tip its abode in the mind 
and Ijeart of Charlie Ransom.* 
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‘.Tohii,’ safd Maiie, wlio Imd recovered soine- 
what from her surprfse, ‘this is Ransom, whom 1 
have mentioned so frequently in my loud's. You 
know he has been very ill, yet f think he will limestone stratum, the immense weight of the* 
secure one of your prizes- one of the large prizes, rock upon the oil-.sands causes the i)etroluum to . 
too,’ Then, turning to the Doll, she added: rush upwards throtigh the hole or well made 
‘Ransom, Mr Burlington has introduced him- by the diill. When a well is drilled into the 
self BO well that there is nothing left for me tir.st layer of sand, it is only a question of time— 
to say.’ s<)melime.s days and sometimes years—when the 

Very .warmly, honest and happy John Burling- oil in that vicinity‘gives out,’ ami the (pmutity 
ton grasped the young fellow by his thin hami. which can be pumped jierceptibly diminishes. 
‘Mr Ransom,’ he said, ‘you don’t look very But a torpedo of nitro-glycerine or dynamite 
strong; 1 fear you have had a hard siege of ‘shot’ to the bottoin of the well and there cx- 
sickuess; but I hope you will soon pick up. I ploded will generally shatter the next layer of 
have to thank you, 1 am sure, for looking so limestone, and so cause a fresh How of oil from a 
well after Miss Reese. 1 have heard all about lowi-r stratum of sand. There are men—reckless 
yonr kindness shown to her in many ways. You fellows, u.sually, who carry their lives in their 
will have to come down to I’hiladelphm next | bam Is—who make a lmaine.ss of ‘shooting’ wells, 
winter and pay us a visit; but as I am soon ^ It may be readily imagined what a fri'ghtful risk 
going to rob all you Pan dlandle (lity folk.s of the ‘.shootir’ runs in lilling the nitro glycerine 
Miss Reese, I should like to give you, right here, shells and lowering them into the wells. Upon 
a little bit of a keepsake from both of us.’ Mr the upper einl of the last shell is fastened an 
Burlington unfastened from his waistcoat an ordinaiy gun cap ; and then an iron cylinder 

elegant gold watch — his own . which he handed i weighing about .six pounds is ‘shot’ at a fearful 

to Ransom.’ ‘No; take it,’ he said, as Ransom rate down the well—often fifteen humlied feet 
hesitated ; ‘ don’t inrigine you are robbing me deep— uTid the deed is done. The noise of the 
at all’ exjmihion is seldom hear<l ; but the sucec.ss or 

‘Yes, take it, by all means,’addeil Marie, who failuic of the ‘shot’ is .soon determined, for a 
knew that Burlington would feel hurt if the suece.ssful shooting results in a terrilic. (low of oil, 
gift should be refu.sed. ‘You know, you wouldn't which for the lir.st few minutes .scatters about the 
liave liked me to say “No” when you were so good debris of tlie e.\ido.sion, consisting of shattered 
us to give me the Skates.’ cartridge shells and pieces of rock and sand. 

So Ransom took the watch and mechanically 'Two or three ilays after John Burlington's 
thankeil the givei'. But as ho walked away, his ailvent to Pan Dandle (Jitv, when he had kdien 
heart became hardened with disappointment ami up his (piarlers for an indelinile jieriod in Tommy 
wounded pride and jealousy and all the wretched Van Horn’s house, Captain Peter’s well on the 
feelings that follow in their train. He hated the south side was ‘shot’ with wonderful Bucce.s.«, and 
man who had secureil the love of Marie Reese, the oil (lowed out in a huge stream to a height 
and he would have liked to hurl back his gift, of twenty-live b'ct. The‘sliooting-tiend ’—ns the 
He longed to smash the watch into a hundred ojicralor id the toipedoes was generally termed — 
pieces ; but he carried it to his room and [mt it had come over sjiecially from Bradford in his 
clear down in the bottom of his trunk, wherfc he j light wagon, iini']io8ely constructed for the trans- 
vott'ed it should lie buried until the schoolmarm’s | jiortation of hini.self and his dangerous materials 
departure from Pan Handle City,, when he would ; and tools. No one accompanied him; but the 
drop it into one of the deep pools of the Tom- Captain and the oilmen were ou^ the south side, 
hickeii Creek. wheic they stood at a respectful distance fioni 

Well, Charlie Ransom was only a lad, ami the the well until the ‘shot’ hud been fired. Then 
few yearn which he had lived had been jiassed the ‘fiend’ returned to his wagon, having the 
in a corner of this world where human nature is revivified well to the cure of its owner and 
veri/ human. As he reviewed the events of the friends. *■ 

winter, and then thought upon his jiresent Now, it so happened that a few minutes after 
wretched position, he failed to understand why the torpedo opeiator had landed and driven off in 
disappointment should be tor him and luqqiiness bis wagon, two men sauntei'ed ilowu to the river- 
for John Burlington, Charlie Ransom Wivs no j side. One of these was John Biiilington, and the 
philosopher. otinu' was tin; Doll. Both had intended visiting 

I the scene ot the excitement across the creek ; but 
The reader will have understood ere this that when Raiasom guessed the other’s intention, he 


with petroleum, and are prusmd by the layers of 
limestone rock, which the oil cannot penetlKite. 
When the oil-well di'ill passes through the first 


the main portion of Pan Handle City was on the 
north side of the Tomhicken Creek, across wtiicdi 
tliero was no bridge of any kind. But along the ' 
south bank' there were three or four wells, none I 
of which were very proKtable either on account ! 
of the quantity or (>unlity of tlie oil extTacled 
from tl»em. Captain Peter Lamson owneil one 
of these unpiwluctive wells on the south side of 
the creek, and as soon as spring opeiieil he 
resolvejl to have it ‘shot.’, ‘Shmiting’ a well is 
a piocess peculiar to the Ofl Country. There are 
in the oil regions 8<j^eral distinct strata of ‘oil- 
sapd,’ and between these strata of sand there 
are layers of rqckf These fends are satijraled 


drew hack, as lie had no desire to he the com¬ 
panion of a man whom he hilled. 

This was Burliiigtou’s (iist visit to the oil 
regions. ■ Everything about him was stnsnge ; and 
with true American instinct he endeavoured to 
learn ail that could he learned and to see all that 
Ciiuld be seen. Tliere bad been a severe drain 
upon the small iloiiting craft that morning, and 
the boat which the torpedo-man had just vacated 
was the only one then available on the north side 
of the creek. As the boats, were to a certain 
extent common property, Burlington entered this 
one. As he seated himself and adjusted the 
oars in the rowlocks, he noticed a very ordinary- 
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looking tin can, painted rc<l, but he gave it no plicity, bringing np reniiniBciniees o( nil that was 
second thought. It did nut belong to him, and inoet udiairuole in priuiitivu tiines, that it i.s with 
as it wa,. not in his way, it might remain in the something like regret that we see them fulling 
•bottom of the boat. into disuse in fliis era of social progress. In no 

. Kansoin, who was standing ]>erhap 3 twenty part of Great Britain have greater 'changes taken 
yards away, also saw the red can ; but, unlike place during the reign of Queen Victoria than 
Burlington, ho knew full well that it contained in Wales, the great development of mineral 
some of the deadly nitro-glycorine—knew that it wealth having caused large towns to sjiring 
was a can which the ‘sliooting-ficnd’ had, in his up where formerly a few scattered farmhouses 
hurry to get away, forgotten, fie knew, loo, that and shepherds’ huts dotted the green moiin- 
the creek was full of huge masses of ice which taut si<les. There are still, however, many se.(|nes- 
tlie spx'ing thaw' had loosened, flansom was per- lered valleys whore the sound of the steam-engine 
fectly aware of all tlie dangers which Burlington has never been heard ; where the rustic natives 
hazarded in crossing the swollen creek, and was hold the even tenor of their way much as their 
quite conscious of the awful possibility of ti fathers did of yore, careless of tlie noise and hustle 
collision, in which case tlie boat anil its occupant of the world that lies beyond their mitive vale, 
must meet with total atinihilation. All this In certain yiarts of Pembroke and Carmartbon, 
Ransom knew, yet tittered never a word of one of the quaintest of marriage customs used to 
caution. . What was it to him i lie did not be juevalenl., and it is said still to linger to a 
place the can in the boat; the dynamite was certain extent in some-of the more remote valleys, 
not his, nor the boat either, neither was lie hut now emtailed and shorn of its pristine sur- 

respoiisible for Joliti Burlington’s Rafelv. Wliy roundings. This wa.s known as a ‘Bidding 

should he seek to prevent an accident to tlv Wedding,' and was so redolent of patriarchal 
man wlio liad robbed liiin of his peace of mind, tiines, that it may be iiiteiesting to describe what 
of his pileasaiil aery ea.stle, of that which had is-destined soon to become a mere memory of the 
been par.adi.se to liini, even tlinngli but a fool's ]iast. Tradition is silent us to the origin of this 
paradise? On the other hand, why sliouUl he custom of Oambria, so we may jiresiime that it 
mt let tlii.s handsome and refined Oity man— goes a long way back indeed. The conditions 
this yieenliarly lavoured son of fortune—go right iiecessaiy to eatiy it. out could only be possible in 
on into the very jaws of death '? If Burlington a district whore tlie iiiliabitants were rooted to 
were dying, drowning beneath his eyes at that the soil, where the farms and holdings de.scciided 
moment, it is doubtful if the Doll would have in unbroken siiecession from father to son ; and 

stretched Ibrtli a hand to save him. Wliy should where no interlopers were allowed to usiii]) the 

he'? Why sliould he? Over and over mi the rights of the native jiopulation. To illustrate 
course of twenty secouds Baiisom asked liiniself Ibis, we will endeavour to describe a Bidding 
these and similar (inestions, and all the time Bur- Wedding as curried out forty years ago, when the 
lingtoii was slowly rowing out into the dangers of institution was maintained witli all its original 
the swollen stream. No ; he would ntil interfere, elmracleristics. Tlie details were, given us by an 
If Burlington should die, so much the belter : intelligent native of the di.stricl where it |)re- 
wildly he thought that sncli a eatastrojihe might vailed, so that they may be relied on as correct in 
give him one more chance to win the love of eveiy iespi>ct. 

Marie Reese; and if he I'uileil, she certainly would In the first jilaee, all who received invitations 
not tlieii be for .lolm Burlington. were expected to show- their respect to tlie briile 

Suddenly there was a ]ieruliar noise and a and bridegroom by bestowing sneli presents ns 
strong concussioi,!, which severely shook Ransom. Iielitteil their station and niean.s. We may remark 
lie knew what it was, for he saw before him the that these weddings were generally restricted to 
foam upon the seething, bubbling water, where an the farnier.s and other.s of the more respect- 
instant befrife the little boat bail been. But tlie able class, so that to have n Bidiling implied 
boat and the man ivho was rowing it had dis a certain social status, and that the young 
appeared. couple were both come of lespeclable families. 

_____ When two of this class made np their minds to 

,, T T 1 T -K- . -ii- I- • H''*' 'Harried, the first tiling considered was who 

A I. I I) ]> I N (.I \v D I) I) I N G. were to be invited to the festivities, a list being 

,\.s OLD wi:i.KU ct sroM. '"“‘'a '’a'-yi'if; according to the iiuqiher 

of tlu'ir friemlK anti iioi;'lib<>urs, from forty or 
Thkuk are few tlistrictH in the I iiitetl fifty to njiwanls of two hmiilreil. Invitationa 

in which tliere are not »<oine customs fieculiar to were written or printed, nnil sent round to all 
the locHHt3% man^’ of which have come <lown from those whose jireseiice was desii'ed. After these 
‘fahle-shadcil eras,’ some of them hetokcnin};' hy hml been despatdafd, tluf next thinj'was to send, 
their rudeness and simplicity that they have round the ‘Bid,ler,’ there being one pemon who 

altered little since the ‘inerric days of old',’ when 

. , . • .1 ■ r , ’ . duty of this worthy was»U) go to all places where 

men carried out m their sports and iiastimes p..„..eded him, tliere to advocate 

something of the warlike spirit of the age. claims of libs clients to the best of lii.vability. 
Some of these customs are tiaccd by tradition to 'I'pe Bidder, as may be snppo.se(|, whs generally 
a more or less' authentic origin, while others go a iioteil churacter, tlie local wit and orator, as no 
so far into the misty regions of the past that one could hope to fill the responsible position who 
no legend remiiins, to tell*us of their source, had not ‘the gift of the gab.’ In some inst|ivccs 
lt*mnst be allowed that some of these jiractices females held ofiice, for whici they wci-o doubtless ' 
were rude and objectionable; but some, again, as well qualified’fS their male rivals. These 
are so attractive in their qnaintnea.s and sim- fuuct^ouai'ies were generally* cordially received, 
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and were in' the habit of Bpecitying any paHicular 
articles that they thouj^ht desirable, generally 
fixing their requests high, on the principle that 
they who asked for a sheep werfe likely to get a 
lamb at least* On completing the round of calls, 
the Bidder gave in his report to his emphiyers. 
The presents were sent before the wedding to the 
house of the bride, when a large company assem¬ 
bled to view them and discuss their value. From 
the fact that intended presents were all entered 
on the Bitider's book, there were seldom too many 
articles of one sort; n bnsiue.ss-like proceeding 
which the fashionable world of to-day might cojiy, 
as nn advance list might save them from having 
so many ‘ repents ’ in their marriage presents. The 
articles sent on those occasions were of the mo.st 
varied description : a cow or a fat pig from some 
of the more wealthy ; sheep and iowLs ; articles 
of furniture; bedding and crockery; so that the 
young folks had little occ.isioh for expenditure in 
fiirni.shing their house. 

In ad<lition to the presents, there was anotlioi' 
source which went to enrich the young couple, 
and served to give them a good start in matri¬ 
monial life. This was known as the sir 

payments, which consi.sted of a certain amount 
of money previously received by the payer on 
his or her marriage from relation-s of the bride 
or bridegroom. These payments were looked upon 
ns debts of honour U) be repaid when called 
upon; and when any were due, they were .some¬ 
times remimled of them in the letter of invitation. 
On the night of the wedding these amounts ivere 
received, when some one was appointed as clerk 
to make a list of all the payments. This list was 
carefully preserv«<l, that the, married pair might 
know to whom they were indebted, so that they 
might repay the amount wlieii called on in turn 
on a .similar oeeasion. 

The procession to chiireh was highly striking 
and picturesque in character ; and even in the 
marriage ceremony there were peculiar forms 
suggestive and original. One in particular was 
always watclied by the company with great 
interest, os it was in some fiieasnrc indicative id' 
the social status of tlie bridegroom. AVhen the 
clergyman was engaged reading the m.irringe I 
service, tlie bridegroom took from his pocket a | 
snm of money and deposited it along with the 
wedding-ring on the I’rayer-book. From this 
sum the clergyman deducted his own fci; and the 
clerk’Sj and then handed over the remainder to 
the bride. If is said that one clergyman, pro¬ 
bably an Englishman, pocketed the whole amount, 
till the clerk told him what the custom was, when 
he was forced to ‘ fork out ’ ag.ain and tender an 
apology to the fair bride.- 

After Uie marriage ceremony, the party wended 
their way back to the residence ci the bride’s 
parents. As most of the company were gener¬ 
ally on horseback, a race ensued, somewhat in 
Ea.stern fashion, in tvhiiiii some of the party were 
almost sure to come to grief; but such disasters 
were never suffered to interfere with tlie hilarity 
of the company, A tradition of a tragedy in con¬ 
nection with this custom tells how the bride, 
reputed the fairest maid in all the district, was 
kiRed by being thrown from her horse on the way 
back from church, f It is said that the event is 
recorded in a country churchyard in Oarmarthen- 
shire, the stone bearing the date of 1765. , 


In this and some of the adjoining districts of 
Pembrokeshire the Welsh language is almost 
unknown, the inhabitants consisting mostly of 
the descendants of a colony of Flemings who 
settled here early in the sixteenth century. The- 
Bidding, however, seems to be of native Welsh 
origin; and it is said that very similar 
customs prevail in Brittany, where the inhabit¬ 
ants both in manners and language bear a much 
closer reaemlilunce to the AVelsh than any of the 
other branches of the Celtic race in the British 
Islands. 

On returning from church, dinner was placed 
on the table, after which the ‘ best-man,’ who was 
there termed the ‘tailor,’ took the management 
of affaii's, and exerted bim.self to bring in money 
from the guests, to swell the fund for the benelit 
of the wedded pair. For this cud beer was 
))rovideil, wliich be retailed to the company in 
deliatice of the exci.se. Large quantities of buns 
or wedding-cakes were also vended, the young 
men treating their sweethearts liberally with 
these. When trade seemed to he falling off, the 
‘tailor’ would propose hax'ing a ‘scot,’ which 
consisted in himself putting down a shilling on 
the table, when most of the men would follow his 
example, some of the more liberal going as high 
as liaif-a-crown. The.se ‘scots’ would be repeated 
•several times in the course of the night, in pro¬ 
portion us the mirth and glee grew fast and 
t'urions, so that what with these and tlie pv'i/lki 
and pre.sents, there was generally a good sum 
raised, if the young couple were at all popular 
with their neighbours. It is s,aid that upwards of 
one hundred pounds has been known to be raised 
on one of these occasions, certainly a good help 
for a young farmer or tradesman to begin married 
life with. 

Such was a Bidding Wedding ns it w.as carried 
out in some of the romantic valleys of ancient 
Canibria in the days of lang syne. Though they 
may still be occasionally met with, they are now 
shorn of most of their ancient glory, and destined 
soon to become a memory of the past The 
('banged conditions of model'll life render them 
iinpractiiablc, and the fact that they have been so 
long kept np is nn illustration of the tenacity with 
which the Welsh people cling to old cn-stoms. 
‘I’liese Biddings were certainly calculated to keep 
up a feeling of symputby and true iieiglibour- 
liness, and to engender peace and good-will iu 
the.distriet where tliey flourished. 

witty FOLKS: A BULL MAN’S 
PROTEST. 

I A.M a dull man, naturally slow and dense in my 
mental grain, my friends tell me, yet not without 
■wiy uses in the worhl; one of which, I sometimes 
susiiect, is that of serving ns a liutt for the witty 
sallies of the more brilliant members of our 
small community. Oui-s is a quiet little town, 
embosomed in wooded hills, which rise with 
gentle swell from out a wide expanse of rich 
undulating well-cultivated country. A simple, 
homely, monotonous place it is, ivith few except 
commonplace interests, with no special charm to 
boast of, except whaft lavish Nature drops from 
her full hand as tlie seasons pass over us. Each 
May-tide she touches with subtle beauty the 
blushing blossoms the apple-trees, and wreathes 
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the heilgerowfl witli fragrant hawthorn. She 
brigljtenH with vivid eiuerald the woods and 
fields; iiind paints with tints of varied loveli¬ 
ness even the little patches of lichen that cling 
,to the tinie-wom walls of our antiijiiated comfort¬ 
able dwellings. These dwellings offend against 
every rule of architectural taste, and yet serve 
their purpose as well us if the best architect 
in the woidd hud designed them. Even in 
W'inter they look cheerful and inviting, fenced 
in as they are from the cold winds with tall 
clumps of evergreen, laurels and hollies, and 
here and there a closely clipped hedge of yew, 
beneath whose sheltering screen a sunny lajrder 
Hpread.s. There the first-born flowers of the yeai', 
llie early snowdrops, pecji through the frost- 
bound earth like rows ol pearls, aud croctises 
unfold their gohlen ciip-s in the feeble sunshine, 
and fragr.ant violets scent the rough March gales. 
Tlierc, in summer, bloom sw'eet old-fashioned 
roses and clove carnations, filling the air with 
delicious old-worl^l scents ; and in autumn, bill 
dahlias wave over vivid patches of sc.arlet gera- 
uimii and gay calceolarias. 

Katurally, onr wit partakes of the bonhomie of 
our simple unso|ihislicateil life ; it ha.s a ring of 
Sleepy Hollow about it ; it, is racy of our green 
bill slop(^s, of our showers of apple-blossom, of the ' 
rcsiuous breath of our fragrant pine-woods. I 
doubt much if even M.ajor klacntib, whose special 
victim 1 am, coulil have the jieart to say to me 
what Voltaire once sail, when introducing to a 
large company a certoin individual of no greiit 
parts who.s(! name was Adam : ‘ Monsieur Adam, 
gentletiicn ; hut by no nietms the first of men.’ 

No ; even the Major, free-lance as he is, is 
seldom out and out ill-natured, unless when u fit 
of gout is impending. Then he once -said to me, 
at Mrs Conpelle’s too, to make the niiitter worse : 

‘ My dear Blocttm, I net er saw you looking better, 
or iiny otlier man looking W'()r.se.’ 

Every morning, ns I saunter .along slowly under 
the tall lime-trees which shade tlie road leading to 
the station, whicli is the favourite promenade of 
our notabilities, I meet the Major. A tnan he is 
of grand bearing, tall, erect, wdth a thin proud 
saturnine face, a large, atpiiltne nose, and a 
grizzled moustache. Of a morning he is always 
to he seen tightly buttoned up in a long surlout, 
with an old-fashioned black stock round his neck, 
which gives him a peculiarly .stilf uncompromis¬ 
ing look. As ho marches along, 1 can see by the 
jmckering of the crow’s-feet at tlic corners of his 
eyes and the twitching of his tliin lip.s that he 
is meditating some lialf-dozcn je-sts all more 
or less bitter. ‘ How are yon, Slocum 1 ’ he cries 
out, in -such a frank, genial, opcn-hearte<l W’ay, 
that, well as I know him, it.almo-st puts me olf my 
guard, aud I have desperate thoughts of throwing;, 
myself on his mercy, knowing as I do that I am 
to meet him to-night at the house of a mutual 
friend, aiid that two other witty members of our 
small world are also to be there. I know full well 
what I must go through, before, hulfeted and 
howildored by .the niiuhlu strife of tongnos around, 

I shall have leave to subside at last with a couple 
of comfortable dowagers, and a battered old fogy 
like myself, into tl^e.8afe hut by no means always 
Krane refuge of the wliist-tablo; for lam—well, f 
don't min<l admitting, that as a whist-player many | 
may be better than 1 am, but few can be worse. i 


A few steps farther on, wliere the Jsss-sing sun¬ 
beam glistens on the ivy-covered gable of that 
handsome Elizahethnn house, our lawyer steps 
briskly out into* the .street, a prosperous, pushing, 
self-satisfied man, who so niuen atfeCts tlie,society 
of wits that among us he pusses for one; although, 
us the Major sometimes says savagely, ‘He is not 
only (lull himself, hut is a cause of dullness in 
othem.’ His wit is second-hand ; it has a legal 
and forensic cast; and as 1 seldom eoiiie to giief 
by it, 1 have an amazing relisli for his old often- 
told sbuies. If Mr Monypleas has a wcakne-ss, it 
is for great folks ; and he often introduces us of 
an evening to very- fine company indeed. His 
good things are tlie smart sayings of Lord Chan- 
cellor-s, judges, Attorney-generals, and such¬ 
like. 

As I saunter indolently on under the spreading 
lime-trees 1 wonder wliat he will give ns to-night. 
Will he tell us of the Welsh judge who was famous 
alike for his neglect of personal cleanliness and 
his insatiable desire..for plaee, and who once upon 
a time W'.as addressed liy a friend in the. following 
tiiitteriiig terms : ‘_Jly dear sir, as yon have a.sked 
tlie I’jimc Minister fur everything else, why have 
you never asked him for a piece of soap aud a 
nail-brush?’ Or how Lord Ellunhoroiigh during 
a severe winter was so annoyed by the con¬ 
tinuous eoiighing in court, that after a good deal 
of fidgeting about in his seal, lie availeil him.self 
of tlie first lull in the bronchial storm to say 
severely: ‘Some slight interruption one miglit 
tolerate ; but tliere seems to be an iudustry of 
coughing here.’ Or when a J'ouiig barrister, 
making his lirst appearance in AVestminster Hall, 
began: ‘ My lord, tlie uiifortiinate client for 
w liom I appear ’ (hesitation and long pause)— 
‘My lord, 1 say the unl'ortimatc client’—another 
prolonged pause, broken by bis lordship observing 
in an encouraging lone ; ‘ Go on, sir—go on ; so 
far the Court is with you.’ 

Mr Monypleas bubbles over, indeed, with Lord 
Ellenhoroiigli, and has a whole treasury ot his 
smart saying.«. Pie.ston, a great conveyancer, w'ns 
a very uniiiterestiiig sjieaker, and having inflicted 
upon the (.'oiirt a -speecli of portentous length and 
inconceivable dreariness, he asked when it would 
be their lordshiji-s’ pleasure to hear the remainder 
of his argument. Lord Elletihorough, with a sigh 
of re.sigiiation, answered : ‘We are bound to hear 
you ; but as for pleasure, that has long been out 
(d' the (jiiestioii.’ 

The same learned .judge, when he heard that 
Lord Kenyon, whose miserly proclivities were 
well known, w'as alxnit to leave a world in which 
his chief enjoyment had been the acquisition of 
money, exclaimed in a tone of surprise : ‘ Kenyon 
(lie! Why should ho die ? AVlint will.he get by 
that ? ’ 

Lord Camden conies next, and we hear how, 
being on a visit to his friend Lord Daere, they 
while out walking passc'J the parish stocks. ‘I 
wonder it the punishment is physically painful?’ 
qiiotli Lord (.’anideu. ‘You hud better try it,’ 
said Ills friend. Whereupon the Lord Chief- 
justice sal down, put his feet in the holes, and 
ob.serv((d complacently : ‘Now, DaerC,-fasten the 
bolts and leave me for ten minutes.’ Lord D^re 
at once complied, and sauntered off ; but being a 
very absent man, ho forgot to return, and Lord 
Camden was left in the stocks pot for ten minutes 
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lint for ten litiurs. He became faint and siddy ; he 
W 118 devoured by a racing tliirel ; an the long day 
wont on, the pains in liis cramped, oonliiied limbs 
grew agonising. In vain he besought mercy from 
tlie pas-sers-by; and informed them tliat he was no 
common convicted culprit, but Lord Oamden, tbe 
Chief-justice of Englaml. 'riicy biugheil in his 
face. ‘ V'ou are mad with liquor,’ said one clerical 
T.evitc who passed by on the other side. ‘ I hope 
thy punishment will pmve for the good of thy 
soul,’ said one good .S.imaritim, a farmer's wife, 
and to that end, and that ho might not ilic of 
thirst, she preeent"d him with a juicy iqiplc. lie 
was more dead tli.an .alive when bn was at last 
released and carric<l to Lord Dacrc’s house. 

Then we hear with much interest, for we are a 
Jirudeut. and frug.d race, of the thrift of Lord 
Chanc,ellor.s ami their ladic.s. Loid llardwicke 
was so famous for his overweening frtigali^ that 
it won for him the sohriipiet of ‘.lodge (liapiis.’ 
Ilis lady had the same taste.s as himself, and 
refuse.il In allow her husband to accept an 
earldom until his daughters ivcre married ; fur, 
said .slic, ‘although ten thousaml pounds may he 
thought a very fair fortune for .Miss Vorke and 
her sister, not less than tiveidy ihousaiid will he 
expected with Lady Margaret and Lady Hetty.’ 

Our third wit is Mrs Coupclle, a liamlsome, 
buxom, .luno-like dame, who is -as even tbe otlii'r 
ladies, who detest her, are compelled to own—a 
very tine woman indeed fine in person, fine in 
dre.s,s, fine, in all her surroundiiigs ; for site is a 
well-dowelvtl widow, and is in the malter of 
expenditure a law unto hoivsclf. She iloes not 
all'ect simplicity or go in for ei'ouomies of any 
kind. Itic.h sumptuous surroumliugs become her, 
and sliu«knows it ; so do somewhat the.'itrical atti¬ 
tudes, and she uses them. 1 know exactly how I 
shall find her to-uight, superh iii hlack velvet ami 
lUamouds, with her beautiful fair hair gathered 
into a mass of light (liill'y curls abovi' her brow, 
the whole coilfure fiiiishecl artfully o(V with a jdait 
which* has the apjiearaiice of a coroni t. Jlcr large 
lustrous eyes, as lunoeeut-lookiiig as the blue, for¬ 
get-me-nots in tbe meadow, will meet mine with 
a soft pensive e.xpressioii, which 1 have learned too 
well to interpret. A rustic romanc<‘, you say, aii 
idyll of country life full of cbrvalry and tender¬ 
ness—the old, old story, with poor I'oolish Tom 
Slocum for hero. Itab 1 the lady has not om; 
vulnerable siiot nbciut her ; she is m ined at all 

i irtints. 'riiere is no joint in her harness of mail, 
fiven Major Macnab fs afraiil of her, and has never 
once ventured so miicli a.s to atleiiqit to take her 
olf. 

Is she clever ? I do not know. She is quick of 
eye and ear, and talks sometimes as if she were 
indolently conscious that life has high ideals, and 
even common-place duties ; hut, unfortunately, all 
things in the world seem to turn towards her 
their ridieuhm.s side. When she speaks gi'avely, 
as she sometimes docs, a.piocking banter seems to 
lurk in her tones, and she is, according to her 
varying moods, by turnsi unfeelingly mi.scbievous, 
and passably good-natured ; one moment full of 
the most delightful isldity and fun, the next 
uttering a sarcasm so bitter that even the Major is 
applied j his scalping-knife is never so utterly 
pitiless even in bis worst fits of gout Shrewd she 
18 and penetrating, yet easy and pleasure-loving 
withal, shy of friqpdship, carel«» yof love, yet 


strangely charming, brightening eveiything she 
touches with her Hashing gleams of wit, iisj the 
sunbeam gilds for a moment the brown furrows in 
the iinuldy fiehls. 

1 have been just to her ; for I am impartial, as^, 
slow men often tire ; .and yet, of all my tyrants, 
she is tlie worst 1 know tlmt she laughs at me 
outrageously ami uiimercifully, even to my face ; 
and yet I can in iio w.iy help myself. 1 cannot 
even avoid her. In her presence, u curiou.s .spell, 
which .1 am pi.nverless to resist, is upon me. I'Tom 
the farlliest laiiner of tlie room, a single glance of 
those bright laughter-loving eyes is siittic.iciit to 
sweep me to her siilc, a liclpdess, unresisting victim. 
Slie greets me with a sunny smile, and liidds out 
a soft warm hand, and iiiy iiiartyrdom begins, and 
1 wriggle and writhe in iiiy sliauie-faced anguish 
till the wliist-table is set agoing, when I subside 
with a stilled sigh of tliaiikfuliicss into a cliair 
opposite Lady llorison, a ilear stout motherly 
Woman, who knows that, after u ilose of Mrs 
('oupelle, the jiatient requires rest. As the 
widow of a distiiiguislied ollicer who was kiiigliled 
for his services to his country, her ladyship of 
course fares better at Mrs doupelle’s bauds than I 
do, who am only plain Thomas .Slocum, of no 
place, and nolhiiig in particular ; still, there is 
that ill her hKlyshiji’s coufiguration, mental and 
lihysical, ...() ]irovocative of the lively widow’s 
mii'lh, that slie could never (piite eseape her Tar- 
(liiau arrows, even wore she (..Jiieeii of Sheba. As 
it is, .she also l^as siiH'ered; and she ghiiices at rue 
over her epecliicle.s with a C(.im]iassioiiate fellow- 
feeling, and is patient with my mistakes. 

I wonder, in my slow way, between the pauses 
of (he game, what sort of time of it the late Mr 
Coiqjidle had with his superb jiartiier. 1 never 
saw liiiii ; be bad die.l before my aunt left me llie 
coiiil'ortable house and romforlalde. income wbi. li 
procured for me admission into tbe somewhat 
exrhisivc circle of which Mrs ('oupelle i.s tile 
bright jieciiliar .star ; but 1 have beard of people 
being tickled to death. I.s it po.s.sible, I wonder, 
for petqile to be laughed to ileatli f—to have all 
streiigtli and spirit criisbed out of tliem by the 
unceasing flow and sparkle of their companion’s 
wit ? much as the sun drinks up the dew, which 
is like lifeblood to the thirsty earth. 

'I’he wind rustles us 1 walk through the sere 
h'lilless hraiiehes of the limes. 1 watch the wan 
winter sunshine as it dickers over our peaceful 
churchyard and warms into ipiiet beauty the 
lovely grayish-green lichens that cluster over the 
ohl stones of its wall, b’or liim who wa.s once Mrs 
('oiqiclle's huslmnd, the supreme tragedy' of life is 
over, the problem of existence is solved. We 
speculate and doubt ; he. knows. No earthly care 
or disquietude has power to rutile his inelluble 
culm ; jK't 1 cannot help womlering, us ] walk, 
with tlnit lack of all attention to logical sequences 
which is natural to im^, if it does not seem nurd to 
him that be sliould be lying there in that wintry 
corner, witli tlie ebill radiance of the December 
sunlight coldly gilding the splintered peaks of 
his eo.stly granite monument, while she sits warm 
and bright in the glow of the firelight, ami her 
gay laugh rings out clear above the nimble 
encounter of wits, ami her quick thoughts find for 
themselves winged words of‘fire that fascinate 
even while they sting. Life has no sad burden for 
her : she dwells amid its dowel's ; her days are as 
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bright now as ever they could have been in the 
goliicn liglit of the years that are gone. It is all 
ns it sh.i)ul<l bo, no doubt, and yet the contrast 
■.strikes me with an odd sort of vicarious indigna¬ 
tion. 1 am gradually, in my slow way, warming 
up to he angry, when there slie i.s before me as if 
she had dropped from the wintry clouds. Sure no 
blush of spring was evei' so sweet as the exf|uisite 
peach-like glow that mautle.s in her eheeks ; her 
hair glitters in the sunshine with a sheen as of 
gold ; her red lips curve with a smile of joyous 
welcome ; she holds out a kind baud to me, and 1 
am hap)))'. Eife has its e.\(iuisite moments even 
for me. To-night, no doubt, 1 shall ri'pent ami 
do ponani'c for my folly. I am a fool, I admit 
it; but then lolly can he so sweet—so much 
sweeter, sometimes, than wLsdom. 


('ONCEUNING THE GOOSE. 

Thu goo.se figuljcs largely in the history, the 
legend.s, ami the proverbial hue of our own and 
other lauds. In ancient Iggypt it was an object 
of .adoration in the temple ami an article of 
diet on the table. The Egyptian.s mainly took 
lieid' and goose (le.sh a.s their animal food, ami 
it has been suggested that they ex])ectc<l to obtain 
physical power from the beef ami mental vigour 
from tile goose. To supjiort this theory, it lias 
been shown that other nations have eaten the 
lle.sh of wolves and drunk the blood of lions, 
hoping thereby to borome fierce and coiirageon.s. 
Some other nations have refused to jiartake of 
the bare aiid the doer on aceonnt of the liiniditv 
of the.se animals, fearing le.st by eating their llesh 
they, should also partake of their characteri.stic 
fearfnlnesis and tiniiditv. 

I’liny thought very liighly of the goose, saying 
‘that one might almo.st be tempted to think the.se 
creatures have an apjireeiatiou of wisdom, for it is 
.said that one of them was a eomstaut companion 
of the perijiatetie pliilosoplve.r Eaeydes, and would 
never leave him, either in pnhlic or when at the 
hath, by night pr by day.’ 

Tlic cackling of tlif gon.se saved Uome. Accord¬ 
ing to a very old story, the gtiards of the city were 
asleep, ami the enemy taking ailvaiitago of tlii.s, 
were niiiking their way through a weak jiart of 
the 'fortifications, expecting to take tlie city by 
.surprise. Tlie wakeful geese liearing them, at 
once comiiieneed cackling, and their noise awoke 
the Homans, who soon made .short work of their 
foe.s. This circninstance greatly increased the 
gratitude of tlie Homan citizens for tlic goose. 

We gather from tlie nuaint words of an old 
chronicler a probable solution of the familiar 
phrase, ‘ To cook one's goose.’ ‘ The kyiig of 
Swedlaml’—so runs tlie ancient record—‘coming 
to a towne of his enemyes with very little eoiii- 
paiiy, his enemyes, to slyglitc his force.s, did hang 
out a goose for him to shoote ; hut perceiving 
before liyghte tliat these .fewe. soldiers had in¬ 
vaded and sette their cliiefo hdnlds on fire, 
they demanded of him what his intent wa.s, to 
whom he replVed, “To cook your goose.”’ 

In the days when the how and arrow were 
,tlio chief weapons of warfare, it was eustomary 
f(ir the sheiifls of the counties where geese were 
reared to gather snUicient f|uaiitities of feathers 
to wing tlie arrows of the English army. Some 


of the old ballads contain references to winging 
the arrow with goose feathers. A familiar 
instance is the following : 

‘HoikI all your liows,’ saiil KoWii Jlood ; 

‘ Ami with the gray goose wing, 

Suifli sport now show as you would do 
In the presence of tlie king.’ 

To check the exportation of foaflieiv, a licavy 
export duty was put upon them. 

The goose frequently fignies in I'lnglisli tenures. 

In a poem by Gascoigne, published in ir>7o, there 
is an allusion to rent-day gifts, which apjiear to 
have been general in the olden time ; 

And when the tenants conic to pay their quarter’s 
rent, 

'J’hey hi'iiig some fowle itt Midsninmer, a dish of fish 
in laait. 

At Christmassc a eajiou, and at Michachnasso a goose. 

A strange nianoriql custom was kept up at 
Hilton in tlie days of Gharles II. An image of 
hra.ss, known as Jack of Hilton, was kept there, 
‘hi the mouth,’ we are told, ‘was a little hole 
just large enough to adiiiit the head of a pin ; 
watur was poured in by a hole in the hack, 
which was afterwards stopped up.’ The figuie 
was then set on the fire ; and during the time 
it was blowing off steam, the lonl of the manor 
of Essiiigtoii was obliged to bring a goose to 
Hilton and drive it three limes rounduhe hall- 
lire. He next delivered the goose to the cook ; 
and when dressed, lie carried it to the table and 
received in ivlurn a dish of meat for liis own 
mess. 

In bygone liiiics, hineoliishire was a groat 
place for hri'eding geese ; ami its extensive hogs, 
iiiar.slie.s, and swaiiqi.s ivere well adapted for the 
jinrjiose. The drainage and rukivaliou of the 
land have done away with the hainits suitable 
for the goose ; lint in a great measure hineoln- 
sliiie lias lost its reputation for its geese. ]''re- 
f|nently in the time when gee.se were largely bred, 
one farmer would have a thousand breeiling- 
gei'se, ami they would multiply some scvenfohl 
every year, so that he would have under his 
eare atiiiiially some eight thousand geese. He 
had to he etilvful that, they did not wander 
from the particular district where he had a right 
to allow llieia to feed, for they were regarded 
as trespassers, and the owner could not get stray 
gee.su haek unles.s he jiaid a fine of twopence 
for each od'elider. 

Within the last fifty ycar.s it was a c.oumion 
occurrence to see on sale in the market-place at. 
Nottingham at the Goose Fair from lifteen to 
twenty thousand geese, which had been brought 
from the ferns of hiiicoliishiro. A street on the 
IJiicoliisliire .side- of the towri is called Goose- 
gate. 

The origin ol the custom ol eating a goose at 
Mic.liaclmas is lo.st in the shadows of the dim 
historic past. Accordigg to one legend, Saint 
Martin was tormented with a goose, which he 
killed and ate. He died after eating it; and 
ever since, Cliristinns have, as a matter of duty, 
on the saint’s day sacrificed the goose. We have 
seen from the preceding quotation I'ruiu Oascoigne 
tliat the goose formed a popular Michaelmas dish 
from an eaidy period. * , 

It is a comnioii saying, ‘ 'The older the goose the 
harder to pluekj’ wlien old yien are unwilling to 
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I part with their money. The barburous pructire 
of plucking live goeue for the soke of tlicir quills 
gave rise to the saying. It was usual to pluck 
I live geese about five times a year. Ouills for jJcns 
were much in request before the iiitroiluction ol 
steel penl One London house, it is stated, sold 
annually six million quill pens. A professional 
.pen-cutter could turn out about twelve hundred 

Considerable economy was exercised in tlie use 
I of quill pens. Leo Allalicus, after writing iorty 
years with one ])en, lost it, and it is .said ho 
mourned for it as fora friend. William Hutton 
wrote the History of his fuuiily with one pen, 
which he wore down to the stum]). He jiut it | 
aside, acconipauied by tho following lines : | 

Til IK I'EN. 

Ah n choice relic I ’ll keep tlioe, 

Who saveil iiiy ancestors anil mo. , 

Por hoven long weeks you daily WToaght | 

Till into light imr lives you hrmielit, 

And every falsehood you avoided 
M'lule by tho hand of Uutton guidod. l 

Juno .'1,1779. 

In conclusion, it may be stated lhal I’hileinon 
Holland, the celebrated translator, wrote one of , 
his books with a single pen, and recorded in 
rhyme the feat as follows : 

With one solo jion X wrote this book, 

I Made of a gray goosu qudl; 

A pen it was when I it took, 

A pon I leave it htill. 


I ftHEEP-yHEAIHNd BY MACHINEliV. 

Tiik ever-increasing suhstilutiou of m.n hineiy in 
pUiee of liand-lahour in all hraiiehes of industry 
la too often witnessed to Heed either couiiiieiit or 
enforcement Our readers, indeed—so accustomed 
are the pnhlic to novel luluptations of meeliunicnl 
.power—may hardly evince fur|irise in leariiiug 
that the labours ol the inventor have been siie- 
ccbsfully applied to tiirnishiug means lor slieai ing 
sheep hy maeliiiiei'v, and that po.ssihly ere long 
the well-known hand-shears useil for this purpose 
will have given place to a patent sIumis, actuated 
liy steam-power, whmh will perfoi;in its woik in 
a eheiiper, sjieedier, and more ellei tn.i] mnnner. 

The sheep-shoaring machine reeently phued 
before the pnhlic is due to Mr Frederick York 
IVolscley, of Euroca Station, New South Wales— 
a brother of the distinguished soldiei’ of that name 
—who has devoted many yearn of patient inge¬ 
nuity to perfoctiag his invention. The niaihine 
itsi'li may be briefly described as follows: A 
toothoomb upon wliich works a Ihroe-bladed 
knife, in the same manner as a patent horse- 
clipper, is pushed by the operator into the fleece 
of the animal to be shearetl, the cutter being 
actuated by a cord of wiyid gut, working inside 
a flexible tube six feet six inches in length. 
The flexible tube leaves the operator free to 
work the comb and cutlers backwards and for¬ 
wards. 

Shafting of ordinary description is erected in 
the shearing-house, carrying wheels two feet in 
^iamStcr and five feet apart, the motion being 
oommnnicaitcd from tbb main shafting to a series 
of leather bevel-wheels situated below, each of 
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which in its turn imparts a rotary movement to 
the gut core inside tiie flexible tube, and so, to 
the small rods working the crank inside the 
casing of the machine. The pre8.snrc of the 
cutter on the comb is rbgulated hy a tension- 
screw on the buck of the shears. All the working 
])art8 are covered, with the exception of the comb 
and cutter. 

Ilund-lahour, horse-power, water-power, or a 
stcam-etigine (portable, if desii-ed) with a boiler 
to burn either wood or coal, can he employed to 
iuinibh motive-power to tho main shafting, as 
the fucilitie.s of e.uh loeality or tho number of 
sheep to be dealt with may demand. 

One man, it may he added, can furnish power 
sulKcieiit for three machines ; a horse cun drive 
from ton to twenty of tliem; whilst an eight 
hoiwe-power steam-engine will actuate one hun¬ 
dred shears. The time occnjiied in shearing one 
sheep with the new patent is from three and a 
halt to five minutes. 

Many advantages are claimed ,for the novelty 
now under eonsider.ition. 'J'he work is ]>er- 
I'ormed more thoronglily than hy hand, it being 
caleul.ited that on uti average some ten additional 
[ ounces ol wool ]M‘r merino sheep are olilained by 
its employment. Tlie opciation, moreover, is 
' ('.lined out more humanely, the cuts and stabs 
oltcii iiitlidi'd in liimd-sliearing, more especially 
when executed as ‘piece-work,’ being entirely 
avoided, togither with the eonseqttent damage and 
deti'iior.ition to tlie ])elts. It has boon estimated 
that no less than one per cent, of the animals 
perish trom injuries due prineipally to liaiid- 
sheariiig. 'flie labour eiitiiled on the ojK-rafor 
IS also eonsider.ibly reduced ; and aihing iiaiids, 
swollen wii.sts, and cuts or st,d>s to the worker 
liimselt, should be things of the past. 

A series of exhaustive trials in Australia ahuiid- 
antly testify to the high esteem in which the 
new maehine, the cost of which is very moderate, 
is held. W'hen it is added in conclusion that 
Aiistr.ilia alone is computed to hold upwards of 
one hundred millions of sliee)!, it ts evident 
how wide, a lield, if only in that one quarter of 
the globe, exists for the uew slieep-sheariug 
machiue. 


LIFE IN DEATH. 

Ali. life must fade. The sccntcil damask ruse; 

Tlio Imw Uiiirn bails that burgeon on the spray ; 

Tile dews tliat dry befoio tlie sun away— 

All tliesc, to man, a tale of Death disclose. 

Vet lafe stands siuiling o’er ttiese tiansieut woes'. 
'Tis (me, he says, tlie eiiin.soii rose must fade ; 

Sweet liawlhorn buds lie sciittered on tlio plain ; 

The dews no longer iwail tlie grassy lawn ; 

Yet llowera of May spring forth to deck tho shade, 
Dewdnuis dissolving fall in summer rain, 

Eo.sc' 8 in odorons sweetness live again, 

And silver staillght melts in golden (lawn. 

Then shrink not, man, nor faint and fear to die ; 
Life crowns t/iy death with Immortality. 

M. 0. II. 
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R E M A R K A B L E 0 H A R I TIE S. 

A FESTIVE sfiT-TOii is oucii iiiore upfin iih, niul bciic- 
voleiit and kiiid-heavtad people will bo turning 
their thoUHlits to aeta of charity, an our anceatora 
did ill bygoiio daya. Our old Kiieliah charitie.s 
were very varieil and niinierou.'!, aiul iu many 
instances e.vtreinely curiou.s, particularly those 
connecled with Ohristnias. Some account of these 
give.s us .an iitsight into the old-fasliioned method.s 
of providing festivities for the poor, all of wliich 
methods, however, do not compare favourably 
with those of the present day. 

A kind-hearteil man at Burnham left sniiicient 
to provide the inmates of the poorhouse of the 
parish with a Christmas dinner, with a proper 
supply of ale, tobacco, and snufl' for ever. To the 
poor of Wokingham town and parish, George 
Stacei'ton left a sum of money iu May Kifil, with 
which was to be purchased a bull. The animal 
was to be biiited, the hide and the ofl’al to be sold, 
and the proceeds expomled in stockings and slioes 
to be given to pyor childi-en. Until the year 1823 
the baiting of the animal took place on December 
21 in the market-place of Wokingham. In that 
year the corporation rckolved to discontinue the 
proceeding, which has since therefore been omitted.; 
Attempts have been made on several occasions to 
restore the savage old custom, noticeably in 183.'), 
when a mob broke open a place during the night 
where a bull was'kept and baited it. A singular 
usage was formerly iu vogue at Princes Ris- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, up to about 1813. 
A bull, a boar, a sack of wheat, and a sack of 
malt were given to the poor by the lord of the 
manor about si.v o’clock every Christmas morning. 
For a time this was discontinued, and about live 
or six years later beef anil mutton were di.s- 
tributcd instead. The origin of this seems lost 
in obscurity, and the practice whilst it lasted 
seems to have been productive of much intoxi¬ 
cation and riot; the poor paraded the streets 
during the whole night preceiHng the distribution 
‘wjth an incessant clomour. In the morning they 
marched in crowds to ihe donor’s house, and when 


the doors were openeil, tushed in pell-mell to the 
feast prepaied for them, often inflicting wounds 
on one auotlier with their knives in their struggle 
for priority. The custom was finidly discontinued 
on the report of the Commissioners to the effect 
that they had received no sullieient evidence that 
it shouhl be maintuiued as u charitable donation. 
In tile same eomily, at Dinylpn Beanchanip was a 
singular usage kuowu as ‘ .Stephening.’ On St 
Stephen's Day the inhabitants of the village used 
to rc|iair to tlie rectory, wlicre they pnrti«)k of as 
muidi bread and cheesi as they cliosc, and drank as 
much ale as- they thought pi-oper, at the expense 
of the rector I So muck rioting was the outcome 
of this, that tlie practice was discontinued, and 
an auniiul sum of money distributed instead. 
The payments wore stojqied, however, in 1827. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the venerable 
vicar of l/idn;;y left the sum of five shillings per 
annum to remunerate the bell-ringers of Ruardean, 
Gloucestershire, for ringing a peal on Christmas 
Eve, about midnight, for a couple of hours, in 
commemoration of the Nativity. 

There is an oli> charity, at Stafford tor providing 
poor people with plums for their Christinas 
piulding. The. rector of Great Barr, iu Stafford¬ 
shire, formerly ffsed to give every person cidling at 
his house on Christmas Day as much beef, bread, 
mustard, and vinegar as they could eat A money 
payment is now given in lieu of the eatables. 

An ancient custom exists at Biddle Hinton, Dor¬ 
setshire, for the i-eetor to give away on old Christ¬ 
mas Day annually a pound ofbread, a pint of ale, 
and a miiice-pie to every poor person in the parish. 
This disti-ibution is regularly made to upwards of 
three hundred persons. 

In a paper called ITui ^i’ews, of December 23, 
1821, the following announcement is to be seen : 
‘Tills morning at eight o’clock, according to the 
annual custom, a tiuantity of bread and. cheese 
will be thrown from the belfry of Paddington 
Church among the populace.’ A-® might be 
expected, the assemblage on these Occasions was . 
immense, and a great scramble took place. .^hU 
practice, which )ias long (been observed on the' 
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Sunday before Christmas Day, had its origin 
in tiie will 'of two sisters, who, tiavelling to 
London to claim an estate, were sorely distressed, 
and obtained relief in Paddington. On being suc¬ 
cessful in their claim, they made tlie above bequest 
■ to Paddington.* The charity is now distributed 
in bread and coals by the clergyman and parish 
officers to the poor of the district. 

In Kill 0 provision wa-s made by Ijeoniird Dare 
for the poor of South Poole to receive a .sujiply of 
broad, lie directed tliat tlic wardens of the parish 
of South Poole should on ('bristmus Day, Lady 
Day, St John’s D.iy, and Michaelmas Day, buy, 
bring, and lay on his tombstone threescore penny 
loaves of good and wholesome bread, made witli 
wheat, which should then be distributed to the 
poor of the jau-i-sh. 

A Worthy man who had filled the office of 
sheriff of Hull, by name William Uobiuson, died 
in 1708, bc()ucalhiiig twelve loaves of bread to as 
many poor widow.s, to be delivered to them at the 
siile of his grave in Holy Trinity churchyard, 
Hull, ovei-y Christmas Day. 

At Bnlkelv, in Cheshire, the sum of nineteen 
shillings ami twopence was the proportion of 
eertaln consolidated charities to which this town¬ 
ship was entitled. Thu mo<le of distributing it 
was sometvhat peculiar. The overseer liad the 
money chungeil into pennies ami lialfpence, and 
placed iti a neck measure, inviting all the jioor to j 
take a hamlful, which was <Ioiie; hut tho.se who | 
came last were very badly off, foi' they got none, j 

A man of the name of Henry (ireune di.splayed | 
a whimsical predilection for colours in a iMupawt 
he made. In his will, dated December it!, 17(1!), 
he left to his sister, Catherine (irecnc, during her 
lifetime, all liis lands in Melbourne and Newton, 
in Derbyshire, ami after her deatli in trust, upon 
condition that there should he given annually to 
four poor women four green waistcoats, to be 
lined witli green galloon lace, and to be ilelivured 
to the women oh or hefore December 21, so 
that they might he worn on Christmas Day. 

The inhabitants of North (!lifton were formerly 
ferry-free. On Christmas Day the feiTymun and 
his dog were indulged with a dinner each at the 
vicar’s; as a little retnyn, the dnhabitiuits pre¬ 
sented the ferryman witli a prime loaf of brcail. 

Connected with the parish of Cumnor, iii Berk¬ 
shire, a pleasant custom is recorded. On Christ¬ 
mas Day, after evening service at the parish 
church, the parishioners who are liable to piy 
any titlies repair to the vicarage and are there 
entertained with bread, cheese, and ale. This 
entertainment is claimed as a right on the part 
of the parishioners, and is no bencliiction on tbe 
part of the vicar. Even the quality of the good 
things wliich the vicar brings forward is speciHed. 
There must be four bushels of malt brewed into 
ale and small-beer, two bushels of wheat made 
into bread, and a half-hundredweight of cheese. 
Whatever remains unebnsumed is distributed next 
day after morning prayenj among tbe poor. The 
inhabitants of Cumnor seem to have a particular 
taste for beer, and it enters into another of their 
old rites. It is not in connection with Christmas- 
tide, but with the peruuibulatiun performed during 
Rogation Week. The procession on arriving at 
Swinford Ferry goes across and lays hold of the 
,twigs on tbe opposite shore, to mark that they 
claim the breadth of Aie river (Tliames) os within 


the bounds of tlieir parish. The ferryman then' 
presents the vicar witli a noble (six sliilliiigs and 
eightpence) in a bowl of river-watei', together V’ith 
a clean napkin. The vicar takes out the money, 
wipes his fingers, and distributes the water among . 
the people in comniemorafion of the cu.stom. The 
vicarage dues which are collected on this occasion 
are fur the most part diffused in ale amongst the 
parishioneiu 

A romantic story concerning doles gained cir- 
ciilution in the Midlands. One of the Leakes, 
Sir Nicholas, a doughty knight, became, as was 
the fashion of the day in his time, a crusader, and 
us a pledge broke a ring with his dame. This 
simjile act formed a quaintly pretty incident, and 
wu.s the means of the knight’s happy reuniou with 
his wife. Whilst away, lie hapjiened to be taken 
prisoner by the Turks and kept in close confimt- 
ment. Ills c.a])turc was thought to be vidtiable 
amongst the enemy as a means to extort ransom, 
for they believed liim to be of noble birth. For 
several years be remained in prison without tlie 
least hope of being released. He, fervently prayed 
to the Almighty to grant him the I'avolir of seeing 
Sulton once more, and nuide a vow that if tlie 
favour were granted, he would leave a beipu^st to 
the poor for ever. 'I’railltioii goes on to say that 
the Kiiight, unknown to himself, found himself 
wiLhiu tile porcl) of Sutton Clufrch. He recog¬ 
nised tlie ])luce as his memory returned, and at 
once asked the retainers if the lady of tlie house 
were yet living. Tliey told him that she was, 
and tliat at that nioment she was engaged in con- 
ierriiig a dole, a'^ uii ulfectionate leiiieiiibrunce of 
her lost lord. He wished, naturally, to speak to 
her; hut his garb ami general condition were so 
miserable that she declined to grant his request, 
and ordered him to be relieved at tbe gate. He 
tbeii sent her tlie broken ling, wliieli slie comiiared 
with her own half, and tbe parts littiiig exactly, 
she knew it must be no other tluiu her long-lost 
lord. To coiiiincuiorate the event, they agreed 
that eight bushels of wheat should fie for ever 
baked into loaves on St Nicholas Day mid given to 
Hie floor of Sutton, Normmitoii, and Diickuiuntou. 

Aiany more charities evincing cmisidorable ecccii- 
feicity and generosity miglit be cited, sucli as 
those for preservatiou in immiiieiit danger ; for 
divine protection ; to proiiiote peace mid good¬ 
will ; to encourage justice, mercy, and goodness ; 
to inculcate a knowledge of God and our iRities 
to iiinii ; to encourage uiatriinony mid provident 
habits ; for early rising, &c. But the aiioye suffi¬ 
ciently indicate the spirit and diaracter of these 
old charities. *' 


A DEAD 11KCK.0NI,N Q. 

CHAlTKIt S1.K.—COSC1.UBION., 

Si.x weeks had elapsed since the events recorded 
in the lost chapter. It was the evening of the 
return of QeraUi Brooke and his wife to tlie home 
which they left under su^ circumstances 

nearly a year before. Gerald’s 'wound liad proved 
a troublesome one; and after his release from 
custody, which was merely a matter of a coujilu 
of days, he had hurried to London for the 
sake of obtaining the best medical advice, and 
there he had since remained ; a few friends hr.d' 
met to welcome the home-eomers ; there was to 
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A BEAD RECKONING. 
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be a grand reception by the lununls and others stretching far beyond wei-e bathed in a tender 
on the morrow. sheeu of moonlight. Lady Fan was at the piano 

First and foremost there was our dear Wiss turning over some music. Mr Tom Starkie was 

Primhv, not looking a day older tlian when we stooping over, the canterbury, trying to find a 

first made her acquaintance. She had been filling certain piece of .Schubert’s he vi^ desirous her 
tile post of mistress pro tern, at tlie Towers for the ladyship should [day. Clara and her atmt were 
past month. She was of an .anxious miml, and talking together in a low voice on the sofa at the 
small respionsibilities as-sumed a m.agiiitude in her opposite siile of the room. On the hearthrug, his 
eyes they did not really possess, and thereby back to the empty fireplace, stood Gerald. As he 
worried her not a little. She will be thankful gazed on the pretty domestic scene before him, 

when Clara resumes the reins of power, and slie he could scarcely realise that all the strange 

herself is allowed to suhsido into that life of j events of the past year were anything more than 
tranquil obscurity in wliich sue finds her only the <lream of a disordered bruin. Could it be 
true bappiness. There, too, deep in conversation, possible that only a few short weeks ago be who 
were Ijady fi’anny Dwyer and Mr Tom Starkie. now stood there, so ri<b in all that makes life 
Her ladyship was biisbandless as usual, but seemeil beautiful, bad been a hunted felon on whose bead 
in nowise put about Ibereby. She and Tom a price laid been set? Incredible as it seemed, 
struck fire frequently in the arguments and di.s- it wa.s yet but too true. If proof positive wei’e 
putations they were so fond of bolding with each | needed there wils bis arm still in a sling to fur- 
otber ; they agreed to dilfer and difl'ered to agree, i nisb it. Ills eyes turned fondly to the sweet face 
and perliaps were none the le-ss good friends on ' of Ids wife, to which the sunshine and roses of 
that account. | otlier d.ays were already lieginning to come hack. 

Flitting in ami out .and round about was Mar- i How brave, bow loyal, bow devoted she had been 
gery, .spick and spun in a new gown .and gay ; through all tlie <lark days of his trouble 1 The 
ribbons, and a liny aprou all pockets and em- ! cure and love of a lifetime could scarcely repay 
broiilery. For the first time in her life she Kail ' her for all slie, bad gone through for his sake, 
on a pair of Frencii kid shoes,'aiid slie could not | She, had indeed Ikoui ‘ that crown of glory to her 
help stealing a glance at her feet now and again | Imshniul ’ of which the sage made mention in days 
W’hen no one was looking. Shu scarcely knew long ago. 

them for her own property, so changed an appear-I Clara, who while talking with her aunt hud 
ance did they pnesent. This evening she was to j been absently gazing tlirougli the open window 
enter uu bur new duties as ‘own m.aid’ her | on to the terrace, suddenly gave utterance to a 
beloved niistres.s. Who so happy as Mal’gery l ^ shriek, and R]iringiiig to her feet, filing herself 
The tiii rct clock struck seven, hut Mr and Mrs upon hei’ husband’s brua.st and clasped liim round 
Brooke had not yet arrived. They were to drive the nee.k with both arms. An instant later a 
down from London, and ought to iiave been here pistol-sliut rang tbrough the dusk, and tbe bullet, 
nearlj' an bour ago. Ever}' minute Mis.9 I’jiiiiby passing within an inch or two of Gerald’s bead, 
grew move fidgety. Some accident must liave crashed into the [lier-glass behind. At the open 
happened, she felt .sure. Perhaps the liorsea hail wirulow stood George Crofton, hatless and haggard, 
run away ; perhaps a wheel had come otf the his white drawn features distorted by a scowl 
carriage ; perb.aps any of twenty jioasible misbaps of fiendish malignity, tbe light of mingled hate 
bad befallen the travellers. Fidgets are infections, and muduest. blazing in bis eyes. Tom Starkie 
and before, long Tom Starkie began to considt sprang forward as Crofton, with an imprecation 
his watch every minute or two and to answer on his lips, raised ids revolver to fire again, 
her ladyshi)) at random. So many strange things But quicker even tliau Tom was a dark-cloaked 
had happened io Gerahl during' the last twelve , figure which sprung suddenly into the range of 
months that anxiety on the part of his friends | vision framed by the tV’iudow and dashed the 
might bo readily e.xcused. The suspense vv'as j uplifted weapon from Grofton’s hand. For a 
brought to an end by the sudden inroad of Mar- | second llicro was u cold gleam of steel iii the 
gery, who hud lieen ilowii to the lodge, and now '■ moonlight and tlion the cloaked figure vanished 
brought word that a carriage and pair h.ad just ’ us quickly us it had come. With a loud cry 
turned the corner of the high-road half a mile j Crofton fimig both arms above his head and 
away. This nevvs sent every one trooping to the stiiggeiyd forward a pace or two into the room, 
main entrance tolhe Towers. Not long had they ‘Gerald Brooke, you have won the game!’ he 
to wait. ! exclaimed in Irourse accents; then making a clutch 

Gerald still carried his arm in a sling, hut at his heart, lie gave a great gasp and fell forward 
his other hand was cln.sped tightly by his wife, on his face. Gerald and 'Tom raised him. A 
Neither of them could sjieuk as the carriage tiny stream of blood trickled from his lips : ho 
wheeled iijto the avenue and the old home tliey was .stone-dead. 

had at one time thought never to see again canie The pnriwrc was drawn aside, and all eyes 
into view. Nor was there much said "for the turned on him who stepped into the room. It 
first few moments after they alighted. A kiss, was tlie llnssian, looking as cold, pale, and impas- 

an embrace, a ha^d-grip, told more than words: aive us he always looked# 

of tears the ladiei shea not a few, hut they were ‘Karovsky, have you had any hand in this?’ 
tears wliicli had tWr source in the dnysprings demanded Gerald sternly, as he pointed to tlie 
of happiness .', dead man. 

Dinner was over and the company had returned ‘ I, my friend 1 what should I have to do 
to the drawing-room. The lamps hod been lighted ; vyith such camille V demanded tile other with 
.but so soft an4 balmy was the, evening that the a shrug. * ' , 

lohg windows had been left wide open. Outside, Not more than half a miiaute had elapsed from’ 

terrace and garden and the miles of woodland the beginning to the end of the tragedy. Under 
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the difecdoH'of Stnrkie, two or three of the 
Wrvnnte who had- hurriM in now proceeded to 
remove the body to another room. While this 
was taking place tlie Kussuin drcAy Gerald aside. 
‘Look here, Bnix>ke,’ be said. ‘It is never wise 
to inquife too cnrionsly into matters when no 
good end can be served thereby. Tliis man had 
made up his mind to mnnler you. It was your 
life against his. It may be—mind you, I only 
say it may be—that that fact hud come within 
the cognisance of the Biotlierhood to which you 
and I have the honour to belong. If such were 
the case, they were bound by their laws to take 
his life rather than allow him to take yours. 
But tliis is notliing more than gue8swt)rk. In' 
any case the scoumlrel is dead and your life 
is safe ; but it was touch-and-go with you, my 
friend—touch-and-go.’ 

The unexpected appearance of Karovsky fol¬ 
lowing so closely on the grim scene just enacte<l 
before his eyes revived in Gerald’s mind certain 
apprehensions that had slumbered almost iindis- 
turbeil for many .mouths. All his fears took 
llamo at once as his memory travelled back to 
that April evening when Karovsky’s ill-omeneil 
presence first cros-seJ the threshold" of Beechlcy 
Towers. What if, at some future <lay, when all 
the world seemed full of sunshine, he should 
suildeiily appear again with a message of the 
s mo dire import! 

Gei'ald’s lioart seemed compressed as in a vice 
as this thought with all its dread significance 
forced itself on his mind. ‘Karov.sky,’ ho said 
in .a dry hard voice, ‘now that you are here, 
there is one (juestion 1 would fain ask you.’ 

‘I think I can gHe.s.s the purport of it,’ answered 
the Russian with hi.s imperturbable smile. ‘ You 
need be under no fear, nion ami, that I or any 
other emissary of the l!r()therhood will ever come 
to you again with evil tidings. The man who 
was condemned to die is dead, and ulth<uigli he 
did not meet his fate at your hands, that matters 
nothing. I'he. sentence has been carried into 
elfect, and such being the ease, by tlie rules of 
the Supreme Tribunal you, Gerald Brooke, are 
absolved in full from ever being called upon 
again.’ 

THK KND. 


THE AMERICAN FIELD FOR 
EMIGRATION. 

Much attention lias recently been directed in 
America to what is calleil ‘ the Oklahoma boom.’ 
A section of considerable area belonging to tlie 
United States in the territory liitlierto resei'ved 
for the Indians was, after much agitation, thrown 
open 'to settlers by order of the Federal Govern- 
luenL In anticipation of tlje Prasidcnt’s action, 
thousands of people had gathered upon the border 
of the coveted district; anSl when his proclamation 
was published, they sw.-iied over the dividing- 
line 08 fast as railway trains could carry them. 
Within forty-eight hours, rival ‘cities’ were 
putting forw'ard their claims to be the capital ol 
the giew territory. There was necessarily some 
dawlessness. In one^ or two instances life xvas 
•acrificed in quarrels ^tween persons who claimed 


the right of first possession to particular spots; 
but an orderly government of a crude sort was 
soon established. Meanwhile, the eyes of the 
settlers were being opened to the real character of 
the country. The land proved for the most part 
to be not of very good quality; the water was 
undrinkable and the dust unbearable. Thousands 
of the settlers turned their faces homewards, and 
for a time the exodus was os rapid os the entry 
had been. On the whole, however, the district 
was fouml to be not nnadnpted for settlement, 
and a permanent population will before long have 
established itself in every desirable locality. 

Tliis incident lias set serious people in the 
United States thinking, for it is a striking demon¬ 
stration of a fact that even those whose business 
it is to be informed ujion such matters hnv(! been 
unwilling to admit—tliat t/w arable public domain 
of the Unih'd Hhitee is nearlij erlmiistal. 

The arable area in tbe IJnited States— that is, 
the area siiite.d by nature for farming - is usually 
estiiuatid at L.fiOO.OOO sipiarc miles, or f)(i0,000,000 
acres. In 1880 the area in farms was .o.8t),081,835 
acre.s. If tlie rate of increase since tliat year lias 
not been less tlian during llic previous decade— 
and tliere is reason to tliink it lias been gi'eatcr 
!—tlie area in faviiis must now (1880) be over 
' 700,000,000 acres, leaving unoccupied 2(iO,(100,000 
j iinible acres, a large part of wliicli is in the bands 
of railway roriioration.s. In 188.') tlierc were in 
' tbe lianils of tlie (.lovernnieiit .5Cl,(>ii3,!l81 acres of 
iaiiil of all kinds ; including tlie non-arable land 
as well as the arable. On this ])uiiit the Rev. 
Josiali Strong, D.D., General Secretary of tbe Fvan- 
' gelical Alliance for tbe I'nilcd States, say.« : ‘Not 
! only is the area aiiiinally disposed of enormous, 
j but it is very iiqiidly increasing. Even if the 
increase should cease, the demand for 1884, steadily 
continued, W'ould .cxlianst the supply in twenty 
'years. It irm.st not be forgotten that these 
! 501,000,000 acres include the great mountain 
ranges and all the barren land.s. Only a small 
portion is arable. The farmimj lands of llte IVcst 
vyitl all be taken up before the close of the. 'present 
century.' 

The present population of the Xitiitcd States is 
estimated at 04,000,(X)0. By the time it reaclics 
7.5,0(10,000, the arable area will all be absorbed in 
I farms. This will give a population of fifty tp the 
stpiave mile of arable land—not a case of over- 
t crowding, certainly, the population of England and 
[ Wales being twelve times ns dense ; but it will 
I bring the people of the United StaU'S face to face 
I with a new problem. It is not too much to say 
that the sncce.ss of that groat nation, the facility 
with wbirli it has adapted itself to every social and 
jiolitical problem, lias been'in a large measure due 
to the possession of an njiparently boundless area 
of viigin soil, free, or practically so, to the si-ttler ; 
and ill a still larger measure to tlie public faith in 
the limitless capacity of the country for expansion. 
Questions which vex the minds of stutesmen in 
crowded commHnitie.s, solve themselves on the 
vast prairie ; and a spirit of harmony and mutual 
helpfulness is developed in the founding of new 
territories. When private ownership has locked 
up all fh(? arable land, the real diilioulties of the 
nation will have begun. We .believe the people 
will prove equal to the new condition of tningt; 
our point is, that the conditions will be new, and 
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in tlieir novulty Canada and, through Canada, 
QrSat Britain are concerned. 

It is'not incorrect, perhaps, to say that the pro¬ 
gress of the United States, which has challenged 
the admiration of the world, has been based upon 
the development of its great wheat-growing area. 
Of the forty-cdght States and Territories, fifteen 
may be classed as wheat-growing; and sixty per 
cent, of the total increase of po])ulutiou in the 
IJnited States between 1870 and 1880 was in 
these fifteen. One may well hesitate at uttempt- 
ing to set a limit to the capacity of a country like 
the United States to absorb and sustaiu popula¬ 
tion. Yet it is manifest that expansion in the 
future will be governed by different law.s, now 
that the arable public domain is npproacdiing 
exhaustion, from those that obtained when a 
seemingly boundless area invited all the world 
to share its rich bounty. 

In view of these considerations, the existence 
in <./'anada of a vast area suited to the successful 


of Canada is spoken of, but to the vast and little- 
known country to the north. The Committee 
says: ‘That nothin the scope of the Committee's 
inouiry there is a possible area of, 65(1,000 square 
miles fitted for the growth of potatoes; 4(>7,000 
square miles suitable for barley, and 316,000 
square miles suitable for wheat. That there is 
a pastoral area of 860,000 srinaro miles, 26,000 
miles of whicli are open prairie with occasional 
groves, the remainder being more or less wooded j 
274,000 square miles, including the prairie, may 
be considereil as arable land. That tbrougltout 
this arable mid pastoral area, latitude bears no 
direct relation to summer isotherms, the spring 
flowers and the buds of deciduous trees appear¬ 
ing as early north of Great Slave Lake us at 
Winnipeg, St I’uul, and Minneapolis, Kingston, 
.and Ottawa, and earlier along the Peace, Liard, 
and some minor western iiflliKuits of the Oieat 
Maikeiizie lliver, where the climate resembles 
that of Western Ontario,’ 


cultivation-of wheat becomes of groat interest and 
importance. Undoubtedly, tlie Southern States 
offer many inducements, as well as a vast scujie 
for the enterprise of settlors ; but emigration 
from north temperate latitude.s will for the most 
part seek a borne along the same isothermal 
lines. Moreover, the greatest pn.ssible advantage 
tliat a country can offer to settlers is its ailn])ta- 
bility for wlie,,it-growiiig and slock-raising. This 
the Soutliern Stitns cannot ofi'er ; hence emigra¬ 
tion to America may 1>C expected to seek tile 
wheat-growing and stock-raising area of (.'anada, 
if tiiey are sufficiently extensive to absorb it and 
have no serious disadvantages. 

It may be promised tliat Canada 1ms a larger 
territory than the United .States, and fully as 
great an area of arable land. Sneli a statement 
us this wt)idd have been promptly rejected a few 
years ago ; and even now it may not be genoiully 
necepted without demonstration in some detail. 
For this pnrpo.se tlie Dominion may be considered 
in four sections : tlie Maritime Provinces, the St 
Jjawii'iice Valley, the Prairie region, and the 
Pacific Slope. * 

Tile area of the Maritime Provinces—namcl)’. 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island—is ;i2,i:Mi,t)60 acres, of which 18,600,000 
acres may be classed as arable, (jiiebec and 
Ontario make up the second divi.siou—tliut is, 
the .St Jjawrence Valley section, including the 
region along the great lakes, and as fai- we.st .as 
the eastern lioundary of Manitoba, having an 
urea of 2-16,840,.‘120 actres. Ilow much of Ibis 
ought to bo classed as aralde cannot be stated 
definitely ; but it is perhaps reasonable to place 
it, when speaking of the nltiuuite capacity of 
Canadian agriculture, at 130,000,0(K) acres. M ueli 
of it will not, however, be occupied until after 
the Prairie section has been fully taken up. The 
arable and pastoral area in the Prairie section 
may be estimated at upwards of 700,000,000 
acres. 

A Committee of the Canadian Senate was 
charged wifli the duty of (examining into the 
resources and capabilities of the Great Mackenzie 
Basin and the .ouiitry eastward to Hudson Bay, 
^ ^ area of l,fi()0;000 square miles, lying to tlie 
north of the Saskatchewan watershed. In other 
words, its observations were not directed to what 
is ordinaiily reftared to when the Prairie region 


To a Enrojieaii, it will not seem at all remark¬ 
able that a eonnlrv lying north of latitude fifty- 
four degrees north has iioen found to be favour¬ 
able to iigrieultnic. Half the area of the British 
Isles, all of Di'iimark, Norway, and Sweden, a 
large yiart of Prns.sia, and much more than half 
of Itussiu, lie north of that parallel. The ide.os 
heretofore received of the climate of British Noith 
America have been laised tipon tl.e condition of 
things existing on the eastern coast of tlie con¬ 
tinent, wliere tlie great Polar Current flowing 
down throngh Jlavis Strait brings ice and cold 
weatlier to comparatively low latitudes. 

Even in regard to this part of the continent 
the prevailing opinion in Ktiroiic is very orro- 
neou-s. (Jiiebee, New Brunswick, and Nova .Scotia 
are far frmn posses-siiig an inliosjiitahle climate. 
Undoubtedly tliere has been a eliange in this 
re.speel since the first settlement of the country, 
to wlmtu'.' . cause it may be due. Tlie average 
length of tho winters ajipears to be. somewhat 
sliorter, due to a slight prolongation of autumn. 
It. is not easy to give a general characterisiition 
to the winters of the eastern provinces which 
would not lie in a certain degree niisleailing. P’or 
instance, the dillereiicc between soutliern New 
Biimswick and Nova Scotia on the one liand 
and nortliern New, Brunswick and Gncbcc on the 
otlicr is very considerable : also between Quebec 
and Ontario tlieic are many points of dill'ercnce..| 
Proximity to the 0 ]ien ocean or to great lakes 
that do not freeze, the clearing away of forests, 
and the consequent more rapid evaporation of 
moisture and earlier melting of the snow, have ' 
an ameliorating iiillueiice on tlie eliniute j while 
tile presenco. uf laige forest areas, the proximity 
of groat ice-fields, and tlie prevalence of north 
winds, have a contrary tendency. Therefore it 
is tliat .statements which liolil good of one part 
of Canada do not apply with accuracy to other 
pai ts. But syieakiiig generally, it may be said 
tliat the winters on the Atlantic coast of Canada 
are very much more severe tlinn those in cor¬ 
responding latitudes on tlie Atlantic coast of 
Europe ; but not so severe, except in the extreme 
nortliei n parts of the settled districts, as to inter¬ 
fere with the successful prosecution of agricul¬ 
ture. • ^ * 

Mr James Anderson, of Winnipeg, whose father 
was* a prominent Hudson Bay Company officer, 
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and who himself was born in the Canadian 
west, was exaniined before the Candffian’Senate 
Committee in 1888. Mr Andersojj, seniol'^ was 
sent by the Imperial (lovernment to search for 
Sir Jolni Franklin down the Mackenzie Valley, 
and his son had ncces-s to his diary and other 
observations made by him, cxtenilin^ over a 
number of years. Spcakiii" of .life ]ST)rth-we.st 
of Canada, he said : ‘ Tlicre is no dorftt’ that the 
climate is chanmnn. We liave evidence in this 
coiintiy [Quebec] that tlie climate is changin", and 
we have evidence of it in tlie prairies of the 
North-west.’ This observation undoubtedly applies 
to the whole of North America. As settlement 
progresses there is less teiidem^y to extremes of 
temperature ; but whether this is due ■ to any 
other cause than the cutting down of forests and 
the cultivation of the soil, or whether it is in part 
duo to the same cause ns lea_d3 to the movement 
of the Magnetic Pole (ns some contend), must 
remain a matter of doubt. 

Many things besides high hitituile have to be 
considered in determining the adaptability of 
a country for soUlemeut, and of no part of 
the world is this more true than of Canada. 
The parallel of latitude which passes along the 
northern point of Labrador, and south of wliich 
lies, on the Atlantic coast, u.s dreary and nninhabit- 
ablo a land as is to be found below tlie domain of 
perennial winter, when it reaches the valley of 
the (Ireat Mackenzie passes through a laiul where 
strawberries and goo.suheri'ies grow wild, and 
where wheat, barley, and potatoes are sncce.ssfully 
cultiv.ated. 

Western Knrope owes its favourable climate to 
the Gulf Stream, tlowing hortli-easterly across the 
Atlantic. A similar current pours in a mighty 
Hood northward along the east of Asia ; and its 
passage to the Arctic Ocean being barreil by the 
near approach of the continents, it swings east¬ 
ward and, with its accompanying warm winds, 
infpinges upon the western shoia: of Cmmln. Tlie 
great monntain ranges rob it of some of its sur¬ 
plus moisture, and it sweeps through defile.«, and 
passes out on to the plains of tlie North-west, 
warm and comparatively dry. 

America consists of a great central plain. 
Hanked by two mountain ranges. This pl.ain 
has a gradual descent to tlie north over tlie 
greater part of its area. Where tlie Union Pacific 
Railway leaves the plain to enter the Rocky 
Mountains, it dias for a distance of fifty miles 
an average altitude of five thousand feet. The 
corresponding portion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is not more than thrhe lliousand feet 
above the sea-level, and the decrease continues 
until at the valley of the Peace River—that is, iu 
latitude fifty-six degrees—the altitude is not more 
than'one thousand feet. 

Another feffectivo cause of favourable summer 
temperature is to he found in the length of tlie 
days. Long-continued suiiMiine seems to he especi¬ 
ally propitious for farming.' Vegetation is much 
more rapid in latitndes where the days are long— 
that is, of course, where the other conditions arc 
favourable—than in places where the days are 
shorter. At .Fort Simpson, which, it k alleged, 
is within the limit of wlient-culture, there is 
scarcely any differenci between, night and day 
in mid-snmmcr. 

Oonceming the wiiftcr tempciature of this part 
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of Canada, tiiere appears to be a necessity for a 
l adienl revision of popular belief. We refer ifow 
not to Manitoba and the territories along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It is well known that 
in the portion of the Dominion last referred to tlio 
wintere, though not so long as those iu Queljec 
and parts of New Brnnswick, are more severe, 
especially in tlie duration of ‘ cold 8])ell8 from 
which fact the conclusion lias been drawn, not 
imnatnrally, tliat in regions farther to tlie north 
the cold niiKst be too intense and prolonged for 
the country ever to become thickly peopled— 
that, in short, even if the land is fertile and the 
Slimmer temperature favourable for farming, the 
lowness of the teinpej’atnru and the frequency of 
great storms during a period of six months every 
year practically close it to any class of emigration 
except that from high latitudes. The cvuleuce 
taken by the Senate Committee above refeiTed to 
presents tlie case in a new and favonroblc light. 
‘ The'winter temperature at Fort Simpson’—which 
is about us far nortli as any claim is made for 
successful farming- ‘is about the smne as at St 
Petersburg,’ says one witness. ‘The winter is 
ahont the same ns in Ontario,’ says another, refer¬ 
ring to the Peace River and the liiard Valley. 
Sucii testimony could he multiplied ; and while 
it is preimitiire to any that the adiiptahility of 
the district for settlement by emigrants fiom tin? 
iiortli temperate sections of Europe has been 
placed beyond a doubt, the importance of tho 
liearing ol' the ipiestion upon the development 
of the Dominion will he conceded. If, ni'OU 
investigation, it sliiill be iiiiide clear tliat the 
whole region between Fort Simpson and the 
United States boundary is adaiited to wheat- 
cultnri', and po.ssesses much tlie same winter 
elimiite in all its parts, our riews os to the 
food-producing capUeity of Oiinada, and its result¬ 
ing capacity to support population, rvill he greatly 
enlarged. 

Doubtless, in common with every other land, 
the country has its drawbacks, some of wliich 
will be overcome in tints, while others arc insur- 
nioiintahle ; but on a fair halancd being struck 
between advantages and disadvantages, it will 
holil its own in comparison willi any part of tlie 
continent One of tliese drawbacks is the occur¬ 
rence of summer frosts. Apart altogether from 
tho probability of the oessatiou of these as the 
country becomes settled, there seems to be ni> 
doubt that the extmisive experiments being carried 
on by-the Dominion government will lead to the 
introduction of a wheat which will come to 
maturity in a period short. enough practically 
to remove all danger of loss from ‘frosted’ 
grain. 

Coiiceniing that part of, British Columbia which 
lies west of tlie Rocky Mountains, much has yet 
to be learned. No one can presume t(> speak 
definitely of its capacity, from an agricultural 
stand-point. Apparently, the greater part of its 
area is mountainous, and not adapted to fnrniitig ; 
but there are textensive areas which are highly 
fertile, and others yet more extensive which 
furnish grazing-lands of special value. 

The existence of this immense domain in 
Ounuda adapted to agriculture iihd' stock-raising, 
and as yet for the most part iu the hands of either 
the Federal or the Provincial Governments, taken 
in connection with the rapid exhaustion of the 
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ar^JjIc public domain in tlie United States, must 
li.ive s potent intlueuce upon the development of 
the North American (,!ontinent during the next 
quarter of a century. 


CUAULIE HANSOM. 

A STOKV OF THE OIL COHNTUV. 

CH.MTEU IV. —CONC'LU.SION. 

John Bcrlinoton whs not killed, for the nitro- 
j'lycerine can which had lain in the bottom of 
the bout was nn empty one. Hud it been full, 
there would have Tieeii enough of the e.xploaive to 
destroy an ironclad steamer. As it was, there 
was (piite sullieient of the greasy substance 
adhering to the sides of tlio can to kill a hun¬ 
dred men; and yet John Burlington elieated 
deatli. But he *’as terribly battere.d and bruised, 
and his legs were fearfully lacerated. Hu<l it not 
been for the prompt assistance rendered by Cap- 
Udn Jerry Jones, who boldly plunged into the icy 
water, the poor fellow must have been drowneil, 
for he Wfis completely helples-s. Kiml hands 
carried the wounded man to liis riujin in Tommy 
Van Iforn’.s house, while Ted Itobinson mounted 
Burlington’s own horse and galloped all the. way 
to Mesopotamia for Doctor Beslie. It was a 
‘close call’ for John Burlington; but surgical 
skill and tender nursing speedily i)laced him on 
the roail toward recovery. 

And while anxious hearts stood about Burling¬ 
ton’s bedside, the wretched fellow who might 
have prevented by a word all this sorrow and j).iiu 
and trouble kept himself locked up in the little 
room where so ret;ently he had experienced the 
RUi)reme. happiness of his life. The pretty curtain, 
fastened by the dainty bows of red ribbon, still 
spanned the window, ami the sti^el engravings 
hung upoii the whitewa.shed walls precisely as 
Marie had placed them. .^Eveu the little glass 
vase was \ipon {he table, ahd beside it stood the 
Oxfont frame containing the school teacher’s 
]ihotograph. But Charlie Itunsom was ashamed 
to look upon even that lifeless portrait of the 
woman 'he had so deeply wronged—the woman 
who.se more than kindness to him he had repaid 
by permitting the matt who was almost her 
hn8ban<l to rush uuhindei'ed to his death. For on 
that first day, when Ransom hurried home and 
locked himself in his room, he did not know that 
Burlington was still alive. He had seen his 
victim-for such he now deeincd Burlington — 
taken from the water and carried to his room ; 
but he had not waited to learn the exact effect of 
the explosion. So, alone with himself and his 
sternly accusing conscience. Ransom felt that the 
brand of Cain was upon him, that lie was a 
murderer of the deepest dye. For, now that his 
revenge hail reacheil its fearful climax, lie was 
overtaken by remorse—a passion that operates 
more keenly, and is harder to bear than jealousy 
ami a desire 'for revenge. He now viewed bi.s 
action, or 'inaction, upon the river-side veiy 
^differently from .what he did when he failed to 
vwirn Burlington o'f Tiis danger. He saw, when it 
was too late, that it is quite i>o8sib1e for passive 
indifference to be as guiltily fatal as active wrong¬ 
doing. 
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. In the evening Mrs Junes called Ransom to 
shppqr, but he gave her no answer. Later on she 
tapped at hi.s ^loor, hut he said that he was not 
hungry. Then, as a thought Struck .him, he 
opened the door a few inches and asked : ‘ What 
do they say about Mr Burlington'(’ 

‘Jerry’s just been over. The doctor’s come; 
and the poor dear man’s alive, ami that’s all. 
Jerry’ll go down to Van Horn’s again in the 
morning.’ 

Alive! Then there was some hope, and ho 
might not be an actual murderer, after all. But 
be inia a munlerer ; for if John Burlington did 
not die, tlmt made no difference to the murilerous 
desires that bad so lately dwelt in bis bearl. 
Beside.s, Burlington might die yet; he was only 
just alive, iukI the doctor might not be able to 
save him. 

All through the night (’barlie alternately paced 
the lloor or threw himself into the wood-seated 
cbiur that Marie bad .so often occupied when she 
jdayed to him on the banjo. When the gray 
liglit of the cliilly morning dawned, be listeneil 
intently as Captain Jerry left the house. When 
j the Captain returned to bis breakfast, Raiasom 
I opened his door and inquired : ‘ How is he ? ’ 

I ‘Very low,’ was tlie ominous reply. 

I Again he closed the door; and all through the 
• long hours of that day Ransom stayed in his 
I room, declining food and refusing to see anyone. 
The long li<mis dragged wearily and painftilly, 
and tlie wretched fellow Bulfered the most excru¬ 
ciating agony of mental torture. 

At noon, the doctor’s bulletin w.'ls much the 
same ns in the moiTiing ; but at supper-tiine Mrs 
.lones Hid not wait for Ransom’s eager inquiry. 
She liud seen that Charlie svas taking the accident 
sadly to heart, though she wondered why, so 
she hurried to the door of the little roonn 
‘ Charlie ! ’ 

‘ What is it ? What news 1 ’ 

‘ He is better ; -ho will pull through.’ 

‘Better?’ lie a.sked in a tone of voice which 
would have risen to a shout bad it not been for 
bis bated breath. ‘ Better ? You are sure there is 
UO;mistake- it is what the doctor says?’ 

‘ 'I'liere is no mistake ; the doctor lias every 
hope.’ 

‘ O my (iod, iiiv God ! ’ sobbed the poor fellow, 
suddenly relievetl from the crushing weight of 
responsibility for the bi.ss of a valuable human 
life. ‘ 0 God, forgive me ! ’ be prayed, while 
tears coursed down bis cheeks. Wistfully he 
gazed, though dimly, at the picture in the Oxford 
frame. ‘Marie,’ he sobbcil, ‘I must tell you all 
about it —perhaps you will forgive me—perhaps, 
perhaps 1 ’ Then, with the photograph still in 
fiis hand, he flung himself upon his hard bed and, 
like a tired eliild, cried himself to sleep. 

When the Doll awoke it was almost noon of the 
next clay. But ho felu much refi’eshed, and he 
was fiiTi'ily resolved upon niakiiig a full confes¬ 
sion to Marie Reeee. He washed himself ami 
swallowed a cup of tea which Mrs Junes prepared 
for him, and then lie started out. He knew 
where he could find Marie, for he rightly expected 
that she Would neft n&glect her scluxil pities 
now that the chances for ^urlington’s, recovers 
were fairly good. ' 

At twelve o’clock, when the scholaw were 
disnliased for dinncF, Ransom entered the school- 
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room. Miss Reese was herself pale and weary ; 
but she was positively sliockod by the Doll’s 
miserable appearance. His liaKstki'd face bore 
distinct "traces *of mental anguish and of recent 
teara ‘Why, lluii.soin,’ she -said kindly, ‘what 
is the matter i You have not been* ill again 
surely ? Sit down.’ 

The 8choolmistre.s6 wa.s the only person left in 
tile room when Ransom entered, ami she was 
putting on her hat to go. Hut she laid it aside as 
she spoke, and gently pushed her chair towai'd 
her visitor. 

‘ No, inarm ; 1 will stand. Please sit down 
yourself ; ami—and —for God’s sake. Miss Reese, 
don’t talk kiml to me or—or I shan't lie able to 
tell you what’k on my mind.’ And ns he spoke, 
Ransom gulped down a sob that almost got the 
better of liiiiL ‘The Lord know.s, Miss Reese, I 
want your good opinion, for it’.s the sweetest 
thing as ever 1 ’ve known. But 1 don’t want it 
if 1 don’t deserve it; that is to say, I know I 
don’t deserve it ; but i don’t want to get it by no 
false pretences. 1 ’m bail and wicked—oh yes, 
nmrm ; wait and judge for yourself -and I want 
to tell you all about it. And then, why, if you’ll 
forgive me then, I shall go away from, thi.9 place 
happy, inarm ; and I shall bless you, and pray 
0 (k 1 to bless you, day in and night out.—Now, if 
you’ll be so good as to listen for live minute.s, I ’ll 
tell .you the whole story. 

‘When I first see you, inarm’—Ransom I'clapsed 
into his old careless river-style of talking -‘I 
thought you might be n uiigel ; I did indeed. 1 
knew as I was only a poor no-account river roust¬ 
about what couhiii’t hardly read or write, and 
scarce talk straight ; but I judged there Was no 
harm in sort of admiring and woi-sliipiiiug a 
angel. And so in a quiet way, at a respectful 
di.stance like, I woi"shi[q)ed you, niarm. And 
then you ’lowed me to come to the school, and 
you took a fancy to lielp me along, and was kind 
and patient with me. As also, you liked to 
have me drop in once in a while at Oajitain 
Peter’s and talk to you ’bout thi! river and sech. 
Then we took them skating trips down the creek, 
and you let me give you some skates and taught 
mo all the fancy figure.s on the ice. And ’long 
about that time I forgot that 1 was only a poor 
dunderhead of a riverdad, and that you was my 
giKid angel. Instead of just keeping on a-worship- 
ping you. Miss Reese, 1 made a fool of myself 
ami—no; don’t be angry at tluit, for I couldn’t 
help that part of it—I loved you like -like well, 
like Mr Burlington loves you. And then, when 
I couldn’t make up my mind what to do about it, 
I fell sick, and you came to see me. You was 
very kind—you’ve alius been kind to me—and 
brought me things and played for mo and sang to 
me, and, j'es, you kissed me. I know, I under¬ 
stand now, marm ; it was just pity and friend¬ 
ship ; but I didn’t knowi tlion*—perhap.s I didn’t 
want to know. But after that, I thought for etm 
that you really did ca.j forme—the same os voii 
care for Mr Burlington. So I was happy. But 
then Mr Burlington came, and he was kind and 
wnerous, just like yon, marin. But the kinder 
he w.as and the pleasanter fie was the more I 
toed him, because hejiad what I could never get 
Tra’m, I ‘mated him, and wished him dreadful 
things ; and that day—last J|onday— I seen him 
get into the boat, and I seen the tin can, and I 


knew well enough it was glycarfno, inarm. But 

1 never says a woivl—;just let him go on, and- 

Well, marm, you know the rest’ 

When Ransom paused, Marie was tremhling 
like a leaf, while upon her face those who knew 
her w'ell could have read signs of indignation, 
grief, and disappoiiitnicnt 

‘ This is true, I suppose 1 ’ she said in a voice 
that was none the less hard and cold because of a 
tremulous quiver. 

‘Yes ; it’s all true, every word.—But oh, Mies 
Reese, forgive me ! Please, please forgive me ! I 
am sorry, truly sorry. 1 have already suH'ered 
more than‘ you will ever know, and my piinish- 
nioiit will never quite leave me. I would do 
anything, give anytliing, to undo that day’s 
w'ork.’ 

‘ Ah,’ she said, in the same cold tonc.s, ‘ the 
more. 1 think of it and recollect what might have 
hueu the result, the more horrible it Bceni.s. And 
you, above all people ! Yoiir lo-’e for me must 
have been of a very curioiis quality and she 
laughed a hollow little laugh. 

‘ Don’t, please don’t, Miss Reese. 1 know T 
have deeply wronged you ; 1 know 1 ileserve 
your hatred and your ciiisc.s, and yet—I ask your 
forgiveue.ss. In two days the tlerii goes down to 
Oil City, and I shall go with her, but I shall 
never come back to the Valley. 1 will try never 
to cros.s your path any more, only jdea.se forgive 
me.’ The Doll, cap in hand, knell with bowed 
head befoiy the school mi.stl'ess as he pleaded for 
her merciful judgment. 

‘ No, Ran.som,’ she said ; ‘ you ask too much. 
God may forgive you : perhaps I may some day— 
but I cannot now. Please leave me.’ 

So uuforgiven, the Doll left his old friend and 
teacher ; but that niglit, when Marie Reese laid 
her head to rest upon her pillow, she resolved to 
send for Ransom the following afternoon. 

The success of the ‘ shooting ’ at Captain Peter 
Lamson’s well had given an impetus to the dyna- 
niilo man’s business. All the owners id' uiimitis- 
factor.v Wells had them immediately ‘shot;’ and 
within two days after the accident to John Bur¬ 
lington, seven or eight wells were throwing huge 
i’ouutains of oil which it was impossible for a lime 
to control. Tliis oil, wliich was nearly all wasted, 
ilowed in every direction alxnit Pun ilandle City, 
filially finding its way to the Tomhicken Creek. 
Meanwhile, locomotion was ditlicnlt, and where 
practicable, exceedingly disagreeable ; for some of 
the slrcanis of crude oil were ns much ns ten feet 
wide and several inches deep. 

On the night that Marie Reese went to sleep 
regretting her harshness toward the Doll, Mrs 
T.anisou was redieving her friend, Mrs Van Horn, 
in the care of John Burlington and toward mid¬ 
night Captain Peter was called out by one of his 
workmen from the South Side Well on account 
of an accident having happened to the derrick. 
This left Marie quite alone in tlia Lnmsons’ liouse, 
which was rather isolated from the other resi¬ 
dences, none of them being built very closely 
together in Pan Handle City. The iiearc.st house 
to Captain Peter’s was Jerry Janes,’s, perhaps two 
liundred yards distant. That evening Mane hfcd 
been carried home in Peter Lamson’s strong arms, 
for the house was completely encircled by a little 
torrent of petioleum on its way from a ‘gushef’ 
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to4,lie river. Tlltft house stood upon a siuall and 
slight .elfvation, which, being directly in the 
■ lurse of an overflow of wa.ste petroleum, divided 
the stream into two currents, each of them six or 
seven feet wide. Tliese joined their forces once 
more just below the house, thus temporarily 
transforming the hillock into a little island. 

In the dead of the night, from some unaccount¬ 
able cause—in the oil I’egions Ihe origin of a tire 
is never di8covered*-a lire broke out near the 
very Well from whiidi tho stream flowed around 
Peter Lamsou’s house, and in less than one 
minnle a mighty river—or wall—of (ire, ten feet 
wide and ten feet high, was rolling onward 
toward tlie Toiiihicken. 

It had come to Pan Handle City ut last—one 
of those I'oaiful fire-sconrges, immunity from 
which i.s guaranteed to none of the oil towii-s and 
villages ; and it had come, as they usually do, 
when the men .were lea.st prepared to combat it. 
livcept one ori two watehmen about tlie wells 
which needed especial care, and Captain Peter, 
who was acro.ss tlie river, all the people were 
sleeping, nnc.onscious as yet of the awful danger 
that more than tlireatened tliem. No, not ipiite 
all. Stretcheil upon his sleepless bed in Jerry 
Jone.s’s house wa.s the Doll. Through the cur¬ 
tained window he perceived the lurid glare of tho 
terrible roaring lire, and as (piiekly as be noticed 
it he saw that it was rushing on in its relentless 
fury toward the liouse where Afarie Ileese lay 
sleeping. He sprang ((uiekly up, and, shouting 
‘Fire!’ us be rushed tlirougli the house, ran as 
fast as be could over the distance which inter¬ 
vened between him and I'eter Lamsou’s. This 
did not take mueli more than a minute ; lint 
the fire was ahead of^ him, and was roaring 
around tlie doomed house like a whirhvimi. 
The lieat was terrific, and the temperature, inside 
the liouse must have lieen eiiual to that of au 
oven. But Hansom cared nothing for that He 
had often thought he would like to prove his 
love for Marie Reese by laying down his life foi- 
her. lie had always meant as much as that—he 
meant it yet 

8 o he darted through tho wall of fife whose 
cruel flames peeled the skin from his face and 
hands, 'wliile it m.ade his hair singe and curl. 
With a blow he battered down the light door and 
rushed up the narrow stairway, at the bead of 
which stood Marie, trembling'from flight and 
almost fainting with the heat. Slie bad lia.stily 
enveloped herself in a dre..ssiiig-gown. The heat 
was stifling, and Ransom knew tliat he must hurry 
or both of them should be burned to death. He 
pulled a large handkerchief from his pocket and 
tiglitly tied it about Marie’s ankles, outsiile her 
wrapper ; then lie took olf liis own thick coat 
and threw it over the girl’s head and shoulder.s, 
buttoning every button. ‘Kcepiinite .still,’ he said, 
in tones which forbade all demur or argmiiont. 
With something of his old-time vigour, lie took 
Marie in his arms a.s if she had been a haliy, and 
carried lier down the steep staircase out into —yes, 
throuyh the tea of fire, ami laid her heyond’tlie 
i-eaoh of ‘the flames, unhurt except for her 
scorched Iniiids., 

0 And Ransom f Ah, for poor Ransom the 
double trip_ through the flames had been too 
D.tich, especially tlie return journey, for lie wore 
no hat, and his coat he had wrapped about Marie. 


CHARLIE RANSOM. 


When he laid his precious burden down, bis hair 
and eyelashes were singed to a crisp and bis 
shirt-sleeves had disappeared. He was burned 
fearfully, and what the men cariiied in p blanket 
lip to the little bedroom was more like a cinder 
than a bumun being. 

It was the evening after the fire lliut bad 
destioyed ('iiptain I’eter Lani.son’s Iioiikc, and sad 
hearts lingered about Jerry Jone.s’s slianly ; for 
ill the little side beilroom Uliarlie Ransom lay 
dying. 

There was not the slightest hope tor the poor 
fellow, and perlmps it was better so, because, bad 
lie possessed siitlieicnt vitality, be must have 

{ lassed tliioiigli days ami weeks erf terrible pain 
lefore be could possibly have recovered. His 
poor scoi elied and bruised body was blackened liy 
smoke, while the baked skin bad peeled off liis 
face, ariiis, and liimds, leaving them raw and 
soi'c. The curly flaxen locks were gone, and the 
large blue eyes were now bandaged with lint and 
petroleum grease. His mind was wandering, and 
once or twice the cracked lips parted to iiinnnur 
of the red can, of Mr Builiiigloii, and of the 
scliooliiiarm. 

Late ill the evening, Raiisoiii became rational, 
and be lay quite still. Not a single coniplaint 
or word of reproach escaped him; but about 
ten o’clock those who watched and listenetr board 
liini feebly ask for ‘Miss Reese.’ So they called 
Marie, who was in the adjoining loom, to stop 
to the bedside. 

The girl was miserable enough at the llimight 
of her liarsli words spoken to the Doll when he 
so eanie.stly pleaded for her forgivciie.ss, and her 
tears flowed fast at the s.ail sight wliich her 
jiliicky deliverer now presented. Iler own hands 
were bamlaged, so she could not well touch 
Ransom’s if she had dared to, but—as she had 
done inly a few short weeks hefoie—she bent 
over and lightly kissed the poor burned fore¬ 
head. 

Cliarlic knew quite well who it was, for pain¬ 
fully ami slowly be whispered; ‘You will for¬ 
give met’ 

‘ ,My poor boy, yes, oh yes !’ 

There was a pause of some moments, during 
wliiih the .silence was intense. Again it was 
bi'idien by the Doll : ‘Miss Reese.’ 

‘ Wliat is it, (iliarlie V 

‘For—the’—last-time.you-you will sing— 

for me V 

‘ 1 will try,’ she said with a .sob. ‘ What shall 
I.sing r 

‘ Tlie--hoaveiily—mansion piece.’ 

Tlie banjo stood in its old corner, and Marie 
sonowfully took it up. Her feelings well-nigh 
overcame her, but for the dying lad’s sake she 
restniiiiej them, and as she iiieked—awkw'ardly 
enough with lier buJidaged hand—tlie simple 
prelude to the old hymn. Ransom’s scorched 
lijis parted with a sad smile of satisfaction. And 
then she sang ; 

My Iieav’nly home is tjright and fair ; 

Nor pain nor death oan enter there ; 

Its glittering towers thh snn outshine; 

That heav’uly maiis'pn shall be mine. 

i.et others seek a honjp below, 

■’ Wliioh flames devour, or waves o'eilldw t 
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Jie mine « liappier lot—to own 
A heav’iily luansion n«ar the throne. 


The iiext mwning, when the »iin rose over 
the Alleghnnies end shone down upon tlie Torn- 
hieken Viilley, Ohiirles liuusom had for ever left 
Pan Handle City. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MODELS OF SHIPS. 

In a recent nnniber of this Juumal we gave an 
account of a inethoil of experiiuenting on models 
of estuafies, by iiieaii.s of which harbour engineers 
may get some indication ns to the probability of 
the siK’cess of'iiitctnled hui'boiir works. In the 
present article it is proposed to show' how e.xpcri- 
mebts on models of ships may afford guidance 
to naval architects in designfng real ships. The 
problem is often presented to shipbuilders, how 
to builil a vessel capable of running at a certain 
high speed ; and when there are, as is usually 
the case, other comlitions to be accomplished— 
shallow draught, large carrying capacity, and a 
strict limit of price and time—the problem 
hocoracs by no nuMiis an easy one to solve. No 
doubt, shipbuilders who have had large experi¬ 
ence »n building somewhat similar vessels can 
often hit off very tolerably what is required by 
imitation with moderate variation ; but there is 
always considerable risk of failure. Disappoint¬ 
ments often occur entailing loss to the sliip- 
bnilder or ship-owner, sometimes to both. 

The late Mr William Fronde introduced a 
method for experimenting by means of models 
accurately made to scale, in order to find out 
what speed can bo advantageously got in the 
real ships. He used a simple rule founded mi 
hydraulic principles for determining at wlint 
speed a model ought to be driven in order to got 
the same ‘stream-lines’ as in the real ship, and 
in oixler that the waves caused by its motion 
through the water may be proportionally the 
same in size and shape. This ndo when tested 
by actual exirerimeut was found to give true 
results. According to this rule—which is often 
called Fronde’s Rule—tire speed of the model 
might to be to the speed of the real ship in the 
proportion of the square iPOt of the length. Tims, 
tor instance, if the model is ten feet long, ami 
the real ship forty feet, the speed of the imHlel 
ought to be half the speed of the ship. The 
zesistanoe in the model is to the re.sistanco of tlu' 
real ship in the pi-oportion of the cube of the 
dimensions. In the cose supposed, the model 
being a quarter the length of the real ship, the 
resistance of the model w^l be_J x ^ x ^ = ch 
of the resistance of the real shin. 

In the year 1868, Mr Fronde projrosed to the 
Admiralty that they shoidd construct a large 
tank fitted up with apparatus for the purpose of 
coudneting accurate .experiments on models of 
war-ships and other government vessels ; and a 
tank Vm accordingly constructed soon after at 
Torquay,' ^ere Mr PVondo personally superin- 
teiided the experiprents. The models were made 
of paraffin wax, and 'were generally twelve, feet 


long, it being found that mwlels of that size 
yielded very reliable information as to wfiat 
would be the behaviour of the real ships ; while 
smaller ones could not be depcndutl on to give 
exactly corresponding r esulta The models were 
east ill moulds made of clay, and were then earved 
down to the exact slinpe, lhi.s lieing aei ouiplislied 
by the aid of an ingenious mechanical contriviiuce. 
Tlic tank was two hundred and seventy-eight 
feet long, tliii ty-six feet broad at the top, and ten 
feet deep. A light railway suppoi-ted from the 
roof ran along the whole length of the tank over 
the water at a height of twenty inches above tJie 
surface. On this railway a small truck could bo 
drawn from end to end by a steam-engine. The 
models were towed through the water by this 
truck. 

In order to get a r-ecord of the exact speed 
of the model riming the experiment, and the 
force required to tow it at that,speed, a small 
paper-covered cylinder and a pcif acre fitted up 
ill such a way that the line traced by the pen 
indicated botli the speed and the force. This indi¬ 
cator was niomited on the truck, ami the cylinder 
was turned by a baud from a pulley on one of the 
axles of the truck ; while the pen, being nttacbed 
to a sort of spring-balaiice in wliut may be 
regarded ns the tow-rope, was moved backwards 
and forwards along the cylinder accoiding to tlie 
force applied, so that the distance traversed Ijy 
Ihe model and the force a]iplicd in towing it 
were thus recorded. Time was indicated by 
another line drawn on the same cylinder by a 
pen which received a jerk from a clock every 
tiuir-sceond. The diagram, then, drawn by this 
indicator showed exactly what force was re¬ 
quired to tow a particular model at a eertain 
speed ; anil by comparing the diagrams got 
by towing tlie model at dilferent speeds, and 
also by compaiing the duigranis juoduced by 
models of variims shapes, valuuWe practical 
results were obtained. 

It was found that the resistance as iiidicateil by 
the force required to tow the model .varied greatly 
with slight moililiiaitiona in the form of the vessel. 
As the models Were eon.striicted of paraffin wax, 
the form could, witboiit mucli ditliculty, be modi¬ 
fied until a satisfactory result was attained. 
Sometimes a model wbieli at first sight appeared 
Well designed proved liiisatisfactiiry when tried, 
on account of the cliaracter of the waves which it 
produced in moving through the water ; and a 
slight alteration of the form was found to give 
luueh better results. Besides tlie exact infor¬ 
mation as to speed and resistance obtained from 
the diagrams of the indicator, the experimenter 
eonbi also learn mucli tlmt was interesting and 
useful about the comparative merits of various 
forms by watebing the waves produced in each 
ease ns the model moved tlirongli tiie water, the 
truck being made sulliciently large and strong to 
carry the ob.scrver. The iinportance of thus 
observing the position and shape of ibe waves 
i.s most essential in designing a qiiipk paddle- 
steamer, because a form of vessel otherwise quite 
satisfactory for speed may happen to pfoduce the 
hollow of a wave ju-st at the place where the 
paddle-wheel is intended to act on tfie water, ami* 
this may interfere very seriously with the action 
of the paddle-wheel. By experimenting on a 
model, the form of the vessel may be modified a 
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little BO as to shift the hollow of the wave to 
soAo other position along the eiilc of the 
ship, thus 'allowing the piuldle to work advanta¬ 
geously. 

ftlneh V’aliiable light has alnauly been thrown 
on ditlicult probleni.s in naval arebitei’ture by 
nieana of sneh cxperiiiieiits on nioilels ; and 
further di8coverie.s and inventions nniy be ex- 
pecttal to follow. 

The Admiralty tank experiments are still 
carried on. After the death of Mr Fronde it 
was considered that a tank at (iosport would 
be more convenient for naval ollic.ials than the 
original one at 'I'orqtiay, and a new one was 
accordingly constructed tliere insteinl, to which 
the cxjierinieu.al apparatus was removed. Here 
Mr William Fronde’s son, Mr K. E. Fronde, 
conducts the experiments with the aid of a 
staff of otlicialjj. Only one jirivate firm of ship¬ 
builders 1ms as yet been enUu'pri.sing enough to 
construct an c^^jerimenUd tank, namely, hlessrs 
William Denny & Brothers of Dumlrarton. 
There are, in fact, ns yet only these two in 
our country—the one at (Iosport an<l the other 
at Dumbarton. The Italian (!ovcrnnient ha.s 
jirst sliirted a .siniil.ir tank at .Sper.ia. 

It would be very <lo8irable that more of these 
cxpeiimeutal tanks should be constrinted, our 
Admiralty one not being available for ship- 
designers among the general public. If tanks 
were constructed in various important sliipbuild 
iug centres throughout tin; country, ami if 
arrangements were made whereby naval archi¬ 
tects could get their new ideas exprerimoutally 
tested, great .advances might be expei ted to ensue 
in the science of shipbuilding. 


’BITS Dill VERS. 

If, as Sliollcv hath it, poets are the unacknow- 
leilgcd legislators of the world, the driver of thir 
’bus is the acknowledged monarch of Bondon’s 
world on wln^els. Mounted on his box, witli 
‘regulars’ to right of him and ‘regulars’ to hdt 
of him, he is in his clement, and fears neither 
friend nor foe. Especially in the bright summer 
days is he iu his glory, as iu brimd-uew suit — 
including the tall while hat—he skilfully drives 
his lumbering vehicle thi-ough the miglity maze 
of traffic. It is like a ship in full sail, with the 
parasol and the popular ea tout cas for the canvas. 
You have the surging motion, too, to strengthen 
the illusion. This is particularly oRsorvable 
when, in passing the ’bus of a rival company, 
your topheavy conveyance almost topples over 
OK, skidding on the traui-liue.s, it struggles to 
right itself. 

’Bus drivers pay special attention to their pipe 
and their horses ; and their language is not over 
select if when the change in the latter is made 
they lmi)peu to get a duffer either on the on or 
off side. ThSy xxmt tlieir spleen during the rest 
of the journey, casting contemptuous looks at the 
poor beast, wlp'eh, is perhaps now making almost 
its lost run. But most of the horses engaged iu 
the. traffic reflect credit on the owners, seeing 
what heavy work falls to their lot; and iu the 


main they arc exceedingly well used by tlie 
drivers, Tlie whip is more for ornament than 
use, and when* made u.se of it is iu the gentlest 
manner. • 

Although the condvictor figures in many 
respects as the leading man of the twain, the 
functions of the driver are mure varied, interest¬ 
ing, and important, (leuernlly speaking, he looks 
on tlie man at the hack with a soi t of contempt, 
and woe to the conductor wlio oircn(l.s his ‘whip.’ 
The driver can cause the conductor’s takings 
to reach a very resjiectablo figure, or he the 
means of reducing them to the lowest on record. 
A gooil driver will alway-s be on Ihe (jui vive 
for customei's, and iu Ins prominent position, 
sees them long before the conilnctor is cognisant 
that clients are in wailing. A toucb with the 
whip notifies the comiueter ; and from the side 
on which i)lay is imiile therewilli, so it is known 
where business is to be looked for. But for the 
driver, too, many of tlio.se who patronise the box- 
seat woulil be able to slip ofl' without paying, for 
at certain points rw route the conductor is so busy 
beliiml tliat be caiiuol obsci ve all that goes ou iu 
the ‘front of tlic house.’ The whip is again the 
vehicle of,communication, and the conductor is 
on the alert. Again, the whistle or hell which is 
tlic iiieuus of asking the driver to stop oaproceed 
may l>e attended to with alacrity or the driver 
may work awkwaid. For instance, he is asked to 
■stop : but tlie driver goes heedles.'ly on, and bag 
proceeded so far before he can he induced to pull 
up that the conductor loses a fare. Or a driver 
may cause nimh iiicouvenicnce and annoyance by 
starting before the signal is given. And so on 
III! iiijiiiitmu. Another point in tliis connection is 
that a driver iisiiullv drives tlie same ’bus for 
years, and comes, therefore, to look upon the 
vehicle much as a captain does ou his ship. The 
conductor is iu a sense an interloper, and must 
pay for the privilege of working with him. 

If the driver of a ’btis is not a man of intellect, 
he is at anyrute an interesting personality, and 
you may gain both pleasure and profit by some- 
tiiiies riding by lii.s side and listening to his terse 
remarks. He is generally brief, sometimes witty, 
and often original. In a general way, long hours 
notwithstanding, lie is eontent. An old tliiver 
will lament the halcyon day.s—the days of the 
past, when high eliiuges were the lashion. ‘We 
don’t make what we did then,’ he says ; ‘nor do 
we get such a good class of petiple,’ lie adds. He 
evidently hardly relishes the plebeian penny, 
although himself a ‘jileb.’ But he is pleased 
with the patronage of the ladies who ride outside. 
Occasionally, one rides by his side, and if she is 
of genial tenipuraiiicnt, he lays himself out, if not 
to mash, at least to please. He is full of informa¬ 
tion, and his rnhieund countenance beams with 
delight. He will point this ont and that, and if 
the lady is interesUid ifi horses, will tell her the 
names of those he is driving. It his fair com- 
jianion is a stranger to London he will act as 
guide, so far ns he is able, by directing lier atten¬ 
tion to buildings or Iwalities of interest which lie 
in the way. In many instances, he will relate 
with gusto incidents connected with the eMbjeet 
of his reiuurks. It may lait bo all a^Bling ta 
Cocker ; but what of that 1 .. y I 

Ffom the nature of the Cinpmyment and tlft 
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very long houre, it follows that a *iver, eees 
little of his home or family. SevVn <hiy8 a 
week fiml him ou his ’bus. Hut. it should not 
ho thought that the driver t«ke.s uo interest in 
his (lomestic life. On the contrary, he is nsuully 
a married nmii, with a comfortable home and 
a respectable wife and family. In some ciisei 
drivers own the houses in which they live, and 
there are men in London engaged in this work 
who own several houses. One way and another, 
a driver does very well. Very ))lua.siiig, too, 
is it to see one of the better class of drivers 
accoippanied by his wife ou a Saturday night 
—^Ijis wife, that is, \isiting her better-half at 
his own, almost, one might say, residence—hia 
’bus. She is on the knifeboard, and they are 
settling that very important qucbtion, what shall 
be had for the Sunday dinner. 

But with the departure of the summer, this 
very plea.sant aspect of a ’bu«-<lrivet’s life censes 
to obtain. No ladies outside to brave the frost 
and snow, and the bov-seat as olteii empty as 
not. ('old, despairing fog, and gloomy mist now 
reign triiimplumt. But the driver is still strnp])ed 
above, ami, as of yore^ skilfully guides Ids 
fimr-footeil co-workers tliroiigli tlie busy stieets. 
He is now closelv mulfled up, ajjd sundry 
nips of brandy and wliisky are tlie order of 
the daj* and niglit. Vet lie budges not, but 
bravely, in face of the di-iviiig sleet, the keen 
cutting wind, or the lilindiiig snow, bolds on 
to his reins. It is very liard work now, for the 
horses may fall at any moment, and at times 
re((uire all the driver’s .strength to keep Ihein on 
all-fours. Tliis is tlie weather to discciver the 
weaklings, and you ciiiinol lielp asking at such 
a time whethar it is alisolntely right to employ 
men for so many hours a day. 

A monarch above, wlieii he reaches ihe Hags 
below, the driver is a very ordinary man in.leed. 
In hia proper element he loomed large in your 
eyes ; but on the Hat he seems a veritable 
rediictiii till iilmindi'm. lie ia like a constable 
out of uuiform, or a sailor on shore. Above, 
all hia moveiueiits indicated a master of tlie 
craft; but below, he is a miiiiiow among tlie 
tritons, lint our friend always gets down for 
a purpose, and ou this occasiou it is for dinner. 
Ho haa a wliole twenty minutes to spare ! Let 
ua therefore leave him in the full enjoyment 
of the gastronomic function, only remarking tliat 
’bus diivura aeerli posaesseil of marvellous diges¬ 
tive powers and iron coiiatitiitioiis. 

THE MONTH: 

BCIBNOE AND ABTa 

The authorities at .South Kensington Museum 
have recently adopted a new syatem of water- 
supply under pressure ig order to protect from 
fire the priceless treasures of which they ai'e 
the guardians. The orilinP“v jtresanre upon the 
water-mains is not anUicieut to force a jet to the 
higher portion of these extensive buildings, and 
it was at first contemplated to build a tower 
crowAiil with a water-tank, in order to obviate 
ISio difflSuItv, But aatlie erection of such a tower 
Ida work at considerable time, the new method 
to which we r^er ^as been adopted as a lem- 


. fkirAry expedient. This i||. the higli-presaure 
system invented by Mr M, ’^nning of London, 
and consists of a vessel of compressed air wliicli 
acts upon a closed tank of water with a capacity 
of two tliousaud gallons. 'J’lie pri'asure upon llie 
water amouiits to about one liuudrcd pounds on 
the square inch, and it is estimated that in tlie 
event of fire the quantity of water held by the 
tank would be suHicieiit to serve two jioweiful 
I jets for about ti’ii minutes, by which time the 
^ ordinary fire-engines would presum.dily come into 
play. Every one knows that the Ix'st way to cope 
uitli a Ai'e is to battle with it immediately on its 
j outbreak, and this new apparatus seems eflectively 
to meet that requirement. 

Tlie cruelty to lioises of using a beariiig-ieiii, 
wliicli is initutiiig to Ibis liiglilv neivous imimal, 
and prevents liiiii regaining bis fooling should be 
slip- and sli]q)ing is trequciit on tlie now eommou 
asphalt roads-lias been again and again demon- 
j htrated, but iiotbiiig is done to e^eck the evil. A 
e<'ries])ondeiit of tlie Tliiii.i suggests that some 
well known leader of fashion should t.ike up tlic 
question, and by ids or her example endeavour to 
ilestioy a ciuel custom, wliicli means much toilnre 
j to lioiscs, and seems to have no i ompeiisatiiig 
advantage of any kind wliatever. 

j\ii Aiiieliean paper, suggests that plate.s and 
I dishes Used on boliid slop should be fitted willi 
I iron bottoms, so that by tiieaiis of elei tio-magiiets 
jdaced beiie.db tlie table they miglil be held 
iiriidy in jdace dining tlie rolling of the vessid. 
As oiir leailei's know, tlie .slipping of the t<ible 
utensils is at jire.sent guarded against by tlic use 
j 111 wooden jails, and perliaps, all tbnigs ooji- 
j sidered, this sinqile device is better tliun the one 
now jiroposed. 111 tlie carrying out of wliicli many 
dillifulties wiaild pi went tlieiiiselves. The new 
exjiedient seems to have been siiggi'sled by the 
alleged malpractice of ceitaiii tiansallanlie g.iiii- 
bler.s, wlio liaxe tlevcrly taken advantage of the 
lesmirces of siietiee to help tlicm in tlieir iiefa- 
lioii.s doings. 'J'liese men, it is said, n.se dice so 
I loaded with iron upon one fin e that tliev will 
j always fall in one diieition upon a table fiir- 
iiisliej with I’oiiceuled magnets in the iiiauner 
de.scribud. 

I’liolograpliers, both jirofessional and amateur, 
are discussing the meiits of a new developing 
substuuee lor gelatine plates whieli lias recently 
been discovcml by Ur Aiidreseii of Iterliii. The 
new snlistaiice is a grayish powder eiilled Eikono- 
gen, and it is claimed lor it tliat it will bring 
moie detail out of a plate wliicli lias been exjiosed 
I instiiiitaneonsly tliiiii any del eloper ]irevioiisly 
I known. It remains to be pioved whether tliis be 
I tine or not ; but it is certain that some proiiii- 
iieiit workers believe that tlieie is a future before 
I tins new agent. It has certainly the merit of 
being extremely clean in working, for it leaves no 
stain on tlie bands, and it lias the further adinn- 
tage of being of a iioii-poisouons niilurc. 

The ‘ Temple of Heaven ’ at I’ekin, recently 
destroyed by fire, was held so sacred by the 
(/'liiiiese that no Euro]ican, however iiiHiieiitial he 
. miglit be, was over known to have obtained per- 
misaioii to enter its jirecineks. But in sjiite of all 
n'striction.s, an adveiitnious Eiiglisbuiaii in t)ie 
peison of Mr Ueorge Forbes once managed by 
sheer insistence not only to cuter the building, 
but actually to take photographs of its interior j 
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anu he has recently ^publisheil au iuterestinf; 
account of the niiinner id which he, in coin^ny 
wfl^ a Danish gentleman, undertook this risky 

■ work. • tciiipla ' was surrounded by three 
walls with inoiits, anil after climbing over the 
first of these, the two friends actually had the 

I audacity to coiuinand the guards to let them into 

' the building, and to open ccjtain windows so 
that sufticieiit light could bo obtained for their ' 
photographic operations. The guards were so j 
horrilicd at the presumption of the strangers 
that they yielded to the besiegers, anil did their | 
bidding. The traveller rvere rewarded with 
photographs whiih are prob.ably uniipie. _ 

I’nitensor Von Dergmann of Dcrlin is said to 
have lately conceived and carried out an opei’a- 
tion wliicli must be considered a marvellous 
tribute to the progress of modern surgery. Two 
patients were brought to him, one of whom was 
suireriiig under an injury which necessitated 
amputation of the thigh, and the other from a 
disease of the, luimerus whicli called for excision 
of a part of tlml hone, Tlie Professor proceeded 
to operate upon the lirst of these patients, and 
he tlieii removed the diseased portion of the 
bone from tlic arm of the second one, leaving 

' necessarily a gap. Tliis he actually filled witli 
a portion cd' the healthy bone from the ampu¬ 
tated leg, and a successful union wn.s made. The 
second patient was by this clever operation 
endowed with a serviceable arm, instead of one 

■ wliicli would probably lia\'e bre.n useless. 

A new use Jin- the electric light has been pro¬ 
posed as a hel)> towards street trattic in the fog 
seusoti. It is sugge.sted that an incandescent 
light, fed from a battery in the vehicle beliind 
the animal, should be placed on the forehead of 
a horse, so that a brilliant ray sliould be cast in 
front, us a protection to pedestrians. We fear 
that the suggestion if carried oat would lead to 
disappointment, for experiments have shown that 
even the brilliant arc light will not so readily 
penetrate a foggy atmosphere as will a light of 
apparently far feebler power, such as that obtain¬ 
able from oil or ga-. An incandescent light of 
the kind jiropiJised could be of but two or Ihiee 
candle-power, unless a very cumbrous form of 
batteiy were carried in the vehicle to furnish it 
with the necessary electrical energy. 

At many places on our coasts sea-water is now 
used both for Hushing the sewers and for water¬ 
ing the roads, and in the latter work it is found 
to have a binding action upon the dust particles 
which reduces their tendency to rise in the wind 
after the w.ater has evaporated. In a seiuside 
resort at New .fersey tlicy are using tliis system 
with the addition of a simple apparatus which 
is self-ucting, and which raises tiie water from ; 
tlie .sea to a storage tank. This apparatus is j 
worked by the motion of tlie waves, and consists 
of a kind of swinging-door which is hung between 
two of the piles of the pier. As this door oscil- j 
lutes by the action of tlie waves, it communi¬ 
cates its motion to the pistons of a pumi), and 
the water is thus raised to the level roriuireil. 

Mr .Tames Fairlie of CJlasgow, who tells us 
tliat he hoii liad twenty years’ experience of sea- 
life, Jiends us an account of an unproved port 
whii li' he haj jiptented, and which is designed 
fbr use in sailirfg-ships ami well-deck steamers. 
It can be fitted to any ship which has ports of 


the ordinary pattern, and presents advantage 
w'hich we should think will lead to its extensive 
adoption. The onlinary ports of a vessel, through 
which water shipped in heavy weather makes its 
escape from flie deck, are Hush witli the bul¬ 
warks ; but in this improved model the port 
protrudes through the bulwarks at an anglej 
and is therefore furnished with side-pieces ana 
a bottom. This bottom or Hour is so balanced 
by an adjustable weight that it remains in its 
normal state closed, so that no water can enter 
from the outside. But wlien water rushes into 
it from inside the ship, tlie action of the counter¬ 
weight is overcome, and the hdttom opens to let 
it out into the sea. T]io inner side of tlie ajipara- 
tus is furnished with an iron grill, eo that small 
articles such as ropes and the like cannot escape 
with the outrushing water. The contrivance can 
further be drawn in so that it is flush with the 
bulwarks wIhui tlie vessel is in harbour and the 
ports are no longer requiivd. 

Tlie sevenlli Ifepoit of the Board of Trade on 
the working of the Boiler Explosions Act of 1882 
fiirniihcs some inteicsiing parliculars concerning 
tlie aecideiits whieh have taken place front this 
cause, during the twelve months ending in .Tune 
hisl. We learn from this Report that in the 
penod indicated ihirty-tliree persons have been 
killed nnd^HVeiity-niiie iiijiired by these disasters, 
many of wliirli aie undoubtedly due to avoidable 
causes. More than one-third of the recorded 
explosions took jdtiee on shipboard ; but it is to 
be reiiieiiibered lliat these accidents at sea are nil 
repoiteJ to licndqimrters, while those on land, 
unless aecoiiipiuiied by loss of life, will often 
escape ollicial notice. B'c are told that there is 
good reason to su|)posc that a great many explo¬ 
sions take place on land which are thus in a sense 
hushed up, to save trouble and im|uiry. It is 
lameiituble to sec that one-half of the explosions 
were duo to tb use of defective or worn-out 
boilers, defective eoiislrm lion and niulue pressure 
being resjioiisible for nearly one-tliird, while the 
remainder of the disasters must he credited to 
ignonime mid lecldessness. It is noteworthy that 
no fewer tlimi seven explosions were those of 
tramway boilers, and seem to have been due to 
one cause —namely, ‘the wasting of the brass 
tubes from tlie action of gases from coke-fuel, 
and the semiring ctl'ect of ashes and cinders.’ The 
Ilepoi't calls special attention to this circumstance, 
and advises that tliose having such boilers at work 
slioiiUl be alive to the necessity of frequently 
drawing a few of these tubes fur examination. 

Tlie American Screw Company have recently 
perfected a luacliine by which the ordinary screws 
used by carpenters can he piDcluced with much 
greater facility than by older methods; and a 
demonstratioii of the working of tlie now' machine 
has recently taken place in London, while at the 
same time its advantages were proved by first of 
all producing some screws by tlie visual system. 
Tlie old-l'usliioned. macjiine Was shown to cut the 
screws at the rate of seven per minute, while 
tlie new contrivance showered them forth at-the 
rate of fifty-four in the same time. In tiie new 
method the Idaiiks are made by feeding Blieel wire 
into a machine which turns them out rapidly,- 
and furnishes them with a head, a slot fur the 
screw-driver, and a jxiiiit. Jhey (ire nowawvidud 
with a screw-thread, not By cuttingja^lathe as ^ 
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at present, bit by being passed between two Anted 
rollers. By Riis new method there is no waste 
ol metal and no weakness caused by cutting, 
besides which the screws produced by the process 
possess several structural ndvanttKea A new 
screw called a 'Drive Screw’ was also shown on 
the Same occasion. This has a very quick thread, 
and can be driven in with a httinnier, at each 
blow of which it makes a partial revolution. 
Such a screw can be withdrawn by an ordinary 
ecrew-driver, when it is seen that it is quite 
nuiiijnred; the wood, too, when examined in 
section is seen to exhibit a perfect mould of the 
screw-thread. Fitrtlier p.articulars of tliis inven¬ 
tion can be obtained at lODc Queen Victoria 
Streak London, E.O. 

Railway travelling, at anyratc on our great 
trunk lines, is so easy and comfortable that we 
forgot that this modern mode of rapid transit 
9 iea|U a vast amount of wear and tear both 
to the vehicles and the rails iii)ou which they 
^de so smoothly. Tliere is no apparent waste 
;«f metal, and nothing else to imlic.ite at a glance 
that any wear and tear are going on ; and yet 
it is estimated that on the Nurth-iVestern system 
•lone no less than eighteen tons of sbicl disap¬ 
pear daily I Part of this is by wear, and part by 
ro^ 

, 'The ‘Tower Company’ (Limited), Wliieh has 
heon called into existence by the financial success 
oT the Eiffel Tower at Paris, are ofTering two 
prizes of five hundred guiiioiis and two hundred 
and fifty guiucus respectively for the best and 
second best design for a similar erection for tin? 
benefit of Londoners. 'Die proposed tower is to 
be twelv'e hundred feet in heiglit, wliich, by the 
W'ay, is just three times the height of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, and is to be fiirnislied ivith lifts, like 
Us pri)toty[H) at I’nris. TIio estimates sent in 
with the designs mu.st sliow cost of ail materials 
besides the cost of lifts and general building 
expenses. In cose any of uur readers shoiihl 
desire to enter into this competition, we may 
state Unit speciReatioiis can be obtaineil from 
the company at St Steplieii’s Chambers, Broad- 
'way, Westminster. It is to be presumed tliat 
the promoters of this enterpifse must be aware 
that' even on the finest day in London—except 
perhaps in the early morning, or under excep¬ 
tional atmospheric conditions -the view from any 
high point in London is limited by the ever- 
preseot smoke. From tlie top of St Paul’s, for 
instance, owing to this constant veil, the Houses 
of Ihirliainent, which cannot be distant as tlic 
crow flies more than one mile, seem to be on 
the horizon, instead of compoi'atively close to 
the observer. In Paris, of course, tlie conditions 
are very different, and the fact of the Eiffel 
Tower being successful there is no argument in 
favour of the success of a similar scheme in 
London. 

It is worthy of notice that the two steamships, 
"Or rattier palaces, tb“ Teutonic, and the City of 
}feui York, have recently beaten previous records 
In. th« time taken in ernssiug tlie Atlantic. This 
voyage is now completed in less than six 4ays, 
Tm two vessels on the occasion referred to 
started within a few minutes of one another, 
emd wrived at their journey’s end almost at the 
ume nMoeut. 

fChe James*’Prescott Joule was not a 
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familiar oiip - to the general public, and t\ 
afinouncemeiit at hi* recent death as tiiat of qne 
who Uros second,only fo the great Isaac Nevst’on 
was apt to ta1te«%}an'y by surprise.. Dr Joule 
had indeed long retired from public life, but his 
name . was honoured by .every student of science 
as one of our forenrost discoverers. To explain in 
detail what gave him such a forward place in the 
world of science would occupy man.y of our pngca 
Hut his life's work is well described in brief form 
in llic reasons given by the Society of Arts for 
conferring upon him in 1880 the Albert medal. 
It was awarded to him ‘for having established, 
after most laborious research, the true- relation 
between bent, eleetricity, and mechanical work, 
tlius affording to tlic engineer a sure guide in 
the application of science and industrial pur¬ 
suits.’ 

The method of sterilising milk, known ns tlie 
Dahl process, after tlie name of its inventor, the 
late Mr K. (!. Dahl of Noivvay, was recently 
demonstrated and explained iiic I.ondon. Tlie 
treatment consists in storing freslPmilk in licriiie- 
ticully sealed metal cans, which are then heated 
ami cmded alternately until all organisms are 
destroyed. Milk which had been thus treated 
tliree years ago, and had since been kept sealed 
up in one of these tins, was opened and shown to 
be ill every respect as good as fresh milk. The 
preserved milk can he readily tinned into butter 
ami cream, ami it has the advantage of being 
imswecteiicd. For use on .shipboard it will be 
valued; but perhaps its greatest benefits will be 
felt in the nursery, for it is certain that it can 
contain no source of infection. We understand 
that there is a project on foot for bringing this 
useful invention into prominent employment in 
til is country. 


T A C T. 

It is generally underetood tliat to yuost women 
tact, like patience, is inborn, ami that to few men 
is it even possible to acquire tliis valuable posses¬ 
sion. Mucli may be said for ai;,d against tliis 
supposition. By some it is considered to be 
against tlie nature of even tiie best men to possess 
tact, BO we arc jierliaps assured by such that 
many a worried woman would become placid 
and many a home free from unpleasantness if 
only the liead of the house could be gifted with' 
a little more of that useful quality which has 
been called a ‘ divine possession.’ 

To bo able to stty the right thing at the right 
moment is a great ar.t, and said only to he 
acquired by those wlio have a natural talent tliut 
way. When a careless talker, who was cri(ieisiiig 
a young lady’s father severely, paused a qAment 
to say, ‘ I liotw he is no relation of yoiire,' Miss 

B-?’ quick as thouglit slie replied, with tlie 

utmost noiiclialanee; ‘ Only a connection of 
motlier’s by mariinge.’ 

Few could hope to show such clever readiness 
of speech in a dilemma of tlie kind.- Yet in a 
more curious and amusing way tliis was almost 
matched by a cautious old woman, who, v/hen 
asked what she thought of one qf-lipr neiglihours 
of the name of Jones, with 4 knowing loolf 
replied : ‘ Why, I don’t like to say anything 
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• nbCut my neighbours ; but , os to Mr Jones, some¬ 
times 1 think, anil then again 1 don’t know ; but 
■icin’ ull, 1 ratlier guess he’ll turn out to be u good 
deaf siuih a^ort of man ns 1 take him to be !’ 

. In -1 little episode: of village life weiiud lately 
, another ititeresting instance of feminine tact. 
Upon the cimplusion of a mayriage in a village 
church, the bridegroom signed his register with 
his X msvj'k. The pretty young bride did the 
same ; and then turning to a young lady wlio hail 
known her as the best scholar in the school, 
whispered to her, while love and admiration 
shone in her eyes : ‘^e is a ilear fellow, miss, hut 
he cannot write., He is going to learn from me, 
and 1 would not slinme him for tlie world.’ 

But it is not always so apparent that in the 
affaire of life women are more adroit, or show 
more iliscerumeut or batter jiercoptioii tlian men. 
"Who lias not noticeil liow often mothers and 
nurses, by continually uttering vague threats, 
which their little charges soon loiun are never 
fullilled, lose all*authority—wliile one word from 
Paterfamilias aixs like magic in restoiiug order 
and ohcdiehce .'imong.st tlie young rebels'i It is 
niulenialjle tbut concerning tlie love alfaii’s of 
others women usually show much more perspica¬ 
city than men, and know how to act accord¬ 
ingly ; yet often in tlieir own cases the tact 
evinced by them in skilfully managing a lover 
would seem to be lost when that lover becomes a 
husband. 

‘ Tact,’ we are told, ‘ often thwarts strength,’ 
and ceitiiidy may be miule a wonderful instru¬ 
ment of conciliation and pacilication. To be able 
readily and wiUioiit premeditation to do or say 
the right thing is an ciiviahle gift, one that has 
not niificijucntly broiiglit substantial rewai’ds to 
its po.sses.sor. To ask a favour gracefully, or to 
compose a well-worded or delicately expressed 
missive in matters of diplomacy, would protmbly 
tux the mental resources of most of us. 

To many men Ihe art of at least putting tilings 
in a kind and coiiiplimentury way is not ulicorn- j 
mon—an art tliat was well cultivated by the 
courtiers of days gone by. The painter who drew 
the terrible oiie>eyed 'I'amerlane in the attitude of 
a warrior biking aim with lii.s bow, and con- 
seijuently having one eye closed, is an illustration 
in jioiiit. Mor was the Spanish nobleman who 
sent fiufun Elizabeth a lookiiig-ghiss %vhen asked, 
by her ni.ajesty for the portrait of tlie lady who 
jKissessed so accompli.shed a caviiliePs heart, a whit 
'teiiud Baleigli himself in readiness and delicacy 
of tact. ' 

A geutleiuatt wa-s heard to remark at a 
fashionable French gathering: ‘At that time, 
Marchioness, 1 was in love then siKldenly inter¬ 
rupting himself: ‘ But no doubt you are aston¬ 
ished that hny one should fall m love before 
knowing you !’ This, we ailiiiit, was rather an 
instance of excessive gallantry than of readiness 
such as was tiisplayed by another Freiichniau in 
the following; An old nobleninu was lately 
accosted by an elderly hldy with wJu'te hair at a 
party given by a Baroness.' ‘ Idon't yon recognise 
me. Monsieur d’Aiirevilly ?* The gentleman was 
silent. ‘ It b many years,’ site Continued, ‘Since 
we n^t a^Js'thinV in 1848.’—.‘ Ah, tuadame,’ ex- 
^claimeiholie nobleman, ‘I hsive. greatly changed 
''siDceithlft tinnti’f Could anyone but a Frencli- 
^lan mve shaped such an ansu'er ? 

e 


It must Ifave been a conntryuarf of his who 
said : ‘ If yon "wish to jiay a prfitty,€’'mpliment to 
n plain and ignorant woman, and a^he same time 
do not wisli to be guilty of a falSmiood, tell her 
that she is us* beautiful os she is accomplislied. 
She will think you are a cliarmingiman, and your 
conscience will be guiltless of aii untruth.’ Such 
ail adviser must be one of the very diplomatis'^1 
of society. 

In onr part of the world Irishmen are credited 
with saying prettier things thou the rest of us 
cun. Tliey have a certain assurance which 
enables them to blurt out the first thought that 
occurs to them, which is, of course, wliy tliey 
make hulls; hut they score more hajipy conver- 
satimiiil lilts than more cautious people. Two 
young ladies and an Irisli gentleman were con¬ 
versing on age, when one of them put the home 
ipie.stion : ‘ Whicli of us do you think is the elder, 

Mr (f-- -V ‘.Sure,’ re]ilie(i tlie gnllarit Irisiiman, 

‘you hotli look youiiggr than each other.’ 

It is cliaraeteristic of some good-natured men 
always to iigvee with tliose with whom they con¬ 
verse. It is with them a point of politeness never 
to dill'cr, wliieh sort of politeness is certainly a 
very nmiiible liiiid of tact. Wo have a capital 
instance of the value of tliis policy in tile sensible 
speech of the man "'ko, jluring ouc of llie Belfast 
riots, was asked by a mob \yhiit his religion was. 
11c didn’t know wdietlier his interrogators were 
(Jatholics or Piotestiiiits; but be looked at their 
weapons, theirjihidgeons, aijd their iireiirnis, sur¬ 
veyed all carefully, ami iinawered : ‘Gentlemen, 

1 am of the same opinion us that gentleiuau tlicre 
witli tlie big axe.’ 

True courtesy, which has been culled ‘the 
lieauty of the heart,’ sonietimea suggests, even to 
the uneducated, graceful ways of putting their 
words that excite wonder and admiration. ‘Are 
you not very cold, my poor hoyU said a sym- 
pu^ietic young lady to a shivering shoeblack. ‘ I 
was till you smiled, miss,’ was tlie clever and 
i tlntteririg reply. 

In coiiicrsation, true courtesy is often forgotten 
in the general anxiety of people to speak rather 
than to listen ; tliej' may seem to be attentive, 
hut the absent look in the eyes beti’iiys the reverse. 
Good listeners, especially if youthful, iiro thought 
Worlds of by garriiloug old pco]de. We sliould 
not rejily to a recital of the troubles of others 
by a long list of grievances of our own ; nor when 
shown anything in which the owner takes jiride, 
spoil the effect by ungraciously referring to sonie- 
tliing superior in tlie same line which one has 
seen or jiiay jicwsibly possess. A constant endea¬ 
vour to,jje easily pleased is essential to politeness, 
and iiffien annoyances arise, then is the value of 
tact seen at its best in preventing general dis¬ 
comfort. Especially is this valuable acquisition 
or attribute useful when we have, to find fault 
—always a difficult tiling to do well—when 
the effect is lost, or,' worse still, may be real^ 
injurious because pf tjie way in which it is 
done,. 

The habit of thought before speech is not ei^ 
to acquiff ; and in conclusion we may add that 
tact, though partly a natural gift, is a good deal 
indebted to education and early habits.^ Tbs 
superiority of one sex over, the other in this 
respect will after all often be fduiid to de'g;|ffd on 
art quite as much as upon nSture. 







CHAMBERS’S JOURNAT, 
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TH^ STOKY OF A YEAU. 

A Child iu raiment white 

Was sent to me one da>' 

With message { 1*0111 the King of Light: 

* Thy \»re I will repay, 

If* thou wilt keep her garment bright 
Along the nan*ow way,* 

We wandered forth, the Child and I; 

But soon, all careleim grown, 

1 heeded not her jdaintive sigh. 

As, hurt by thorn and stone, 

Or chilled by snowdrifts piled on high, 
She uttered weary moan. 

We wandered on ; more fair the land, 
Sweete^ the fraginnce round. 

I clasped again her little hand, 

And sped o'er ilewy ground. 

Heedless of clouds the sky that spanned, 
Or wild beasts lurking round. 

Still on wo went, through gorgeous ways, 
O'er sunny vale and hill, 

While all too swiftly passed my days 
By gleaming brook and rill. 

And ! forgot in nocrtiiide’s hlazo 
^To guard the Child from ill 


Still on wo went. Cold blew the bhud 
In autumn's morning gray; 

My longing gaze behind was cast 
Where dowerj' meadows lay, * 

And brooding o*er the vanished past, 

1 took my careless way. 

‘ Farewell, farewcdl; I e’en must go,* 

A voice said in roy ear; 

‘The distant hills are while with snow ; 

My last dawu draweth near. 

With gannents torni aud brow of woe 
I go—a wasted Yea?.’ 

Startled, T turned, and looked around : 

No Child’s form met my gaze ; 

But <me, low bending to the ground. 

Weary witli weight of days, 

Whaso lips could utter forth no sound 
Of tliankfiilness or praise. 

r 

Ah me ! how could i meet the King 
Who gave her to my cure ? 

Lost were the gifts she came to bring, 

And soiled her rniment fair. 

Here, witli the Old Yc.u* vanishing, 

1 could but kneel in prayer, 

JkSSIK C. DiCNT. 


V&lamc VZ Smen o^’hambkhs’s Jouk^ial h now price Xine Sftillinys. 

A TUle-pagt miU Juder^ price One Penny^ Jutm been prejtared^ and may he ordvred throuyh any houMlcr. 
A clotJi cam Jitr Undimj the loJivle 0/ (Jic numbers for 18S9 is aJsb ready, 

£ax:k numbers to eamplde stU may he Jiad al all times. 


The uext Monthly Part, published ut the end of JAKUAnv, begins the new Volume for 1890, 
and will contain, the opening Chapt. is of a Novel of powerful interest, entitled, 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

Bl W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

AuTHon or ‘The Wbeck op the Qrosvesok,’ &c. 


Also the first portion of a Tale, by a New M riter, entitled, 

ixjLIUS 

A STOl^Y OF HYDE PARK. 

During tlje year will appear papers on Modem Travel, Po]mlar Science, and other t'opioa 
of current interest, besides, those Essays and Short Stories which have so long formed a 
prominent feature in the Magazine. ; 


END OP THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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